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The Ail — 


under whose towered 
crown has unfolded the 
panorama of Canada’s po- 
litical history and from 
whose halls have emanated 
the national laws under 
which have lived and la- 
boured a free, diverse and 
united people. The Hill spans 
the years, through the strug- 
gle of beginnings in a vast 
and challenging land to the 
present excitement of a 
changing, growing, devel- 
oping nation. The small 
stone building nestling at 
its side, standing as it stood 
in 1827 when it was erected 
as a workshop for the 
builders of the Rideau locks 
and canal, is a reminder of 
those who turned a great 
untouched domain into the 
flourishing Canada of to- 
day. 
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PREFACE 


The 1966 edition of the Canada Year Book continues a series of annual publications 
giving official statistical and other information on almost every measurable phase of 
Canada’s development. As the economy of the country has expanded, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has endeavoured to present the story of this development, summarizing 
a great mass of detailed statistical, legislative and other pertinent information concisely 
within the covers of one volume and supplementing it with data from other Departments 
of the Federal Government and from the provinces. 


Each chapter contains the latest information procurable at the time of printing, the 
emphasis changing with progress and developments in the field covered and new data 
added as they become available. The current edition contains a special article on ‘‘The 
Flora of Canada” (pp. 35-61), a subject last covered in the 1938 edition. Also included is 
specially prepared material on ‘‘Mobility of Canada’s Population, 1956-1961”’ (pp. 179-187) 
and on “Contribution of the Canada Department of Agriculture to Modern Agricultural 
Science” (pp. 457-461). The chapter on Trends in Economic Aggregates is extended to 
include, for the first time, a Section on Productivity and a detailed write-up on the program 
and activities of the Economic Council of Canada and the Atlantic Development Board. 


Because of changes in the designations of several Federal Government Departments 
and a considerable re-arrangement of duties among them, announced shortly before going 
to press but not yet implemented, it was considered advisable to omit from this edition the 
Directory of Sources of Official Information usually appearing in Chapter XXVIII. For 
the same reason, the chart showing the organization of the Government of Canada is not 
inserted in Chapter II. ‘This chart will be prepared as soon as the departmental re-organi- 
zation is completed and, if available before distribution of this volume, will be placed in the 
envelope inside the back cover. If not, copies may be secured on request from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. As in previous editions, the back cover pocket will contain a 140- 
mile-to-the-inch political map of Canada. 


The present volume was produced in the Canada Year Book, Handbook and Library 
Division by Miss Margaret Pink, Associate Editor, and the Year Book staff under the 
editorship and direction of Dr. C. C. Lingard, Director of the Division. The charts and 
maps, except where otherwise indicated, were prepared by L. Tessier of the Drafting Unit. 


The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments and of this Bureau in the preparation of material for the Year 
Book is gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means of footnotes is given where possible, 
either to the persons or to the public service concerned. 


fevix’, Aupfet 


DOMINION STATISTICIAN 


DomINIon BuREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Ottawa, Jan. 31, 1966. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada as a rule the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed; an 
exception is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 2,000 lb. is meant. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed in one 
unit to the other. Where reference is made to Imperial pint, quart and gallon, their 
equivalent in ounces is also in Imperial measure; likewise United States designations for 
these quantities are shown in the U.S. equivalent in ounces. The Imperial (or British) 
fluid ounce and the U.S. fluid ounce are different measures. One Imperial fluid ounce 
equals 0.96 U.S. fluid ounce and one Imperial gallon equals 1.2 U.S. gallons. 


1 Imperial pint=20 fluid ounces 1 short ton=2,000 pounds 

1 U.S. pint=16 fluid ounces 1 long ton=2,240 pounds 

1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces 1 barrel crude petroleum =35 Imperial gallons 
1 U.S. quart =32 fluid ounces 1 ounce avoirdupois=0.91146 ounce troy (0z.t.) 
1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces 1 statute mile=5,280 feet 

1 U.S. gallon=128 fluid ounces 1 nautical mile=6,080 feet 


1 Imperial proof gallon=1.36 U.S. proof gallon 


The following weights and measures are used in connection with the principal field 
crops and fruit; 2.3 bu. of wheat are required to produce 100 lb. of flour. 


Pounds Pounds 
per Bushel per Bushel 
Grains— Fruits (standard conversions)— 

Wheat... ...-200eceeeeeeeeee eee cerereee 60 ple! Sores she coe vee ee knee teens 45 
PERC Pacts coseeecce vaendveccen’ 34 Picea ciaa eacorins secenien ak, 

Barley and buckwheat..........--.++++. 48 pee danemarclaereprae Romer el: ANE 
Rye, flaxseed and corn............-2.-+ 56 - P % 

Ra Ne 50 Strawberries and raspberries....(per qt.) 1.25 
ESE ea are ee Pe 60 


Fiscal Years of Federal and Provincial Governments 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial Govern- 
ments ends on March 31. Throughout the Year Book, all figures are for calendar years 
except where otherwise indicated in text or table headings. 


Miscellaneous 


Maritime Provinces= Prince Edward Island. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 

Atlantic Provinces= Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Central Canada=Quebec and Ontario 

Prairie Provinces= Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 

Btu. = British thermal unit (coal) 

Mcf.=thousand cubic feet (gas) 

n.e.s.=not elsewhere specified 

n.o.p.=not otherwise provided for 

psi. (atomic research) =pounds-force per square inch (pressure) 

D.B.H. (forestry) =diameter at breast height. 


Vil 


SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication is 
as follows:— 


. . figures not available. 
... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 
— nil or zero. 
- - amount too small to be expressed or where ‘‘a trace”’ is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 


™ revised figures. 
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SURVEYS AND MAPPING BRANCH. 
DEPARTMENT-OF MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS 
OQTTAWA/ 1965 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
RELATED SCIENCES 


CONSPECTUS 

PAGE PagcE 

Part I.—Geography and Geology......... 1 Section 1. FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL 
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Subsection 5. Mountains and Other 


Je RNG ack rcp ea, ae ee ee ae 12 Part III.—Climate and Time Zones......_ 62 
Sucrion 2. Guonoer..2)......... sede. 14 SHCTION 1.) CUMMATH : 5 eyer. cole 4 « cee 62 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii. 


- PART I.—GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY* 


Canada occupies the northern half of the North American Continent with the excep- 
tion of Alaska and Greenland, extending in longitude from Cape Spear, Newfoundland, at 
52° 37’ W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon Territory, at 141° W, a distance of 88° 23’ or 3,223 
miles. In latitude it stretches from Middle Island in Lake Erie, at 41° 41’ N, to the North 
Pole. The northernmost point of land is Cape Columbia on Ellesmere Island, at 83° 07’ N, 
and the straight-line distance from Middle Island to Cape Columbia is 2,875 miles. 


In shape, Canada resembles a distorted parallelogram with its four corners making 
important salients. In the north the salient formed by the Arctic Archipelago, which 
penetrates deep into the Arctic basin, guards the northern approaches to the Continent 
from Europe and Asia and makes Canada neighbour to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. In the south the salient of peninsular Ontario thrusts far into the heart of the 
United States. In the east the salient of Labrador and the Island of Newfoundland 
commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic Ocean and links Canada geographi- 
cally with Britain and France. In the west the broad arc of land between Vancouver in 
southern British Columbia and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides the shortest 
crossings of the North Pacific Ocean between continental North America and the Far East. 
Canada thus lies at the crossroads of contact with the principal powers and some of the 
most populous areas of the world. 


*Revised by the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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2 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


1.—Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas, by Province or Territory 


Norr.—A classification of land areas as agricultural, forested, etc., is given in Chapter X on Land Use and 
Renewable Resource Development. 


| Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Freshwater Total of 
Total Area 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 

Newfound land so ore deyorsa.0 axe-sie:ertyoreiets oreo: ccetuia.ere ale talstele Satcroneeeers 143,045 13,140 156,185 4.1 
Esland'of Newioundlan die7.nern-cicciscicisraclasoterslereereie eis ee 41,164 2,195 48,859 eat 

Ria brad Ors acess iis sisi crocs Meistaveieianayeleis eiecehte nisa alee lelnoettaiee 101,881 10,945 112,826 3.0 
PrinceBid ward Island sya vecte <cssctemisiene se see ering secede seer 2,184 — 2,184 0.1 
IN OVE SCOUIG 50a. ore 50:2, axe: o10oss 01 ayacayserevagelccsteistoreperens sierelorers, alates voretaate: 6 20, 402 1,023 21,425 0.6 
New Bruns wicki: «2s rates ete Sele cess Soe iti erect ererarmio ise 27,835 519 28,354 0.7 
Qtiobec = Pesevomtatvetsisisieraetsiescisyeyeresesaas a sttclaretchs sta ceretele ne Deere 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15.4 
Ontariog scss tees isis sans rom ste detent ove ears hla vied olanetee tare cabs 344,092 68, 490 412,582 10.7 
Manitobatscncnacacinsacilsteiecoyeamions aiciesisitaien errr enter 211,775 39, 225 251,000 6.5 
Saskatchewan, . cswcsc:ercsi <Gaynartevare einrsis ertterersihers cise aveletevabetetotrere 220, 182 31,518 251,700 6.5 
AND er ter ss, tins sc delet atorers Rata ote stems lars @ efele wiste aye Slots ain aieloleatels 8 cide 248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6.6 
British: Columbiaeg:74,3. cassie assis isicscrse toca tesa se tents 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9.5 
Yukon! Lerritory..qscteureietetters siereterciorarsie' arssevetetarareisters ocrstaisistelets Toa 205, 346 1,730 207,076 5.4 
Northwest" lerritoriess 0m as ciien ess storcarmielosn se ate 1, 253, 488 51,465 1,304,903 33.9 
Bir arikchin 55 .csersieys a dorstolernsavistenetoe Gisiaversarler siete sialoaisielerersetetls 541,758 7,500 549, 258 LER, 
ROO W AULD ico cave ocorare are etere Pare wieyetelorarsva ecg SVaresotere auto easle Pereira 218, 460 9,700 228, 160 6.9 
Mackenzie s\ocicciacuienie «store santa maretrcionee erciac cee teetorerteee 493, 225 84,265 527, 490 13.7 
Canadas. 6 tees csc5 cee pee macro enttar 3,560, 238 291,571 | 3,851,809 100.0 


In size, Canada is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and the second 
largest country in the world. Its area of 3,851,809 sq. miles may be compared with that 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 8,649,512 sq. miles, * the United States of Amer- 
ica (including Alaska and Hawaii), 3,615,214 sq. miles,* and Brazil, 3,286,478 sq. miles.* 
It is more than forty times the size of Britain and eighteen times that of France. The 
immense size of the country, while encompassing many resources and seeming to afford 
much scope for settlement, imposes its own burdens and limitations, particularly because 
much of the land is mountainous and rocky or is under an arctic climate. The developed 
portion is probably not more than one third of the total; the occupied farm land is less 
than 8 p.c. and the currently accessible productive forest land 19 p.c. of the total. The 
population of Canada, estimated at 19,571,000 as at June 1, 1965, may be compared with 
189,375,000¢ for the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii) (1963) and with 
76,409,000 for Brazil (1963). 


The milages in Table 2 are another indication of the size of Canada. They show the 
length of communication facilities required between the larger cities, between outlying 
industrial communities built up around-large mining or smelting projects and the nearest 
cities, and between northern outposts and the supplying cities. ‘In this table milage given 
is for the major means of transport used between the points concerned; air milages are 
given for most transcontinental distances. 


The length of Canada’s southern border adjoining the United States is 3,986.8 miles 
and the length of the Yukon-British Columbia border adjoining Alaska is 1,539.8 miles. 


*United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1963. 
{ United Nations Population and Vital Statistics Report, Apr. 1, 1965. 
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2.—Travel Distances between Certain Cities and Other Points of Interest in Canada 


Nors.—The dash used in this table indicates that the distance concerned is of no particular interest. In each 
ease the milage given is for the type of travel most generally used—road (H), rail (R), air (A) or water (w); air milages 
are given for most transcontinental distances. Water routes are given in nautical miles. 


From To Halifax | Montreal | Quebee | Ottawa | Toronto | Winnipeg ree Van- 
on couver 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
Sonn s,. Nid. a <i Sires 0 w 531] w 1,048) w 904 — w 1,336 — — A 3,955 
Charlottetown, P.E.I......| 165 — — — — — — — 
Pea bak, ENG c at elens oecas — H 860) H 759 = H 1,210 _ _— Me 282 
Fredericton, N.B.......... B79 829.1. LSet By 1 366 — -- — — — 
Ratu Onn, IN. Bs ..600 ass - H 296|H 624} H =459| H 748/H 974 — -- —_— 
Chibougamau, Que........ —_ —_— R 608 — — — — — 
Montreal tQuee..c ncicewtens R 840 _— my 165 a) 1248 eet 350) A 1 AT9) || A e2,225 || a 25668 
BUMEIEG, QUES sia cco einac ves — H 165 —_ H 289|}H £515] a 1,486 = A 2,814 
Rcd fae SOA 
Schefferville, Que,......... _— + + — -- - — — 
w 4380]} w- 291 
Sept fles, Que..........08. _ w 4380| w 291 — — — = — 
Bort William; Onts...%i0s » — w 1,055 | w 1,194] R 878 | w 762/R 419 | R 1,219 | R 1,892 
Hamilton, Ont.... _ Hw 304) Hn 559 | Hw ° 303 | 44 “= -- a 
Otiawa,Ont.. 0). )20 ae ase — FEO 124 er) 289 = He 259 nay MA S25 SAY 2131) A S74 
SUD GEy, On bos ace hayes oe — —_— — He glo i nese alk 945 — a= 
oronto, Ont. 225.50). 0 e005 w1,188!|} Hm 350} 8H 515) H 259 — A 957 | A 1,748] a 2,360 
Gharchrtly Mane. 065 OS. = _ — =— _ R 992 _— — 
faye ake. Mat. . sea sieeieace — _ _ — — R 723 — — 
Winnipeg, Man............. _ —_— — — A 957 —_ R 800 | R 1,473 
RUCOABASISASIC. © Msi. aiid die oy _ R 1,764 — Rl ObSuln ate DSiai|, RewetooOn)l peed 1 reel 17, 
Saskatoon, Sask........... — — _— — — R 470} R 1330] R 1,095 
Uranium City, Sask....... _ = — — — —_ A 456 | aA 992 
Galeary, Altar. (Mi since: — — — _ R 2,063 | R 832 | R 194/R 641 
Edmonton, Alta........... “= R 2,159 — R 2,041 | R 2,007 | R 800 - R 765 
Horssotesonn, BiCie:. s%. = — = — _— _— A 3871 | R 728 
Katona tei: C sree 3 _ _ — — —_ — -- w 420 
Prince Rupert, B.C........ _— = _ — _ _— R 956 | w 477 
Wancouver, BIC. oes. A 8,232 | a 2,668 | R 3,042 | R 2,770) a 2,360) a 1,403) R 765 -- 
WietOnIN yD. Ona.) sce eras A 3,279 _— — — — = — Ww 81 
MU WSON I Ye Ls... ayaa ars arses — _— — _ — A 1,058 | A 316 | A 615 
Weaitehorse, Yells. oo cee —_— _— — — -= —_— H 1,287 | a 1,056 
Hropisher, IN. Wlie.00e-+- -- A 1,297 — — _ _— A 3,622 | a 38,965 
TE CING Wie Das Some tee — A 3,543 — — — A 2,140] a 1,318] a 1,854 
Yellowknife, N.W.T....... — _ = — _ A 1,398] A 656 | a 1,192 


1 Via Strait of Canso. 
Section 1.—Physical Geography 


Subsection 1.—Main Physical and Economic Features of the 
Provinces and Territories 


Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. Each province 
is sovereign in its own sphere and administers its own natural resources, and upon such 
resources, as related to topography, position and climate, is based the economy of the 
province. The resources of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, because of the remote- 
ness, the great extent and the meagre and scattered populations of these areas, are admini- 
stered by the Federal Government. 


The main physical and economic characteristics of each province and territory are 
described in some detail in the 1963-64 Year Book; this article is available in reprint form. 
Also, it should be mentioned that the economic development of the country as a whole, 
based in the first instance on physical features and later on other factors, has formed regions 
quite distinct from the political divisions. These economic regions are described in an 
article appearing in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 17-23. 

All geographical data on Canada that might be of use in promoting the country’s 
economic, commercial and social welfare are available from the Geographical Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. The work of this Branch includes the com- 
piling of geographical material of national significance and the conducting of geographical 
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surveys in the field. Land surface conditions, land use, types of vegetation and the struc- 
ture of towns and cities are typical subjects of investigation. The Canadian Permanent 
Committee on Geographical Names, administered by the Branch, deals with all questions 
of geographical nomenclature affecting Canada and undertakes research and investigation 
into the origin and usage of geographical names. The Committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the federal mapping agencies and other federal agencies concerned with 
nomenclature and a representative appointed by each province. 


Subsection 2.—Inland Waters 


The inland waters of Canada (not including saltwater areas that are a part of Canada) 
are extensive, constituting about 7.6 p.c. of the total area of the country. Aside from their 
basic essentiality to the support of life, Canada’s fast-flowing rivers and chains of lakes have 
had a great bearing on the development of the country and on its economic and social well- 
being. In the early days of exploration and settlement, they were the avenues of trans- 
portation and often the source of subsistence. These functions have now diminished in 
importance; with the exception of the St. Lawrence and certain water routes in the interior 
and the Far North, the rivers and lakes have assumed other roles in the domestic, industrial, 
agricultural and recreational life of the people. They still serve as efficient carriers of pulp- 
wood from the forests to the mills and their waters are harnessed to provide power for 
industry or are dammed and diverted to irrigate and bring life to otherwise waste land. 

The inland waters of Canada are best studied by segregating the main drainage 
basins. The Atlantic drainage basin is the most important, being dominated by the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system which drains an area of approximately 678,000 sq. miles and 
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forms an unequalled navigable inland waterway through a region rich in natural and 
industrial resources. From Duluth, Minn., at the head of Lake Superior to Belle Isle at 
the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence the distance is 2,280 miles. The entire drainage 
area to the north of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes is occupied by the southern 
fringe of the Canadian Shield—a rugged, rocky, plateau region over the edge of which 
tumble many swift-flowing tributary rivers. These rivers, as well as the St. Lawrence itself, 
provide the electric power necessary to operate the great industries of the area. South of 
the St. Lawrence, the smaller rivers are important locally. The St. John, for instance, 
drains a fertile area and provides most of New Brunswick’s hydro power. 


The Hudson Bay drainage basin, although the largest in area, is the least important 
economically. Only the Nelson and Churchill Rivers have power potential within econom- 
ical distance of settled areas. The two main branches of the Saskatchewan River, tributary 
to the Nelson, drain one of Canada’s great agricultural regions and are now the bases of 
important irrigation projects. 

The Arctic drainage basin is dominated by the Mackenzie, one of the world’s longest 
rivers, which flows 2,635 miles from the head of the Finlay River to the Arctic Ocean and 
drains an area in the three westernmost provinces of approximately 700,000 sq. miles. 
Except for a 16-mile portage in Alberta, it is possible for steamboats to navigate from the 
end of steel at Waterways on the Athabasca River to the mouth of the Mackenzie, a distance 
of 1,700 miles. 

The rivers of the Pacific basin rise in the mountains of the Cordilleran Region and 
flow to the Pacific Ocean over tortuous, precipitous courses, rushing through steep canyons 
and tumbling over innumerable falls and rapids. They provide power for large hydro 
developments and in season swarm with salmon returning inland to their spawning grounds. 
The major rivers of the basin are the Fraser which rises in the Rocky Mountains and 
toward its mouth flows through a rich agricultural area, the Columbia which is an inter- 
national river with a total fall of 2,650 feet during its course and has thus a tremendous 
power potential, and the Yukon River which is also an international river but, though the 
largest on the Pacific slope, is at present relatively unimportant economically. 

Table 3 lists the principal rivers of Canada and their tributaries. The tributaries and 
sub-tributaries are indicated by indention of names; thus the Ottawa and other rivers are 
shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other rivers as tributary to 
the Ottawa. 

3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean—continued 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)..... LOUD MI MUECLO HC )IGltc a 5 tetra ctesaisiote ties <0 sists alas wis Gees oe 210 
PEE ei. /2 asic se Gis aia 4 ikie G wis t-eloleiore SERS 696 S50 ce RIAN OMMAMCS ieclues (piatsiuscreresesa/eysisie sve s!3o1¢ OY Storaferals 165 
RIP RT or co aistrontiee nae Aveta coe eee AO CDA MCLEUO sso oR. Hole cresesere esis aie. theb cstotafsienaaeherets 120 
PDE IRE oe a ch Cys eae Hagejacsciaayavancie Ne Vaio 205 |) Via the Great Lakes— 
Pee? Arv NII G Sechte ath eae hate ten 135 French (to head of Sturgeon) 180 
adawaska 130 Sturgeon 110 
LTS ToT ee eas a eit foo 115 Grands (tacts ox 165 
Mississippi 105 (ER AMOR Leah: fer 163 
Petawawa 95 pais eee. patie nota tetas sie aw asta arielsae 153 
South Nation 90 PE OTS ais fe dt teteya ai eis, csetasets saves) eiorers cele peyateetalere 150 
PEAOTNGy Ee fd orc bilan S etree Bile. cE ps 80 DAES Speen ee Seales AR Soe. a een Tee ee 140 
PREM acon cpa yc gels a misiciein a oe RRO ob SENSE, fe 70 Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)............ 130 
GPE TI AtION:.). fcege iss eke Raeieed eames 60 MOTE. ciicind,. soe Oe eee ee eocias eines 60 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonca)............. 475 PSA OM cain took Satna olern er cae nag ove ainrels a trip aes 40 
egy 0 TE OS ARS Pip eae re Cr Ae ed 5 DROS FONUMEEINS. skier chads She Seaeidee Death Ee te 418 
TLDS 6 Sidi ch:. 3 Ae sei 6 Bee cw cartes he BS all PRS VALINE: Wa eins 6.6 cen ates + oie robe es sie wits 270 
RARE AARC TERI ENTA liars, oceans 6 a0 aft no. e fe EOD. WINER CLORIRN oop tiaccle.yieie Susiviwiclars.eaisi8ts pane «'s olvaea on 241 
ER eS, Lats! do, ett eta. oko s lect aa 325 ||Moisie 210 
SN re ea eee eee re eee 100 | Hamilton 208 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine de Bouleau). CE ELSI A OE i Pel cam ey er Er Meese, 55 153 
Bema. Line ee Pe RE a oe DTOMIN ARE AUDI Bodo. bate latace Dele ee dulce ach ideetaamiber 152 


MRE cn 6 5 oivie ons Sain tain ® OE es oe aera STA) Ciara ate ICTR eta SP asd tate koh occa ects niacin RE Tey Okie 139 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries—concluded 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean—concluded Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
| OE Cee geen eee none Ener a tsGaroe shodee 138 || Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)............ 1,979 
MIpaAMiGhics. cca. e eee eee tenes 135 Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin)... 714 
IMaroueriteace tn. et rho) ans7 ete ole ree een 130 IPOFCUDING oh sacigciaacerta emia anciatae ree vege 590 
(anette cartier iets Rr nee este ements 102 CWO. «> crcvassie ante creuspete meat enn ae een ee eee 338 
Pelliy2 AG. SSAA Ia hae ee 230 
Stewarts, area. sce eee ee ee 320 
Flowing into Hudson Bay IW atGMittlayy cert asc cyereroterciere tasers cists oterantareeere ce 200 
White Beets Jos ee, Eee ee ee 185 
Nelson (Gowhend: of BOW) soe eee aoe eerie eee 15600) |\Colum bra(Gotal) ja onpysceane eee wae 1,150 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).............. £2057 Columbian(m: Canada) sc .eer ce cane ote tee ere 459 
SouthiSaskatchewans.. so. se cnc nee 865 Kootenay ithotel) Se 1 ah eee eee ee 407 
18 -Yo Ml DY=(:) De ees EEE OI ee aoe: 385 Kootenay. GniGanada))s ton suse en rman Mera 276 
BOW nee erate cere ene Pee nten Meet OLD | RraserBsy scat Ve tee mA ate. eee en Oe Se ae 850 
Bell ye Sa ee PRONG. poe Une ero anteeeat ceaene 180 || Thompson (to head of North Thompson)..... 304 
INorths Saskatchewan’; .ate-rrasiceii rece ita 760 North hompson.- soc stee me asauee ae ee 210 
Red (to head! of Sheyenne). 73.2.2... 00s. 545 South Thompson (to head of Shuswap)..... 206 
PA SSINIDOINGAvscies aoe) ko ee eee eee 590 WNechako:33.. 04 23 eae ee ee 287 
SOUNIS) Botan cress eters os rere ica crease Ks 450 Stuart (to head of Driftwood).............. 258 
Qu Appelletes waacete corre er men recta AO" “CHileotini a sacen retest hocicen oe Le 146 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)............... 475 || West Road (Blackwater) 141 
English DOORS KCONA eke cae cite teat eet ne neanre iene 360 
G@harchill so aee pee aeene 1,000 Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek)........... 160 
1 BUGS 5) CONE eet cae eth RTs © MN coos a SMT hs 2 SOD) HS GIT iene iP cee en ee ae aie aan es 335 
Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)............. COOMA SG Kreme cs wc yctvcrare heehee terre te heer eee reece 260 
Kaniapiskattienpa casa ter tae art geet DSi asst facya7 a ee aOR ee Se eee See 236 
Severn (to head of Black Birch)............... 616 
Albanyi (to. headiol Cab) meneame neces oer 610 
PD wbawit soe crete ome sentence cape < meee 580 Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
HV AStIM aN crag other eae tae Sek ete aye eae cate 510 
Fort George (to Nichicum Lake)............... 480 ||Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)................- 2,635 
AG Ta WADISIAU. Soars. leet onion teeter tettern attr: 465) Peace (io headiof Finlay )s: nies .seie seen 1,195 
LCA it nn ere Aen ane Shodhn Seton Shoe aan S 455 PUT] Fy ae fess ake baa apca arog Meauos suceetee GA eee wacked 250 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).............. 400 SSINGOIGY «.. Materecta,e cttore niet earn ce etre. oct area 245 
Wasiwanipiives o.. ote o coeeee rere eee 190 Little. Smoky: i ona Ak ee oe eee 185 
Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg)............. 400 IPAt Sn ID Asa ticked cs aha ates eats Eas 145 
RUPELU hs ence one oo he oon ee Ce oe SOON PAGHADSSCA MT tase cee eee ee 765 
Red (to head of Lake Traverse)................ 355 Pembina Et. See RUS eS 8. ory SOU gee. a 210 
George: (torvbirbbard Wake) eerste creators ele 345 pares tae iN epee a ie 
Moose (to head of Mattagami)................. ig eee ee Sea eRe as ere oo 
ABDI. occ cee eet eee ee 340 vig CRTSE GUESS 5 cos iii Siaalaacnece se 3 
: Bort Nelsontmeversccc crn tei eteee 260 
Mattagamil. «crieiacnssce acct ee Aner enone 275 AVE ee ee ee eee 530 
Missinabiic ccc sete cote co eal ate ee ee 265 Peel (to head of Ogilvie) ean. tem cae 425 
TRAN CS 8 occ svi Sto Re eee S00: | pAmetio Red. 21. \s cuanto eccrine mance 310 
Wan ae ene yes 295 pele BS ee a aS on Ee oe dau Orel ors a 
VHC. ee ae, Segeeaeennead eal eeetlien A Renae 270 NN A iale alga a ce Sa aire nS 
3 PRC pret Saaatietahs, vem eae nels Glare seat meeretee 605 
aTricanawen. cee tenants ccs ae Aaa k ts eee 250 Coppermine 525 
Great Whale etarelaisvaleinicter tdedaiste) setel delat eiehs cel risteutetatacs 230 Anderson aah, eae ee ek 430 
CALM erties cd sistas ants erahcienard oes aren ae meal LGD o RE ortonisee cee errs axes seep oe nana dete eee ae 275 


The outstanding lakes of Canada are the Great Lakes, although only parts of these are 


in Canadian territory. 


States passes through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and Ontario. 


given in Table 4. 


The International Boundary between Canada and the United 
Details are 


There are no tides in the Great Lakes although there is considerable variation in water 


levels caused by strong winds. 


Other large lakes of Canada, ranging in area from 9,500 to 12,300 sq. miles, are Lake 


Winnipeg, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. 


Apart from these, notable for size, 


are innumerable lakes scattered over that major portion of Canada lying within the 


Canadian Shield. 


In an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, south and east of 
Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. 


In an area of 5,294 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 
southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 
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4.—Elevations. Areas and Depths of the Great Lakes 


Elevation : Area on 
Lake Above Length Breadth Maximum Total Canadian 

Gea liacal Depth Area Side of 
Boundary 

ft miles miles ft sq. miles | sq. miles 

st? 2 es See nee 602.23 383 160 1,302 32,483 11,524 

Mesahran: (I otA. ) «clea a.s wraieiea soya aia 580.77 321 118 923 22,400 _ 

MANSON eee eS flocs pals os os cae 580.77 247 101 750 23, 860 15,358 
ori, PGLNG. 22N ois Se ae Soe 575.30 26 24 23 432 270 
(LOA ge os ee oer a a 572.40 241 57 210 9,889 4,912 
NRERNIG SO BIO Le boevke sarc «See SRIORe 245.88 193 53 774 7,313 3, 849 


5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province 


_ Nore.—Areas given are for mean water levels. For those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are 
given, HW means high water and LW low water. 


Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation | Area 
ft. sq. miles fits sq. miles 
- leeds pepe Je a Quebec—concluded Laer 
Eas | Leek Ae ee eee tine eee Pet 
Rniier Gea tee ies 86 Spa ene Cora et) parhee i Ars \ 66 
(Si ertrts tk Se eee ee ee 270 205 || Iwo Mountains..............+.- is 63 
BIOL VINO SRE Foss ck ew ers sce es sea level A USS, PIAS WADIDIN. nce ccictecs «ss we ee 0 oes 830 75 
PATCH HTIAU MAAS... tists atotcins toto ee 1,650 566 
TEASER He geet eee cae eee 500 70 
WCCO SM CMe cone tc saS ects oe case 700 15 |Ontario— 
Abitibi (total, 369) part......... 868 313 
Nova Scotia— D0 ws hee Snares yn: eyes s/s wee 1,380 61 
IBrnsleCinte me ee ieee. os aes tidal SOOMMBIIAGIO. eter a tate see cris ine hie ne 1,192 140 
Erie (total, 9,889) part........... 572 4,912 
New Brunswick— Huron, including Georgian Bay 
Dee Cet ar yeahs sella. ie alotsYays aie anaes tidal 65 (Gotal)i23:860) spartan »seaese 580 | 15,253 
CSG NTNTUE tener nies echo yeesoncts waren <s 90 
Quebec— La Croix (total, 55) part.......:. 1,186 25 
Abitibi (total, 369) part......... 868 56 TON ge, A Pe: tone he, certain 1,025 75 
in anen eer ee ks ee cos oe ccs 1,289 172 settee ate Bi he NE ety ie 
Oi HW 732 tlle Bacswlacidese. «gace- fist i- 
~ as = Spin an li LW 677 } RO Mianriibatl esos. atin oc cick os 1/177 72 
AGH VTNO RE Fons hota aehiree nade 1,400 392 INipivon sine re «iinet = 852 1,870 
Beara CESIILG) nao Stace ssid ae AW 1,590 56 Cee. ee anh Ae AONE oa 4 a4 
: 1,185 mtario (total, 7, Dartan sae P 
eerie POPE VOU} res vensn LW 1,169 } 66 Rainy (total, 360) part (reser-/|HW 1,108 291 
Champlain (total, 360) part..... 95 18 voir). \|LW 1,103 
ISHIDONSATIAD <coie <lamaeh «cess. 1, 253 88 T3720 Is. oniss Sihitc oe apn or el eee ore lei yi 71 
i GS 6/25 ole See cel eee 790 535 St. Clair (total, 432) part........ 574 270 
BE CRE. chs REA. chasis crs one 790 260 St. Francis, River St. Lawrence 
LENSER ST ae ae 760 180 (total, 88) part 154 25 
CONUS 3. zap Ege ills allie ie eri 810 125 St. JORCDIE 8 coc omc 1,218 187 
Merten WI GHBO yoo.) 35 sich cteleiacs Sas 890 LSM MNS ATIC Norte Pee aya te ctea- Fines nv eynye le acca Gee 906 270 
BERTEMISKAUS. Sc ccakerts peciccwey 1, 850 210 MSOULL CROBEEMOIE)) cc rps io ens cmes.ss 1,170 539 
SC Ee ee, 1,372 0 MBAS COG MAME. Bees i. alta aidlcbicloreis 718 283 
LOTG. Ay Re es eS 884 125 Stout (Berens River)............ 1,039 50 
LEG og) ye ee a a 860 130 Sturgeon (English River)........ 1,342 110 
PER COTAGAT 420 ockeeeopacsicicess 645 110 Superior (total, 32,483) part..... 602 11,524 
re Bee wank Dns So erat ohh 1,340 “ RUNCIA Pane Met ene ces siston eerie a= a 91 
Tito a) ihc: S. Seeaey. Reiee ee ee rP 11 a ae . 
idtgaiet Oe 765 12 | Timiskaming (total, 121) part..{[7W 275 |} 55 
REGED Od she Khare o bls ooh ane 450 485 Trout (English River).......... 1,294 156 
SEE Oe eR ae ae 1, 220 840 || Trout (Severn River)........... 770 264 
a Oi eth he Sl ier ae eae ee 1,737 150 || Woods, Lake of the (total, 1,695) 
RMD, 2 Sates. 0 a Ra as mize wed 785 50 DALE (TOSELVOIL). deneecscce sta e's 1,060 953 
SUT Te oe een Ces nice sawveo> ward oe 230 ae 
4 4 5 Manitoba— 
Pipmuacan (reservoir).......... { LW 1,275 } 90 cece 956 104 
PIS PER, 0.8) tes. civiavecss : 1,660 138 Aikoret Be See ae 
i IW 867 PET OTINES So) oe tinnns.s Sema eee 
igor 0 2 eng tae \|LW 857 } Bod PC saan hela Mui Ve 830 517 
St. Francis, River St. Lawrence Cormoratiitch<.<9 poche «see GGG 840 174 
(SOURL. OD) DATE: «boc sper ree oe 154 63 || Cross (Nelson River)...........- 679 274 
OSES Se eS CSR re 2p 321 414 pupae ds «stots pews ees 853 200 
ES Es ean ee) an ee a 69 BE pl OG) Pi see eat so uitarwls ne bs 815 64 
Bt, PIStTO (POLEP) 5 sows cease. ss 11 F420 EGA WOGY.). scenes veleneowebsiensess 28 


a eee 859 73: ~@odsi.1a vorcree eee "585 319 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Provimce—concluded 


Province and Lake Elevation} Area Province or Territory and Lake | Elevation} Area 
ft. sq. miles ite sq. miles 
Manitoba—concluded Alberta— 
(GOCSOIM. cs SIRO tive osceeee: 922 53 || Athabasca (total, 3,120) part.. 699 940 
Granvallog Bye cece oe eee 850 181 Beaverhilhiot Phiten ee. cae 2,202 80 
Feland).. ssp sata des « oases cs 744 550)|| Buffalo tre. eaiaanstcveae caetes 2,566 56 
Kamuchawie (total, 57) part.... 1,156 31 enue Pande c,d si ceahdine daeen 1,949 55 
Kipahigan (total, 60) part....... 966 29 Claire seein nce 695 545 
aS cItbO:as sete tence eorex rice 697 65 Gold “(atal: 138) patter sanders 1,756 92 
Riskittogisu saeeue «. 0s cacteraes a: 710 99 WavBichess wer. cckiadanenad anne 1,784 94 
Kississing.... 920 138 Lesser Slave... <scnsneadade nse 1,892 461 
Manitoba 812 1,817 Mama aiwalicnc. cols, done eisiarcia ince 695 64 
Molson. erosion scar Rene icae Tad Peerlesa ares nro acres + Sousa otter 2,269 75 
IMO GEO RE s ctoteicrs ovctarerarsasitue veverovarsy aters 838 525 Primrose (total, 188) part....... 1,964 8 
Namew (total, 80) part.......... 872 8 Sullivan (variable).............. 2,651 62 
NonthermeIndian seen eerie 760 150 Utiulcuraaa pero etal decisis aialagsisin eee cists 2,115 85 
Nueltin (total, 850) part......... 920 270 
Oxford SP ysnmina semis aartvon tree 612 155 poke bab tio goon 
Pain Urerceine src teiene motte 615 SA mA damignc 3) cstieg or aisietacesiovew eer an 1,334 52 
Pelican (west of Lake Winnipeg- Atlin iad: 299) part Satan vee 2,192 298 
SIS) fe NES Meas ricrars 837 80 AIDING. MAE AEM NEy croc cals on meete Doce 194 
Plsvereen er ete aoe 712 Vay in lima Ohov tlio) eam coon ene: cou eades Zak 3,860 75 
Red Deer (west of Lake Win- BARC SW. aye cue <sct sisi eS eeu soe 2,817 96 
nipoapes) caine eh getten Sota icc 862 100 rancois. agate aoe arate eens 2,345 91 
ket Pat tacel Ae erate a res Srareiars 8 911 78 EV AMMISOD Gis cas ast slo tar 35 87 
Reindeee (total, 2,467) part...... 1,156 371 Koo tenaVaraccu suaesenientsieta ce 1,745 168 
bs Martin ®.. a. pace cies cemeastecaree 798 125 KotCh OC) Meise ca.c:ocna sehen eee 1,970 31 
Setting veins cainccisce ees Peeper eos Wd 49 Hower Arrow. cca stroman oats 1,370 59 
Bipiweskates seco. es mas care HA 598 201 Okanagan sness oGe45755 2055505 1,123 136 
Sisipuk (total, 103) part......... 919 Ll N@Otsa, Be Basa dscerscitesate tae eens 2,666 50 
SOMbM ennai clan sae sn anerentetee 835 1,060 Quesnel. ..< nse eee eee 2,380 100 
Stevensony.. sectors emis 75 MUS WAD ts cients ere eer L186 120 
Swan Sevan hecsdivhe mee a RR tee 849 SEP e SEUNG sects acter c ate eee are spoteretaiors 2,230 139 
EL Al bob i snetasics cccie sneer ae 845 72 Tagish (total, 130) part.......... 2,152 78 
Todatara (total, 241) part....... T5Gc! Palla f.. sees. Sees ees serene 2,260 102 
Walker. Aetng cc boas eee 679 62 Teslin (total, 142) part.......... 2,239 58 
Waterhen: ois... csnmenemerees 829 90 UppervAmroscanese ouisere steiner: 1,401 88 
Wikis KOM 6 ..c, seiescaene eee 840 64 
Winnipeg. ica: een es 713 9,465 | Yukon Territory— 
WinnINeFOSISs. «<0. canes a urneee 833 2,103 Ais ii ition mete ere cr eonyeiare oer ci wnstacat toss 3,001 107 
Woods, Lake of the (total, 1,695) Atlin (total, 299) part........... 2,192 1 
part (reservoir)! 25 ere cnaeane 1,050 69 Kluane rns ks oct dsekhh ee eeene 2,525 184 
ISA Walsec to3'.c4 he st cuddine cable 2,200 56 
Wa berger ee cn ea smee wre cicnre seein 2,100 87 
Saskatchewan— Tazish (total,.130) part<....2..%. 2,152 52 
Arnis kay Gees soto ee cae ean meee 964 168 Teslin (total, 142) part........... 2,239 84 
Athabasca (total, 3,120) part.... 699 2,180 
Besnardietacs «ct cnsctee a ene 1,278 72 Northwest Territories— 
Black Birches aevee cee cer sce 1,517 4 BA berdechn.2..<k. a tstrnamen eel eee 135 475 
Candle? a8 545. ,.c, cat ankecss here 1,621 56 AT GRY eet ect... encore eee ene 1,190 153 
GENO: A eee oe LEE Oe ee 1,415 78 /Nag heats) #5 Rene ete oee 1, 230 340 
Churchill) s.55 cee enor 1,382 213 Baker. bowie ccccus ocean rennet 30 975 
oe (total, 138) part. o....<2.0. 1,756 46 Clinton=CGolden.-. se ere ee 1,230 253 
(CHENG ht en eee Cee ee ee 1,570 446 DUDA WME ts: ies cc bee oie siete 700 1,600 
Gumberlarid! jiccseercneneenase 871 OS tein bers, fines. ain kmmna/emmmrect ere 753 163 
evans ed Po ne Peet 1,072 209 BiranklinWos 4 tc..saiipen ra eaneeeeen F 175 
RR See. Re enn 1,506 248 Garry.) bist aa sana eenern mien 3 980 
ile a lai @rosse> = te ieee 1,380 166 (TAS GEM whe cee eee ee 1,300 345 
Kamuchawie (total, 57) part.... 1,156 26 Great: Beate... enrn eee 390 12,275 
Kipahigan (total, 60) part....... 966 31 Great: Slave....c.ocneennomees 512 10, 980 
a Plone Nee os sakes premio 1,476 90 Eland ist yee n 2) sieht aan 699 107 
aconoeya.: ateen sos etic flan 1,198 552 Flottalw kam cic eee een 640 Hl 
ast Mountain seamen sn sncmer 1, 666 89 Kamininigk=.....8< ance Cee ee 320 360 
Methy Lake (Loche, La)........ 1,460 76 Ma) Martre® 2. ose sae eer 870 685 
IM ontrealtes cat cece aes cae 1,608 162: "Macdougal’s2. 0c iancekn ate seen 5 265 
Namew (total, 80) part.......... 872 72 Mac Kaly Oa shes caterenionaanuielns 1,415 250 
INEmeibenWet oc cP acen Okt: 1,259 63 Mig cUise Ni on ocaa come eee eee ‘ 540 
Peter Pond een ee cee a ae 1,382 302 Marian’ ee. ois Sots GPRS ea hows 513 90 
PING HOUSE Maan pore. caine tein Mare 1, 260 159 Nueltin (total, 850) part 92C 580 
Primrose (total, 188) part....... 1,964 180 |} Nutarawit ‘ 356 
Gaels Ae ete. aphex epee eyo eee 1,703 236 elly 4.259 ae 265 331 
Reindeer (total, 2,467) part...... 1,150 2,096 POM t EE Lecce enc ch ee 1,200 295 
RULOU, Sette eee tate cee : 75 FRAG. SE NER See eects tee 748 74 
Sisipuk (total, 103) part......... 919 32 Schultz. nessa « cetera 125 110 
Smoothstone ESA. Fi el ae T 1,573 110 phaolintoan cud sac aenn reaton eee h 160 
MAZAN Peo ccied. oo te-nens Se 1,130 156 || Todatara (total, 241) part....... Bats 85 
WOU As Ton hs tj ra.iotett Space 1,300 796 Vath kyed 6a... atx essence 480 860 
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Subsection 3.—Coastal Waters* 


The coastline of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, comprises 
the following estimated milages:— 


Mainland— 
Atlantic, 6,110; Pacific, 1,580; Hudson Strait, 1,245; Hudson Bay, 3,155; Arctic, 5,770; 
total, 17,860 miles. 


Islands— 
Atlantic, 8,680; Pacific, 3,980; Hudson Strait, 60; Hudson Bay, 2,305; Arctic, 26,785; total, 
41,810 miles. 

A comprehensive description of the coastal waters of Canada would require information 
from sciences such as oceanography, marine biology and meteorology. However, the basic 
factor in any study of the oceanic-continental margin is the physical relief of the sea floor, 
and the scope of the information presented here is therefore restricted to this and a few 
salient features of the Atlantic, Arctic and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower parts of 
the Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The submerged conti- 
nental shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transition from continental 
to oceanic conditions. This shelf is distinguished by great width and diversity of relief. 
From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 
120 to 50 miles (at the entrance of Hudson Strait), and northward it merges with that of 
the Arctic Ocean. The outer edge of the shelf, known as the continental shoulder, is of 
varying depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms before the shelf suddenly gives way to the 
steep declivity leading to abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic continental 
shelf is slight but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands 
and the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets and 
shoals. Off Nova Scotia the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from the shore 
and constitutes the danger line for coastal shipping. The whole floor of the marginal sea 
appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well into the shelf. 


The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea floor are attributed to 
glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are carried sea- 
ward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore banks washes away 
enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding sea floor. The topography of 
the continental sea floor is therefore constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s 
eastern seaboard must be continuously revised. 

Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the Continent. Hudson Bay is an 
inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; the 
greatest charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 

Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects Hudson 
Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 430 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles wide and its 
greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic entrance. Great irregu- 
larities of the sea floor are indicated but, except in inshore waters, few navigation hazards 
have been located. 


Arctic.—The submerged plateau extending from the northern coast of North America 
is a major part of the great continental shelf surrounding the Arctic Ocean, on which lie all 
the Arctic islands of Canada, Greenland, and most of the Arctic islands of Kurope and 


* The Federal Government’s oceanographic research program is outlined in Chapter XIII. 
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Asia. This shelf is most uniformly developed north of Siberia, where it is about 500 miles 
wide; north of North America it surrounds the western islands of the Archipelago and 
extends 50 to 300 miles seaward from the outermost islands. 


The topography of the floor of the submerged part of this continental margin is only 
partly explored but sufficient has been charted to indicate, in common with continental 
shelves throughout the world, an abrupt break at the oceanward edge to the relatively steep 
declivity of the continental slope. This slope borders the western side of the Queen Eliza- 
beth Islands and, from it, deep well-developed troughs enter between the groups of islands. 
Sills across Davis Strait, Barrow Strait and other channels, on which the depth is about 
200 fathoms, interrupt the network of deep troughs and separate the Arctic basin from the 
Atlantic. 


That part of the continental shelf bordering the Arctic Ocean in the vicinity of the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands (see below) is the subject of extensive study. Since 1959 a party 
based at the joint Canadian—United States weather station at Isachsen on Ellef Ringnes 
Island has been investigating the oceanography, hydrography, submarine geology, gravity, 
geomagnetic features and crustal seismic properties of the continental shelf area, carrying 
out physiographic, hydrological, permafrost and glaciological studies on the islands of the 
region, mapping the nature, distribution and movement of the sea ice, and running basic 
topographic control surveys. This work is continuing, with a party in the field from 
March to September each year, and should eventually cover all of the unmapped parts of 
the shelf between Greenland and Alaska. The investigations should yield detailed and 
accurate information on the physical and chemical composition and dynamic characteristics 
of the Arctic oceanic waters, the bathymetry of the continental shelf and slope and the 
straits and sounds of the Archipelago; the topography and structure of the shelf and the 
nature of its sediments, its underlying rocks and possible mineral resources; the structure 
and physical characteristics of the northern edge of the North American continental 
platform and its contact with the Arctic Ocean basin; the factors controlling the develop- 
ment of the Arctic landscape and the evolution of the islands; and the behaviour of sea 
level, glaciers, sea ice and climate in the recent geological past. 


Pacific.—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other marine 
zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized by bold, abrupt 
relief—a repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets penetrate the moun- 
tainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually a mile or two in width and 
of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. From the islet-strewn coast, the 
continental shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea miles to its oceanward limit where depths of 
about 200 fathoms are found. There the sea floor drops rapidly to the Pacific deeps, 
parts of the western slopes of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying 
only four miles and one mile, respectively, from the edge of the declivity. These great 
detached land masses are the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. As is to be 
expected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are 
numerous, necessitating cautious navigation. 


Subsection 4.—Islands 


The largest islands of Canada are-in the north and all experience an arctic climate. 
The northern group extends from the islands in James Bay to Ellesmere Island which 
reaches 83°07’N. Those in the District of Franklin lie north of the mainland of Canada 
and are generally referred to as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago; those in the extreme 
north—lying north of the M’Clure Strait-Viscount Melville Sound-Barrow Strait—Lan- 
caster Sound water passage—are known as the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 


On the West Coast, Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest 
and the most important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky islands. 


ISLANDS it 


The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New 
Brunswick, and Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of 
Quebec are the largest islands off the East Coast. 

Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 sq. miles in 
area) lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay and 
the Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 


6.—Areas of Principal Islands, by Region 


Region and Island Area Region and Island Aven 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Archipelago— ; a 
SoA Pe ane Bina Hudson Bay and Stratt—conduded | 
ain > ig | Akimiski Games Bay)..00.0000000000000 1137 
Ellesmere.....-.. 6.6 6e 0 eee eee e eee ee 82, 119 Belcher (total for group)................. 1,118 
ee Fi ge cae eae oe a ak ine Bt Nottingham RS I See Ss oi 543 
ee O SR Osanr ste ten wens oo emas aes! SCT i rt ek ng ea aa He 
Bathurst. o05e0csscsssecseeeeceseees DE tomer Ne decison sacneso esas 310 
ie, Scrat ghaWlaantaaraxatl tee Di syouarer steer ORS eee Akpatok (Ungava Bay).................- 296 
ik wren atrat afte wi erase smarse) sirai’as exces “os bR me 3 670 Soe (James Bay) Mile ath a etaes aon 119 
Amund Ringnes.......2.2...00s0ste0s Bee WP lnck eek. 00 cae ok 104 
VER CRON ZIG ESD ore. 0) ar ctaverersn vers oO EOS 1,922 3 
Lekota DS Sa ee Se ee 1,344 || pacifie Coast— 
Cornwall. ....... 0... + +2 00sec eee eee eee M292 WE Vancouver! Soecfioececcsesssncnannseseses 12,408 
Eglinton. ....- 00-60. s esses eset eee ees nie Queent@HarlOthe ss rac-.a ci clasecianeacenee 3,705 
Lo ee ad re CISA, . Sessa ea COOCOMME ROE ooo DES TOL 2,491 
ponerse? een iowa gee ears = ae Hor ed Dyan iientelers ciesceiacrtieierreiie ere As 
Sc Sry an RO eel ie asia ae 396 ere IU age mam at a pe 
LEAT EE BE Go «Rg 376 K Fae 59 
Meizh 293 sSibved Mie Sconc GSS a CODOMEE OOO ESOS Daa = a0 
a eee Medea lehe aloes alaseds iansvava noc NR 293 reese INONGUl Cop ae oa meee se cH ber oes Pe 
eae 358 | bits ossceceeeeeeeeeeeecercceeee 537 
Himorald. 20 ooo cS Eee Ree ee AOR oo 324 
Coburg... +20. eee eee eee e eee ene ESE Porcher Meme MeRE ern te Selb ceri orsie a's 199 
Aittle Cornwallis... 2...n.ne ens ees 139 INGO cS aes. SRC DOC OE RC meee eo) 198 
SHAN CWE A MATGOM jc aicsiease 2.6 wlsusnetanstnie ewe 2 LTA Agee ret yl 167 
ion— Gilford 
oe Cie er On Ces 183,810 | Hawkesbury.. 143 
Dee NTG SE. Sar aus, NG orheeve ove aentee oe beh Hee 81,930 Hunter ee 
ol ag Soave me eae 23,230 || Calvert ae 
HEATCOROTE VY SICA ar oe crs ce rer te soavorrs 12,830 || Texada 7 
Rrottlenne tures octet cee wets ancw a ata cee 9,370 plese ae 
Kage Willams... ... eee eee 4,955 Quac le yc SR Cn tre Stee tac or 3 P 
Ls eh See Aen 4/200 || MeCauley............ 0. esses eee e eee ne 
Price, Charles... 54 csjyeanien smacdine nt ah) Dahon gee eee genase ed a 
OEE TIGSOTIN ES fee hc Nae, aac iN aes aeecee 2,890 IidroXe (SW VO)eS Sa oo COA PON AoE ane mey NON Coo. a 
SPILT SY COS a a a a i ere 596 Grib pe leer eee aes cueasrten aa aaa 
eae a PRCA A eee eee Rae a A laumeceni 
Sg GEE eee 4 Wioandibad 
a oe 0a 
Gyn iu Ais) aes ee i ee 330 Steyrilal MOLE WSiynll 8 oper eekerar ac 167 
TAAioe ot ee ee eer Ee 201 Okak (total for two)........-..0sse00+ 113 
aa tea o J cSTEA PRGETS Le 72 
2 ae eee enn» = 261 North Aulatsivik.............-..005. 53 
RV Se aay Seah d diel old Jatt hace eS 183 a4 
[LES TEASE Aye 2 Oe Oe a A, a 173 ADCs 
Royal Geographical Society Silt Rt CME eae aa ais ce eat 
(the larger ‘of two) 23.c0sscaso see 173 ase BGG re ee nee 73 
MESTERE Se ORES Oh AA cl Ait aictetla Aa des cial hana 170 OW WOTIG.... cess eee e rece eens 
Ip} 10 
cerns rince Frederic; .s.acoc cere aS Pe a Mtacdicaia< 
Ser des ss 6k chghinonsi.ta 24 OME 164 Cape Stevo spinal mentee oese.)> <rs\chamustressena 3,970 
REE EHD cc cir Achah toe 2. TOR 149 ADOT COS UII Me rats, y-irassye od piece haan Oe sapere thea 3,043 
TRY GP oa ee ern ee 118 Ence Mcwardhc cts our. casn eur 2,184 
SETI ey § Ply os 5 5 a 86 Magdalen (total for group)...........-- 88 
a, ee ee ee, PDO AT Gre enisise Sigl eb ci ee.e, o50,sip = imran 59 
Hudson Bay and Strait— f 
“OTELEETST 76) ERE ret 15,700 || Bay of Fundy— 
ROOT Ro rte ce money vis ho cisnteapese tues 2,206 CranGuManan nh cen ree ee mae carn 55 
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Subsection 5.—Mountains and Other Heights 


The predominant geographical feature in Canada is the Great Cordilleran Mountain 


System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. 


The highest peak in Canada 


is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, which rises 19,850 feet 


above sea level. 
in feet above mean sea level. 


7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory 


The highest elevations in all parts of the country are shown in Table 7 


Norr.—Certain peaks, indicated by an asterisk (*), form part of the line of demarcation between political 


subdivisions. 
duplication. 


Province and Height 


Newfoundland 


Long Range— 
Be wis: Halleeys serevesstetcevedaittecietten tere 
Gros Mormes Sit awe sa oenttes cee oe ene 
Mount:St.Gregoryspctac.eieciceeee renee 
(Gros) PEt tremerrstciis sorte seer alee 
Table:Mountainy sc. sneer ee 
Blue Hills of Coteau— 
Peter Snoube syste meal watteeiew eee 
Central Highlands— 
Main Topsail 
Mizzen Topsatlicnincunscrsatoeit-reotrae tree 
Torngats— 
Cirque: Mountainsen.os antec eee 
Mount: Cladonia|Aqiesncaete eee 
Mount HOt anus. acc cue eee 
Mount Tetragonar cement aatereteraae 
@Quartzite Mountainays,.eeaeeieee nee 
Blow Me Down Mountain................ 
Kaumjets— 
Bishops! MiuGreis <n achismpeleeiactocteletabactaitatevets 
Binger. Ta) 4 4)... eyyeerent yt lire eee 


Nova Scotia 


(Spot height—Cape Breton)................ 
IngonishuMountaini. caer oie aeieseante tee 
Nutby Mountain (Cobequid)............... 
Dalhousie Mountain (Cobequid)............ 
North Mountain (4 miles NE of West Bay 

Gnd) SAR eRe aan eee Te ae rt 
Spouting: Mountamaawaschioc coset 


New Brunswick 


Quebec 
Appalachians— 
Mount Jacques Cartier (Shickshocks).... 
MountiRichardson ca. sce eo ce tee eee 
Barn<Mountainssns teeta ae cee 
Mountiliog arn esac oe 
MézanticeMountains notes eco 
Mount-Albert teens sone aoe eee 
Bayfield) Mountain:....eeescde ee aeeeeee 
Mattawa Mountaine sme certo meee 
Roundtop (Sutton Mountains)............ 
Hereford Mountains 4.)5.... cas sue renee 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Although their bases technically form part of both areas, they are listed only under one to avoid 


Elevation 


Elevation Province and Height 
ft. 
Quebec—concluded 
Shield— 7 
Mont rem blants snccncmecre aeriee rr 
2; a Mount StewA nne xy, jie se aietesietreiecciaetereare 
2) 251 Mount) Sin Willttd vs. ac-ac.neea nance eee 
2 152 Monteregian Hills— 
2’ 128 St. Hilaire Mountains ac «cisco sate eter 
1.900-1'950 Yama lca WOUNUAIG eerie, qosie)cistaisia)o eseeheietae 
} . Pee BRE at iocs Ri cirels toad te Pay ORe ae 
7 Mount Jonnsonas ace: piackebeyekaerieer eens 
1,600-1,650 |} Mount TOV al seeressrn ey ete eer re rae 
1,822 
1,761 Ontario 
ipghop Pall: 2 a: tyskcan ered er raeeer fae acee 
3: ose Mount) BatCha Wana ssaciweomn cee cancers 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—concluded 
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1 The summit of the Cypress Hills, with an elevation of 4,810 feet. is in Alberta. 
3 Part of the British Columbia—Alaska boundary. 


British Columbia boundary. 
Alaska boundary. 5 Approximate. 


2 Part of the Alberta- 
4 Part of the Yukon- 
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Section 2.—Geology* 


North America comprises six main natural regions which are both physiographic and 
geological because the ages, kinds and structures of the underlying rocks determine the 
natures of the land surfaces. Knowledge of these regions is important because their 
geological characteristics have much influence on the suitability of different areas for such 
activities as agriculture, mining, petroleum production and sports, and contribute as well 
to the varied scenery of the country. The six regions are: the Canadian Shield, a vast area 
of ancient rocks that is mainly in Canada; the Interior Plains and Lowlands, the largest 
area of which extends throughout the mid-Continent from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean; the Appalachian Region, mainly in the United States but also forming an important 


6 *Prepared by Dr. A. H. Lang and published by permission of the Director, Geological Survey of Canada, 
ttawa. 
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part of Eastern Canada; the Cordilleran Region, extending along the entire west coast of 
the Continent; the Atlantic Coastal Plain along the eastern seaboard of the United States; 
and the Innuitian Region, a mountainous belt in the Arctic Archipelago. Canada includes 
parts of four of these regions and all of the Innuitian Region, but none of the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain. 


The Canadian Shield, embracing about one half of the total area of Canada, is a roughly 
horseshoe or shield shaped terrain of some 1,850,000 sq. miles, having Hudson Bay at its 
approximate centre. The Shield continues into the United States west and south of Lake 
Superior, and east of the upper St. Lawrence River where a belt of resistant rocks called the 
Frontenac Axis forms the Thousand Islands and, to the south, broadens to form the Adiron- 
dack area. Far back in geological time the Shield contained many ranges of high mountains 
but these have been mainly worn down to a surface of moderate relief consisting of hills, 
ridges and valleys containing innumerable lakes and streams. Most of the surface is from 
600 to 1,200 feet above sea level but higher uplands form such well-known features as the 
Laurentian Mountains north of Montreal and the Haliburton Highlands in southeastern 
Ontario. Along the coast of Labrador and in Baffin Island are mountains rising 5,200 and 
8,500 feet, respectively, above the sea. The Shield is a complex assemblage of Precambrian 
rocks that, as a whole, represent at least five sixths of the long duration of geological time. 
Most of the rocks have been subjected to more than one and in some cases several periods 
of orogeny, resulting in intricate structures, intense metamorphism, widespread igneous 
intrusions, and alteration of much ancient sedimentary rock to granite and related material. 
These complexities combined with the absence of fossils, which facilitate the correlation of 
strata younger than Precambrian, hamper interpretation of the geology of the Shield. 
Nevertheless, progress has been made and methods developed in Canada have been applied 
to Precambrian shields of other continents. 


Flanking the Shield are large expanses of plains and lowlands underlain by relatively 
young and soft rocks overlain in many places by good agricultural soils. A notable charac- 
teristic of the boundary between the Shield and the Lowlands is the presence of large lakes 
that lie partly in rock basins in the Shield and partly in depressions in the younger strata. 
The most prominent are Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, Lake Athabasca, Lake Win- 
nipeg and Lake Huron. The largest lowland area is that of the Interior Plains, sometimes 
called the Great Plains or Western Interior Lowlands. These constitute the prairies of 
Western Canada and their wooded continuation to the north. The Northern Interior 
Lowlands include the Hudson Bay Lowlands south of Hudson Bay, the Foxe Basin Low- 
lands in and near western Baffin Island, and the Southern Archipelago Lowlands which 
occupy large parts of the more southerly Arctic islands. The Arctic Coastal Plain bordering 
the Arctic Ocean is sometimes classed as a separate physiographic region comparable to the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain but is here grouped with the other plains and lowlands for simplicity. 
The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Lowlands form two important agricultural and industrial 
areas in southern Ontario, separated by the Frontenac Axis; the more easterly continues 
in Quebec, on both sides of the St. Lawrence River, and an isolated continuation forms 
Anticosti Island. Sedimentary strata of Paleozoic and younger ages overlap the Shield to 
form the Plains and Lowlands. These strata once covered much more of the Shield before 
being removed by erosion. The Shield continues under the Plains, as is proved by nu- 
merous wells drilled for oil or gas in the Great Plains and in southern Ontario having been 
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bottomed in typical Shield rocks, but it is customary to regard the Canadian Shield Region 
as the part that is exposed or covered by glacial deposits. The overlying strata are un- 
disturbed or gently tilted or flexed, the Shield and the Plains and Lowlands together forming 
a central continental region that has been relatively stable since Precambrian time, while 
orogenies were active in the flanking geosynclinal belts now indicated by the Appalachian, 
Cordilleran and Innuitian mountains. 


The Canadian Cordilleran Region is a northwesterly-trending belt about 500 miles 
wide composed of high mountains and lower plateaux and valleys. It comprises south- 
western Alberta, all of British Columbia except its northeastern corner, almost all of Yukon 
Territory and the southwestern part of the Northwest Territories. The individual moun- 
tain groups and plateaux are arranged in a complex pattern divisible into three parallel 
northwesterly-trending zones; in most places these zones are quite distinct and are called 
the Western, Interior and Eastern Systems. The greater part of the Western System is 
composed of the high, rugged Coast Mountains along the mainland coast of British Colum- 
bia. Along part of the Yukon—Alaska boundary they are flanked to the southwest by the 
still higher St. Elias Mountains. Separated from the mainland by the Insular Passage are 
ranges forming Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands. The Interior System is a complex 
group of plateaux and mountains. The Eastern System is divided into the Northern 
Ranges and the Rocky Mountains, separated by a plain and plateau along the Liard River 
near the British Columbia—Yukon boundary. The main features of the Northern Ranges 
are the British and Richardson Mountains near the Arctic Coast, and the Mackenzie and 
Franklin Mountains in the western part of the Northwest Territories. The Rockies are 
composed of high, serrated ranges extending northward from the 49th Parallel; the eleva-_ 
tion of the highest peak, Mount Robson, is 12,972 feet. Flanking them on the east are the 
Rocky Mountain Foothills which form a transition with the Plains. Because the Rocky 
Mountains, although extensive, are but a relatively small part of the mountains of Western 
Canada, the popular tendency to apply the name to the entire Canadian Cordillera is 
inadmissible. 


The Cordillera are on the site of a great geosyncline where sediments were laid down 
at least as early as late Precambrian time, where marine sedimentation continued in places 
as late as the Upper Cretaceous, and where freshwater sediments were deposited locally 
during the Tertiary. The principal mountain-building and igneous processes of which good 
evidences remain began locally in early Mesozoic time, culminated in the western Cordillera 
in the Nevadan orogeny in late Jurassic and early Cretaceous time, but was not significant 
in the eastern Cordillera until the Laramide orogeny early in the Tertiary. Thus the 
western Cordillera were formed much earlier than the eastern, were largely worn down by 
erosion by the time the Rockies and other eastern mountains were built, and the western 
part of the region was uplifted at the time of the Laramide orogeny so that renewed erosion 
could carve the surface into the present mountains and plateaux. The strata in the 
western Cordillera are intruded by many bodies of igneous rocks, from small to very large 
in size. Most are granodiorite or diorite but many others are granite, gabbro or other 
related types; still others are ultrabasic, ie., composed mainly of iron and magnesium 
minerals. Most are related to the Nevadan orogeny but some must have been intruded in 
late Cretaceous or early Tertiary time, and there is incomplete evidence that some are of 
ages from late Precambrian to Triassic. The intrusions are scattered widely, the largest 
concentration being the Coast Range Intrusions which form the greater part of the Coast 
Mountains. Intrusive rocks are rarely exposed in the eastern Cordillera, probably because 
the mountains there have not been eroded sufficiently to reveal many. 
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The Appalachian Region is the northern continuation of a long belt of folded strata 
extending along the eastern side of the United States. It is on the site of a geosyncline 
that existed mainly in Paleozoic time in which great thicknesses of sedimentary and 
volcanic strata were laid down. The northwestern boundary of the region is a long curving 
fault or zone of faults which extends from Lake Champlain at least as far as the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and which causes the curved shape of the northern coast of Gaspe. The 
strata in the Appalachians have been folded and faulted by successive periods of orogeny 
along axes that strike northeasterly; thus strata of different kinds and ages and belts of 
intrusive rocks form northeasterly-trending bands, many of which are responsible for the 
peninsulas, bays and ridges of the region. Three principal periods of orogeny—the Taconic, 
the Acadian and the Appalachian—have been recognized. The Taconic occurred at the 
close of the Ordovician, the Acadian during the Devonian, and the Appalachian at the 
close of the Paleozoic. In Canada the Taconic disturbances were fairly widespread, the 
Acadian were more so, affecting areas that were previously affected by the Taconic and 
areas that were not, but the Appalachian orogeny, which was a major feature in parts of 
the United States, was of minor and local importance. 


The Innuitian Region is underlain by moderately-to-intensely folded sedimentary, 
volcanic and metamorphic rocks of various ages, the oldest being probably Proterozoic 
and the youngest being Tertiary. Folding occurred at different times and in different 
directions, some in early Devonian time, some late in the Paleozoic era, and some in 
Tertiary time. Five fold-belts have been recognized—Cornwallis, Parry Islands, Central 
Ellesmere, Northern Ellesmere and Eureka Sound. Granitic intrusions have been found 
in the Northern Ellesmere belt. 


Brief sketches of the geological regions together with an outline of geological processes 
are given in the 1961 Year Book at pp. 1-14. Further information is supplied by Geology 
and Economic Minerals of Canada ($2, including Map 1045A) and Prospecting in Canada; 
the latter also contains chapters on the principles of geology and on minerals and rocks. 
The Geological Map of Canada (1045A, 50 cents) and Canada, Principal Mining Areas 
(900A) are also recommended. Map 900A is revised annually; one copy is sent free to 
residents of Canada and additional copies are 25 cents each. These publications may be 
ordered from the Director, Geological Survey of Canada, together with lists of reports and 
maps of the Geological Survey of Canada on specific topics and areas, for each province. 
Other publications are available from provincial departments of mines. 


Section 3.—Federal Government Surveying and Mapping* 


In Canada, the needs for maps and technical surveys are met largely by the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys. Although not all branches of this Department 
make surveys and compile maps, most of them are involved in such work either wholly 
or partly. They compile topographical, geological and aeromagnetic maps, aeronautical 
and hydrographic charts, electoral and boundary maps, land-use maps, and other special 
maps. The basis for these maps is provided by geodetic and other control surveys. 


The Department is an engineering and research complex. It has a staff of about 
4,000, of whom 1,000 are scientists and engineers, and 1,300 are technicians. Each year, 


* Prepared by H. G. Classen, Special Projects Section, Editorial and Information Division, Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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some 1,500 men are sent into the field to make surveys and to carry out research, the 
results of which are ultimately published in the form of maps, charts and reports. 

The Department’s branches engaged in technical surveys are the Surveys and Mapping 
Branch, which carries out geodetic and topographic surveys and produces base maps, 
electoral and other special maps and aeronautical charts; the Marine Sciences Branch, 
which produces hydrographic charts of Canada’s sea coasts and inland waters; the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Canada, which maps geological features; the Observatories Branch, which 
produces geophysical maps; and the Geographical Branch, which produces a number of 
special maps. 

The surveys and maps produced by the Department are the result partly of long- 
range plans based on general national needs and partly of requests from private enter- 
prise and other government agencies. To avoid duplication, the Department co-ordinates 
its work with provincial and private mapping organizations. Hydrographic and aero- 
nautical charts, however, are produced exclusively by the Department. 

The methods and techniques used by the surveyors and map-makers must frequently 
be adapted to the peculiarities of the Canadian geography, which are, above all, great 
distance and, over most of the country, a harsh climate. Of inestimable help in overcoming 
these difficulties have been the aeroplane, the helicopter and electronic distance-measuring 
devices such as the geodimeter, the tellurometer and the aerodist. Together with photo- 
grammetry (i.e., plotting of maps from air photographs) these techniques make it possible 
for field parties to map relatively large areas accurately without ever setting foot in them. 
In a trial project in 1963, for example, a topographical party in northwestern Ontario, © 
using the aerodist, established survey control for 37,000 sq. miles of territory on a scale 
of 1:50,000 in seven and a half days. By conventional methods, such a project would 
have taken several years to complete in this difficult terrain. 

Small fixed-wing aeroplanes and helicopters play a large role in transporting survey 
parties from point to point in areas where no other means of transportation exists, so that 
most of the time formerly lost in slow and laborious progress by pack-horse or canoe 
can now be used for actual survey work, be it topographical, geological or geophysical. 
The helicopter is also used to advantage in hydrographic surveying. The two largest 
ships of the Marine Sciences Branch have helicopters based on them, and depth-sounding 
in the ice-infested waters of the Arctic has been made easier by the use of echo-sounders 
towed by helicopters. 

In geological mapping, older reconnaissance methods have been supplemented by 
such novel investigations as geochemistry and biogeochemistry, in which minute quantities 
of minerals found in the surface soil, in creeks and in vegetation are analysed to map out 
major mineral deposits. In geophysics, the airborne magnetometer, the various adapta- 
tions of the gravimeter for measurements at sea and on the ice, the study of paleomag- 
netism and similar advances have helped to speed up and to make more accurate the 
mapping of features below the earth’s surface and have also brought new areas and new 
depths within the range of knowledge. 


In the drafting and printing of the maps, highly advanced techniques for the auto- 
matic transfer of terrain features from air photos to drafting sheets and precise litho- 
graphing have been combined to assure speedy processing of field data and the production 
of colourful, easily understood and relatively inexpensive maps for every type of user, 
from vacationer to town planner and from prospector to pilot. The large modern printing 
plant of the Surveys and Mapping Branch also prints maps compiled by the other Branches 
of the Department as well as maps of other government departments and agencies. The 
Branch has a stock of almost 12,000,000 maps available, from which it distributes over 
1,000,000 annually. Each year the Geological Survey distributes about 350,000 maps 
and reports, the Marine Sciences Branch distributes about 250,000 charts, and other 
Branches distribute large numbers of their own maps and charts. 
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In the field of geodetic surveys, the Department maintains and extends a network of 
horizontal and vertical control points across Canada. The Geodetic Survey is working on 
the extension of precise control in the north, and the greater density in the south. Its 
ultimate aim is to have horizontal and vertical control points no farther apart than 20 
miles. 


The Topographical Survey is pressing ahead with the topographical mapping of the 
country at the medium scale of 1:250,000 or about four miles to the inch, which it hopes 
to have completed in 1967. Nearly 700 of the 925 maps planned are available. It is 
also producing maps at larger scales, particularly of densely settled areas and for resource 
development. 


The Department carries out legal surveys on Crown lands, such as the two northern 
territories, National Parks and Indian reserves, and produces the requisite plans. It is 
also responsible for the preparation of descriptions and diagrams of federal electoral 
districts, and co-operates with the provinces in the survey and demarcation of inter- 
provincial boundaries. The survey of the northern boundaries of British Columbia and 
the Prairie Provinces, for example, started in 1899 and was completed in 1963. The 
Department also contains the Canadian section of the International Boundary Commission; 
the Canadian Commissioner and his staff look after the maintenance of international 
boundary monuments and the boundary vista, and maintain a set of maps and survey 
records. 


Another active field of mapping is the production of aeronautical charts, which are 
used by aircraft pilots, and show airports, airways and all the radio and other aids necessary 
for air navigation. 


As a service to map-makers and others interested in that field, the Department 
maintains the National Air Photo Library, a collection of all air photographs taken by or 
for the Federal Government. 


To carry out its hydrographic and oceanographic surveys, the Department has a fleet 
of ships and launches. Five vessels are based at the Bedford Institute of Oceanography 
at Dartmouth, N.S., and four at Victoria, B.C. Twelve more ships are planned to cope 
with the continuing increase in the already high demand for marine charts and information. 


The Geological Survey each year places about 100 parties in the field, about half of 
whom are engaged in reconnaissance mapping. Geological surveys are carried out chiefly 
to provide an inventory of the potential mineral resources of Canada, to aid in the dis- 
covery of mineral deposits, and to help in other aspects of the national economy that are 
influenced by geological factors. Geologists have mapped about 70 p.c. of the country at 
scales no smaller than eight miles to the inch. 


Both the Geological Survey and the Observatories Branch carry out geophysical 
surveys.* The geologists use geophysical methods, such as aeromagnetic, seismic and 
gravity measurements, as an aid in outlining geological features. The geophysicists of 
the Observatories Branch are concerned with fundamental features, independently of 
their immediate geological interest. They publish gravity maps at a scale of 1:500,000 
and sets of charts of geomagnetism at 100 miles to the inch, and maintain a network of 
19 permanent seismological observatories to produce earthquake-probability maps and 
other studies of the relationship between the structure of the earth and the propagation 
of seismic shock waves. 


In the field of geographical mapping, the Department’s geographers produce special 
maps showing land use; they survey land forms in the Arctic, where ice formation produces 
surface dislocations found in few other areas; and they also act as the executive arm of the 
Canadian Permanent Committee on Geographical Names. 


* See also Chapter VIII, Sect. 4. 
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PART II.—PUBLIC LANDS, WILDLIFE AND FLORA 


Section 1.—Federal and Provincial Public Lands 


In Table 1 classifying the area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Federal Government sources and items 1, 6, 7 and 8 from provincial government 
sources. 


1.—Total Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1964 


Item Nfld. PB, N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
1. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown’ j.cc.0cs0ec aes 6, 803 2,058 16,153 15,490 43,500 45,708 


2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest experi- 


IMCUUCSUALIOUS sete sieaicie eer teine rie eceieioie ae 160 83 165 612 375! 1,126 
3: National ParksiAy.- aan eecwcisiceiecisc tee nieke 153 7 367 79 2 12 
€seindianmesenviess stance naeices cele s hice chee oie — 4 40 60 294 2,406 
5. Federal forest experiment stations............ — — _ 35 7 nek 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 
and provincial forest reserves..............++- 148, 874 30 4,690 10,672 | 476,720 | 357,4463 
doebrovincial Parks =.....cn (det dacie madera acts 78 2 10 2 67, 486 5, 843 
8. Provincial forest reserves...............- Soe. 117 2 _— 1,404 6,478 3 
Totalssso cic nsde econ acne eee 156,185 2,184 21,425 28,354 594,860 412,582 
Yukon 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 


1. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown.................-- 53,313 104, 922 97,153 19, 857 85 405, 042 


2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest experi- 
MENG :StatLONS ss = Gee eeu eee cea cdo eters 1,180 5,089 2,925 485 |1,508, 246 41, 520, 446 
Se Nationa barker... an aatsteice ieethe errs 1,148 1,496 20,7175 1,671 83,6255 29,275 
4... IndignireservVes sa. sstiinoes < evchireon ona eaee 816 1,913 Qol2 1,282 ll 9,338 
5. Federal forest experiment stations............ 257 — 23 ~_ 12 143 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 
and provincial forest reserves...........2.0e0 188,457 16,529 120,371 | 287,848 — 1,611, 632 
q. Erovincialebarkseser test oe coe ie eee 2, 8548 2,344 2,017 9,992 _— 90,926 
8. Provincial forest reserves..........00.<0ssesee 5,1778| 119,407 9, 267 45,125 — 186,977 
UNE) At ee Cc eee Re eee. 251,0009} 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 |1,511,979 |3,851,809° 
1 Includes Gatineau Park (97 sq. miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0.36 sq. mile) which are under federal 
jurisdiction but are not technically National Parks. 2 Less than one square mile. 3 Sect. 46 of the 
Crown Timber Act which authorized Provincial Forest Reserves was repealed Mar. 25, 1964; all such lands are 
included in Item 6. 4 Includes 952,849 sq. miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in 
which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, but which are not regarded as National Parks. > Includes that 


part of Wood Buffalo Park in Alberta (13,675 sq. miles); this park, although established under the National Parks 
Act, is administered by the Northern Administration Branch; Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 6 That part of Wood Buffalo Park in N.W.T 7 This forest experiment area of 25 sq. miles 
is also included in National Parks figure. 8 Includes 1, 945 sq. miles of provincial park land within provincial 
forest reserves. 9 Does not add because of duplications; see footnotes concerned. 
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Federal Public Lands.—Public lands under the administration of the Federal 
Government comprise lands in the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Archipelago 
and the islands in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, 
Ordnance and Admiralty Lands, National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, 
Forest Experiment Stations, Experimental Farms, Indian reserves and, in general, all 
public lands held by the several departments of the Federal Government for various 
purposes connected with federal administration (see Table 1). These lands are admini- 
stered under the Territorial Lands Act (RSC 1952, c. 263) and the Public Lands Grants 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 224) which became effective June 1, 1950 and replaced previous legisla- 
tion. 


The largest areas under federal jurisdiction are in the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Territory where only 85 sq. miles of a total area of 1,511,979 sq. miles are privately 
owned. This part of the national domain, with the exception of the islands in Hudson 
Bay and James Bay, is all north of the 60th parallel of latitude and occupies about 40 p.c. 
of the surface of Canada. It is under the administration of the Northern Administration 
Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Provincial Public Lands.—Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia (except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been 
administered since Confederation by the provincial governments. In 1930 the Federal 
Government transferred the unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and of sections of British Columbia to the respective govern- 
ments, and all unalienated lands in the Province of Newfoundland, except those admini- 
stered by the Federal Government, became provincial public lands under the Terms of 
Union on Mar. 31, 1949. All land in the Province of Prince Edward Island has been 
alienated except 126 sq. miles under federal or provincial administration. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the respective 
provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter X XVII, under 
“Lands and Land Settlement’’.) 


Subsection 1.—National Parks 


The National Park concept—the preservation of significant areas in their natural 
state for the benefit and enjoyment of the public—was developed in North America, and 
Canada has the second largest number of National Parks and National Historic Parks in 
the world. 


The Canadian system dates from 1885. In that year a 10-sq. mile reserve was 
established by the Federal Government around the mineral hot springs of Sulphur Moun- 
tain at Banff in Alberta and in the following year two spectacular areas in southern British 
Columbia were set aside as parks. The first National Park was formally established in 
1887 by Act of Parliament. By 1930, the National Park system comprised a number of 
natural and wildlife reserves in Western Canada, three small areas in Ontario, and two 
small areas in the Atlantic Provinces. Since 1935, four park areas have been added, one 
in each of the Atlantic Provinces, bringing the total number across the country to 18 and 
the total area to 29,275 sq. miles. 


These Parks are administered by the Natural and Historic Resources Branch of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. According to the National 
Parks Act of 1930, the Parks are to be preserved for the “‘benefit, education and enjoyment 
of the people of Canada” and are to be maintained and used ‘‘so as to leave them unim- 
paired for the enjoyment of future generations”. Thus, these areas fulfil their intended 
function of preserving many unique examples of Canadian scenery, magnificent forests, 
and varied kinds of plant and animal life. To enable the public to make maximum use 
of this park heritage, campgrounds, roads, trails, picnic areas, beaches, recreational facilities 
and, at some parks, golf courses and bathing establishments are provided by the Branch, 
and motels, hotels, lodges and other visitor services are provided by private enterprise on 
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land leased from the Federal Government. A relatively new service is extended to park 
visitors by professional park naturalists who conduct a natural history interpretation 
program. Each park is in charge of a superintendent and park wardens are on duty to 
protect the recreational areas, the wildlife and the forests from fire and other destructive 
forces, and to look after the safety of visitors. 


While the National Parks preserve natural features of national importance, National 
Historic Parks and Sites preserve and identify the places important in the history of 
Canada. A site is declared of national historical significance by the Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources on the recommendation of the Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board of Canada, an advisory board of historians representing all provinces. The 
National Historic Parks are military or fur-trading forts that have been preserved, historic 
buildings or reconstruction of historic buildings; most have museums associated with 
them. There are 594 historic monuments or plaques commemorating personages or 
events and 19 National Historic Parks, 15 major National Historic Sites operated by the 
Branch and nine major National Historic Sites leased to local bodies to operate. 


2.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites 


| 
Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
National Parks 

aherra INOVaaseeceaaese On Bonavista Bay, New-| 1957 153.0 |Rocky headlands, wooded interior areas, 
foundland, 205 miles off-shore and freshwater fishing. Serv- 
north of St. John’s. iced campground and cabin accommoda- 

tion. 

Prince Edward Island..|North shore of Prince] 1937 7.0 |Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
Edward Island. St. Lawrence. Fine bathing beaches. 

Hotel and cabin accommodation. Serv- 
iced campgrounds. 

Cape Breton Highlands.| Northern part of Cape] 1936 367.0 |Rugged Atlantic coastline with mountain- 
Breton Island, N.S. ous background. Fine seascapes. Hotel 

and cabin accommodation. Serviced 
campgrounds, 

Buindyaaen eae eaten On Bay of Fundy between| 1948 79.5 |Interesting rock formations on coast and 
Moncton and Saint John rolling hills inland. Campground and 
in New Brunswick. cabin accommodation. Excellent natu- 

ralist service. 

Georgian Bay Islands..|In Georgian Bay, 3 miles} 1929 5.4 |Camping, canoeing, hiking, swimming, 
by water from Honey fishing and boating opportunities. Un- 
Harbour, Ont. usual geological formations on Flowerpot 

Island, off Tobermory on Midland Penin- 
sula. Accessible by boat only. 

Boint,Releest eh. secant On Lake Erie near Lea-| 1918 6.0 |Most southerly part of Canadian mainland. 
mington, in southwest- Fine bathing beaches. Unusual flora. 
ern Ontario. Resting place for migrating birds. 

Campgrounds. 

St. Lawrence Islands...|In St. Lawrence River be-| 1914 260.0 |Mainland area and 14 islands with docks, 
tween Brockville and (acres) campgrounds and picnic areas. Repre- 
Kingston, Ont. sentative selection of the Thousand 

Islands. Islands accessible by boat only. 

Riding Mountain....... Southwestern Manitoba,} 1929 1,148.0 |Woodland escarpment with fine lakes. 

west of Lake Winnipeg. Fishing, swimming, trail-riding, hiking 
and golfing. Visitor services in Wasaga- 
ming townsite. Campgrounds. 

Prince Albert......0245++ Central Saskatchewan,} 1927 1,496.0 |Forested region dotted with lakes and 
north of Prince Albert. interlaced with streams. Fishing, swim- 


ming, boating and golfing. Marina. 
Variety of visitor services at Waskesiu 
townsite. 
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2.—_Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—continued 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
National Parks— 
concluded 

BAOIGM. ond sicnneuase = Western Alberta, on east] 1885 2,564.0 |Best known and most popular of the 
slope of Rockies, 65 miles National Parks. Magnificent scenery. 
from Calgary. Mineral hot springs. Resort facilities at 

Banff and Lake Louise. Skiing develop- 
ments at Mount Norquay, Mount White- 
horn, Sunshine, Skoki and Temple. On 
Trans-Canada Highway. 

PE RIBLANE 5 «6: sis ceieuaces as Central Alberta, near Ed-| 1913 75.0 |Fenced preserve containing large herd of 

monton. buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popu- 
lar picnic and day-use area. Cabin 
accommodation and serviced camp- 
ground. 

DESO Pear oie se fers /ocare Western Alberta, on east} 1907 4,200.0 |Mountainous area and noted wildlife sanc- 
slope of Rockies, 235 tuary. Majestic peaks, icefields, beauti- 
miles from Edmonton. ful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. 

Mineral hot springs. Connected with 
Banff by scenic Banff—Jasper Highway. 
Accessible also by rail. Hotel and cabin 
accommodation and campgrounds. 

Waterton Lakes........ Southern Alberta, adjoin-| 1895 203.0 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
ing Glacier Park in Mon- national Peace Park. Mountainous area 
tana, U.S.A. with spectacular parks and _ beautiful 

lakes. Accessible by highway. Hotel 
and cabin accommodation. Serviced and 
unserviced campgrounds. 

(C4 AGE) ge nee ee eee Southeastern British Co-| 1886 521.0 |Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 
lumbia, on summit of the glaciers and forests. Climbing, hiking 
Selkirk Range. and camping. On Trans-Canada High- 

way. Visitor services at Rogers Pass. 

KGGtOLAY...6 65 ise sep ede Southeastern British Co-| 1920 543.0 |Includes Vermilion-Sinclair section of 
lumbia, on west slope of Banff-Windermere Highway. Broad 
Rockies. valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 

springs. Hotel and cabin accommodation. 
Serviced and unserviced campgrounds. 

Mount Revelstoke..... Southeastern British Co-| 1914 100.0 |Mountain-top plateau with rolling alpine 
lumbia, on west slope of meadow and picturesque tarns. No pub- 
Selkirks. lic access by vehicle to summit pending 

completion of road reconstruction. 

BCP ac nn 57a sore Food Eastern British Columbia,| 1886 507.0 | Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
on west slope of Rockies. ful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse 

Valleys. Accessible by rail and_high- 
way. Hotel and cabin accommodation. 
Serviced and unserviced campgrounds. 

Wood Buffalo!......... Partly in Alberta, and] 1922 | 17,300.0 |Largest National Park in world. Home of 
partly in Northwest Ter- largest remaining herds of plains and 
ritories, between Atha- wood bison and nesting ground of whoop- 
basca and Slave Rivers. ing crane. Accommodation at and 

access by boat and aircraft from Fort 
Smith, N.W.T. 
National Historic 
Parks acres 

a 6 St. Jobn's~NGds.08.i6.s5 1958 243.4 |Site of 1762 battle between French and 
British and of many fortifications. 
Marconi made first transatlantic wireless 
transmission here in 1901. 

Fort Amherst..........|Prince Edward Island, 2 222.0 |Remaining earthworks of British fort built 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 25. 


near Rocky Point. 


after 1758. 
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2.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—continued 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area 
lished 
acres 
National Historic 
Parks—concluded 
HorteAnneneecssces sect Annapolis Royal, N.S..... 1917 31.0 
Fortress of Louisbourg.|Cape Breton Island, N.S.,| 1940 13,000.0 
25 miles from Sydney. 
Halifax Citadel........ Ra lifaxe Ne Os eetecs.se sere 1951 20.0 
RorteRoyalle satanic. Port Royal, N.S., 8 miles} 1940 20.5 
from Annapolis Royal. 
Alexander Graham Bell} Baddeck, N.S............ 2 21.0 
GrandsPréiins..csaaee Grand Premni Sine. ones 1957 20.0 
Fort Beauséjour........ New Brunswick, near 1926 93.0 
Sackville. 
Fort Chambly......... Chambliss @Quevye. cea s-- 1940 250 
Hort Lennox. ocuiqa.cae fle aux Noix, Que., near St.}| 1940 210.0 
Paul. 
HortiMaldenwas...-e ss Amherstburg, Ont........ 1940 10.0 
Fort Wellington........ Prescott, Ontevaseenasctee 1940 12.0 
Woodside. ti... ccccahse Kitchener, Ont............ 1954 12.0 
Fort Prince of Wales...| Northern Manitoba, near| 1940 50.0 
Churchill. 
Lower Fort Garry..... Manitoba, 20 miles north} 1951 13.0 
of Winnipeg. 
Fort Battleford........ Saskatchewan, 4 miles 1951 36.7 
south of North Battle- 
ford. 
Fort Langley........... Fort Langley, B.C........ a 11.0 
Port RoddvHulls- 22. Ps quintaltrB: Cer. ccs wien 1962 44.4 
Major National 
Historic Sites 
George Island.......... ERRU ARAN OSs octal eee 2 12:5 
York Redoubt......... Je biess, INGSHS Wo SOR OpeEe 2 187.5 
Fort Gaspereau........ Near Port Elgin, N.B..... 2 2.0 
St. Andrews Blockhousel!St. Andrews, N.B......... 1938 2.5 


For footnote, see end of table. 


Characteristics 


Site of French fort first built about 1635, 
finally captured and occupied by British 
in 1710. Museum and _ well-preserved 
earthworks. 


Walled town built by French 1713-58 and 
demolished by British 1759. Being par- 
tially reconstructed. Archaeological in- 
vestigations in progress. 


Fortress constructed in 1820’s and in 1850’s. 
Museum. 


Reconstruction of ‘‘Habitation’’—first fort 
built in 1605 by Champlain and DeMonts. 


Museum containing mechanical and docu- 
mentary records of research by the 
inventor. 


Commemorates the story of the Acadians 
and the New England Planters. Mu- 
seum, 


Site of French fort erected in mid-1700’s. 
Museum. 


Fort built by English in 1709-11. Museum. 
Fort built by English in 1820’s. 
Site of defence post built in 1797-99. 


Museums. 

Military garrison 1812-66. 

Boyhood home of the Rt. Hon. William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, former Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 
of Hudson Bay for England. 


Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company between 1831 and 1839. 


North West Mounted Police post built in 
1876. Museum. 


Partially restored trading post founded 
1827. Colony of British Columbia pro- 
claimed here 1858. 


Extensive 19th century stone and concrete 
coastal fortifications. 


Preserved harbour fortifications built in 
1870's. 


Perimeter Harbour Defence 1778-1945. 
Site of 1751 French Fort. 
Built during War of 1812. 
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2.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—concluded 


Park Location 


Major National 
Historic Sites— 
concluded 
Martello Tower........ 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 


Birthplace........... Ste dine Ques. cline. he 
Cartier-Brébeuf Park. .|Quebec, Que.............. 
Old walls around City of 

ROME DEGEH .6.3> 5 oth. QuebechQuerkivacr sss slots 
Hort Coteau ....ci5.... Coteau du Lac, Que....... 
122 Cia Cee ae Kingston; Ontia:2...eae oe § 


Fort St. Joseph........ St. Joseph’s Island near 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Batoche Rectory....... Near Duck Lake, Sask.... 


Fish Creek Memorial 


toh] See eee eee Near Rosthern, Sask...... 
Palace Grand Theatre.|Dawson, Y.T............. 
Sire CS a Dawsons Ve D.2 20 se doeee 
Yukon Sternwheeler....| Whitehorse, Y.T.......... 


Characteristics 


Year 
Estab- Area 
lished 
acres 
1924 0.8 
1941 0.5 
2 5.0 
2 9.5 
1964 hee 
2 47.0 
1954 7.0 
39.0 
1959 -- 
1959 -- 
1959 -- 


Harbour defence built during War of 1812. 


Period restoration relating to early life of a 
famous Prime Minister. 


Park, possible wintering site of Jacques 
Cartier, 1535-36. 


Former Quebec City fortifications. 
Site of fort built in 1779. 


House lived in by Sir John A. Macdonald 
about 1848. 


Most westerly British fort, built in 1796. 


On field of final battle of Northwest Rebel- 
lion, 1885. Only surviving building of 
that date. 


Commemorates Northwest Rebellion bat- 
tle of 1885. 


Reconstruction of theatre of Gold Rush 
days. 


Preserved Yukon river-boat. 
Yukon river-boat of 1930 period. 


1 Administered by the Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 


Resources. 2 Not yet formally established. 


Evidence of the increasing attraction of Canada’s National Parks and National 
Historic Parks and Sites is the growing numbers of visitors as shown in Table 3. 


3.—Visitors to National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1962-65 
Park 1962 1963 1964 1965 
No. No. No. No. 
National Parks 

EMEC IG Ee an St RP eae REN erp TEE wey ge 29,710 29,915 55,926 66, 180 
Rrimsorecmardiistand sos ol ten yoo ent ee eet. eels ous 775, 583 1,009,021 1,019,104 1,112,536 
Serene SeTOGOT EVI GPAATOS 4. 5 8 seins acain opanciae Bidiesareaiinne 371, 686 451,911 615, 133 624,942 
LS datop gata repata eaten. Beth sexed ec ppimtniitde tear yoy Metra ene 280, 006 302,340 494,157 566, 443 
Pepncsan Bay talsndss 155236) work 4... «5 ean een eeeee 14, 220 19,126 18,052 8,371 
ST 2 Se oe ee ee ee tens rene no 485, 637 667,554 780,795 661, 166 
Pretewrence Islands) os) .0.c.e eck Chora ck ceet eee ten 86,150 75,239 77,368 67,109 
Beading Mourtaing: 1555 .daidcigi. ace. tin. een 642,931 654, 251 693,316 681,313 
ROREMMERIDOEG 2h toate asic agin fic seg ree t ee oheeee 140, 650 137, 484 137, 494 140, 521 
PENDS, oats. Seo aha iis Sad Cte atte ALO eee oe 1,069, 623 1,374,576 1, 650, 257 1,605, 784 
OTE ES ia he fie BIR Ss ee ES ee See ere 183, 263 176,040 207,914 175,105 
Obl eee eee a ee Pei Oh” Oe a’ 346,493 392,987 468,579 480,102 
Or Te PE oS ee a a ee OE a ee eee 420, 865 444,752 441, 803 371,258 
Settee, ieee ect ose ete ALA SMe DR Ae ee |e 10,213 345,961 752,512 705, 150 
maareeniaer’: oveits yas torr: Ast eedl. wetter chs 470, 562 541,485 567, 291 548,515 
RETIRED KO. ii c'8't. «is al CMS tthe mate Lae oboe: 64,901 428 , 572 768,417 706,015 
ER ae Ar PES cis Cee tes ee Oe eee. 99,160 375,189 678,739 658,518 

Sree mastials 253 f tbsg cc Desh ote as teers nee a ks 3c $s ahs 
Totals, National Parks. $2.00000..).2004 002-8 5,491, 663 7,426,403 9,426,857 9,179,028 


ee 
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3.— Visitors to National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1962-65—concluded 


Park 1962 1963 1964 1965 
No. No. No. No. 
National Historic Parks 

ert di te 18 SU ea GoC non GRaROU IE OE ModE eres ato one: 137, 600 238, 538 195, 208 241,242 
Borty Amine rstinnn asic torcacivemiaae save hciunres eee atcinre arate 1,452 1,764 3,851 9,513 
iHonbeAninerasmacaas mee emereri rect caret er aets aie aerate 69, 646 83, 103 77,201 64,551 
HontressloOmseOursb OUL omen yen tactes siete mmrartereiene terials 30,036 32,347 40,153 113,148 
Haltlax’@itadel rm eee. ome eee ns ete es San 229,677 243,609 192, 286 213,212 
Ponbeltoy al eecniccote Gale sors tions moore a mamaria savas 20, 922 31,579 35,947 39,265 
AlexanderGrahamyBellly ors ec athesceeekraan se 73, 682 79,659 91,392 106, 228 


(GAN GUP TGs eaves RNa tee tenstes pore ter nes eile seer char 47, 392 47, 871 63,395 64,194 
Hort Beauselounsc0c pact remtiacecrc tec a aon 43,543 51, 454 43,346 49,427 
Mort: Cham blyk, sci aay. chee Satis aie Aeneas atcvevscerd 62,533 71,053 85,569 91, 493 
Nose! rey ihlo) Coos Men wee 6 cb fy 3c, ooo a a een Pa eoer oe 32,890 24,959 27,943 20, 423 
Moxtavlal denies tone ee catenin oer aks Acti iets Mets crim ee 37, 334 42,254 41,623 38,916 
HoxrtoWellingtontice ss aece re meee h cee nc emis 38, 685 46,666 51,530 525,167 
I's atote Kaho (panes eer ere tire -t che PR en of ENP Maa em ee 7,797 10,738 12,564 11,699 
HortsPrince:ol Wales sensei ee octet eer cece 414 362 256 424 
MowerabiortGartiys ose ace te eee moet 50, 234 59,544 85,391 86, 620 
Hort Battleford. roccaccs ccc Meee meebrete tte: dec iota 30, 895 34, 807 38, 825 
Hontelane levees crys Onis arose erate ie siecle 104, 961 98,560 105, 139 116,723 
RortpRodd telly ten atte re eine ee tinte ire tice (ee wats 42,533 39,759 32,922 
Totals, National Historic Parks............. 1,016,309 1,237,488 1,226,760 1,390,992 
National Historic Sites! 

Martello MOwer = .)1cc0 cence te on to cleo ae ae ae 38, 893 
Sin Wiltridsluaunier's: birthplacespqmmeeecmen ns snians sce 7,668 8,186 7,592 7,190 
Batocbew Rectory an acnmnn eae alse Parner ae cea nov avs crete cra 15, 641 15,350 7,069 7,855 
Totals, National Historic Sites.............. 23,309 23,536 14,661 53,938 

Grand" Lotalsyea asses ges cmsec sens 6,531,281 8,687,427 10, 668,278 10,623,958 


1 Sites for which visitor data are available. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Parks 


Most of the provincial governments of Canada have established parks within their 
boundaries. Some of these, particularly in Quebec and Ontario, are wilderness areas set 
aside in order that some portions of the country might be retained in their natural state 
without change brought about by the hand of man. Most of them, however, are smaller 
areas of exceptional scenic or other interest which are easily accessible and are equipped 
or slated for future development as recreational parks with camping and picnic facilities. 
The more important parks in each province are mentioned briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 


Newfoundland.—There are 78.5 sq. miles of provincial parkland reservations in 
Newfoundland. Of the total area, 26 sq. miles are at present utilized for public recreation 
and the remaining 52.5 sq. miles are as yet undeveloped. The active parkland consists 
of three regional parks, each having an area of about 8 sq. miles, and 18 roadside parks 
with camping and picnicking facilities, each having an area of about 100 acres. 


Prince Edward Island.—Lighteen areas totalling 250 acres have been developed as 
provincial parks: Strathgartney Park, a 40-acre tract of land at Churchill on the Trans- 
Canada Highway between Charlottetown and Borden, is an excellent picnic site and 
camping ground with its hardwood groves, fresh spring water and beautiful view over 
West River and the surrounding country; Lord Selkirk Park, an area of 30 acres at Eldon, 
is of historic interest in that it contains an old French cemetery and marks the spot on the 
shoreline where Lord Selkirk landed; Brudenell River Park, comprising 80 acres at Rose- 
neath, has a considerable area of woodland and runs to the shore of the Brudenell River; 
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Jacques Cartier Park, an area of 13 acres under development at Kildare Beach four miles 
from Alberton, is of historic significance as the place where Jacques Cartier first landed on 
Prince Edward Island; Green Park, 27 acres of land under development on the Trout 
River, is an attractive combination of land, trees and water and is also of interest as a 
historic shipbuilding centre. Several small parks have been developed or are under devel- 
opment. The parks are maintained by the Department of Tourist Development. A fee 
of $1 a night is charged for trailer space and of 75 cents a night for tent space in all pro- 
vincial parks. 


Nova Scotia.—A master plan has been prepared of theoretically desirable park 
locations in Nova Scotia, taking into consideration the need for roadside facilities, regional 
picnic parks and camping grounds. Geographic location, population density, volume of 
traffic and aesthetic features are being evaluated for each site. Roadside table sites, for- 
merly administered by the Department of Highways, are being incorporated into this pro- 
vincial scheme and will be operated according to provincial park standards. Many of 
the existing sites will be retained and improved, some will be retained on a temporary 
basis only and unsuitable sites will be discontinued. The provincial parks program will 
require about ten years of development work for completion. 


In 1965, the Department of Lands and Forests anticipates that 10 camping and 
picnic parks, 27 picnic parks and 23 roadside table sites will be in operation throughout 
the province. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Lands and Mines is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the Provincial Parks System, which includes 15 regional park sites ranging in size 
from 25 to 200 acres, 17 picnic campsites and 23 roadside picnic sites. All picnic and 
camping grounds contain tables, some form of toilet facility and a potable water supply but 
more elaborate facilities are available in the larger parks. Many of the regional park 
sites are associated with beach developments. Most sites are adjacent to or easily ac- 
cessible from main trunk roads. No entrance fee is charged at any of the sites, but a 
daily camping fee of $1.00 to $1.50 is in effect at 16 of the larger parks and campsites. 


The Department maintains a Game Farm at Magnetic Hill near Moncton where 
various species of wildlife to be found in the province are displayed. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has established six provincial parks and 16 fish 
and game reserves. Four of the park areas are quite extensive. La Vérendrye Park, 
140 miles northwest of Montreal, has an area of 4,953 sq. miles; Laurentide Park, 30 miles 
north of Quebec City, is 3,613 sq. miles in extent; Mont Tremblant Park, 80 miles north 
of Montreal, 1,223 sq. miles; and Gaspesian Park, in the Gaspe Peninsula, 514 sq. miles. 
Mont Orford Park, situated 15 miles west of Sherbrooke, has an area of 16 sq. miles and 
Oka Provincial Park near Oka, 1.5 sq. miles. 


Fish and Game Reserves together occupy 41,166 sq. miles.* The Chibougamau 
Reserve, the Mistassini Reserve and the Assinica Reserve, all northwest of Lake St. John, 
have areas of 3,400, 5,200 and 3,850 sq. miles, respectively, and farther north is the James 
Bay Reserve with an area of 25,000 sq. miles. The Aiguebelle Reserve in Abitibi County 
has an area of 100 sq. miles, the Baie Comeau and Chicoutimi Reserves in the Lake St. 
John area, 480 and 678 sq. miles, respectively, and the Kipawa Reserve in Témiscamingue 
County, 1,000 sq. miles. Adjoining Gaspesian Park in the Gaspe Peninsula, the Chic- 
Chocs, Matane and Joffre Reserves have, respectively, 325, 450 and 40 sq. miles. Also 
in Gaspe Peninsula are the Port Daniel, Rivitre St. Jean and Riviere Petite Cascapédia 
Reserves for salmon and trout fishing, occupying 20, 13 and 300 sq. miles, respectively. 
Horton Reserve in Rimouski County has an area of 310 sq. miles. 


*Excluded are the 16,000 sq. miles of the Mingan Reserve, no longer operated by the Department of Tourism, 
Game and Fish as a reserve. 
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These parks and reserves are wilderness areas of great scenic interest and are for the 
most part mountainous country threaded with many rivers, lakes and streams and abound- 
ing in wildlife. In all of them, except Mont Orford Park and Oka Provincial Park, ex- 
cellent fishing may be found and most of them have been organized to accommodate 
sportsmen and tourists in camps, cottages and lodges. Mont Tremblant Park, located close 
to a famous year-round recreational area, is easily reached in summer by highway from 
Montreal and is very popular for tent or trailer camping and for swimming and picnicking. 
Mont Orford has an 18-hole golf course and, in winter, is the rendezvous of Canadian and 
United States skiers and the site of the Canadian Alpine downhill and slalom championship 
competitions. Hunting is forbidden in the parks and reserves, except Horton, Joffre, 
Kipawa and James Bay. In recent years, controlled moose hunting in Laurentide, La 
Vérendrye and Matane Parks has been allowed to remove the surplus. 


In addition to these large parks, the Province of Quebec is in process of establishing 
a network of roadside parks. It is estimated that $4,000,000 will be spent for this purpose 
during the fiscal year 1965-66. 


Ontario.—The development of provincial parklands in Ontario continues at a rapid 
rate. Ten years ago there were 10 provincial parks in the province and today there are 
90 such parks available for public use. Several new parks are in process of development 
and 54 other areas are reserved for future development. The total area in the Ontario 
Provincial Parks system is about 5,800 sq. miles, 


The four largest provincial parks—Algonquin, Quetico, Lake Superior and Sibley— 
together have an area of about 5,200 sq. miles. Algonquin, 180 miles north of Toronto 
and 105 miles west of Ottawa, has several campgrounds which are accessible by car from 
Highway 60 and its numerous waterways may be traversed and enjoyed by canoe. Quetico 
Park is accessible by road at the Dawson Trail Campground on French Lake, and also by 
water via Basswood Lake in the south. Highway 17 north from Sault Ste. Marie provides 
access to Lake Superior Park, and Sibley Park may be reached by road from Highway 17 
east from Port Arthur. Under the Wilderness Areas Act, which came into effect in 1959, 
38 areas have been established. These tracts of land, widely distributed across the prov- 
ince, vary in size, character and significance but all are regarded as important for their 
historic, scientific, aesthetic or cultural values. The largest is a 225-sq. mile area of treeless 
tundra in the northeastern tip of the province, jutting out at the base of Hudson Bay where 
it meets James Bay. The second largest is a 220-sq. mile block covering the Puckasaw 
River valley between Wawa and Marathon on the north shore of Lake Superior. All the 
other areas are small and none exceeds 640 acres. 


Ontario’s vast lakeland areas make this province a vacation paradise and the number 
of park visitors increases year by year. Attendance reached an all-time high of 9,139,975 
in 1964 and campers numbered 927,632. Charges for vehicle entry are $1.00 a day or 
$5.00 a year and camping charges are $1.50 a night or $9.00 a week. At supervised tent 
and trailer campsites, picnic tables, fireplaces, tested drinking water and washrooms are 
provided. Campsites, which are being added to at the rate of 500 to 2,000 a year, num- 
bered 15,000 across the province in 1964 and in that year about 326,000 permits were 
issued for the use of them. Adding interest to the visitor’s stay in provincial parks are 
the Naturalist Service and Interpretative Programs which include nature museums, out- 
door exhibits, conducted trips, illustrated talks and labelled nature trails. Interpretative 
programs were conducted at 16 parks in 1964. 


The parklands of Ontario are administered by the Parks Branch of the Department 
of Lands and Forests. Detailed information is contained in the booklet Ontario Campsites, 
Roadside Parks and Recreation Areas, issued by the Department of Tourism and Informa- 
tion, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Manitoba.—There are nine provincial parks in Manitoba with a total area of 2,854 
sq. miles, of which 1,945 sq. miles are also within forest reserves. In addition, there are 
40 provincial recreation areas which range in size from 2.5 acres to 2,000 acres and comprise 
a total area of 4,827.5 acres or 7.5 sq. miles. Along the main highways, 89 roadside parks 
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have been established; 48 of these are public campgrounds and the others are designed for 
picnic lunches and short rests for motor travellers. The park and recreation areas are 
administered by the Parks Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. 
There are 5,177 sq. miles designated and operated as forest reserves and in many cases 
forest reserve and provincial parklands are one and the same. Forest reserves are operated 
and managed by the Forest Management Branch and are protected by the Forest Pro- 
tection Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan has 14 Provincial Parks with a total area of 2,344 
sq. miles. Cypress Hills, Duck Mountain, Greenwater Lake and Moose Mountain are 
operated as summer resorts with chalet, lodge, cabin and trailer accommodation as well 
as camp and picnic facilities. The other parks have trailer sites and camping, picnicking, 
boating and swimming facilities. Recreational activities include fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, dancing, baseball, hiking, nature study, horseback riding, etc., and the 
parks are all well fitted with playground and beach equipment for children. In Cypress 
Hills Park, elk, antelope, deer, sharp-tailed grouse and beaver are present, and the streams 
have been stocked with brook and other trout. Heavy stands of tall, straight lodgepole- 
pine and white spruce provide a unique forest cover in this area. In Duck Mountain, 
Moose Mountain and Greenwater Lake Parks, moose, elk and bear appear variously, and 
deer and beaver are common to all, as well as several varieties of grouse and many species 
of water and smaller land birds. Spruce, poplar and white birch provide excellent cover 
for wildlife. Pickerel, pike and perch are prevalent in most of the lakes. Lake trout are 
ardently sought by fishermen in the northern lakes. Three wilderness parks—La Ronge, 
Nipawin and Meadow Lake—offer wilderness-style canoe routes and ‘fly-in’ commercially 
operated fishing and hunting camps. Many roadside picnic grounds are located throughout 
the province and several excellent Trans-Canada Highway campsites are in use. 


Sites of historic interest are marked throughout the province and include the Touch- 
wood Hills Hudson’s Bay Post, where picnic facilities are available. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, 42 provincial parks have been established, 39 of which, with 
a total area of approximately 168 sq. miles, are under development. Cypress Hills 
Provincial Park with an area of 78 sq. miles is the largest and is situated in the southeast 
portion of the province. Other parks under development are: Aspen Beach, Beauvais 
Lake, Big Hill Springs, Big Island, Big Knife, Bow Valley, Bragg Creek, Crimson Lake, 
Cross Lake, Dillberry Lake, Dinosaur, Entrance, Garner Lake, Gooseberry Lake, Hommy, 
Kinbrook Island, Lac Cardinal, Little Bow, Little Fish Lake, Long Lake, Ma-Me-O 
Beach, Miquelon Lake, Moonshine Lake, O’Brien, Park Lake, Pembina River, Red Lodge, 
Rochon Sands, Saskatoon Island, Taber, Thunder Lake, The Vermilion, Wabamun Lake, 
Williamson, Willow Creek, Winagami Lake, Woolford and Writing-on-Stone. These 
parks are generally provided with picnic, camping and playground facilities and are main- 
tained by the Department of Lands and Forests primarily for the recreation and enjoyment 
of the residents of the province. There is a park within easy reach of almost every town. 
The most northerly park is Lac Cardinal, about 28 miles southwest of Peace River, and 
the southernmost park is Writing-on-Stone which adjoins the Alberta-Montana border. 
Alberta’s provincial parks were visited by 2,102,000 tourists and vacationists in 1964. 


In addition to the recreational parks, 21 sites have been established to mark and pre- 
serve locations of historic interest. They include: Athabasca Landing, Buckingham 
House, Coronation Boundary Marker, Early Man Site, Fort DeL’Isle, Fort George, Fort 
Vermilion, Fort Victoria, Fort White Earth, Frog Lake Massacre, Hay Lakes Telegraph 
Station, Massacre Butte, Ribstones, Standoff, Stephansson, Twelve Foot Davis, Shaw 
Woolen Mill, Rev. George McDougall’s Death Site, Fort McLeod, Indian Stone Pile and 
St. Joseph Industrial School. 


Provided also for Albertans are the Wilderness Provincial Park, which adjoins Jasper 
National Park in the north and extends along the British Columbia border, and two 
wilderness areas established under the Forest Reserves Act in 1961. The Wilderness 
Provincial Park has an area of 2,149 sq. miles, Siffeur Wilderness 159 sq. miles and White 
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Goat Wilderness 489 sq. miles. These areas have been set aside to preserve as far as 
possible the natural scene and are not subject to any development or provided with roads. 


British Columbia.—There are 227 (170 developed) provincial parks in British 
Columbia with a total area of about 9,992 sq. miles. These parks are classified as A, 
B and C. Class A parks are reserved solely for recreational purposes; some are highly 
developed and others are wilderness areas. Class B parks are set aside primarily for 
recreation, but regulations permit other natural resource use where this is not in conflict 
with recreation. Class C parks are administered in detail by a Parks Board of local 
citizens, under the over-all jurisdiction of the Minister of the Department of Recreation 
and Conservation. British Columbia parks are in many stages of development and 
dedicated to a variety of recreational uses. There are immense wilderness areas such as 
Tweedsmuir Park and Wells Gray Park. Outstanding scenic and mountain reserves 
include Garibaldi, Mount Robson, Manning and Bowron Lakes Parks. The formal 
gardens of Peace Arch Park are a monument to the goodwill between Canada and the United 
States.. Vancouver Island has a chain of small forested parks that have achieved tremen- 
dous popularity with tourists—the best known are Little Qualicum Falls, Miracle Beach 
and Goldstream. The famous gold town of Barkerville has been restored to become the 
first Provincial Historic Park. Eight marine parks with mooring facilities and campsites 
have been developed on the islands of the Straits of Georgia for the benefit of water-borne 
vacationists. The popularity of the province’s parks, with. their integrated campsites 
and picnic areas, is attested by the fact that about 4,000,000 persons visited them during 
1963; about one quarter of the visitors were campers and the remainder day visitors. 
Records show that Mount Seymour, Cultus Lake and Alouette Lake Parks were the most 
popular. 


Subsection 3.—Canada’s National Capital* 


Ottawa, the city selected by Queen Victoria in 1857 to be the seat of government for 
the Province of Canada in British North America, was designated the National Capital 
upon Confederation on July 1, 1867. The community had grown out of the military and 
construction camp that served as headquarters for the building of the Rideau Canal, 
a project carried out between 1826 and 1832 to establish a safe navigable waterway between 
Lake Ontario and the Ottawa River. The building of the Canal was the crowning achieve- 
ment in the life of a distinguished British military engineer, Lieutenant-Colonel John By, 
R.E., who gave his name to the new settlement inhabited mainly by stone-masons and 
discharged soldiers. As time passed, Bytown prospered as a timber centre and was incor- 
porated as a town in 1847. Then, on Dec. 18, 1854, the name of Bytown was changed to 
Ottawa and under that name the community was incorporated as a city on Jan. 1, 1855. 


The city, situated in an area of great natural beauty and surrounded by waterways, 
has remained a self-governing municipality and, although throughout the years the Federal 
Government co-operated with the municipal authorities in the development of a system 
of driveways and parks, the city expanded without the benefit of a comprehensive plan. 
However, in 1950 a Master Plan was presented to the Government of Canada, designed 
to guide the development of the Capital’s urban area over the following half-century and 
to protect the beauty of the surrounding National Capital Region. This Region originally 
covered 900 sq. miles but was increased in 1959 to 1,800 sq. miles—half in the Province of 
Ontario and half in the Province of Quebec. Although the successful implementation of 
the Plan is dependent upon the co-operation of the cities of’ Ottawa, Hull and Eastview 
and of about sixty other autonomous municipalities and the two provincial governments 
involved, the National Capital Plan is not officially recognized by the Governments of 
Ontario and Quebec. 

The federal agency responsible for the planning of Canada’s Capital is the National 
Capital Commission, created in 1959 to replace the Federal District Commission which, 
in turn, was the lineal descendant of the Ottawa Improvement Commission. The National 


* Prepared in the Information and Historical Division, National Capital Commission, Ottawa. 
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Capital Commission, which reports to Parliament through the Minister of Public Works, 
is composed of twenty members appointed by the Governor in Council and representing 
each of Canada’s ten provinces. It is headed by a chairman and a general manager and 
has a personnel of over 700, although this number fluctuates because of the seasonal 
character of a large part of the work involved. Six committees give advice and direction 
to the Commission: the Executive Committee consists of the chairman and vice-chairman 
of the Commission and three other members appointed by the Commission, one of whom 
is from the Province of Quebec; the Land Committee, composed of several experts in land 
evaluation, advises the Commission on matters of land purchases and property admini- 
stration; the Advisory Committee on Design, comprising prominent Canadian architects, 
town planners and landscape architects, gives advice on the external appearance of govern- 
ment buildings, locations, site plans and landscape designs; the Historical Advisory Com- 
mittee advises the Commission on matters of preservation, marking and interpretation of 
buildings and sites having historical significance within the National Capital Region; 
the [nformation Advisory Committee studies and considers the publicity and public relations 
programs of the Commission; and the Gatineau Park Advisory Committee is concerned with 
the administration and development of Gatineau Park. 


The National Capital Plan, as conceived by the eminent French town planner, the late 
Jacques Gréber, was dedicated to those who gave their lives for Canada during the Second 
World War and has since constituted the Commission’s planning guide for the Capital of 
Canada. In accordance with the first proposal of the Master Plan, the principle of ‘‘open 
space” is being applied, a policy beneficial to both residents and visitors. Part of this 
policy involves the restoration to their natural beauty of the shores of the waterways in 
and around Ottawa, a program evident in the work of the Commission at Rideau Falls 
Park opposite the City Hall and in the development of Vincent Massey Park in the heart 
of the city; the latter is a 75-acre park and playground extension to 50-acre Hog’s Back 
Park at the foot of Hog’s Back Falls. The Commission owns 40 miles of riverfront property 
in the National Capital and makes these attractive areas accessible to the public. On the 
Quebec side of the Ottawa River the Commission maintains two parks—the historically 
interesting Brébeuf Park and Jacques Cartier Park, both on the shores of the Ottawa 
River. There are at present 40 miles of wide landscaped roadways in Ottawa and Hull, 
and 30 miles of right-of-way have been acquired for future expansion. The Commission 
cares for the landscaping of 13 municipal parks in Ottawa—Hull, of which Strathcona Park 
in Sandy Hill district and Rockcliffe Park are the most extensive and attractive. The 
acquisition of land along both shores of the Ottawa and Rideau Rivers and the exceptionally 
wide rights-of-way for parkways have given Ottawa about 4,000 acres of open space. 


The program of planned location of new government buildings has been under way for 
some time and excellent examples of planned sites for government structures now exist at 
Confederation Heights, at Tunney’s Pasture and at the Printing Bureau site in Hull. 
Other areas, such as the large tract of already serviced land at Pinecrest, are awaiting 
development. The grounds of more than 140 government buildings in the National 
Capital Region are cared for by the Commission, which also gives assistance to municipal 
projects that enhance the attractiveness of the area, such as the provision of land and 
landscaping for the 10-mile Queensway being built under a four-way partnership between 
the Federal Government, the National Capital Commission, the Province of Ontario and 
the City of Ottawa. 


An important proposal of the Master Plan calls for the establishment of a Greenbelt 
around the National Capital, one of the main objectives of which is to restrain the tentacular 
and uneconomical growth of the city. There is also the aesthetic consideration that this 
belt of green open space and planned building sites will provide the beautified Capital 
with suitable approaches. The present semicircular Greenbelt on the Ontario side occupies 
some 41,000 acres of land and surrounds, to a depth of about two and one half miles, the 
urban zone at an average distance of nine miles from the Peace Tower. The Commission 
encourages agricultural activity within this area and at the same time reserves within its 
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boundaries certain tracts of land to be occupied by government buildings, public institu- 
tions and some types of industrial development such as research and experimentation 
establishments requiring considerable space to operate. ‘There are many other factors 
that help make the NCC Greenbelt an ideal planning measure: it is an incentive for better 
urban land use and it favours the development of satellite communities in the National 
Capital Region. 

The Commission has under way the large-scale program advocated in the Master 
Plan of removing railway trackage and yards from the urban area with the co-operation 
of the railway companies. The abandoned rights-of-way are destined to become roadways 
which will relieve traffic bottlenecks within the heart of the city; the Queensway, still 
under construction, runs on a former railway bed. This program, which is expected to 
be completed by 1967, involves the removal of 32 miles of track, the elimination of 72 
railway crossings and the consequent acquisition of 449 acres of high-value land for re- 
development. The removal of most of the railway lines from the central parts of the 
Capital will allow the Commission as the agent of the Federal Government to redevelop 
key areas such as LeBreton Flats, the present Union Station sector and parts of Sussex 
Drive near the approaches to the new Macdonald-Cartier bridge. 


The Master Plan also includes the establishment and development of the beautiful 
and impressive Gatineau Park, a 75,000-acre forest and lake area in the shape of a triangle 
stretching from its apex in the city of Hull northwestward for 35 miles into the Laurentian 
Hills. The National Capital Commission owns more than 64,000 acres of the projected 
area and the acquisition of private holdings is continuing. The 22 miles of parkway now 
traversing this area are to be extended deeper into the wilderness. Camping and picnic 
sites are being improved by the installation of drinking fountains, barbecues and outdoor 
ovens, and well-designed restrooms, and by the addition of fishing and swimming facilities. 
At Lac Philippe and Lac Lapéche, two of the four big lakes in Gatineau Park, the Com- 
mission has developed or is planning large-scale public recreation facilities with easy road 
access. 


In addition to these major development projects, the National Capital Commission, 
through its Historical Advisory Committee, plans to conserve and mark historic buildings 
and sites as mementoes of the past. Such sites are carefully studied and their preservation 
and suitable identification is an important part of the over-all program. 


Planning aid to municipalities in the National Capital Region is given in the form of 
grants in special circumstances and advice on establishing areas of subdivision control, 
preparation of basic plans and maps, master plans for communities and zoning legislation. 
This advice is available upon request and the Commission, having no planning powers, 
must seek to persuade rather than impose its proposals. 


Estimated expenditures for Commission projects in the year ended Mar. 31, 1965 
totalled $29,217,000, which included $7,111,000 for administration, operation and main- 
tenance and $22,106,000 for capital projects and assistance to municipalities. 


Section 2.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation* 


Wildlife in Canada is an important renewable natural resource. In the early days, 
wildlife was, and in large areas still is, a form of sustenance in the hinterland, and trade 
in fur determined the course of exploration and settlement. During the period of the 
opening up of the country, a number of mammals and birds became seriously depleted or 
completely extinct. The passenger pigeon, the great auk and the Labrador duck were 
extirpated, the buffalo vanished from the prairies, and wapiti, prong horn antelope and 
muskoxen were reduced to small fractions of their former numbers. The destruction was 
not limited to birds and mammals but in areas of settlement their habitat was reduced by 
the cutting and burning of the forests, the diversion and pollution of streams and other 
changes in the land. 


* A series of special articles relating to the wildlife resources of Canada has been carried in previous editions of 
the Year Book. See the list of special articles in Chapter X XVII, Part II, under the heading of ‘‘Fauna and Flora’’. 
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Since then it may be said that wildlife has been changed and influenced by man to the 
degree that he has changed and influenced the environment for wildlife. The Arctic and 
alpine tundra, one of Canada’s major vegetational regions, has been changed hardly at 
all; the adjacent subarctic and subalpine non-commercial forests have been changed 
principally as a result of increased human travel causing more forest fires; the great forest 
farther south has not lost its real character through being managed for commercial use; 
cultivable lands, whether originally forest or grassland, have completely changed, but 
often they and the managed forest are better for many forms of wildlife than the original 
wilderness. Some creatures thrive on change. There are more moose, deer, ruffed 
grouse and probably more coyotes than in Indian days. Fur species, such as beaver and 
muskrat, are easily managed and many small mammals and birds thrive better in fields 
and woodlots than in the virgin forests, provided that they are not poisoned by pesticides. 
At the present time, the harvestable surplus of game and fur species across Canada is 
seldom fully utilized and it is quite clear that wildlife will remain abundant wherever there 
is suitable habitat and enlightened management. 


Thus, Canada today is known throughout the world for the wealth and variety of its 
wildlife. It maintains most or all the existing stocks of woodland caribou, mountain sheep, 
wolves, grizzly bears and wolverines, to mention a few. And these animals exist not only 
because of the vastness of their habitat but also because of man’s efforts to preserve them. 
There is evidence of concern about the preservation of wildlife by the early Canadians; 
there were game laws in force in the original provinces when all but a few thousand acres 
of land were still the patrimony of the Indians. In 1885 pioneer conservationists were 
instrumental in establishing Banff Park in Alberta and in 1887 a bird sanctuary, the first 
on the Continent, was established at Last Mountain Lake in Saskatchewan. The same 
fervour for preservation of Canada’s wildlife heritage led to the complete protection of 
wood bison in 1893 and to the purchase and establishment of a nucleus herd of plains bison 
at Wainwright in Alberta in 1907. Thus was formed the basis of wildlife conservation 
efforts, which, for a long time, took the form of protection of certain species from destruc- 
tion by man or predator. Better knowledge of nature’s operations and the recognition 
of the fact that many other factors combine to cause fluctuation in wildlife numbers are 
now being reflected in a loosening of restrictions on hunting and a rescinding of preserves. 
The science of animal numbers is new and sometimes runs counter to popular prejudice 
but it is well understood that any area will support only so many animals, and species 
that are highly productive must have a quick turnover. Wildlife must never be separated 
from the consideration of its environment and if the environment is fully stocked the 
annual increment need only replace the losses. All extra is surplus, only part of which 
is taken by predators and part, if the animal is a game species, by man. 

As a natural resource, wildlife within the provinces comes under the administration 
of the respective provincial governments; wildlife on federal lands and certain problems of 
national or international interest are the concern of the Federal Government. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service.—The Canadian Wildlife Service deals with most 
wildlife problems coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. It was 
organized in 1947 to meet the growing need for scientific research in wildlife management 
and is a division of the Natural and Historic Resources Branch of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. The Service conducts scientific research into 
wildlife problems in the Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory and the National Parks, 
advises the administrative agencies concerned on wildlife management, and co-operates in 
the application of such advice. It administers the Migratory Birds Convention Act, 
provides co-ordination and advice in connection with the administration of the Game 
Export Act in the provinces, deals with national and international problems relating to 
wildlife resources, and co-operates with other agencies having similar interests and prob- 
lems in Canada and elsewhere. 

The Migratory Birds Convention Act was passed in 1917 to give effect to the Migra- 
tory Birds Treaty signed at Washington in 1916. It provides a measure of protection for 
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numerous species of birds that migrate between the two countries. The Canadian Wildlife 
Service, in its capacity as administrator of the Act, is responsible for recommending the 
annual revision of the Migratory Bird Regulations, which govern such matters as open 
seasons and other waterfowl hunting details, taking and possessing migratory birds for 
scientific or propagating purposes, eiderdown collecting, etc. The Act and Regulations 
thereunder are enforced by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in both administra- 
tion and enforcement co-operation is received from provincial authorities. There are 
107 migratory bird sanctuaries in Canada, having a total area of 43,887 sq. miles. A 
sanctuary may be established on the initiative of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources or of a provincial or municipal government, or on petition by a private 
person or organization. Bird banding provides valuable information on the migration of 
birds and their natural history and is especially useful in waterfowl management. Serially 
numbered bands supplied by the United States Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
are used in Canada as well as in the United States. 


Many research projects under way were continued during 1964. These included the 
study, in co-operation with the governments of Manitoba and Saskatchewan and the 
Council of the Northwest Territories, of barren-ground caribou and of wolves that prey 
upon caribou. Human utilization is still the most important factor in herd reduction but 
other significant factors include effects of forest fires on winter range, predation, accidents 
and poor calf survival. Studies were continued on mink, muskrat and beaver in the 
Mackenzie District, and of polar bear and Arctic fox in Keewatin and Franklin Districts. 
Big game mammals in the National Parks were also the object of continued study, special 
attention being given to mountain sheep and wapiti in the mountain parks of Alberta 
where large populations of those species facilitate investigations. In Wood Buffalo Park, 
investigations into the problems of disease and low reproductive rates among bison were 
continued as a long-term project in the hope that some control of each might be achieved. 


Damage to cereal crops by wild ducks and sandhill cranes continued to receive in- 
tensive study and much time was devoted to other species greatly reduced in number or 
in danger of extinction, such as the Ross’ goose, trumpeter swan, and whooping crane. 
Nation-wide investigations of migratory waterfowl included kill surveys conducted in 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario and a crop-damage survey in 
Saskatchewan. Arctic bird-banding programs were continued, as were pilot programs of 
wetlands leasing. The loss of wetlands to drainage and filling for agricultural and other 
purposes poses a serious threat to the waterfowl resource. 


At the end of 1964 the research staff included 44 wildlife biologists stationed at various 
centres throughout Canada. Staff specialists covering mammalogy, limnology, migratory 
bird populations, migratory bird habitat, ARDA, and pesticides, were stationed in Ottawa. 
Ornithologists were located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Saskatoon, Sask., 
Winnipeg, Man., Ottawa and Aurora, Ont., Quebec, Que., Sackville, N.B., and St. John’s, 
Nfld. Mammalogists were stationed in the Northwest Territories at Fort Smith and 
Inuvik, at Whitehorse in the Yukon Territory, and at Edmonton, Sackville and Ottawa. 
A limnologist was located at Jasper and a range specialist and two pathologists at Edmonton 
and Ottawa, respectively. A number of university graduates and undergraduates are 
engaged annually to assist in summer field work. Ottawa headquarters has an admini- 
strative staff of about 30 in addition to supervisory research officers. 


Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation Measures.—As stated previously, 
each province has jurisdiction over its own wildlife resources. The measures adopted by 
the respective provincial governments to conserve these resources are outlined in the 
1963-64 Year Book at pp. 46-52. The conservation of wild fur-bearing animals in the 
different provinces is discussed in the Fisheries and Furs Chapter, Part II, and information 
on provincial conservation of fisheries resources is given in Part I of the same Chapter, 
together with data relating to the work of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and 
to international fisheries conservation (see Index). 
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THE FLORA OF CANADA* 


An earlier general description of the flora of Canada was prepared for the 1938 Year 
Book by John Adams (1938) and revised in 1945 by Harold A. Senn. This account noted 
descriptive works on the Canadian flora prior to 1945 and gave an excellent summary of 
the factors affecting plant life under the headings of climate (temperature, precipitation, 
light, wind and altitude) and environment (ecological relationships and groups, exotic 
and weed flora). It also included a large section on the classification of the flora, noting 
the status at that date of Canadian cryptogams (ferns and fern allies, mosses, liverworts, 
lichens, fungi, and freshwater and marine algae) and phanerogams (flowering plants, made 
up of gymnosperms and angiosperms), and discussing the various floral regions of Canada 
as illustrated by the ferns and flowering plants. Reference may also be made to the paper 
by Adams (1926) entitled A Survey of Canadian Plants in Relation to their Environment. 


This article will again present an account of the various Floral Regions but, rather 
than repeat much of the remaining easily available information, will concern itself chiefly 
with advances in Canadian botany since 1945 in an endeavour to present a broad view of 
the problems with which Canadian botanists are concerned. 


Plant-collecting ranks with bird-watching as one of the most popular activities of 
amateurs in the field of natural history, and science has benefited greatly from the fact 
that the amateur collector has often reported his findings in the literature, perhaps as a 
checklist covering a certain region, or has donated his material (or duplicates) to be in- 
corporated into the collections of large institutions where it is available for study. 


The beauty of flowers provides the initial stimulus for collecting plants, and the 
relative ease with which plants may be collected and preserved and the small space re- 
quired for their storage contribute to the popularity of the hobby. The methods of 
collecting and preserving botanical specimens are described in general by Gleason (1958), 
Porsild (1957), and in more detail by Savile (1962). 


Latin names present an obstacle, but only at the beginning. They actually simplify 
working with plants because of the precision with which they are applied to distinct forms. 
Many different plants are known by the same vernacular or ‘common’ name in different 
parts of the country, and many plants also have several common names, often making it 
impossible to pinpoint accurately the species to which one is referring. The ‘binomial’ 
Latin name also gives some information as to the relationships of the plant. The Rose 
Family (Rosaceae), for example, is made up of several groups (genera), each of which usually 
contains several species obviously more closely related to one another than to members of 
the other groups. One of these groups constitutes the genus Rosa. One of the members of 
this group is distinguished from other ‘roses’ by its thick, roughly veined (rugose) leaves, 
and is known as the species Rosa rugosa. Another group of the Rose Family unites the 
cinquefoils or five-fingers in the genus Potentilla, but these are all so different from any 
species of Rosa that they obviously justify being placed in a separate major subdivision. 


Floral Regions of Canada 


In a country the size of Canada, several different floral regions are to be expected as a 
result of climatic and topographical differences, diverse soils and past history (submergence 
of the land, glaciation, land-bridges, etc.). Some idea of the complexity of the Floral 
Regions may be obtained by reference to Sheet 38 of the Atlas of Canada (1957), which 
shows the major regions further subdivided on the basis of their “natural vegetation”’. 
Because the regions of natural vegetation are based largely upon their dominant trees, there 
is a striking similarity between this vegetation map and the accompanying map. Four 
of the Floral Regions are dealt with in this article under the names used for the corres- 
ponding Forest Regions: the Boreal, Acadian, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, and Deciduous 
(Carolinian) Forest Regions. The titles used for the other Floral Regions are: Prairie 


* Prepared by Homer J. Scoggan, Ph.D. (McGill), National Museum of Canada, Natural History Branch, 
Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. Bibliographical references (chiefly since 1945) are listed alpha- 
betically by authors in the Bibliography at pp. 59-61. 
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Grasslands and Parklands Floral Region, Western Floral Region, and Arctic Barren 
Grounds Floral Region. The Western Floral Region comprises the area covered by the 
Subalpine, Columbia, Montane, and Coast Forest Regions. A larger scale map showing 
the Forest Regions in more detail, prepared in 1956 and reprinted in 1963, is available 
from the federal Department of Forestry. 


Boreal Forest Floral Region 


The great transcontinental coniferous forest occupies about three quarters of the area 
of continental Canada. It merges on the north into the Arctic Barren Grounds and on 
the south into the other Floral Regions. It reaches northward in the east only to the 
head of Ungava Bay but slopes steeply northwestward to reach the delta of the Mackenzie 
River. The cause of this slope is discussed under the heading ‘“‘The Plant Environment’ 
(see p. 49). 

Except for southern British Columbia and the coastal and alpine regions of that prov- 
ince, the boreal forest extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, its area being delimited by 
those of the dominant species, black spruce (Picea mariana) and white spruce (P. glawca— 
replaced in the west by the varieties albertiana and porsildiz). White spruce favours upland 
sites, with aspen (Populus tremuloides) and paper-birch (Betula papyrifera) as common 
associates throughout nearly the whole area and balsam-fir and jack-pine throughout most 
of the southern half. Black spruce favours low-lying wet muskegs, where it is commonly 
associated throughout the area with tamarack (Larix laricina). Eastern white cedar 
(Thuja occidentalis), hemlock (T’suga canadensis), white pine (Pinus strobus) and red pine 
(P. resinosa) occur in the southeastern section, the cedar being an indicator of calcareous 
habitats in a region largely underlain by the acidic granites and gneisses of the Canadian 
Shield. Choke-cherry (Prunus virginiana) and pin-cherry (P. pensylvanica) are common 
throughout the Region and mountain-maple (Acer spicatum) is common in the eastern half. 
The ground cover is usually sparse, even in relatively open areas, the thick layer of old, 
very slowly decaying ‘needles’ of past years providing little encouragement for seedlings to 
root. Shrubs and herbs are typically oxylophytic (acid-loving). 


Characteristic shrubs of the Region include junipers (Juniperus communis and J. 
horizontalis), various currants and gooseberries (Ribes), shrubby cinquefoil (Potentilla 
fruticosa), buckthorn (Rhamnus alnifolia), buffalo-berry (Shepherdia canadensis), red-osier 
(Cornus stolonifera), and several members of the Honeysuckle Family such as snowberry 
(Symphoricarpos albus), honeysuckles (Lonicera), bush-honeysuckle (Diervilla lonicera), 
viburnums (Viburnum) and elder-berries (Sambucus). Sweet gale (Myrica gale) is common 
around the margins of ponds. Sweet-fern (Comptonia peregrina) and bearberry (Arctosta- 
phylos uva-ursi) favour dry sandy areas. 


Typical herbs include wild lily-of-the-valley (Maianthemum canadense), bluebead 
(Clintonia borealis), members of the Orchid Family (calypso, Calypso bulbosa; stemless 
lady’s-slipper, Cypripedium acaule; twayblades, Listera; coral-roots, Corallorhiza; rattle- 
snake-plantains, Goodyera), miterwort (Mitella nuda), goldthread (Coptis groenlandica), 
red baneberry (Actaea rubra), sanicle (Sanicula marilandica), sweet cicelys (Osmorhiza), 
bunchberry (Cornus canadensis), Indian-pipe (Monotropa uniflora), pinesap (M. hypopithys), 
one-flowered pyrola (Moneses uniflora), wintergreens (Pyrola), prince’s-pine (Chimaphila 
umbellata), creeping snowberry (Gaultheria hispidula), cow-wheat (Melampyrum lineare) 
and twin-flower (Linnaea borealis). 


Salt-marshes along the Atlantic Coast of this and the Acadian Forest Region commonly 
harbour such halophytes (salt-lovers) as arrow-grass (T'riglochin maritima), alkali-grasses 
(Puccinellia), spike-grass (Distichlis spicata), sedges such as Carex subspathacea, C. paleacea, 
C. mackenzit, and C. glareosa, a bulrush (Scirpus rufus), black grass (Juncus gerardit), 
knotweeds (Polygonum), three docks (Rumex maritimus var. fueginus, R. mexicanus, and 
h. pallidus), coast-blite (Chenopodium rubrum), orach (Atriplex patula; A. glabriuscula), 
sea-samphire (Salicornia europaea), sea-blites (Suaeda), sand-spurreys (Spergularia), sea- 
chickweed (Arenaria peploides), seaside crowfoot (Ranunculus cymbalaria), Scotch lovage 
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(Ligusticum scothicum), sea-milkwort (Glaux maritima), sea-lavender (Limonium nashit), 
a gerardia (Gerardia maritima), seaside-goldenrod (Solidago sempervirens) and asters (Aster 
brachyactis, A. laurentianus, A. subulatus). A peculiar member of the Parsley Family, 
Lilaeopsis chinensis, with leaves replaced by hollow jointed petioles, occurs in the salt- 
marshes of Nova Scotia. Ditch-grass (Ruppia maritima) is common in pools in the salt- 
marshes. Other halophytic plants confined chiefly to the coastal sands include a meadow- 
grass (Poa eminens), sea lyme-grass (Elymus mollis), beachgrass (Ammophila breviligulata), 
a knotweed (Polygonum fowlerz), saltwort (Salsola kalz), sea-rocket (Cakile edentula), beach- 
pea (Lathyrus japonicus), seaside-spurge (Huphorbia polygonifolia), beach-heath (Hud- 
sonia tomentosa), sea-lungwort (Mertensia maritima) and a large-flowered ragwort (Senecio 
pseudo-arnica). Species found more commonly on rocky sea ledges include pearlworts 
(Sagina), an angelica (Coelopleurwm), thrift (Armeria labradorica) and seaside-plantains 
(Plantago juncoides and P. oliganthos). 


Undrained areas of acidic heath bog with a characteristic ericaceous flora are scattered 
throughout the wetter parts of this as well as the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region. 
Their remarkably uniform flora typically includes such members of the Heath Family 
(Hricaceae) as leather-leaf (Chamaedaphne), Labrador-tea (Ledum groenlandicum), bog- 
laurel (Kalmia polifolia), bog-rosemary (Andromeda glaucophylla), small cranberry (Ozxy- 
coccus quadripetalus), velvet-leaf-blueberry (Vaccinium myrtilloides) and low sweet blue- 
berry (V. pensylvanicum). Another member of the family, rhodora (Rhododendron cana- 
dense), occurs in heath bogs from Quebec to Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. Other 
characteristic heath bog species are a cotton-grass (Hrzophorum angustifolium), baked-apple- 
berry (Rubus chamaemorus), and two insectivorous plants—pitcher-plant (Sarracenta pur- 
purea) and sundew (Drosera rotundifolia). Three-way sedge (Dulichium arundinaceum), 
marsh-five-finger (Potentilla palustris) and buckbean (Menyanthes trifoliata) are common 
associates along the borders of ponds and in drainage ditches. 


An interesting facet of botanical work is the investigation of the changes that take 
place in the composition of plant communities as they follow climatic trends toward the 
establishment of what is termed the ‘climax’ association for a particular climatic region. 
These successional changes sometimes take place rapidly enough for direct observation. 
For example, white spruce (Picea glauca), the dominant member of upland areas throughout 
the transcontinental coniferous forest, is commonly quickly replaced by aspen (Populus 
tremuloides) or jack-pine (Pinus banksiana) following forest fires, the burnt areas also 
being taken over by dense stands of fireweed (Epilobiwm angustifolium). It may be de- 
cades before the original white spruce forest is re-established. Other changes take place 
more slowly but, by studying an association in various stages of its development, one may 
usually form a reliable opinion as to the various stages in the succession toward the climax 
association. Heath bogs illustrate this very well. 


As noted above, the characteristic flora of a heath bog consists largely of ericaceous 
species, these growing on the drier upland sites of the bog. A pond in the bog, however, 
may contain such floating aquatics as pondweeds (Potamogeton), yellow pond-lilies (Nu- 
phar) and water-lilies (Nymphaea), while its shores may be lined with cat-tails (Typha), 
reed-grass (Phragmites communis), marsh-five-finger (Potentilla palustris), water-parsnip 
(Sium suave), water-hemlocks (Cicuta) and buckbean (Menyanthes trifoliata). As the 
shore plants multiply, they gradually encroach upon the open water of the pond, building 
a floating carpet upon which it is sometimes possible to walk. The pond is finally com- 
pletely filled by these plants, whose continued growth raises the level still more and accu- 
mulates soil upon which the ericaceous community can develop. Such acid-loving trees 
as black spruce (Picea mariana) and tamarack (Larix laricina) may also invade the area. 
Under present climatic conditions, the heath bog appears to be a rather stable climax 
association, but if drainage ditches are dug (as in many of the commercial peat areas) the 
acids of the soil will be gradually leached away by rain-water, opening the way to invasion 
by aspen and other pioneering species, and finally to the forest characteristic of the region. 
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Acadian Forest Floral Region 

The accompanying map places Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and most of 
southern New Brunswick in this Region. It is transitional to the Boreal Forest and, 
particularly in the northern part, scarcely distinguishable from it as to tree species. In 
its more typical development, however, the following deciduous trees are characteristic: 
American elm (Ulmus americana), red oak (Quercus borealis), sugar-maple (Acer saccharum), 
red maple (A. rubrum), striped maple (A. pensylvanicum), yellow birch (Betula lutea), 
wire birch (B. populifolia), various ashes (Fraxinus), large-toothed aspen (Populus grandi- 
dentata), ironwood (Ostrya virginiana) and beech (Fagus grandifolia). A characteristic 
conifer is red spruce (Picea rwbens). 

Typical shrubs include witch-hazel (Hamamelis virginiana; blooming in the fall), 
black cherry (Prunus serotina), speckled alder (Alnus rugosa) and mountain-ash (Sorbus 
americana). 

The herbaceous ground cover is very similar to that of the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence 
Forest Region and is described under that heading. 

The Acadian Forest Region has somewhat more rainfall than the adjoining regions 
and is generally warmer than the Boreal Forest Region. Its most striking floristic element 
is a number of species characteristic of the Atlantic Coastal Plain, particularly the Pine 
Barrens of New Jersey, that reach their northern limits in Nova Scotia or Newfoundland 
(see p. 56); the small grass-like fern, curly-grass (Schizaea pusilla) is known only from 
shores, bogs and woods of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland and from the Pine Barrens of 
New Jersey; a member of the Amaryllis Family (Lophiola americana) is known only from 
bogs and peaty shores of western Nova Scotia, northern Delaware and the Pine Barrens 
of New Jersey (the Nova Scotian plant is sometimes separated as a distinct species, L. 
septentrionalis); broom-crowberry (Corema conradii), another characteristic Pine Barren 
plant, is definitely known in Canada only from sands and siliceous rocks of Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland and the Magdalen Islands of Quebec; dwarf huckle- 
berry (Gaylussacia dumosa) is known in Canada only from peaty bogs of eastern New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland; Plymouth gentian (Sabatia kennedyana) inhabits sandy and 
peaty margins of fresh ponds of Nova Scotia (Yarmouth Co.), Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island; screw-stem (Bartonia paniculata) is known from Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, south along the Coastal Plain to Florida. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Floral Region 


This Region includes northern New Brunswick, parts of the coastal region of the 
Gaspe Peninsula of Quebec, southern Quebec, southern Ontario (except for the Deciduous 
Forest Floral Region in the extreme south), and the extreme southeastern corner of 
Manitoba, together with an enclave around Lake St. John, Que., where the topography 
is strikingly like that of the St. Lawrence and Richelieu River lowlands. Temperatures 
are moderate but rainfall is generally somewhat less than in the Acadian Forest Floral 
Region. 

Sugar-maple (Acer saccharwn), red maple (A. rubrum), striped maple (A. pensylva- 
nicum), red oak (Quercus borealis), red ash (Fraxinus pensylvanica), black ash (F. nigra), 
American elm (Ulmus americana), yellow birch (Betula lutea), wire-birch (B. populzfolia) 
and large-toothed aspen (Populus grandidentata) occur in the Gaspe Peninsula (the north- 
ernmost part of the region), and beech (Fagus grandifolia) just enters the extreme south- 
western part of the peninsula. Red spruce (Picea rubens), cottonwood (Populus del- 
toides), bur-oak (Quercus macrocarpa), white ash (Fraxinus americana), butternut (Juglans 
cinerea), and basswood (Tlia americana) extend northward to about the latitude of Quebec 
City, but the following drop out at about the latitudes of Ottawa and Montreal or sooner: 
black walnut (Juglans nigra), shagbark-hickory (Carya ovata), bitternut (C. cordiformis), 
white oak (Quercus alba), swamp white oak (Q. bicolor), yellow oak (Q. muhlenbergit), 
slippery elm (Ulmus rubra), rock elm (U. thomasii), hackberry (Celtis occidentalis), sweet 
birch (Betula lenta), and blue-beech (Carpinus caroliniana). Extensive stands of conifers 
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also occur, but chiefly in areas transitional to the Boreal Forest Region. However, the 
eastern hemlock (7'swga canadensis) and eastern white cedar (Thuja occidentalis) have 
their main distribution in Canada in this Region. 


The following shrubs or small trees occur more or less throughout the Region: Canada 
yew (Taxus canadensis), sweet gale (Myrica gale), beaked hazel (Corylus cornuta), swamp- 
birch (Betula pumila), speckled alder (Alnus rugosa), green alder (A. crispa), currants and 
gooseberries (/?zbes), witch-hazel (Hammamelis virginiana), spiraeas (Spiraea), juneberries 
(Amelanchier), hawthorns (Crataegus), raspberries and blackberries (Rubus), wild plum 
(Prunus americana), Canada plum (P. nigra), pin-cherry (P. pensylvanica), choke-cherry 
(P. virginiana), black cherry (P. serotina), prickly-ash (Xanthoxylum americanum), stag- 
horn-sumac (Rhus typhina), mountain-holly (Nemopanthus mucronata), climbing bitter- 
sweet (Celastrus scandens), bladdernut (Staphylea trifolia), buckthorn (Rhamnus alnifolia), 
New Jersey tea (Ceanothus americanus and C. ovatus), leatherwood (Dirca palustris), buffalo- 
berry (Shepherdia canadensis), sanicle (Sanicula marilandica), sweet ciceleys (Osmorhiza), 
John’s-cabbage (Hydrophyllum virginianum), bush-honeysuckle (Diervilla lonicera), honey- 
suckles (Lonicera), snowberry (Symphoricarpos albus), and various viburnums (Viburnum). 


Consisting chiefly of broad-leaved trees, this Region (as also the Acadian) provides too 
much shade during the summer months for a dense ground cover of smaller plants. How- 
ever, before the leaves of the trees have expanded in the spring, a remarkably colourful and 
interesting flora springs up composed of plants able to complete their life cycle in the rel- 
atively short period of available sunlight between the end of March and the beginning of 
June and to store up reserves, chiefly in underground organs such as bulbs, tubers or root- 
stocks, for an early start on the next season’s growth. Such ‘spring’ flowers include Jack- 
in-the-pulpit (Arisaema atrorubens), wild ginger (Asarum canadense), spring-beauty (Clay- 
tonia caroliniana), hepaticas (Hepatica americana and acutiloba), blue cohosh (Caulophyllum 
thalictroides), may-apple (Podophyllum peltatum), bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis), 
Dutchman’s-breeches (Dicentra cucullaria), squirrel-corn (D. canadensis), false miterwort 
(Tiarella cordifolia), coolwort (Mitella diphylla), barren strawberry (Waldsteinia fragario- 
ides), dwarf ginseng (Panaz trifolius), and several members of the Lily Family such as 
bellworts (Uvularia), dog’s-tooth-violet (Hrythronium americanum), Solomon’s-seal (Poly- 
gonatum), false Solomon’s-seal (Smlacina racemosa), Indian cucumber-root (Medeola 
virginiana) and trilliums (J'rillium). To people living in the Region, the annual thrill of 
the first foray into the awakening woods helps to compensate for the bleak winter months. 


Another attraction of the Region is the blaze of colour before leaf-fall in the autumn 
that transforms the landscape into one of the most breath-taking spectacles of the world. 
Mixed with the green of the conifers are the yellows, reds and scarlets of the maples and the 
browns of the oaks and beeches, a favourite subject of the artist. Upon the approach of 
cold weather, a corky abscission layer gradually develops at the junction of the leaf-petiole 
with the stem, blocking off the escape of soluble sugars from the leaf and favouring the 
development of red, blue and purple pigments known as anthocyanins. These anthocy- 
anins, whose production, unlike that of the green chlorophylls, is favoured by cold weather, 
gradually mask the chlorophylls, the various degrees of masking producing the range of 
tints from yellow to scarlet. 


Deciduous (Carolinian) Forest Floral Region 


This very small Region lies on the Paleozoic limestones and dolomites of the Niagara 
Peninsula bordering the north shore of Lake Erie, south of a line joining Grand Bend, near the 
southeast end of Lake Huron, to Toronto, on the northwest end of Lake Ontario. A narrow 
strip extending northeastward along the north shore of Lake Ontario to about the vicinity 
of Belleville, east of which contact is made with the Precambrian granites and gneisses of 
the Laurentian Shield, is also probably admissible to this floristic Region. Its most 
striking feature is the presence of a number of plants at their northern limits and found 
nowhere else in Canada. The Canadian distributions of most of these have been plotted 
on maps by Fox and Soper (1952; 1953; 1954), Soper (1956; 1962), and Soper and Heim- 
burger (1961). 
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The trees include red mulberry (Morus rubra) of the Family Moraceae, tulip-tree 
(Liriodendron tultpifera) and cucumber-tree (Magnolia acuminata) of the Family Magno- 
liaceae, white sassafras (Sassafras albidum) of the Family Lauraceae, pawpaw (Asimina 
triloba) of the Family Annonaceae, sycamore (Platanus occidentalis) of the Family Platana- 
ceae, and black gum (Nyssa sylvatica) of the Family Nyssaceae. With the possible exception 
of sycamore, these species are all representatives of families found nowhere else in Canada. 
Soper (1956, fig. 9) indicates the northern limit of the Carolinian flora, based on the ranges 
of eleven genera, as extending no farther north than a line connecting the southeast end of 
Lake Huron and the northwest end of Lake Ontario, the line bending south to pass appro xi- 
mately through London, Brantford and Guelph. Sycamore has outlying stations near the 
south end of Lake Huron and near Picton, Prince Edward Co., on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario. Honey-locust (Gleditsia triacanthos) and Kentucky coffee-tree (Gymnocladus 
divica) of the Family Leguminosae are also possibly native in this Region but have been 
planted extensively farther north so that it is difficult to define their native northern limits 
precisely. Another genus restricted to this area, but representative of a family containing 
more widespread genera, is that of the chestnut (Castanea dentata) of the Beech Family 
(Fagaceae). However, apart from clumps of suckers on old stumps and some young trees 
that may be seedlings sprung from nuts planted by squirrels, there does not appear to be a 
single mature tree surviving in Canada following the fungus blight that first appeared 
in New York City in 1904 and is estimated to have killed off, by girdling the branches, up 
to 99 p.c. of the population. Other trees restricted to the Region but representative of 
genera with more widespread species are black oak (Quercus velutina), chestnut-oak (Q. 
prinus), chinquapin-oak (Q. prinoides), pignut (Carya glabra), big shellbark (C. laciniosa), 
sweet pignut (C. ovalis), mockernut (C. tomentosa), black walnut (Juglans nigra) and blue 
ash (Fraxinus quadrangulata). Certain other trees such as white oak (Quercus alba), 
yellow oak (Q. muehlenbergii), bitternut (Carya cordiformis), shagbark-hickory (C. ovata) 
and black maple (Acer nigrum) have their main area in Canada here but extend northward 
to near Ottawa or Montreal. <A study of the sociology of the trees of this Region has been 
published by Maycock (1963). 

Shrubs or small trees restricted to this Region in Canada are yam (Dvoscorea villosa; 
stem twining), spicebush (Lindera benzoin), wild senna (Cassia hebecarpa), redbud (Cercis 
canadensis), shining sumac (Rhus copallina), burning-bush (Huonymus atropurpureus), 
running strawberry-bush (Ff. obovatus), roughleaf dogwood (Cornus drummondit), flowering 
dogwood (C. florida), shrubby St. John’s-wort (Hypericum spathulatum), low blueberry 
(Vaccinium vacillans) and trumpet-creeper (Campsis radicans). 

Other shrubs with their main Canadian area in this Region but ranging northward 
generally to near Ottawa or Montreal include red cedar (Juniperus virginiana), two 
prickly vines climbing by tendrils (common greenbrier, Smilax rotundifolia, and china-root, 
S. hispida), wafer-ash (Ptelea trifoliata), northern prickly-ash (Xanthoxylum americanum), 
fragrant sumac (Rhus aromatica), poison sumac (Rf. vernix), climbing bittersweet (Celastras 
scandens), bladdernut (Staphylea trifolia), Kalm’s St. John’s-wort (Hypericum kalmianum), 
grey dogwood (Cornus racemosa), deerberry (Vaccinium stamineum), maple-leaved vi- 
burnum (Viburnum acertfolium) and arrow-wood (V. recognitum). 

Herbs restricted in Canada to this Region include walking fern (Camptosorus rhizo- 
phyllus), hart’s-tongue fern (Phyllitis scolopendrium; early reports from New Brunswick 
are probably based upon introduced plants), burgrass (Cenchrus longispinus), sand-grass 
(Triplasis purpurea), two sedges (Fimbristylis drummondii; Scleria verticillata), unicorn- 
root (Aletris farinosa), blazing-star (Chamaelirium luteum), whorled pogonia (Isotria 
verticillata), nodding pogonia (Triphora trianthophora), yellow’ nelumbo (Nelumbo lutea), 
black snakeroot (Cimicifuga racemosa), isopyrum (Isopyrum biternatum), golden-seal 
(Hydrastis canadensis), twinleaf (Jeffersonia diphylla), wood-poppy (Stylophorum diphyl- 
lum), bowman’s-root (Gillenia trifoliata; possibly escaped from gardens), wild indigo 
(Baptisia tinctoria), four bush-clovers (Lespedeza), swamp rose-mallow (Hibiscus palustris), 
green violet (Hybanthus concolor), a prickly pear (Opuntia compressa), harbinger-of-spring 
(Erigenia bulbosa), cowbane (Oxypolis rigidior), spotted wintergreen (Chimaphila maculata), 
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columbo (Swertia caroliniensis), five milkweeds (Asclepias exaltata, hirtella, purpurascens, 
sullivantii, and tuberosa), two waterleafs (Hydrophyllum appendiculatum and canadense), 
wild potato-vine (Ipomoea pandurata), fog-fruit (Lippia lanceolata), three false foxgloves 
(Aureolaria flava, pedicularia, and virginica), blue-hearts (Buchnera americana), conobea 
(Conobea multifida), richweed (Collinsonia canadensis), corn-salad (Valerianella chenopodi- 
folia), climbing hempweed (Mikania scandens; the only climbing composite in Canada), 
wing-stem (Aciinomeris alternifolia), leafcup (Polymnia canadensis), ironweeds (Vernonia) 
and four rosinweeds (Szlphiwm). 


Other herbs with their main area in this Region but ranging northward to near 
Ottawa or Montreal include two sedges (Fimbristylis autumnalis and Scleria triglomerata), 
skunk-cabbage (Symplocarpus foetidus), two aquatic water-meals (Wolffia columbiana and 
W. punctata; the simplest and smallest of all flowering plants), pokeweed (Phytolacca 
americana), a bush-clover (Lespedeza capitata) and an umbellifer (Chaerophyllum pro- 
cumbens). The spring flowers listed for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Floral 
Region (see p. 39) also occur here. 


Prairie Grasslands and Parklands Floral Region 


This Region begins a few miles east of Winnipeg and ends at the Rocky Mountain 
foothills of Alberta. Its northern boundary extends from the south end of Lake Winnipeg 
to the vicinity of Edmonton. Approximately the northern third is aspen parkland in 
which open stands of aspen (Populus tremuloides) and bur-oak (Quercus macrocarpa) 
mark the transition between the grasslands to the south and the boreal coniferous forest 
to the north. The Region comprises three general levels, rising from east to west. The 
first and lowest level includes most of the relatively moist Manitoba prairie except the 
extreme southwestern corner. It is marked off from the second prairie level to the west 
by a glacial moraine, the Missouri Coteau, west of Estevan in southeastern Saskatchewan. 
Because of the abundance of many relatively tall, conspicuously flowered plants such as 
prairie-lily (Lilium philadelphicum), beard-tongues (Penstemon), asters (Aster), goldenrods 
(Solidago) and sunflowers (Helianthus), this first prairie level has a more lush appearance 
than those to the west, whose more arid nature is reflected in the abundance of prickly 
pear (Opuntia polyacantha), purple cactus (Mamillaria vivipara), prairie sagewort (Arte- 
mista frigida), and such short wiry xerophilous grasses as grama-grass (Bouteloua gracilis) 
and buffalo-grass (Buchloe dactyloides). The third prairie level begins near Parkbeg, 
Sask., about 30 miles west of Moose Jaw, and continues westward to the Rocky Mountain 
foothills. 

Precipitation is the principal factor affecting plant growth in the prairies but its 
seasonal distribution and its range of fluctuation from year to year are often more important 
than the actual total inches of rain. The average annual precipitation in southwestern 
Manitoba, for example, is between 10 and 28 inches, but occasional years of high rainfall 
tend to mask the true conditions. The years of drought are the critical ones. Much of 
the Manitoba area, as well as the parklands of Saskatchewan and Alberta, fall within 
Thornthwaite’s Sub-humid Microthermal Climatic Province (see p. 5)), denoting suitable 
temperatures and adequate precipitation for plant growth. Most of the grasslands of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, however, fall within his Semi-arid Microthermal Climatic 
Province, characterized by a deficiency of precipitation. 

Several theories, including the effect of lightning, large herds of buffalo, or of fires 
made by the early Indians, have been advanced to account for the treelessness of the 
prairies, but climatic conditions are probably largely responsible. ‘The characteristic 
absence of trees on exposed, well-drained upland sites reflects the adverse influence of low 
precipitation effectiveness, although the extremely tough nature of the thick prairie sod is 
undoubtedly also a major barrier to the establishment of tree seedlings. The well estab- 
lished and extensive root systems of the prairie species, which thorou hly occupy the soil 
in several more or less distinct strata from a level immediately below the surface, greatly 
reduce the chances for survival of tree seedlings, which must also withstand the extremely 
severe conditions of the first winter’s exposure. These factors may largely explain the 
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scarcity of annuals in the prairie flora, as well as of weeds, except in disturbed areas. 
Under present climatic conditions, grassland and parkland appear to be in a state of bal- 
anced tension, their dividing line advancing or retreating in conformity with climatic 
cycles of varying duration. Groves of aspen stretch throughout the prairies along the 
margins of rivers and streams, and Bird (1961—E cology of the Aspen Parkland of Western 
Canada) expresses the opinion that, where there is sufficient moisture and fires are not too 
frequent, the parkland is slowly replacing the prairie in the south and is itself being replaced 
by spruce along its northern front. It is interesting to note the occurrence of a relict 
spruce community in the Spruce Woods Forest Reserve south of Brandon, where isolated 
thickets and clumps of white spruce (Picea glauca), associated with creeping juniper 
(Juniperus horizontalis), are scattered throughout an area of typical prairie vegetation. 

There appears to be no consistent correlation between local prairie communities and 
local soil types, except to the extent that the plants themselves have contributed to soil 
differentiation. Where both forest and prairie vegetation have developed on the original 
glacial till, the soil under the latter is more fertile by reason of the influence of the prairie 
vegetation itself and of the more arid climate to which the prairie species are adapted. 
In the forest, humus accumulates and mostly decays on the soil surface, whereas the 
numerous roots and rootstocks of prairie species add humus more generally throughout 
the soil profile, with consequent improvement in water-retaining properties, soil aeration, 
soil temperature, content of nitrogen-fixing bacteria and fungi, and ease of root penetration. 

The arid nature of the upland prairie habitat finds expression in various xerophytic 
adaptations of the plants. The almost complete occupation of the various soil levels by 
the root systems of different species has already been noted. This points to a fine ad- 
justment between species, so that considerable changes in their relative abundance are 
unlikely. Species such as june-grass (Koeleria cristata), with a shallow, widespreading 
root system, are able to use the moisture of the many light showers whose water does not 
soak in deeply, while deep-rooted species, such as ground-plum (Astragalus caryocarpus) 
and Indian turnip (Psoralea esculenta), can reach the more reliable water supply of greater 
depths. The enlarged root of the latter also serves as an organ of water storage, as does 
the stem of the purple cactus (Mamillaria vivipara) of the sand-dune habitat. Low stature, 
with attendant decrease of exposure to drying winds, is characteristic, few upland species 
exceeding a height of one or two feet. Species having small or narrow leaves are common, 
the lower leaves often being shed during periods of drought. 


It may be noted here that the only western tree species that reaches the Prairie 
Provinces is the lodgepole pine (Pinus contorta var. latifolia), which occurs, as an outlier 
from its main area, on the Cypress Hills of southwestern Saskatchewan. 


A typical prairie flora (representative, also, of the typical ground covering of the aspen 
parklands) commonly includes such species as the following, many of which belong to the 
Grass (Gramineae), Sedge (Cyperaceae), Rose (Rosaceae), Pulse (Leguminosae) and Com- 
posite (Compositae) Families: feathergrasses (Stipa), oat-grass (Helictotrichon hookert), 
grama-grasses (Boutelowa), cord-grass (Spartina gracilis), wild rye (Elymus macounit), 
meadow-grasses (Poa), june-grass (Koeleris cristata), sedges (Carex), wild onions (Allium), 
stargrass (Hypoxis hirsuta), pasque-flower (Pulsatilla ludoviciana), prairie-buttercup 
(Ranunculus rhomboideus), thimbleweed (Anemone cylindrica), cut-leaved anemone (A. 
multifida), bladder-pods (Lesquerella), stinking-clover (Cleome serrulata), alumroot (Heu- 
chera richardsonii), cinquefoils (Potentilla), torch avens (Geum triflorum), chamaerhodos 
(Chamaerhodos nuttallit), milk-vetches (Astragalus), loco-weeds (Oxytropis), wild licorice 
(Glycyrrhiza lepidota), hedysarum (Hedysarum alpinum), prairie-trefoil (Lotus americanus), 
prairie-clovers (Petalostemum), Indian bread-root (Psoralea esculenta), golden bean (Vher- 
mopsis rhombifolia), leadplant (Amorpha canescens), fragrant false indigo (A. nana), wild 
flaxes (Linum), larkspur violet (Viola pedatifida), silverberry (Elaeagnus commutata), 
evening primroses (Oenothera nuttallii and serrulata), prairie-parsleys (Lomatium), golden 
alexanders (Zizia aurea), milkweeds (Asclepias ovalifolia, speciosa, and viridiflora), marble- 
seeds (Onosmodium), puccoons (Lithospermum), blue giant hyssop (Agastache foeniculum), 
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wild bergamot (Monarda fistulosa), owl’s clover (Orthocarpus luteus), beard-tongues (Pen- 
stemon), northern bedstraw (Galium boreale), western snowberry (Symphoricarpos occi- 
dentalis), spiked lobelia (Lobelia spicata), false dandelions (Agoseris), skeleton-weeds (Lygo- 
desmia), everlastings (Antennaria), wormwoods (Artemisia), asters (particularly of the 
Aster ericoides group), golden asters (Chrysopsis), rabbit brush (Chrysothamnus nauseous), 
Flodman’s thistle (Cirstum flodmaniz), purple cone-flower (Echinacea angustifolia), smooth 
fleabane (Hrigeron glabellus), Gaillardia (Gaillardia aristata), iron-plants (Haplopappus), 
sunflowers (Helianthus), rubber-weeds (Hymenoxys), blazing-stars (Liatris), cone-flower 
(Ratibida columnifera), ragworts (Senecio) and goldenrods (Solidago). 


Sand-dunes, roadsides, and ‘blow-outs’ in the dry prairie have such plants as scouring- 
rush (Hquisetwm laevigatum), spikemoss (Selaginella densa), creeping savin (Juniperus hori- 
zontalis), a fescue-grass (Festuca altaica), silkgrass (Oryzopsis hymenoides), sand-drop-seed 
(Sporobolus cryptandrus), panic-grasses (Panicum), sandgrass (Calamovilfa longifolia), 
beardgrasses (Andropogon), sedges (Carex), umbrella-sedges (Cyperus houghtonii and C. 
schweinitzi), spiderwort (T’radescantia occidentalis), winged pignut (Cycloloma atriplici- 
folium), bugseeds (Corispermwm), umbrella-plant (Hriogonum flavum), four-o’clocks (Mira- 
bilis hirsuta and nyctaginea), mouse-ear chickweed (Cerastium nutans), tansy-mustards 
(Descurainia), treacle-mustards (Hrysimum), poison ivy (Rhus radicans), evening star 
(Mentzelia decapetala), scarlet gaura (Gaura coccinea), scarlet mallow (Sphaeralcea coccinea), 
prickly pear (Opuntia polyacantha), purple cactus (Mamillaria vivipara), milkweeds (As- 
clepias viridiflora and verticillata), vervain (Verbena bracteata), moss pink (Phlox hoodit), 
buffalo-bur (Solanum rostratwm), broom-rapes (Orobanche fasciculata and ludoviciana), 
perennial ragweed (Ambrosia psilostachya), false ragweed (lva xanthifolia), broom-weed 
(Gutierrezia sarothrae) and townsendia (J'ownsendia exscapa). Most of the original grass- 
land habitats have disappeared under cultivation and it is significant that many sun- 
loving prairie species, together with many common weeds, occur in such open sandy 
habitats, their establishment there being probably largely the result of lack of competition 
with forest species, although some aspen (Populus tremuloides) and bur-oak (Quercus ma- 
crocarpa) may be present. 

Saline or alkaline flats, common throughout the prairies, are characterized by halophy- 
tic members of the Goosefoot Family (Chenopodiaceae) such as glasswort (Salicornia rubra), 
winter sage (Hurotia lanata), sea-blite (Suwaeda depressa), orach (Atriplex argentea, nuttalli, 
and patula), poverty-weed (Monolepis nuttalliana), greasewood (Sarcobatus vermiculatus), 
suckleya (Suckleya suckleyana) and coast-blite (Chenopodium rubrum), together with 
alkali-grass (Distichlis stricta), cord-grasses (Spartina gracilis and pectinata), goose-grass 
(Puccinellia nuttalliana), sand-spurry (Spergularia marina), seaside crowfoot (Ranunculus 
cymbalaria), sea-milkwort (Glaux maritima), heliotrope (Heliotropium curassavicum) and 
poverty-weed (Jva axillaris). 


Western Floral Region 

This is an extremely mountainous area lying chiefly in the southern half of British 
Columbia although one of the Forest Regions (the Subalpine) includes the Rocky Moun- 
tains of southwestern Alberta and extends into the northern half of British Columbia to 
merge with the Boreal Forest Region. Other Forest Regions include those called by Rowe 
(1959) the Columbia, Montane and Coast Forest Regions. Passing from west to east at 
about the latitude of Vancouver Island, the following mountain ranges are traversed: 
Coast, Lillooet, Cascades, Columbia, Monashee, Selkirks, Purcell, and Rocky Mountains. 


The Coast Forest Region includes the lower level of Vancouver Island, the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and the coastal region (and Coast Range) of British Columbia. The 
Subalpine Forest Region has the general shape of a horseshoe, the Coast Range of its western 
arm bounding the western edge of the Montane Forest Region and the Cariboo, Columbia, 
Selkirks and Rocky Mountain ranges of its eastern arm enclosing the finger-like river valley 
strips of the Columbia Forest Region. It includes the forests above about 3,000 feet altitude 
on Vancouver Island and the mainland coast, and between approximately 5,000 and 6,800 
feet altitude in the Rocky Mountain section. The other forest regions lie generally below 
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the 3,000-foot level, while the treeless slopes and summits above treeline constitute a 
separate floral region of alpine and arctic-alpine plants. Shaw (1909) has published a paper 
entitled The Causes of Timber-line on Mountains. 

The floras of the various major subdivisions of the Western Floral Region are described 
briefly under several headings :— 


Coast Forest Region.—The lower levels of Vancouver Island, the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the mainland coastal strip north to the Alaska Panhandle lie in this Region, 
whose heavy rainfalls and mild temperatures are reflected in the dominance of the following 
mesophytic (moisture-loving) trees essentially confined to the Region: Sitka spruce (P7cea 
sttchensis), amabilis fir (Abzes amabilis), mountain hemlock (7'suga mertensiana), yellow 
cypress or cedar (Chamaecyparis nootkatensis), shore pine (Pinus contorta; the var. latifolia, 
with a more slender trunk, is the more widely distributed lodgepole pine), red alder (Alnus 
rubra), broadleaf maple (Acer macrophyllum) and cascara (Rhamnus purshiana; a small 
area also in the interior). On Vancouver Island and the adjacent mainland are the only 
stands in Canada of Garry oak (Quercus garrayana), arbutus (Arbutus menziesit; bark 
bright orange-red), and vine maple (Acer circinatum). Pacific dogwood (Cornus nuttalliz), 
usually a shrub but occasionally a small tree, is found on Vancouver Island and in the 
lower Fraser Valley. 

More wide-ranging trees include grand fir (Abies grandis), western hemlock (7’suga 
heterophylla), lodgepole pine (Pinus contorta var. latifolia), western white pine (P. motin- 
cola), western red cedar (Thuja plicata), Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga mucronata), Rocky 
Mountain juniper (Juniperus scopulorum), western yew (Zaxus brevifolia), Sitka alder 
(Alnus sinuata), black cottonwood (Populus trichocarpa) and dwarf maple (Acer glabrum). 


The large-leaved ericaceous shrub, salal (Gaultheria shallon), has its main distribution 
in this Region. A member of the Broom-rape Family (Boschniakia hookerz) lives parasiti- 
cally on its roots and was formerly used as a food plant by the Indians. Other shrubs 
essentially confined to the Coast Forest Region include Sitka willow (Salix sitchensis), 
two gooseberries (Ribes divaricatwm and R. lobbii), two currants (Ribes bracteosum and 
R. sanguineum), Indian plum (Osmaronia cerasiformis), salmon-berry (Rubus spectabilis), 
Oregon crab-apple (Pyrus fusca), red bilberry (Vaccinium parvifolium) and evergreen 
huckleberry (V. ovatum). More wide-ranging shrubs include Oregon grape (Mahonia 
aquifolium), thimbleberry (Rubus parviflorus), buck-brush (Ceanothus sanguineus), devii’s- 
club (Oplopanax horridus), tall mountain bilberry (Vacciniwmn membranaceum) and wax- 
berried elder (Sambucus cerulea). 


Common herbs of this Region include giant horsetail (Hquisetum telemateia), several 
ferns (Blechnum spicant, Cheilanthes gracillima, Dryopteris arguta, Gymnogramme triangu- 
laris, Polypodium scouleri, P. vulgare, Polystichum andersoni, P. munitum, Woodwardia 
jimbriata), western skunk-cabbage (Lysichitum americanum), western bluebead-lily (Clin- 
tonia untflora), western wake-robin (T'rilliwm ovatum), western wild ginger (Asarum cauda- 
tum), western yellow water-lily (Nuphar polysepalum), western marsh-marigold (Caltha 
asartfolia), western buttercup (Ranunculus occidentalis), false bugbane (Vrautvetteria 
grandis), cutleaf goldthread (Coptis asplenifolia), vanilla-leaf (Achlys triphylla), western 
Dutchman’s-breeches (Dicentra formosa), foamflowers (Tiarella laciniata and T. unifoliata), 
several western miterworts (Witella), goat’s-beard (Aruncus sylvester), ocean spray (Holo- 
discus discolor), a violet (Viola glabella), water parsley (Oenanthe sarmentosa), white-veined 
wintergreen (Pyrola picta), white-flowered rhododendron (Rhododendron albiflorum), false 
azalea (Menziesia ferruginea), little prince’s pine (Chimaphila menziesii), deer-cabbage 
(Nephrophyllidium crista-galli) and swamp hedge-nettle (Stachys mexicana). The beautiful 
California rhododendron (Rhododendron macrophyllum) has extensive colonies on Vancouver 
Island and near Hope, B.C. On Vancouver Island are the only stations in Canada for 
such representatives of a California-type flora as a member of the Lily Family (Brodiaea 
hyacinthina), a member of the Poppy Family (Meconella oregana), two members of the 
Mustard Family (Platyspermum scapigerum and Thysanocarpus curvipes; a third, Athysanus 
pusillus, is also found here and near Kootenay Lake), and a violet (Viola nuttallii var. 
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praemorsa). On Vancouver Island and adjacent islands are the only stations in Canada 
for four salt-marsh and seashore halophytes, three of them members of the Composite 
Family (Baeria maritima, Cotula australis, and Jawmea carnosa) and one a member of the 
Parsley Family (Glehnia littoralis var. leiocarpa). Other halophytic coastal species include 
arrow-grass (T'riglochin maritima), a very large-headed sedge (Carex macrocephala var. 
anthericoides), salt-rush (Juncus lescurii), western sea-samphire (Salicornia ambigua), 
sand-spurreys (Spergularia canadensis var. occidentalis and S. macrotheca), Chinook licorice 
(Lupinus littoralis), beach-pea (Lathyrus japonicus), a member of the Parsley Family with 
leaves reduced to hollow, jointed petioles (Lilaeopsis occidentalis; a similar species, L. 
chinensis, occurs on the coast of Nova Scotia), red goosefoot (Convolvulus soldanella), a 
franseria (Franseria chamissonis; with the habit of ragweed, Ambrosia artemisiifolia) and 
a large-flowered ragwort (Senecio pseudo-arnica; this, the arrow-grass and the beach-pea 
also occur along the Atlantic Coast). 


Subalpine Forest Region.—As previously noted, this Region comprises the higher 
levels of the forests of British Columbia and southwestern Alberta, with a transition at 
lower levels to the forests characteristic of the other climatic belts and in the north with 
the transcontinental boreal forest. Essentia'ly confined to it are amabilis fir (Abzes 
amabilis), whitebark pine (Pinus albicaulis), limber pine (P. flexilis), mountain hemlock 
(Tsuga mertensiana), and alpine larch (Larix lyallii), although the dominant species are 
Engelmann spruce (Picea engelmannii) and alpine fir (Abies lasiocarpa). Extensive stands 
of lodgepole pine (Pinus contorta var. latifolia) clothe areas after burning, and there is 
some Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga mucronata) in the extreme southwestern Alberta section. 
On the east side of the Coast Range are some western hemlock (T'suga heterophylla), 
western red cedar (Thuja plicata), and western white birch (Betula papyrifera var. com- 
mutata), and in the northern part is an admixture of boreal forest species such as white and 
black spruce (Picea glauca and mariana), aspen (Populus tremuloides) and balsam-poplar 
(Populus balsamifera). The herbaceous ground-cover vegetation is transitional between 
that of the treeless summits and slopes and the lower-lying forest regions (see p. 44). 


Montane Forest Region.—‘The Montane Forest has developed in response to the 
prevailingly dry climate of the central plateau land of British Columbia and of the southern 
mountain valleys adjacent to the Alberta boundary” (Rowe, 1959). Douglas fir (Pseu- 
dotsuga mucronata) is the primary dominant as far north as the northern boundary of the 
Fraser Plateau at about the latitude of Quesnel, although it is replaced over considerable 
areas by lodgepole pine (Pinus contorta var. latifolia) after fire. Engelmann spruce (Picea 
engelmannit) and alpine fir (Abies lasiocarpa) from the upper subalpine forests mix with 
these on cool north-facing slopes throughout the Region, and south of about latitude 
51° N in the arid grassland region characteristic of the Dry Belt between Kamloops and 
Penticton and around Kootenay Lake, ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa) “... extends 
into the grassland on rocky or sandy soils and into the Douglas fir zone on warm sunny 
slopes.... The pine forms a relatively permanent type over large areas because of the 
frequency of fires’”’ (Rowe, 1959). Black cotton (Populus trichocarpa) is conspicuous on 
alluvial flats of the lowlands. Western larch (Larix occidentalis) occurs on drier sites in 
the southern part and white spruce (Picea glauca), aspen (Populus tremuloides) and 
paper birch (Betula papyrifera) mark the transition in the north to the transcontinental 
coniferous boreal forest. 


Shrubs confined to the above-mentioned Dry Belt (with an annual rainfall rarely 
exceeding seven inches) include antelope-brush (Purshia tridentata) and a sagebrush 
(Artemisia tridentata). Other characteristic shrubs include twin-fruited ninebark (Phy- 
socarpus malvaceus) and rabbit-brush (Chrysothamnus nauseosus). Characteristic xerophy- 
tic herbs of the Dry Belt include a bunchgrass (Agropyron spicatum), several species of 
umbrella-plant (Hriogonum), rock pink (T'alinum spinescens), bitter-root (Lewisia rediviva), 
a bladder-pod (Lesquerella douglasit), a buttercup (Ranunculus glaberrimus), four species of 
stick-leaf (Mentzelia), several lupines (Lupinus), several milk-vetches (Astragalus), a scor- 
pion-weed (Phacelia linearis), perennial gilia (Gilia aggregata), a balsamroot (Balsamorrhiza 
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hirsuta), narrowleaf fleabane (Hrigeron linearis), several star-thistles (Centaurea) and desert 
pink (Stephanomeria tenutfolia). Other more mesophytic shrubs of wider distribution occur 
in the less arid portions. 


Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay River Valley, the upper 
valleys of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers, and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia 
are included in this Region. Upon encountering the mountains of this area (roughly from 
south to north, the Selkirk, Purcell, Monashee, Columbia and Cariboo ranges), the east- 
ward-moving Pacific air masses rise, coo], and condense moisture, resulting in what is known 
as the ‘Interior Wet Belt”. Up to an altitude of about 4,000 feet, the forest bears a strong 
resemblance to that of the Pacific Coast, dominated by western hemlock (7'suga heterophylla) 
and western red cedar (Thuja plicata), with varying amounts of Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga 
mucronata), western white pine (Pinus monticola), lodgepole pine (P. contorta var. latifolia), 
Engelmann spruce (Picea engelmanniz), and alpine fir (Abzes lastocarpa) and, in the southern 
section, scattered grand fir (Abies grandis) and western larch (Larix occidentalis). Black 
cottonwood (Populus trichocarpa) favours recent alluvial soils. 

Climatically similar to the Coast Forest Region and with its valleys interpenetrating 
the Montane and Subalpine Forest Regions, the shrubby and herbaceous vegetation of the 
Columbia Forest Region is very similar to that of these other Regions, although the Sel- 
kirks, being rather a plateau with emergent peaks, afford a remarkable development of 
alpine meadows, with the characteristic plants of such higher Regions. 


Alpine Floral Region.—This Region includes all of the mountainous areas above the 
tree-line (in general, above the 3,000-foot level on Vancouver Island and the adjacent Coast 
Range to above the 5,000-foot to 6,800-foot level in the Selkirks and Rockies). Many 
alpine species are also circumpolar in arctic regions and constitute a group known as arctic- 
alpine. The Canadian distributions of three arctic-alpine species, alpine bistort (Poly- 
gonum viviparum), snow draba (Draba nivalis) and woolly fernweed (Pedicularis lanata), 
and three alpine species, Lyall’s saxifrage (Sazifraga lyallii), heartleaf arnica (Arnica 
cordifolia) and Hooker’s mountain avens (Dryas hookeriana), are shown in the Atlas of 
Canada (1957, sheet 38, maps 2 and 9). 

In addition, the following are representative of the rocky summits, ledges and talus 
slopes above timber-line: several grasses of the genus Poa, many sedges (Carex), several 
rushes (Juncus; Luzula), dwarf willows (Salix), umbrella-plants (Hriogonwm), mountain- 
sorrel (Oxyria digyna), sandworts (Arenaria), alpine bitter cress (Cardamine bellidifolia), 
several drabas (Draba), roseroot (Sedwm roseuwm), several cinquefoils (Potentilla), luetkea 
(Luetkea pectinata), several locoweeds (Oxytropis), black crowberry (Empetrum nigrum), 
several willow-herbs (H'pilobiwm), four cassiopes (Cassiope), glandular Labrador-tea (Ledum 
glandulosum), alpine azalea (Loiseleuria procumbens), three mountain heaths (Phyllodoce), 
Lapland rosebay (/thododendron lapponicum), dwarf blueberry ( Vacciniwm caespitosum), bog 
blueberry (V. uliginosum), a scorpion-weed (Phacelia sericea), alpine speedwell (Veronica 
alpina), beard-tongues (Penstemon), several everlastings (Antennaria), several arnicas 
(Arnica), alpine hawk’s-beard (Crepis nana), several fleabanes (Hrigeron) and several 
ragworts (Senecio). 

Moist or wet alpine meadows, particularly in the Selkirks, commonly harbour such 
mesophytic species as alpine timothy (Phlewm alpinum), cotton-grasses (Hriophorum), 
sedges (Carex), western dog’s-tooth-violet (Erythronium), Indian hellebore (Veratrum 
eschscholtziv), rein-orchises (Habenaria), western pasque-flower (Pulsatilla occidentalis), 
white marsh-marigold (Caltha leptosepala), a buttercup (Ranunculus eschscholtzii), globe- 
flower (T’rollius lacus), a grass-of-Parnassus (Parnassia fimbriata), a saxifrage (Leptarrhena 
pyrolifolia), fern-weeds (Pedicularis bracteosa and P. groenlandica), Sitka valerian (Valeriana 
sitchensis) and arnicas (Arnica). 

Typical lists of alpine and subalpine floras as observed in Jasper and Banff National 
Parks, Alta., are given by Porsild (1959). Underhill (1961) has prepared an illustrated 
guide to some of the alpine plants of Manning Provincial Park, B.C., near the Washington 
boundary. 
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Arctic Barren Grounds Floral Region 

Botanically, the Canadian Arctic is generally regarded as comprising the treeless 
region along the northern mainland and the numerous islands of the Arctic Archipelago 
(see map). Its southern boundary, shown in the map by Porsild (1951a, p. 11), coincides 
with the northern limits of the transcontinental boreal coniferous forest, and is so indicated 
in the maps referred to above, as well as in the map plotted by Hustich (1953) showing the 
northern limits of white and black spruce. Rousseau (1952) has used plants as the basis 
of his separation of the Quebec—Labrador area into arctic, hemiarctic, and subarctic divi- 
sions, each with several subdivisions. 

Many species are endemic (confined) to the Arctic, some have alpine stations farther 
south and others are of wide distribution in Canada. Porsild (1957 and 1964) has pub- 
lished maps of the ranges of the 340 species and major geographical races found in the 
Canadian Arctic Archipelago (representing 115 genera distributed among 38 families). In 
an earlier paper, basing his calculations on the total of 327 species then known in the 
Archipelago, Porsild (1955) classed 148 species (43.9 p.c.) as belonging to a widely distrib- 
uted circumpolar group (383 high-arctic, 42 arctic-alpine, and 68 low-arctic). North 
American species comprised 58 North American Radiants, 10 Cordilleran Endemics, 26 
Arctic Archipelago Endemics, 10 Western Arctic Endemics, 16 Eastern Arctic Endemics, 
15 Amphi-Beeringian species, 17 northern Amphi-Atlantic species, and 31 southern Amphi- 
Atlantic species. The significance of these categories is pointed out in the discussion 
entitled “Plant Distribution” (p. 51). Polunin (1940) lists 297 species for the botanical 
Arctic east of about 97° West Longitude. For a general account of the vegetation and 
ecology of the Canadian eastern Arctic, see Polunin (1948). 

In addition to climatic factors of the botanical Arctic dealt with in a general manner 
in the discussion of “The Plant Environment’’, two features deserve special attention— 
permafrost (permanently frozen ground) and the effect on vegetation of soil frost phenom- 
ena. 

The map accompanying the paper by Jenness (1949) indicates the southern limits of 
permafrost in Canada as roughly coinciding with the —5° C isotherm of mean annual 
temperatures. Extensive areas of permafrost are depicted as extending as far south as 
Fort Severn on the south coast of Hudson Bay, while patches are shown as far south as 
the middle of James Bay. Jenness writes that, ‘‘Permafrost seems to affect vegetation 
mainly in two ways. Wherever the active layer is shallow, the frozen ground repress es 
all deep-rooted species and limits growth to those that have shallow roots. Of Canadian 
trees, spruce (both black and white), balsam, poplar and the birches are all shallow-rooted, 
and all will grow above the permafrost. ... The second way in which permafrost affects 
vegetation is through its influence on drainage. Because it provides an impervious base 
to subsurface water, it confines drainage to the shallow active layer. ...In such areas 
ground-water eliminates all but the most water-loving species. . . . Porsild believes, how- 
ever, that were the soil not so waterlogged, it would revert to barren desert on account of 
the climate. And it is the permafrost that keeps it waterlogged.’’ By “active layer’’ is 
meant the top section subject to annual freezing and thawing, thus not part of the perma- 
frost proper. 


According to Benninghoff (1952), ‘Soil surfaces are in places rendered unavailable 
to plants or to certain kinds of plants because of soil stirring, sorting and transport by 
frost action. Patterned ground, i.e., surfaces with polygons, pitted tundra, soil stripes, 
and similar features, gives striking demonstrations of these effects. ... Plants affect soil 
frost phenomena most significantly through controls exercised on the thermal regime of 
the soils, and these controls and resultant effects are probably different for all natural 
sites... . Plant succession in temperate regions tends to establish more mesophytic condi- 
tions in which drainage relations are less extreme. But in regions of severe frost climate, 
plants commonly generate conditions of extreme lack of drainage and greatly intensified 
soil frost. . . . Because of soil frost changes following disturbance, the affected surface and 
the local environment may be so greatly modified that entirely different communities 
occupy the site for unknown periods of time.” 
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Porsild (195la) believes that such soil conditions, combined with the shortness of 
the growing season, the scarcity of soil and the low precipitation, affect plant growth more 
than the actual air temperature. He notes that absorption of heat by the vegetation and 
dark-coloured soil may raise the actual temperature of the surface soil and the air sur- 
rounding the plant as much as 25 or even 40 degrees F. above that of the air higher up. 
Also, many arctic plants are able to recover from complete freezing, thus extending the 
length of their growing season into those months whose first frosts would kill or make 
dormant plants adapted to higher temperatures 


He notes that ‘‘Many arctic plants are xerophytes: plants adapted to withstand pro- 
longed drought by having rather small, often leathery leaves or by having their leaves 
and stems covered by densely matted hairs that provide a felt-like covering for the 
stomata. ... As protection against desiccation rather than low temperatures, the win- 
tering buds of many arctic plants are placed just below the surface of the soil (hemicrypto- 
phytes), or just above the surface where they are protected by the persisting leaves, 
leafstalks or stipules of former years (chamaephytes).... By their low and compact 
growth habit (cushion plants), arctic plants are well adapted to resist desiccation and 
mechanical abrasion by wind and by drifting snow and sand.” 


The commonness of vegetative reproduction among arctic plants through creeping 
rootstocks or adventitious roots and buds allows many of them to propagate even in years 
with exceptionally severe climates. Nodding saxifrage (Saxifraga cernua) and alpine 
bistort (Polygonum viviparum) frequently have all or most of their flowers replaced by 
bulbils that fall off and take root. 


Porsild recognizes four major plant communities in the Canadian Arctic: rock desert 
or fell-field communities (rock deserts: unstable talus slopes or screes; gravelly river flats 
and fans), tundra communities (heaths; grasslands; willow and alder thickets; marsh 
and wet tundra: snowflushes), strand communities (lagoon and salt-marsh: sand dunes 
and gravel beaches; rocky shores), and freshwater communities (ponds and lakes; brooks 
and rivers). 


Growing among the numerous lichens of the rock deserts may be found small ferns 
(Dryopteris fragrans; Woodsia glabella; W. ilvensis), large mats of crowberry (Empetrum 
nigrum), cotton-grass (Hriophorum vaginatum), and a “rock garden” of plants with 
brightly coloured flowers such as moss pink (Silene acaulis), arctic poppy (Papaver radi- 
catum), species of Draba, saxifrages (Sazifraga), Hedysarwm mackenzii, locoweeds (Oxy- 
tropis), alpine milk-vetch (Astragalus alpinus), river-beauty (Hpilobium latifolium) and 
large-flowered wintergreen (Pyrola grandiflora). 


The tundra communities are characterized by tussocks or ‘nigger-heads’ of various 
grasses and sedges, arctic lupine (Lwpinus arcticus), fern-weeds (Pedicularis), sweet coltsfoot 
(Petasites frigidus), and various members of the Heath Family such as Labrador-tea 
(Ledum decumbens), Lapland rhododendron (Rhododendron lapponicum), bearberry (Arc- 
tostaphylos alpina and A. rubra), white heather (Cassiope tetragona), bilberry (Vaccinium 
uliginosum), and alpine cranberry (V. vitis-idaea), the bushes of the thicketed areas being 
dwarf birch (Betula glandulosa) and various willows (Salix), with some alder (Alnus crispa) 
in the southern area. Alpine clubmoss (Lycopodium alpinum), a dwarf willow (Salix 
herbacea), mountain sorrel (Oxyria digyna) and dwarf buttercup (Ranunculus pygmaeus) 
are common in snowflushes. 


Halophytic (salt-loving) grasses, sedges and rushes characterize the coastal lagoons 
and salt-marshes of the strand communities, with an admixture of sweet-scented white 
buttercup (Ranunculus pallasii), white marsh-marigold (Caltha natans), and a few other 
marsh herbs. Lyme-grass (Elymus mollis) is common on gravel beaches and sand dunes, 
together with other grasses, a few halophytic sedges, beach sandwort (Arenaria peploides) 
and a few species of willow. On rocky shores are found dense carpets of goose-grass 
(Puccinellia), together with scurvy-grass (Cochlearia), chickweed (Stellaria humifusa) 
and a few species of willow. 
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Larger ponds and lakes are nearly all too cold to support vascular aquatic plants but 
possess a rich microscopic algal flora. In smaller ponds may be found pondweeds (Pota- 
mogetom), aquatic buttercups (Ranunculus hyperboreus; R. aquatilis) and mare’s-tail 
(Hippuris vulgaris). Most brooks and streams are too cold or turbulent for vascular 
plants but protected stream margins and floodplains may support various grasses and 
sedges. 


The Plant Environment 


For tables and maps dealing with the climate of Canada, reference may be made to the 
Climatological Atlas of Canada (Thomas, 1953). More recent maps of various climatic 
zones (as well as of forest regions, vegetation zones, typical plant ranges and ranges of the 
principal commercial trees) are to be found in the Atlas of Canada (1957). The present 
paper is concerned with certain less obvious ways in which variously interacting factors 
may affect the climate and plant distribution of a region, matters of the utmost importance 
in interpreting the various distributional patterns of Canadian plants. 


Temperature.—A factor of prime importance in its general effect on the Canadian 
climate is the distribution of heat by ocean currents, opposite extremes of which operate 
along the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts. The warm waters of the Japanese current exert a 
profoundly ameliorating effect in their northerly flow against the northern part of the 
Pacific Coast. This, combined with the huge volumes of relatively warm water discharged 
by the Mackenzie River system into its extensive delta bordering the Arctic Ocean, results 
in mean annual temperatures in southern Yukon of approximately the same magnitude as 
those in the Gulf of St. Lawrence region of the Atlantic Coast, fully ten degrees of latitude 
farther south. Here, the cold waters of the Greenland and Labrador currents flow south- 
ward along the Atlantic Coast, markedly lowering temperatures and producing weeks of 
cold rain and fog. 

The opposite effects of the Atlantic and Pacific currents explain the fact that maps of 
temperature isotherms indicate an increasingly steep northwesterly trend from east to 
west, due allowance being made for the depressing effect of the cold waters of Hudson Bay. 
It is immediately apparent that the southern boundary of the botanical Arctic Region by 
no means corresponds with the geographic Arctic Circle except to some degree in the ex- 
treme northwest. As is well known, temperature is one of the most important factors in 
the distribution of plant life, provided such other factors as precipitation, wind velocity, 
length of daylight, altitude, soil composition, and competition do not exert a ‘limiting’ 
effect. The southern boundary of the botanical Arctic, as pointed out previously, is gener- 
ally regarded as approximately the average of the northern limits of white spruce (Picea 
glauca) and black spruce (P. mariana). These lines reflect the northwesterly trend of 
temperature isotherms in the same latitudes, coinciding roughly with the 50° F. isotherm of 
mean monthly temperatures. As pointed out by Porsild (1951a), however, “. . . large parts 
of the ‘barren grounds’ are treeless not because of an insufficient summer temperature but 
more likely because of insufficient precipitation during summer, coupled with high fre- 
quency of winds and extreme dryness of the air during winter’. A precise correspondence 
between temperature isotherms and boundaries of biotic regions is not to be expected. 

There is also strong evidence that secular or cyclic changes of temperature are still 
occurring following the Pleistocene epoch and that floristic boundaries have not yet reached 
a state of equilibrium. Griggs (1934) presents strong evidence that the forest in Alaska is 
pushing northward into the tundra. He concludes from pollen studies that the advance 
is a secular one in the nature of recovery from the last era of glaciation during a period of 


gradual improvement in climate, rather than a cyclic one with the “... unstable forest 
border slowly swinging back and forth like a pendulum now favored for a few hundred 
years, now driven back again by adverse conditions...”’. 


The accompanying map places most of the interior of the Gaspe Peninsula of Quebec 
in the coniferous Boreal Forest Region, whereas large coastal strips are placed in the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region, characterized by such northern hardwoods as 
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maple, oak, elm, beech and ash. Sugar-maple (Acer saccharwm) and red oak (Quercus 
borealis) form isolated stands in this coastal region. Beech (Fagus grandifolia) is found 
only in the southwestern extremity of the peninsula. Dansereau (1944) believes that 
these coastal hardwood stands are remnants of a former more widespread deciduous 
forest of a post-glacial warm period. A discussion of this supposedly xerothermic period 
is given by Raup (1937) and Sears (1942). A distinct amelioration of climate (with sub- 
sequent deterioration) is generally accepted to have occurred in Greenland, Iceland and 
Scandinavia in post-Pleistocene times. The existence of such a warm post-glacial period 
in eastern North America is supported by the finding of pollen of the hemlock (7'suga cana- 
densis) at Matamek, on the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, several hundred miles 
from its present limits. The persistence in Newfoundland of such southern Coastal Plain 
species as curly-grass fern (Schizaea pusilla) and broom-crowberry (Corema conradit) also 
points to a relatively recent climate of more temperate nature, as has the discovery of 
logs buried in a bog at Blanc Sablon, southern Labrador, some miles from the present edge 
of the forest. In accordance with the present differences in climatic conditions between 
Western and Eastern Canada, however, Savile (1963) notes several factors in addition to 
low temperatures that evidently contribute to the inability of white spruce (Picea glauca) 
to spread into the barrens in the vicinity of Great Whale River, on the southeast coast of 
Hudson Bay. 


Precipitation-Evaporation Ratio.—Another climatic factor of great importance in 
regions with comparatively little rainfall is the relationship between precipitation and 
evaporation, rather than precipitation alone. Under certain conditions, a few inches of 
rainfall may be sufficient for a plant to complete its life cycle. However, if high tempera- 
tures or high winds cause abnormally rapid evaporation from a plant (transpiration), it 
may wilt and die, particularly in the seedling stage. 


In order to map climatic provinces that would correspond to observed biotic provinces, 
Thornthwaite correlated evaporation measurements made at twenty-one meteorological 
stations in the United States with the corresponding monthly precipitation and mean 
monthly temperature at the same stations. By so doing, he was able to devise a formula 
that allowed the computation of the P-E ratio (monthly precipitation divided by monthly 
evaporation), and hence, the P-E index (sum of the twelve P-E ratios). Plotting the 
indices on a map, and drawing isopleths, he divided North America into the humidity 
provinces Wet, Humid, Sub-humid, Semi-arid and Arid. 

The Boreal Forest Floral Region falls into Thornthwaite’s ‘‘taiga’’ Climatic Province, 
with some overlapping into the more northerly “tundra’’ Climatic Province, both provinces 
being characterized by the limiting factor of low temperatures, precipitation being usually 
adequate for plant growth. The Acadian Forest Floral Region falls within his Wet 
Microthermal Climatic Province, characterized by suitable temperatures and adequate 
precipitation at all seasons for plant growth. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest 
Floral Region falls within his Humid Microthermal Climatic Province with suitable 
temperatures although somewhat less (but adequate) precipitation. The Deciduous 
Forest Floral Region is included by Thornthwaite in the latter province but, botanically 
at least, gives strong indication of being a northern outlier of his warmer Humid Meso- 
thermal Climatic Province. The northern (parklands) part of the Prairie Grasslands and 
Parklands Floral Region coincides in general with the Sub-humid Microthermal Climatic 
Province (temperatures suitable, precipitation usually adequate) while the southern part 
falls within his Semi-arid Microthermal Climatic Province (temperatures suitable but 
precipitation usually deficient and limiting plant growth). Large parts of the western 
floral regions fall within Thornthwaite’s Wet (Coast Forest) and Humid (interior forests) 
Microthermal Climatic Provinces. The remarkable Dry Interior of British Columbia, a 
broad belt extending northward to Kamloops and beyond, is placed in his Sub-humid 
Microthermal Climatic Province but is undoubtedly a continuation northward of his 
Semi-arid Microthermal Climatic Province with deficient precipitation. Rainfall at 
Kamloops during the growing season is usually less than five inches. Sagebrush (Artemisia 
tridentata), antelope-brush (Purshia tridentata) and western yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa) 
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are characteristic plants of this dry belt. It should be remembered that Thornthwaite’s 
map comprises broad generalizations because of the extensive area covered. He did not 
attempt to show local differences. Concerning local refinements of the Climatic Provinces 
as illustrated in the Gaspe Peninsula of Quebec, see Scoggan (1950, p. 17). 


Hours of Daylight.—A third climatic factor should be mentioned, namely, length of 
daylight. Being chiefly ‘long-day’ plants, arctic and alpine species are able to complete 
their annual life cycle during the relatively short snow-free growing season because of the 
long period of daylight during the arctic summer or at high altitudes farther south. They 
flower rapidly in their natural habitat but flowering is inhibited if they are transplanted 
or grown from seed in lower latitudes or altitudes. On the other hand, many southern 
species are ‘short-day’ plants and will produce flowers only in the autumn when days 
become shorter. However, by an artificial shortening of the exposure to daylight, they 
may be made to bloom at the beginning of summer. 


Plant Distribution 


In addition to the climatic factors that obviously influence the distribution of plants, 
there are other factors such as soil composition, biotic factors (genetical constitution and 
competition with other plants), and historical factors (glaciation and post-glacial submer- 
gence) that greatly modify what should otherwise be rather regular plant distributional 
patterns. These factors are discussed concurrently, because the attempted explanation 
of some of the most interesting problems of plant distribution in Canada involves their 
mutual interplay. 


Practically the whole of continental Canada was at one time or another covered by 
ice-sheets during the Pleistocene era, now believed by many geologists to have terminated 
not more than about 10,000 or 15,000 years ago. In addition, large bodies of fresh water, 
dammed up by the retreating ice-fronts, made plant immigration impossible for long 
periods of time following the glaciation. Glacial Lake Agassiz, for example, the forerunner 
of the present-day Lakes Winnipeg, Manitoba and Winnipegosis, at one time covered the 
entire Manitoba Lowlands, extending at its maximum to approximately 55° N and including 
the upper part of the present Nelson River system. It is estimated to have covered the 
present site of Winnipeg to a depth of 600 feet at the time of formation of its highest beach. 
The flat, smooth topography of the Manitoba Lowlands is the result of the deposition of 
silts and clays in Lake Agassiz, which, during its various phases of drainage, established 
the many beaches now traceable along the Manitoba Escarpment as gravel ridges or 
wave-cut terraces. 

In Manitoba, then, the period available for recolonization of extensive parts of the 
land by plants may be of the order of only about 5,000 years. Concerning deglaciation 
of the region north of the Great Lakes, Terasmae (1960) notes that radiocarbon dating 
suggests that the North Bay outlet, by which the melted water was discharged to the 
east by way of the Mattawa and Ottawa river valleys, opened about 10,000 years ago. 
It appears definitely established that entire plant associations can migrate at a relatively 
rapid rate into new territory when not competing with other associations. 


It is interesting to note along the shores of the eastern Great Lakes such typical 
coastal halophytes as sea-rocket (Cakile edentula), beach-pea (Lathyrus japonicus) and 
seaside-spurge (Huphorbia polygonifolia), evidence that the post-glacial Lake Champlain 
allowed waters of the Atlantic Ocean to reach this far inland before isostatic recovery of the 
land from its tremendous load of ice. Potter (1932) and LaRocque (1949) have used halo- 
phytic plants as one of their criteria in discussing the possibility of a post-Pleistocene marine 
connection between James Bay and the Champlain Sea. Schofield (1959) discusses the 
salt-marsh vegetation of Churchill, Man., and its phytogeographic implications. 

Hultén (1958) has published 278 excellent maps showing the distribution of “amphi- 
Atlantic” species (those that occur chiefly off the eastern and western edges of the Atlantic 
Ocean but are elsewhere usually of rather limited range). Many of these species are 
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extremely localized in eastern North America. Conversely, an orchid, the hooded ladies’- 
tresses (Spiranthes romanzoffiana), is of transcontinental range in North America, with a 
few ‘relic’ stations in Ireland and northern Scotland. He believes that amphi-Atlantic 
species were formerly essentially circumpolar, with their area reduced by the last glaciation 
to the present one. Many of these species are apparently identical on both sides of the 
Atlantic but some are represented in one of the areas by closely related but morphologically 
distinct species or varieties, in this latter case forming pairs of ‘vicariads’ or corresponding 
but geographically widely separated forms. 

Hultén (1960) has also published maps showing the ranges of 228 circumpolar plants, 
most of which occur in Canada (a few only in the United States in North America). He 
had previously published (1937) a treatise with maps entitled Outline of the History of Arctic 
and Boreal Biota during the Quaternary Period, dealing with ‘their evolution during and 
after the glacial period as indicated by the equiformal progressive areas of present plant 
species’. His Plate 11 of North Beringia Radiants, for example, superimposes upon one 
another the ranges of 28 species of plants supposedly derived from an original ‘‘centrum”’ 
in the Bering Sea region. Of these, those still confined to Alaska are only slightly dif- 
ferentiated from similar more widespread species found elsewhere, and are considered by 
Hultén as doubtless young species that have arisen probably not earlier than during the 
last inter-glacial period. Mountain avens (Dryas integrifolia) and three-toothed saxifrage 
(Saxifraga tricuspidata), however, now range across Canada to Greenland, and, being 
extremely characteristic and well differentiated, must be very old species. Their areas 
were reduced during the several phases of glaciation but they still had large areas at their 
disposal, spread from there during inter-glacial phases and, following the last ice-sheet, the 
Wisconsin, have spread southward over the formerly glaciated area. Hultén’s Plate 16, 
likewise, indicates the probable derivation of 74 ‘‘Western American Coast Radiants” from 
a centrum in the Bering Sea region, while his Plate 17 indicates a similar centrum for species 
some of which now range as far east as Manitoba and Ontario. Such work is of great 
interest in helping to solve problems of migration of Canada’s plants, being reflected in 
Sheet 38 of the Atlas of Canada (1937), compiled by A. E. Porsild and the present writer, 
showing the ‘‘progressive areas”’ in Canada of several species in each of the following groups: 
high-arctic; arctic; Arctic Archipelago endemics; eastern Arctic endemics; western Arctic 
endemics; arctic-alpine; low-arctic; amphi-Atlantic (northern element); amphi-Atlantic 
(southern element); amphi-Beringian; boreal forest; Pacific coast; prairie and foothill; 
and disjunct species. 

Concerning this sheet of maps, Porsild (1958) writes: ‘‘When the ranges of the plants 
of which the flora of Canada is composed are plotted on maps, it at once becomes clear that 
the species may be sorted into regional groups having similar ranges. Climate, soil and 
topography affect the local ranges of the species within the groups, but the groups them- 
selves obviously have a common historical background. Some species thus have a distinctly 
eastern and some a distinctly western range, others are wide-ranging, whereas still others 
again are peculiar or endemic to smaller and restricted areas”. He notes that many North 
American plants occur also in Eurasia (often their main area) and that many plants of 
northwestern North America also occur in eastern Asia, these plants having been present 
in North America before the ice age because a wholesale transatlantic migration in post- 
glacial time was impossible. 


The areas of North America generally accepted as having served as plant refugia during 
at least the last stage of Pleistocene glaciation are large parts of Alaska and Yukon, the 
northern tip of the Queen Charlotte Islands, some alpine regions of British Columbia, the 
northern islands of the Arctic Archipelago, and probably at least some of the higher moun- 
tains of Labrador, these together forming a ‘rainbow’ within whose hollow plant life was 
virtually eliminated. 

Much interest was aroused among plant geographers by the publication by Fernald 
(1925) of a lengthy paper entitled Persistence of Plants in Unglaciated Areas of Boreal 
America. Fernald pointed out that the Gulf of St. Lawrence region (particularly the cal- 
careous plateau of the Long Range of western Newfoundland and the calcareous sea-cliffs 
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and river-gravels of the Gaspe Peninsula of Quebec) included in its flora a large number of 
species separated from their main area in the western Cordilleras by more than two thou- 
sand miles. Mountain avens (Dryas drummondit), for example, occupies a large area 
extending from north-central Alaska to Great Bear Lake and Lake Athabasca south to 
Oregon and Montana. It is known otherwise only from Quebec (Gaspe Peninsula; Anti- 
costi Island; the North Shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence; Lake Mistassini) and western 
Newfoundland, with an intermediate station in the ‘driftless’ region about the Great Lakes 
(Slate Island, Lake Superior). Fernald lists a large number of additional western and 
endemic (of local or restricted range) species centring about the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
endemics being mostly very closely related to their western counterparts. 


Fernald’s contention, later known as the nunatak theory (from the Eskimo word for a 
mountain projecting out from an ice-cap), was that the areas in which these western plants 
or representatives of western plants are found today escaped glaciation during Pleistocene 
times, the plants surviving there as relicts but being wiped out more westerly as far as the 
Cordilleras, except often for stations in the driftless area about the Great Lakes known to 
have escaped glaciation. This theory appeared, at the time, to provide a most satisfactory 
explanation to many puzzling problems of plant distribution in Eastern Canada. How- 
ever, field investigations have since drastically reduced the number of species with such 
disjunct areas, although the problem posed by the remaining ‘‘Cordilleran’”’ species in the 
east still remains. 

The extreme localization in Eastern Canada of many of the western species seemed 
to Fernald to be proof of a more or less senescent condition attendant upon their great 
age. They appeared to have lost the capacity to migrate, if not actually to propagate 
sufficiently for continued survival. However, Marie-Victorin (1938) pointed out that 
several western plants, when grown in limestone beds at the Montreal Botanical Garden, 
increased their area and thrived vigorously until crowded out by weeds at the termination 
of the experiment. It had already been noted by several botanists, including Griggs 
(1934a; 1940), that weeds are often found in the same habitat as rare plants. Species of 
both groups are adapted to survive on such typical rare plant habitats as unstable sea- 
cliffs and river-gravels but would be eliminated if the erosion cycle were able to reach a 
stage permitting establishment of the normal forest flora of the region. The rare plants 
share the sun-loving character of weeds. The limestone cliffs, because of their splintered 
and angular type of weathering (with formation of extensive talus slopes at the base) will 
still bar conquest by the forest for an indefinite period. The rare plants, like the weeds, 
appear as a whole to be quite as well equipped for seed or spore dispersal as many plants 
of more widespread occurrence but are quite unable to withstand competition with 
the forest species. 


Wynne-Edwards (1937) notes the very significant fact that eastern Canadian plants 
of western affinity are found almost entirely upon calcareous or magnesian rocks of a 
basic reaction, as opposed to the siliceous, acidic rocks of the Canadian Shield. Such 
calcareous formations are characteristic of the Cordilleras, the Arctic Archipelago, and 
the mountains of northeastern Labrador (and also the driftless area about the Great 
Lakes), the whole pattern coinciding quite neatly with the rainbow-shaped area attributed 
above to non-glaciated regions of Canada. He believes that the disjunct ranges of the 
rare plants are better explained as resulting from their lime-loving nature rather than from 
differences in their Pleistocene history. 


The rare plants as a whole appear to be quite as well equipped for seed or spore 
dispersal as most plants of more widespread occurrence. The minute spores of the rare 
ferns are as definitely adapted to wind distribution as those of all ferns. The cotton-tufted 
seeds of the willows and the plumed fruits of mountain avens (Dryas drummondiz) furnish 
almost equally good examples. Their restricted area in the east would seem to be a result 
of the scarcity of suitable habitats rather than of a state of senescence because of old age. 
The tables given by Scoggan (1950) showing the results of determinations of available 
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calcium and hydrogen-ion concentration in water collected in various regions of eastern 
Quebec illustrate the striking difference in chemical nature between calcareous and acidic 
rock formations. 

Porsild (1955) also refers several of the discontinuous distributions of Arctic species 
to soil factors: “A glance at maps showing the distribution of certain North American 
species will at once disclose that many obligate calciphiles are absent from the acid 
Archaean rocks of the Laurentian Shield area (e.g., Braya humilis and certain other species 
in the Cruciferae) but are found on the younger and largely Paleozoic sediments around 
the periphery of the Shield. On the other hand, a large number of typically oxylophytic 
species, notably among the Hricaceae and among ferns and fern-allies, may be ubiquitous 
on the acid rocks of the Shield but absent on the surrounding calcareous sediments. 
Edaphic discontinuity is even more pronounced in the Arctic, where, because of climatic 
conditions, such as low temperatures and low precipitation, organic soils in the form of 
humus, turf, or peat bogs are either lacking or at best feebly developed... .” 

“In the Arctic, the problem of edaphic discontinuity is further complicated by the 
fact that warmth-loving plants near the northern limits of their ranges tend to become 
facultative calciphiles, often confined to stony, calcareous soils. The reason may be that 
these soils alone afford them optimal physical conditions of temperature, water supply, 
and aeration.”’ Further elaboration of this and other aspects of arctic ecology is given 
in papers by Griggs (1914; 1934) and-Raup (1941). 

A noteworthy characteristic of the rare eastern limestone floras is their variability in 
species from one station to another, in contrast with the more or less uniform old- 
established flora to be expected on the basis of the nunatak theory. As noted by Wynne- 
Edwards, this would result from the relatively short time during which recolonization of 
the scattered stations has been in progress, or, in some cases, from reduction to the last 
and coolest habitats. He also believes that the presence of endemics in the arctic-alpine 
flora of eastern North America offers no positive evidence in support of the nunatak 
theory. Rather than indicating great age of the flora, this phenomenon can be better 
correlated with the specialized soil preference of the plants. Their invasion of an area 
must progress by leaps from one suitable habitat to another, and a station may sometimes 
be colonized by the progeny of a single seed, an ideal condition for the segregation of 
different types. Palmgren (1929), in a paper entitled Chance as an Element in Plant 
Geography, writes, “It depends in a high degree on chance whether a plant will succeed in 
gaining a foothold in time, before the vegetation becomes closed and a more or less effective 
obstacle to the entering of new elements is established. ...A rare species may be found 
on a certain spot, but is wanting in other quite similar places in the neighbourhood’’. 
This is supported, in the case of the rare plants of the Gaspe Peninsula of Quebec, by a 
table constructed by the writer (Scoggan, 1950, p. 24) noting the occurrence (presence) of 
125 calciphilous species in 10 typical sea-cliff and 10 typical river-gravel habitats. Almost 
half of the 109 sea-cliff species were found in only one or two of their ten stations and over 
a third of the 80 river-gravel species were found in only one or two of their stations. Over 
half of the total of 125 species were found in not more than four of the 20 stations. This 
is in sharp contrast to more stabilized and crowded communities such as those of the 
climax forest or the heath bog. The uniform ericaceous flora of heath bogs has been noted 
in the discussion of the Boreal Forest Floral Region. In such a habitat, ground coverage 
is practically 100 p.c. and the ability to colonize is possessed by a specialized flora able to 
withstand strong competition and a highly acidic substratum. 


It was Palmgren who introduced the concept of ‘minimum area’ into phytogeography, 
a concept that has since played an important part in the statistical analysis of vegetation. 
Its basic tenet is that, for a particular plant association, a certain minimum area is re- 
quired before that association can comprise the requisite number of different species by 
which it is distinguished from other plant associations. Obviously, for the heath bog 
association, this minimum area will be relatively small. Most or all of the typical bog 
species will probably be found on any tenth of an acre tested. ‘Presence’ is high, each 
species occurring in nearly all sample stands of the community. ‘Fidelity’ is also high, 
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most bog species being more or less restricted to the acid heath bog habitat. In the case 
of the calciphilous plants, presence, as already noted, is low, but fidelity is high because. 
of their restriction to calcareous habitats. 


Greater youth even than the time dating from Wisconsin deglaciation seems to be a 
characteristic of the habitats of many rare plants. Wynne-Hdwards has called attention 
to the necessity of accepting post-Wisconsin invasion in the case of certain typical Cordil- 
leran species such as Salix vestita, Dryas drummondi and Anemone multifida, which are 
found on Anticosti Island and the Mingan Islands, places buried by the thick ice-sheet, as 
shown by grooves, striae and erratics, as well as submerged under the post-Wisconsin 
Champlain Sea. There is also strong geological evidence that at least some of the inter- 
mediate Great Lakes stations have undergone glaciation, as well as post-glacial sub- 
mergence. 


Attention might be drawn at this point to the occurrence on the serpentine tableland 
of Mount Albert, in the Gaspe Peninsula, Que., of a flora obviously specialized to the 
serpentine habitat. The writer (1950) lists 17 species of this area. The ability to survive 
on serpentine is apparently restricted to a rather few species (or ecotypes of the species) and 
many plants that are aggressive outside the serpentine area cease immediately at its bound- 
ary. Rune (1954) notes that the infertility of serpentine soils is due not only to their low 
nutritional content but also to their comparatively high content of nickel and chromium, 
a factor toxic for most plants. 


The question of polyploidy (multiplication of the basic chromosome number) in rela- 
tion to plant distribution merits some attention. A ‘diploid’ is a plant or animal whose 
body cells contain paired chromosomes, the total number of chromosomes being twice that 
found in the sex cells. A ‘polyploid’ is a plant or animal whose body cells contain three or 
more times the number of chromosomes characteristic of the sex cells. The theory has 
been advanced that severely cold climates may induce the formation of polyploids. There 
is evidence to show that, in general, polyploids are more hardy than diploids, and that they 
are more abundant in high northern regions. 


The probability is that some of the rare species may consist of only one or a few poly- 
ploid ‘ecotypes’ unable to survive except under the peculiar conditions to which they are 
adapted. The hardships to which they were subjected while being forced southward by 
the Wisconsin ice-sheet may have substantially depleted the biotype stock, and subsequent 
inbreeding may in some cases have further sharply defined the species from ancestral types. 
According to Stebbins (1942), certain of these ecotypes may have been eliminated through 
combinations of recessive genes expressing themselves phenotypically as non-adaptive 
characteristics. 


Léve and Léve (1949) have discussed The Geobotanical Significance of Polyploidy, 
giving in their summary 20 of the general features of polyploids, among which are an increase 
in polyploids with higher latitude or altitude, an increased adaptibility of polyploids to 
climatic extremes of temperature and moisture, and a high frequency among glacial sur- 
vivors in Scandinavia, Iceland and Spitsbergen. 


According to Cain (1940), ‘‘With respect to the effects of glaciation, we may suppose a 
history somewhat as follows: In the general vicinity of the glacial boundary old diploid 
species, formerly well isolated, are brought together because of the vicissitudes of forced 
migrations. In such a region, especially after glacial recession has commenced, there are 
numerous new, variable and closely associated habitats in which populations of a variety 
of species can live in rather close proximity. The result of this intermingling of species 
may be the production of hybrids, followed sometimes by amphidiploidy. With continued 
glacial recession, the polyploids and backcrosses are in a position to expand their area 
tremendously. Some of the diploids also may extend far onto the glacial plain, but most 
of them will probably have only a limited expansion. The chances of such polyploids 
spreading into unglaciated territory to any considerable extent seem unlikely because 
penetration of closed communities is more difficult’. 
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Camp (1944) expresses the opinion that “East of the Continental Divide, V. ovali- 
folium is a Pleistocene adventive, but with a series of disjunct (relic) stations the result 
of post-Wisconsin-times events...”. The viewpoint expressed here is possibly applicable 
to various species in other groups, primarily western in distribution, which have eastern 
disjunct outposts. The great series of terminal and recessional moraines with their unsorted 
and talus-like materials—and at particular stages in the climatic and vegetation succession 
during each recovery of the floristic mantle—must have been ideal avenues for transcon- 
tinental plant migration. In any event, this broad morainic belt would have served as an 
ideal refugium south of the ice for those rare plants that, even today, are confined chiefly 
to the unstable sea-cliff and river-gravel habitats, free from invasion by the forest species 
that have crowded them out elsewhere. It may be that some of the less hardy rare plants 
used this southern migration route for their eastern migration after being eliminated in the 
broad intervening area, while the hardier ones persisted and accompanied the arctic cir- 
cumpolar species in their southward march before the advancing Pleistocene ice-sheets. 
In advancing what has become known as his “rainbow theory”, Marie-Victorin (1938) 
writes, ‘‘May not most of the so-called Cordilleran plants be just arctic migrants that for 
some reason or other have become extinct in the Arctic and have persisted at one or both 
ends of their migrating trails’. Wynne-Edwards had already pointed out that the simple 
fact emerges that the flora of the arctic and subarctic zones of North America is made up of 
types that are circumpolar and types that are not circumpolar, and further that “Some of 
these plants have wide limits of climatic tolerance, occurring through a wide latitudinal 
range, in which case their American distribution takes the form of an arch spanning the 
continent from the Cordillera to the St. Lawrence by way of the Arctic; while others are 
more narrowly confined, the hardiest occupying the crown of the arch and least hardy its 
two ends, whereby their ranges are disrupted into western and eastern centres’’. 


The Atlantic Coastal Plain element in the flora of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
again emphasizes the importance of historical factors in the consideration of problems of 
plant distribution. Fernald (1918) notes the occurrence especially in sandy areas and acid 
bogs of Newfoundland of such characteristic species of the Coastal Plain of New England 
and New Jersey as the small grass-like fern, curly-grass (Schizaea pusilla), beachgrass 
(Ammophila breviligulata), various sedges, pipewort (Hriocaulon septangulare), a rush 
(Juncus pelocarpus), white fringed orchid (Habenaria blepharglottis), broom-crowberry 
(Corema conradit), beach-heath (Hudsonia ericoides), huckleberry (Gaylussacia dumosa) 
and two asters (Aster nemoralis and A. radula). Surprising, however, is the absence in 
Newfoundland of such typical eastern Canadian plants as virgin’s-bower (Clematis vir- 
giniana), common milkweed (Asclepias syriaca), large-toothed aspen (Populus grandiden- 
tata), striped maple (Acer pensylvanicum), sugar-maple (Acer saccharum), thoroughwort 
(Eupatorium perfoliatum) and certain goldenrods (Solidago juncea and S. squarrosa) and 
asters (Aster acuminatus and A. macrophyllus). He also notes a similar absence of the 
common moose, red deer, porcupine and spruce partridge, animals of the forests of the rela- 
tively close Canadian mainland to the west. Fernald advances the following explanation: 
‘«,. the flora of Newfoundland, except such species as have been derived across the narrow 
Straits of Belle Isle, has not reached the island by ocean currents or by winds, especially 
from the west and southwest; for, if these factors were of importance in carrying the western 
and southwestern plants to Newfoundland, we should expect such species as I have named 
and which are all abundant at the eastern edge of Canada to have reached Newfoundland 
amongst the first invaders. In explaining the migration to Newfoundland of a large ele- 
ment from the Atlantic coastal plain of the United States it has been necessary to recon- 
struct the Tertiary continental shelf, which is now depressed as a shallow bench off the 
Atlantic coast of America; and from the botanical and zoological evidence, as well as from 
recently published geological evidence, it now seems perfectly settled that the continental 
shelf formed in the late Pleistocene and even later a nearly continuous although somewhat 
interrupted floor from New Jersey and southern New England, by way of Sable Island and 
the Grand Banks, to southern and eastern Newfoundland. And upon this floor the southern 
flora and fauna migrated to Newfoundland; but the unfavorable conditions of a sand-floor 
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with meager forest and coastal plain bogs and barrens proved unattractive to the life of our 
rich Canadian forest, with the result that the forest species of both animals and plants, or 
the species which demand rich or basic soils, were for the most part unable to cross to New- 
foundland.”’ 

The Carolinian flora of southern Ontario has been the subject of a number of studies 
by Fox and Soper (1952-54) and Soper (1956; 1962). Soper and Maycock (1962) have 
investigated the phytogeography of an area along the north shore of Lake Superior, finding 
that most of the northern species appear to have an extensive gap in their range between 
that region and the shores of Hudson Bay and James Bay. They conclude that ‘The 
gap seems to be reasonable in terms of the flat lands of the northern Clay Belt and the 
boggy regions of the Hudson Bay Lowlands. Undoubtedly these species may eventually 
be discovered in other scattered localities in these central areas, but it is reasonable to 
assume that the disjunct nature of the distributions finds a counterpart in the lack of 
suitable environmental situations in those regions’. The plants referred to are character- 
ized by their preferences for open, rocky habitats free from forest competition, a condition 
analagous to that discussed above for the rare Cordilleran species of Eastern Canada, 
although the Lake Superior cliffs are the acidic Precambrian granites and gneisses of the 
Canadian Shield. Their smooth, rounded weathering and scarcity of soil are undoubtedly 
responsible for holding the forest in check. 


Doris Léve (1959) has concluded that all of the vegetation of Manitoba was obliterated 
during the Wisconsin Ice Age (one of the phases of the Pleistocene epoch); that a grassland 
followed the ice withdrawal and a ‘marsh-grassland’ developed about 10,000 years ago 
(according to radiocarbon dating of wood from peat deposits of this stage) on the Lake 
Agassiz bottom following the drainage of its first stage toward the south; that a deciduous 
forest of elm, ash and aspen later developed around the shores of the second stage of Lake 
Agassiz; and that a western and southwestern prairie flora composed of various grasses, 
legumes and composites invaded the lake bottom following its final drainage northward 
into Hudson Bay while an arctic flora migrated southward and spruce forests spread over 
the Precambrian Shield, the forest penetrating during the last 2,000 years to invade the 
aspen belt and produce the present mixed forest. The past century has seen the trans- 
formation of the major area of prairie and marshland into arichfarm land. Ritchie (1956; 
1957) has published the results of studies on the vegetation of northern Manitoba. He 
suggests tentatively in a later paper (1964) interpreting pollen spectra of the Riding Moun- 
tain area of southern Manitoba that “‘...the upland sites of the area were occupied by an 
initial closed forest, followed by a more or less closed treeless episode characterized by grass- 
land vegetation, replaced by a deciduous forest episode with birch, poplar, and oak, cul- 
minating in a mixed spruce-deciduous forest closely similar to the vegetation of today’’. 
Earlier studies on the vegetation or ecology of the Prairie Provinces are noted by Adams 
(1936), but the paper entitled Ecology of the Aspen Parkland of Western Canada, by R. D. 
Bird (1961), deserves special notice. 


Recent Botanical Publications 

The earliest major floristic works dealing with the ferns and flowering plants of 
Canada were Flora Boreali-Americana, published in 1803 by André Michaux; Flora 
Americae Septentrionalis, published in 1814 by Frederick Pursh; and Flora Boreali-Ameri- 
cana, published between 1829 and 1840 by Sir W. J. Hooker. These were followed, 
between the years 1883 and 1890, by the appearance of John Macoun’s Catalogue of Cana- 
dian Plants, a remarkable achievement for the day and a stimulus for greatly expanded 
botanical exploration. 

Five provincial Floras in manual form are now available, with ‘keys’ for the identifica- 
tion of species. These are: The Flora of Nova Scotia by A. E. Roland (1947); Flore lauren- 
tienne (southern Quebec only), by Frére Marie-Victorin (1935—with a 1947 supplement of 
additions and corrections by Ernest Rouleau); The Flora of Manitoba by Homer J. Scoggan 
(1957); Flora of Alberta by EX. H. Moss (1959); and Flora of Southern British Columbia 
and Vancouver Island by J. K. Henry (1915). Porsild (1957) published an Illustrated 
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Flora of the Canadian Arctic Archipelago and Hultén published Flora of Alaska and Yukon 
between the years 1941 and 1950. Mention should also be made of the excellent little 
manuals, Wild Plants of Canada, by Spotton, Cosens, and Ivey (1931), the handbook of 
selected native plants by Montgomery (1961) entitled Wild Plants of Canada, and Wild 
Plants of the Canadian Prairies by Budd (1957). United States manuals also furnish 
sources for the identification of Canadian plants. The most useful of these for Eastern 
Canada are those by Fernald (1950), Gleason (1958), and Gleason and Cronquist (1963); 
for Western Canada, those by Rydberg (1922; 1932), Abrams (1923-59) and Hitchcock et 
al. (1955-64). 

Hugh Raup has conducted extensive floristic and ecological investigations in the 
Northwest, one of his major publications being The Botany of Southwestern Mackenzie, 
published in 1947, with numerous maps. Hustich has conducted such investigations in 
the Labrador—Ungava Peninsula. Similar publications and checklists (in addition to 
those published before 1945 and noted in Senn’s 1945 revision of the 1936 paper by Adams) 
include those by the following authors: Rouleau (1956—whole of Newfoundland); Erskine 
(1960—whole of Prince Edward Island); Scoggan (1950—Bic and the Gaspe Peninsula, 
Que., with identification keys); Baldwin (1958, 1959 and 1962—Clay Belt and Boreal 
Forest region of Ontario and Quebec); Montgomery (1945—Waterloo Co., Ont.); Core 
(1948—Hrie Archipelago); Soper (1949—southern Ontario); Gillett (1958—Ottawa district, 
Ont.); Landon (1960—Norfolk Co., Ont.); Léve and Bernard (1959—Otterburne district, 
Man.); Scoggan (1959—Churchill district, Man.); Breitung (1957—whole of Saskatchewan); 
Eastham (1947—supplement to Henry’s 1915 British Columbia manual, with descriptions 
of the added species); and Porsild (1951, 1955 and 1959—southeastern Yukon, Western 
Canadian Arctic Archipelago and the National Parks of Alberta, respectively). 

Other lists, mostly of smaller areas and too numerous to mention here, may be found 
in the botanical periodicals, particularly the Canadian Journal of Botany, Contributions of 
the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University, Le Naturaliste canadien, the Canadian Field- 
Naturalist, Rhodora, the Transactions of the Royal Canadian Institute, and publications of 
the Canada Department of Agriculture. Special mention should be made of the numerous 
and lengthy checklists of the flora of the Ungava and the James Bay regions made by the 
individuals or team of A. Dutilly, E. Lepage and M. Duman and published in Le Natura- 
liste canadien or as contributions of the Arctic Institute of the Catholic University of 
America. 


Cody (1956) published a manual of the ferns of the Ottawa district and Dore (1959) 
one of the grasses of the same area. An indispensable tool for the student of grasses 
is Manual of the Grasses of the United States by A. 8. Hitchcock and Agnes Chase, the 
latest edition of which was published in 1951. The Forestry Branch of the federal De- 
partment of Northern Affairs and National Resources published a revised edition of Native 
Trees of Canada (1956—with maps). Roland and Benson (1955) contributed a Swmmer 
Key to the Woody Plants of Nova Scotia. Cunningham (1958) published a collection of 
photographs of Canadian forest plants, with notes on their distribution. Weeds of Canada 
were dealt with by Frankton (1955) and Montgomery (1964). Eva Beckett (1959) 
published a list of the introduced plants of Churchill, Man. 


The writer, following many summers ‘in the field’ throughout Canada, is making use 
of the above sources of information in the preparation of a manual Flora of Canada in 
which an attempt is being made to summarize present floristic knowledge of the ferns 
and flowering plants of the country. It is estimated that about 4,800 species will be 
involved, comprising about 965 genera distributed among 150 families. Particular atten- 
tion is being given to the construction of workable identification keys, and notes will be 
given on the synonymy, ecology, ranges in the various provinces, and geographical distri- 
bution of each species. Stimulus was given to this project by the holding of the Ninth 
International Botanical Congress in Montreal in 1959, when botanists from all over the 
world came together to discuss problems, present papers, amend the rules of botanical 
nomenclature, and go on botanical tours throughout the country. Canadian botanists 
profited greatly from this mass contact with their professional colleagues. 
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PART III.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES 


Section 1.—Climate* 


Just as there are great differences in the weather throughout Canada at any given 
instant, there are also many climates. These climates are not unique but are similar to 
those in Europe and Asia extending from the Arctic down to the mid-northern hemispheric 
latitudes. Because Canada is situated in the northern half of the hemisphere, most of 
the country loses more heat annually than it receives from the sun. The general atmos- 
pheric circulation compensates for this and at the same time produces a general movement 
of air from west to east. Migrant low pressure areas move across the country in this 
‘westerly zone’’, producing storms and bad weather. In intervals between storms there 
prevails the fair weather associated with high pressure areas. 


Although the movement of migrant high and low pressure systems within the zone 
of the westerlies is the most significant climatic control over Canada, the physical geography 
of North America contributes greatly to the climate. On the West Coast, the western 
Cordillera limits mild air from the Pacific to a narrow band along the coast, while the 
prairies to the east of the mountains are dry and have extreme temperatures because they 
are shielded from the Pacific Ocean and are in the interior of a large land mass. In addition, 
the prairies are part of a wide north-south corridor open to rapid air flow from either 
north or south which often brings sudden and drastic weather changes to this interior 
area. On the other hand, the large water surfaces of Eastern Canada produce a consider- 
able modification to the climate. In southwestern Ontario winters are milder with more 
snow, and in summer the cooling effect of the lakes is well illustrated by the number of 
resorts along their shores. On the East Coast, the Atlantic Ocean has considerable effect 
on the immediate coastal area where temperatures are modified and conditions made more 
humid when the winds blow inland from the ocean. 


The following table gives temperature and precipitation data for typical stations in 
the various regions of Canada. Temperatures in this table refer to observations taken in 
a thermometer shelter which has been placed in a representative location with the ther- 
mometer bulbs four feet above the surface of the ground. Mean January and July tem- 
perature data are based on records over the 30-year period from 1921 to 1950 except for 
far northern stations where the available period of record is shorter. After an average 
temperature is obtained for each day in January over a 30-year period, the mean January 
temperature may be arrived at by striking a mean of these 930 daily values. The mean 
July temperatures may be obtained in a similar manner. The highest and lowest temper- 
atures on record refer to the absolute extremes for the entire period of record at each 
station. Average dates are shown for the last occurrence in spring of a temperature of 
32°F. or lower and for the first occurrence in autumn of freezing temperatures at the four- 
foot level in the thermometer shelter. 


The official Canadian rain gauge is a small cylinder in which the rain is caught and 
then measured to one hundredth of an inch with a simple measuring device. Freshly 
fallen snow is measured as it lies on the ground and recorded to the tenth of aninch. Total 
precipitation values as shown in the table are the sum of the total rainfall and one tenth of 
the total snowfall. For the purposes of this table, a day with precipitation is one on which 
at least one hundredth of an inch of rain or one tenth of an inch of snow has fallen. 


* Prepared by the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport, Toronto. A comprehensive study 
on The Climate of Canada, also prepared by the Meteorological Branch, was carried in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 
23-51. Supplementing that textual material, detailed tabulations of climatic factors for 45 individual meteorological 
stations across the country were carried in the 1960 Year Book, pp. 33-77. A reprint is available from the above 
source giving the complete textual and tabular data. 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts 
TremprRAturRgs (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 7 
Freezing Av. 
District and Station Meant We ateen Highest} Lowest Temperatures Total Number 
Tan Tul on on (32°F. or Lower) (All Snowfall | of Days 
* Y | Record | Record Forms)! (All 
Last in | First in Forms) 
Spring | Autumn 
in. in. 
Newfoundland— 
Island of Newfoundland— 
iBelletisle Week. 2. S20. 11.0 48.6 73 —3l1 June 19 | Sept. 24 33.19 98.8 152 
Mandonte tee. sic ttadck 18.6 61.6 96 —15 June 1] Oct. 3 39.50 119.2 194 
SCR NTLCVO WER 5,050 7 csttets-otake 22.9 59.7 81 —11 | June 11 | Sept. 28 42.47 54.8 156 
eV OUN Sieve es hese eh 63 24.0 60.0 93 —21 June 2] Oct. 10 53.09 114.1 201 
Labrador— 
Cartwright... 2.0 4.2 55.2 97 —36 June 26 | Sept. 9 40.31 200.6 165 
CeOse a eS ore teSoh ae 0.8 60.5 100 —38 June 10 | Sept. 14 28.66 140.9 164 
ING eee: eee —2.5 50.4 91 —37 July.) 3 Aug. WZ 29.56 128.2 121 
Maritime Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.......... 18.8 66.6 98 —27 | May 16 | Oct. 14 43.13 112.7 156 
Nova Scotia— 
Annapolis Royal........ 24.4 65.3 91 —1l2 | May 20] Oct. 6 41.35 68.0 144 
LEIS UNL ES Caray eoldeey steerer 24.4 65.0 99 —21 May 13] Oct. 12 54.26 64.1 159 
SV Une Fk. nn ac tae 22.7 65.0 98 —25 | May 29 | Oct. 13 50.61 96.6 169 
DY URTAOUG Hi. Sethe testis. ce ea 27.0 61.6 86 —12 | May 71} Oct. 14 47.08 83.1 151 
New Brunswick— 
What amy ras. 0) eee 12.7 66.5 102 —43 May 21 | Sept. 28 380.71 88.5 152 
rand: Walls 4.0 cb cps fous 8.7 64.7 98 —46 May 28 | Sept. 20 38. 42 106.3 101 
IMEOMELOM ste ci csticitee ease 16.1 65.8 99 —33 | June 1 | Sept. 14 40.97 108.4 130 
aint obi, - fret eee 19.8 61.8 93 —22 | May 41} Oct. 16 47.39 80.0 170 
Quebec— 
Northern— 
Hort: Chim... .1..sdelererns —13.0 52.6 90 —51 | June 25 | Aug. 14 16.37 68.8 157 
now lakers. cop. ates —11.9 55.1 88 —59 June 21 | Aug. 30 27.55 128.6 193 
Nitchequons, .... ise. 0% —12.6 55.9 90 —57 June 14 | Sept. 13 30.88 116.3 193 
Wort PIArrisOD. oe 2. —14.8 46.8 86 —57 | July 5 ug. 20 14.64 73.3 134 
Southern— 
Bagotvillet:. abe ase eh 2.9 63.8 96 —46 June 1 | Sept. 16 38.72 130.3 160 
Rather Point... ..5.. dence 10.8 58.4 90 —32 May 22 | Sept. 26 33.56 108.0 147 
Nfontrea hee. sits ae 15.4 70.4 97 —29 Apr. 28 | Oct. 17 41.80 100.8 160 
(OVITE) of sLCmenens, Pearce. th tera 12.0 67.6 97 —34 May 11} Oct. 5 44.76 123.7 171 
(SCe) 01 OC: yp ees Seater 4 3.2 59.2 90 —46 June 41] Sept. 10 41.94 165.5 149 
Sherbrooke............. 14.8 67.8 98 —42 May 18 | Sept. 23 38.93 97.2 176 
Ontario— 
Northern— 
Kapuskasing............ —1.3 62.8 101 —53 | June 14] Sept. 5 27.99 95.8 142 
Port Arthur- 

Horpayy tliarny presents 7.6 63.4 104 —42 | June 41] Sept. 7 31.62 93.4 137 
Sioux Lookout..........| —1.3 65.0 103 —51 | June 1 | Sept. 15 27.45 74.5 157 
Prout Lakes ous, eu —11.9 61.2 95 —54 June 16 | Sept. 15 24.74 85.1 146 

Southern— 
HONCOU, 0: seat eae 2205 69.6 106 —27 | May 16] Oct. 1 38.24 78.0 160 
Octawa Rete w nse aes 12.0 68.6 102 —38 | May 11 | Sept. 29 34.89 80.5 145 
RATT Ye SOUNG.. 0.61. 16.2 67.8 100 —39 | May 15 | Oct. 2 37.87 118.2 162 
Morontoe kes sion saw 24.5 70.8 105 —26 May 31} Oct. 15 30.93 54.6 143 
\yibhaite Cloyne eee arate rene 24.5 73.0 101 —27 | Apr. 29 | Oct. 15 33.43 35.8 139 

Prairie Provinces— 

Manitoba— 
(CoA (atl t Sew See ae oe —17.3 54.7 96 —57 | June 28 | Aug. 30 15.01 55.2 102 
mPhe*Pasyion; #8 ter wee —6.2 64.9 100 —54 May 30] Sept. 9 16.98 53.2 102 
WYANT OR cc. cc, occ te ara eynyas 0.6 68.4 108 —54 May 27 | Sept. 15 19.72 49.4 119 


1 Total rainfall and ene tenth of the total snowfall. 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts—concluded 


District and Station 


Mean 
Jan. 
Prairie Provinees—concl. 
Saskatchewan— 
FRE ZITMA 6 Mees cos ace Matera 2.3 
Saskatoonnes . 10s. seeaere 0.8 
Swift Current.........-- 9.8 
Alberta— 
Beaverlodge............ 9.7 
@algaryine tin csieeacterasee 15.8 
idimonvonepes ccc. temas Wot 
Medicine Hat........... 13.7 
British Columbia— 
Pacific Coast and 
Coastal Valleys— 
Estevan Point.......... 40.4 
Wangarar sioevocbueracect Sil 
Prince Rupert........... 35.7 
Vancouver pa. astincencae 37.6 
WiCtOrIAS ares ccceniteh ote 39.2 
Southern Interior— 
Glacier mercer cktsctes ee 13.6 
Invermere sj.a:caes ot oe 13.3 
Kamloops as: < erste. otate arate 22.3 
Pentiebon syncs erecta 26.7 
PLINCETON ajoseinciec.ckere als iy /zik 
Central Interior— 
iBarkervalle-onmencrecs 16.0 
McBride aa aeatie tame 17.2 
Prince George.......... 14.6 
Smithers tern. vance yee) mlibeT 
Northern Interior— 
AsGlin Sepnee Cis cera ware 4.6 
Dease Lake............. 3.6 
Bort: Nelsonca-ancceees —7.3 
MoxrtistawObns ak aoe 5.2 
Smith Rivers. .... seu: —6.0 
Yukon Territory— 
IDES > ope cinen to onatocge melds! 
SNagincencpem eee. soir —13.2 
Watson tLakelc.b. ccan. —/.6 
Wihitehors@sneess.«-iemiee«: 5.2 
Northwest Territories— 
Mackenzie Basin— 
Fort Good Hope........ —21.0 
Fort Simpson........... —15.1 
Hay Riversancchocs css —11.6 
Barrens— 
Baker Lake............. —30.0 
Chesterfield............ —25.6 
Coppermine............ —19.0 
Arctic Archipelago— 

WAG\.c tise cocckaeaeen —15.3 
Hare Kaw as Berroa eaten. —36.3 
Frobisher Bay.......... —15.8 
Mould Bayo. ice. eeeee —28.9 
Resolute. eek cm cee —28.2 


1 Total rainfall and one tenth of the total snowfall. 


Mean 


TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 
: Freezing Ve 
Highest} Lowest Temperatures weiig Number 


July 


lor) 
a 
[oe or) 


for) 
bo 
woe pw 


aI 
So 
RPI oO 


on 
io} 
COMM Oo 


> 
a 
00 IB 00 


or 
for) 
bo ~I00 00 


on on 
Record | Record 


(32°F. or Lower) 


Snowfall | of Days 
(All 


Forms)! 
Last in | First in Forms) 
Spring | Autumn 
in. in, 

—56 | June 5] Sept. 6 15.09 40.1 113 
—55 May 24 | Sept. 13 14.15 34.4 104 
—654 May 27 | Sept. 10 14.89 40.2 112 
—54 | May 30] Sept. 1 17.32 68.2 127 
—49 | June 3] Sept. 3 17.47 57.0 105 
—57 | May 29 | Sept. 6 17.63 52.9 126 
—51 May 15 | Sept. 18 13.555 41.6 98 

7 Apr. 3] Nov. 12 107.66 10.2 203 

6 | Apr. 21] Dec. 2 67.79 20.8 255 
—6 | Apr. 19] Nov. 3 94.00 32.1 229 

2 Apc ila NG}: 56. 83 24.5 179 
—2 | Feb. 28 | Dec. 7 26.18 10.1 149 
—32 June 10 | Sept. 8 52.24 342.5 192 
—43 May 27 | Sept. 12 11.52 30.2 92 
—37 Apr. 25] Oct. 8 10.14 29.4 83 
—16 | May 7] Oct. 3 11.50 25.4 109 
—49 | June 11] Sept. 4 13.30 49.2 105 
—52 | June 25 | Aug. 16 43.83 220.4 187 
—50 | June 18 | Aug. 23 19.73 74.2 125 
—58 June 17 | Aug. 24 22.16 66.5 166 
—47 | June 22 | Aug. 11 19.09 67.1 147 
—54 | June 11] Sept. 4 11.01 46.4 70 
—60 July 2 ug. 13 15.29 66.7 144 
—61 May 24} Sept. 2 16.37 66.8 115 
—53 May 25 | Sept. 1 14.94 62.5 122 
—74 | July 2 ug. 11 18.14 75.4 151 
—73 | June 4] Aug. 21 12.73 52.5 119 
—81 | June 17] Aug. 7 13.82 52.8 109 
—74 | June 11] Aug. 25 16.75 77.0 141 
—62 | June 10] Aug. 27 10.66 44.2 92 
—69 | June 14] Aug. 6 12.18 57.3 110 
—69 June 41] Aug. 28 12.13 45.2 97 
—62 | June 11] Sept. 7 12.02 46.8 99 
—58 | July 2] Aug. 24 6.74 21.8 71 
—60 | June 30] Sept. 4 11.12 51.5 96 
—58 | June 28 | Aug. 18 10.87 55.5 105 
—47 2 2 10.04 69.4 89 
—63 | June 25] Aug. 10 2.61 13.9 50 
—49 | June 24 | Aug. 27 13.53 joa 104 
—63 2 2 3.25 19.1 74 
—61 2 2 5.28 28.0 93 


2 No appreciable period free from frost. 
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Section 2.—Meteorological Observing Stations* 


In January 1965, official meteorological observations were taken and recorded at 
some 2,209 weather reporting stations in Canada. There are several different classes of 
stations, ranging from the first-order reporting stations at airports where hourly observa- 
tions of all aspects of the weather are recorded, to the co-operative precipitation observing 
stations where a volunteer observer makes daily observations of rainfall and snowfall. 
While there are vast areas of the country where the weather stations are several hundred 
miles apart, most of the settled parts of the country are represented by first-order hourly 
reporting stations every 100 miles or so, and by co-operative climatological observing 
stations at least every 25 miles. 


At most of the 238 first-order synoptic stations complete weather observations are 
made every six hours and at a large percentage of them only slightly less complete 
observations for aviation forecasts are made every hour. These weather data, including 
information on temperature, precipitation, pressure, wind, humidity, cloud and visibility, 
are sent first by radio and teletype to the different weather offices across the Continent 
to be used for weather forecasting purposes, and then at each month-end the manuscript 
reports are sent by mail to Meteorological Branch Headquarters for use in compiling climatic 
statistics. At some 90 of these observing stations, personnel of the Telecommunications 
Branch of the Department of Transport take weather observations as part of their scheduled 
duties, and 35 stations are operated in a similar manner by the different Armed Services; 
70 stations are operated by Meteorological Branch personnel and the remainder are operated 
under contract, mainly by various transportation and communications companies. 


Twice daily at 35 locations throughout the country, complete upper air observations 
are made from the surface to altitudes upwards to 100,000 feet. Pressure, temperature 
and humidity measurements are determined by radiosonde instruments carried aloft by 
balloons and the information reported by radio to the ground receiving station; winds are 
determined by observing the drift of the balloon by means of radar or radio direction 
finding ground equipment. ‘There are also 26 other locations where the winds in the lower 
layers of the atmosphere are determined by observing free balloon drift by means of a 
theodolite or by radar. Asin the case of the first-order synoptic reporting stations, these 
upper air weather observations are made available immediately to forecast offices for 
weather forecasting purposes, and the manuscript reports are collected at Meteorological 
Branch Headquarters for compilation of climatic statistics. 


About 1,256 weather observing stations in Canada are classified as climatological 
stations where the observers record temperature extremes and precipitation once or twice 
daily and send in monthly data sheets. Most of these observers serve on a voluntary 
basis and willingly spend several hours a month on their hobby. In addition, many 
governmental and industrial organizations such as agricultural experimental farms and 
power companies have incorporated brief climatological duties into the general work of 
some of their employees. These climatological stations have contributed much useful 
information on temperature and precipitation for publication by the Meteorological Branch. 


There are about 595 stations classified as precipitation stations where rainfall and 
snowfall only are observed and recorded. Since precipitation varies more rapidly than 
temperature over short distances, a dense network of these stations is required, especially 
in large urban areas. Finally, there are about 89 miscellaneous stations where observations 
of wind, sunshine and temperature are taken for special purposes. In all, the number 
of weather stations in Canada has been growing at an average rate of more than 50 a year 
for the past decade and thus a steadily increasing climatic intelligence is assisting Canadians 
in all economic pursuits. 


* Prepared by the Meteorological Branch, Department of Transport, Toronto. 
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Section 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Standard Time, which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, D.C., 
in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone ideally extending over 
one twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory between two 
meridians 15° of longitude apart. In practice, the zone boundaries are quite irregular for 
geographic and political reasons. Universal Time (UT) is the time of the zone centred on 
the zero meridian through Greenwich. Each of the other time zones is a definite number of 
hours ahead of or behind UT to a total of 12 hours, at which limit the international date 
line runs roughly north-south through the mid-Pacific. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland Standard Time, 
three hours and thirty minutes behind UT. In the west, Yukon Standard Time, which is 
used throughout Yukon Territory, is nine hours behind UT. In between, from east to 
west, the remaining zones are called Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Mountain and Pacific 
Standard Time. 
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Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Time in Canada has been considered a 
matter of provincial rather than federal jurisdiction. Each of the provinces and the North- 
west Territories has enacted laws governing the standard time to be used within its bound- 
aries. These laws determine the location of the time zone boundaries. Lines of communi- 
cation, however, have caused communities near the boundary of a time zone to adopt 
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the time of the adjacent zone, and in most cases these changes are acknowledged by amend- 
ments to provincial legislation. During the two World Wars, there were federal enactments 
concerning time but these were of temporary duration. In 1941 the Dominion Observa- 
tory time was declared the time to be used for official purposes in Canada. 


Daylight Saving Time.—Although Daylight Saving Time had been urged in many 
quarters before World War I, its first use in Canada came as a federal war measure in 1918. 
Today most of the provinces have legislation controlling the provincial or municipal 
adoption (or rejection) of Daylight Saving. In the remaining provinces it is necessary to 
refer to the individual municipalities to determine whether, and between what dates, 
Daylight Saving is adopted in any particular year. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state, which today comprises ten provinces and two vast northern 
territories, had its beginning ninety-eight years ago in the enactment (Mar. 29, 1867) by 
the British Parliament of the British North America Act, 1867. Fashioned largely out of 
the Seventy-two Resolutions drafted at Quebec (1864) by the Fathers of Confederation, 
the British North America Act, 1867 provided for the federal union of the three British 
North American provinces (Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) in one Dominion 
under the name of ‘‘Canada”’. 


Although the new nation that came into being on July 1; 1867 was a federation com- 
prised of four provinces, namely, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Sect. 
* Except where otherwise indicated, the information in this Chapter has been brought up to the date of Apr. 30, 
1965. Certain changes occurring between that date and the date of going to press will be found in an Appendix to 


ans iow Also, official appointments made up to the date of going to press will be found in Chapter X XVII 
see Index). 
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146 of the Act provided for the admission into the Union of the Crown colonies of Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland on the Atlantic and the united (1866) island and main- 
land colony of British Columbia on the Pacific, and also of the vast expanse of Hudson’s Bay 
Company territory in the North West known as ‘‘Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory”. Following the negotiation of an agreement on terms comprising the Company’s 
surrender of its authority and territories to the Crown (which was to transfer them at once 
to Canada) and the retention of one twentieth of the land of the fertile belt (the southern 
territories) with designated blocks of land around its trading posts and a Canadian cash 
payment of £300,000, the new nation of Canada was ready to expand westward with 
considerable momentum across the Continent to the Pacific. 


The acquisition by Canada of Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory enabled 
the Red River settlement, after a few months of disturbance, to receive limited provincial 
establishment under the name of “Manitoba” in 1870; provided the Federal Government 
with the public lands needed to help subsidize a transcontinental railway linking the 
Pacific with the Canadian East, thereby fulfilling the pledge to British Columbia to begin 
the Canadian Pacific Railway within two years and to complete it within ten years of the 
date of union, July 20, 1871; and laid, through the provision of millions of acres of public 
lands, the land and economic bases for the Federal Government’s adoption of a free- 
homestead policy for the Canadian prairies that, in conjunction with the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the launching of other railway lines, brought wave after 
wave of settlers into the Northwest Territories in such numbers as to justify the creation 
of the two Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 out of the portion of the 
Northwest Territories south of the 60th parallel of north latitude. Although provision 
for their entry was included in the British North America Act, 1867, the Province of 
Prince Edward Island held back from the Union until 1873 and Newfoundland became 
Canada’s tenth province on Mar. 31, 1949. 


The Constitution of Canada, which had a corporate beginning in 1867, combines, in 
a set of rules determining the creation and operation of the machinery or institutions of 
government, the Cabinet system of responsible government (based on an inheritance from 
Britain) with a Canadian adaptation of federalism (as then practised in the United States 
for eighty years). A written document, the British North America Act of 1867, contains 
a substantial portion of Canada’s Constitution and this Act, with its various amendments, * 
is popularly held to be the Canadian Constitution. There is, however, another and perhaps 
more important part which appears, through the evolutionary processes of historical 
growth, in various guises including well-established usages and conventions found in the 
unwritten provisions of the Constitution. 


Thus, the British North America Act is not a comprehensive constitutional document 
presenting an exhaustive statement of fundamental laws and rules by which Canada is 
governed. The Constitution of Canada in its broadest sense includes other British statutes 
(such as the Statute of Westminster, 1931) and Orders in Council (notably those admitting 
various provinces and territories to the federation), statutes of the Parliament of Canada 
relating to such matters as the succession to the Throne, the Royal Style and Titles, 
the Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, the creation of courts, the 


* See A Consolidation of The British North America Acts 1867 to 1930, consolidated by Elmer A. Driedger as of 
Jan. 1, 1964. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 75 cents (Catalogue No. YX1—164). A further amendment was made in 
1964 respecting old age pensions (see p. 79). 
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establishment of government departments, the franchise, elections, and also statutes of 
provincial legislatures relating to provincial constitutional institutions and government 
matters. Federal and provincial Orders in Council, legally authorized by their respective 
statutes, provide further constitutional material as do the decisions of the courts which 
interpret the British North America Act and all ordinary statutes and indeed possess the 
power to set aside any laws which they hold to be ultra vires or beyond the jurisdiction 
of the enacting legislative bodies, whether federal or provincial. Moreover, the Canadian 
Constitution comprises, in addition to the statutory law and its judicial interpretation, 
substantial sections of the common law, unwritten constitutional usages and conventions 
and principles of democratic government which were transplanted from Britain over two 
hundred years ago and since then have been thriving and evolving in the Canadian 
environment. For example, the Cabinet system of responsible government (see pp. 74-75) 
and its functioning through close identification of the executive and the legislative powers 
(that is, of the Cabinet and the House of Commons) is not mentioned in the British North 
America Act but derives from an unwritten convention of the Constitution. 


Although the essential principles of Cabinet government are based in custom or consti- 
tutional usage, the federal structure of Canadian government rests on the explicit written 
provisions of the British North America Act. Apart from the creation of the federal union, 
the dominant feature of the Act and indeed of the Canadian federation was the distribution 
of powers between the central or federal government on the one hand and the component 
provincial governments on the other. In brief, the primary purpose was to grant to the 
Parliament of Canada legislative jurisdiction over all subjects of general or common 
interest, while giving to the provincial legislatures jurisdiction over all matters of local or 
particular interest (see pp. 93-94 and pp. 107-108). 


Unlike the written constitutions of many nations, the British North America Act 
lacks comprehensive “‘bill of rights’’ clauses, although it does accord specific constitutional 
protection to the use of the English and French languages (clause 133) and special safe- 
guards with respect to sectarian or denominational schools. Such vital rights as freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury and 
similar liberties enjoyed by the individual citizen are not recorded in the British North 
America Act but rather depend on the statute law and the common law inheritance. 
Security of these rights was confirmed by the passage of a Canadian Bill of Rights—An 
Act for the Recognition and Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
(SC 1960, c. 44), assented to Aug. 10, 1960. (See also Chapter IX, Sect. 1 on Canadian 
Criminal Law and Procedure. ) 


Treaty-Making Powers.*—The Federal Government has exclusive responsibility for 
the conduct of external affairs as a matter of national policy affecting all Canadians. The 
policy of the Federal Government in discharging this responsibility is to seek to promote 
the interest of the entire country and of all Canadians of the various provinces within the 
over-all framework of the national policy. 


In respect of matters of specific concern to the provinces of Canada, it is the policy 
of the Canadian Government, in a spirit of co-operative federalism, to do its utmost to 
assist the provinces in achieving the particular aspirations and goals which they wish to 
attain. The attitude of the Federal Government in this respect was illustrated by the 
“entente”’ signed by representatives of Quebec and France in the field of education in 
February 1965. The Quebec and federal authorities co-operated actively in a procedure 


* Extracted from ‘'The Provinces and Treaty-Making Powers’’, Appendix to Votes and Proceedings of the 
House of Commons of Canada, No. 8. Apr. 26, 1965. 
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which enabled the Province of Quebec, within the framework of the Constitution and the 
national policy, to participate in international arrangements in a field of particular interest 
to that province. 


Thus, under existing procedures, the position is that, once it is determined that what 
a province wishes to achieve through agreements in the field of education or in other fields 
of provincial jurisdiction falls within the framework of Canadian foreign policy, the provinces 
can discuss detailed arrangements directly with the competent authorities of the country 
concerned. When a formal international agreement is to be concluded, however, the federal 
powers relating to the signature of treaties and the conduct of over-all foreign policy must 
necessarily come into operation. 


The approach of the Canadian Government to the question of Canadian representation 
in international organizations of a social, cultural or humanitarian character reflects the 
same constructive spirit. It recognizes the desirability of ensuring that the Canadian 
representation in such organizations and conferences reflects in a fair and balanced way 
provincial and other interests in these subjects. 


Amendment of the Constitution.—No provision was made in the British North 
America Act of 1867 for amendment thereof by any legislative authority in Canada but 
both the Parliament of Canada and the provincial legislatures were given legislative juris- 
diction with respect to some matters relating to government. Thus, for example, the 
Parliament of Canada was given jurisdiction with respect to the establishment of electoral 
districts and election laws and the privileges and immunities of Members of the House of 
Commons and the Senate, and each provincial legislature was empowered to amend the 
constitution of the province except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. By an 
amendment to the British North America Act passed in 1949, the authority of the Parliament 
of Canada to legislate with respect to constitutional matters was considerably enlarged and 
it may now amend the Constitution of Canada except as regards the legislative authority 
of the provinces, the rights and privileges of provincial legislatures or governments, schools, 
the use of the English or the French language, and the duration of the House of Commons 
other than in time of real or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection. 


The question of devising amendment procedure within Canada which satisfies the 
need to safeguard or entrench such basic provincial and minority rights as are noted 
immediately above and yet possesses sufficient flexibility to ensure that the Constitution 
can be altered to meet changing circumstances is one that still engages the attention of 
the federal and provincial governments and legislatures. An outline of the constitutional 
background to the problem, an annotated list of the fourteen occasions since 1867 when 
amendments to the British North America Act were made by the United Kingdom 
Parliament, a concise review of the prolonged search for a satisfactory amending procedure 
in Canada—the subject of repeated consideration in the Parliament of Canada and in a 
series of formal federal-provincial conferences and meetings in the years 1927, 1935-36, 
1950, 1960-61, and 1964—and, more specifically, the text of a draft Bill ‘to provide for the 
amendment in Canada of the Constitution of Canada’’ (accompanied by explanatory notes 
relating thereto) which embodies the amending procedure or formula unanimously recom- 
mended by the Conference of Attorneys-General and unanimously accepted by the Con- 
ference of the Prime Minister and the Premiers (October 1964) are all made available in 
an official publication entitled The Amendment of the Constitution of Canada, authorized 
by the Minister of Justice, February 1965.* In the summer of 1965, the Government of 
Canada was awaiting the acceptance of this ‘‘Fulton-Favreau amendment formula” by the 
ten provincial legislatures before bringing it before the Federal Parliament for enactment. 


* Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. $2 (Cat. No. J2-1665). 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, Legislative 
Processes by which Admission was Effected, Present Area and Seat of Government 


Seat of 
Province, Date of Present Provincial 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process Area, or 
District or Creation (sq. miles) | Territorial 
Government 
Ontario had dase July 1, 1867 |) Act of Imperial Parliament—The British 412,582 | Toronto 
Que beets: mawltior seis cries July 1, 1867 North America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 594,860 | Quebec 
Nova Scotiavit.. aces eee July 1, 1867 1867, c. 3) and Imperial Order in 21,425 | Halifax 
New Brunswick.......... July 1, 1867 Council, May 22, 1867. 28,354 | Fredericton 
Manitoba®-inaes. secees July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 1870. 251,000 |} Winnipeg 
British Columbia........ July . 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871.. 366,255 | Victoria 
Prince Edward Island....| July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873.. 2,184 | Charlotte- 
town 
Saskatchewan!........... Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 42).. 251,700 | Regina 
Albertas jncecn ts. cnmecene Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 3)......... 255,285 | Edmonton 
Newfoundland........... Mar. 31, 1949 | The British North America Act, 1949 
(Bré Stati. 1949; (e522); eee 156,185 | St. John’s 
Northwest Territories’...| July 15, 1870 | Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s 
Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 1868, c. 105) 
and Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
TST Oc shitrcae ne Seas Meer ce Se ene 1,304, 903 
Mackenzie®............ Jan.’ 1, 1920 527,490 Othawa? 
iReewatinee. ye ne Jan. 1, 1920 |+}Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918.......... 228, 160 pty 
tranislins is: ss .cmcece « Jan. 1, 1920 549, 258 
Yukon Territory’........ June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (SC 1898, c. 6) 207,076 | Whitehorse 
Canadas sscn3 ssp esos steee 3,851,809 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 40). 


2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 45) and diminished Mar. 1, 1927 in con- 
sequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council whereby approximately 112,000 
sq. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 


3 Wxtended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881 and the Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 32). 


4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the provisional 
districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan established May 17, 1882 by minute of Canadian 
Privy Council concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 


5 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870 pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 
1868, c. 105), the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory were transferred to Canada effective July 15,1870. These territories were designated as the North-West 
Territories by the Act of SC 1869, c. 3 and as the Northwest Territories by RSC 1906, c. 62. By Imperial Order 
in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880), all British territories and possessions in North America not 
already included within Canada and all islands adjacent thereto (with the exception of the Colony of Newfoundland 
and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada and these additional territories were formally included in the North- 
West Territories by SC 1905, ec. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the territories by 
the Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by SC 1881, c. 14. The 
Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905 and in 1912 other 
portions were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


6 By SC 1876, c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and provision 
was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proclamation. It pro- 
vided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories by proclamation; in 1886 
a portion of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed and in 1905 the entire Keewatin District was re-annexed. The 
Act of 1876 was never proclaimed. By Order in Council of May 8, 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabaska were created for the convenience of settlers and for postal purposes. By 
Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895 the further provisional districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were 
created. The boundaries of these provisional districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Sub- 
sequently the Yukon Territory was formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other 
portions of the territories were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. By Order in Council dated Mar. 16, 
1918 (effective Jan. 1, 1920) the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three provisional 
districts known as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 


7 See pp. 106-107. 


8 The provisional district of Yukon established in 1895 was created a judicial district of the North-West Terri- 
tories by proclamation issued pursuant to Sect. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (RSC 1886, c. 50) on Aug. 16, 
1897 and by the Yukon Territory Act (SC 1898, c. 6) was declared to be a separate Territory. 
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The Canadian Pavilion 
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The Federal Government Pavilion is 
Canada's official participation in Expo 67. 
Canada is the host nation to this world 
exhibition, and the Pavilion has been 
designed to make Canada and Canadians 
better known to visitors from around the 
world. Italso serves as a mirror in which 
Canadians may see themselves with 
enhanced insight into what it means to 
bea Canadian. 
Canada’s prosperity and progress depend 
upon natural and creative resources; the 
architectural and thematic concepts of the 
Pavilion bring these to life. The cluster of 
pyramids suggests the crystalline nature of 
natural resources; the great inverted 
pyramid illustrates the balance of the 
conservative and the daring which trans- 
forms tradition into new and vital creative 
forms. 
The overall theme of the world exhibition is 
Manin His Worto. In keeping with this 
theme, the Pavilion reflects Canadians and 
the part they play in developing their 


country andits relations with other countries 
‘of the world. Although basically it gives a 
serious look at Canada, at what the country 
is and what its people do, the Pavilion and 
its exhibits offer an enjoyable and enter- 
taining experience. 
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The Challenges 1 


The Challenges, the largest exhibit area of 
the Pavilion, is divided into three sections 
with one unifying theme—the challenges 
that Canadians face in making and keeping 
their country vital and progressive. 

The Challenge of Rescurces deals with 
nature's great bounty at the disposal of 
Canadians and how they have applied 
energy to develop and use these resources. 
The Challenge of Distance and the response 
of transportation and communications 
shows how Canadians have overcome great 
barriers of distance and topography in order 
to transport efficiently the products of 
energy applied to resources, and to com- 
municate quickly and easily with each 
other and with the world. 

The Challenge of Living poses the challenge 
of technological change. Through the 
adventure of continuous learning, the 
Canadian has the opportunity of preparing 
for occupational change, of playing a fuller 
role in his community and government, and 
of developing his personal skills and 
awareness by the satisfying use of leisure. 


Mining and Extractions 1 


Interdependence 2 


Canadians are conscious of the growing 
interdependence within the world com- 
munity of nations and of their country's 
involvement init. On the plinth beneath the 
great inverted pyramid, Canada's participa- 
tion in various aspects of this inter- 
dependence is outlined. The exhibits depict 
the role that Canadians play in the advance- 
ment of universal understanding and 
goodwill. 

The inverted pyramid is called the 
Katimavik, an Eskimo word meaning “a 
gathering place'’. The interior is an ex- 
pression of concepts universal to all men, 
an expression through sculptured objects 
representing the measure of manin Time, 
Navigation, Nature and Man himself. The 
Katimavik offers an unusual environment, 
a place appropriate to reflect upon 

Man and His World. 


Objects in Katimavik 2 


Growth 3 


The Growth exhibit pictures the develop- 
ment of Canada as a country, using a variety 
of media to portray the dominant events in 
its making. 

The major experience is a film ride in which 
the audience is carried through a series of 
five theatres, progressing through the pages 
of history from the days of early settlement 
to the present. The audience leaves through 
alarge hexagon of mirrors in which they 
become part of a colourful fantasy of 
Confederation Day, 1867. 


Inside Mirror Box 3 


The Tree of the People 4 


Unique and resplendent stands the Tree of 
the People, an abstract maple tree portray- 
ing the Canadian people in their great 
diversity of origin and occupation. The large 
“leaves’’ of the tree are photographs of 
Canadians in natural size, working and at 
leisure; the photographs are tinted to 
suggest the magnificent colours of the maple 
in autumn. Stepped ramps encourage the 
visitor to climb among these leaves and 
surround himself with a kaleidoscope of 
Canadian activity. 

At the tree roots are exhibits outlining 
various sociological factors in Canadian 

life, typical of which are biculturalism 

and ethnic diversity. These, seen together 
with the leaves, give a vivid portrait of 
Canadians today. 


The Land of Canada 5 


The introduction to the Pavilion is an 
exhibition devoted to the Land of Canada, 
in which films and music, with a sculptured 
metal screen, combine to suggest the 
vastness and beauty of the Land. 


Under the Tree of the People 4 


The Arts Centre 6 


The Arts Centre includes a modern 500-seat 
theatre, an art gallery anda library, all 
devoted to the creative and performing arts 
in Canada. The visitor may view Canadian 
visual arts in the gallery, theatrical perform- 
ances and films in the threatre and, in the 
library, a wide selection of Canadian books 
in English and French, as wellas fewer 
numbers in the languages of Canadians of 
other ethnic cultures. 

The Centre contains two restaurants with 
different price ranges, both featuring 
Canadian food, finely prepared and well 
served. 

Also housed in the building are the adminis- 
trative offices for the Canadian Pavilion, a 
first-aid station and the security services. 


The Bandshell 7 


Visitors to the Pavilion will gravitate to the 
bandshell, an outdoor stage with seating for 
1,500 people. Band concerts, folk dancing 
and similar events performed by amateur 
and professional groups from across Canada 
are the feature of this area, and audience 
participation will be encouraged whenever 
possible. 


The Children’s Centre 8 


The Children's Creative Centre comprises a 
model nursery school for the very young, 
and music, drama and art studios for 
children from 6 to 11 years. The playground 
will be enjoyed because it uses playthings 
from everyday life. Through one-way glass, 
skilled teachers can be viewed demon- 
strating the best in Canadian methods of 
stimulating imagination and developing 
creative power. 


The Restaurant Terrace 6 


The Children's Playground 8 
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PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—The Federal Government 


Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 9) provides that ‘‘the 
Executive Government and authority of and over Canada is . . . vested in the Queen”’. 
The functions of the Crown, which are substantially the same as those of The Queen in 
relation to the British Government, are discharged in Canada by the Governor General 
in accordance with established principles of responsible government. 


The Queen.—The personal participation of The Queen in the functions of the Crown 
in Canada has been limited to such occasions as the granting of honours and awards, 
approval of changes in the Table of Precedence, institution of new military awards, or the 
periodic appointment of a Governor General. On the occasion of a royal visit, The Queen 
may participate in those ceremonies that otherwise are carried out in her name, such as 
the opening and dissolution of Parliament, the assent to Bills and the granting of a general 
amnesty. 


Apart from her constitutional position in relation to the various governments of the 
Commonwealth countries, The Queen is Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the 
association of the member countries. Until 1953 the title of The Queen was the same 
throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional developments put the title somewhat out 
of accord with the facts of the position, and in December 1952 it was decided by the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meeting at London, England, that new forms 
of title for each country should be devised. The title for Canada was approved by 
Parliament and established by a Royal Proclamation on May 29, 1953. The title of The 
Queen, so far as Canada is concerned, now is:— 


“Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her other 
Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith’. 


1.—Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Year Date 
Name Dynasty of ° 

Birth Accession 
WACUODIA at Gata et sete tte chee ate FrOuse OM ELAN OVEr oss cee cates te he ece see 1819 June 20, 1837 
MG Ward Ville ets. ete cctes cece House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.......... 1841 Jan. 22, 1901 
GEOL gOnV tara. Monette dette te House Of Windsoresenet esas es cohen cece 1865 May 6, 1910 
Hdward’ Ville ico accra tae ees Elouse: Of Windsor. esc s.oneos cee eee eRe eto 1894 Jan. 20, 19386 
GON ge *VLATs crc cstcetecs sees cee: HouseiolWindsor.). 52-4. ne ieee ee casa cs tice 1895 Dec. 11, 1936 
dulizabethillec. Waren sec ct wewes cee HouseiofiWindsor: 5, sits cscoceens cattails. 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 


The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by The Queen as her personal 
representative in Canada on the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally 
serves for a term of five years. He exercises the executive authority of The Queen in relation 
to the Government of Canada under Letters Patent issued under the Great Seal of Canada 
(revised and re-issued, effective Oct. 1, 1947) and the provisions of the British North 
America Acts, 1867 to 1960. Acting under the recommendations of his responsible Min- 
isters, in The Queen’s name, he summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, assents to 
Bills, and exercises other executive functions. 

The Governor General’s annual salary and allowances provided by the Parliament of 
Canada are $48,666 and $80,000, respectively. Office expenses and certain other items 
of expenditure are provided for in the estimates for the Office of the Secretary to the 
Governor General. 
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The present Governor General is styled His Excellency General The Right Honourable 
Georges P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., C.D. 


2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 
Tue Viscount MonckK or BALLYTRAMMON...........- CISC OIE Gon te Cao June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Tue Baron Lisaar or LiSGAR AND BAILIEBOROUGH..........0000cceercceeeccees Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
ERR ARG ORM ORTERIN GS. aie crate cleternicietre ne caterer eran atta eaten ee arnt May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
PTE MARQUIS OF LORNEY ee voce eet cttes ce eee ee ee et eet ee te te eee Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
HE MARQUIS OMUANSDOWNE Ghote cation cers re cee te ee ee ae, en ees Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
TM BARON STANLEW OF 1 RESTON wriiarci econ ote tee eee May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
TPH HARD OF A BERDHEN woes cc eice eee ee eka aac UTR ee re May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
HLH ABE OR MINTO! scores oe re Cerio tine eee ee ee July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
Tam HARD GREY. coerce cata e shee tea ee eee Cees eee OTE Te ae Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Firetp Marsuat H. R. H. Tae DuxksE of CONNAUGHT. .........0000ccseceeeeees Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 18, 1911 
(Ag DUKE OV DEVONSHIRE ALLE Y, th: ide tee ete Soe eer Ges Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
GENERALS AM BARON IB YNG OPMVEMYes 2 cits eee cede ots 2 eae. ee Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Tr VISCOUNT WILIINGDON OF RATTON: 2.0 ecco oc occ seca ee ac ec cevetltble siete s Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
THE HART OF BESSBOROU GH acre ccciio cd Sie a tees salen ene eee ttn de erate aves Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr. 4, 1931 
‘Lam BARON LD WEEDSMUERIOMMLSEIELD se: po ohine aceite oe 2ee cela identi see eee Aug. 10, 1985 | Nov. 2, 1935 
MAJOR GUNERAL) LAK DARL OF-ATHLONE he. Je eee ee. eae aoe Apr. 38, 1940 | June 21, 1940 
Fieup Marsa Tue Viscount ALEXANDER OF TUNIS..........2--.00ceceeeeeeee Mar. 21, 1946 | Apr. 12, 1946 
Tue Riaur HonouRABLE VINCENT MASSEY .........20ceccececcecctseesecescees Jan. 24, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1952 
GENERAL THE Ricgut HONOURABLE GEORGES P. VANIER........2..000000ceeeees Aug. 1, 1959 | Sept. 15, 1959 


The Cabinet.—The Cabinet is a committee of Ministers chosen by the Prime Minister 
(the leader of the political party forming the Government of the Day) generally from 
Members of Parliament. By convention, all members of the Cabinet either have seats 
in Parliament or secure seats within a short time and, again by convention, all Ministers in 
charge of departments of government are generally Members of the House of Commons 
although there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent a Minister with Portfolio being a 
Senator.* However, they generally prefer to have seats in the House of Commons where 
all crucial legislation, by convention, is introduced and where they can offer explanations 
necessary to secure passage of their Estimates or legislation with which they are deeply 
concerned. Ministers without Portfolio (without a department to administer) can be 
members of either the House of Commons or the Senate. Frequently the Cabinet contains 
one Minister without Portfolio—usually the Leader of the Government in the Senate—and 
perhaps one or two others chosen for a variety of reasons such as the desirability of including 
certain provincial or sectional representation that might otherwise be lacking in the Ministry. 


Cabinet members are selected by the Prime Minister in such manner as to ensure, as 
far as possible, representation of the several geographical and political regions of the country 
and its principal ethnic, religious and social interests. Each Cabinet Minister generally 
assumes charge of one of the departments of government, although a Minister may hold 
more than one portfolio at the same time or he may hold one or more portfolios and one 
or more acting portfolios, or a Minister without Portfolio may hold one or more acting 
portfolios. In his acting capacity, the Minister exercises the same authority as if he were 
the Minister of the department. 

* Senator the Hon. Gideon Decker Robertson held the portfolio of Minister of Labour for the periods Nov. 7, 


1918 to Dec. 29, 1921 and Aug. 7, 1930 to Feb. 2, 1932; Senator the Hon. Malcolm Wallace McCutcheon served as 
Minister of Trade and Commerce from Feb. 12 to Apr. 22, 1963. 
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The position of Prime Minister, the keystone of the Cabinet, is one of exceptional 
authority. He alone makes recommendations on the dissolution and convocation of 
Parliament, appointment of Privy Councillors, Cabinet Ministers, Lieutenant-Governors, 
Chief Justices, Senators, Speakers of the Senate and House of Commons, and Deputy 
Heads of departments. The Cabinet, under his leadership, directs the business of the 
Commons, initiates nearly all public Bills placed before Parliament, and has complete 
responsibility for the initiation of taxes and the recommendation of expenditures. Fol- 
lowing established precedent or convention, it is always responsible to the Commons. 
When the Cabinet (the Government) suffers defeat on a Government Bill or a vote of 
censure or on a motion of want of confidence in the Commons, the existing Government 
or Cabinet must either resign or request a dissolution from the Governor General. If it 
resigns, the Governor General may call on the Leader of the Opposition in the Commons 
to form a new Government. Alternatively, if a Government that has been defeated in 
the House is granted a dissolution and is defeated in the ensuing general election, then, 
should no clear majority be indicated, the Government may decide (1) to remain in office 
and seek a vote of confidence in the House when it meets or (2) to resign immediately with 
the consequent result that the Governor General will ask the leader of the party with the 
highest number of members returned to form a new Government. These alternatives may 
also eventuate as a result of a general election subsequent to the normal dissolution of 
Parliament at or near the close of its statutory life. 


The primary responsibility of the Governor General in either of the above circumstances 
is to provide the nation with a Cabinet or Ministry capable of conducting Her Majesty’s 
Government with the support of the House of Commons. 


The Prime Ministers since Confederation are listed in Table 3 and the members of 
the Ministry as at Apr. 30, 1965 in Table 4. Sessional and other allowances received by 
Cabinet Ministers are given at pp. 88-89. 


3.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Joon ALEXANDER MACDONALD..........-...2.000: July 1, 1867 — Nov. 5, 1873 
2 Hon sAtExAN DERM ACKENZAM Hecate otahis oaysts detateet: sacs tetore Nov. 7, 1873 — Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan ALEXANDER MACDONALD.............2.0000 Oct. 17, 1878 — June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir Joun JosepH CaLDWELL ABBOTT.............000--seeee June 16, 1891 — Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Sparrow Davip THOMPSON..............005 Dec. 5, 1892 — Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hons Sir MACKENZIMm):B OW RELA Ao e.s. cclrceios )otiacne ceeeleee Dec. 21, 1894 — Apr. 27, 1896 
7 Rite lone oi HARLES cL URPRR»ycae octet ee. crate ate. epereretarere ets May 1, 1896 — July 8, 1896 
8 Ri pkton. Olly WIEPRID WA GRIER: wees cen cise pieces ches eters July 11, 1896 — Oct. 6, 1911 
9 Rt. Hon. Sir Rosurr LAtD BORDEN. 3.00. 0022-00 os vie oe oles Oct. 10, 1911 — Oct. 12, 1917 
(Conservative Administration) 
10 Rie lOn. Sir LORRRT I ATRDESORDEN sais iiesr see aceiteiclls © xis)s Oct. 12, 1917 — July 10, 1920 

(Unionist Administration) 
11 Rts Hon tARTHU Re MET GH ON seas: ciss, Sted leg ceils + ct-f-ColeTe:ofetnre ciate July 10, 1920 — Dec. 29, 1921 
(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 

and Conservative Party” 
12 Rt. Hon. Wittram Lyon Mackernzin KING.............5..00000> Dec. 29, 1921 — June 28, 1926 
13 Ri wblon. Ainveuim MBIGHON ecc.c.350 5 cars 6 bobs oe ESE ohne June 29, 1926 — Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon, Wintram Lyon Macknnzim KING.............0..000e0s Sept. 25, 1926 — Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. Ricoarp BEDFORD BENNETT.........000cecccesssrees Aug. 7, 1930 — Oct. 23, 1985 
16 Rt. Hon. Wirtram Lyon Mackenzie KING.............00.00000: Oct. 28, 1935 — Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Louis Srmpuen Sr. LAURENT........-... 22 e eee eee eee Nov. 15, 1948 — June 21, 1957 
18 Rt. Hon. Joon GrorGs DImFENBAKER.............-00-+- essen June 21, 1957 — Apr. 22, 1963 


19 Rt. Hon. Laster BOWLS PRARSON «6600605 sccecs cess cercceees Apr. 22, 1963 — 
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4.—Members of the Nineteenth Ministry, as at Apr. 30, 1965! 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Norr.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in the 1912 
Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions. 


Date of 
Date of A 
Office Occupant First an i oes 
Appointment Portfolio 


Prime Minister. cist rice og eet e-a: Sols Aten aise Rt. Hon. Lester Bowuzs Pearson...| Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Secretary of State for External Affairs....| Hon. Pau Josep James Martin....| Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of“ Dreansportits... \ roe. .ste oeanen Hon. Joan Wuitney Pickersem....| Apr. 22, 1963 | Feb. 3, 1964 
Minister of National Defence.............. Hon. Pau, THroporre HELLYER...... Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General | Hon. Waurer LockHart Gorpon....| Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Trade and Commerce......... Hon. Mrtcueth SHARP............... Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
President of the Queen’s Privy Council for 

Canada visa ie 6 oon eC te SET Hon. Greorcs James McIurairH...... Apr. 22, 1963 | Feb. 3, 1964 


Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys..| Hon. Wm11am Moors Benrpicxson...| Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National 


FRESOURCESRE. Ae. em aioe crt eno Cette Hon, ARTHUR GAING 2, si. sctec'sieutes or Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Secretary of State of Canada.............. Hon. Maurice LAMONTAGNE......... Apr. 22, 1963 | Feb. 8, 1964 
Minister of Public Works................:- Hon.germNne CARDINE sagas anes oes Apr. 22, 1963 | Feb. 15, 1965 
Ministerior dua boune- ss... #5 oeee olen eee Hon. ALuANn JosepH MacHacuen.....| Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
iMinistervof Mishéries-.ca5s.cne hoes cee oe Hon. Héparp RopicHawuD............ Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
SolicitoriGeneraliys-seas ona ieee Hon. J. Watson MacNauGnt........ Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Veterans Affairs............... on: RoGuR Uemipt.3. 5.a.. eeee Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 


Minister of National Health and Welfare..| Hon. Jupy V. LaMarsu 


Sd siststodee oes Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Industry and Minister of De- 


fence;Productionm@enwerc sence eae eee Hon. Cuartes Mitts Drury........ Apr. 22, 1963 nes 25 1963 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General..| Hon. Guy FavREAv.............000 Apr. 22, 1963 | Feb. 3, 1964 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration...| Hon. Joun Ropert NIcHOLSON....... Apr. 22, 1963 | Feb. 15, 1965 
Minister of Agriculture...................- LON. SAR RY EUAN ee oe Nate et ents Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
iPostmasteniGenerallseic) ie. eee Hon. REN® TREMBLAY «30.02.6006. 0005 Apr. 22, 1963 | Feb. 15, 1965 
Minister without Portfolio. ....6....0.+.. Hon. Joun Josep CONNOLLY........ Feb. 3, 1964 | Feb. 3, 1964 
Minister’or Borestry;c se. cere een aces Hon. Maurice SAUVE....-........... Feb. 3, 1964 | Feb. 3, 1964 
Minister of National Revenue............. Hon. Epaar JoHN BENSON...........- June 29, 1964 | June 29, 1964 
Associate Minister of National Defence....| Hon. Lzo ALPHONSE JosePH CADIEUX.| Feb. 15, 1965 | Feb. 15, 1965 


: 1 Changes occurring between Apr. 30, 1965 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this 
volume. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—The Parliamentary Secretaries Act (SC 1959, c. 15), 
assented to June 4, 1959, provides for the appointment of 16 Parliamentary Secretaries 
from among the Members of the House of Commons to assist the respective Ministers in 
such manner as each Minister may direct. The Government thus revived the system of 
parliamentary assistantships in practice during the World War II and postwar years 
subsequent to 1943, whereby Cabinet Ministers might receive assistance in the performance 
of their parliamentary functions and promising Members of the House might secure a 


degree of apprenticeship for higher public office. Parliamentary Secretaries hold office for 
12 months. 


At Apr. 30, 1965, the following Parliamentary Secretaries were in office:— 


Secretary Minister 
PACKS A VAS Ses. obslar datos aielaies esistale se et vino We eaten ee Prime Minister 
STAINED Xp ELATIDAS Ztrveesate: tye stanysnravsrs a tetele  loesauie eaeineeinre External A ffairs 
UHAN CO H/AIUBA EC ANIIUNC 8-7. J0ts/ecers< atest sietescietieterevote etarctane Transport 
AW RENCHULMEMNNEUE Ss saaa tec cree nee cern eremoiieqele Finance 
JmaN=Lue: PMPEN ee os. 20-0 carsiek ss ee ccaede ee Trade and Commerce 
UCGNPIN Ss IMGIUPI See GoSAdoOEbee obo adcOneM Oe onECOnEe se Northern Affairs and National Resources 
JOHN IBC SDE WARTS! cate eee ec cies ile osc sores esis Secretary of State 
VAMBSCASIB VRIES seit Ricls cateiemeie niele 6. carole eles Osco tite Labour 
Ce RROVEMCWILLTAM AS Ss ove rae tito diocutaaceceeek meeys Public Works 
GHWSUR YAW. (CARTER Ses ventric see renin soxci ce ssotes Veterans Affairs 
JOHN CMU RO NTs pees ose canes Meera susie s National Health and Welfare 
IDOWALDIS: MACDONALD), <cacaatmeles san eeeeeen oe ceeine = Justice 
ALBXiIS! CARON saree 4 ajo Savers hus hae Tee aire ose oe sont asia General 
Agriculture 
BRUGCH SS BERR nes ee ss. cuckoo twesoek em neas s eae Foreetey 


FI UBERT:BADAN AT neyarayoroncts aeesareretialerterarontoiecorersatomeorareYotets Citizenship and Immigration 
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The Privy Council.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 11) provides for 
“a, Council to aid and advise in the Government of Canada, to be styled the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada...’. At present it consists of about 115 members sworn of 
the Council by the Governor General on the advice of the Prime Minister. Membership 
in the Privy Council is for life so that Privy Councillors include both former and present 
Ministers of the Crown as well as a number of persons who have been, from time to time 
as an honour, sworn as Privy Councillors; these include members of the Royal Family, 
past and present Commonwealth Prime Ministers, and former Speakers of the Senate and 
of the House of Commons of Canada. The Council seldom meets as a body and its consti- 
tutional responsibilities as adviser to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed 
exclusively by a Committee; the membership thereof, with a few historical exceptions, 
is identical to that of the Cabinet of the Day. A clear distinction between the functions 
of the Committee of the Privy Council and the Cabinet is rarely made and actually the 
terms “Council” and ‘“‘Cabinet’”’ are commonly employed as synonyms, 


5.—_Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein, 
as at Apr. 30, 1965 


Precident ofthe: Privy COounelisn(ss, eet ete d o cerie ah Aaadde mn oe pasate ees Hon. G. J. McIurarra 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet.............0..0. eee R. G. Ropertson 


Norr.—In this list the prefix ‘‘Rt. Hon.’’ indicates membership in the British Privy Council. 


Date When Date When 
Member! Geary Member! ie Oke i 

Hon. THomas ALEXANDER CRERAR....| Oct. 12, 1917 || Hon. Georcz Carityte MARLER....... July 1, 1954 
Hon. Henry HERBERT STEVENS....... Sept; 21; 1921 | Hony, Rocr PINARD. .4..:-.20 cose cee July 1, 1954 
Hon. Epwarp James McMurRayY..... Nov. 14, 1923 || Hon. Hersert J. SymincTon......... Nov. 26, 1956 
Rt. Hon. Cuartes Vincent Massry...} Sept. 16, 1925 || Hon. Louis René Beaupoin.......... Apr. 15, 1957 
H.R.H. The DuKe or WINpDsoOR...... Aug. 2, 1927 |} Hon. Pau, THrovore Hettynr?...... Apr. 26, 1957 
Hon. Donatp MatHeson SUTHERLAND.| Aug. 7, 1930 || Rt. Hon. Joann Grorce DikrenBaKER.| June 21, 1957 
Hon. THomas Grrow MurpuHy....... Aug. 7, 1930 || Hon. Howarp CHARLES GREEN....... June 21, 1957 
Hon. Wiit1am Fart Rowe............ Aug. 30, 1935 || Hon. Donatp METHUEN FLEMING..... June 21, 1957 
Hon. Cuartes GAVAN PoweEnR......... Oct. 23, 1935 ||) Hon. ALrreD JoHNSON BROOKS....... June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. James LormeEr Iusuby...... Oct. 233; 1935 || Hon. Grorcr DEES, ......52..0-. 00000 June 21, 1957 
Hon. JosepH Enom Micuaup.......... Oct. (23301935) |-Hons Exon BAtcery.....2.8hse coves sce June 21, 1957 
Hon. Corin Wittram Grorce Gisson..| July 8, 1940 || Hon. Grorcr Ranpo.ipH Pearkes....| June 21, 1957 
Hon. JosepH THORARINN THOoRSON....| June 11, 1941 | Hon. Gorpon CHURCHILL............. June 21, 1957 
Hon. Wiit1am FrRDINAND ALPHONSE Hon. Epmunp Davie Futron......... June 21, 1957 

PLURGHONLE . sees einen wae ciets Oct. 8, 1941 || Hon. Grorce Ctype Now1an........ June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. Louis SteruHen St. LAuRENT.| Dec. 10, 1941 || Hon. Douctas Scorr HARKNESS...... June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. Str Winston LEonNARD Hon. Eten Louxs FarrciouaH...... June 21, 1957 

SPENCER CHURCHILL............2-05 Dec. 29, 1941 |} Hon. J. ANaus MacLman............. June 21, 1957 
Hon. ANDREW GEORGE LATTA Hons MicHagniSrarr: .o.52...0060000% June 21, 1957 

MMIGINUAU GEIPON os, fe sch log oracis so stoners Nov. 2, 1944 |) Hon. Wirtram McLean Hamitron..... June 21, 1957 
Hon. JosepH ARTHUR JEAN............ Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. James MacKerras Macponnetu.| June 21, 1957 
Hon. Lionet CHEVRIER..............- Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Witt1am J. BROowWNE............. June 21, 1957 
Hon. Pau JoserH JAMES MARTIN?..... Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Pau, CommTols...............+-0- ug. 7, 1957 
Hon. Doueias CHARLES ABBOTT...... Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Jay Watpo MonTsitH........... Aug. 22, 1957 
ton, CHOMAS VIGN). cele a dlrs oc a July 19, 1945 |) Hon. Francis ALtvin GEORGE 
Hon. Wishart McLea Ropertson..... Sept. 4, 1945 ELAMADTONEE «sce ob oS cae he oe levee ees Aug. 22, 1957 
Hon. Murron Fow.er GREGG......... Sept. 2, 1947 || H.R.H. The Prince Pair, Duke of 
Hon. Rospert WeLttincton MayHew...| June 11, 1948 Gin bbUng nae Sere cetera. catths noses Oct. 14, 1957 
Rt. Hon. Lester Bowes Pearson’...} Sept. 10, 1948 || Hon. Raymonp JosepH MiIcHABL 
Hon. Sruarr SrncLAIR GARSON....... Nov. 15, 1948 OLERURUMIT. Seysh «Seen oo eevee May 12, 1958 
Hon. Rosert Henry WINTERS........ Nov. 15, 1948 || Hon. Henri CouRTEMANCHE.........- May 12, 1958 
Hon. Freperick Gorpon Brapiey...| Apr. 1, 1949 || Hon. Davip James WALKER..........- Aug. 20, 1959 
Hon. CuHaruss Jost BURCHELL........ Apr. 1, 1949 || Hon. JosrrH Pierre Aubert Shvieny.| Aug. 20, 1959 
Hon. Huauss LApomInte...........4-: Aug. 25, 1949 |} Hon. HueH JoHN FLEMMING.........- Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. Gasrirt EDOUARD RINFRET..... Avge 25, 19497) Hony NOED DORION, 6. cucdcineccscsicies Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. WALTER Epwarp HARRIS....... Jan. 18, 1950 || Hon. Waurer DInsDALE............--- Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. Grorce PRUDHAM.............- Dec. 13, 1950 || Hon. Gzorcr Ernest HALPEenny..... Oct. 11, 1960 
on; GRORGH) BUACK:,.). os acar cock ees Aug. 3, 1951 |) Hon. Ropert Henry McGrecor..... Dec. 21, 1960 
Earut ALEXANDER OF TUNIS.........-- Jan. 29, 1952 || Hon. Waurer Morury ASELTINE....... Dec. 28, 1961 
Eon, JAMES SINCLATR.< co) oes cede cerns Oct. 15, 1952 |) Hon. Lustre MiscaMPBeLt F'RosT...... Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon. Ratpo OsporRNE CAMPNEY....... Oct. 15, 1952 |, Hon. Jacquus FLYNN o<. cies. s eee oe Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon. Wittram Ross MacpDoNALD....... May 12, 1953 || Hon. JoHn BRACKEN..............0-0 May 4, 1962 
Hon. Grorcre ALEXANDER DREW..... May 12, 1953 |) Hon. Paut MARTINEAU..........-.++- Aug. 9, 1962 
Hon. Joun Wuirney Pickersem?....} June 12, 1953 |) Hon. RicHarp Abert Beib.........- Aug. 9, 1962 
ELON.) JHAN LESAGR. i. waclesainck sinekes ars Sept. 17, 1953 || Hon. Marcoum Wautace McCurcnzon.| Aug. 9, 1962 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 78. 
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5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein, 
as at Apr. 30, 1965—concluded 


; Date When Date When 
Member Sworn In Member" Sworn In 
Hon. RouanpD MICHENER.............. Oct. 15, 1962 |) Hon. J. Watson MacNaueu7?......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Marcet LAMBERT............--- Feb. 12, 1963 || Hon. Rocer Teminr?................. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Tutoatne RICARD.............. Mar. 18, 1963 || Hon. Jupy LAMARSH?................ Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Frank CHarurs McGer........ Mar. 18, 1963 || Hon. Caartzs Miuts Drury?......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. MartraAt ASSELIN................ Mar. 18, 1963 || Hon. Guy FAVREAU?................- Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Water LockHart GorpDOoNn?..... Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Jonn Roperr NicHouson?....... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Mrrcwevn SHARP?,.,............. ADEN 1222196351 MElonbw EVAR Ye EUAYS2) op eiettse ect ones Apr. 22, 1963 
HOnwAZELLUSUORNIStet ce. ee ce eee oe Apr. 22, 1963 | Hon. Rent TrRemMBLAY?............... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Greorcs James McIurairH?...... Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Roperr TASCHEREAU............ Apr. 26, 1963 
Hon. Witu1aAM Moore Benipicxson?...| Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Jonn JosepH CONNOLLY?......... Feb. 3, 1964 
Hon. ARTHUR LAING?................. Apri 22," 19634) Hon MAURICH SAUWE2, & aeee accleenes Feb. 3, 1964 
Hon. Maurice LAMONTAGNE?.......... Apri} (227c1963:||pHon a XViON? DUP UIS Bieck,.1- setae me ae Feb. 3, 1964 
Hone lucren) CARDING: oc. .see oe sie ot Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Grorcs Sranury WHITE......... June 25, 1964 
Hon. Attan JosepH MacHacuen?...... Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Masor James Wit11Am CoLtpweEtt| June 25, 1964 
Hon. Jean-Paut DEscHATELETS....... Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Epcar JoHn BENsoN?........... June 29, 1964 
Hon. Héparp RosicHaupD?............ Apr. 22, 1963 |) Hon. Leo AtpHonse JoserpH Capieux?] Feb. 15, 1965 


1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being 
sworn in. 2 Ranks as a Member of the Cabinet. 3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 


6.— Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1953-65 


Nors.—Similar information for the Ist to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation to 
1917, is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46; that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 edition, p. 53; for the 
iy and 19th Parliaments in the 1957-58 edition, p. 46; and for the 20th and 21st Parliaments in the 1965 edition, 
p. 65. 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of Session Date of Date of Days of | Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament Opening Prorogation Session | House of Dissolution, and 
Commons _Length of Parliamentt,? of Parliament},? 
Ist Nov. 12, 1953 | June 26, 1954 227 139 
and | Jan. 7, 1955 | July 28, 1955 | 203 140: PAAR we aes 
22nd Parliament..... 3rd Jan. 10, 1956 | Aug. 14, 1956 218 152 ae 12) 19575 
4th Nov. 26, 1956 | Jan. 8, 1957 446 5 ae 6 m., 2 Gl 
5th Jan. 8, 1957 | Apr. 12, 1957 95 71 Ye : 
June 10, 19573 
23rd Parliament... Ist | Oct. 14, 1957 | Feb. 1, 1958] 111 78 Eat? wrnioces 
5 m., 25 ‘d. 
Ist May 12, 1958 | Sept. 6, 1958 117 93 
gnd | Jan. 15, 1959 | July 18, 1959 185 127 yee ne rate 
24th Parliament..... 3rd Jan. 14, 1960 | Aug. 10, 1960 210 146 ee 19” 19625 
4th Nov. 17, 1960 | Sept. 28, 1961 3167 174 30 ils 20 d. 
5th Jan. 18, 1962 | Apr. 18, 1962 91 65 Vinnie as 
) tone 18, 19623 
: uly 18, 19624 
25th Parliament..... Ist Sept. 27, 1962 | Feb. 5, 19638 132 72 Feb. 6, 19635 
6 m., 20 d. 
Ist May 16, 1963 | Dec. 21, 1963 2209 117 A 8 19638 
26th Parliament..... 2nd Feb. 18, 1964 | Apr. 3, 1965 41110 } 248 he erates 
3rd Apr. 5, 1965 a i om AM 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parliament in 
years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date 
of dissolution, both days inclusive (BNA Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs return- 
able. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Includes long adjournment from Nov. 29, 1956 to Jan. 8, 1957. 
7Includes long adjournment from July 13 to Sept. 7, 1961. 8 Government defeated in House of Commons on 
want of confidence motion. 9 Includes long adjournment from Aug. 2 to Sept. 30, 1963. ' 10 Ineludes 


long adjournment from Dee. 18, 1964 to Feb. 16. 1965. 
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Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada consisting of 
The Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. Bills may 
originate in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for the appropriation of any 
part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the 
House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before be- 
coming law. In practice most public Bills originate in the House of Commons, although 
there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction of public Bills in the Senate, 
at the instance of the Government, in order that Bills may be dealt with in the Senate 
while the Commons is engaged in other matters such as the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. Private Bills usually originate in the Senate. The Senate may delay, amend or 
even refuse to pass Bills sent to it from the Commons, but differences are usually settled 
without serious conflict. (See Chap. X XVII for current legislation. ) 


Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1964, the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following: the amendment of the Constitution 
of Canada (subject to certain exceptions—see p. 71); the public debt and property; the 
regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance; the raising of money by 
any mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; 
the Census and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; the fixing of and 
providing for the salaries and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; 
quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and 
inland fisheries; ferries between a province and any British or foreign country or between 
two provinces; currency and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of 
paper money; savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and dis- 
covery; copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, main- 
tenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by these Acts assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. 

Under Sect. 95, the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to agriculture 
and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures although federal legislation is 
paramount in the event of conflict. By the British North America Act, 1951 (Br. Stat. 
1950-51, c. 32) it is declared that the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to 
old age pensions in Canada but no such law shall affect the operation of any provincial 
laws in relation to old age pensions. By the British North America Act, 1964, which 
received Royal Assent on July 31, 1964, this amendment was extended, at the request of 
the Parliament of Canada (June 19, 1964) to permit the payment of supplementary benefits, 
including survivors’ and disability benefits irrespective of age, under a contributory pension 
plan. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now has 102 
members, the latest change in representation having been made on the admission of 
Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation in the Senate is 
summarized by province in Table 7. 

Senators are appointed by the Governor General by instrument under the Great Seal 
of Canada. The actual power of appointing Senators resides by constitutional usage in the 
Prime Minister whose advice the Governor General accepts in this regard. Until the 
passage of “An Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Senate” (SC 
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1965, c. 4), assented to on June 2, 1965, Senators were appointed for life; that Act fixes at 
75 years the age at which any person appointed to the Senate after the coming into force 
of the Bill will cease to hold his place in the Senate. 


In each of the four main divisions of Canada, except Quebec, Senators represent the 
whole of the province for which they are appointed; in Quebec one Senator is appointed for 
each of the 24 electoral divisions of what was formerly Lower Canada. ‘The deliberations 
of the Senate are presided over by a Speaker appointed by the Governor General in Council 
(in effect by the Government) and government business in the Senate is sponsored by the 
Government Leader in the Senate. 


The Senate is not a competitor of the House of Commons in the field of legislation 
but, in the main, acts as a second chamber giving further scrutiny to legislation initiated 
in the House of Commons. Under the Constitution, Bills for appropriating any part of 
the public revenue or for imposing a tax or impost must originate in the Commons but in 
every other respect, since both Houses must concur in every piece of legislation, the Senate 
has an equal voice with the House of Commons. 


7.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation, 1867 


. 1915-} 1949- 
Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 1948 | 1964 
Ontario vcard cdacke: <a elo pees tae 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Qaebecst ears. Metin ae eee eh aeears 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Atlantic Provinces... c.0.+.. vce weasels 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 
INovarScotia! i icsiee. sales cdesle dees 18 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
New Brunswick..... sis 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island essed leases ore am 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
INewfoundlandig. .fesiycaemescectas + axe Fe ons a oe me Me fee AG ade a 6 
Western Provinces: J. s.c0ceds seedless. aes 2 5 5 6 8 9 il 15 24 24 
Manitoba. ao Steele ieeteieralateiate's stovsieies noe 2 2 2 8 8 4 4 4 6 6 
British Columbia. 28 8\ Pods oe 8 8 8 8 8 $ 8 6 6 
Saskatchewan.... eae \ 2 2 5 { 4 6 6 
Albertans ena deceeaees ees ae co Nh pr aay 4 6 6 
"Motals:275 eRe ee. eee ek 72 74 77 77 78 80 81 83 87 96 | 102 
8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Apr. 30, 1965! 

Speaker :t rsa cise aeeicleicete ants lee 6 tra ahe Saeco ele Oe ere eiaishosieia Paes MO ae Hon. Maurice Bourget 

Weader-ofsthe: Governments os,coisier tis fs wybo eit sina haece oles rere ote eel elanesahe Clare Hon. Joun J. CoNNOLLY 

Leader.of the: Opposition: .iiisscasaurchn oss asa Hoo rewk sae r ee we ieles Hon. Aurrep J. Brooxs 

Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments..............+eeseeee JoHn Forses MacNemu 


(Ranked according to seniority, by province. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘Honourable’’.) 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Newfoundland— Nova Scotia— 
(5 Senators—1 vacancy) (10 Senators) 
Baran, riage es Boyb.......... ps oe Rozertson, WisHART McL&A....... Truro 
ASHA, MICHABE Gio. sec esiec vice es 0.08 urling 
BrabD.Lrey, FREDERICK GORDON..... Bonavista . SNL ele iene Seo ae als Lunenburg 
Hownerr, MALCOLM.........0++.00. Steyjohnts OMEAU, JOSEPH WILLIK..........-. Comeauville 
COOK MEIRIG A: cuslsbagreuamcin senior ee St. John’s Isnor, GORDON B.,..........+..06- Halifax 
SMITH, “DONALD scene onciee sc cee coer Liverpool 
Pa Island— CONNOLLY HAROED este shee). eee Halifax 
Grant, THomas VINCENT.......... Montague Biois, FRepERIcK MURRaY........ Truro 
INMAN, FLORENCE Exsin........... Montague Macponatp, JoHn MicHarL........ North Sydney 
MacDonatp, JoHN JoSEPH......... Charlottetown O’Luary, Crement Aveusting. ...| Antigonish 
Puurs, OrvitLte Howarb........ Alberton WELCH aE RANK Ci wtec.cs dossier es nee Wolfville 


; ' Changes occurring between Apr. 30, 1965 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this 
volume. 
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8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Apr. 30, 1965—concluded 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
New Brunswick— Ontario—concluded 
(9 Senators—1 vacancy) Macponaup, WILLIAM Ross........- Brantford 
VENIOT, CLARENCE JOSEPH...,...... Bathurst CONNOLLY. JOHN Wem sesh stirs ebtewis Ottawa 
McLean, ALEXANDER NE........ Saint John GRO IDAVEDVA caishs aeigete oat oie sie as Toronto 
BuRCHILL, GEORGE PERCIVAL...... South Nelson LEonARD, THomas D’ARcY........ Toronto 
Fereusson, Mure, McQuren....| Fredericton Wuirr, GEORGE STANLEY........... Madoc 
MGGRAND SERED A... oce,. cee eee Fredericton Jct. SULLIVAN J OSHPH At. sci cineclets ons Toronto 
AVON, CATIXTE Esl oie uccack css ss Moncton CHOQUETTE, LIONEL........cccecce Ottawa 
Brooks, ALFRED JOHNSON........- Sussex WikTAS VELA RRA Peet ie. dees Toronto 
FOURNIER, EDGAR. 64105542 0.0.00.0,00.0 Iroquois McCurcuron, M. WALLACE.........- Toronto 
RatreNBURY, NELSON...........-- Saint John O’Leary, M. GRATTAN............- Ottawa 
GRosART, ALLISTER.........-..00-: Ottawa 
Quebec— WaLKER, DaviD JAMES..........-5+ Toronto 
(23 Senators—1 vacancy) IBrnIsi, UMMA Ocul cle a sane. one Sudbury 
Huaessen, ADRIAN K............- Montreal Lane, Dante, AIKEN Toronto 
Gouin, Lion MERCIER............- Montreal (ATED 4) OFLNBUACK: cyiisiie es ciesicicies,5 Toronto 
WIEN, -LHOMAS.S Soccer enw ncraete es Outremont 
VAILLANCOURT, CYRILLE...........- Lévis Manitoba— 
PY OPUIS, VINCENT «oc yeisis fs-6i6 sesteroo sy Montreal (6 Senators) 
DESSUREAULT, JEAN-MARI......... Quebec BEAUBIEN, ARTHUR L.............+ St. Jean Baptiste 
BourrakpD, Paut HENRI........... Quebec CRreERAR, THOMAS ALEXANDER...... Winnipeg 
Joporn, MARIANA BEAUCHAMP...... Montreal THORVALDSON, GUNNAR S......... Winnipeg 
TREMBLAY, LEONARD DavipD Irvine, Ovive LIUaN............. Winnipeg 
SMW BAZR YS 6. Saree be sat es eerie St. Malachie FRATG JM CAMPBILE, 05. Netanils veles ois Winnipeg 
FOURNIER, SARTO...'.cc000 0s 0ces eee Montreal MOG R EMU ees ee cers alee Sas ars Winnipeg 
Motson, HARTLAND DE 
IMCONTAR VILLE Fec0.3 scaistniscaiet Sem etm = Montreal Saskatchewan— 
Power, CHARLES GAVAN.........- St. Pacéme (5 Senators—1 vacancy ) 
Pouior JEAN-FRANCOIS..........+ Riviére du Loup |} Asevrmne, Waurer M............... Rosetown 
LErraANcors, J. EUGENE............ Montreal WOOD LAHOMAS Elenco ts creases ee ces Regina 
Miorsor, RON... be Clee celal Trois-Riviéres Boucner, Wiu11am ALBERT Prince Albert 
Monette, GUSTAVE Montreal Pearson, ARTHUR M....... .-| Lumsden 
Quart, Jost Auice DINAN......... Quebec FIN ATYSHYN:, VOEING cs h suis > seine ce 6 Saskatoon 
BravusBien, Louis PHILIPPE......... Montreal 
BEINN, PACQUES bcc eie-s caisic ie sjarie ec.ete Quebec Alberta— 
BOURGET, MAURICE. (22. 56.0000s 005 Lévis (5 Senators—1 vacancy) 
GEINAS! HOUIS Ee. Sat cers sae ces 6 Montreal GersHAw, FRED WILLIAM.......... Medicine Hat 
Bourque, ROMUALD............0-> Outremont STAMBAUGH, J. WESLEY............ Bruce 
IDENT SAZRILUS. 55. cescccpeacc ese’ Montreal CAMBRON:, DONAUD%.c2ccuies cis ene see Edmonton 
GLADSTONE, JAMES,.......20+.00s0+ Cardston 
Ontario— Bucuanan, Joun ALEXANDER...... Edmonton 
(23 Senators—1 vacancy) 
LaMBERT, NORMAN P.............- Ottawa British Columbia— 
Hayben, SALTER ADRIAN.......... Toronto (5 Senators—1 vacancy) 
Soca fa) N Se McLeop....... you William Farris, Joun Wattace pe B Vancouver 
Avies, WILLIAM RUPERT.......... oronto ee te We et oe ed ee ar 
Taytor, Witt1aAM HoRace.......... Brantford McKeen, Sranury Srewart....... Vancouver - 
Bisnop, Cuarues L...............- Oita ROT yp PH OMAS Ale ceca pac wisi cre tecsse ties New Westminster 
Rorsucx, ARTHUR WENTWORTH...| Toronto IODGES NANCY... codecs ete ven aes Victoria 
Wooprow, Awan L..............6 Toronto SmirH, SYDNEY JOHN.............- Kamloops 


The House of Commons.—The British North America Act, 1867 provided that in 
respect of representation in the House of Commons the Province of Quebec should have 
the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned to each of the 
other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same proportion to the 
number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the number of the population 
of Quebec. This Act also provided that on the completion of a census in 1871 and of each 
subsequent decennial census the representation of the several provinces should be re- 
adjusted provided the proportionate representation of the provinces as prescribed by the 
Act were not thereby disturbed. 

In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating that the 
effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representation had 
not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces according to 
population had not been maintained and that a more equitable apportionment of members 
to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments were made on the basis of the 
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population of all the provinces taken as a whole. The Act was amended accordingly in 
1946 to provide a new rule to regulate representation in the House of Commons. Generally 
speaking, representation was fixed as follows:— 

The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the total popula- 


tion of the provinces by two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
province by the quotient so obtained. 


This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, was effective in 
the General Election of 1949. 


After the completion of the 1951 Census it was apparent that, as a result of a wartime 
shift of population, a substantial reduction in the representation of the Province of 
Saskatchewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representation. Accordingly, 
in an effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to 
another, the British North America Act was again amended (RSC 1952, c. 304, Sect. 51) 
(see Canada Year Book 1963-64, p. 75) to ensure that the representation of any province 
should not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. at any one readjustment, subject however to 
the qualification that the effect of the rule should not be to make the representation of a 
province with a smaller population greater than any province with a larger population. 


Subsequently in 1952, Parliament enacted RSC 1952, c. 334, effective in the General 
Election of 1953 and in each successive General Election down to that of the Twenty-sixth 
Parliament (Apr. 8, 1963), which provided that representation in the House of Commons 
should be on the following basis:— 


“Sect. 2.—Eighty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-two 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, seventeen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province 
of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest 
Territories, thus making a total of two hundred and sixty-five members.” 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 26 General 
Elections since Confederation is given in Table 9. 


9.—Representation in the House of Commons, as at Federal General Elections 1867-1963 


1953 
1925 | 1935 1957 

= 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 
Province or Territor 1867 | 1872 5 1882 1904 1926 | 1940 | 1949 | 1958 
y 1878 1891 | 1900 1911 | 1921 1930 | 1945 1962 
1963 
Ontariosseonersn. cease 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 85 
Quebeen.cncnaanseeeastas 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 75 
NovaiScotiges.9.-cneude: 19 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 13 12 
New Brunswick.......... 15 16 16 16 16 14 1s 13 11 11 10 10 10 
Manitobancn css casinecii 4 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 17 17 16 14 
British Columbia........ we 6 6 6 6 6 ii ih 13 14 16 18 22 
Prince Edward Island....| ... iste 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan........... 4 4 10! 10 16 21 21 20 We 
Alberta ss3.ee eb \ 7 12 16 17 17 17 
Yukon Territory......... } 1 1 1 1 1 1! 1 
Mackenzie River, N.W.T.1|{ °° a xo see $ Ere \ 1 
Newfoundland........... aes oe HES ae is ei ae Sez aie soe a 7 7 
Totals a.teeb tee 181 | 200} 206} 211 | 215 | 218 | 214 |) 221) 235 | 245 | 245 | 262) 265 


1 Northwest Territories in 1963. 


The Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act was passed by the House of Commons 
and given Royal Assent on Nov. 20, 1964. This Act is the result of Sect. 51 (1) of the 
British North America Act which requires a readjustment of the representation of the 
provinces on the completion of each decennial census. The Electoral Boundaries Readjust- 
ment Act provides for the establishment of 10 Commissions, one for each province, to 
consider and report upon the readjustment of the representation of the provinces in the 
House of Commons. 
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Each Commission has one year in which to complete its report, which shall be trans- 
mitted to the Speaker who shall cause such report to be laid before the House of Commons. 
The report shall set forth the Commission’s recommendations concerning the division of that 
province into electoral districts and its recommendations concerning the description of the 
boundaries of each such district and the representation and name to be given thereto. 


10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 


of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-sixth General Election, 


Apr. 8, 1963 and Revised to Apr. 30, 1965. 


HeaceriOimt ne: OPPOSiviONes, eer Acca aces ee alee We wee Sees Pelee lotoraiersi ess 
Clerk of the House of Commons 


Notre.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 12, p. 90. 


Hon. Auan A. MAcNAUGHTON 

Rt. Hon. Lester B. Pearson 

Rt. Hon. Joun G. DirrenBAKER 
Lion J. RayMonD 

The leaders of the political parties are 


indicated by asterisks (*). For Parliamentary Secretaries, see p. 76. This information, except the population 


of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer. 
P.C.=Progressive Conservative; 8.C 


créditiste; L.-Lab.=Liberal-Labour; Ind.=Independent. 


Popu- 


Province lati 
an Geiss 
Electoral District 1961 
No. 
Newfoundland— 


(7 members) 
Bonavista-Twillingate..| 50,527 


Burin-Burgeo.......... 48,673 
Grand Falls-White 
Bay-Labrador....... 82, 433 
Humber-St. George’s..} 74,015 
St. John’s East........ 77,070 
St. John’s West........ 68,979 
Trinity—Conception....| 56,156 
Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 
RINGS Sco ate Pitino ore os 


Prince 


Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 


Antigonish- 

Guysborough........ 27,634 
Cape Breton North- 

IMICLOLIA fa ess sete sits 50,957 
Cape Breton South..... 85,001 
Colchester-Hants...... 60,751 
@umiberlands as... cater 37, 767 
Digby-Annapolis- Kings} 76,073 
Efalifax At < neater 225,723 
Inverness—Richmond...| 33,907 
PACLOU rate wsrniaaveisjs ees 43,908 
Queens-Lunenburg..... 48,153 
Shelburne- Yarmouth- 

CIALO soy oe celeaeisiece 47,133 


New Brunswick— 
(10 members) 


@harlotte. 3. sees 23, 285 
Gloucester J208% ee nein 66,343 
Kante econ ers visite 26,667 
Northumberland- 

Miramichinee sees. 50,035 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska.......... 79,956 

LY Gk hasta tite eee 37,548 
Saint John-—Albert...... 101,736 
Victoria—Carleton...... 43,219 
Westmorland.......... 93,679 
York-Sunbury......... 75, 468 


1 Died May 29, 1963; see Table 11 for by-election. 


Voters 


on 
List 


No. 


24,706 
22,684 


41,239 
32,151 
38,018 
33,693 
28, 830 


9,969 
20,588 


26,472 


14,905 


25, 646 
42,671 
34,513 
21,573 
39,793 


122,846 


19,068 
24,809 
29,684 


26, 366 


13,726 
29, 182 
12,294 


23,240 


36,012 
21,806 
57,601 
22,180 
50,361 
38,330 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


Name of Member P.O. Address 


Party affiliations are unofficial. 
-=Social Credit; N.D.P.=New Democratic Party; R.cr.=Ralliement 


Lib. = Liberal; 


12,852 


21,490 
36,986 
29,511 
18,079 
34,091 


183, 402 


15, 448 
20,793 
24,105 


22,595 


11,939 
23,423 
10,077 


18,182 


29,139 
17,882 
42,112 
18,039 
41,905 
32,859 


11,608 


6,947 


10,508 
14,307 
14,387 

9,034 
16,887 
46,274 
45,173 

8,373 
10,566 
12,591 


11,607 


6,279 
13,344 
5,971 


10,148 


14,111 

9,524 
21,584 
10,572 
19,989 
15,827 


Hon. J. W. Pickerse i. |Ottawa, Ont 


CuWs CARTER eit ee St. John’s 
C. R. M. GRANGER..... St. John’s 
UMN BATPENS. ac eels oe Corner Brook 
Jerks OO Rea Rite ets St. John’s 
RR CASHING sede. ca ee St. John’s 


Jee MEWLG ATG: oe Aoreee. os SOuris.; nse 
Hon. J. W. MacNavueut. |Ottawa, Ont 
Hon. J. A. MacLuan....|Lewis, Beatons 


Mills..c.c2. 
H. N. MacquaRRIE..... Victoria...... 
Jes sp STAWAR Dees «ites Bay field 
Re MGR ear. apee Cane Sydney Mines.... 
D. MacInnis........... Glace Bay 
Guy KENNeDY.. 425.0 ABR ROR ERS coer 
RiaGies COADHS oreiee- revere Amherst 
Hon. G. C. Nowtan....|Wolfville 
Us pLiOyDn adn ee Ib alifaxs csi 
Gz AGAREGAN sa... ced. ss Halifax: se-aae 
Hon. A. J. MacEacuen.|Ottawa, Ont 
H. R. MacEwan....... New Glasgow.... 
De ReCROUSH:2.¢ cei fis Lunenburg 
F. T. ARMSTRONG...... Yarmouth 
A.M. A. McLnan...... Blacks Harbour. . 
Hon.H.-J. RosicHaup..|Ottawa, Ont 
G. CROSSMAN..........- Buctouche 
G. R. McWuu1aM....... Newcastle 
Vfl DORI cee Pend tic Campbellton 
R. G. L. FarRweaTHeR. | Rothesay 
A MIABEULIS eta tose Saint John 
Hon. H. J. Fiuemmrina..|Juniper....... 
S.H.Ripro0n!...2...5: Moncton 
Di CRIMEA UAB Rg eee ieisccteeve Fredericton 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-sixth General Election, 
Apr. 8, 1963 and Revised to Apr. 39, 1965—continued. 


. Popu- Votes 
Province tation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Cansue on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address A ffili- 

Electoral District nsus | List | Polled | Mem- ation 

1961 pee 
No. No. No. No. 
Quebec— 
(75 members) 
Argenteuil—Deux- 

Montagnes........... 64,667 | 34,905 | 29,027 | 12,324 |V. Drourn............. St. Eustache..... Lib. 

Beauces fr eee. 61,332" | 30,234 25,211 | 12)627°|G. PeRRON).;.........-. St. Joseph de 

Beauce......... S.C. 
Beauharnois-Salaberry.| 70,191 | 38,619 | 31,299 | 15,892 |G. Lanmu.............. Valleyfield....... Lib. 
Bellechasse............ 32,513 | 15,884 | 12,336 | 5,484 |H. Laverpimre......... St. Lazare Village.| Lib. 
Berthier-Maskinongé— 

Delanaudiére........ 48,749 | 25,806 | 20,573 | 8,471 |R. PAun..............- Louiseville....... P.C.2 
Bonaventure........... 42,962 | 20,632 | 16,304 | 9,092 |A. Bkcuwarp............ Carleton sur Mer..|Lib. 
Brome-Missisquoi..... 43,217 | 23,734 | 18,971 8,411 |W. H. Grarrrny........ Knowlton........ 126). 
Chambly-Rouville....} 60,959 | 32,287 | 24,770 | 13,850 |B. Pmon............... IBeloeill., Me see's Lib. 
Champlain............. 63,086 | 32,715 | 27,987 | 12,446 |J.-P. Marrn............. St... Lite: ceiecnn nas Lib. 
@hapleaue. 2. ate. WL, S04 |"33, 901425, 130 |e, 70) Ge uAPRIGNe. ].~ 40 duels Tha Sarre, acai once §.C. 
Charlevoixsja.n0:: os. 48,906 | 24,136 | 20,184 | 7,390 |L.-P.-A. Bitancer..... Beaupré.......... §.Ca 
Chateauguay-— 

Huntingdon- 

Laprairie............ 61,729 | 33,660 | 23,262 | 10,746 |I. Warson.............. Howickeeeceese Lib. 
@hicoutimi,mecceesaeee 8356301| 88,087 pol, b4tel 145819 Mia C Oni euseteete ee Chicoutimi North|S.C. 
Compton-Frontenac....| 42,366 | 20,227 | 15,931 6,234 |H. Lavuipre........... Lac Mégantic..... 8.C.1 
Dorchester............ 38,953 | 18,049 | 14,332 | 5,880 |P.-A. Boummn........... Ste. Marguerite 

de Dorchester. .|S.C.1 
Drummond- 

Arthabaska.......... 89,851 | 45,601 | 37,184 | 17,338 |J.-L. Paprn............. Drummondville. .|Lib. 
Gaspé th wscscsetres 65,9005), 2958040) 23 9821 102788) AAC wars. tas sete. eortve tteione Chandler i 
Gatineau: i... Sd OS, Clo ol 16m) 20,0800!) die SsOn yim UOsm dee dose. ee Maniwaki 

WY osc oan taste 86,563 | 44,713 | 37,379 | 19,667 |A. Caron.............. Hull Ses 
fles-de-la-Madeleine. . 12547975)" 5656) |! 458274 (Ss0d8r|M. SAU VE. «4.44. > 6 - Montreal 
Joliette-L’ Assomption- 

Montcalm 54,060 | 38,117 | 16,103 |L.-J. Prewon...... 2.5.00 Joliette 
Kamouraska 17,736 | 12,967 | 6,286 |C.-E. DIionNnE ..(St. Pascal 
Labelle........ ete, 22,228 | 17,487 | 6,951 |G. Grrovarp.... ..|Mont Laurier 
Lac-Saint-Jean. aos 21,777 | 18,606 | 9,318 |M. Lessarp............ WAT aerate 
Bapointe:.:< ests ceseens 33,482 | 28,455 | 18,312 |G. Grieorrn........... Lapointe 
D6vistese een ee QUAN | LOR CLS) POnOOA Ever GuBASa newest seis ite © Lauzon 
Longueuil.............. f 565.090 | 43, 030%) 149228) Sebo COTE. sede cece. Longueuil 
Lothbiniére.. 6.22.0. 656 18,301 | 16,028 | 6,957 |A. CuoqurtTTn.......... Quebec 
Matapédia-Matane..... 67,226 | 29,145 | 24,079 | 10,265 |Hon. R. TRempBuay..... Ottawa, Ont ib. 
Mégantionsscesen see 70,064 | 33,276 | 26,055 | 11,329 |R.-C. Lanenors......... Thetford Mines...|S.C.2 
Montmagny-L’Islet....| 40,987 | 20,591 | 16,076 | 7,096 |J. Bercmr.............. Montmagny...... Lib. 
Hiootey veri Pera 45,192 |-23,968 | 19,767 | 9,438 |C. VincENT............. Ste. Perpétue..... Ries 

ontiac- 

Témiscamingue...... 41,069 | 20,000 | 17,029 | 6,449 |Hon. P. MartingaAu....|Campbell’s Bay. .|P.C. 
Portneutsessosmer ne 48,137 | 25,385 | 20,564 | 11,473 |J.-L. Frenetre......... St. Mare des 

Carriéres....... S.C. 
Quebec East........... 92,170 | 54,163 | 44,873 | 18,661 |R. Quebec. s.en. +8 
Quebec South.......... 54,535 | 36,316 | 30,178 | 16,314 JJ. Quebec. paneseusee 
Quebec West........... 57,763 | 33,006 | 27,539 | 13,136 @uebec=. een. ce 
Quebec-Montmorency..|138,030 | 76,279 | 62,953 | 28,147 Beauport 
Richelieu-Verchéres. ..| 60,832 | 34,040 | 26,887 | 14,194 |Hon. L. Carpin........ Ottawa, Ont ib. 
Richmond-Wolfe...... 60,534 | 28,473 | 22,195 | 8,762 |P.-T. AssELIN.......... Bromptonville....|Lib. 
Rimouskieee eee 75,076 | 35,921 | 29,394 | 12,414 |G. Oummmr............ St. Mathieu....../S.C.3 
Riviére-du-Loup- 

Témiscouata......... 58,909 | 26,916 | 22,710 | 10,753 |R. GenpDRON........... Riviére du Loup..|Lib. 
Robervali gaan 56,234 | 24,570 | 20,107 | 10,345 |C.-A. GauTHmR........ Mistassini........ §.C.1 
Saint-Hyacinthe- 

ALO. 6. sc enaeeden! 63,942 | 35,276 | 26,674 | 13,716 |Hon. T. Ricarp........ St. Hyacinthe P.C 
Saint-Jean—Iberville- : 

Napierville.......... 65,464 | 33,514 | 28,118 | 14,656 |Y. Dupuis............. Stvlean ss oasis Lib. 
Saint-Maurice-Lafléche] 86,296 | 43,828 | 36,168 | 16,358 |J. Curmrimn............ Shawinigan ies ES Lib. 
Saguenay 46,781 | 32,853 | 18,896 |G. Buourn............. Septuiles ey eneee Lib. 
Shefford: 38. ener 35,104 | 26,815 9,989 |G. RonDBAU........... St. Césaire....... S.C.! 
Sherbrooke 41,514 | 32,067 | 12,708 |G. CHAPDELAINE........ Sherbrooke......./S.C. 
Stanstead 23,844 | 18,899 HE G49 1 Wis ORNST 2: bes coke atone Ma gogiades snare Lib. 
Terrebonne 55,872 | 41,716 | 19,015 |L. Caprmux............ St. Jéré6me....... Lib. 


1 R,er, from September 1963. 2 Ind. from Feb. 18, 1965. 3 P.C. from Apr. 25, 1964. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polied, Names and Addresses of Members 
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} Popu- Votes 
Province lation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and — Caiats on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1961 ber 
No No No. No 
Quebec—concluded 
Trois-Riviéres......... 68,854 | 39,790 | 32,845 | 14,558 |Hon, L. Baucer........ Trois-Riviéres....|P.C.! 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges. ..| 38,756 | 21,061 | 17,532 | 8,639 |R. EMaRD Be ts eee NS Tle Perrot........ Lib. 
Villeneuve............. 79,675 | 36,305 | 30,115 | 18,096 |R. CaourtrE?........... ROuUyMten esse tes S.C.2 
Montreal and 
Jesus Islands— 
Cartier} $i ech... 2eetuks 51,819 | 19,944 | 13,842 | 6,642 |M. L. Kurin............ Montreal......... Lib. 
Dollard 2: Vase 107,394 | 58,212 | 41,808 | 23,764 |G. Rouumav............ Montreal,........ Lib. 
Hochelaga........... 79,912 | 46,587 | 28,717 | 18,098 |R. Hupus.............. Montreal......... Lib. 
Jacques-Cartier- 

Hasalle.. vo... eee 163,148 | 94,681 | 76,086 | 44,299 |R. Rock............... Hachines5.ced. cen Lib. 
Bafontaine..:..¢0s.5* 50,325 | 31,411 | 21,975 | 10,929 |G.-C. LacHANcE........ Montreal......... Lib. 
AOTIeE Laie. ceeseees 45,652 | 26,870 | 18,226 | 8,059 |Hon. L. CurvrizR?..... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
WGA LG cm ctx rare ree 193,437 |112,822 | 81,825 | 48,452 |J.-L. RocHon........... Montreal......... Lib. 
Maisonneuve- 

Rosemont......... 108,023 | 64,850 | 42,704 | 20,595 |Hon. J.-P. DescuatTeLeTs|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Mercier +... RNR: 233,964 |120,083 | 80,904 | 33,450 |P. Bounanerr.......... Montreal......... Lib. 
Mont-Royal.......... 128,524 | 74,982 | 54,180 | 37,648 |Hon. A. A. 

MACNAUGHTON....... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Notre-Dame- 

de-Gr&ce........... 100,719 | 61,237 | 47,731 | 30,532 |E.-T. AsseLin.......... Montreal......... Lib. 
Outremont-Saint-Jean| 63,888 | 33,945 | 23,856 | 13,305 |Hon. M. Lamonraene...|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
PapInealis.,..c10eveas. 87,588 | 48,526 | 30,605 | 15,677 |Hon. G. FavREav...... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
SieAnne ."). oeeeee ee 38,173 | 19,601 | 12,989 | 7,215 |G. Lomsenhr............ Montreal......... Lib. 
Saint-Antoine- 

Westmount........ 59,609 | 38,175 | 27,731 | 16,635 |Hon. C. M. Drury..... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Saint-Denis.......... 65,090 | 36,516 | 23,341 | 11,707 |Hon. A. Denis}......... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Saint-Henri.......... 71,691 | 39,202 | 27,604 | 13,981 |H.-P. Lessarp......... Montreal......... Lib. 
Saint-Jacques........ 54,679 | 33,045 | 20,592 | 7,841 |M. Rinrrer............ Montreal iss... Lib. 
St. Lawrence- 

St. George. ........ 34,020 | 22,294 | 14,880 | 8,552 J. N. TURNER.......... Montreal......... Lib. 
Sainte-Marie......... 56,455 | 32,253 | 20,491 8,549 [Gis VALADE. ss. 2 50002 Montreal......... ied Oe. 
Werdunia, x00 Sales 78,317 | 46,396 | 35,228 | 19,473 |B. S. Mackasry........ Verdun-ss.sssp0c0 Lib. 

Ontario— 
(85 members) 
Algoma East.......... 54,868 | 25,104 | 20,897 | 10,817 |Rt. Hon. L. B. Pearson*|Ottawa........... Lib. 
Algoma West.......... 80,542) | 41,161 51°345132-| 14,023 [Gu Nixon... 3.222555 Sault Ste. Marie. .|Lib. 
Brantlord. <2. cesses 54,392 | 30,700 | 25,115 | 10,804 JJ. E. Brown........... Brantfords. 4s oe Lib. 
Brant-Haldimand..... 57,644 | 32,337 | 26,576 | 12,738 |L. T. PanNELL.......... Brantford........ Lib. 
BENGCEE sgacncreoc soe 29,334 | 17,382 | 14,541 W451 WUGONEY ole gic eile ie Mavertoniannicsct es Pe. 
Carleton atas50. tee 130,497) 0799108) 675728! | 825820) |C PL SH RANCIS......06 2 Ottawa...) 0S. Lib. 
COCHYANE: z.c.00005cnet 47,854 | 24,613 | 18,951 75809) [URSA SELABMES oe ct ees oe Kapuskasing...... Lib. 
Dufferin-Simcoe....... 53,226 | 26,173) | 21,738 | 105278 [J. . Map... 22. ..2.... Orangeville....... iP.C: 
DGHAM 3... se Ce 39,916 | 21,873 | 18,994 | 8,720 R.C. Honey........... Port. Hope... 2. Lib. 
| Ga i eS Sepia 4A 62,862 | 38,890 | 28,924 | 18,957 |J. A. McBain........... St. Thomas...... PC; 
PISSOX {ast sos else ees 99,432 | 53,589 | 43,520 | 25,727 |Hon. P. Martin........ Ottawarerscees ccc Lib. 
29,631 | 25,725 | 12,947 |E. F. Wrenan.......... Amherstburg..... Lib. 
55,689: | 41, 877- |- 28,165 |H.Es (GRAY.<..... 2. 3c. Windsor saacton es Lib. 
30,885 | 26,436 | 11,765 |H. Bapanar............ Fort William..... Lib. 
Glengarry—Prescott....| 46,443 | 24,336 | 20,057 | 9,906 |V. Eruier.............. Glen Robertson...|Lib. 
Grenville-Dundas...... 40,026 | 22,592 | 18,155 | 10,484 |Jzan CassELMAN 
CWADDSIE Se he b eatcut Prescott::<scontee PC. 
Grey-Bruce............ 36,883 | 21,648 | 18,593 | 10,535 |H. A. WiInKLER......... Hanoveracoreess PG. 
Grey Northivte. snebunt 38,824 | 23,110} 19,225'| 9,804 |B. V. Nosum...........; Shallow Lake..... PEC. 
Hatton et 8. ele 107,285 | 59,151 | 49,368 | 25,482 |H. C. Haruny.......... Oakville: 5 Lib. 
Hamilton Fast......... 65,287 1136, 132) 28,8971 1s, 167 Jn @oMoNROL. scons. ee Hamilton........ Lib. 
Hamilton South....... 121,161 | 67,669 | 54,451 | 19,205 |W. D. Howe........... Hamilton: ovens NiD-P. 
Hamilton West........ 72,181 | 41,264 | 31,380 | 138,701 |J. Macatuso............ Hamilton 3.c0~ Lib. 
Hastings-Frontenac....| 48,217 | 26,206 | 20,637 | 12,321 |R. A. Wepp............. Norwood......... Pic. 
Hastings South........ 70,806 | 37,041 | 32,228 | 15,505 |R. Tempum............- Belleville......... Lib. 
ETON. sees cate 48,3855 | 26,076 | 22,547 | 12,224 |L. BH. Carpirr......./.. Brussels.......... leh Op 
Kenora-Rainy River...| 72,775 | 36,006 | 27,327 | 16,794 |Hon.W. M. Benipickson|Ottawa........... L.-Lab. 
Cnty Oe as'ss 5 cSee ase 71,285 | 39,541 | 32,307 | 15,381 }H. W. DanrortH....... Blenheim......... P.C, 
KAR GBLON «.sh 1032 eee Se 76,485 | 40,993 | 34,198 | 18,425 |E. J. Benson........... Kingston. «6<...0% Lib. 
1Ind. from Apr. 7, 1965. 2 Leader of R.cr. formed September 1963. 3 Resigned Dee. 27, 1963; 
appointed High Commissioner to Britain Feb. 3, 1964; see Table 11 for by-election. 4 Resigned Dec. 27, 


1963; appointed to the Senate Feb. 3, 1964; see Table 11 for by-election. 
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19.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-sixth General Election, 
Apr. 8, 1963 and Revised to Apr. 30, 1965—continued. 


Votes 


Province oe Voters | Total | Polled ‘ Party 
and C 2 on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District ensus! tList | Polled | Mem- ation 
1961 wae 
No. No No. No. 
Ontario—concluded 
Lambton-Kent........ 43,235 | 24,323 | 20,233 | 9,520 |Mac T. McCurcueron...|Florence.......... BCs 
Lambton West......... 78,482 | 41,342 | 82,760 | 15,978 |W. f. HOY Se. 34:4. eee Sarmiagasseeee een Lib. 
oan arke. cies spares s.ccgevetvas 40,081 | 22,565 | 18,579 | 10,475 |G. H. Doucerr......... Carleton Place....|P.C. 
Leeds hr cisecicmatiosmcnst 47,121 | 26,867 | 22,183 | 12,113 \J. R. Mareeson........ Brockville........ Lib. 
Sieincolnns o0 seeds cnne 126,674 | 70,159 | 55,846 | 25,902 |J. C. McNourry......... St. Catharines....|Lib. 
ondoncscs sansen cares 73,970 | 44,283 | 34,229 | 15,700 |J. A. IRvINE............ Lambeth........... 
Middlesex East........ 101,721 | 57,168 | 44,599 | 19,850 |C. BE. Mitar..... 2025... Mondonmees. «cate 
Middlesex West........ 45,731 | 25,585 | 21,299 | 10,247 |W. H. A. THomas.. .|Strathroy 
Niagara Falls.......... 78,010 | 42,688 | 31,480 | 18,749 |Hon. Jupy VY. LaMarsn. Ottawa-..¢. ene 
NickelBeltiac. cece Oe GODING sare Sudburyatsa. sass 
INIpiseing tics... nceete ee Hon, J. R. Garvanp! Opttawarcae erat 
INorlolket esc wstae ters J. M. RoxBurGuH....... Simeoey.c..aaaert 
Northumberland PAULINE JEWETT........ Brighbitons. 00. 
Ontariowseccceaaesins y Hon. M. Srarr.....-... Osha were ..ais. cf sinnts 
Ottawa Hast........... Je BOAR CHAR D ..mrreenias Ottawa ease 
Ottawa West........... Hon. G. J. McIurarra..|Ottawa........... 
Oxfords jus enon W. B. Nessirr Woodstock 
Parry Sound-Muskoka é G. H. ArKken Gravenhurst 
Pee) ents shen oeien 1 B. Brampton 
Berth tay essence icc Hon. J. W. MonteirH...|Stratford.... 
Peterborough 6x3 I. F, Stenson ...|Peterborough 
PorpyArthurgacscsscse TD) gM SEISHBRE s.. tees. ce Ottawa...... a3 
Prince Edward-Lennox.| 37,758 | 21,051 | 17,532 8,869 |A. D. ALKENBRACK..... Napanee.......... 
Renfrew North........ 55,616 | 26,368 | 23,478 | 11,580 |J. M. Forem........... Pembroke 
Renfrew South......... 35,929 | 19,760 | 17,774 | 8,765 J. J. Greene... ........- IATNprior seen neels 
Russell... os cere eee 124 36819 62:.929) | 52,664 | 315182 | Po TARDIEN Sc... Sine Ottawas. jamais 
Simcoe East........... 08, Lis ll eOrools| 25,286.) 127662 {Ra BatNARDS... Uc. oe Orillia: Beebe 
Simcoe North......... 46,377 | 26,764.) 22301) | 10,157 | HE. Saar... es5.: IBAIre. ..acentieee 
Stormontsece eeeeeeeee 57,867 | 30,739 | 24,869 | 13,285 |L. Lamourgux......... Cormwallaniaees 
Sud Dury saa yrrsceeenis 73,945 | 38,808 | 32,632 | 15,794 |D. R. Mircuet........ Sud bury-seeerne a. 
Timiskaming.......... 50,654 | 26,290 | 21,800 | 7,356 |A. Prrers...........0.. New Liskeard.... 
AWiickenstiee oman: cone 48,956 | 25,067 | 19,967 | 8,452 |M. W. Martin.......... FLEIno MINS, ee eee 
VECTOTIA «Sas 2c cee AS 789) | 28.7980) e2342298) LOSS: | GesluANnR Sets. | aes bind sayaemer.cee 
Waterloo North........ 115,579 | 66,651 | 51,036 | 22,007 |O. W. WeicueL......... la hohe sa oe sees 
Waterloo South........ 615105) |) 345875") 28,270 | 1 479) |G. @raprmy2. 26. aes. Galtancnc ene 
Wiellandis A secu see 86,731 | 47,181 | 36,408 | 19,879 |W. H. McMuuman....... Thorold. peewee 
Wellington—Huron...... 32,638 | 18,440 | 15,419 | 8,391 |W. M. Howe........... Axthuncey..< eter at P.C. 
Wellington South....... D9 150 | 33486ulesnsee) | died50 ASD wEPAT NS nn). nee Guelph... ..<ceeeeake PG. 
Wentworth eh 99,940 | 54,814 | 44,612 | 18,589 |J. B. Morison.......... Hamiltoneee,.cete Lib 
Works Centres. 4.522 190,405 |106,741 | 83,394 | 41,485 |J. EH. WauKer........... Downsview....... Lib 
Yorke Hast... eaeenk 89-709) 1°59). 809 AT ROGOt lt 21088 |S Orroswee ee «nares MOLOntO mass se « Lib. 
York-Humber......... 90,618 | 55,860 | 44,552 | 20,188 |R. B. Cowan........... PRorontO shuts. +e Lib. 
WorksNortheeeeteeee 100,874 | 56,201 | 45,382 | 21,668 |J. H. Appison.......... Kiri 2 a. ee anes Lib 
York-Scarborough..... 267,252 |162,950 |1383,145 | 63,049 |M. J. Morgau.......... Scarborough...... Lib. 
WorkySouth. jase ere 114,867 | 62,892 | 48,520 | 21,042 IM. Geipmr............. AL OKONUOR ees srersehs Lib. 
York West jcsrssmureecs 162,604 | 98,473 | 81,136 | 41,480 |L. P. Ketny............ MNorontOvsiccces.< Lib 
City of Toronto— 
Broadview........... 00,982) |) 29: 7m) ele O0on ase i4o. snr eDARING Gm 22 eee oe Moronto: neni Lib. 
Danforth.... +. 88,988 | 52,116 | 41,019 |14°903 |R. Scorn. 5... 2. ss Scarborough p 
Davenport 64,520 | 26,604 | 20,366 | 11,023 |Hon. W. L. Gorpon....|Ottawa 
Eglinton... 70,470 | 49,709 | 41,694 | 22,215 |Hon. M. SHarp Ottawa.... 
Greenwood. . wen 08;048) || BL, 243 240805 | 9.427 whe An Birmwin. oo... cs. Toronto 
veh: Park eee 60,630 | 32,232 | 25,429 | 13,034 |A. J. P. Cammeron...... Toronto 
Parkdale.ta satiate 59,145 | 34,078 | 25,052 | 12,694 |S. Hampasz............. Toronto 
Rosedale-a >. cents 56,015 | 31,442 | 23,711 | 12,860 |D. S. Macponazp....... Toronto 
Sti Paul's cerns trcas 53,155 | 38,323 | 28,296 | 15,891 |I. G. Wamn...........- Toronto 
Spadina... ..eetiaane 88.424 || 37.793) | toto!) 14) 850) |S Rvs soso. aen.es Toronto 
Drinityn.c sessecr tree 64,902 | 26,533 | 19,940 | 10,595 |Hon. P. T. Hettyer Ottawa 
Manitoba— 
(14 members) 
Brandon-Souris........ 65,036 | 37,337 | 30,067 | 18,100 |Hon. W. G. Dinspate..|Brandon.......... eG 
C@hurehillis-)4...-trstaek 54,952 | 29,478 | 22,099 | 11,707 |R. Simpson............. FlingWlonke. 2. sec PGs 
Dauphin. wx. 5. sents 40,179 | 22,854 | 17,646 | 7,541 |R. E. Forpss........... Dauphinecc.aumeee BG; 


Wisgaks.nices onaices cs oes 46,397 | 25,173 | 19,468 | 9,698 IG. R. Mumm............ Rolandiiichs.ccees PGs 


1 Died Mar. 14, 1964; see Table 11 for by-election. 2 Died June 27, 1964; see Table 11 for by-election. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 


of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-sixth General Election, 


Apr. 8, 1963 and Revised to Apr. 30, 1965—continued. 


Province 


and 
Electoral District 


Manitoba—concluded 
Marquette 41.4 leat 
Portage-Neepawa...... 
BPTOVODCH EL... icles fairiole ore 


Sel RAK ots cpsiereyasesastere ee 
Springfreld.. )0:..,.uheate 
Winnipeg North........ 
Winnipeg North Centre. 
Winnipeg South........ 
Winnipeg South Centre. 


Saskatchewan— 
(17 members) 
ASSN DOs Loses cee 


Kindersley: 5 cs a.0s1aters 
Mackenzie tats cs ccen: 


Melville nnntcance caste 


Popu- 
lation, 
Census 

1961 


Moose Jaw-Lake Centre al, 960 


Moose Mountain....... 
Prince Albert.......... 


QOutAppelless..ss2. 62h 
Reginai Citys on. sae. on 
Rosetown-Biggar...... 
Rosthemteceesten arene 


Cre 
The Batticfords eaese.shese 
IVODK LON Sort a cite ccs 


Alberta— 
(17 members) 
Neo b is) aan ae ere ORs 


Battle River-Camrose. 
BOW RAVCry «cesses 
Calgary North......... 
Calgary South......... 
Edmonton Hast........ 
Edmonton-Strathcona. 
Edmonton West........ 
Jasper-Edson.......... 
Leth bridge nihe circ sburect 
IMAC CO Cire cerns <n cle 


Red (Deeric. o.8s vere 
WEErevalle ge aeact thera. 
Wetaskiwin............ 


British Columbia— 

(22 members) 
Burnaby—Coquitlam... 
Burnaby-Richmond... 
Carl boO saan eis 
Coast-Capilano........ 
Comox-—Alberni........ 
Esquimalt-Saanich.... 
Fraser Valley.......... 
Kam loopsenuts: tater 
Kootenay East........ 
Kootenay West........ 


1 Died Mar. 4, 1964; see Table 11 for by-election. 


82,246 
121,124 


Voters 


on 
List 


24,032 
25,779 
24,631 
23,627 
18,344 
22,815 
45,927 
23,313 
31,782 


21,138 
50,600 
25, 237 
23,657 
58, 154 


31, 230 
26,725 
28,560 


24,356 
28, 223 
31,255 
31,912 
72,693 
69,807 
44,443 
66, 269 
79,781 
35,923 
32,878 
25, 928 
32,796 
39,275 
33,530 
23,416 
28, 435 


49,944 
52,520 
43,073 
65, 669 
39,303 
44)514 
45,929 
37, 988 
22,164 


| 29,939 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


41,289 
43,758 
30, 805 
54, 155 
31,399 
36, 968 
38,444 
29, 433 
18,438 
23,046 


Name of Member 


S Oe WUNINSe oh eects tens ce 
W. H. JorGenson...... 
Hon. R.-J. Teer 
Ei. STEFANSON.........- 
JET SLOGAN A ao tiehie oe 
DBORLIK OW: Ae eo. a 
S. H. KnNowtss........ 
MARGARET KONANTZ.... 
Hon. G. CHURCHILL.... 


sects ke M, ichattirvare 


BOM 


Ke He Morn: dpe: 


ED, Fa JONES a. Seis caters 


J. McInTOSH,..........5 
A. R. Horner. . A 
GEDA CuANGY toa. cies 


i S. HARKNESS. . 
SEES WV ELAY Ss aaa ce 
KOREVKORS «hens ok 


lore} 
wae: 


SOE ge oe ae 
5 
= 
Et 
> 
S 
Si 
a 
8 


Dovetas* 


PAGE 

. WwW. 

wR 

.DA WAS tas histeraetnierataPote 
RSs 

we be 

Cc 

. J. M. WitLtouGHBY.. 
hy 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the twenty-sixth General Election, 
Apr. 8, 1963 and Revised to Apr. 30, 1965—concluded. 


: 3 Donte Votes 
Province or Territory 1 to Voters | Total | Poiled Party 
an C oes on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District i961 | List | Polled were ation 
er 


British Columbia— 

concluded 
Nanaimo-Cowichan— 

The Islands.......... 59,786 | 34,517 | 27,969 | 12,280 |C. CammRon............ Lantzville........ N.D.P. 
New Westminster...... 142,803 | 79,027 | 64,220 | 23,609 |B. MarHmr............. AUNEL tanneries INDEP? 
Okanagan Boundary...| 66,180 | 87,010 | 80,495 | 10,031 |D. V. Pueu............ Oliverncsaknnase PGs 
Okanagan-Revelstoke .| 36,009 | 19,545 | 16,572 | 5,800 |S. A. Fiemina.......... Vermonsacragaeeas jee Or 
Dkeenaa.c snes 58,740 | 26,572 | 20,382 | 10,743 |F. Howarp............ Kitimat ances N.D.P. 
Vancouver-Burrard....| 60,347 | 41,081 | 32,204 | 12,048 |S. R. Basrorp.......... Vancouver........ Lib. 
Vancouver Centre...... 44,920 | 34,541 | 24,359 | 9,472 |Hon. J. R. Nicuotson..|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Vancouver East........ 59,496 | 31,920 | 23,594 | 12,688 |H. E. Wincw........... Vancouver........ N.D.P. 
Vancouver- Kingsway ..| 67,228 | 37,858 | 29,772 | 13,966 |A. A. WepsTpR......... Vancouver........ N.D.P. 
Vancouver-Quadra..... 69,981 | 48,299 | 36,495 | 15,160 |G. DeacHMan.......... Vancouver........ Lib. 
Vancouver South....... 86,069 | 51,538 | 42,661 | 19,140 |Hon. A. Latne......... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
WWACHOLIS s.o:c'5:: 01 oesereiert 86,426 | 538,123 | 43,771 | 15,040 |D. W. Groos........... WictOriaic.<..c ate Lib. 

Yukon Territory— 

(1 member) 

WKOM), Sr 6 cio peceraeerace 14, 628 6,878 6,051 2/969" Else NGGLISHIN A. ofsiv.<re.0 cshae¢ Whitehorse....... Ie, 
Northwest Territories— 

(1 member) 

Northwest Territories.| 14,895 | 11,856 | 8,663 | 4,814 |G. Rufaume........... Yellowknife...... PCs 

11.—By-elections from the Date of the Twenty-sixth General Election, Apr. 8, 1963 
to Apr. 30, 1965! 
Electoral Date Voters ° Name Party 

District and of a a te of P.O. Address Affili- 

Province By-election List Bes Pee New Member ation 
No No. No 
Montreal—Laurier, 

QU6seitacce sete Feb. 10, 1964 | 25,989 5 10,518 | Fernanp-E. Lesianc..|} Montreal........ Lib. 
Montreal-Saint- 

Denis, Que....... Feb. 10, 1964 | 35,500 6 15,656 | Marcet Prup’HomME..| Montreal........ Lib. 
Nipissing, Ont...... June 22, 1964 | 35,597 3 26,297 | Cart LEGAULT......... Sturgeon Falls...} Lib. 
Saskatoon, Sask....} June 22, 1964 | 57,434 3 40,299 | Exorse JonES.......... Saskatoon....... P.C. 
Waterloo South, 

Ont cts Nov. 9, 1964 | 36,055 3 28,216 | Max SanrsMAN........ Galtac tiers NDP 
Westmorland, 

NeBAteoaros tess Nov. 9, 1964 | 48,862 3 37,298 | MarGcarer Riprout....| Moncton......... Lib. 


: 1 By-elections held between Apr. 30, 1965 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this 
volume. 


Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate and House of Commons 
receive a sessional allowance at the rate of $12,000 per annum. Jn addition, for each session 
of Parliament, they may be paid travelling expenses between their place of residence or 
constituency and Ottawa as may be required for the performance of their duties as members 
of the Senate and House of Commons. Senators receive an annual expense allowance of 
$3,000 and members of Parliament receive an expense allowance of $6,000, neither of which 
is subject to income tax, and is payable quarterly. ‘The member of the Senate occupying 
the recognized position as Leader of the Government in the Senate is paid, in addition to 
his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $10,000 and to the member of the Senate 
occupying the recognized position as Opposition Leader in the Senate there is paid, in 
addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $6,000; but if the Leader of 
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the Government is in receipt of a salary under the Salaries Act the annual allowance is 
not paid. The remuneration of the Prime Minister is $25,000 a year and of a Cabinet 
Minister and the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons $15,000 a year in 
addition to the sessional and expense allowances each receives as a member of Parliament. 
The remuneration of a Minister without Portfolio is $7,500 a year in addition to the 
sessional and expense allowances, the latter being not taxable. Additional annual allow- 
ances of $4,000 (beyond the above-noted sessional allowance) are provided to each Leader 
of a Party having a recognized membership of twelve or more persons in the House of 
Commons other than the Prime Minister and the member occupying the recognized position 
as Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons and, likewise, to the Chief Govern- 
ment Whip and to the Chief Opposition Whip in the House of Commons. The Speaker 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Commons each receives, besides the sessional 
allowance and expense allowance, a salary of $9,000 per annum. The Deputy Speaker of 
the House of Commons receives a salary of $6,000 perannum. The Speakers of the Senate 
and the House of Commons are also entitled to $3,000 in lieu of residence and the Deputy 
Speaker of the House of Commons an allowance of $1,500 in lieu of residence; these allow- 
ances are not taxable. The Deputy Chairman of Committees receives an annual allowance 
of $4,000. Parliamentary Secretaries to the Ministers of the Crown receive an annual 
allowance of $4,000 a year, in addition to their sessional and expense allowances. A motor 
vehicle allowance of $2,000 is paid to each Minister of the Crown and to the recognized 
Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, and a motor vehicle allowance of 
$1,000 is paid to the Speakers of the Senate and of the House of Commons; these allowances 
are not taxable. 


A member of Parliament contributes, by reservation, 6 p.c. of his full sessional indem- 
nity toward his retirement allowance, which is based on five twelfths of the total contribu- 
tions, paid or elected to be paid; to the widow of an ex-member is paid three fifths of the 
allowance paid or payable to the ex-member at the time of his death. The maximum 
allowance payable to an ex-member is $9,000 per annum and the maximum payable to 
the widow of an ex-member is $5,400 per annum. 


An Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Senate (SC 1965, c. 4) 
entitles a Senator appointed after June 2, 1965 to become a contributor under the provisions 
of the Members of Parliament Retiring Act. Senators appointed prior to that date and 
who have not attained the age of 75 years, who elect under the provisions of this Act, are 
also entitled to become contributors. Under the provisions of the Retirement Act, a 
Senator contributes, by reservation, 6 p.c. of his sessional indemnity to the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. A Senator appointed before June 2, 1965 who (a) within one year of 
attaining the age of 75 years resigns his place in the Senate or (b) resigns due to some 
permanent infirmity disabling him from performing his duties in the Senate, may be granted 
an annuity equal to two thirds of his sessional indemnity for life. The widow of a person 
granted such an annuity may receive an annuity equal to one third of the annuity to the 
ex-member of the Senate. 


Every former Prime Minister who held office for four years will receive from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund an allowance of two thirds of the annual salary provided for 
Prime Ministers under the Salaries Act, the allowance to commence when the former 
Prime Minister ceases to hold office, or attains the age of 70 years, whichever is the later, 
and to continue during his lifetime. 'The widow of a Prime Minister will receive an annual 
payment of one third of the allowance that was being paid or that would have been paid 
to her husband, where he dies without receiving the allowance, such allowance to commence 
immediately after the death of her husband and to continue during her natural life or until 
her remarriage. None of these allowances is payable while the recipient is a Senator or a 
member of the House of Commons. 
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The Federal Franchise.—The present federal franchise laws are contained in the 
Canada Elections Act (SC 1960, c. 39). The franchise is conferred upon al! Canadian 
citizens or British subjects, men and women, who have attained the age of 21 years, are 
ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the issue of the writ ordering an 
election and, in the case of British subjects other than Canadian citizens, have been ordi- 
narily resident in Canada for twelve months prior to polling day at such election. Persons 
denied the right to vote are:— 


(1) the Chief Electoral Officer and the Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; 
(2) judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 
(3) the returning officer for each electoral district; 


(4) persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the commission 
of any offence; 


(5) persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property by 
reason of mental disease; and 


(6) persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for corrupt 
and illegal practices. 


Prior to July 1, 1960, the list of persons denied the right to vote included ‘Indians 
ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His Majesty’s Forces 
in World Wars I or II or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian 
Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property’’. Legislation proclaimed on the 
above-mentioned date confers upon all Indians who have attained the age of 21 years the 
right to vote at federal elections, without taking from them any of the rights and privileges 
to which they are entitled under the Indian Act. The Eskimos who are Canadian citizens 
possess the right to vote in federal elections, and the assumption of that right in the far- 
flung communities of the Canadian Far North has grown with Government establishment 
of electoral districts and polling facilities. 


The Canadian Forces Voting Rules set out in Schedule II to the Canada Elections 
Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed Forces of Canada and also for 
veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain institutions. 


12.— Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1958, 
1962 and 1963 


Nors.—Corresponding statistics for the General Elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 1926 Year 
Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 94; those for 
ve in the 1956 edition, p. 81; those for 1945 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 57; and those for 1949, 1953 and 1957 in the 1962 
edition, p. 71. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
Province or Territory 
1958 1962 1963 1958 1962 1963 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newioundlandsi.a. cams cease coe 204,778 215,565 221621 160,928 155, 263 152,175 
Prince Edward Island.............. 54, 200 56,542 57,029 69,3021 73,5091 69,4861 
INovaiScotiag cca denircscpacetes oh eccieis 390,196 398,161 401,874 418,479 2 423,556 2 419, 3522 
New Brunswick ce. os 06 eee 294,387 302,313 304,732 249, 706 252, 053 245, 557 
Quebeo S23 Ce eh eases 2,576, 682 2,728,191 2,807,634 2,045,199 2,117,644 2,143, 246 
Ontarioree.ceti. cena 3,189,422 3,397,647 3,455,363 2,534,555 2,719,020 2,799,870 
Manitoba. octet. steiagtuck «preyeoe tere oct: 481,552 508,920 516,525 385,648 393 , 023 401,870 
Saskatchewan .W.2-. nesous ctloctee cee 488,139 502,495 505,551 399,949 426, 426 419,973 
Alberta wy3..a2. SARs Mi eee 608, 820 680, 253 700,920 * 452,977 505, 752 552,164 
British (Columbia westere mse a 830, 237 891, 686 921,074 629, 982 691,930 740, 229 
Mukon Merritory2haen ote cone ere 6,071 6, 762 6,878 5, 469 5,978 6,051 
Northwest Territories?............. 6,716 11,790 11,856 4,945 8,502 8,663 
Totalsis3 (Nose eee ike 9,131,200 | 9,700,325 | 9,910,757 || 7,357,139 | 7,772,656 | 7,958,636 
1 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1963, 26,472 voters 
on the list cast 42,703 votes. 2 Kach voter in the double-member constituency of Halifax, N.S., had two 
votes; in 1963, 122,846 voters on the list cast 183,402 votes. 3 Electoral District of Yukon. 4 Blectoral 


District of Mackenzie River in 1958 and 1962 and Electoral District of Northwest Territories in 1963. 
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Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 

The Federal Judiciary 

The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North America 
Act from time to time to provide for the constitution, maintenance and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts for 
the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this provision, Parliament has 
established the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain 
miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed 
by the Supreme Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 259), consists of a chief justice, who is called the 
Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The chief justice and the puisne judges 
are appointed by the Governor in Council and they hold office during good behaviour but are 
removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. 
They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa 
and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal cases. 
The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred to it by the 
Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House of Commons on private 
Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate or of the House of 
Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final resort 
in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in controversy exceeds 
the sum of $10,000. An appeal may be brought from any other final judgment with leave 
of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave, the 
Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. The Supreme Court may grant 
leave to appeal from any judgment whether final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable 
offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated 
by the statute establishing such courts. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in all cases is final and conclusive. 


13.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


(In order of seniority) 


Date 
Name of 

Appointment 
Hon Chief JusticedROBOR DL ASCHMRBAUi.itsc tere «lye cciats <tonvaisteratarera siete setae ols hve abel winineieleleratonee« Apr. 22, 19631 
on. Jistice J ORNe Es CARTWRIGHT S sic esol apcrrsteyeieou Beusitic Novskeb sen uas aston oto ore Se Ses voted orabe Suey « Dec. 28, 1949 
TON. JUStHCC O ekdi, (B RAT D HUM ODEO Xai oe cc cre cers: apace opetagaraia rai MOR =, taj g,< apeieySispase rood cute Pincers tet axis", Boe Dec. 23, 1949 
HON SUStICe LO OMGLAS! CAREMS ABBOTT 5. cicreieistsrary slaw. sie.s srsles aisisieie sidieitial a smepreriiiersysie eine nie sets July 1, 1954 
HON JUSULCE: ELONALD NTARTUAND Sate iee ace eon eee ee ae eee cele sed Meee ea ae ais cee ove wr atetes Jan. 15, 1958 
Hon Justice WILERED JU DSON t's. a ste anche tene Ravese oct: ou take eerste whee aneio-ataye etctote lens elev ctatesial S wletereetatels Feb. 5, 1958 
ont Justice Roan tA SRamc res We os eel aie aid ac soheve eae ask PS SB ieee ers Pleas CoaNeawe May 5, 1959 
ony, Justice, Eaveviern IVE SET ArT eames eel Larne sh aie Bey Seas . beim oP nt, Bick - dae k Aiton atoys Nov. 23, 1962 
Hon Justice WISHART AE LMiT SPIN GB xara cists, ofa ee)h fsiso Sreustle cpetatocesesere sas oto eaapeiotbievel cee sacyelacela/eo{s axe\ejnie May 30, 1963 


1 First appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, Feb. 9, 1940. 


Exchequer Court of Canada.—The Exchequer Court was first established in 1875 
as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed by the 
Exchequer Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president and six puisne 
judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president and the puisne judges 
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hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by the Governor General on address 
of the Senate and the House of Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the 
age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place in Canada where 
sittings may be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court extends to cases where 
claims are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. Proceedings against the 
Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of Right Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 210). 

An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also lies 
with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy does 
not exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 

The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. This was first 
conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (SC 1891, c. 29) and is now governed by the 
Admiralty Act (RSC 1952, c. 1). Under this statute, the Exchequer Court is continued 
as a Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court exercise 
admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, Canada is divided 
into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty is appointed for each district. 
Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president or the puisne 
judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer Court Act. Appeals 
may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in admiralty either to the Exchequer 
Court or direct to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act.—The Railway Act, 1903 (RSC 1952, c. 234) 
established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of record; by 
the Transport Act, 1938 (RSC 1952, c. 271) the name was changed to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada. This court exercises jurisdiction with respect to railway 
matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction to vary any order of the Board 
and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a question of 
jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of Sect. 91(21) of the British North America Act, 1867, 
Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy and insolvency. 
By the Bankruptcy Act (RSC 1952, c. 14) the superior courts of the provinces are con- 
stituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred upon the trial courts and 
appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts of the provinces. 


Income Tax Act and Estate Tax Act.—By the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148) 
the Tax Appeal Board is established consisting of a chairman and not fewer than two or 
more than four members with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. 
A further appeal may be taken to the Exchequer Court. Under the Estate Tax Act 
(SC 1958, c. 29) the Tax Appeal Board also has jurisdiction to hear appeals from assessments 
under that Act. 


National Defence Act.—The Court Martial Appeal Court was established in 1959 by 
an amendment to the National Defence Act (SC 1959, c. 5). The judges of the Court are 
not fewer than four judges of the Exchequer Court of Canada designated by the Governor 
in Council and such additional judges of a superior court of criminal jurisdiction as are 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Governor in Council designates one of the 
judges to be President of the Court. The Court hears appeals from courts martial respect- 
ing the legality of a finding of guilty on any charge and the legality of a sentence passed by a 
court martial. An appeal lies from the Court Martial Appeal Court to the Supreme Court 
of Canada on a question of law only. 
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Provincial and Territorial Judiciaries* 

Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern to some extent the 
provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province exclusively 
may make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province including the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal 
jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General shall appoint the judges of the 
superior, district and county courts in each province, except those of the courts of probate 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, allowances and 
pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts (except the courts of probate 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the Parliament of 
Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (RSC 1952, c. 159 and amendments). 
Under Sect. 99, the judges of the superior courts hold office during good behaviour but 
are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of 
Commons. ‘They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The tenure of 
office of district and county court judges is fixed by the Judges Act as being during good 
behaviour and their residence within the area for which the court is established. 


All provinces have minor courts with limited civil and criminal jurisdiction, the judges 
of which are appointed by provincial authority as, for example, justices of the peace, 
magistrates and juvenile court judges. Except in Quebec, there are county or district 
courts of each province with limited jurisdiction varying from $500 to $2,500 in amount. 
Each province has a superior court with virtually unlimited jurisdiction variously known 
as Court of Queen’s Bench, Supreme Court, Superior Court, etc. There is also a Court 
of Appeal in each province. 


The Yukon Act and the Northwest Territories Act each provide for a superior court 
of record in and for the Territory, called the Territorial Court, and consisting of one or 
more judges appointed by the Governor in Council. The judges of the Territorial Court 
of the Yukon Territory are ex officio judges of the Territorial Court of the Northwest 
Territories and vice versa. In 1960 the two Acts were amended to provide for a Court 
of Appeal in each of the Territories. Police magistrates and justices of the peace have 
jurisdiction in minor civil and criminal cases. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments} 


In each of the provinces, The Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts on the advice and with 
the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the Legislature 
and resigns office under circumstances similar to those described on p. 79 concerning the 
Federal Government. 


The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly, except for the Province of Quebec where there is a Legislative 
Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly is elected by the 
people for a statutory term of five years but may be dissolved within that period by the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the advice of the Premier of the province. 


The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the British North 
America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 1867, c. 3 and amendments). Under Sect. 92 of the Act, the 
Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws in relation to the following 


* More detailed information concerning provincial judiciaries is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55. 

{ The information given in Subsections 1 and 3 to 10 of this Section is brought up to Apr. 30, 1965; Subsection 2 
is as at June 15, 1965, the date of a major Cabinet change in Prince Edward Island. Any important changes occurring 
between those dates and the time of going to press will be found in an Appendix to this volume. 
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matters: amendment of the constitution of the province except as regards the Lieutenant- 
Governor; direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the 
province; establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of 
provincial officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and 
of the timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of 
public and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal 
revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, though wholly situated within one 
province, are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general advantage either 
of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province including the constitution, main- 
tenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the afore- 
said subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may, under Sect. 93, 
make laws in relation to education subject to certain restrictions relating to the establish- 
ment of schools by religious minorities. ‘These powers with similar restrictions were 
conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their inclusion in the federation. 


The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws under Sect. 95 in relation to agri- 
culture and immigration, subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.—Details regarding qualifications and disqualifications of the 
franchise are contained in the Elections Act of each province. In general, every person, 
male or female, at a specified age (18 to 21 years) who is a Canadian citizen or other British 
subject, who complies with certain residence requirements in the province and the electoral 
district of polling and who falls under no statutory disqualifications, is entitled to vote. 
Voting privileges are given to persons in Quebec and Saskatchewan at the age of 18, in 
Newfoundland,* Alberta and British Columbia at 19 years, and in the remaining provinces 
at 21 years. 


Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly has 42 members elected 
for a term of five years. The Legislature elected Nov. 19, 1962 is the 33rd in the history 
of Newfoundland and the 5th since Confederation. 


Since the date of Confederation, Mar. 31, 1949, the province has had four Lieutenant- 
Governors: the Hon. Sir Albert Joseph Walsh commissioned Apr. 1, 1949; the Hon. Lt.-Col. 
Sir Leonard Outerbridge commissioned Sept. 5, 1949; the Hon. Campbell Macpherson 
commissioned Dec. 16, 1957; and the Hon. Fabian O’Dea commissioned Mar. 1, 19638. 
The first Ministry, formed on July 13, 1949 under the alee of the Hon. Joseph R. 
Smallwood, was still in office on Apr. 30, 1965. 


The Premier receives a salary of $10,000 and the other Cabinet Ministers $9,000 per 
annum, plus a sessional indemnity of $3,833.33 and a travelling and expense allowance of 
$2,666.66. Each member of the House of Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of 
$3,833.33 plus a travelling and expense allowance of $2,666.66. An additional allowance 
of $3,000 is made to the Leader of the Opposition. 


* Under the Newfoundland Act, 1964 (not yet proclaimed by May 1965). 
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14.—Virst Ministry of Newfoundland, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 19, 1962: 34 Liberal, 7 Progressive Conservative and 
1 Independent.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Economic Develop- 


TAG SonReeeneanda cnc Soca d Gann aarti Hon. J. R. SMALL WoOOD.......... Apr. 1, 1949] Apr. 1, 1949 
ELOLNGYACLENET Al ch s.c oan. s sects che ciaeise sik ais Honscir Re CURTIS'E cs cc. sec: Apr. 1, 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 
Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources.| Hon. W. J. KrouGH............. July 29, 1949 | May 1, 1957 
Minrsteriorm ba boureiks cree cescoh che hte sec ony. Hl eB ALT AMIE pices sc cccres Apr. 4, 1950 | Apr. 4, 1950 
Miumisteror Finance... 42 aacc ss oss ean fe « THOME Ws ECO Es once aoe May 21, 1952 | Dec. 7, 1964 
Minister of Public Works........%.\.0050..05 00 Hone JR CHALKER. or. lice. Apr. 4, 1950 | May 1, 1957 
Minaisterofweighways.. 50.00. .cec de asses se Eon. lus SeUONDS tasers aes Dec. 7, 1964 |} Dec. 7, 1964 
Minister without Portfolio. ................. Hon. Bodie Lim WIS a ascent = Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
Minister of Public Welfare and Solicitor Feb. 15, 1963 

Gancrals mere ore echoes cee eee eerie Pre ARNT UURA tec. ta newserese Dec. 15, 1951 oe 10, 1955 
Minister of Provincial Affairs. iG) A BRECKHRARL hae ds ies Aug. 26, 1959 | Dec. 7, 1964 
Minister of Health.............. .J.M. McGraru.... 1956 | Aug. 7, 1956 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Supply. ae ., Bz Us ABBOTE) shirt iaue F 1957 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Mducation. . cess ere vfoceis es ais sene . H.R. V. Harte i 1964 | Dec. 7, 1964 
Minrstenjiom Nisherles.. ech x. <ciits cio see ce cise NOS MAEANE. en esecdeaes a 1961 | Feb. 15, 1963 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation 
(1873) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105; since that date, the position has 
been held by the Hon. F. W. Hyndman, appointed effective Mar. 31, 1958, followed by 
the Hon. W. J. MacDonald, appointed effective Aug. 1, 1963. 


The General Assembly elected Dec. 10, 1962 is the 50th in the history of Prince 
Edward Island Legislatures and the 25th since Confederation. It has 30 members from 
15 electoral districts who serve for a statutory term of five years. One half of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly are elected on a property vote. Each district elects one 
Councillor (elected on a property vote) and one Assembly member (elected on a general 
franchise vote). Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, 
p. 105. 


The annual salary of the Premier is $8,000 and that of a Cabinet Minister $5,000. 
Each member of the Assembly is paid $2,000 for each session attended by him and an 
additional $1,000 tax free as indemnity for expenses and travelling. The Speaker is paid 
an additional $666.60 and a further additional $333.40 tax free as indemnity for expenses 
and travelling. The Leader of the Opposition is paid an additional $1,000 and a further 
additional $500 tax free for expenses and travelling. 


15.—Legislatures of Prince Edward Island, 1945-65, as at June 15, 1965 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 75; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 110; and for 1936-43 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 82. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
epee LOR LO4N | ZO CES co Acs tan ects tate tecoro Meororexeneteboucacrsrerse 4 Feb. 15, 1944 Oct. 27, 1947 
Dec. 11, 1947 PASC Borcher PHM s ote oboear Nerexe thre atoreretefkaevePaxele 5 Feb. 24, 1948 Mar. 30, 1951 
Apr. 26, 1951 DEAE We Sb oes tes kR Sawin A eretcdor fA vats enet ee 6 Oct. 23, 1951 Apr. 27, 1955 
May 25, 1955 DETOIEY ca Sah rg PM crite aration chatal tera totalart-meleredstersts 4 Feb. 2, 1956 Aug. 3, 1959 
Sept. 1, 1959 Pai) a OR). \ ee ee ee Seer See ee 4 Mar. 1, 1960 Nov. 8, 1962 
Dec. 10, 1962 LORE kaa si olor havcberwts ia hitare fet Atstxedoplely a Mar. 14, 1963 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired a June 15, 1965. 
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16.—Twenty-fourth Ministry of Prince Edward Island, as at June 15, 1965 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Dec. 10, 1962: 19 Progressive Conservative and 11 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and President of the Executive 


OUNCIIS weteee heuer teraslat Metitee amet Hon. Watter R. SHaw.........- Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 
Highways ere aeaceic tes staan baer Hon. J. Pomire MaTuHESoN........ Sept. 16, 1959 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Minister of Education and Provincial Secre- Jan. 3. 1963 
TAL Hie Sees emieale ce vcs cebu e volte ees sa Hon. L. Georges Dewar......... Sept. 16, 1959 Ga, 15. 1965 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister 
OlMFisherieg Me ccte ce icaccsute se ec etven ss Hon. Leo F. Rossirer........... Sept. 16, 1959 me 
Ministersol dd ealths-cavces's sds disccnics aces Hon. Henry W. WEDGE......... Sept. 16, 1959 | June 15, 1965 
Provincial Treasurer, Attorney and Advo- 
eate.Generaly tines bes date tte ees Hon. M. AuBaANn FARMER......... Jan. 8, 1963 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Minister of Natural Resources and Minister / 
of Tourist Development................- Hon. Luoyp G. MacPuam.......| June 15, 1965 | June 15, 1965 
Minister of Welfare and of Labour........... Hon. Husert B. MacNenu...... Sept. 16, 1959 | June 15, 1965 
Ministeriof Agriculture... ..e:ccsis sweesrrs ics Hon. ANDREW B. MacRaz....... Sept. 16, 1960 | Jan. 3, 1963 


Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 
1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 106; since that date the position has been held 
by Maj.-Gen. the Hon. E. C. Plow, commissioned to office Sept. 1, 1958, followed by the 
Hon. H. P. MacKeen, commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963. 


The Legislature has 43 members elected for a maximum term of five years. The 
Legislature elected Oct. 8, 1963 is the 48th in Nova Scotia’s history and the 25th since 
Confederation. Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 107. 


The Premier of the province receives a salary of $12,000 per annum and each Cabinet 
Minister a salary of $10,000 per annum and $800 per annum as expenses of representation. 
Each member of the House of Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of $4,000 and an 
allowance of $2,000 for expenses incidental to the discharge of his duties. 'The Leader of 
the Opposition receives an allowance of $7,200 and $800 representation allowance in addition 
to his sessional indemnity. 


17.—Legislatures of Nova Scotia, 1945-65, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are gjven in the 1924 Year Book, p. 76; for 1924-33 in the 1938 
edition, p. 111; and for 1939-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 83. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Oct. 23, 1945 DOCS, aethn cAIee re coAl sce seccutts ty aca toss ever later ox 4 Mar. 14, 1946 Apr. 27, 1949 
June , 1949 LBL elas eel tetale rer stora coarse ataveiaata's aftevole stavate 4 Mar. 21, 1950 Apr. 14, 1953 
May 26, 1953 DIAL Beier Tats: baat «hosts erats obaabonak lace 3 Feb. 24, 1954 Sept. 20, 1956 
Oct 30, 1956 ZOLe eratis'e Bs 115. ee eS ag Re Ano ooaoe 3 Feb. 27, 1957 Apr. 26, 1960 
June , 1960 SACS eC ee. eet enrcsielave 3 Feb. 8, 1961 Aug. 29, 1963 
Oct. » 1963 25th i chi s Geis oss sab ahek eolestersdeisies 1 Feb. 6, 1964 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1965. 
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18.—Seventeenth Ministry of Nova Scotia, as at Apr. 30, 1965 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 8, 1963: 39 Progressive Conservative and 4 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Education.......... Hon. R. L. STaNFIELD........... Noy. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Finance and Economics and 
Chairman of the Nova Scotia Power 


Gommiaston!® |. es. ore. oe lescecdiae Hon. G. I. SMITH.......0ee0.000 Nov. 20, 1956 (Ney 2, 1962 
Attorney General and Minister of Public Nov. 20, 1956 
LeAto te teen teh tines Scie science eee Hon. R.A. DONAHOD: 46s 200800 < Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of N 20. 1956 
MAIO WAYVSEgL « {ebieto cs cets« Seas Sac eects AT ON Ose Lek EK EL eis fect sc: sieis. Nov. 20, 1956 Moy 2” 1969 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Minister J ee 27" 1959 
Giphisheriod eid Mewes. ON Lehn Hon. E. D. Haursurton......... Nov. 20, 1956 cai 6 1964 
Minister OMdua bourse makes acces cine oceuios s e Hon. N. L. Frrausson.......... Nov. 20, 1956 | May 2, 1962 
Minister of Trade and Industry and Minister Fit 6, 1964 
underithe Water AGN uct Qo ged. ckiss oc Hon. W. 8. Kennepy Jongs..... Apr. 21, 1960 ay, 2" 1969 
Minister without Portfolio. ..............68- Hon. G. A. BURRIDGE:.......... Oct. 18, 1960 | Oct. 13, 1960 
Minister of Mines and Minister in Charge of D 12, 1961 
the-Liauor Control Act? .0 2204 ieneeees § HonvbrMeSaarraeretehorieyies Oct. 13, 1960 ene 13. 1960 
Minister without Portfolio.................2. Hone De He MACEEOD.. ec usec ne: July 6, 1964} July 6, 1964 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. J. M. Harpina............. July 6, 1964} July 6, 1964 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. T. J. McKrovaa........... July 6, 1964 | July 6, 1964 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing....... Hon. I. W. AKERLEY............. July 6, 1964] July 6, 1964 
Provincial Secretary and Minister in Charge 
Of. Civil Detenee ss. inca Onis. ant one a8), Hon. G Ja lWOoucnrs tency see tus July 6, 1964] July 6, 1964 


Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. The Hon. J. Leonard O’Brien, Lieutenant-Governor at Apr. 30, 
1964, was commissioned to office June 6, 1958. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation 
(1867) are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108. 

The Legislature elected Apr. 22, 1963 is the 45th in New Brunswick’s history and the 
18th since Confederation. It has 52 members who are elected for a statutory term of 
five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108. 

The Premier receives $7,500 per annum in addition to the salary for any other port- 
folio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $10,000 and the amount paid as 
indemnity to each member of the House of Assembly is $3,400 plus an additional $1,700 
allowance for expenses. The Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $6,000 and 
the Speaker receives an allowance of $4,000 in addition to the regular indemnity. 


19.—Legislatures of New Brunswick, 1945-65, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 77; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 112; and for 1936-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 84. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 28, 1944 Feb. 20, 1945 May 18, 1948 


4 
4 Mar. 8, 1949 | July 16, 1952 
4 Feb. 12, 1953 | Apr. 17, 1956 
4 Feb. 21, 1957 | May 19, 1960 
3 Nov. 17, 1960 | Mar. 12, 1963 
7 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1965. 
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20.—Twenty-third Ministry of New Brunswick, as at Apr. 30, 1965 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 22, 1963: 31 Liberal and 21 Progressive Conservative.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Attorney General.............. Hon. Louis J. RopicHaup........ July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Finance and Industry............ Hon. L. G. DresBRISAY.......... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Lands and Mines................ Hon... GoCrRocker..ssee ee July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of{Eiducationssanaaceccssdedsee cer: Hon. Henry G. IRwin.......... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Ministeriof Publie Works... ene. co. sen eee Hon. ANDREW F. RIcHARD...... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Agriculture...............0...00: Hon. J. Abrien LivesQue....... July 12, 1960} July 12, 1960 
Ministeriof eal thivssyystryaniccieta eicorsreitay reise Hon. Grorce L. Dumont....... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Ministero daboure peti a sntcceaecsn Hon. Kennetu J. WEBBER....... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. JoserpH E. LEBLaAnc........ July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Chairman, New Brunswick Electric Power 

G@ominiission fry.censaie ditere “esos Fels oes oe Hon. D xAciRUEY, elie dices 65-008 May 28, 1963 | July 3, 1963 
Minister of Youth and Welfare.............. Hon. Wirirram R. Durrin........ July 12, 1960 | Nov. 30, 1960 
Minister of Fisheries.............se0e.se000% Hon. Ernest RICHARD.......... May 28, 1963 | July 8, 1963 
Provincial) Secretaryas sas easeasa des cee cee Hon. Donaup HARPER........... July 12, 1960 | July 8, 1963 


Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a bicameral legislature—the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. Lieu- 
tenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 109; 
since that date the position has been held by the Hon. Onésime Gagnon, commissioned 
to office Feb. 14, 1958, followed by the Hon. Paul Comtois, commissioned to office Oct. 6, 
1961. 

The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 95 elected members and, like the Legislative 
Council, has the power to bring forward Bills relating to civil and administrative matters 
and to the amendment or repeal of existing laws. A Bill to be approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the Legislative Assembly 
can bring forward a Bill requiring the expenditure of public money. The maximum life 
of a legislature is five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 110. 


Each member of the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional indemnity of $10,000, plus an expense allowance of $2,000 to each Legislative 
Councillor and $5,000 to each member of the Legislative Assembly. In addition to this 
sessional indemnity and allowance, the Premier receives an annual indemnity of $12,000, 
an expense allowance of $4,000 and a lodging allowance of $2,000; Ministers with Portfolio 
each receive an annual indemnity of $10,000 plus a $5,000 expense allowance; Ministers 
without Portfolio each receive an indemnity of $5,000 plus a $2,000 expense allowance; the 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly receives an indemnity of $8,000, an expense allowance 
of $1,000 and a lodging allowance of $1,000 and the Deputy Speaker receives an indemnity of 
$5,000 and an expense allowance of $1,000; the Lead of the Opposition in the Assembly 
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receives an indemnity of $8,000, an expense allowance of $2,000 and a lodging allowance of 
$2,000; the Leader of the Government and the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative 
Council each receive an additional sessional indemnity of $2,000 plus a $3,000 expense 
allowance. 


21.—Legislatures of Quebec, 1945-65, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


Norse.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 78; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 113; and for 1936-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 85. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug 8, 1944 DPA aR ire ea orcrie ricer et icisc criss: 4 Feb. 7, 1945 June 9, 1948 
July 28, 1948 DRI 96 be REI DRR ICE IGE occ nik 4 Jan. 19, 1949 May 28, 1952 
July 16, 1952 DATE eas a sale Neeara nace oousneaan yeen.a nee 4 Nov. 12, 1952 Apr. 25, 1956 
June 20, 1956 DOG: & Gavinis og o's save saaas 5 s/n. c10s5 2 BRS 4 Nov. 14, 1956 Apr. 27, 1960 
June 22, 1960 ZG US coxternicidnapeiraciisacieinstineas minted 3 Sept. 20, 1960 Sept. 19, 1962 
NO vere Oath OG Dil C2 CGH sas. craj ccctarerate ayere sreinyaleveth «ia Bayarete, abuse SVN 1 Jan. 15, 1963 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1965. 


22.—Twenty-third Ministry of Quebec, as at Apr. 30, 1965 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 15, 1962: 63 Liberal, 31 Union Nationale and 1 Independent.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Prime Minister, President of the Executive 
Council, Minister of Finance and Minister 


of Federal and Provincial Affairs.......... Hons JHAN HSA GH te ciciecicisicisisls so: July 6, 1960] Apr. 1, 1961 
Minister of Cultural Affairs................- Hon. Pierre LAPORTE........... Dec. 5, 1962 | Sept. 9, 1964 
Attorney-General 2% arsise-ecisenyersje evo 4101818 010,90 Hon. CuauDE WAGNER........... Aug. 31, 1964 | Oct. 30, 1964 
Minister of Education.............0eeeeeee0% Hon. Paut Gérin-Lasom........ July 6, 1960 | May 138, 1964 
Minister of Agriculture and Colonization..... Hon. ALcipE COURCY........00.- July 6, 1960 | July 6, 1960 
Minister of Natural Resources..............- Hon. René L&VESQUE............ July 6, 1960 | Apr. 1, 1961 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 

CONES. ot SES. Aa re tet cha seed enon Dears Hon. Cratre KiRKLAND- 

CAS GRATIN seis o:ccstacnsiaisiers ewitte = Dec. 5, 1962 | Nov. 25, 1964 
MMinisterofsROaGds nce cat area dewigndiids Hon. BERNARD PINARD.......... July 6, 1960 | Apr. 1, 1961 
Minister of Family and Social Welfare....... Hon. Emmimn Larrance........- July 6, 1960 | July 6, 1960 
Provincial Secretary.........0ccsccecesceces Hon. Bona ARSENAULT.........- July 6, 1960 | Apr. 3, 1963 
Minister, of tbleal thas. aes qsieacesec cise sic Hon. AtpHonsr CouTURIER...... July 6, 1960] July 6, 1960 
Minister of Tourism, Fish and Game........ Hon. G&rRarD CouURNOYER....... July 6, 1960 | Nov. 25, 1964 
Minister of Industry and Commerce......... Hon. Gtrarp-D. Livesqur...... July 6, 1960 | Dec. 5, 1962 
Minister without Portfolio and Leader of the 

Legislative Council sca cee et een cee Hon. Grorce C. MARLER........ Oct. 8, 1960 | Oct. 8, 1960 
Minister of Lands and Forests...........-.-- Hon. Lucimn CLicHe...........+ Dec. 20, 1960 | Dec. 5, 1962 
Minister of Public Works................e0:: Hon. René Saint-PIERRE........ Mar. 28, 1961 | Mar. 28, 1961 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Prmerre LAPorTE........... Dec. 5, 1962 | Dec. 5, 1962 
mrister Of Labour: <tc. meses eco s hee tee Hon. Carrier Forrvin........... Dee. 5, 1962} Aug. 8, 1968 
Minister of Provincial Revenue.............. Hon. Eric KimRans..........00- Aug. 8, 1963 | Aug. 8, 1963 
Minister without Portfolio. .............e08 Hon. Gaston BINETTE..........- Jan. 20, 1965 | Jan. 20, 1965 


Minister without Portfolio. ................- Hon. AtBERT MORISSETTE........ Jan. 20, 1965 | Jan. 20, 1965 
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23.—Members of the Legislative Council of Quebec, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


(According to seniority) 


Dee 
Name Division 

Appoititiens 
Re OF GROTEN eee rene ee eee eee eres Me SALVOCIT Ya sty wumteiieep ees: oe aes ce eet Dec. 20, 1927 
Hecror Larerté (Speaker).............02000008% StadsConde sic ceac- ae cena tan omer July 25, 1934 
Ses BaRrmmaw eerie hes eee eee ee eae Shawinigan cyclen nniaaneses nae aeons Jan. 14, 1938 
IPHIDIPPREBS RAIS sectociee ctolertn ait ecsiace eivieltorsinietelellenee Grand ville we crac cere vivie wnrctsisis hy te sce reese Feb. 16, 1940 
EWES UB RAND Eek ekcrte ciads erase eee eras ote n crave sealorsite Golf: . asdondsss nea es aie ae Jan. 14, 1942 
Féerrx Messigr..... SEEM els, 5 xiv ehstsinie MRC RT ETS De Lanaudiére.. . Bre eae Feb. 12, 1942 
HGDOUARDSASSELIN cee er eek toe ee. a ee Wiellingtonts tena iice<s core ee ah oe ce pees Jan. 23, 1946 
GROW POS Rep or etn ote siais aise nie cneettee Wietoria: 82x Ssecrenerews:scioctsse,ae See saa ee Aug. 22, 1946 
GhRATD MARTINDAURescenene nit me tee CERO sauzon BRR STOR TORI YORCOIIIoKicio Crea ono: Aug. 22, 1946 
JAOLIMR RENAUD. gee te see ees. ciee cee ade eters DN aot Hea trionscrmn atc ae TsO ok RCO IS Aug. 22, 1946 
IPATRIOE LA RD EM taetaate (era iii latssoss, sus isia auerscovssowvreta ches De = Malligre: cmievig cr wnaiecttat cates aes July 20, 1952 
HiDOUARD MASSON). colder stec-oftee thie ds tiareo orettenete Reopen bromiy-y sateen tne ciscann ee eats oan oie a pene Mar. 12, 1953 
ALBERT BOUCHARD ®,: Gots (ours digi s duce teaatoce Tana ley eee tn ad eins Soe eta Aa ee Nov. 24, 1954 
JEAN BARRETTE............. Sorel s7:,342. 25 hia eae anda sateen Oct. 19, 1955 
ALBINY PAQUETTE Rougemontyaigacnanactasdercs ad antaca kee Oct. 29, 1958 
JOHN PS ROWRER Es see eles «las Setters Die Wiorimienseganoe cts teeter elds kor arc ar ee Oct. 29, 1958 
HRBNESTIBENOIMDS. Mix soeeeaer tn orate aaarercteen «ce Kennie betivs.ratrecatk ran dAccote thse ercie-ain ee Apr. 8, 1959 
AINT ONTO AU GR Rly cars ce erad cide slate cite Les Gatrentides 2 «sists. nicc ese ecto ae Sept. 30, 1959 
OSCARIGIUBURT eats. air cnisiaioee eh Ace ore QMLOnG emer eee eee ar. 30, 1960 
JNANARAYMOND ts, Oho ces eet once Nae eae eee RUpard es, Bonet ck cette eh cotta eters Apr. 27, 1960 
Grorce C. Marurr (Leader).......0...0+sse0008 Drikermmnan Wiewae enn aiowan weslek ein see Oct. 8, 1960 
ARTHUR ELD UPREE ontecuinee cron anfibttensrn ovieerihiee Mom banville: cyan cee atelamccoacteisicet: ter teas Aug. 21, 1963 
LIONEL BRRTRAND). ectatepyes sities cesieie Gas das + seeds Millecisles,c® G4ed! Bian Gti. cictoevone hhc aoe Noy. 25, 1964 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; since that date, the position has been held by the Hon. 
Justice John Keiller Mackay, appointed effective Dec. 30, 1957, followed by the Hon. 
William Earl Rowe, appointed effective Mar. 1, 1963. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the province, is composed 
of 108 members elected for a statutory term of five years. Premiers from Confederation 
to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; the Hon. John Parmenter Robarts became 
Premier on Noy. 8, 1961 upon the resignation of the Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier from 
May 4, 1949. 


Besides the regular departments of government, the Niagara Parks Commission, the 
Ontario Municipal Board, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the Ontario— 
St. Lawrence Development Commission, the Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion, the Liquor Control Board, the Liquor Licence Board, the Hospital Services Commission 
and The Water Resources Commission have been created. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (RSO 1960, c. 208 as amended) 
each member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of $8,000 and an allowance for 
expenses at the rate of $3,000 for every member of the Assembly representing an electoral 
district within the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto and $4,000 for every member 
representing any other electoral district. In addition, the Speaker receives a special 
indemnity at the annual rate of $3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole a special indemnity at the annual rate of $2,000; and the 
Leader of the Opposition a salary of $12,000 per annum in addition to his indemnity as a 
member. Each member of the Cabinet having charge of a department receives the ordinary 
indemnity as a member of the Legislature in addition to his salary as a Minister of the 
Crown. The salary provided in the Executive Council Act for the Premier is $16,000 and 
for a Cabinet Minister having charge of a department $12,000. By the 1956 amendment, 
every Minister of the Crown in charge of a department, the Minister of the Crown who is 
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a member of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, and the Leader of the 
Opposition receives a representation allowance of $2,000 per annum. Each Minister 
without Portfolio, other than the Minister who is a member of The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, receives $2,500 salary and $1,000 representation allowance per annum, by the 
Executive Council Act and the Legislative Assembly Act, respectively (RSO 1960). 


24.—Legislatures of Ontario, 1945-65, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 79; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 114; and for 1935-45 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 87. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
ETE I Os Oe ee ea eee, ee ae 4 July 16, 1945 Apr. 27, 1948 
June’ 7, 1948 OE CO ee we NE See SUSE eee Sane nee 4 Feb. 10, 1949 Oct. 6, 1951 
2 oneal Cay eae || RO2 t  R en, ee 5 Feb. 21, 1952 May 2, 1955 
June 9, 1955 PASTA G ARs AA c SOO ROCIO E: GERC APE Rice 5 Sept. 8, 1955 May 4, 1959 
DAMOR Ei LODE NL AOU, S. SMN och foornis IME RAIS ere-pis tins oe 4 Jan. 26, 1960 Aug. 16, 1963 
Pepin 2o. ODS |p 2 abies. . fo. hates doce ote ottss nk, Seen 1 Oct. 29, 1963 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1965. 


25.—Seventeenth Ministry of Ontario, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 25, 1963: 77 Progressive Conservative, 24 Liberal and 
7 New Democratic Party.) 


Notsr.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and President of the Council....... Hon. JoHN PARMENTER Roparts.| Dec. 22, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Minister of Lands and Forests..............- Hon. Arcuipatp Kruiso Roggerts.| Aug. 17, 1955 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Public Welfare.................. Hon. Louis Prerre Crcite....... Sept. 17, 1948 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Rrovincial, Areasurers,. «Shs. Medios. donee v=. tele Hon. James Nortgm ALLAN........ Jan. 5, 1955 | Apr. 28, 1958 
Minister of Public Works..................0+ Hon. Tuomas Ray ConnegeLmL..... Nov. 1, 1956 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Meanister ofelealt het.) Ws HIG ae corerancsororenend Hon. MatrHew ButiocH 

DKONDE...8 OAS. do hn sinsnsens July 18, 1957 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. JosspH Witrrip Spoonrer...| July 18, 1957 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Citizen- 

BAe cee cas erat ayercl ORI odes ever ereraxenerenare Hon. JoHN YAREMKO............ Apr. 28, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Ministerof (Mines S120. MS. ae canes ara ame Hon. Grorce Carvin Warpropsg.| Dec. 22, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
WMiamisters OL Usa DOULIL tae cele ne dc oe sina scree Hon. Henry Lestm Rowntree.| Nov. 21, 1960 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Reform Institutions............. Hon. ALLAN GROSSMAN.......... Noy. 21, 1960 | Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Agriculture: j1ro:. snc da. css Shes Hon. Witt1am ATCHESON StEwaRt| Noy. 21, 1960 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Miimister ofeHaghways.iahets Mee - vc0 eee Mele Hon. CHARLES STEEL 

MAGN AUTIGHTON® - 2s 47alh clues es. Nov. 8, 1961 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Miinisteriol, LEAnsportesieee on ves. aoe cece Hon. IRwin HAsKE&TT............ Nov. 8, 1961 | Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Tourism and Information........ Hon. James ALEXANDER CHARLES 

JNU HD Mae vin Mei ince A noe oc Oct. 25, 1962 | Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Educationss: ia. (001.2 ag eke Hon. Wituram GRENVILLE Davis.| Oct. 25, 1962 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Energy and Resources Manage- 

EO) AUT ACTOS, G SEE IEE NE ra Hon. Joun RicHarpD SrmmonettT...| Oct. 25, 1962 | Oct. 16, 1963 
Minister of Economics and Development....} Hon. Sranury Joun Ranpauy....| Nov. 8, 1963 | Nov. 8, 1963 
atborneyy General tsedis0h..teciletee ns Soe e ke Hon. ArrHur Autuison WisHART..| Mar. 26, 1964 | Mar. 26, 1964 
Minister without Portfolio. ..............+0+ Hon. Grorce E1ntis GomMe...... Jan. 12, 1965 | Jan. 12, 1965 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


In addition to a Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has an Executive Council at present 
composed of 13 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members elected for a statutory 
term of five years. The Hon. Errick F. Willis, Lieutenant-Governor at Apr. 30, 1965, was 
sworn in on Jan. 15, 1960.. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1870) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 113. Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 114. 
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The Premier of the province is paid a salary of $14,500 per annum and each of the 
other members of the Cabinet $12,500. Members of the Legislature are each paid a 
sessional indemnity of $3,200 and an expense allowance of $1,600 plus an allowance of $10 
a day for a period of 60 days continuous sitting including Saturdays and Sundays. The 
Leader of the Opposition is paid an additional amount of $6,000 and the Speaker of the 
Legislature receives $9,600 which is an amount equal to double the indemnity and expense 
allowance of an individual member. 


26.—Legislatures of Manitoba, 1945-65, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1928 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 80; for 1924-36 in the 1938 
edition, p. 115; and for 1937-45 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 88. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Oct. 15, 1945 QIN ihe dois saoin eben Fe we eRe eee 4 Feb. 19, 1946 Sept. 29, 1949 
Nov. 10, 1949 DOL clnes oe ete fares nies Rises ROS 7 Feb. 14, 1950 Apr. 23, 1953 
June 8, 1953 DAGD So icles wee Bias: Hie 03195 eee o ee ere a Os 5 Feb. 2, 1954 Apr. 30, 1958 
June 16, 1958 BOC sac savin ccciieie tis sieiace aie es teak meee 2 Oct. 23, 1958 Mar. 31, 1959 
May? 214521959)" I-26 th .6.c ccs wtostoin's seisresin. sinieretever re etp eters = 5 June 9, 1959 Nov. 9, 1962 
Dace LEP 962 27Gb isy:< aris acsiele sisse, acele sib eiciars 6 ctaeieiseeceereterte 1 Feb. 28, 1963 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1965. 


27.—Fifteenth Ministry of Manitoba, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Dec. 14, 1962: 36 Progressive Conservative, 13 Liberal, 
ew Democratic Party and 1 Social Credit.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Acting Provincial Treasurer....| Hon. Durr Rosuin.............- June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Minister of Industry and Commerce......... Hon. Epwarp Gurney V. Evans} June 30, 1958 | Aug. 7, 1959 
Attorney-General . eee oeisdaien anes Hon. Stewart E. McLean....... June 30, 1958 | Dec. 9, 1963 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources....} Hon. Srertine R. Lyon......... June 30, 1958 | Dec. 9, 1963 
Minister of Education.............0c00ccse0s Hon. GrorcrE JOHNSON.......... June 30, 1958 | Dec. 9, 1963 
Minister ofsWeliareyal...cestirl tas 4 «(6506-0005 Hon..J. Ba@aRRouh: ceo <eteee June 30, 1958 | Feb. 27, 1963 
MinisterofHealthwayc cc. . Suntucs ucekeecme Fons ©. VAs WITNEY? 60 .oye ncaa Aug. 7, 1959 | Dec. 9, 1963 
Minister of Agriculture and Conservation....| Hon. Gzorar Hutron..........- Aug. 7, 1959 | Aug. 7, 1959 
Minister of Public Works.................00- Hon. Water WEIR.............. Oct. 31, 1961 | Nov. 5, 1962 
Minister of Labour. tek.. ced je sletioneides oe Hon: OBIm BAIZURY . es scs's ce see's Feb. 27, 1963 | Feb. 27, 1963 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hone ReGesSMennm. Jo cceoc sen Feb. 27, 1963 | Feb. 27, 1963 
Minister without Portfolio. ................. Hon. A. W. HaRRISON........... Feb. 27, 1963 | Feb. 27, 1963 
Minister of Public Utilities and Provincial 

SECKOtATY, caidas eae orca oneiee sae Geto cee Hon. MarrLanpD STEeINKOPF....... June 12, 1963 | June 12, 1963 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1905) 
to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 115; since that date the office has been held by 
the Hon. F. L. Bastedo, commissioned to office Jan. 27, 1958, followed by the Hon. 
Robert L. Hanbidge, commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963. 

The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 59, elected for a 
maximum term of five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 115. 

The Premier receives $13,000 and each Cabinet Minister $10,000 annually in addition 
to a sessional indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition receives $10,000 plus an office 
allowance of $12,000 per annum, the Speaker $3,000 and the Deputy Speaker $2,000. The 
sessional indemnity of a member of the Legislature is $4,000 together with an expense 
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allowance of $2,000. Each of the members for the three northernmost constituencies of 
Cumberland, Athabasca and Meadow Lake receives a $4,335 sessional indemnity and a 
$2,165 expense allowance. 


28.—Legislatures of Saskatchewan, 1945-65, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 81; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 116; and for 1935-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 89. 


Date of Number Date of Date of 
Election of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


Legislature 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1965. 


29.—Tenth Ministry of Saskatchewan, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 22, 1964: 33 Liberal, 25 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation and 1 Progressive Conservative.) 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier, President of the Executive Council and 


Provincial Pereasuters Hos. eee cake seas Ute none Hon. W. 22, 1964 
Minister of Agriculture... Hon. A. 22, 1964 
Minister of Public Health. Hon. D. 22, 1964 
Attorney General and Provincial Secretary. . Hon. D. V. 22, 1964 
Minister of Mineral Resources............. Hon. A. C 22, 1964 
Acting Minister of Industry and Commerce. ony Gt Bu GRANT on scesets vere, ne Ace 
Minister of Fuduoation aso SE nIMaee ae e Hons, Gixdi¢ RRAPP Ys Mea oldman doses May 22, 1964 

inister o ighways an ransportation an 

Minister of P elepliones:¢ .ajeaie ssc verses cers ae s HoniGr BaGRAND! vais cassie tie tees: (Mey, ae ey 
Minister of Welfarew nat. «tee ciwuekan amen eens Bonet Borns, an cntt dentro slot apeteteatels Sees May 22, 1964 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................200.005 Hong De DAMGBARLAND!. 0's. cepisste shetroete © May 22, 1964 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Co-operation and 

Co-operative Development. ............ceeeeee0e Hon, Li. P; CODERRE A teeeas stele S etek ts May 22, 1964 
Minrsterjof PirblicuWorksis< <aietses.oseieisene eet oe Hons J. We'GaRDINGR.acectereess oe leckees May 22, 1964 
Minister of Natural Resources.............20+eee0% Hon. J. M. CUELENAERE........000s000e00 May 22, 1964 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of Alberta is composed of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. There are 63 members in the Legislative Assembly, 
elected for a maximum period of five years. The Hon. J. Percy Page, Lieutenant-Governor 
at Apr. 30, 1965, was commissioned to office Dec. 19, 1959. Lieutenant-Governors from 
Confederation (1905) to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 116. Premiers since 
Confederation are listed in the same edition, p. 117. 


Each member of the Legislative Assembly (except the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker 
and the Leader of the Opposition) receives a sessional indemnity of $3,600 plus $1,800 
expense allowance plus $15 for each day during the session when the member is necessarily 
absent from his ordinary place of residence, both tax free. The Speaker’s sessional indem- 
nity is $6,000 plus $3,000 expense allowance, the Deputy Speaker’s sessional indemnity is 
$4,800 plus $2,400 expense allowance, and the Leader of the Opposition’s sessional indemnity 
is $7,600 plus $3,800 expense allowance. Each also receives $15 for each day during the 
session when he is necessarily absent from his ordinary place of residence. The Premier, 
in addition to the sessional indemnity, receives $16,000 and each of the other Ministers 
receives $12,500. 
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30.—Legislatures of Alberta, 1945-65, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


Norre.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 82; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 117; and for 1935-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 90. 


met Legislature a ee F. cies eee 
Auge Syed f LOG REN eso hc ete vee tots woatere ales 5 Feb. 22, 1945 July 16, 1948 
Aug. 17, 1948 VEGHS cere heat catenins oeaiccies cecat cre. 5 Feb. 17, 1949 June 28, 1952 
Avg: 45, 1952. | 12th hes. ocean se odes eta moasess MES heeees 3 Feb. 19, 1953 May 12, 1955 
June 29; L955" yl Vablan, seers. eeteapstecechess-a1s-ajo (adheres. wsrarare ste, siarszs 5 Aug. 17, 1955 May 9, 1959 
Fume “18, 1959) | 14thin yh ech Moe le Se sce ceetos ease 5 Feb. 11, 1960 May 9, 1963 
June: 17.1965" lo thus se. we gee cdectevioe ee eee elee Pees cee er 1 Feb. 13, 1964 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1965. 


31.—Kighth Ministry of Alberta, as at Apr. 30, 1965 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 17, 1963: 60 Social Credit, 2 Liberal and 1 Coalition.) 


Date of Date of 

Office Name First Present 
: Appointment | Appointment 
Baars Prat a : Rone 28. A Hemety Hon. Ernest C. MANNING....... Sept. 3, 1935 ae 3 +nse 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. AtrrepD J. HooKe.......... Apr. 20, 1945 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Mainisterofsbiahways..se. css. sirsn suey Hon. Gorpon E. Taytor........ Dec. 27, 1950 | May 1, 1951 
Ministeriof/Educationsee-iecee heehee eens Hon. Ranvotew H. McKrinnon..| July 31, 1964 | July 31, 1964 
Minister of Public Welfare................-: Hon. Leonarp C. Haumrast..... Jan. 3, 1953 | Oct. 15, 1962 
Minister of Lands and Forests.............+5 Hon. Henry A. Rusts.......... Feb. 16, 1965 | Feb. 16, 1965 
Brovincialulireastiren er. aneesannee een Hon. Anprrs O. AALBORG....... Sept. 9, 1952 | July 29, 1964 
Minister‘of Public Works......0...2000.0000. Hon. Frep C. CouBorne......... Aug. 2, 1955 | Nov. 30, 1962 
Minister of Industry and Development and Sept. 1, 1959 

Minister of Mines and Minerals............ Hon. A. Russet PaTRICK....... Aug. 2, 1955 (ox 15, 1962 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Tele- 

HONEST A Pew te oe PA eae aharA Gaeiainerina donee Hon. RAYMOND REIERSON....... Aug. 2, 1955 | Sept. 22, 1959 
Minister ots Elealt ermmmaciiests-s si eeicigins see's of Hon. Dr. J. Donovan Ross..... Sept. 18, 1957 | Sept. 18, 1957 
Minister of Agriculture... 2. .¢55..0c.00se ents Hon. Harry E. Srrom.......... Oct. 15, 1962 | Oct. 15, 1962 
Provincial Secretary. osc. csiicsenessivans 008 Hon. Amprose Honowacu....... Oct. 15, 1962 | Oct. 15, 1962 
Minister without Portfolio. ..............-.. Hon. Ira McLAUGHLIN.......... Noy. 30, 1962 | Nov. 30, 1962 
Minister without Portfolio. ..........+..000 Hon. Eruet 8. Wmson..........- Nov. 30, 1962 | Nov. 30, 1962 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a Legislative Assembly. Maj.-Gen. the Hon. George Randolph Pearkes, Lieutenant- 
Governor at Apr. 30, 1965, was commissioned to office Oct. 12, 1960. Lieutenant-Governors 
from Confederation (1871) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118. 

The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 52 members. 
Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118. 

Each member of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a sessional 
allowance of $5,000 and $1,500 for expenses. There is also paid to each member a living 
allowance of $1,000 and each member receives an allowance of 25 cents per mile of the 
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distance between his place of residence and the city of Victoria, reckoning such distance, 
going and coming, according to the nearest mail route. Each member also receives an 
allowance of $500 for telegraph and telephone expenses. In addition, the Premier receives 
a salary of $20,000 and each member of the Executive Council a salary of $17,500. The 
Leader of the Opposition receives a special allowance of $7,500 for expenses, the Speaker 
receives a special allowance of $7,500, and the Deputy Speaker a special allowance of 
$2,500. 


32.—Legislatures of British Columbia, 1945-65, as at Apr. 30, 1965 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 83; for 1924-37 in the 1938 
edition, p. 118; and for 1938-45 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 91. 


attion Legislature Pe oe ce Dio en 
2 ln) gd TET 925 ce ro Le 5 Feb. 21, 1946 | Apr. 16, 1949 
Hine Teed OAO ANNO 2d awe ooo ie suc causa usiconuct 4 Feb. 14, 1950 | Apr. 10, 1952 
Das — 1 THIGT | 23bdUM OF « cccicirwinniocdennceansunnader 1 Feb. 3, 1953 | Mar. 27, 1953 
Bs +9) 15837} SEEN oR hereon ze desroctoestesnnbor durcnn' 4 Sept. 15, 1953 | Aug. 13, 1956 
Septe 1661058 al: EDM ABA. cere een ateenn 4 Feb. 7, 1957 | Aug. 3, 1960 
Bet 12, OCDE et ore ee vt 4 Jan. 26, 1961 | Aug. 21, 1963 
Beanies 0), DICTA OTE ack cro cone actor rone 1 Jan. 23, 1964 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1965. 


33.—Twenty-seventh Ministry of British Columbia, as at Apr. 30, 1965 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 30, 1963: 33 Social Credit, 14 New Democratic Party and 5 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
Premier, President of the Council and 
Minister of Hinance tac cs 3s ce eee eae Hon. Wiu1am ANDREW CrcIL Aug. 1, 1952 
IBUNNETES .L90oeh. Ogeace ees Aug. 1, 1952 |{;Aug. 1, 1952 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Social ree ap Ae 
SUOATO tho face ran theme eerie aicke oe Hon. Westry Drewert Buack...| Aug. 1, 1952 Man. 20° 1959 
Attorney-General and Minister of Com- AS 1, 1952 
mercial Transportes seev es ee wae cee aes tele Hon. Rosert Witt1Am Bonner...} Aug. 1, 1952 it ma 20° 1964 
Minister of Lands, Forests, and Water 
TL CSOUTCER 48 Buse scnyoe’s Farts assis aitoamrereres Hon. Ray Guts WILLISTON...... Apr. 14, 1954 | Mar. 30, 1962 
Minister of Agriculture... ssinsdee sus sloes ae oe Hon. Francis XAvieR RicuTseR..| Nov. 28, 1960 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources.| Hon. Donatp Lestiz Broruers.| Mar. 20, 1964 | Mar. 20, 1964 
Blister Of HIgh Ways. ao aces coswiee step oie +c Hon. Pump ArtHur Gaauarpr..| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Educa- 
DION ciate Lote ecletietetetcls Pie crke clo kioeedne theirs Hon. Lust RAymonp Peterson.| Sept. 27, 1956 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Minister of Industrial Development, Trade, 
hols ee Bfotaanscla ne eRan «Rae fri One Oe nTOe Hon. Ratpa RaymMonp LorrMaRK| Mar. 20, 1964 | Mar. 20, 1964 
Minister of Municipal Affairs............006. Hon. Dante, Rosert Joun 
CANTPB BLE heer ojsfate sine’ oie celine Mar. 20, 1964 | Mar. 20, 1964 
Minister of Health Services and Hospital 
ABANLAN CC. ccler-tals ails ein calls Otting * aeolian Hon. Eric CHaruzs FitzGaRALD 
WEARTIN Sets 2 sateen Shree. 2 Aug. 1, 1952} Mar. 20, 1959 
Minister of Public Works. .as 6.0 sara aea vee ae Hon. Wiut1am Neevanps Cuant.| Mar. 15, 1955 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation....| Hon. Wmi1am KennetuH Kiprnan| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 20, 1964 
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Subsection 11.—Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon was created a separate Territory in June 1898 (see 
p. 72). Provision is made for a local government administered by a Commissioner 
appointed by the Governor in Council. There is an elected Council of seven members 
(1961) which usually meets twice each year in Whitehorse, the seat of local government; 
the Council elects its own speaker. The Commissioner administers the government under 
instructions from the Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. The Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances dealing with the 
imposition of local taxes, sale of liquor, preservation of game, establishment of territorial 
offices, maintenance of municipal institutions, issue of licences, incorporation of companies, 
solemnization of marriage, property and civil rights, and generally all matters of a local 
nature in the Territory. The Commissioner and Council in office on Apr. 30, 1965 were 
elected in 1964 for a three-year term. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE YUKON TERRITORY 
(as at Apr. 30, 1965) 


Commisslom ers 52:5: <cfeis'as scstn v.05 sibiersjcieis dra pieteisve.a/b7e viesalacein 4 eiptiersie s/aaieiele G. R. CAMERON 

Members of the Council— 
Carma cks=Kluane orcas sie o'se io diaratevais in acs, Aetavetore,orole faleloierstavalevetetslelolarsracetole Rosert D. MacKinnon 
IDS WSOM aed s «Net AceTe aes mils ee aleteraltels oe lo ea steeterceicite we eietetociateta ts G. O. SaHaw (Speaker) 
COR ROB REE ai OOM DTID BUCCI IS TOMER ROCCHI in RIOTS F, SourHam 
Watson ake stp astctevec no ace he Meets aie etter Gree Sualelvero mace oie oete see ea D. TayYtor 
Whitehorse gas, iesvciay. sieeve crate tplaieaivie noes stole sete Sere aera ielais esvatereal Hersert E. Boyp 
Wihitehorse: NOrthis secu soe Seisiaetre ses, | Sek ioiere is eaelorein erenalace erie aren acts KENNETH THOMPSON 
Whitehorse: Sothics wec wacrsstieetaatrs Satsiers.olarayeiere.ecoierstevernve'si ove elavefersiaais ovave J. Watr 

Officers of the Council— 
Territorial Secretary and Clerk of the Council. ...............0200% H. J. Taytor 
‘Territorial Treasurer sen a. cienecnes coceee ore cece lesa cea K. McKenzie 
LegalAdvisenr A dccis sabe cae Satine s ae Sac asie dae tals hah Galton aa dane C. P. Hueues 


The Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, has the responsibility for the general administration of the natural resources of 
the Yukon Territory, except game. The Department maintains lands and mining offices at 
four points in the Territory. Other departments and agencies of the Federal Government, 
including the Department of Justice, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Departments 
of National Defence, Citizenship and Immigration, Mines and Technical Surveys, National 
Revenue, Transport, Post Office, Agriculture, Fisheries, and Public Works and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission also maintain offices in the Yukon Territory.* 


Northwest Territories.—As reconstituted on Sept. 1, 1905, the Northwest Terri- 
tories comprise: (1) all that part of Canada north of the 60th parallel of north latitude, 
except the portions thereof within the Yukon Territory and the Provinces of Quebec and 
Newfoundland; and (2) the islands in Hudson Bay, James Bay and Ungava Bay, except 
those islands within the Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 

The Northwest Territories Act (RSC 1952, c. 331) provides for the appointment of 
a Commissioner to administer the government of the Territories under instructions given 
from time to time by the Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. The Northwest Territories Act, as amended, also provides for a 
Council of nine members, four of whom are elected in the Mackenzie District and five of 
whom are appointed by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner in Council has 
legislative powers respecting such matters as direct taxation, establishment and tenure of 
Territorial offices, municipal institutions, controverted elections, licences, incorporation of 


* Further information on officials of various Federal Government departments serving the Yukon Territory 
may be obtained from the Director, Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Ottawa. 
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companies, property and civil rights, administration of justice, game, education, hospitals 
and generally all matters of a local or private nature. The Council meets once each year 
in the Territories and at least once each year in Ottawa, which is the seat of government. 
The resources, except game, remain under the control of the Federal Government. The 
administration of legislation passed by the Commissioner in Council and the management 
of resources under federal legislation are conducted by the Northern Administration Branch 
of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Administrative offices 
are located at a number of centres in the Territories including Fort Smith, Yellowknife, 
Hay River, Inuvik and Frobisher Bay. 


COUNCIL OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
(as at Apr. 30, 1965) 


Commissiomer jaa ai 25. eee He oe ot DA Mite tec ties B. G. StvertTz 
Deputy: Commissiomers- conc. tos ck tans eons eee ie cee te wale (Vacant) 
Members of the Council— 

ADDON LEU ncctiee cae sates thciitece ook cies: oe ea Seen ee a Manes eee ce enieee FRANK VALLEE 


Hueu CamMpBELL 
Rosert N. Harvey 
Stuart M. Hopason 
(One Vacancy) 


HILO CCC dias arate cteieiotelers.e sysssioua. sve: aketnstetg alto sisteiasuce ficels. «are elsteiel steceLapets aiavssiece Lyte R. TRIMBLE 
Joun W. GoopaLi 
Prrer Baker 
Rosert Porritt 


Officers of the Council— 
Secretary-3 45 to ocean. eealtala oe aie eta deka. cetoaracarrdom: Seth Se iats F. H. Murpepy 
Neer all) AWA SOW 6 cass cara rcte cole yoyo teins aies ose Gauwrs oa Nas hel Stosa C-sio Sicasuss ous. eistaseieis Sesiacece Dr. Hueco FiscHer 


In May 1965, it was announced by the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources that an Advisory Commission on the Development of Government in the North- 
west Territories was being set up to study the practical problems involved, seek the views 
of northern residents and recommend to the Federal Government the steps required to 
provide a greater measure of self-government to the Northwest Territories. The three- 
member Commission is an impartial, fact-finding group, its members being drawn from 
fields outside government; its report will be presented to the Government early in 1966. 


Section 3.—Municipal Government* 


The British North America Act of 1867 placed municipal government in Canada 
under the control of the provincial legislatures. ‘The powers and responsibilities of munici- 
palities are those delegated to them by statutes passed by their respective provincial 
legislatures. Some of these statutes apply to all municipalities within a province, some 
to a certain type or group and many to one municipality only. The types of municipal 
organization in existence and the nature of the municipal services provided vary greatly 
from region to region and are adjusted from time to time to meet changing needs and 
conditions. 


In addition to the well-known types of organized municipalities—cities, towns, villages, 
counties, etc.—there are various other forms of local government organization. Certain 
municipal government bodies encompass a number of municipalities or parts of municipal- 
ities. For example, special district authorities (greater water and sewerage and drainage 
districts, irrigation districts and health units) may provide services to a number of municipal- 
ities. Similarly, metropolitan government authorities provide certain services to a number 
of area municipalities. In some provinces, the more sparsely settled areas do not have 
organized municipalities. Instead, they are divided into local improvement districts, local 
government districts or special areas in which the local government services are administered 
by officials appointed by the provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs. 


* Revised (as at Jan. 1, 1965) in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The major local revenue source available to municipalities is the taxation of real 
property. It is supplemented in varying degrees by taxation of personal property, business, 
persons (poll taxes) and tenants. In two provinces municipalities may levy an amusement 
tax, in three they may impose sales taxes on specific commodities. Miscellaneous general 
revenue is derived from licences, permits, rents, concessions, franchises and fines. A 
great many municipalities operate utilities for the provision of water and, in many instances, 
electricity, gas, transportation, telephone and other services. ‘These sometimes provide 
surplus funds that may become available to help pay for other municipal services. On 
the other hand, expenditures of municipalities often include provision for the deficits of 
their utilities and enterprises. 


In differing degrees and with varying provincial assistance, municipalities are respon- 
sible for the following services: protection to persons and property through police and fire 
forces, courts and local gaols, and inspection services; roads and streets; sanitation; certain 
health and welfare services; and some recreation and other community services. In most 
provinces, municipalities are responsible for levying and collecting local education taxes 
on behalf of the local schools, and often for borrowing capital funds for school construction. 
Local administrative responsibility for education lies with boards of trustees separate from 
the councils that govern municipalities (except Alberta; see p. 110). 


All provinces give some form of financial assistance to their municipalities. This 
may be in the form of monetary grants, such as unconditional subsidies which may be 
spent as the municipalities see fit, or grants-in-aid of specific services that are the munici- 
pal responsibility. The provinces may also make loans to municipalities for capital 
purposes or guarantee the bonds issued by the municipalities. Other forms of indirect 
assistance are the resumption by the provincial governments of responsibilities formerly 
delegated to the municipalities and the extension of municipal taxing privileges into what 
were formerly considered to be provincial revenue fields. The provinces also provide 
various technical and consultative services to their municipalities. 


The following paragraphs describe municipal organization in each province and in 
the Territories as at Jan. 1, 1965. In Table 34 (which gives the number of each type of 
municipality in each province) all fully incorporated cities, towns and villages are regarded 
as ‘urban’ municipalities. 


Newfoundiand.—The Province of Newfoundland has two cities—St. John’s and 
Corner Brook. A number of the province’s many settlements have been organized into 
49 towns, four rural districts, seven local improvement districts and 51 local government 
communities. The towns, rural districts and local improvement districts operate under 
the Local Government Act; towns and rural districts have elected councils and local 
improvement districts have appointed trustees. Local government communities estab- 
lished under the Community Councils Act in the smaller settlements have limited powers 
and functions. There are no rural municipalities in the usual sense. Only about one fifth 
of 1 p.c. of the total area is municipally organized. Municipalities are supervised by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs and Supply. 


Prince Edward Island.—In this province, one city and seven towns have been 
incorporated under special Acts and 17 villages have been established under the Village 
Services Act. There is no municipal organization for the remainder of the province although 
it is divided into school sections which have elected school boards. 


Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of the province. 
The three cities operate under special charters and special legislation. Thirty-nine towns 
operate under the Town Incorporation Act but there are no municipalities incorporated 
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as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. The rural area is divided 
into 18 counties which, in themselves, do not represent units of local government. How- 
ever, 12 of these counties each comprise one municipality and the other six each comprise 
two municipalities, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. Supervision of municipalities 
is exercised through the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


New Brunswick.—This province is divided into 15 counties which are incorporated 
municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government as rural municipalities, 
although certain of their powers often apply in both rural and urban municipalities. The 
seven cities have special charters and the 20 towns operate under the Towns Incorporation 
Act. There is also one village. There are 57 local improvement districts and 10 commis- 
sions within the counties but outside the cities, towns and village; these have been in- 
corporated for the provision of limited municipal services. The Department of Municipal 
Affairs exercises supervision. 


Quebec.— Municipal divisions in Quebec embrace the more thickly settled areas com- 
prising about one third of the province and the remainder is governed by the province 
as ‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 74 county municipalities which are 
divided again into local municipalities and designated as village, township or parish munici- 
palities or simply as municipalities. The counties as such have no direct powers of taxation. 
Funds to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are provided by the munici- 
palities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet organized into incorporated 
units of local government, being in outlying areas and having little or no population. 
There are 325 villages and 1,110 townships and parishes. A small number of these are 
independent of the counties in which they are located. The Municipal Code governs 
local municipalities and the 65 cities and 180 towns have special Acts. The supervision 
and assistance of municipalities is through the Department of Municipal Affairs and the 
Quebec Municipal Commission. Municipal statistics are gathered by the Quebec Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The active functions of the Montreal Metropolitan Corporation are limited because 
of the ability of the area municipalities to fulfil their own obligations. The Corporation 
services borrowings contracted before Apr. 1, 1961, when the Montreal Metropolitan 
Boulevard became a provincial responsibility, and apportions costs incurred in the area 
municipalities for streets constructed on each side of the Boulevard. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally organized 
and the remainder is governed entirely by the provincial government. The older settled 
section of the province is divided into 43 counties, five of which are united with others for 
administrative purposes. Hach county, although it is an incorporated municipality, is 
comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within its borders and these 
provide its revenue. There are 382 cities, 157 towns, 159 villages, 572 townships and 18 
improvement districts in the province. Some of each are located in the northern districts 
which are not organized into counties. Supervisory control of municipalities is exercised 
by the Department of Municipal Affairs and the Ontario Municipal Board under the 
Municipal Act and other Acts governing aspects of municipal government. 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, in existence since Jan. 1, 1954, encom- 
passes one city, four towns, three villages and five townships. The Metropolitan Council 
is composed of the mayor, two senior controllers and the senior alderman of each of the 
nine wards of the City of Toronto, and the head of the council of each of the 12 suburban 
municipalities. The chairman is elected by the councillors and need not be a councillor 
of an area municipality. The Council has jurisdiction over assessments, water supply, 
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sewerage works, metropolitan road systems, transit, municipal housing developments, 
community planning, parks and recreation areas, the Court House, certain health and 
welfare services and the correlation of educational facilities in the metropolitan area. It 
also controls a unified metropolitan police force and a metropolitan licensing commission. 
Expenditures are financed by a levy apportioned among the area municipalities. All 
borrowing of the area municipalities for capital purposes is done by the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has nine cities, which derive their powers from special Acts 
and do not come under the supervision of the Department of Municipal Affairs. The 
Department supervises the 36 towns, 41 villages and 110 rural municipalities under the 
Municipal Act. There are local government districts in settled areas not within municipal- 
ities where the province has placed a resident administrator to carry out the functions of 
a municipal council. The unorganized areas are the direct responsibility of the provincial 
government. 


The Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg has been in existence since Nov. 1, 
1960. Its council is separate and distinct from those of the 16 area municipalities. The 
councillors are elected as individuals from ten new districts, each containing approximately 
the same number of voters. The council has jurisdiction over planning, zoning, land 
development, assessments, arterial roads, water supply, sewage disposal, transit and other 
services. It borrows money only for its own undertakings and leaves to its area munici- 
palities the responsibility for welfare, police, fire protection and other services. Expendi- 
tures are financed by a proportion of the business and other taxes levied on industrial 
or commercial property by the area municipalities and by a uniform levy on the equalized 
assessment of all taxable real property in the area municipalities. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from general 
Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There are 11 cities, 
121 towns, 364 villages and 296 rural municipalities. The area so organized consists of 
most of the southern two fifths of the province; the remainder of this portion is administered 
for local purposes by the province in unincorporated local improvement districts. The 
northern three fifths is sparsely populated and without local government, although some 
municipal services are provided by the province through operation of the Northern Admini- 
stration District. Municipalities are supervised by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Alberta.—The whole Province of Alberta is under some type of municipal organization. 
The province has an Act applying to each type of municipality and under these Acts 
the Department of Municipal Affairs supervises the nine cities, 89 towns, 167 villages, 
20 municipal districts and 28 counties. The latter administer schools as well as municipal 
services. Municipal government for the 51 improvement districts and three special areas 
is provided by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


British Columbia.—Less than one half of 1 p.c. of the area of British Columbia is 
organized into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to require 
administration of local activities by the provincial government. There are 32 cities, eight 
towns, 58 villages and 32 districts; the latter are mostly rural municipalities although there 
are some districts adjacent to the principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver that are 
largely urban in character. It should be emphasized, however, that the application of the 
name ‘city’ is somewhat different from the commonly accepted meaning, in that several of 
them have populations of fewer than 3,000 and perhaps one half or more would not normally 
be incorporated as cities in another province. Municipalities are supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs. 
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In addition to the above types of municipalities, there are unincorporated improve- 
ment districts that have been set up to provide certain municipal services such as protection, 
waterworks, irrigation, etc. These districts are under the supervision of the Department 
of Lands, Forests, and Water Resources. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—There are two cities, Whitehorse and Dawson, 
and one unincorporated town, Mayo, in the Yukon Territory and two municipal districts, 
Yellowknife and Hay River, in the Northwest Territories, all of which provide some 
municipal services to their local areas. These are not shown in Table 34. 


34.—Municipalities classified by their Official Designation and Statistical Classification, 
by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1965 


Item Nfld. | P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


OrrictaL DEsIGNATION! 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Local municipalities........ 113 25 66 1003 |1,681 939 197 792 313 130 4,356 
Metropolitan corporations. . eee an eae ae 14 15 16 are oo8 ate 8 
COMET ee dosiadde tis «seth © g 1 8 6 65 82 9 11 9 $2 171 
SOWIIES eis arolerelatslofeislaioye sore: 607 if 89 20 180 157 86 121 89 8 717 
V tg eset s:. bile stalstele ies 618 17 eae 1 826 159 41 864 167 58 1,188 
RURAL ra crete eiele,se(sinisieaieie'e o's ose ean 24 723 11,110 69010} 110%) 29612 4838 8214 | 2,282 

Quebec and Ontario counties| ... ne dee Ax 7518 38 cee ot ty ie 113 


Totals, Incorporated 
Municipalities........... 113 25 66 100 /1,756 977 197 792 313 130 4,469 


SraTIsTICAL CLASSIFICATION? 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Municipalities in Metropoli- 


PAN ATCAS .Piecisi. 82.0,\c.eheye os 2 3 5 118 74 17 8 20 247 
URE es onncaddapootonncan 2 eee 2 8 108 45 10 8 8 176 
ATT se SOR COCCHOSEICOOS ase eee 1 2 16 29 7 *. 6 12 71 


Other urban municipalities..} 111 25 40 25 468 304 77 496 262 90 1,898 
Other rural municipalities..| ... one 23 70 |1,095 561 103 296 43 20 2,211 


Semi-urban.......cecceee. Osc. ban cee wee ase 4817 nae nee faa Ree 48 
Other ma ccicp oder veces eae 5 23 70 = |1,095 618 103 296 48 20 2,163 
Quebec and Ontario counties} _ ... ite Ae aes 75 38 ass ‘ne sus oP 113 


Totals, Incorporated 
Municipalities........... 113 25 66 100 {1,756 977 197 792 313 130 4,469 


1 Municipalities grouped according to their official nomenclature, which is roughly indicative of size and nature 
(see footnote 9). 2 Municipalities grouped under the classification devised by the Dominion-Provincial 
Conferences on Municipal Statistics, designed to bring municipalities into comparable groups for statistical presenta- 
tion. 3 Includes the 57 local improvement districts; excludes commissions. 4The Montreal Metro- 
politan Corporation. 5 The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 6 The Metropolitan Corporation 
of Greater Winnipeg. 7 Designated by the province as towns (49), rural districts (4) and local improvement 
districts (7); all operate under the same Act. 8 Classified by the province as community councils. 9 Rural 
municipalities are designated by different names in the different provinces. 10 Includes the 18 improvement 
districts. 1 Includes the 5 units of self-government known as suburban municipalities; excludes the unin- 
corporated local government districts. 12 Excludes the 12 unincorporated local improvement districts. 
13 Includes the 26 county municipalities; excludes the unincorporated improvement districts and the special areas. 
14 Excludes the ynincorporated improvement districts and the 2 local districts. 16 Includes the Inter- Urban 
Corporation of Te Jésus (formerly Laval County). 16 Includes municipalities shown wholly or partly in 
metropolitan areas by the 1961 Census, with subsequent revisions to take care of annexations, etc. Included in 
“Urban’’ are the Montreal Metropolitan Corporation, the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto and the Metro- 
politan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 17 Classified by the province as suburban or semi-urban. 
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Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions Established.—Royal Commissions established from 
May 1, 1964 to Apr. 30, 1965 under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act are given here in 
continuation of those previously reported in the Year Books beginning with the 1940 
edition, pp. 1108-1110. Any Commission established between Apr. 30, 1965 and the date of 
going to press will be found in the Register of Official Appointments, Chapter X XVII, 
Part ITI. 


Date 
Nature of Commission Chief Commissioner Established 
To inquire into problems relating to the future of TD EA... LOMPSON saiciaisieiiacchite cen e's June 11, 1964 
the aircraft overhaul base maintained by TCA 
at Winnipeg International Airport. 
To inquire into circumstances surrounding the crash Hon. Grorce Swan CuHatties.... Oct. 8, 1964 
of a Douglas DC8 aircraft at Ste. Thérése, Que. 
To inquire into export marketing problems of the DE BARINN eG .ceeconsccose tere eels Oct. 29, 1964 
salt fish industry in the Atlantic Provinces. 
To inquire into allegations about improper induce- Hon. Fréprric Dorion........... Nov. 25, 1964 
ments and pressures on counsel acting for the 
extradition of Lucien Rivard. 
To inquire into irregularities in 1963 federal election FlonsN De NEMbDZ encore ee ee Mar. 2, 1965 


in British Columbia. 


Reports of Federal Royal Commissions.—Reports of Federal Royal Commissions 
issued during the period May 1, 1964 to Apr. 30, 1965 were as follows:— 


Royal Commission on Health Services, established June 20, 1961. Vol. 1. Ottawa, 1964. 814p. $10. (Cat. 
No. Z1-1961/3-1). Vol. 2. Ottawa, 1965. 375p. $5. (Cat. No. Z1-1961/3-2). 


Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, established July 19, 1963: Preliminary report. Ottawa, 
1965. 2lip. $1 English edition—(Cat. No .Z1-1963/1-3). $2 bilingual edition—(Cat. No. Z1-1963/1-3B). 


Royal Commission on Banking and Finance, established Oct. 18, 1961. Appendix Vol. Ottawa, 1964. 435p. $5. 
(Cat. No. Z1-1961/2-15A). 


Provincial Royal Commissions.—The following provincial Royal Commissions 
were established during the period May 1, 1964 to Apr. 30, 1965:— 


Province and Nature of Commission Chief Commissioner or Chairman Bsinblished 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

To inquire into house construction costs in the city Profs Pamir Hy WHITE. oe... 6.226 June 5, 1964 

of St. John’s. 
To inquire into education in Newfoundland........ Dre Puna. WARREN... ..0.+- 26 Dec. 11, 1964 
To inquire into transportation in Newfoundland.... Hon. (Pema, Ln wiaSniyes.o-feaercroere Dec. 11, 1964 
To inquire into electric energy in Newfoundland.... GEORGE CS ROWE. cisctjes a cteislo cis Dec. 11, 1964 
To inquire into medical services and hospital facili- Rt. Hon. the Baron Brarn........ Feb. 8, 1965 

ties in Newfoundland. : 

Prince Epwarp IstanD 

To inquire into higher education in Prince Edward Dr. J. SUTHERLAND BONNELL..... July 9, 1964 


Island. 


QUEBEC 


To inguin into Sunday work in the pulp and paper His Hon. Judge Ricuarp Atueyn. Aug. '26, 1964 
industry. 
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Date 
Province and Nature of Commission Chief Commissioner or Chairman Established 


ONTARIO 


To study and inquire into the laws of Ontario for The Hon. Chief Justice May 21, 1964 
the purpose of determining how far there may JAMES CHatmers McRUER. 
be unjustified encroachment on the personal 
freedoms, rights and liberties of Canadian citi- 
zens and others resident in Ontario by the 
government or bodies exercising authority under 
or administering the laws of the province, and 
to recommend such changes in the laws, pro- 
cedures and processes as may be necessary and 
desirable to safeguard such fundamental and 
basic rights, liberties and freedoms of the indi- 
vidual from infringement by the State or any 
other body. 


To inquire into the causes of the recent fluctuations Hon. Justice ARTHUR KELLY 

in the prices and shares of Windfall Oils & Mines 
Ltd. and other mining corporations in relation 
to the recent mineral discoveries in the Timmins 
area; activities pertaining to the dealings in 
shares of such corporations; and activities of the 
Toronto Stock Exchange and the Ontario Se- 
curities Commission in connection therewith. 


sane Aug. 138, 1964 


To inquire into the affairs of Farmers’ Allied Meat Hon. Justice CampBeLL GRANT.... Mar. 9, 1965 
Enterprises Co-operative Limited. 


MAnrroBa 


To inquire into real property mortgage loan trans- GYR ARAM ALLINGS foe Adasen checks May 27, 1964 
actions. 


To inquire into Grand Rapids water haulage...... The Hon. Chief Justice Dec. 24, 1964 
G. E. TRITSCcHLER. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


To inquire into and report on organization and ad- OS Wiscd OFNSON Gitte ole. umtaraete date acted July 7, 1964 
ministrative problems or areas which are of 
concern to all or a number of departments, 
agencies, boards or commissions of the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan. 


PART III.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—Financial Administration* 


The financial affairs of the Government of Canada are administered and controlled 
under the fundamental principles that no tax shall be imposed and no money shall be 
spent without the authority of Parliament and that expenditures shall be made only for the 
purposes authorized by Parliament. The most important constitutional provisions relating 
to Parliament’s control of finances are contained in the British North America Act; this 
Act provides that all taxing and appropriating measures must originate in the House of 
Commons and all requests for grants must come from the Crown through responsible 
Ministers, and for such requests the Government is solely responsible. In practice, 
financial control is exercised through a budgetary system based on the principle that all 
the financial needs of the Government for each fiscal year be considered at one time so 
that both the current condition and the prospective condition of the public treasury are 
clearly in evidence. 


Estimates and Appropriations.—In the latter part of the calendar year, at the 
request of the Minister of Finance, each of the several departments prepares its estimates 
for the following fiscal year and submits them by a specified date to the Treasury Board. 


* Prepared under the direction of H. R. Balls, Comptroller of the Treasury, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 
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This Board is a Committee of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada and consists of the 
Minister of Finance as chairman and five other Ministers named by the Governor in 
Council, with such additional members of the Privy Council as the Governor in Council 
may nominate to serve as alternates. A senior officer of the Department of Finance acts 
as secretary to the Board and the necessary staff is provided by that Department. Under 
the Financial Administration Act, the Board has a statutory duty to advise the Governor 
in Council on matters relating to finance, estimates, expenditures, financial commitments, 
establishments, revenues, accounts, terms and conditions of employment of persons in the 
public service and general administrative policy in the public service. 


On receipt, departmental estimates are assembled by officers of the Treasury Board, 
comparisons are made with the expenditures of previous years and digests of supporting 
data and other pertinent information are prepared. The Board reviews each departmental 
submission in the light of probable revenues and of governmental policy generally, usually 
consulting the appropriate Minister and departmental officials. Expenditure proposals 
may be rejected or reduced and unresolved differences of opinion may be referred to the 
Cabinet for decision. When the Board is satisfied with their substance and form, these 
estimates, known as the Main Estimates, are submitted to the Cabinet and later to the 
Governor General for approval and are then laid before the House of Commons. 


On motion of the Minister of Finance, the estimates are referred for consideration 
to the Committee of Supply, which is a committee of the whole House. However, the 
estimates of certain departments may first go to select committees of the House; these, 
after being reported upon to the House, are referred back to the Committee of Supply. 
The consideration of the estimates usually extends over a period of several months. Each 
vote is the subject of a separate resolution and Members of the House may question the 
Minister on any item but no private member or Minister on his own responsibility can 
introduce any new expenditure proposal or any amendment to an estimates item that 
would result in an increased expenditure. When the examination of the individual items 
has been completed, the estimates are referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, also 
a committee of the whole House, which is asked to consider a resolution for the introduction 
of a Bill to appropriate money to meet the requirements as approved in the Committee of 
Supply. When such resolution is passed, an appropriation Bill is introduced which, when 
approved by the House of Commons and the Senate, is given Royal Assent and becomes law. 
Grants in the Appropriation Acts are grants to the Crown and funds cannot be disbursed 
until supply, voted by Parliament to the Crown, is released by a warrant prepared on an 
Order of the Governor in Council and signed by the Governor General. 


As weeks or months may elapse after the commencement of the fiscal year before 
the main Appropriation Act is passed, funds are made available for the conduct of govern- 
ment functions by the passage of an interim supply Bill granting one twelfth or one sixth 
of the total of each item in the estimates, equivalent to one or two months’ supply, respec- 
tively. Additional interim supply Bills may be introduced if required, awaiting Parlia- 
ment’s detailed consideration of the estimates. In addition, to cover any new and unfore- 
seen requirements that might arise during the year, supplementary estimates are usually 
introduced after some months of the fiscal year have elapsed, and just prior to the end of 
the fiscal year further supplementary estimates are laid before the House. These supple- 
mentary estimates are dealt with in the same manner as the Main Estimates. 


In addition to the expenditure items included in the annual Appropriation Acts, 
there are a number of items, such as interest on the public debt, family allowances and 
old age assistance payments, which have been authorized under the provisions of other 
statutes. Although it is not necessary for Parliament to pass annually on these items, 
they are included in the Main Estimates for purposes of information. Statutory provision 
is also made for the expenditure of public money in emergencies where no specific parlia- 
mentary appropriation is available. Under the Financial Administration Act, the Governor 
in Council, upon the report of the Minister of Finance that there is no appropriation for 
the expenditure and upon the report of the appropriate Minister that the expenditure is 
urgently required, may order the issuance of a special warrant authorizing disbursement 
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of the amount required. Such warrants may be issued only when Parliament is not in 
session and every warrant is published in the Canada Gazette within thirty days of issue. 
The Fire Losses Replacement Account Act also provides for emergency expenditures for 
the urgent repair or replacement of property destroyed or damaged by fire, where there is 
not sufficient money available in the appropriation for the Service suffering loss. Such 
amounts must be charged subsequently to an appropriation or included in the estimates 
for the department or agency concerned. 


In addition, disbursements are made for purposes not reflected in the budgetary 
accounts but recorded in the Government’s statement of assets and liabilities, such as 
loans to and investments in Crown corporations, loans to international organizations and 
to national, provincial and municipal governments, and loans to veterans. There are also 
disbursements in connection with deposit and trust accounts and annuity, insurance and 
pension accounts which the Government holds or administers, including the old age security 
fund which is operated as a separate entity. Although these disbursements are excluded 
from the calculation of the annual budgetary surplus or deficit, they are all subject to 
appropriation by Parliament either in the annual Appropriation Acts or in other legislation. 


The Budget.—Some time after the Main Estimates have been introduced, the 
Minister of Finance presents his annual Budget Speech in the House of Commons. Budget 
papers, tabled for the information of Parliament at least one day prior to the presentation 
of the Budget, include a general review of economic conditions and a preliminary review of 
the Government’s accounts for the fiscal year then ending. The Budget Speech itself 
reviews the state of the national economy and the financial operations of the Government 
for the previous fiscal year and gives a forecast of the probable financial requirements for 
the year ahead, taking into account the Main Estimates and making allowances for supple- 
mentary and further supplementary estimates and probable lapsings. At the close of 
his address, the Minister tables the formal resolutions for changes in the existing tax 
rates and customs tariff which, in accordance with parliamentary procedure, must precede 
the introduction of any money Bills. These resolutions give notice of the amendments 
which the Government intends to ask Parliament to make in the taxation statutes. How- 
ever, if a change is proposed in a commodity tax, such as a sales tax or excise duty on a 
particular item, it is usually made effective immediately; the legislation, when passed, is 
made retroactive to the date of the Speech. 


The Budget Speech is delivered in support of a motion that the House go into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, the debate on which usually lasts for several weeks. With 
the passage of the motion, the way is clear for the consideration of the Budget resolutions 
and, when these have been approved by the Committee, a report to this effect is made to 
the House and the tax Bills are introduced and thereafter dealt with in the same manner 
as all other government financial legislation. 


Revenues and Expenditures.—The administrative procedures whereby revenues 
are collected and expenditures are made are, for the most part, contained in the Financial 
Administration Act. 


With respect to revenues, the basic requirement is that all public money shall be paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, which is defined as the aggregate of all public money 
on deposit to the credit of the Receiver General. The Treasury Board has prescribed 
detailed regulations governing the receipt and deposit of such money. For the actual 
custody of public money, use is made of the Bank of Canada and the chartered banks. 
Balances are allocated to the various chartered banks on the basis of a percentage allocation 
established by agreement among all the banks and communicated to the Department of 
Finance by the Canadian Bankers’ Association. The daily operating account is maintained 
with the Bank of Canada and the division of funds between it and the chartered banks 
takes into account the immediate cash requirements of the Government and consideration 
of monetary policy. The Minister of Finance may purchase and hold securities of, or 
guaranteed by, Canada and pay for them out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund or may 
sell such securities and pay the proceeds into the Fund. Thus, if cash balances in the Fund 
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are in excess of requirements for the immediate future they may be invested in interest- 
earning assets. In addition, the Minister of Finance has established a purchase fund 
to assist in the orderly retirement of the public debt. 


The principal agencies exercising control over expenditures are the Treasury Board 
(previously described) and the Comptroller of the Treasury, who has the status of a deputy 
head but is an officer of the Department of Finance, with representatives who act as 
accounting and disbursing officers stationed in all the principal departments. 


The Treasury Board exercises detailed central control over the budgets, programs 
and staffs of departments and over financial and administrative matters generally. 
Although the most important part of this control function is exercised during the con- 
sideration of the estimates, the Board maintains continuous control over certain types of 
expenditure to ensure that the scale of activities and commitments for the future is held 
within approved policies, that departments follow uniform, efficient and economical 
practices, and that the Government is informed of and approves any major development of 
policy or significant transaction that might give rise to public or parliamentary criticism. 


To ensure that the decisions of Parliament, the Government and Ministers in regard 
to expenditures are enforced, there is a centralized accounting and disbursing system. The 
Financial Administration Act provides that no payment shall be made out of the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund without the authority of Parliament and no charge shall be made 
against an appropriation except upon the requisition of the appropriate Minister or a 
person authorized by him in writing. These requisitions, and certificates that the work 
has been performed, the material supplied or the services rendered and that the price 
charged is reasonable or according to contract, together with such documents as may be 
required, are presented to the Comptroller of the Treasury. If the charge is a lawful one 
against the appropriation and does not exceed the amount of the appropriation or reduce it 
below the amount necessary to meet other commitments, and does not contravene any 
applicable legislative or executive requirements, the Comptroller will make the payment. 
However, if he declines to make a payment, disallows an item in an account or refuses to 
give a certificate, the Minister concerned may report the circumstances to the Treasury 
Board for decision and the Board may confirm or overrule the action of the Comptroller. 
The Comptroller may transmit to the Board any requisition with respect to which he 
desires its direction and the Board may order that payment be made or refused. 


At the beginning of each fiscal year each department submits to the Treasury Board, 
through the Comptroller, a division or allotment of each item included in its estimates. 
Once approved by the Board, these allotments cannot be varied or amended without the 
approval of the Board and expenditures charged to appropriations are limited to such 
allotments. To avoid over-expenditures within a fiscal year, the Comptroller records 
and controls commitments due to come in course of payment within the year for which 
Parliament has provided or has been asked to provide appropriations. The Government, 
through the Treasury Board and the Comptroller, also maintains careful control over 
commitments made under contract that will fall due in succeeding years, since it must 
be prepared in future to ask Parliament for appropriations to cover them. Any unex- 
pended amounts in the annual appropriations lapse at the end of the year for which they 
are granted, but for thirty days subsequent to Mar. 31 payments may be made and charged 
to the previous year’s appropriations for debts incurred prior to the end of that fiscal year. 


Under the Financial Administration Act, every payment pursuant to an appropriation 
is made under the control and direction of the Comptroller by cheque drawn on the account 
of the Receiver General or by such other instrument as the Treasury Board may direct. In 
practice, the paid Comptroller’s cheques are cleared daily by the chartered banks through 
the Bank of Canada to the Cheque Adjustment Branch of the Comptroller’s Office, and 
reimbursement is made by means of a cheque drawn on the Receiver General’s account 
with the Bank of Canada. 
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Public Debt.—In addition to the collection and disbursement of public money for 
budgetary and non-budgetary purposes, the Government receives and disburses substantial 
sums in connection with its public debt operations. The Minister of Finance is authorized 
to borrow money by the issue and sale of securities at such rate of interest and subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council may approve. Although the 
specific authority of Parliament is required for new borrowings, the Financial Administra- 
tion Act authorizes the Governor in Council to approve the borrowing of such sums of 
money as are required for the redemption of maturing or called securities and, to ensure 
that the Consolidated Revenue Fund will be sufficient to meet lawfully authorized dis- 
bursements, he may also approve the temporary borrowing of such sums as are necessary 
for periods not exceeding six months. The Bank of Canada acts as the fiscal agent of the 
Government in the management of the public debt. 


Accounts and Financial Statements.—Under the Financial Administration Act, 
accounts are kept to show the revenues of Canada, the expenditures made under and the 
commitments chargeable against each appropriation, the other payments into and out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and such of the assets and direct and contingent lia- 
bilities as the Minister of Finance believes are required to give a true and fair view of the 
financial position of Canada. The statement of assets and liabilities is designed to disclose 
the amount of the net debt, which is determined by offsetting against the gross liabilities 
only those assets regarded currently as readily realizable or interest- or revenue-producing. 
Fixed capital assets, such as government buildings and public works, are charged to budget- 
ary expenditures at the time of acquisition or construction and are shown on the statement 
of assets and liabilities at a nominal value of $1. 

Annually, on or before Dec. 31 or, if Parliament is not then in session, within fifteen 
days after the commencement of the ensuing session, the Public Accounts is laid before the 
House of Commons by the Minister of Finance. The Public Accounts contains a survey 
of the financial transactions of the fiscal year, statements of the revenues and expenditures 
for the year and of the assets and direct and contingent liabilities as at the end of the year, 
together with such other accounts and information as are necessary to show the financial 
transactions and financial position of Canada or which are required by law to be reported in 
the Public Accounts. Monthly financial statements are also published in the Canada 
Gazette. 


The Auditor General.—The Government’s accounts are subject to an independent 
examination by the Auditor General who is an officer of Parliament. With respect to 
expenditures, this examination is a post-audit for the purposes of reporting whether the 
accounts have been faithfully and properly kept and whether the money has been expended 
for the purposes for which it was appropriated by Parliament and the expenditures have 
been made as authorized; any audit before payment is the responsibility of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury. With respect to revenues, the Auditor General is required to ascertain 
that all public money is fully accounted for and that the rules and procedures applied are 
sufficient to ensure an effective check on the assessment, collection and proper allocation 
of the revenue. With respect to public property, he is required to satisfy himself that 
essential records are maintained and that the rules and procedures applied are sufficient 
to safeguard and control such property. The Auditor General reports to Parliament the 
results of his examination, calling attention to any case which he considers should be 
brought to the notice of the House. He also reports to Ministers, the Treasury Board or 
the Government any matter which in his opinion calls for attention so that remedial 
action may be taken promptly. 


Public Accounts Committee.—It is the usual practice to refer the Public Accounts 
and the Auditor General’s. Report to the Public Accounts Committee of the House of 
Commons, which may review them and report its findings and recommendations to the 
House of Commons. 
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Section 2.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc.* 


The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of 
government and the special boards and commissions in connection with the work of 
government. 


Although it is not possible, owing to the limitations of space, to enumerate in this 
Section the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all departments, the 
main branches are given along with those services that differ in some quality from the 
larger class of subjects handled by a department. The work of many of these departments 
and boards is given in detail in later Chapters of this volume. The Index will be useful 
in locating required information. 


Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (SC 1868, c. 53) and 
undertakes work on all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are carried out by 
the Research Branch; the maintenance of standards and protection of products by the Production 
and Marketing Branch and the Health of Animals Branch; the Canada Grain Act, as it pertains 
to the inspection, weighing, storage and transportation of grain, is administered by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners; land reclamation and development is carried out by the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration; and farm income security and price stability are provided under 
the Crop Insurance Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and the Agricultural Stabilization Act. 
The Farm Credit Corporation and the Board of Grain Commissioners report to Parliament through 
the Minister of Agriculture. 


Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in 1944 by amendment 
of the Aeronautics Act. The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air 
services in Canada and for advising the Minister in the exercise of his duties and powers under the 
Act in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates to Canadian air 
services within Canada and abroad, and to foreign air services operating into and out of Canada. 
It involves the licensing of all such services and the subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect 
of their economic operation and the provision of service to the public. The Board reports to 
Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Auditor General’s Office.—This Office originated in 1878 (SC 1878, c. 7) and currently functions 
under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Auditor General is responsible 
for examining accounts relating to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and to public property, and 
for reporting annually to the House of Commons the results of his examinations. He also audits 
the accounts of various Crown corporations and other instrumentalities. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—This Board, established under the provisions of the Broad- 
casting Act which was assented to on Sept. 6, 1958, is given authority to regulate radio and television 
broadcasting in Canada. The Board has authority to regulate the establishment and operation 
of both public and private broadcasting stations and networks of stations. Applications for licences 
to establish new broadcasting stations, for changes in the facilities of existing stations or for changes 
in the ownership or in the share structure of licensees are referred to the Board by the Minister of 
Transport for a recommendation before being dealt with. The Board has three full-time and 
twelve part-time members and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—Constituted in 1912 under the Canada Grain Act (RSC 
1952, c. 25), the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada provides general supervision over the 
physical handling of grain in Canada by licensing elevator operators, inspecting and weighing 
grain received at ‘and shipped from terminal elevators, and other services. The Board, comprising 
a Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners, has authority to inquire into any matter relating 
to the grading and weighing of grain, deductions for dockage or shrinkage, deterioration of any 
grain during storage or treatment, unfair or discriminatory operation of a grain elevator, etc. The 
Board publishes its regulations in the Canada Gazette and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Agriculture. 


Board of Transport Commissioners.—The powers of this Board, which was organized as 
the Board of Railway Commissioners in 1904, have been extended from time to time until today it 
has regulatory and judicial functions dealing with almost all aspects of railway activity including 
location, construction and operation of lines, rates and charges. It is also entrusted with the regu- 
lation of other transportation and communication agencies, including express companies, tele- 
graph companies, telephone companies other than those provincially or municipally controlled, 
international bridges and tunnels and inland shipping. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Transport. 


* As at Apr. 30, 1965; any major changes taking place between that date and the time of going to press will be 
carried in an Appendix to this volume. Also, the accompanying organization chart is brought up to the latest possible 
date before going to press; see lower right-hand corner. 
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Bureau of Government Organization.—The Bureau was established by Order in Council 
dated Feb. 12, 1963, as a branch of the Privy Council Office (and designated as a ‘‘Department’’ 
for the purposes of the Civil Service Act and the Financial Administration Act), to facilitate the 
implementation of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government Organization. 
Effective May 15, 1964, the control and supervision of the Bureau was transferred to the Department 
of Finance. The responsible Minister is the Minister of Finance. 


Canadian Government Printing Bureau.—The printing functions formerly provided by the 
Department of Public Printing and Stationery were transferred by Order in Council (PC 1968— 
1254) dated Aug. 21, 1963, to the Department of Defence Production. The latter Department, on 
Apr. 1, 1964, authorized the organization of the Canadian Government Printing Bureau as a distinct 
function under that Department, to be separated from the former Publications Branch and the 
Purchasing Stationery and Stores Branch of the Department of Public Printing and Stationery. 


The Canadian Government Printing Bureau, under the direction of a General Manager, provides 
a variety of printing services, such as House of Commons Debates, Votes and Proceedings, Orders 
of the Day and other parliamentary papers for both Houses of Parliament, and other printing 
requirements of government departments and agencies. The main plant is located in Hull, Que.; 
smaller field units are located in the Ottawa area and in other major centres to handle the duplicating 
requirements of individual government departments. 


Canadian Government Specifications Board.—This is an interdepartmental body composed 
of the Deputy Heads of eight Federal Government departments and agencies. The Board’s 
secretariat constitutes the Specifications and Standards Branch of the Canadian Government 
Supply Service of the Department of Defence Production. It operates through the medium of 
committees in which government and industry co-operate on a voluntary basis. The Board 
prepares specifications and standards in commodity fields and for materials, processes and equip- 
ment required by government agencies, and arranges for necessary testing and research. An 
Indez of Specifications and Standards is available on request to the CGSB Secretary, Department 
of Defence Production, Ottawa. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—This Commission, established in 1933 by amendments 
to the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), replaced the Board of Pension Commissioners, the first 
organization created to deal solely with war pensions for service in Canada’s Armed Forces. The 
Commission’s main function is the administration of the Pension Act under which it adjudicates 
upon all claims for pension in respect of disability or death arising out of service in Canada’s Armed 
Forces; and Parts I to X inclusive of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, which provide 
for the payment of pensions in respect of death or disability arising out of civilian service directly 
related to the prosecution of World War II. It also adjudicates on claims for pension under various 
other measures; authorizes and pays monetary grants accompanying certain gallantry awards 
bestowed on members of the Armed Forces; and administers various trust funds established 
by private individuals for the benefit of veterans and their dependants. The Commission consists 
of eight to twelve Commissioners and up to five ad hoc Commissioners appointed by the Governor 
in Council. Its chairman has the rank of a Deputy Head of a department and the Commission 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


Chief Electoral Office.—This Office was established in 1920 under the provisions of the Domin- 
ion Elections Act, now the Canada Elections Act (RSC 1960, c. 39, and amendments thereto), 
and is responsible for the conduct of all federal elections as well as the elections of members of 
the Northwest Territories Council and of the Yukon Territory Council. In addition, it conducts 
any vote taken under the Canada Temperance Act. The Chief Electoral Officer reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Secretary of State. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—This Department was constituted in 
December 1949 (RSC 1952, c. 67) and came into existence on Jan. 18, 1950 under the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration. Most departmental work is carried on through four branches. 
The Canadian Citizenship Branch assists governmental and non-governmental agencies engaged or 
interested in facilitating the adjustment and integration of newcomers and in making Canadians 
conscious of their privileges and responsibilities as citizens. The Canadian Citizenship Registration 
Branch administers the Canadian Citizenship Act and is the custodian of all records under that 
Act and all Naturalization Acts previously in force. The Immigration Branch administers the 
Immigration Act and Regulations and is responsible for the selection, examination and movement 
of immigrants, the exclusion or deportation of undesirables and the settlement or establishment of 
immigrants in Canada. The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch include management of all 
Indian affairs. Its organization consists of a headquarters office at Ottawa, a regional supervisory 
staff, and 89 local agencies in the field. 


The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Civil Service Commission.—The Civil Service Commission of Canada dates from the Civil 
Service Act of 1908. Under this Act the Commission was given the responsibility of applying, 
wherever possible, the principle of appointment by merit in filling permanent positions within 
departmental headquarters at Ottawa, termed the ‘‘inside service’”’. The Civil Service Act of 
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1918 extended the competitive system of appointments to cover the outside service and temporary 
appointments. It also gave the Commission other responsibilities in the field of personnel admini- 
SAGO including responsibility for promotion, for classification of positions and for recommending 
rates of pay. 


The Civil Service Act of 1961, which came into force on Apr. 1, 1962, has three main features. 
First, it preserves the independence of the Civil Service Commission and carries forward and 
strengthens all the fundamental principles of the merit system. Secondly, it clarifies the role of 
the Civil Service Commission in those other areas of personnel administration with which it is 
concerned but which do not bear directly upon the merit system. Thirdly, it confers on staff asso- 
ciations the right to be consulted on matters that have to do with remuneration and conditions 
of employment. 


The Civil Service Commission is responsible only to Parliament and not to the executive 
government and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. It consists of three mem- 
bers, one of whomis chairman. Each member of the Commission is appointed by the Governor in 
Council for a term of ten years and has the rank and standing of a Deputy Minister. The Commis- 
sion has a staff of more than 700 persons located in its headquarters at Ottawa and in its field offices 
at St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax, N.S., Moncton and Saint John, N.B., Quebec and Montreal, Que., 
Ottawa, Toronto and London, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina and Saskatoon, Sask., Edmonton 
and Calgary, Alta., and Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 


Department of Defence Production.—The Department of Defence Production was estab- 
lished in April 1951 by the Defence Production Act (SC 1951, ce. 4—now the Defence Production 
Act, RSC 1952, c. 62, as amended by SC 1955, c. 52). Its antecedents were the Department of 
Munitions and Supply established in 1940 for the procurement of military supplies and its successor, 
in December of 1945, the Department of Reconstruction and Supply. In February 1947, the 
procurement functions of the Department of Reconstruction and Supply were transferred to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce and carried out through the Canadian Commercial Corpor- 
ation. The Defence Production Act provides the Minister with exclusive authority to buy or 
otherwise acquire defence supplies required by the Department of National Defence. The Act 
also provides for the mobilization, conservation and co-ordination of Canadian economic and 
industrial facilities; for incorporation of companies; for stock-piling essential materials; and for the 
provision of capital assistance. 


As the Department has responsibility for encouraging the development and production of 
defence equipment in Canada, it is also concerned with establishing arrangements with the United 
States and other NATO and allied countries for bilateral and multilateral collaboration in the 
fields of defence research, development and production. At the same time it endeavours to increase 
participation of Canadian industry in the defence production requirements of these countries. 


Asa result of a Cabinet decision, the Department has been designated as the central purchasing 
agency for all civil departments and agencies, other than the commercially oriented Crown cor- 
porations. 


The main operating branches of the Department are: Aircraft, Chemicals, Apparel and Tex- 
tiles, Electrical and Electronics, Food Products, Machinery, Materials, Mechanical Transport, 
Shipbuilding and Heavy Equipment, and Wood Products. The Regional Purchasing Branch has 
14 regional offices located throughout Canada for local or urgent procurement. Procurement 
offices are also located at London, England, Washington, U.S.A., Paris, France, and Koblentz, 
Germany. In addition, the Department contains the International Programs Branch which 
directs the Departmental defence export activities, including the Canada-U.S. Defence Develop- 
rae and Production Sharing Program and Canadian participation in the NATO Armaments 

ommittee. 


The following staff and support branches service both the Departments of Defence Production 
and Industry—Comptroller’s, Financial Adviser’s, General Services, Legal, Management Control, 
Management Services and Personnel. The Emergency Supply Planning Branch is responsible for 
planning the arrangements necessary to permit a War Supplies Agency to be brought into immediate 
existence in the event of a nuclear war. Branches that have been formed to carry out the responsi- 
bilities of the new integrated Supply Service are: Cataloguing, Quality Assurance, Specifications 
and Standards, Traftic Management, Warehousing and Distribution and Regional Purchasing. 
The Canadian Government Printing Bureau is responsible to the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion. 


Crown corporations and agencies reporting to Parliament through the Minister of Industry in 
his capacity as Minister of the Department of Defence Production are: Canadian Arsenals Limited, 
Canadian Commercial Corporation, Canadian Government Specifications Board, Crown Assets 
Disposal Corporation, Emergency Measures Organization, and Polymer Corporation Limited. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute 
in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (SC 1918, c. 43). In 1948 this statute, which 
had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (RSC 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the 
Statistics Act (RSC 1952, c. 257); it was amended by SC 1952-53, c. 18, assented to Mar. 31, 1953. 
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The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish statistical 
information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of the 
people and to conduct regularly a census of population and agriculture of Canada as required under 
the Act. 


The Bureau is a major publication agency of the Federal Government; its reports cover all 
aspects of the national economy. The administrative head of the Bureau is the Dominion Statis- 
tician who has the rank of a Deputy Head of a department and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Emergency Measures Organization.—This organization was established in June 1957 for the 
purpose of co-ordinating civil emergency planning at the federal Jevel. On Sept. 1, 1959, the Federal 
Government, in revising the assignments in the field of civil emergency planning, gave the Depart- 
ments of National Defence, National Health and Welfare, and Justice responsibility for certain 
specific civil defence functions, and the Emergency Measures Organization responsibility for over- 
all co-ordination of all aspects of civil emergency planning, assistance to provincial governments 
and municipalities, and general liaison with other countries. On July 1, 1963, the Organization was 
given the further responsibility of directing and administering the Civil Defence College at Arn- 
prior, Ont., a responsibility previously discharged by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. The organization reports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry in his capacity 
as Minister of Defence Production. 


Department of External Affairs.—This Department was established in 1909 by ‘‘An Act to 
create a Department of External Affairs’? (RSC 1952, c. 68). Its main function is the protection 
and advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The Minister responsible for the Department is 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer (Deputy Minister) of 
the Department, the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, is assisted by a Deputy Under- 
Secretary and by four Assistant Under-Secretaries and is advised by the officers in charge of the 
various divisions. The divisional heads are each responsible for a part of the work of the Depart- 
ment and they are assisted by Foreign Service Officers, administrative officers and an administra- 
tive staff. Officers serving abroad are formally designated as High Commissioners, Ambassa- 
dors, Ministers, Counsellors, First Secretaries, Second Secretaries, Third Secretaries and Attachés 
at diplomatic posts and Consuls General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls at consular posts. There are 
78 diplomatic, consular and other missions maintained abroad by the Department. In 34 addi- 
tional countries, Canada is represented by non-resident Ambassadors or High Commissioners. 

The work of the Department at Ottawa is performed by 25 divisions and three units. The 
divisions may be grouped into three categories—area, functional and administrative. There are 
six area divisions—African and Middle Eastern, Commonwealth, European, Far Eastern, Latin 
American and United States; thirteen functional divisions—Communications, Consular, Defence 
Liaison (1), Defence Liaison (2), Disarmament, Economic, Historical, Information, Legal, Pass- 
port, Press and Liaison, Protocol, and United Nations; and six administrative divisions—Ad- 
ministrative Services, Finance, Personnel Operations, Personnel Services, Registry, and Supplies 
and Properties. The three units are the Inspection Service, the Organization and Methods Unit 
and the Administrative Improvement Unit. 


The International Joint Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
of Canada as well as to the Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Finance.—This Department was created by Act of Parliament in 1869 and 
now operates under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Department is 
responsible for the financial administration of Canada including the raising of money required for 
the various governmental activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The Comptroller of the 
Treasury, an officer of the Department, is responsible for all government disbursements. The 
work of the Department is organized into the following divisions: Tax Policy, Federal-Provincial- 
Municipal Relations, Social Security and Pensions, Economic Analysis, Government Finance and 
Government Guaranteed Loans, Tariffs, International Economic Relations, Resources and 
Development, International Programmes. The Treasury Board Staff is a branch of the Depart- 
ment and the Royal Canadian Mint also is a branch. The Inspector General of Banks, the Tariff 
Board, the Municipal Development and Loan Board, the Bank of Canada and the Bureau of 
Government Organization report to Parliament through the Minister of Finance. 


Department of Fisheries.—The Department of Fisheries was first organized under a Minister 
of Fisheries in 1930. Prior to that date the federal fisheries services were maintained by the former 
Department of Marine and Fisheries, established in 1868. The provinces, under various arrange- 
ments, have certain administrative responsibilities in the fisheries but the legislative authority for 
the regulation of coastal and freshwater fisheries is with the federal Department of Fisheries. 


The work of the Department includes: conservation and development of the fisheries through 
the enforcement of fishing regulations, the operation of fish culture establishments, management 
and improvement of spawning streams and control of predators; inspection of fish products for 
quality control and the encouragement of industrial development; promotion of the greatest utili- 
zation of fishery products and a proper public understanding of the resource and the industry. The 
Department administers the Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan to assist fishermen in the event of loss 
or serious damage to their fishing vessels or lobster traps. 
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Agencies connected with the Department are the Fisheries Prices Support Board and the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The Department is represented on the following inter- 
national commissions: Pacific Salmon Fisheries, Pacific Halibut, the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries, North Pacific Fisheries, Whaling, Great Lakes Fishery, and North Pacific Fur Seal. 


Fisheries Research Board.—The Fisheries Research Board operates under the Fisheries 
Research Board Act of 1937 (amended in 1947 and 1952-53). It has been active as a fisheries research 
body since 1898, first as the Board of Management of the Canadian Marine Biological Station and 
later (1912) as the Biological Board of Canada. 


The Board operates under the Minister of Fisheries and membership consists of a full-time 
chairman and not more than 18 other members. The majority of Board members are university 
scientists, and other members are representative of the fishing industry and the Department of 
Fisheries. 


The Board operates five biological stations across Canada, and three technological stations 
with two technological application units and two oceanographic groups. It serves as the scientific 
arm of the Department of Fisheries and its principal objective is to increase the scope and value 
of Canadian fisheries through scientific research. 


Department of Forestry.—The Department was established in October 1960 for the purpose 
of bringing under one Ministry the conduct of comprehensive programs of research relating to forest 
management, silviculture, protection against fire, insects and disease and the improvement in the 
standards of wood utilization and development of forest products. The Department also carries 
out economic studies of the forest resources and on the economic position of the forest industries. 
Financial assistance is offered to the provinces under agreements authorized by the Minister of 
Forestry to assist progress toward meeting specific forestry needs. It conducts forest surveys 
and provides technical advice and assistance to other agencies of the Federal Government respon- 
sible for the administration of forest lands and co-operates with international organizations concerned 
with forestry and in which Canada maintains membership. The Department acts as co-ordinator 
for the seven-agency Technical Committee for Watershed Research of the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Board. 


By Order in Council of Mar. 5, 1964, the responsibilities of the Minister of Forestry were 
expanded to include the powers, duties or functions formerly exercised by the Minister of 
Agriculture respecting certain rural development programs under the Agricultural Rehabilitation 
and Development Act (ARDA), the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, and the admini- 
stration of the program of freight assistance and grain storage costs on western feed grains. 


The ARDA program joins with existing programs of resource management and economic 
development to provide public assistance to help meet problems of physical, economic and social 
adjustment in rural areas. It also includes a program of soil and water conservation aimed at 
increasing the efficient productivity of basic rural resources over the long run. Operational liaison 
with the four western provinces is the responsibility of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Admini- 
stration (Department of Agriculture) and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Administration 
(Department of Forestry) carries a similar responsibility for the Atlantic Provinces. 


Through a central and developing information program, the Department of Forestry seeks to 
promote greater public understanding of the value of the forest resources and, in co-operation with 
the provinces, of the work and purpose of the ARDA program. 


Each of the two major elements of the Department—forestry and rural development—is 
headed by an Assistant Deputy Minister. 


Department of Industry.— Under the Department of Industry Act (SC 1963, c. 3), the 
Minister of Industry is responsible for promoting the establishment, growth, efficiency and im- 
provement of manufacturing industries in Canada through the development and implementation 
of programs to assist manufacturers to adjust to changing market conditions, to help them develop 
new lines of production and enter new markets, and to promote greater industrial research and 
development as well as good design within Canadian industry. 


The Department of Industry is also responsible for undertaking research and investigations 
on an area or regional basis and preparing programs of development for designated areas of high 
unemployment and slow economic growth. As a part of these programs, various Federal Govern- 
ment incentive measures are administered. 


The Department is organized into ten industry branches: Aircraft, Chemicals, Apparel and 
Textiles, Electrical and Electronics, Food Products, Machinery, Materials, Mechanical Transport, 
Shipbuilding and Heavy Equipment, and Wood Products (see also Department of Defence Pro- 
duction, p. 120). In addition, the Area Development Agency carries out the work associated 
with regional programs and the National Design Branch, in co-operation with the National Design 
Council, undertakes programs to promote and encourage good design in Canadian products. 


The Program Advisory Group consists of a small number of officers experienced in economics, 
commercial policy, industrial research and development. Their function is to advise the Depart- 
ment in these areas and to co-ordinate departmenial programs related to them. 
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Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Department of 
Insurance which originated in 1875 as a branch of the Department of Finance but was constituted 
a separate Department in 1910. It is authorized and governed by the Department of Insurance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 70). Under the Superintendent of Insurance, who is the Deputy Head, the 
Department administers the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, loan and trust companies 
incorporated by the Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated insurance companies reg- 
istered with the Department; British and foreign insurance companies operating in Canada; 
small loans companies and money-lenders; co-operative credit societies registered under the Co- 
operative Credit Associations Act; and civil service insurance. 


Under the relevant provincial statutes, the Department examines trust companies incorporated 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies incorporated in 
the Province of Nova Scotia. 


International Joint Commission.—This Commission was established under a Britain-United 
States treaty signed Jan. 11, 1909 and ratified by Canada in 1911. The Commission, composed of 
six members (three appointed by the President of the United States and three by the Government 
of Canada), is governed by five specific Articles of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The 
Commission’s approval is required for any use, obstruction or diversion of boundary waters affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters in the other country; and for any works in waters 
flowing from boundary waters or below the boundary in rivers flowing across the boundary which 
raise the natural level of waters on the other side of the boundary. 


Problems arising along the common frontier are also referred to the Commission by either 
country for examination and report, such report to contain appropriate conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. In addition, questions or matters of difference between the two countries may be referred 
to the Commission for decision, provided both countries consent, 


The Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and to the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Justice.—This Department, established by SC 1868, c. 39, now operates 
under authority of the Department of Justice Act (RSC 1952, c. 71). It provides legal services 
to the Government and various government departments including preparing and settling govern- 
ment legislation, settling instruments issued under the Great Seal of Canada, regulating and con- 
ducting litigation for or against the Crown, superintending the acquisition of property and pros- 
ecutions under federal legislation other than the Criminal Code, administering federal statutes 
dealing with legal matters and providing administrative services for the Supreme Court of Canada 
and the Exchequer Court. The Department also superintends the penitentiaries and administers 
the prison system of Canada, and administers the provisions of Canadian anti-combine legislation. 


The Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police operates under the direction of the 
Minister of Justice who also reports to Parliament for the National Parole Board and the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission. 


Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 by Act of 
Parliament (SC 1900, c. 24) and now operates under authority of the Department of Labour Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 72). The Department administers, under the Minister of Labour, legislation dealing 
with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair employment practices; the regulation 
of fair wages and hours of labour; reinstatement in civil employment; female employee equal pay; 
government annuities; government employee compensation; merchant seamen compensation; 
technical and vocational training assistance; vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons; hours of 
work, minimum wages, annual vacations and holidays with pay; and the National Employment 
Service. It promotes joint consultation in industry through labour-management committees; 
organizes manpower utilization programs, e.g., farm labour; and operates a Women’s Bureau. 
The Department publishes the Labour Gazette and other publications, as well as general informa- 
tion on labour-management, employment, manpower and related subjects. 


The National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council and the National Advisory 
Council on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons act in an advisory capacity to the Minister of 
Labour, and the Merchant Seamen Compensation Board reports to the Minister of Labour. The 
Department is the official liaison agency between the Canadian Government and the International 
Labour Organization. The Unemployment Insurance Commission reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Labour. The Canada Labour Relations Board administers certain provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Library of Parliament.—The Library of Parliament as such was established in 1871 (SC 
1871, c. 21) although it existed earlier. It currently functions under RSC 1952, c. 166 and SC 1955, 
(Cae iy The Library of Parliament keeps all books, maps and other articles that are in the joint 
possession of the Senate and the House of Commons. The Parliamentary Librarian is also re- 
sponsible for the House of Commons Reading Room. Persons entitled to borrow books from the 
Library of Parliament are the Governor General, Members of the Privy Council, Members of the 
Senate and the House of Commons, Officers of the two Houses, Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Canada and the Exchequer Court, and members of the Press Gallery. In addition, books are lent 
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to other libraries and government agencies and reference service is given to scholars. The Parlia- 
mentary Librarian has the rank of a Deputy Head of a department and is responsible for the control 
and management of the Library under the Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons assisted by a Joint Committee appointed by the two Houses. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—This Department was created by an Act 
of Parliament (SC 1949, c. 17) which received Royal Assent on Dec. 10, 1949. Its establishment 
resulted from the reorganization of certain former departments. A primary function of the Depart- 
ment is to provide technological assistance in the development of Canada’s mineral resources through 
investigations and research in the fields of geology, mineral dressing and metallurgy. The Depart- 
ment establishes the framework of surveys throughout the country that provides control for all 
surveying and mapping in Canada. It produces the base maps used inthe development of Canada’s 
natural resources, conducts all the charting of Canada’s coastal and inland waters, and issues official 
sailing directions and Canadian sea and air navigation charts. To this has been added recently 
the study of coastal waters and of the country’s continental shelf as well as of the deep ocean for 
defence and resource assessment purposes. The Department is divided into six branches: the 
Surveys and Mapping Branch, the Marine Sciences Branch, the Geological Survey of Canada, the 
Mines Branch, the Observatories Branch, and the Geographical Branch. The Mineral Re- 
sources Division, a unit of head office, gives its whole attention to matters concerned with the 
economics of mineral] resources development. 


The Department administers the Explosives Act which regulates the manufacture, testing, 
sale, storage and importation of explosives, and the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act which 
provides cost-aid to the Canadian gold mining industry. 


Boards and Commissions are: the Canadian Permanent Committee on Geographical Names; 
the Board of Examiners for Dominion Land Surveyors; the International Boundary Commission; 
and the Interprovincial Boundary Commissions. The Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 
reports to Parliament for the Dominion Coal Board. 


Department of National Defence.—The Department of National Defence and the Canadian 
Forces operate under the National Defence Act (RSC 1982. c. 184). The Canadian Forces are ad- 
ministered by the Minister of National Defence and the Associate Minister of National Defence. 
As of Aug. 1, 1964, the positions of Chairman, Chiefs of Staff Committee, Chief of the Naval Staff, 
Chief of the General Staff and Chief of the Air Staff were abolished and their powers vested in a 
single Chief of the Defence Staff. On that date, Canadian Forces Headquarters replaced the 
separate Service headquarters and the process of integrating its various functions commenced 
immediately. This was the first stage in the announced plan to integrate the three Services. 


The Defence Research Board, created in 1947 to carry out research relating to national defence 
and to advise the Minister on all relevant matters of a scientific or technical nature, functions under 
the National Defence Act. The Crown corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of National Defence. 


National Energy Board.—This Board was established under the National Energy Board 
Act, 1959 for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. The Board, 
composed of five members, is responsible for the regulation of the construction and operation of the 
oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged 
for transmission by oil and gas pipelines, the export and import of gas and the export of electric 
power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is transmitted. The Board is 
also required to study and keep under review all matters relating to energy under the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary and ad- 
Eee on the subject. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and 

ommerce. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board, established in 1939, operates under the 
National Film Act (RSC 1952, ce. 185) which provides for a Board of Governors of nine members— 
a Government Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is Chairman of 
the Board, three members from the public service of Canada and five members from outside the 
public service. The Board reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. The Board is 
responsible for advising the Governor in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce and 
distribute films in the national interest and, in particular, films ‘‘designed to interpret Canada to 
Canadians and to other nations’’. y 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department was established in October 
1944 under authority of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (RSC 1952, c. 74). 
It was originally formed as the Department of Health in 1919 and later became part of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health. That Department was replaced in 1944 by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


The Department, headed by the Minister of National Health and Welfare, is composed of 
three branches—Administration, Health and Welfare—and is administered by two Deputy 
Ministers. 
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The Department has charge of all matters relating to the promotion or preservation of the 
health, social security and social welfare of the people of Canada over which the Federal Parliament 
has jurisdiction. It administers the Acts listed in Sect. 4, p. 140, and is also responsible for: the 
administration of the National Health Program under which grants are made available to the 
provinces for the development and extension of health services; the federal aspects of emergency 
health and welfare services; health and safety in the peaceful uses of atomic energy and other 
sources of radiation affecting the population; the provision of health, medical and hospital services 
to Indians and Eskimos and to other elements of the population in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories; the provision of assistance and consultative services to the provinces upon request on 
blindness control, child and maternal health, mental health, dental health, nursing, medical re- 
habilitation, nutrition and hospital design; the inspection and medical care of immigrants and sea- 
men and the administration of marine hospitals; the supervision of public health facilities on railway, 
water and other forms of transportation; the enforcement of regulations of the International Joint 
Commission relating to public health; the promotion and conservation of the health of civil servants 
and other government employees; the collection, publication and distribution, subject to the 
provisions of the Statistics Act, of information relating to public health, improved sanitation and 
social and industrial conditions affecting the health of Canadians. It co-ordinates and assists 
international welfare activities in which Canada is engaged and administers a system of grants 
to the provinces for professional welfare training, welfare research and general welfare services. 


National Library.—The National Library came formally into existence on Jan. 1, 1953, with 
the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, c. 330). It publishes Canadiana, a 
monthly catalogue of new publications relating to Canada, with an annual cumulation. The 
Library also publishes other bibliographies. Its Reference Division maintains the National 
Union Catalogue, which embodies the author catalogues of the major libraries in the ten provinces 
and is thus a key to the book collections of the whole country. Its book collection is growing 
steadily and at the end of 1964 consisted of over 250,000 volumes. The National Librarian reports 
to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


National Parole Board.—The establishment of the National Parole Board, which was formed 
in January 1959, is authorized by the Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38) by which it is given absolute 
jurisdiction over al] matters of parole. It is composed of a chairman and three members appointed 
ea in Council for a ten-year period. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Justice. 


Department of Nationa! Revenue.—F rom Confederation until May 1918, customs and inland 
revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date they were amalgamated 
under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue. In 1921 the name was 
changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In Apri] 1924 collection of income taxes was 
placed under the Minister of Customs and Excise and, under the Department of National Revenue 
Act, 1927, the Department became known as the Department of National Revenue. 


The Customs and Excise Division of the Department is responsible for the assessment and col- 
lection of customs and excise duties as well as of sales and excise taxes. The Taxation Division is 
responsible for the assessment and collection of income taxes, gift tax, old age security tax, Part 
I of the Canada pension plan, and estate taxes for Canada and all provinces, except Quebec, through 
its 29 district taxation offices and its Taxation Data Centre. 


The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Tax Appeal Board. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources.—The Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources was established in December 1953, superseding the Department 
of Resources and Development. In addition to the Financial and Management Services the 
Department is divided into four branches: the Natural and Historic Resources Branch, which 
administers the National Parks and National Historic Parks of Canada, National Historic Sites, 
and wildlife matters coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government; the Water Re- 
sources Branch, which is responsible for the investigation of water power resources, for the admini- 
stration of federal assistance to the provinces under the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act 
and for federal interest in certain joint federal-provincial construction projects; the Northern Ad- 
ministration Branch, which is responsible for the administration of various federal Acts, territorial 
ordinances and regulations pertaining to the government of the Northwest Territories, for the 
conduct of certain business arising from the general administration of the Yukon Territory, for 
the administration of natural resources in those Territories, and for Eskimo affairs; and the Re- 
sources Development Branch, which is responsible for the national resources areas of the Depart- 
pal ne as well as for certain other lands and mineral rights vested in the Crown in the right 
of Canada. 


The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is also responsible to Parliament 
for the Northern Canada Power Commission and the National Battlefields Commission. The 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, an honorary body of recognized historians rep- 
resenting the various provinces, and the Advisory Committees on Northern Development and 
Water Use Policy, act in an advisory capacity to the Minister in their respective fields. The 
Deputy Minister is Chairman of the Northern Canada Power Commission. 
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Office of the Representation Commissioner.—This Office was established in 1963 under the 
provisions of the Representation Commissioner Act (SC 1963, c. 40) and is responsible for preparing 
maps showing the distribution of population in each province ‘and setting out alternative proposals 
respecting the boundaries of electoral districts in each province. In addition, it is required to make 
a review and study methods of registration of electors and absentee voting used i in elections of other 
countries; it reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Post Office Department.—Administration and operation of the Canada Post Office, by virtue 
of the Post Office Act (RSC 1952, c. 212) and under the Postmaster General, includes all phases 
of postal activity, personnel, mail handling, transportation of mails by land, water, rail and air 
and the direction and control of financial services including the operation of money order and 
savings bank business. 


Privy Council Office.—For administrative purposes, the Privy Council Office is regarded as a 
Department of Government under the Prime Minister. The Clerk of the Privy Council, under 
whose direction its functions are carried out, is considered as a Deputy Head and takes precedence 
among the chief officers of the Public Service. The authority of the Privy Council Office is to be 
found in Sects. 11 and 130 of the British North America Act, 1867, which constituted a Council to 
aid and advise in the government of Canada to be styled the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 
In 1940, upon the wartime development of cabinet committees and the consequent need for orderly 
secretarial procedures such as agenda, explanatory memoranda and minutes, the Principal Secretary 
in the Prime Minister’s Office was designated Clerk of the Privy Council and First Secretary to the 
Cabinet. Since 1946, the Privy Council Office has been further reorganized, developed and en- 
larged and certain administrative functions of the Privy Council Office and the Prime Minister’s 
Office have been closely integrated in the interests of efficiency and economy. 


The organization of the Privy Council Office at present consists primarily of the Privy Council 
Section concerned with the examination of submissions to the Governor in Council, preparation of 
draft orders and regulations, circulation and filing of approved orders, and the duties of editing, 
registering and publishing the federal statutory regulations in Part II of the Canada Gazette; the 
Cabinet Section dealing with secretarial work for the Cabinet and for Cabinet committees and 
interdepartmental committees, such as the preparation and circulation of agenda and necessary 
documents to Ministers and recording and circulating decisions, liaison with departments and agen- 
cies of government, and the preparation of material for the Prime Minister; the Scientific Secre- 
tariat; the Special Planning Secretariat; and the Office of the Prime Minister organized as a Secre- 
tariat with officers responsible for general secretarial duties, the drafting of letters, the arrangement 
of appointments to interview the Prime Minister or for his public appearances or for the release 
ot his statements on matters of public interest, and assisting the Prime Minister in his parliamentary 

uties. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered under the 
Public Archives Act (RSC 1952, c. 222) by the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy 
Minister and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. Its purpose is to assemble and 
make available to the public a comprehensive collection of historical source material relating to the 
history of Canada. Major emphasis is placed on official records of the Government and the personal 
papers of political leaders and other prominent figures. These are supplemented by copies of many 
records in the British and French archives that relate to Canada, a fine map collection, a historical 
library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. The Archives operates a large Records 
Centre which provides accommodation for departmental records that are seldom used and also 
serves as a sorting centre, preserving papers of long-term interest from obsolete files and marking 
useless material for destruction. The Government’s Central Microfilm Unit is housed in the 
Records Centre. 


Under the terms of the Laurier House Act (RSC 1952, c. 163) the Public Archives is responsible 
for the administration of Laurier House as a museum and study centre. 


Department of Public Works.—The Department was constituted in 1867 and operates under 
the legislative authority of the Public Works Act and other Acts of Parliament. It is responsible 
for the management and direction of the public works of Canada and, except as specifically provided 
in other Acts, attends to the construction and maintenance of public buildings, wharves, piers, 
roads and bridges and the undertaking of dredging and navigable waters protection work. Federal 
Government interest in the Trans-Canada Highway and the Northwest Highway System is also 
handled by the Department. The Department maintains district offices at key points across the 
country. The Branches and Divisions of the Department are: Harbours and Rivers Engineering, 
Building Construction, Development Engineering, Property and Building Management, Admini- 
strative Services, Economic Studies, Financial Services, Fire Prevention, Information Services, 
Legal Services and Personnel. 


_ The Minister of Public Works is also responsible to Parliament for the National Capital Com- 
mission. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, a civil force 
maintained by the Federal Government, was organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police. 
It now operates under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, 1959 and is responsible for enforcing 
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federal laws throughout Canada. By agreement with certain provincial governments, it is also 
responsible for enforcing provincial laws within those provinces and for policing many district 
municipalities, cities and towns. The Force is controlled and administered by the Minister of 
Justice. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The Secretary of State and Registrar General of 
Canada is the official medium of communication with the Throne through the Governor General, 
and is the custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and of the Privy Seal of the Governor General. 
He is responsible for the preparation and tabling of returns in Parliament. He is also the Custodian 
of Enemy Property. 


The Department administers affairs relating to patents of invention, trade marks, industrial 
designs, timber marking, copyright, companies, boards of trade, the registration of trade unions, 
public officers, public documents, governmental and parliamentary translations, and the National 
Museum. 


The Secretary of State has certain responsibilities with respect to civilian decorations, pre- 
cedence and ceremonial. The Committee on the use of Parliament Hill, the Canadian Centre for 
the Performing Arts, the National Library and the Public Archives falls within his purview. 
He is the Minister responsible for the Centennial Commission and the office of the Queen’s Printer 
(Publisher) and is the spokesman in Cabinet and Parliament for the Board of Broadcast Governors, 
the Canada Council, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Chief Electoral Officer, the 
Civil Service Commission, the Economic Council of Canada, the National Film Board, the 
National Gallery, the National Library, the Public Archives and the Representation Commis- 
sioner. 


Tariff Board.—Constituted in 1931, the Board derives its duties and powers from three statutes: 
the Tariff Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 261, as amended); the Customs Act (RSC 1952, c. 58, as 
amended); and the Excise Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 100, as amended). 


Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter in 
relation to goods that, if brought into Canada, are subject to or exempt from duties of customs or 
excise taxes. Reports of the Board are tabled in Parliament by the Minister of Finance. It is 
also the duty of the Board to hold an inquiry under Sect. 14 of the Customs Tariff and to inquire 
into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada that the Governor in 
Council sees fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 


Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff Board acts as a 
court to hear appeals from rulings of the Department of National Revenue, Customs and Excise 
Division, in respect of excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and drawback of customs 
duties. Declarations of the Board on appeals on questions of fact are final and conclusive but the 
Acts contain provisions for appeal on questions of law to the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


Tax Appeal Board.—The Tax Appeal Board (created in 1946 as the Income Tax Appeal Board) 
now operates under the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148 as amended). The Board is declared by 
statute to be a court of record and has jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals by taxpayers 
against their assessment under the Income Tax Act and also appeals under the Estate Tax Act. 
An appeal lies from the Board to the Exchequer Court of Canada and a further appeal from that 
court to the Supreme Court of Canada. The Board consists of a chairman, an assistant chairman 
and four other members. Its offices are located at Ottawa and it hears appeals at the principal 
centres throughout Canada approximately twice a year and at the main centres, such as Montreal 
and Toronto, six times a year. The Board is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of National 
Revenue but is independent of the Department of National Revenue. 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Trade and Commerce has 
been expanding its services annually since becoming functional through an Order in Council dated 
Dec. 5, 1892, almost five years after establishment was approved by an Act of Parliament of Jan. 23, 
1887. Today the Department has 194 Trade Commissioners on its staff serving at headquarters 
and at 66 posts abroad, a figure which includes Assistant Trade Commissioners and agricultural, 
fisheries and timber specialists. Career trade commissioners are known as Minister (Commercial), 
Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary and hold diplomatic status if they are members 
of a mission maintained by the Department of External Affairs. 


The Department comprises three principal services: Trade Policy governs trade relations; 
External Trade Promotion is responsible for the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, the 
Canadian Government Exhibition Commission, the Trade Commissioner Service, Trade Publicity 
and Trade Fairs and Missions; and Commodities and Industries includes the Commodities, Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, and Trade Services branches. 


Boards and commissions, Crown corporations and agencies that report to Parliament through 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce include the Canadian Wheat Board, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Eldorado Aviation Ltd., Eldorado Mining and Refining Co. Ltd., the Export Credits 
Insurance Corporation, the National Energy Board, Northern Transportation Co, Ltd., the Cana- 
dian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition, and the Canadian Government Participation, 
1967 Exhibition. 
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Department of Transport.—The Department was created on Nov. 2, 1936 from the former 
Departments of Marine and of Railways and Canals, and the Civil Aviation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (RSC 1952, c. 79). 


The work of the Department consists of two main Services—Marine and Air. Marine Service 
operations include aids to navigation, nautical and pilotage services, marine agencies, secondary 
canals, steamship inspection, the Canadian Coast Guard, and direct supervision over 300 public 
harbours; 11 other harbours come under supervision of the Department but are administered by 
commissions. Air Services cover the operation of the Telecommunications and Electronics, Civil 
Aviation, and Meteorological Branches. The work of the Telecommunications and Electronics 
Branch includes the administration of national and international radio laws, regulations and agree- 
ments; it is also responsible for the construction, installation, maintenance and operation of aero- 
nautical, marine and meteorological radio-communication stations and of radio and electronics 
aids to marine and air navigation. 

The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards, commissions 
and Crown companies: Air Canada, the Air Transport Board, the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, the Canadian Maritime Commission, the National Harbours Board, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority, the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, the Canadian National 
Railways, and the Atlantic Development Board. 


Treasury Board.—The Treasury Board was first established by Order in Council PC3 of July 
2, 1867 and was made statutory in 1869. Its powers and duties are now governed by the Financial 
Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116 as amended). Serving as a committee of the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada and consisting of the Minister of Finance as Chairman and five other members 
of the Privy Council, it deals with all matters relating to finance, revenues, estimates, expenditures 
and financial commitments, accounts and personnel establishments referred to the Board by the 
Governor in Council or on which the Board considers it necessary to act under the Financial Ad- 
ministration Act or any other Act. The practice of having a Board of Ministers co-ordinating 
financial measures and reviewing constantly the Government’s spending program is unique. 


The administrative staff of the Treasury Board constitutes a main division of the Department 
of Finance and is directed by an Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance named to be the Secretary 
of the Treasury Board. 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944 (RSC 1952, ec. 80), 
is concerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and with the dependants of veterans and of 
those who died on active service. The Department provides treatment services (hospital, medical, 
dental and prosthetic), welfare services, education assistance, life insurance, and land settlement 
and home construction assistance. The Veterans’ Bureau assists veterans in the preparation and 
presentation of pension claims. 

The Canadian Pension Commission established by the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), and 
the War Veterans Allowance Board established by the War Veterans Allowance Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 340) also report to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 

The Department has treatment institutions and facilities in a number of urban centres. It also 
maintains, in large cities across Canada, administrative offices, which are shared with the Canadian 
Pension Commission and the War Veterans Allowance Board, and an office in London, England. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—This Board, established under the authority of the War 
Veterans Allowance Act, 1930 (RSC 1952, c. 340 as amended), is a statutory body responsible to the 
Minister of Veterans Affairs for the administration of the Act and for the administration of Part XI 
of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act relating to certain groups of civilians who per- 
formed meritorious service in either World War I or II. It consists of three to ten members (three 
to five permanent, up to three temporary, and up to two additional without pay) appointed by the 
Governor in Council. Its functions include the responsibility of ensuring that all 19 District Author- 
ities located in various regions throughout Canada interpret the legislation in a fair, reasonable 
and equitable manner. It is also an appeal body and may consider an appeal of an appellant against 
the decision of a District Authority. 


Section 3.—Crown Corporations 


The Crown corporation form of public enterprise is not’ a new type of organization 
in Canada but in recent years, as the work of government has become more complex, 
greater reliance has been placed on it as the appropriate instrument for administering and 
managing many public services in which business enterprise and public accountability 
must be combined. 


The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the development 
of economic resources and the provision of public services with the pursuit of commercial 
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and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many different forms and formulas 
of management. The most usual practice has been to set up a corporation under the 
provisions of a special Act of Parliament which defines its purposes and sets forth its powers 
and responsibilities. However, during World War II the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply was authorized to procure the incorporation of companies under the federal Com- 
panies Act, 1934, or under any provincial Companies Act to which he might delegate any 
of the powers conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or 
any Order in Council. Under this legislation about 28 companies were created to serve a 
wide variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 

Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the Companies 
Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating powers were granted 
by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been incorporated in the Atomic 
Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 

In 1946 the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate the opera- 
tion of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it was applicable only to 
a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish a more uniform system 
of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, auditing and reporting for Crown 
corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act was enacted in 
1951 and brought into operation by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment 
the financial provisions of the Government Companies Operation Act were repealed. 


One of the more interesting features of the later legislation is the attempt that has 
been made to define and classify Crown corporations.* The Act defines a Crown corpora- 
tion as a corporation that is ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament for 
the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes of corporation—departmental, 
agency and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations—A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible 
for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental nature. Twelve 
departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Act:— 


Agricultural Stabilization Board (formerly Agricultural Prices Support Board) 
Atomic Energy Control Board 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 
Dominion Coal Board 

Economic Council of Canada 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Municipal Development and Loan Board 
National Gallery of Canada 

National Research Council 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Agency Corporations—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the management 
of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis or for the management of 
procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty in right of 


* Not all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act. For example, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary the Industrial Development Bank, because 
of the special nature of their functions, are excluded from operations of the Crown corporations Part of the Act and 
are governed by their own Acts of incorporation as is also the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, a joint 
federal-provincial enterprise and the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition. The Canada Council 
was set up under the Canada Council Act (assented to Mar. 28, 1957) as a Crown corporation but has been declared 
not an agency of the Crown and hence is not included in the Schedules to the Financial Administration Act; the 
same situation applies to the Atlantic Development Board set up under the Atlantic Development Board Act {as- 
sented to Dec. 20, 1962). 
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Canada. The following agency corporations are listed in Schedule C to the Financial 
Administration Act or have been subsequently added to that Schedule by the Governor 
in Council:— 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
Centennial Commission 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

National Battlefields Commission 

National Capital Commission (formerly Federal District Commission) 
National Harbours Board 


Northern Canada Power Commission (formerly Northwest Territories Power 
Commission) 


Park Steamship Company Limited. 


Two corporations, Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation Limited and Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited, listed in Schedule C when the Financial 
Administration Act was proclaimed, have since discontinued operations and surrendered 
their charters. By an Order in Council of June 15, 1955, the name of the Northwest 
Territories Power Commission (now Northern Canada Power Commission) was deleted 
from Schedule D and added to Schedule C, effective Apr. 1, 1954. 


Proprietary Corporations.—A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown corpora- 
tion that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial operations, or for 
the management of commercial or industrial operations involving the production of or 
dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, and (2) is ordinarily required 
to conduct its operations without parliamentary appropriations. The following pro- 
prietary corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act or have been subsequently added 
to that Schedule by the Governor in Council:— 


Air Canada (formerly Trans-Canada Air Lines) 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Farm Credit Corporation (formerly Canadian Farm Loan Board) 

National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 

Northern Transportation Company Limited 

Polymer Corporation Limited 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Seaway International Bridge Corporation Limited (formerly Cornwall International 
Bridge Company Limited), subsidiary to the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial Admini- 
stration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and proprietary cor- 
porations, however, are subject to the provisions of the Crown corporations Part of the 
Act although, if there is any inconsistency between the provisions of that Part and those 
of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act provides that the latter prevail. 
There is provision in the Part for the control and regulation of such matters as corporation 
budgets and bank accounts, the turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, 
limited loans for working-capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establish- 
ment of reserves, the keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial 
statements and reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate 
Minister. 
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A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to vote 
financial assistance. This may take different forms. For some corporations, capital may 
be provided by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may subsequently be con- 
verted into capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the issue of capital stock to 
be subscribed and paid for by the Government; or by the sale of bonds to either the 
Government or the public. A few corporations have financed all or a portion of their 
requirements from their own resources or earnings. 


Prior to 1952, Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. However, the 
Income Tax Act was later amended so that, in respect of financial years commencing after 
Jan. 1, 1952, proprietary Crown corporations pay taxes on income earned in the same 
manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result of this amendment is 
that the financial statements of these Crown companies are now more comparable with 
those of private industry, with which in some instances they are in competition, and thus 
it is easier to assess the relative efficiency of their operations. 


The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in the following 
paragraphs. For a number of them, further details are included in the Chapters dealing 
with the subjects concerned (see Index). 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—The Board was established in 1958 (SC 1957-58, c. 22) 
to administer the provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act. The Board reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Agriculture and routine administrative matters are handled through 
departmental channels. 


Air Canada.—Formerly Trans-Canada Air Lines, the Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament in 1937 to provide a publicly owned air transportation service, with powers to carry 
on its business throughout Canada and outside of Canada. Air Canada now maintains passenger, 
mail and commodity traffic services over nation-wide routes and also services to the United States, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, West Germany, Austria, Bermuda, the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados and Trinidad. Air Canada is responsible to Parliament through the 
Minister of Transport. 


Atlantic Development Board.—The Act establishing this Board (SC 1962-63, c. 10) received 
Royal Assent on Dec. 20, 1962. The Board is composed of a chairman and four other members 
appointed by Order in Council and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. Its 
functions are to inquire into and report upon measures and projects for fostering the economic growth 
and development of the Atlantic region of Canada and to assess and make recommendations with 
respect to particular projects referred to it by the Minister. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—By Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 11) proclaimed October 
1946, the regulation and control of atomic energy in Canada was placed under the Atomic Energy 
Control Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of Industry). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown company was incorporated in February 
1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 11) to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952 the operation of the Chalk River project. The main activities of 
the company are (a) the development of economic nuclear power, (b) scientific research and de- 
velopment in the atomic energy field, (c) the operation of nuclear reactors and (d) the production 
of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment such as Cobalt-60 beam therapy units for the 
treatment of cancer. The company reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Com- 
ee a the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of 

ndustry 


Bank of Canada.—Legislation of 1934 (RSC 1952, c. 13) provided for the establishment of 
a central bank in Canada, the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control and 
protect the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, trade, 
prices and employment so far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. The Bank 
acts as the fiscal agent of the Government of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole 
right to issue notes for circulation in Canada. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors 
appointed by the Government and composed of a Governor, a Deputy Governor and 12 Directors; 
the Deputy Minister of Finance is also a member of the Board. The Bank reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Finance and is governed by its own Act of incorporation. (See footnote, 
p. 129.) 


The Canada Council.—Established by Order in Council dated Apr. 15, 1957, this corporation 
of a chairman, a vice-chairman and 19 other members, a director and an associate director 
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operates under the terms of the Canada Council Act, assented to Mar. 28, 1957. The function of the 
Council is to encourage the arts, humanities and social sciences in Canada. Its work is financed 
by a $50,000,000 University Capital Grants Fund (now nearing depletion) and the earnings from 
a $50,000,000 Endowment Fund. In addition, the Canadian Parliament, on Apr. 3, 1965, approved 
a special appropriation of $10,000,000 to enable the Council to meet its minimum foreseeable require- 
ments during the next few years in the furtherance of the general purposes set out in Sect. 8 of the 
Act. In the making, managing and disposing of investments under the Act, the Council has the 
advice of an Investment Committee of five, including the chairman and another member of the 
Council. The proceedings of the Council are reported each year to Parliament through the Sec- 
retary of State. (See footnote, p. 129.) 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This company was established under the Companies Act 
by Letters Patent dated Sept. 20, 1945 and is subject to the Government Companies Operation 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 133) and certain provisions of the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 116). The Company was set up to take over and operate Crown-owned plants and equipment. 
It manufactures small arms and a wide variety of ammunition and components and has extensive 
facilities for the filling and assembly of artillery, ammunition, mines, bombs, grenades, rockets 
and other specialties up to torpedo warheads. Its Divisions, together with the locations of their 
plants, are as follows: Dominion Arsenal Division (Quebec City and Val Rose, Que.); Small Arms 
Division (Long Branch, Ont.); Filling Division (St. Paul l’Ermite, Que.). The Company reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Industry in his capacity as Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The new Broadcasting Act, 1958, continues the CBC 
as a Crown corporation for the purpose of operating a national broadcasting service. It has the 
authority to maintain and operate broadcasting stations and networks and to originate and secure 
programs from within and outside Canada. This national radio and television service is financed 
through annual grants from Parliament and revenues from commercial operations. 


The Corporation consists of 11 directors appointed by the Governor in Council and chosen 
to give representation to the principal geographical divisions of the country. The Corporation 
reports to Parliament through a Minister of the Crown (at present the Secretary of State). The 
President and Vice President are full-time executives appointed for a period of seven years; the 
other nine Directors are appointed for periods of three years and may serve two consecutive terms. 
The President is the chief executive of the Corporation and, with the Vice President, is responsible 
for the conduct of the affairs of the Corporation. As the chief executive, the President receives, 
interprets and applies the policies and directives of the Directors of the Corporation and establishes 
administrative and operating policies to control the activities of all operating units—English Net- 
works, French Networks, Regional Broadcasting and the International Service—and of corporate 
staff departments—Programming, Planning, Engineering and Finance. 


In practice, attention of the President is primarily directed to the broad fields of corporate 
policy, long-range planning and financing. He reports on activities to the Directors of the Corpora- 
tion and the conduct of relations with Parliament, the Board of Broadcast Governors and the public. 
The Vice President assists the President in his role of chief executive by assuming primary re- 
sponsibility for the current operations of the Corporation. 


The Corporation’s Head Office is situated in Ottawa. Headquarters for English Networks 
is located in Toronto and for French Networks in Montreal and Regional Headquarters are situated 
in St. John’s for Newfoundland, Halifax for the Maritime Provinces, Winnipeg for the Prairie 
Provinces, and Vancouver for British Columbia. Headquarters for the Northern and Armed 
Forces Services is in Ottawa and that for the International Service is in Montreal. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—This Corporation was established on May 1, 1946, 
by the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act (RSC 1952, c. 35). Its principal purpose is to assist 
in the development of trade between Canada and other nations by acting on behalf of the Canadian 
Government as the contracting agency when other countries wish to purchase defence or other 
supplies and services from Canada on a government-to-government basis. The Corporation may 
enter into transactions under the provisions of the Act for any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 


The Corporation is operated by the Department of Defence Production with staff provided by 
the Department and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry in his capacity as 
Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition.—This Corporation was established 
by Act of Parliament (SC 1962-63, c. 12) to plan, organize, hold and administer the Canadian 
Universal and International Exhibition, Montreal 1967, to be held on the occasion of the Centenary 
of Canadian Confederation. The Exhibition is one of the First Category, and Canada is the first 
country in the Americas to hold such an exhibition under a franchise of the International Bureau 
of Exhibitions. 

The Exhibition, known as EX PO ’67, will be held in Montreal Apr. 28 to Oct. 27, 1967, on a 
site prepared by the City in three main areas grouped around historic St. Helen’s Island in the mid- 
dle of the St. Lawrence River. The theme, ‘‘Man and His World’’, is purported to demonstrate 
how, through the ages, man has met the challenge of his environment. 
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The Corporation is headed by a commissioner general and president; a deputy commissioner 
general and vice president; and a general manager. It reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. The present address of the Corporation is Place Ville-Marie, Montreal; 
the telephone number is E.X Position 1967; and the cable address is Montexpo. 


Canadian Government Participation, 1967 Exhibition.—This temporary government 
organization was set up officially on Oct. 24, 1963, following some months of study and preparatory 
work. It is not a Crown company but is nevertheless independent of Federal Government depart- 
ments. The Commissioner General has the status of a Deputy Head and reports directly to the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. He is entrusted with the planning, construction and operation 
of buildings and exhibits that will depict Canada, Canadians and Canadian achievements for 
better comprehension by visitors from all parts of the world to the International Exhibition, 
EXPO ’67, to be held in Montreal Apr. 28 to Oct. 27, 1967. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—This Commission was created in 1947 by the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act (RSC 1952, c. 38). It considers and recommends policies and measures 
necessary for the operation, maintenance, manning and development of a merchant marine and a 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry. The Commission administers the Ship Construction 
Assistance Regulations established by Order in Council PC 1961-1290 passed Sept. 8, 1961 and the 
Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act (RSC 1952, c. 43). It also administers steamship 
subsidies voted by Parliament. Other functions include advice to other government departments 
on their shipbuilding requirements, consultation with the Department of National Revenue in the 
administration of the laws relating to the coasting trade of Canada and the co-ordination of the 
overseas movement of men and material for the Department of National Defence. It has responsi- 
bility in international matters relating to merchant shipping, such as NATO, IMCO and other 
international bodies. The Chairman has the status of a Deputy Minister and the Commission 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National Railway Company was incorporated 
(SC 1919, c. 13) to operate and manage a national system of railways, including the Canadian North- 
ern Railway System, the Canadian Government Railways and all lines entrusted to it by Order 
in Council. In 1923 the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was amalgamated with the 
Canadian National Railway Company and since 1923 a number of railway lines acquired by the 
Government have been entrusted to the Company for operation and management, including the 
Newfoundland Railway and steamship services in 1949, the Temiscouata Railway in 1950, and the 
Hudson Bay Railway and the Northwest Communication System in 1958. The Canadian National 
Railways Act, 1919 was repealed in 1955 and the Canadian National Railways Act (SC 1955, c. 29) 
substituted therefor. 


The Canadian National Railway Company is controlled by a chairman and board of directors 
appointed by the Governor in Council, who report to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown company was created 
on Dec. 10, 1949 by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 42) to acquire for public operation external 
telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agreement 
signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation and strength- 
ening of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. The Corporation is 
responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.—Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
is a Crown corporation established in 1948, pursuant to authority granted in an amendment to the 
Research Council Act passed in 1946. The primary purpose of the Company, which is a subsidiary 
of the National Research Council, is to make available to industry, through licensing arrangements, 
commercial inventions originating in the NRC laboratories. —The Company also handles inventions 
referred to it from the research establishments of Federal Government departments and agencies, 
Canadian universities, and provincial research councils. Any profits that the Company may derive 
from licensing arrangements are used for further research and development. The Company’s 
Board of Directors is composed of representatives of the National Research Council, government 
departments and agencies, industry and the universities. The Company reports to Parliament 
through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research 
(at present the Minister of Industry). 


Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated in 1935 under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export trade, grain grown in 
Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, sell, ship or other- 
wise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, the Board was not originally 
authorized to buy grain other than wheat but, since Aug. 1, 1949, it may also buy oats and barley 
if authorized to do so by Regulation approved by the Governor in Council. Only grain produced 
in the designated area, which includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and parts of British 
Columbia and Ontario, is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of grain into 
elevators and railway cars in that area as well as the interprovincial movement and export of wheat, 
oats and barley generally. The Board is governed by its own Act of incorporation (see footnote, 
p. 129). It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
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Centennial Commission.—The Centennial Commission is a Crown corporation established 
by Parliament (SC 1960-61, c. 60 as amended) and responsible for the co-ordination and admini- 
stration of projects relating to the Centennial of Confederation in Canada. It consists of a commis- 
sioner, an associate commissioner and not more than 12 directors, each of whom is appointed by 
the Governor in Council. The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Secretary 
of State. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 46) in December 1945 to administer the National Housing Acts. 
Under the National Housing Act, 1954 (SC 1953-54, c. 23, as amended), the Corporation insures 
mortgage loans made by approved lenders and makes direct loans for new home-ownership, rental 
housing and existing housing in urban renewal areas; guarantees home improvement loans made 
by banks; undertakes subsidized rental housing projects and land assembly developments under 
federal-provincial arrangements; offers loans and subsidies for public housing projects; makes loans 
for land assembly projects to be used for public housing; makes loans to limited-dividend and 
non-profit housing companies for low-rental housing projects; makes loans for university housing 
projects and to provinces and municipalities for sewage treatment projects designed to eliminate 
water and soil pollution; makes contributions and loans to provinces and municipalities for urban 
renewal operations; conducts housing research; encourages urban planning and owns and manages 
rental housing units including those built for war workers and veterans. The Corporation arranges 
for and supervises construction of housing projects on behalf of the Department of National Defence 
and other government departments and agencies. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—This Corporation is established under the Surplus 
Crown Assets Act (RSC 1952, c. 260) and is subject to the Financial Administration Act (RSC 
1952, c. 116). In June 1944, War Assets Corporation was established by statute to replace War 
Assets Corporation Limited which had been incorporated in 1943. In 1949 the name of War Assets 
Corporation was changed to Crown Assets Disposal Corporation. The Corporation’s function is 
to dispose of surplus Crown assets. It is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Industry 
in his capacity as Minister of Defence Production. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.— Defence Construction Limited began its operations 
in November 1950 as a Crown agency responsible for awarding and supervising defence construction 
projects. On July 12, 1951, under authority of the Defence Production Act, the present company 
was established under the name of Defence Construction (1951) Limited and took over the respon- 
sibilities of the former agency. From inception until Apr. 1, 1951 the company reported to the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, from which date it reported to the Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion until the Minister of Industry was given the powers of the Minister of Defence Production 
on July 22, 1963. On Apr. 22, 1965, the control and supervision of the company was transferred 
to the Minister of National Defence. 


The company’s prime responsibility is the construction of defence projects, including the 
calling and review of all tenders and subsequent contract awards, the supervision of actual construc- 
tion work in the field, and the administration of all projects from the Ottawa Head Office. More 
specifically, however, the company’s operations cover five distinct spheres: defence projects in 
Canada for the Department of National Defence; all defence projects in France for the Department 
of National Defence under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization agreement; maintenance and 
repair contracts at Department of National Defence sites throughout Canada; defence construction 
for the U.S. Government in Canada; and advice and assistance in construction aspects of certain 
projects such as the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The Director of 
Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, and in 
each capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes, however, the programs 
carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the services provided by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 


Dominion Coal Board.—The Board, established as a department in 1947 by the Dominion 
Coal Board Act (RSC 1952, ce. 86), has.the responsibility of studying and recommending to the 
Government policies concerning the production, import, distribution and use of coal. The Chairman 
has the status of a Deputy Minister and the Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. The Board administers transportation and other subventions 
relating to coal and also administers loans authorized under the Coal Production Assistance Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 178, as amended). 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under the 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act which authorized an agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection and conservation of 
the forests of that portion of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains which gives rise to the 
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major tributaries of the Saskatchewan River. The function of the Board is to determine the 
policy necessary to obtain the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan River system. 
The planning of programs of forest use and conservation is a joint duty of the Board and the pro- 
vincial Forest Service; the administration of the conservation area is a function of the province. 
In April 1962, a Technical Co-ordinating Committee for Watershed Research was established to 
undertake study of the related needs defined by the Board. The Committee’s programs, under- 
taken by seven co-operating agencies of the Federal and Alberta Governments, are co-ordinated 
by the federal Department of Forestry. 


Funds for capital expenditures during the first seven years of the agreement were provided by 
the Federal Government with maintenance expenditures being paid by the Province of Alberta. 
In 1955 the province undertook the responsibility of financing both capital improvements and 
maintenance work. Currently, one member of the three-man Board is appointed by the Federal 
Government and the province has the right to appoint two members. The choice of one of the 
three members as Board chairman is vested in the province. The Board reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Forestry. (See footnote, p. 129.) 


Economic Council of Canada.—This Corporation, established under legislation passed on 
Aug. 2, 1963 (SC 1963, c. 11), consists of a full-time chairman and two full-time directors appointed 
for a term not to exceed seven years and not more than 25 additional members to serve part-time 
and without remuneration. The Council is to be as representative as possible of labour, agriculture 
and primary industries, secondary industry and commerce, and the general public. Its functions 
are to advise and recommend measures that will achieve in Canada the highest possible levels of 
employment and efficient production so that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of 
economic growth and that all Canadians may share in rising living standards; to carry on the duties 
of the former National Productivity Council which were to promote and expedite continuing im- 
provement in productive efficiency in the various aspects of Canadian economic activity; and to 
publish an annual review of medium- and long-term economic prospects and problems. The Council 
reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Eldorado Aviation Limited.—This company was incorporated Apr. 23, 1953 to carry air 
traffic, both passenger and freight, for Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Northern Transportation Company Limited. It reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited. 
and Refining (1944) Limited (the date was omitted from the name in June 1952), the company’s 
business is the mining and refining of uranium and the production of nuclear fuels in Canada. The 
company has also entered into contracts for the purchase of uranium concentrates from private 
producers in Canada. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Corporation commenced operations in 1945 
under the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 105, as amended) and is administered 
by a Board of Directors (including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce and the Deputy 
Minister of Finance) with the advice of an Advisory Council. Its function is to insure Canadian 
exporters against non-payment by foreign buyers arising out of credit and political risks involved 
in foreign trade. The Corporation is also authorized to provide financing in respect of an export 
transaction involving extended credit terms. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, 


Farm Credit Corporation.—This Corporation was established on Oct. 5, 1959 (SC 1959, 
c. 43) for the purpose of providing for the extension of long-term mortgage credit to farmers. The 
Corporation also administers the Farm Machinery Syndicate Credit Act and is responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up in July 1947 (RSC 1952, c. 120) to 
recommend to the Government price support measures when severe price declines occur. The 
Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who 
is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co- 
operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority to buy fishery products and to sell 
or otherwise dispose of them or to pay producers the difference between a price prescribed by the 
Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incor- 
porated in 1944 to provide loans to industrial enterprises where financing is not available through 
recognized lending organizations. (See footnote, p. 129.) 


Municipal Development and Loan Board.—The Act establishing this Board (SC 1968, c. 
13) received Royal Assent on Aug. 2, 1963. The Board comprises a chairman and four other 
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members, appointed by the Governor in Council, and reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Finance. The Board makes loans to municipalities to assist in the construction of additional 
municipal capital projects, providing increased employment. In four provinces, by agreement, 
the Board makes these loans to the province, which makes similar loans to its municipalities. 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1908 to preserve the historic battlefields at Quebec City. The Commission is composed 
of nine members, seven appointed by the Federal Government and one each by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by annual appropriations of the Federal Goy- 
ernment and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 


National Capital Commission.—This Commission is a Crown agency created by the National 
Capital Act (SC 1958, c. 37), proclaimed Feb. 6, 1959. It is the lineal descendant of the Federal 
District Commission. The Commission is served by a full-time paid chairman and comprises 
a total of 20 members representative of the ten provinces of Canada. There is a staff of seven 
officials reporting to a general manager, and a work force that fluctuates between 500 and 700, 
depending on the season. 

Co-ordination and development of public lands in the National Capital Region are undertaken 
by direct planning and construction by the Commission’s staff; by co-operation with munici- 
palities; by provision of planning aid or financial assistance in municipal projects; and by advising 
the Department of Public Works on the siting and appearance of all Federal Government buildings 
in the 1,800-sq. mile National Capital Region. The Commission reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Public Works. 


National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of Canada are associated 
with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. The Marquis of Lorne, then 
Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding of the Academy. One of the 
three tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment of a National Gallery at the seat 
of government. By Act of Parliament in 1913, re-enacted in 1951, the National Gallery was placed 
under the management of a Board of Trustees appointed by the Governor General in Council and 
now operates under the National Gallery Act (RSC 1952, c. 186). It is responsible to Parliament 
through the Secretary of State. 

The first charge of the National Gallery is the development, care and display of the national 
art collections. Its services to the public include a large reference library on the history of art and 
related subjects; an Exhibition Extension Branch through which travelling exhibitions, lectures 
and the showing of art films, and guided tours of the Gallery at Ottawa are conducted; the produc- 
tion of art publications and reproductions; and a National Conservation Research Laboratory. 


National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 1936. It is 
responsible for the administration of port facilities at the harbours of St. John’s, Nfld.; Halifax, 
N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres and Montreal, Que.; Vancouver, B.C.; 
and Churchill, Man.; the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges at Montreal, Que.; and the 
grain elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne, Ont. The Board reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Transport. 


National Research Council.—This is an agency of the Canadian Government established in 
1916 to promote scientific and industrial research. The Council operates science and engineering 
laboratories in Ottawa, Halifax and Saskatoon; gives direct financial support to research carried 
out in Canadian university and industrial laboratories; sponsors Associate Committees co-ordinating 
research on specific problems of national interest; and develops and maintains the nation’s primary 
physical standards. Other activities include the provision of free technical information to manu- 
facturing concerns; the publication of research journals; and representation of Canada in Inter- 
national Scientific Unions. The Council also has the duty of advising the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research on questions of scientific and technological methods 
affecting the expansion of Canadian industries or the utilization of the country’s natural resources. 
Patentable inventions developed in the Council’s laboratories are made available for manufacture 
through a subsidiary company, Canadian Patents and Development Limited (see p. 133), The 
National Research Council consists of a president, three vice presidents, and 17 members repre- 
senting Canadian universities, industry and labour. The Council is incorporated under the Research 
Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as amended), and reports to Parliament through the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister 
of Industry). 
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Northern Canada Power Commission.—The Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1948 to provide electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where a need developed 
and where power could be supplied on a self-sustaining basis; the Act was amended in 1950 to give 
authority to the Commission to provide similar services in the Yukon Territory. The name of the 
Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power Commission, was changed in 1956. The 
Commission is composed of a chairman and two members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The Commission operates four hydro-electric plants, two of which are located in the Northwest 
Territories on the Snare River near Yellowknife, and two in the Yukon Territory on the Yukon 
River at Whitehorse and on the Mayo River near Mayo;a fifth hydro plant under construction on the 
Taltson River near Fort Smith, N.W.T., is scheduled for completion in 1965. Diesel electric plants 
are operated at Fort Smith, Fort Simpson, Fort Resolution and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and Field, 
B.C., diesel power and central heating plants at Inuvik and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and Moose 
Factory, Ont., and water supply and sewerage systems at Inuvik and Moose Factory. The Com- 
mission also operates, on behalf of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
diesel electric plants at Fort McPherson and Aklavik, N.W.T., heating plants at Fort McPherson, 
Fort Simpson and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and domestic water supply and sewerage systems at 
Fort McPherson, Fort Simpson and Frobisher Bay. 

The Commission reports to Parliament through the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 1947 
under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the date being omitted from 
the name in 1952. Previously a company chartered under an Alberta statute, it has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that Crown company was estab- 
lished and carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie River watershed. The 
Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Park Steamship Company Limited.—After World War II this Company acted as an agent 
for Crown Assets Disposal Corporation in the sale and delivery to purchasers of government war- 
built ships. This work is completed but the Company remains available to carry out any appro- 
priate duties. It has no staff of its own, any necessary work being done by the staff of the Canadian 
Maritime Commission (see p. 133). The Company reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Transport. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—This Corporation was established in 1942 by Letters Patent 
under the Companies Act and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 133) and the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). It was set up to construct and 
operate a synthetic rubber plant which now produces a variety of synthetic rubber products and 
some chemicals. The Corporation’s principal plant is located at Sarnia, Ont., with specialty rubber 
and butyl plants in France and Belgium, respectively. The Corporation is responsible to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Industry in his capacity as Minister of Defence Production. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242) and came into force by proclamation on July 1, 
1954. The Authority was incorporated for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating 
all such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in con- 
junction with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep waterway 
between the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Authority is composed of a president, a vice 
president and a member, and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was appointed on Sept. 24, 1940 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 (RSC 1952, c. 273). It is composed 
of three commissioners appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom one is designated chief 
commissioner. One commissioner, other than the chief commissioner, is appointed after con- 
sultation with organizations representative of workers and the other after consultation with organi-, 
zations representative of employers. The Chief Commissioner is appointed to hold office for a 
period of ten years and each of the other Commissioners to hold office for a period not exceeding 
ten years. The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 
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Section 4.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada 
Nore.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at prices 


Where duplications of certain Acts appear in 
the list, parts of these Acts are administered under the Departments given. 


of from 10 cents to $1.50 per copy, according to number of pages. 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Agriculture— 
RSC 1952 


1955 


1957 
1957-58 
1959 


1960 
1964-65 29 


Auditor General— 
RSC 1952 116 


Citizenship and 


Immigration— 
1924 48 
1927 37 
1934 29 
1943 19 
RSC 1952 33 
67 
146 
149 
325 
Civil Service 
Commission— 
1960-61 57 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 


Name of Act 


Agricultural Products Board 


Agricultural Products Co-operativell RSC 


Marketing 
Agricultural Products Marketing 
Animal Contagious Diseases 
Canada Dairy Products 
Canada Grain 


7 |Cheese and Cheese Factory Im- 


provement 

Cold Storage 

Department of Agriculture 

Destructive Insect and Pest 

Experimental Farm Stations 

Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 

Hay and Straw Inspection 

Inspection and Sale 

Live Stock and Live Stock Prod- 
ucts 

Live Stock Pedigree 

Maple Products Industry 

Meat and Canned Foods 

Milk Test 

Pest Control Products 

Prairie Farm Assistance 

Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
(amended 1955, c.39) 

Wheat Co-operative Marketing 

Canada_ Agricultural Products 
Standards 

Meat Inspection 

Fertilizers 

Agricultural Stabilization 

Seeds 

Crop Insurance 

Farm Credit (amended 1960-61, 
c.36, 1962-63, ¢.7 and 1964, c.12) 

Humane Slaughter of Food Ani- 
mals 

Feeds 

Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit 


Financial Administration 


Indian Reserve Lands in Ontario 

St. Regis Indian Reservation 

Caughnawaga Indian Reserve 

British Columbia Indian Reserves 
Mineral Resources 

Canadian Citizenship 

Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration : 

Immigration Aid Societies 

Indian 

Immigration 


Civil Service 


35 
6 
260 


28 


71 


50 
68 
122 
142 
218 
219 
275 
54 
22 


47 
28 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 
Defence 
Production— 
1952 
External Affairs 
1911 
1948 
1952 
RSC . 1952 
1953-54 
1964-65 
Finance— 
RSC 1952 
151, 
261, 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1955 


12 


Name of Act 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 


2 |Defence Production 


Surplus Crown Assets 


Respecting the International 
Boundary Waters Treaty and 
the existence of the International 
Joint Commission (amended 
1914, c. 5, and 1922, c. 43) 

Carrying into effect the Treaties 
of Peace between Canada and 
Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finland 

Carrying into effect the Treaty of 
Peace between Canada and Japan 

Department of External Affairs 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 

High Commissioner in the United 
Kingdom 

Privileges and Immunities 
(NATO) 

Privileges and Immunities (Inter- 
national Organizations) (amend- 
ed 1965, c. 47) 

United Nations 

Diplomatic Immunities (Common- 
wealth Countries) 

Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones 


Appropriation (Annual) 
Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 


an 

Bank of Canada 

Bills of Exchange 

Bretton Woods Agreements 

Diplomatic Service (Special) 
Superannuation 

Farm Improvement Loans 

Financial Administration 

Gold Export 

Industrial Development Bank 

Interest 

Municipal Grants 

Municipal Improvements Assist- 
ance 

Pawnbrokers 

Provincial Subsidies 

Quebec Savings Banks 

Satisfied Securities 

Tariff Board 


| Veterans Business and Professional 


Loans 
Winding-up 
Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 
Public Service Superannuation 
Fire Losses Replacement Account 
Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 
Finance—concluded 
1955 31 
46 
1956 it 
2 
29 
1957-58 26 
1959 32 
1960 1 
32 
1960-61 5 
58 
1963 13 
1964-65 24 
Fisheries— 
RSC 1952 61 
69 
118 
119 
120 
121 
177 
194 
244 
293 
1952-53 15 
44 
1953-54 18 
1955 34 
1957 ll 
31 
Forestry— 
1947 59 
1952 175 
1960 41 
1961 30 
Industry— 
1960-61 24 
1963 3 
Insurance— 
RSC 1952 31 
49 
70 
100 
125 
170 
251 
272 
296 
1952-53 28 
Justice— 
1940 43 
RSC 1952 1 
14 
28 


Department, 


Name of Act Year and Chapter 
of Statute 
Justice—concluded 
Canadian National Railways RSC 1952 iil 
Refunding 98 
Fisheries Improvement Loans 106 
Prairie Grain Producers Interim 111 
Financing 116 
Temporary Wheat Reserves 127 
Federal-Provincial Tax Sharing 144 
Arrangements 154 
Beechwood Power Project 158 
Public Service Pension Adjust- 159 
ment 160 
Prairie Grain Loans 171 
International Development 198 
Association 210 
Small Businesses Loans 217, 333 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 234 
ments 253 
Municipal Development and Loans 259, 335 
Canada Student Loans 266 
299 
307 
Deep Sea Fisheries 314 
Department of Fisheries 322 
Fish Inspection 1952-53 30 
Fisheries 1953-54 51 
Fisheries Prices Support 1958 38 
Fisheries Research Board 1959 34 
Meat and Canned Foods 
Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery) 54 
(Convention) 1960 44 
Salt Fish Board 1960-61 53 
Whaling Convention 
Coastal Fisheries Protection Labour— 


North Pacific Fisheries Conven-|| RSC 1927 110 
tion RSC 1952 72 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 108 
vention 132 
Great Lakes Fisheries Convention 134, 323 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Conven- 
tion 152 
Pacific Fur Seals Convention wa 
: 236 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest! 
Conservation 295 
Maritime Marshland Rehabil- 1952-53 19 
itation 
Department of Forestry 1955 50 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and 1956 38 
Development 1957-58 24 
1960-61 6 
National Design Council 26 
Department of Industry 
1964-65 38 


Canadian and British Insurance’ 
Companies 
Civil Service Insurance 


Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys— 


Department of Insurance RSC 1952 a 
Excise Tax (Part I) 73 
Foreign Insurance Companies 

Loan Companies 95, 318 
Small Loans 

Trust Companies 102 


Winding-up (Part IIT) 
Co-operative Credit Associations Sra Defence— 


1952 184 
283 
Treachery 
Admiralty 284 
Bankruptcy 
Canada Prize 1959 21 


Name of Act 


Department of Justice 

Exchequer Court 

Expropriation 

Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 

Financial Administration 

Fugitive Offenders 

Identification of Criminals 

Inquiries 

Interpretation 

Judges 

Juvenile Delinquents 

Lord’s Day 

Official Secrets 

Petition of Right 

Prisons and Reformatories 

Railway 

Solicitor General 

Supreme Court 

Tobacco Restraint 

Yukon Administration of Justice 

Canada Evidence 

Combines Investigation 

Extradition 

Crown Liability 

Criminal Code 

Parole 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Superannuation 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

Canadian Bill of Rights 

Penitentiary 


Conciliation and Labour 

Department of Labour 

Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 

Government Annuities 

Government Employees Compen- 
sation 

Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation 

Merchant Seamen Compensation 

Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment 

White Phosphorous Matches 

Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices 

Unemployment Insurance 

Female Employees Equal Pay 

Annual Vacations 

Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance 

Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code 


Canada Lands Survey 

Department of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys 

Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 
ance 

Explosives 


National Defence 

Visiting Forces (British Common- 
wealth) : 

Visiting Forces (North Atlantic 
Treaty) J 

Canadian Forces Superannuation 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 


Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


National Health 


and Welfare— 


RSC 


1952 


1952-53 
1953-54 
1956 
1957 


1958 
1960-61 


1964-65 


National Library— 


RSC 


National Revenue— 


1952 


Taxation— 


RSC 


RSC 


1940 
1940-41 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1943-44 
1950 
1951 
1956 
1944-45 
1950 
1946 


1948 


1950-51 
1952 
1950-51 


1952 


1956-57 
1958 
1960 
1962-63 
1964 
1952 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1955 


1956 
1957 
1957-58 


330 


Name of Act 


Department, 


Year and Chapter 


of Statute 


Name of Act 


Department of National Health 
and Welfare 

Blind Persons 

Canada Shipping (Part V, Sick 
Mariners and Marine Hospitals) 

Family Allowances 

Leprosy 

Old Age Assistance 

Old Age Security 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine 

Public Works Health 

Quarantine 

Food and Drugs 

Disabled Persons 

Unemployment Assistance 

Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services 

Excise Tax, Sect. 47 

Narcotic Control 

Fitness and Amateur Sport 

Youth Allowances 

Canada Pension Plan 

Established Programs 


(Interim 
Arrangements) 


National Library 


Excess Profits Tax 


Canada-U.8. Tax Convention 
(Income Tax) 


Canada- U.S. Tax Convention 
(Succession Duties) 

Canada- U.K. Succession Duty 
Agreement 

Canada-N.Z. Income Tax Agree- 
ment 

Canada-France Income Tax Con- 
vention 

Canada-France Succession Duty 
Convention 

Canada-Sweden Income Tax 
Agreement 


Dominion Succession Duty 


Estate Tax 


Income Tax 


National Revenue— 


concluded 


Taxation—concl. 


1959 
1960 
1960-61 
1962 
1963 


1964 
1955 


1956 
1956-57 


1957 
1957-58 
1959 
1960-61 
1965 


Customs and 
Hxcise— 


RSC 1952 


Administered % 
Part— 


1925 
RSC 1952 


32) 
45 | 
43 
17 
49 


nr 


Income Tax—concluded 


Canada - Ireland Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - Ireland Succession Duties 
Agreement 

Canada - Denmark Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - Germany Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - South Africa Death 


Duties Agreement 

Canada - South Africa Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada-Netherlands Income Tax 
Agreement (amended 1960, c. 18) 

Canada - Australia Income Tax 
Convention 

Canada - Finland Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - United States of America 
Estate Tax Convention 


Canada - Japan Income Tax 
Convention 
Customs 


Customs Tariff (amended by 316) 
Department of National Revenue 
Excise (amended by 319) 

Excise Tax (amended by 320) 


United States Treaty (smuggling) 

Aeronautics (amended by 302) 

Animal Contagious Diseases 

Atomic Energy Control 

Canada Dairy Products (amended 
by 305) 

Canada Shipping 

Canada Temperance 

Canadian Wheat Board 

Copyright 

Destructive Insect and Pest 

Explosives 

Export 

Feeding Stuffs 

Ferries 

Fertilizers 

Tish Inspection 


‘| Fisheries 


Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 

Game Export 

Gold Export 

Government Harbours and Piers 

Immigration (amended by 325) 

Importation of Intoxicating 

Liquors 

Inspection and Sale 

Live Stock and Live’ Stock Prod- 
ucts 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Name of Act 


National Revenue— 
concluded. 


Administered in 
Part—concl. 
RSC 1952 168 

169 


172 
177 
187 
193 
194 


209 
212 
215 


220 
231 


1952-53 
1953-54 
1955 
1957 
1960-61 
1965 
Northern Affairs 
and National 
Resources— 
1908 57, 58 
1927 51 


RSC 1927 87 


1928 
1930 


1932 


1939 


RSC 1952 


3¢ 
1952-53 21 
39 


Live Stock Pedigree 

Live Stock Shipping 

Maple Products Industry 

Meat and Canned Foods 

National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) 

Pest Control Products 

Post Office 

Precious Metals Marking 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine 


Quarantine 

Radio 

Seeds 

Transport 

Weights and Measures 

White Phosphorous Matches 

Coastal Fisheries Protection 

Food and Drugs 

Export and Import Permits 

Criminal Code 

Canada Agricultural Products 
Standards 

Meat Inspection 

Pacific Fur Seals Convention 

Narcotic Control 

Canada Pension Plan 


National Battlefields at Quebec 

Respecting certain debts due the 
Crown 

Seed Grain 

Seed Grain Sureties 

Railway Belt 

Manitoba Supplementary 
Provisions 

Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads 

Railway Belt Water 

Lae Seul Conservation 

Alberta Natural Resources 

Manitoba Natural Resources 

Railway Belt and Peace River 
Block 

Saskatchewan Natural Resources 

Refunds (Natural Resources) 

Waterton - Glacier International 
Peace Park 

Rainy Lake Watershed Emergency 
Control 

Dominion Water Power 

Game Export 

Land Titles 

Migratory Birds Convention 

National Parks 

National Wildlife Week 

Northern Canada Power Commis- 


sion 
Public Lands Grants 

Territorial Lands 

Yukon Placer Mining 

Yukon Quartz Mining 

Northwest Territories 

Canada Water Conservation Assist- 


EODCO NT >. | 
|Historic Sites and Monuments 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 

Northern Affairs 
and National 
Resources— 

concluded 
1952-53 53 
1953-54 4 
1955 47 
1957-58 25 

Post Office— 

RSC 1952 212 

Public Archives— 

RSC 1952 163 
222 


Public Works— 
RSC 1952 i 


135 


138 
161 
163 


187 
193 
216 
228 
234 
269 
324 


1959 46 


Secretary of State— 
1929 55 
1947 24 
1948 


RSC 1952 


307 
1952-53 49 
1953-54 4 


Name of Act 


Yukon 

Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources 

International River Improvements 

Atlantic Provinces Power 
Development 


Post Office 


Laurier House 
Public Archives 


Dry Docks Subsidies 

Ferries 

Government Harbours and Piers 
(Sect. 5) 

Government Works Tolls 

Kingsmere Park (in part) 

Laurier House 

National Harbours Board (Sect. 
38, in part) 

Navigable Waters Protection 
(Part I) 

Prime Minister’s Residence 

Public Works 

Railway (Sect. 251) 

Trans-Canada Highway 

Government Property Traffic (in 
part) 

National Energy Board (Sect. 76) 


Reparation Payment 

Trading with the Enemy (Transi- 
tional Powers) 

Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finland Treaties of Peace 

Boards of Trade 

Canada Temperance 

Companies 

Companies Creditors Arrangement 

Copyright 

Defence Production (Sect. 7) 

Department of State 

Industrial Design and Union Label 

Patent 

Pension Fund Societies 

Public Documents 

Public Officers 

Railway (Sects. 139, 141 and 148) 

Regulations 

Seals 

Timber Marking 

Trade Unions 

Translation Bureau 

White Phosphorous Matches 
(Sect. 6) 

Canada Evidence (Sect. 31) 

Trade Marks 

Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources (Sect. 9) 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—concluded 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Trade and 
Commerce— 


RSC 


1952 44 


Name of Act 


Canadian Wheat Board 


78 |Department of Trade and Com- 


merce 


94 |Electricity Inspection 


103 


1962 26 
1962-63 12 
Transport— 

1907 22 
1908 46 
1911 26 
1912 55 
98 

1913 158 
162 

1922 50 
1927 29 
1929 12 
48 

193119, 20 
1940 20 
1947 26 
42 

1952 34 
RSC 1952 2, 302 
16 

20 

29 

38 

39 

42 

43 

45 

79 

135 

136 

137 

157 

169 


Export 

Export Credits Insurance 

Gas Inspection 

National Trade Mark and True 
Labelling 

Precious Metals Marking 

Statistics 

Weights and Measures 

Export and Import Permits 

Temporary Wheat Reserves 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments 


6 | National Energy Board 


Corporations and Labour Unions’ 
Returns 

Canadian Corporation for the 1967 
World Exhibition 


Auditors for National Railways 
(Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Intercolonial Railway and Prince 
Edward Island Railway Em- 
ployees Provident Fund 

Meaford Harbour 

Toronto Harbour Commissioners 

Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour 
Commissioners 

Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 

New Westminster Harbour Com- 
missioners 

North Fraser Harbour Commis- 
sioners 

Trenton Harbour 

Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamship Company 

Canadian National Montreal Ter- 
minals 

Northern Alberta Railways 


Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 
Port Alberni Harbour Commis- 


sioners 

Belleville Harbour Commissioners 

Aeronautics 

Bills of Lading 

Bridges 

Canada Shipping 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Canadian National - Canadian 
Pacific : 

Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 

Canadian Vessel Construction As- 
sistance 

Carriage by Air 

Department of Transport 

Government Harbours and Piers 

Government Railways 

Government Vessels Discipline 

International Rapids Power De- 
velopment 

Live Stock Shipping 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 

Transport— 
concluded 
RSC 1952 174 
187 
193 
202 
233 
234 
242 
262 
268 
271 
276 
291 
311 
1955 15 
29 
381 
1957 38 
1958 34 
1959 27 
1960 19 
21 
26 
1962 10 
1963 39 
1964 6 
32 
Veterans Affairs— 
1920 54 
RSC 1927 188 
RSC 1952 8 
61, 312 
80 
117 
207, 332 
256 
25 
279, 338 
280 
281 
289 
297° 
340 
1952-538 27 
1953-54 65 


Name of Act 


Maritime Freight Rates 

National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Passenger Tickets 

Radio 

Railway 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Telegraphs 

Trans-Canada Air Lines (Air 
Canada by 1964, c. 2) 

Transport (Board of Transport 
Commissioners) 

United States Wreckers 

Water Carriage of Goods 

Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision 

Foreign Aircraft Third Party 
Damage 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian National Refunding 

Windsor Harbour Commissioners 

Lakehead Harbour Commissioners 

Freight Rates Reduction Act 

Nanaimo Harbour Commissioners 

Oshawa Harbour Commissioners 

Canadian National Toronto Ter- 
minals 

Atlantic Development Board 

Ontario Harbours Agreement 

Blue Water Bridge Authority 

Harbour Commissions 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (as 
amended) 

Soldier Settlement (as amended) 

Allied Veterans Benefits 

Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances (amended 1962, c. 11) 
(Sects. I to X, Canadian Pension 
Commission); (Sect. XI, War 
Veterans Allowance Board) 

Department of Veterans Affairs 

Fire Fighters War Service Benefits 

Pension (amended 1953-54, c. 62; 
1957-58, c. 19; 1960-61, c. 10; 1964- 
65, c.34) (Canadian Pension Com- 
mission) 

Special Operators War Service 
Benefits 


8 |Supervisors War Service Benefits 


Veterans Insurance (amended 1958, 
c. 43; 1962, c. 6) 

Veterans’ Land (amended 1953-54, 
c. 66; 1959, c. 37; 1962, c. 29) 

Veterans Rehabilitation (amended 
1959, c. 17) 

War Service Grants (amended 
AE: c. 46; 1959, c. 18; 1962, 
Cc. 

Women’s Royal Naval Services 
and the South African Military 
Nursing Service (Benefits) 

War Veterans Allowance (amended 
1955, c. 18; 1957-58, c. 7; 1960, c. 
36; 1960-61, c. 39; 1964-65, c. 34) 
(War Veterans Allowance Board) 

Children of War Dead (Education 
Assistance) (amended 1953-54, 
c. 2; 1958, c. 25; 1962, c. 10) 

Ye Benefit (amended 1955, 
Cc. 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


Federal Government Employment 


The Civil Service Commission.—As the central personnel agency of the Federal 
Government, the Civil Service Commission is the custodian of the merit system in the Civil 
Service of Canada and is also concerned with many other aspects of personnel administra- 
tion. The Civil Service Commission was established in 1908 under the provisions of 
the Civil Service Amendment Act of that year which introduced the principle of selection 
by order of merit for positions in Ottawa. Prior to that, a Board of Examiners (established 
in 1882) held qualifying examinations for appointment to the service but it did not have 
the power to appoint. In 1918, the Civil Service Amendment Act was superseded by a 
Civil Service Act which had the effect, among other things, of bringing positions outside 
of Ottawa, as well as those at headquarters, under the jurisdiction of the Act and conse- 
quently the Commission. This Act served Canada and the civil service well for over 
four decades until with the passage of time it, too, was in need of substantial amendment. 
This was accomplished through a new Civil Service Act which received Royal Assent in 
September 1961 and which came into effect on Apr. 1, 1962. 


The new Act applies to about 138,000 employees in all the departments and certain 
agencies of government and this constitutes the ‘civil service’ within the legal meaning 
of that term. The ‘public service’ is defined as those departments and agencies listed in 
Schedule A of the Public Service Superannuation Act which embrace about 190,000 
employees including the 138,000 under the Civil Service Act and Schedule A of the Financial 
Administration Act. This definition of public service does not include certain Crown 
corporations—for example, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, the Canadian National Railways and Air Canada. Agencies 
outside the civil service make their own arrangements, in accordance with various statutes, 
for the selection and employment of staff. 


Recruitment.—The recruitment of civil servants under the Civil Service Act is con- 
ducted by means of open competitive examinations through which every citizen has the 
opportunity to compete for positions in the service of his country. Examinations are held 
periodically as staff requirements of the civil service dictate. Ordinarily, any Canadian 
citizen may apply for headquarters positions at Ottawa but applicants for local positions 
must normally be residents of the locality in which the vacancy occurs. Competitive 
examinations are announced through the press and through posters displayed on the public 
notice boards of the larger post offices, offices of the National Employment Service, offices 
of the Civil Service Commission and elsewhere. The examinations may be written, oral, 
a demonstration of skill, or any combination of these. 


The names of persons successful in civil service examinations, arranged in order of 
rank, are recorded on eligible lists. Examination results are formally announced by 
publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful or unsuccessful—is 
advised of his standing. Appointments are made as required from the eligible lists which 
usually remain valid for one year. 


The rank of the various successful candidates on eligible lists is influenced by the 
veterans’ preference. The preference is limited largely, in accordance with its definition 
by law, to members of the Armed Forces who have served overseas in World Wars I or II 
or in the Korean theatre of operations. The highest order of preference is the disability 
preference accorded to pensioners of the Armed Forces. 
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The operations of the Civil Service Commission are decentralized to a considerable 
degree and the Commission now has ten district offices and six sub-offices across the 
country. These offices have a significant measure of autonomy enabling them to give 
quick and efficient service to the field agencies of departments which comprise almost 
three quarters of the civil service. 


Each year the Civil Service Commission conducts about 10,000 competitions, receives 
about 250,000 applications and makes about 23,000 appointments, mainly to offset the 
turnover occasioned by deaths, retirements, resignations and the other changes. One 
feature of its recruiting program is the annual selection of 600 or more university graduates. 
There are some 10,000 university graduates in the civil service and, of course, many more 
in agencies and corporations not under the Civil Service Act. 


Promotion.—Ilt is a prime feature of the Civil Service Act to create a career service. 
The result is that promotion, like entrance, is based on merit and a sound promotion 
system is in operation. Promotion competitions are of two kinds, inter-departmental and 
departmental. The former are open to employees of all departments and agencies and are 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission. The latter, the departmental competitions, 
are restricted to employees of one department or a portion of a department and are con- 
ducted by the departments themselves subject to the provisions of the Act and its Regula- 
tions. The Commission maintains liaison with departments to ensure this and to advise 
departments on administration in this area. It is also provided in the Act that persons 
employed in the public service outside the civil service, and members of the Armed Forces 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, may also be considered in promotion competitions 
where it is thought necessary to do so to attract persons with a high level of skill or ability 
to positions in the civil service. Each year approximately 6,000 promotion competitions 
are conducted and about 20,000 employees are promoted, including 5,500 reclassifications. 
For those employees who feel that their qualifications have not been properly assessed, 
appeals are conducted under the jurisdiction of the Commission. 


Position Classification.—Provision is made in the Civil Service Act for the classifying 
of positions in the civil service. Positions with like duties and responsibilities are classified 
alike and remunerated equally; each has a title, a set of tasks or duties which are proper 
to it in the organization in which it occurs and, arising out of these duties, a set of quali- 
fications appropriate for their performance. Positions with duties of a similar kind are 
grouped together under a common title to form a class and grades within the class reflect 
the level of responsibility. There are some 1,500 classes and grades in the civil service 
and the Commission is constantly reviewing them to ensure that the specifications are accu- 
rate. Position classification is a mainspring in the Commission’s primary function of recruit- 
ment, involving as it does the fixing of standards of qualification for each class of position. 


Salary Determination.—It is also a responsibility of the Civil Service Commission to 
recommend to the Governor in Council rates of pay for each class and grade in the civil 
service. In order that its recommendations may be soundly based, the Commission has 
established a Pay Research Bureau which provides objective information on compensation 
and working conditions for various occupations in government, business and industry. 
These data are studied in relation to comparable classes in the civil service and in combi- 
nation with other relevant factors—such as the need to recruit and retain sufficient staff, 
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and in the light of the relationship of one class to another—and after this process is complete 
a recommendation is submitted to the Governor in Council for consideration. The Governor 
in Council also fixes the salaries for those employees who are not under the Civil Service Act. 


Organization and Methods.—In recent years there has been an increasing awareness 
of the extent to which economical administration depends on the adoption of modern 
management techniques and devices. To meet this need the Commission has created a 
Management Analysis Division and an Organization Division to study problems of manage- 
ment in collaboration with officials directly responsible for major areas of administration. 
These Divisions afford practical assistance to departments and other agencies of the 
Government through the systematic examination of structures, operations, procedures and 
work methods. Their facilities are offered free of charge to all departments. 


Staff Training.—In 1947 the Commission set up a Staff Development and Training 
Division to promote and guide a systematic service-wide training scheme. The training 
scheme sponsored by the Commission is a joint venture undertaken in co-operation with 
the various departments, most of which have parallel training divisions. 'The Commission’s 
Staff Development and Training Division is primarily a co-ordinating agency. It promotes 
and organizes training activities, trains departmental instructors in the presentation of 
courses, prepares and gives certain courses of general application to all departments, 
publishes booklets and other training aids, assists departments in developing training to 
meet specialized needs and acts as a general clearing-house for the exchange of information 
on training matters. 


Employee Relattons.—The Civil Service Act confers on appropriate staff associations 
the right to be consulted on matters of remuneration and conditions of employment. This 
consultation may be initiated by either the official or staff sides and may take three forms. 
On questions of remuneration, which include certain allowances as well as pay, the con- 
sultation takes place between the associations and the Minister of Finance or such members 
of the public service as he may designate and this may, of course, include members of the 
Commission. On terms and conditions of employment as enumerated in Sect. 68 (1) of 
the Civil Service Act (which are mainly those with a fiscal effect, such as leave), the 
consultation takes place between the associations and the Commission and such members 
of the public service as the Minister of Finance may designate. On those terms and 
conditions of employment that come within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Commission, 
the consultation takes place between the associations and the Commission alone. This 
form of tripartite consultation was introduced on Apr. 1, 1962 when the new Civil Service 
Act came into force and is designed to be consistent with the distribution of authority in the 
Act. 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment.*—tThe current monthly survey 
of Federal Government employment, started in 1952, covers all employees of the Govern- 
ment of Canada; employees in this sense exclude the Governor General and Lieutenant- 
Governors, Ministers of the Crown and Members of Parliament, judges, persons under 
contract and members of the Armed Forces, but include Force members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. The survey is divided into two main categories: (1) depart- 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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mental branches, services and corporations, and (2) agency and proprietary corporations 
and other agencies. Table 1 combines the two groups; Tables 2 to 6 cover employees in 
the first category and Table 7 covers employees in the second category. 


1.—Total Federal Government Employees, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1964, and 
Earnings for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1964 


Item and Province Depart- Departmental Agency Proprietary Other Total 
or Territory ments Corporations | Corporations | Corporations Agencies 
No. No No. No No No 
Employees— 
Newfoundland........ 3, 882 214 _ 5,901 11 10,008 
Prince Edward Island. 1,154 49 _ 921 — 2,124 
Nova Scotia.......... 12,965 412 356 5,360 46 19,139 
New Brunswick...... 6,389 640 105 6,910 37 14,081 
Quebec: ress scssesiet 29, 820 3,137 2,714 28, 785 587 65,043 
Ontanlon imc deste 81,187 7,323 4,567 33,495 1,106 127,678 
Manitobass, 0. tes 8,981 668 57 13,099 612 23,417 
Saskatchewan........ 5,997 421 25 4,217 34 10,694 
Alberta s100h,. \esiisteleles 12,292 556 56 6,491 88 19,483 
British Columbia..... 18,759 1,217 174 5,988 79 26,217 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories!......... 2,757 8 1691 871 3,021 
WAtbTOaG Seems cee tere ce 3,052 20 8 8,665 10 11,755 
Totals, Employees..... 187,235 14,665 8,231 119,919 2,610 332,660 
$7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Totals, Earnings....... 867,139 65,280 46,705 640,790 11,231 1,631,145 


_ 1 In addition, approximately 200 agency and proprietary corporation and other agency employees are included 
with those of other provinces. 


Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations.—The salaries of employees in this 
group are paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Definitions of classifications are 
as follows. ‘‘Salaried’’ employees include all persons paid on the basis of an annual salary 
rate with the exception of ships’ officers who, though paid an annual salary rate, are subject 
to special treatment under the regulations made pertaining to the Financial Administration 
Act. The salaried staff are employed in departmental branches, services and corporations 
which are subject to regulation by the Treasury Board and for which the positions are 
outlined in the Estimates of Canada, or are established by means of supplementary Treasury 
Board Minutes. Thus, this category of employees includes persons subject to the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act plus salaried persons employed on the staffs of Cabinet 
Ministers and appointed by statute or by Order in Council, and also the salaried staffs 
of certain administrative branches of the Government that do not fall under the juris- 
diction of the Civil Service Act. 
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“Prevailing Rate’? employees are those who occupy continuing positions that are 
subject to prevailing rate regulations and are therefore paid on the basis of standard wage 
rates for similar work in the area in which the individual is employed. Regulations made 
under authority of the Financial Administration Act govern the third group entitled 
‘Ships’ Officers and Crews’’. 

These three groups comprise what may be called the “regular’’ employees of the 
government service. ‘‘Casuals and Others” are principally persons employed on a non- 
continuing basis. 


2.—Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the 
Federal Government, by Province and Sex, as at Mar. 31, 1964 


Notr.—Excludes agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 7. 


: Pre- Ships’ Casuals 
Province or Territory Salaried vailing Officers Total! an 

Rate? and Crews Others! 

No No No. No No 
Newroundland!eiectacwices ca aes causa oe sneeee ees ob 2,855 444 227 3,526 570 
M 2,631 367 227 8,125 875 
F 824 56 _— 3880 82 
Prince award Islander esis dee vcciecieictscis sees a 766 167 106 1,039 164 
M 647 132 106 885 124 
ine 119 23 — 142 9 
BNO V AUS COLLIS Ars gares trae Ne 1s cite srarerats noise: ole Peres al 7,998 2,705 1,022 11,725 1,652 
M 6,238 2,338 1,022 9,698 1,323 
F. 1,760 268 _ 2,028 1 
INGwWrDrUunsWiCkseciecotiteccoarsettasess cots de 5,389 872 150 6,411 618 
M 4,843 665 150 §,158 427 
FE 1,046 177 _ 1,223 161 
Gre bee rn ee selene ee ee eee ibe 26,382 3,657 636 30,675 2,282 
M. 20,582 2,932 686 24,150 1,709 
F, 5,800 719 _ 6,519 569 
ONPSTIONT sivee a nucleo tecioe elds stechetien id carters T. 78,376 6,566 190 85,132 3,378 
M. 63,859 4,336 187 68,381 2,071 
F, 24,617 2,191 3 26,711 1,298 
ME nT GOD acessictare ioiereieis ou assiessrertin oetwie ls ierace eiestious oh 7,806 1,174 14 8,994 655 
M. 6,911 711 14 6,636 402 
F. 1,895 859 _ 2,254 225 
SaskavcnewaAn oceecce vccete cutee ceases stetcieele o's ale 5,603 569 ~ 6,172 246 
M. 4,681 412 _ 4,993 161 
F. 1,022 105 _ 1,127 93 
TAT OL ate. bere mictetinetasaeientiaaielonpeeacccrerce sicrsete ibe 10,047 2,024 10 12,081 767 
M. 7,663 1,200 10 8, 863 480 
F. 2,394 872 _— 2,766 242 
iBritishiColum bias acm iscsi wiiad teivione o/s us 15,311 2,584 881 18,776 1,200 
M. 11,605 1,852 881 14,338 943 
F. 8,706 661 _ 4,257 226 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ AN, 1,383 784 19 2,186 579 
M. 1,068 856 19 1,443 122 
F. 816 89 — 404 56 
PA DEON £ iotaya odin ola cictel Sieve slave's ololate teleierota AalebeeBe Ts 2,822 — — 2,822 250 
M. 1,568 _ _ 1,568 118 
in 1,254 _ _ 1,254 182 
Canadal. Poca see tacse cee els oe ot oats Uoantaets Ds 164,738 21,546 3,255 189,539 12,361 
M. 120,586 15,300 3,202 139,138 8,245 
KF. 44,152 4,910 3 49,065 3,124 


1 Certain provincial totals include employees undistributed as to sex. 
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3.—Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations and 
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Earnings, by Month, April 1963 to March 1964 


Norr.—Excludes agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 7. 


a Ships’ Casuals 
Month Salaried Pr Ces Officers Total and 
Bue and Crews Others 
EXMPLOYEES AT THE END or Eacn Monto 

No. No. No. No. No. 
FAT OG Oren mete teat an rene eee ies 162,596 23,303 BPD 189,024 10,725 
MA eelaace tact et sina ys Se cee ace 164, 253 24,131 3,202 191, 656 11,723 
June. s,s Ae eh eee ea 164, 490 25,513 8,349 193, 352 12,986 
DULY vices. severe sis ig conte Pee ee Re 164,674 26,171 3,454 194,299 14,566 
AUBUSUS nocrac nets ne rcr ie etnies sptrrecsieere 164, 208 25,346 3,549 193,103 13,486 
Septendbens..neets.cep- deen ek prema 168 , 284 23,415 3,556 190, 255 12,783 
OCTOBER WN cers ane Steers eros 163, 487 22,707 3,045 189,739 12,600 
INOVOMIbDERSete tweet oe toe ene 163, 667 22,439 3,470 189,576 12,489 
Decem ber Wego inca castes coms Shs Bo 164,195 22,210 Baty 189, 730 12,278 
JANUarysl OCA «eae ope tus cts + emt eee 164,492 PAL i 38,212 189,441 125302 
Nebruar vit a qouhir mening - sss neon 164, 424 21,668 3 LSP? 189, 244 12,432 
Mia Cheat sccae cst sit oressnccetncconusstar tains 164, 738 21,546 S250 189,539 12,361 

REGULAR EARNINGS 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 
‘Apomilel 963 oa.,.cc cease aoe. ee oe 61,688 6,745 1,070 69,503 2,844 
Mia Nir, nateter bic uekye ates Ria Ee nee rerite nee 62,179 7,288 1,044 70,511 Snood 
TUM Sr arevese Pecreepa Neyer sseiseh tees Ser ee 62,385 6, 800 1,061 70,246 3,320 
Hib user Ao: A perters ain ta, ay Sag nee hata 63,818 HU 1,085 72,681 4,090 
AUoustote ee eces asada steer 63, 983 7,414 1,138 72,535 3,928 
September ec trevaoae ene oe en 63, 734 6,786 1,104 71,624 Bayes 
October eae cco sieeve os eee ee 64,078 7,219 1,138 72,485 3,764 
iINOw.emm Der eccraetrscicumtinr es nacre he 64, 200 6,558 1,092 71,849 3,370 
Mecermiber M...o sues ems ee he 64,422 6,786 1,074 72, 283 3,446 
Jamuiary. LOCA cesar: apc esha exeeee. aro, ieee 64,697 6,887 1,043 72,627 S02 
Re bnuar yt nic. acetone seen 64,619 6, 255 1,027 71,900 SROle 
Mist CG ce ccteeretaertcg. crests tree eee 64, 868 6, 656 1,062 72,586 3,459 

Overtime PAYMENTS REePoRTED 

$000 $000 $7000 $7000 $'000 
Arr LOGS aes ersiee tein ajdiace es siete 733 155 352 1,240 25 
i EN ans Sec Oe en Se net nee a 965 188 89 1,242 37 
TING Sees cscs okie See Te ots oie ers ate 576 243 128 947 61 
ARIE VE Wr ncns attoe sb AHI: Gen aero sete 478 285 128 891 94 
AUIS tena an ok bins nah ic mole 571 218 160 949 104 
Septemiberser apps « s.ticedoriesst aoe 523 278 154 955 80 
Octo bers. arias cis See ee ee 711 269 144 1,123 64 
November area seinen ccs oer 740 281 125 1,146 ip 
December Ae ates society na tetas 1,190 306 148 1,644 36 
JAMO AT y, NOGA ey voy she ie aoeare ec 1,174 Dla 69 1,520 35 
HEbTUATY cre serge cit oat cree alas 1,352 251 89 1,692 29 
Mare hisices Sp eacte oct eew ic ea mier es ave cee tetas. 456 266 117 840 25 

Retroactive PAYMENTS REPORTED 

$7000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 
April 963 ae Sane reenter cA sates m 20 1 20 a 
Mais. cca uce ys ae. Gas ore ont Cane 2 6 _ 8 4 
JUNO Fo 5a eae er ce eee eee ere eee —_ 14 13 27 11 
vt iin Maree Apes fio MO oon S ecto tere OF are 12,161! 6 — 12,167 8 
EAUGUSUS cet ernie nie mre tates ililey 6 — 124 19 
Septem ber wicmgsanaevt Aare eerie 26 15 17 58 10 
OGtober:... we marae a pec oes ooepatre oe oes 2 63 6 72 15 
Novem ber tucieade mes tun eee te 4 65 8 77 10 
IDeCeml ber Bog apne tees sie dthesegs reteaere ee ees 40 60 — 100 6 
January 1964 das pune oe. cere ee ree 1 ll 15 26 4 
AVP N AIA aN ReGen GEC enon Goma or -1 66 46 113 1 
Marelli. So sta. hoehate cet «ete ae ete 1,7722 52 60 1,883 16 

1 Includes retroactive payments resulting from salary increases to certain salaried groups. 2 Includes 


retroactive payments resulting from a salary revision for professional staff. 


Table 4 presents metropolitan area data on staff employed in departmental branches, 
services and corporations. The 17 metropolitan areas listed are those defined for purposes of 
the 1961 Census of population, with subsequent amendments (annexations, etc.) considered. 
Included are employees who work within the boundaries of the metropolitan areas; em- 
ployees residing within those areas but working outside are excluded. 
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4.—Federal Employees in Metropolitan Areas, by Sex, as at Sept. 30, 1964 and Earnings for 
September 1964 


Regular Earnings 
Persons Employed at Sept. 30, 1964 September 1964 
ir eae. P.C. of P.C. of 
Male Female Aributed Total Grand Total Grand 
pee Total Total 
No. No. No. No. $000 
Metropolitan Areas...... 96,627 38, 912 73 | 135,612 66.8 54,066 68.5 
Ottawa, Ont.—Hull, Que 31,019 17,169 2 48,190 23.7 21,528 2ie3 
Montrealy Quessxaeec.- Senceeccleieteso% 14,844 4,368 — 19,212 9.5 7,051 8.9 
Moron gOnit. ater saeco icarieoer: 11,596 4,583 —_ 16,179 8.0 5, 840 7.4 
HEV afew N Se reencats ofarscgs.o axe avai receetess 7,468 1,650 52 9,170 4.5 3,305 4.2 
VEncOuvier, 2 Ciccrts «cacti anne, ake 6,393 2,219 1 8,613 4.2 3,411 4.3 
Winnipeg. Manor 4. asccmsce mst ratcictester 4,563 1,751 _— 6,314 3.1 2,424 Hal 
Victoria Ole a sersstonccecn cen ciara 4,119 1,098 2 5,219 2.6 2,052 2.6 
HdmmontoniwAltarwosn. oes 3,591 1,553 —_— 5,144 2.5 1,937 2.5 
QuebEech Querwrer 2 oP ee ee 2,656 896 1 3,553 1e7 1,294 1.6 
ond sOnt 2: Xe... BE osc 2,556 1,268 = 3,824 1.9 1,339 ay 
Calvary Alta. oe amen ones 2,207 740 2 2,949 1.5 1,113 1.4 
Stesohnis, NGC. 554 aceonens 1,633 302 13 1,948 1.0 724 0.9 
An JOD GN cacemen vate wereraecns 1,136 484 — 1,620 0.8 600 0.8 
Farol cone Ont.ercc acs noe ecte seis 4 1,134 388 -- 1,522 0.7 596 0.7 
Windsors On tissasaccienseaincaniseiet 998 200 _ 1,198 0.6 472 0.6 
Kitchener—Waterloo, Ont........... 497 138 — 635 0.3 251 0.3 
Sadbury.Onts nee aa ost oice cnias 217 105 — 322 0.2 129 0.2 
Non-metropolitan Areas............ 53,493 11,332 2,622 67,447 33.2 24,788 31.5 
ini ana dsecraa ie eel iio ets 51,789 9,948 , 622 64,359 ew 23,621 30.0 
Ontsider Canada cn, siooe cer ntcrsor 1,704 1,384 _— 3,088 1.5 1,167 1.5 
Grand!'Totals Fois6 sc. x. aeneigeits « 150,120 50,244 2,695 | 203,059 100.0 78,854 100.0 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Proportion in— 
Metropolitan Areas...............6. 64.4 77.4 2.7 66.8 050 68.5 
Non-metropolitan Areas............ 35.6 22).6 97.3 33.2 Bae 31.5 
in Canadienne oe ioe teers ots 84.6 19.8 97.8 31.7 a0 80.0 
OutsideiCanadasconccticuieer- oes Tie 2.8 —_— bi) ane fe5 
Grand:'Dotals scscsiissaccnwoneci 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 ware 100.0 


Table 5 presents statistics for departmental branches, services and corporations on 
the basis of a classification by function. The purpose of such classification is to supply a 
means of studying the operation of government without the complication that results 
from differences in administrative establishment. This analysis is useful in three ways. 
First, it permits a detailed study of employment by the Government of Canada according 
to the main purposes or functions and, since these functions are not subject to the periodic 
changes that alter the administrative structure of the Government, it is possible to develop 
a statistical series which, with minor exceptions, is consistent over an extended period of 
time. Secondly, since differences in administrative establishment are eliminated, it is 
possible to make meaningful comparisons between Federal Government expenditures on 
employment and similar expenditures by other levels of government. Thirdly, an analysis 
of the relationship between expenditures on employment and total expenditures may be 
made with regard to each function. 


Table 6 is an administrative analysis of departmental branches, services and corpor- 
ations, showing data for these bodies as they were organized at Mar. 31, 1964. Because 
of periodic changes in the administrative structure of the Government, comparisons over a 
period of years should be based on the classification by function given in Table 5. Although 
most salaried staffs fluctuate little during the year, the Taxation Branch of the Department 
of National Revenue increases its staff considerably in March and April because of the 
heavy flow of income tax returns during that period, the Legislation branches employ 
extra staff during each session of Parliament, and several departments employ considerable 
numbers of students in the summer months. Prevailing rate and other types of employment 
generally reach a peak in numbers during summer and decline to a lower level in winter. 
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Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies——The following are organ- 
izations owned by the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1964. Employees and earnings 
are shown by month in Table 7; a provincial distribution of employees and a summary 
of the total payroll in each of the three groups is given in Table 1, p. 146. 


Agency Corporations 


Atlantic Development Board Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited National Battlefields Commission 
Canadian Commercial Corporation National Capital Commission 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited* National Harbours Board 

Centennial Commissiont Northern Canada Power Commission 


Proprietary Corporations 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Farm Credit Corporation 

Canadian National Railways Northern Transportation Company Limited 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Polymer Corporation Limited 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Eldorado Aviation Limited The Seaway International Bridge Corporation Limited 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited Trans-Canada Air Lines (Air Canada from Jan. 1, 1965) 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation 


Other Agencies 


Bank of Canada Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition 
Canadian Wheat Board Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporationt 
Economic Council of Canada Office of the Custodian 


Industrial Development Bank 


7.—Employees and Earnings in Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies 
by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964 


1962-63 1963-64 
Month 
Employees Earnings Employees Earnings 
No. $’000 No. $7000 

PG ai all lh Ake 5 SON Con NEMO S eOE OCOD CIRCE oer nae ae 133,179 53,925 131,137 55,476 
MMe yiBire erry tae ences eae ee Pisce os tas LoNeeamnsps cores sinroasucacuegs ales 137,504 57,215 135, 155 57,998 
Ast trope aceon nant Ponce an Goa cot ids as COAn coo 142,292 57, 833 138, 463 56,861 
Villy ae spencer eerie vitae dais oe alopecia see te 145,511 60,708 141,611 63,160 
August........ Ale Gersra'einss VME helsleeveente wetter one 144,574 60, 406 141,921 60,081 
Septemibers creme stecrts os efor clsaalars apeioe a s\eecw sre eustadbaye 142,164 56,497 139, 550 58, 276 
October setearriccrstesio desis cite attosieniost ae Molex gre tances 139, 892 58, 970 135,991 59, 669 
INGvember: meat ene noe ee emi: ever: 135,054 55, 278 134,608 56, 859 
December sen eae of aoe 132,035 55,274 132,020 60,179 
VANUALY ch rina eae eras cetecere Stee eleven ornare os 131,083 55, 623 130,974 57,218 
TP ODL UATY reshape ities ttre cenctels cco be elecs ae evayejesave alemmbelacs 129, 635 52,477 130,755 55,064 
Mar cht. ccceee ctemeete ae tes terke iss «salves sje oByaea oeenanns 129,819 53,770 130,760 57,885 


Provincial Government Employment 


Table 8 shows gross payrolls (including retroactive pay, salary, adjustments and over- 
time payments) of provincial government employees, exclusive of those for British Colum- 
bia, for the month of March 1965. Provincial government payrolls for the whole of the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1965 amounted to $1,082,200,000; payrolls for departmental services 
employees amounted to $643,400,000 and accounted for 59.4 p.c. of the total, those of in- 
stitutions of higher education received $112,600,000 or 10.4 p.c., those of provincial govern- 
ment enterprises $313,100,000 or 28.9 p.c., and those of workrnen’s compensation boards 
$13,100,000 or 1.8 p.c. of the total. 


The only data available for British Columbia and included in the table are for em- 
ployees of institutions of higher education. 


* Staffed by employees of the National Research Council. 

+ Excludes the National Conference on Canada’s Centennial, which is not an agent of Her Majesty nor part of 
the Public Service but draws on the staff of the National Centennial Administration. 

t Staffed by employees of Defence Research Board and Defence Construction (1951) Limited. 
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8.—Provincial Government Employment and Payrolls, for March 1965 
Province or Territ Departmental ee Provincial Workmen's 
ov se ‘iV Item OLY. Shaler aa of Hie iis ine Government |Compensation Total 
Educ Bn an Enterprises Boards 

Newfoundland— 

Panployecsx sores. 2. ook «baited: No. 7,577 250 308 52 8,187 

GOSS PAYVLOLS:-. ovsiwiges ane Gautie ce $ 2,090, 765 128,502 98, 683 17,163 2,390, 113 
Prince Edward Island— 

ELM PlOVOCS seheten A. Sela pearson No. 1,560 — 59 11 1,630 

GLOSS pAyLOllsia mace tines poeeken $ 401,340 — 15,174 2,801 419,315 
Nova Scotia— 

AUDIOY OCS tc cee cndccs oe oes ane No. 9,801 108 1,303 66 11,278 

Gross! payrollse testi ia.. node ees $ 2,304,086 50,712 418,726 24,500 2,798,024 
New Brunswick— 

TEMpIOY.CES: <0 coals ab loefadeaote No. 6,593 785 2,183 59 9,620 

TOSS DAVIOLS et ncc aoe: sete wee $ 2,095,110 268, 817 778,090 23,490 3,165,507 
Quebec— 

HAM PlOVCOSE x cs nj) d wie ieee No. 43,916 — 13, 886 973 58,775 

Gross payloustrcett et kee cece 3 \- 133i 013 — 8,096,711 281,111 21,688, 835 
Ontario— 

Wimplovees rats. ce). ach hsesser «se No. 55,173 8, 264 19, 254 1,349 84,040 

GTOSSipayTOls yen screens $ | 20,995,116 3,234,152 9,215,062 546,129 33,990,459 
Manitoba— 

Hinployees 20.4. Lunes. No. 7,935 3,097 6,606 95 17,733 

KETEOSS DA VIEO LS ween wages eevee ars tee $ 2,824, 483 887, 893 2,500,804 33, 694 6, 246, 874 
Saskatchewan— 

MMIplOVecsrrte erm Mette No. 9,875 Sia ills 6,491 112 20,193 

Gross payrolls. anal ahs cise uxt $ 3,748,300 1,343,515 2,616,382 47, 864 7,756,061 
Alberta— 

MIPlOVeSS nc saa ents eRe No. 16,271 6,815 7,243 413 30,742 

Gross payrolls........... aietekorers: sete $ 5,847,484 2,280,147 2,507, 122 158, 251 10, 823,004 
British Columbia— 

IB MPIOWECS nacte acres hae oases No. 6, 263 6, 263 

Gross payLOllsee ween tees $ 1,735,250 1,735, 250 
Yukon and Northwest Territories— 

Himployeesiiswscimaanceee cece No. 501 — 51 — 552 

Gross payrolls) Reve. eee een $ 232,207 — 17,748 — 249,955 
All Provinces and Territories— 

MIMMIOVCES sooo te cine No. 159, 202 29,297 57,384 3,130 249,013 

Gross DAYrOUS se. sien eee Pace $ | 53,849,904 9,928, 988 26,294, 502 1,135,003 91,208,397 


1 Departmental services of the Northwest Territories are staffed by employees of the Government of Canada 
who are included in the statistics under ‘‘Federal Government Employment’’. 


PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS* 


Canada’s Status in the Commonwealth.—The Imperial Conference held in London 


in 1926 marked a turning point in the history of the then British Empire and was an im- 
portant step in the evolution from an Empire to a Commonwealth. At the 1926 Con- 
ference the self-governing countries, consisting of Britain and the Dominions, were des- 
cribed as being “‘autonomous countries within the British Empire, equal in status, in no 
way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations’. The Governors General of the Dominions were 
recognized as having in all essential respects the same constitutional position as the Crown 
in Britain. It was also stated by the Conference that “it is the right of the Government 


* Prepared (June 1965) by the Department of External A ffairs. 
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of each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs”. Sub- 
sequent to this important meeting, Canada’s stature and status in the international com- 
munity continued to grow. Following from the earlier (1923) Imperial Conference, Canada 
exercised the powers of treaty-making and had established its own diplomatic missions 
overseas. The Statute of Westminster in 1931 provided more explicit recognition of the 
principles of equality of status by removing the remaining limitations on the legislative 
autonomy of Commonwealth countries. As a further development of Canada’s independ- 
ent position, all legal cases started in Canada after Dec. 23, 1949 could no longer be ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council in London and the Supreme Court of Canada became the final 
court of appeal for all Canadian legal cases. 


Canada’s International Status.—The growth of Canada’s international status is 
reflected in the development of the Department of External Affairs. A review of the 
organization and development of that Department is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 
101-104; a brief outline is given at p. 121 of this volume. 


The following Section 1 covers Canadian diplomatic representation abroad and 
representation of other countries in Canada. Section 2 deals with Canada’s main inter- 
national activities during 1964 and early 1965 with respect specifically to the Common- 
wealth, the United Nations, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. International 
economic aid programs and Canada’s participation in the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development are covered separately. Although these fields are con- 
sidered to be the most significant for the purposes of this publication, it should be noted 
that Canada’s activities in other areas are also of importance. The Hzternal Affairs 
Monthly Bulletint covers all activities of the Department. 


{ Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, $1 per year. 


Section 1.—Diplomatic Representation as at Apr. 30, 1965 


Nore.—Changes in this listing subsequent to Apr. 30, 1965 and names of current representatives are given in 
Canadian Representatives Abroad and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published thrice yearly and 
obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 35 cents per copy. 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad 


Country and Year Present Status of Nekiby 
Representation Established Representative ee 
Argentina hi... saeco tots LO4IS RA bassadomee ac. emleecitoeie se Bartolomé Mitre 478, Buenos Aires 
Australia High Commissioner..........- Commonwealth Ave., Canberra 
Austria........ 4 Aumbassador- =). seine casacecser 49-51 Obere Donaustrasse, Vienna 
Belgium en 4 ATTN DASSAC OI ase eee ce heen re 35, rue de la Science, Brusse 
Bolivigt Re o4..ne ireekan ATM DSSSAGOrteemieniee mein aes c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza, 
prabaya 831, Plaza San Martin, Lima, 
eru 
Brazil ssc cc-sccnanceine Chet 1941 Ambassador. . Ba ean cooe a vonide Presidente Wilson 165, Rio de 
aneiro 
Britain Qh aaa ceeds 1880 | High Commissioner........... Ces House, Trafalgar Square, London 
.W.1 
Burmaawaee tap ces crane. tet oes 1958s * Ambassadors. sticecetestetesieetins c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 44 Ampang Rd., Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia 
Gameroonia. dameet tence oee ce 1962 iP Aim bassador.s-..aee seen ces avers Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
; ; ‘Yaounde 
Central African Republic..... 1962) |PAm bassadonsencmeni eeiceiinen sce Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 


Yaounde, Cameroon 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 
Ceylon Fy, wok daiseiwsniss.saes « 1953 | High Commissioner........... 6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens, 
Colombo 
GChadiek. 87,25. iv. cssnciiees’ 1962), |S Am bassador, ..s%siceecor» oes Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
Yaounde, Cameroon 
Chiat fF oad ae «Se Sits ate 1942 | Ambassador..............-000. Agustinas 1225, 5th floor, Santiago 
Colombia EOD oul ATO DASSAGOL: hc.ce5 ssc eines vais Carrera 10, 16-92, 8th floor, Bogota 
Congo (Brazzaville).. 21962) | * Ambassador, ..2..<:0 ccc occ Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
: Yaounde, Cameroon 
Congo (Leopoldville)......... 1962 | Chargé d’affaires ad interim 
BO ConBul yrs csieinsiseleiceeeiee Building C.C.C.I., Boulevard du 30 juin, 
Leopoldville 
Costa, Rica... ccccsesinasaee os 1961 Arm bassadoreniccssiccscnccs cess 4th floor, Edificio Banco Anglo Costarri- 
cense Avenida 2y Calle 3, San José 
CW aiarersterars cis aise ne eens cie.o wsiele 1945. | Ambassador.......0000s0 e000 Celle 30, No. 518, Esquina a7a, Miramar, 
avana 
CIPTUB Ty. avo ade alo aistslele swiss: 1961 |*High Commissioner........... 15A Heroes St., Nicosia 
Czechoslovakia............0+ 1943 SLAm bassadors. =... sisterpicmnd eee Mickiewiczova 6, Prague 6 
WIANOMEY «0 0.6 cc.sisie oie @reiaretee = 536 1962 WEAMDASSAGON. «cc csiciericccisccieiees c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4th floor, New Barclays Bank 
Bldg., 40 Marina Drive, Lagos, Nigeria 
MDOT Io coro ok ule 0, srerctccat is ale 1946 | Ambassador...............+00- Princesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen 
Dominican Republic......... O54 Ambassadors. jesse sie vis cic e.0 o's eae Copello, 408 Calle El Conde, Santo 
omingo 
Ecuador......... oie em ees: LOG ie AM DASSAGO, 5 .¢,0:0600 «sce o ealen Edificio I.C.S.A., 120 Diagonal Seminario 
ae y Avenida 10 de Agosto, 3rd floor, 
uito 
HL Salvador jase nes ence ate 1Q62)\\FAMbassador:... codec nc ces enes c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y Calle 3, 
San José, Costa Rica 
Hinland jsiocs> Gs » Ssease iced « 1949 nA bassadoriseccs. seer cee cae Pohjois Esplanaadikatu 25B, Helsinki 
TANCE. nardocrtarte he. se hwiuiel & 1028 At bassador... aves sissies eis 35 avenue Montaigne, Paris VIII 
AB OnN re coerce wesc aie civee tise ass 1962) 12am bassadoricyes<ajse esses sieves Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
Yaounde, Cameroon 
Germany, serde8)..cmenies:«seeeh 36 1950),); Amibassador)...3.....¢.secs00808 Zitelmannstrasse 22, Bonn 
GAN a TM a serisie 5 occscisletn de siete 1957 | High Commissioner........... E 115/3 Independence Ave., Accra 
GREECE sa tehioristialcls oe Oa bhienetde 1943 s|PAim bassador....sac sestretice aleeis 31, avenue Vassilissis Sofias, Athens 138 
Guatemala sch 's sicisions aaaiiesss 196 aleAmibassAdor’. ssc. css.ss oviee'se's 5a Avenida 11-70 Zona I, Guatemala City 
Guites MA cctecsis,c cota saves 1.962))|SAmibassadors., «cco cl<ie\clee oie of c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/3 Independence Avenue, 
: Accra, Ghana 
Fi aiti se. Poche Set aidsieaen less 19647 | Am bassador..csic)e. sisecis ele eer Route du Canapé Vert, St. Louis de Turgeau, 
Port-au-Prince 
Honduras ae scree, steiseniedeees 196 |FAmmbassad ors. cess celeste criereisele c/o Canadian Embassy, 4th floor, Edificio 
Banco Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y 
Calle 3, San José, Costa Rica 
Roeland < s .s 1s aseniin. steninntet 1949 Ambassador. scciisccce.cc ccs tacts c/o Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens 
} Plass 5, Oslo, Norway 
EnGiasccopesrent, dead asses stot are 1947 | High Commissioner........... 4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi 
Endonesiasaiecse. dante merce 1953 teAmmbassadoric nc csnoese cies sctee Djalan Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta 
YAN Genie isso careless leaieloeitociie 1958al Ambassador. . nese. eee es eerie Bezrouke House, corner of Takhte Djamchid 
Ave. and Forsat St., Tehran 
Tra... <isseistsniovias tek Eo athebine TOG 1a PAI DassaGOMs ocsceis« oicieie cow ieleisicre c/o Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 1610, 
Tehran, Iran 
Trelandiisiz?. .sssaeebedaeth-os 1940: |ivAmmibassador,., <<:<<.«, ctestete care ave x2 92 Merrion Square West, Dublin 2 
Israclvdlsasd. “Sas « azRnee iO) oc 19S Sui eAIm DassAdor, .-h.cc10.s.s104 0 tele 84 Hahashmonaim St., Tel Aviv 
Tally 22. «cso beans eee ee ake 1947 | Ambassador.........cceecceees Via G.B. de Rossi 27, Rome 
Tvory;Coast®. .sch...s5enees dee 1962 A PAIMDASEAGOD ce scrccencees Sees c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/3 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 
MADAAIGA. ciatoteye Ge ote <Jotstete clelel-te 1962 | High Commissioner........... 32 Duke St., Kingston . 
TADANS «04% abate aclas duis aels ae 1929a\wAmbassador,.....s0..esssncenee 16 Omote-Machi, 3-Chome, Akasaka Mi- 
nato-ku, Tokyo 
NOLGAN saigsncccleciss nesters ua eehs 19657 |" Aimbassadoriass. secre sacs c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha, 
rue Clémenceau, Beirut, Lebanon 
KON ya ge ntarrcle «iit sete leeieae 1965 |*High Commissioner..........- c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, Gailey and Roberts Bldg., Inde- 
pendence Ave., Dar-es-Salaam, United 
Republic of Tanzania 

TQQUWAIb 2: c.cisialsieces one or 1965)|* Ambassador, ....6.6 ceeeesce ee c/o Canadian Embassy, Bezrouke House, 
corner of Takhte Djamchid Ave. and 
Forsat St., Tehran, Iran 

Pebanon aitictiwicet Jost «ies $054.\ Ambassadors ac cis.co:s:0.0.0)050 He Immeuble Alpha, rue Clémenceau, Beirut 

Enxem bourg.istecicaisis to sehk-«s 1945 a RAMbASSAdONs « ccc:c.v sricieis cise ioe’ '« c/o Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, 
Brussels, Belgium 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Present Status of 
Representative 


Address 


Malaysia’..cetctees sorter eee 1958 
Maltat Soeter oe soem me 1964 
Mexico: .stareseee ate een ee 1944 
Morocco See eon ee 1962 
INetherlandss: as0.cceen eee ete 1939 
New Zealand's: scnues.qaictacn 1940 
NICaragUsiaaa cise eee ee eee 1961 
Niger Sis. Bees eee eee: 1962 
Nigeria’ aveccc cape eee ee 1960 
NOnwayanrsine: seonen rates 1943 
Pakistan >a cece ae ces 1950 
Panatna ere atest acrak cee 1961 
Paraguayes ct tieccr secccene 1962 
Pris. . akc tose hres aes 1944 
Poland $35 Sa eee 1943 
Portugal. soGocceuc teem 1952 
Republic of Korea............ 1964 
Seneégall...::0..ciaissc eee 1962 
Sierra Leones: eons sree 1961 
SouthAtricatessmectes semen: 1940 
Spaintes Be Pe See ee 1953 
DUGAN gone vce ermine cla 1961 
Swedeni.j eee ee tee 1947 
Switzerland y.900 sneer: 1947 
ihatlan dit. cw, cenme teen eee 1961 
TORO xeesisniie Se eae 1962 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 
Tunisia»: :. eee ee ee 1961 
Burkey wend ta eer ehsteree 1947 
Wganda.. picacisisasose scene 1962 


Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 


publics? AR ae 1943 
United Arab Republic........ 1954 
United Republic of 

Manzanige.<.<acoeee 1962 (1964) 


United States of America..... 1927 
Upper Violtanteerter. fae. ctict 1962 


High Commissioner........... 
Amn bassador.n:testee sees ceeer 


‘Ambassadork..scts «eek nieee 
*Ambassadoreeechaselenautene 


SAimibassador.42445% hiess/storee ere 


High Commissioner............ 
WAmibassador..pscnemonss ee eee 
High Commissioner........... 
SAma bassador Ih oy. meets 
wAun Dassadors titel. oe 
IAT ASSAC OD saws. fed terntuicslo es 
WAT basse d Or acascice oo oueeeits > oe 


TAU DASSAG OL aaa sereyalenivinere eevee 
‘Ambassadors 24% Steeenetees 


Aim Dassador au fa. su cesesies ciate 
*High Commissioner........... 
NOMDASSAGCOL. aces aterecen eee 
MATT DASSAG OFS jfclcteteteltel- ete ates 


WAIN DASSAC OLS. ig «cies cromclonic ate 


(ATI PASSA OF 510: Sale steeXole sore Sees 
Aa passa dors.ctteetelenethitnoe ee 
PATON ASS ACORN reyapdysutaressfelore es) 


EAN ASSAC OPWascoctaatelarersterseictele 


High Commissioner........... 
ARID AGHA ON aavetataredverctetetelatsineeten 


PATINO ASSAG OLE isos, oases 
Amp assadOrn.s.vrr. cree eee 
High Commissioner........... 
Ambassador sareroiadem ck cecier 


Aun based OF: aetentwercrerterscoe cats 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


Great Eastern Life Assurance Co. Bldg., 44 
Ampang Rd., Kuala Lumpur 

c/o Canadian Embassy, via G.B. de Rossi 
27, Rome, Italy 

Melchor Ocampo 463-7, Mexico 5, D.F. 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia, 
Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid, Spain 

5 and 7 Sophialaan, The Hague 

I.C.I. Building, Molesworth St., N.I., 
Wellington 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 4th floor, Edificio 
Banco Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y 
Calle 3, San José, Costa Rica 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4th floor, New Barclays Bank 
Bldg., 40 Marina Drive, Lagos, Nigeria 

4th floor, New Barclays Bank Bldg., 40 
Marina Drive, Lagos 

Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo 

Metropole Hotel, Victoria Road, Karachi 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 4th floor, Edificio 
Banco Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y 
Calle 3, San José, Costa Rica 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Bartolomé Mitre 
478, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Edificio Boza, Carabaya 831, Plaza San 
Martin, Lima 

Ulica Katowicka 31, Saska Kepa, Warsaw 

Rua Marques da Fronteira No. 8, Lisbon 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 16 Omote-Machi, 
3-Chome, Akasaka Minato-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4th floor, New Barclays Bank 
Bldg., 40 Marina Drive, Lagos, Nigeria 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4th floor, New Barclays Bank 
Bldg., 40 Marina Drive, Lagos, Nigeria 

Suite 66, Standard General Bldg., 238 Ver- 
meulen St., Pretoria 

Edificio Espafia, Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Roustom 
Pasha, Garden City, Cairo, United Arab 
Republic 

Strandvagen 7-C, Stockholm 

88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne ; 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Great Eastern Life Assurance Co. 
Bldg., 44 Ampang Rd., Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/3 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 

72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 

c/o Canadian Embassy,. 88 Kirchenfeld- 
strasse, Berne, Switzerland 

Ahmet Agaoglu Sokagi, No. 32, Cankaya, 

ara 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Gailey and Roberts Bldg., In- 
dependence Ave., Dar-es-Salaam, United 
Republic of Tanzania 


23 Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Moscow . 
6 Sharia Roustom Pasha, Garden City, 
Cairo + 


Gailey and Roberts Bldg., Independence 
Ave., Dar-es-Salaam 

1746 ee Ave. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, FE 115/3 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


Country and Year 


Present Status of 


Address 


Representation Established Representative 

TERT OMA V7 a oicln faa he os Leo cvs 19525 || Amibassadorss 20s o08 000 anaes 1409 Avenida Agraciada, 7th floor, 
Montevideo 

Weneziielac ve. anasto 1952) | Ammlbassadons. ote.) 1ckesth aches Avenida La Estancia No. 10, Ciudad 
Commercial Tamanaco, Caracas 

PVT OSE VIA, 3 cars scronanaarntp te 194371 Aria bassa core. ae acrieisie oh wepacee Proliterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade 

Other Missions 

Canadian Military Mission....1946 | Head of Mission............... Perthshire Block, Olympic Stadium, British 


Delegation of Canada to the 
International Commission for 
Supervision and Control in 
Cambodiattayiawpits ont wk 1954 

Delegation of Canada to the 
International Commission for 
Supervision and Control in 
NSARM pete wine sfauctark'e euler ork F- 1954 

Delegation of Canada to the 
International Commission for 
Supervision and Control in 
Wiet= Nami ayeas sicn- aun othe 1954 

Delegation of Canada to the 
North Atlantic Council..... 1952 


Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 1961 


Mission of Canada to European 
C@ommiunitiess§iis. 4.9.55 16 1960 


Permanent Delegation of Can- 
ada to the United Nations.1948 


Permanent Delegation of Can- 
ada to European Office of the 
United, Nations: .......... 1948 


Canadian Delegation to the 
Conference of the Eighteen- 
Nation-Committee on Dis- 
GLDAIMICIG Moyo. cteicid staxeoriele = «tak 1962 


Permanent Delegation of Can- 
ada to the United Nations 


Educational, Scientific and 

Cultural Organization...... 1960 
Consulates 

‘Brazil verde tase ttpuartataes 1947 
EPANGO pacers a tru nerionsunentaen 1965 
PT rat me ea ae 1965 
KG OMA yee iris cstsyetoisinre dn etre 1956 
Moe Bibbs ethers ead 8 loys 1961 
Ttaly aewaes vate se eee hens 1963 


Republic of the Philippines. ..1949 
United States of America..... 1948 


aealad 1947 
ie tensa 1948 
ee |, cee 1953 
‘Sy ORE, AB. 1952 
CL el eles. Se 1943 
SERA A BUF tae Pee 1961 
alee he eeoee 1948 
A Reda: Mi 1953 


Acting Commissioner.......... 


Comannissioners o.riciessslolelorere aces 


Commissioners scree mee eens 
Permanent Representative and 
Amipassadorse and essai. ace 
Permanent Representative..... 
Head of Mission and 
Ambassador tyars can «cereckint 
Permanent Representative and 


Ambassador: slice tee ete ae 


Permanent Representative and 
wNom bassa donee tin sameaaeantver 


Ambassador and Adviser to the 
Government on Disarmament 


Permanent Delegate........... 


Cons ttla ds cenop aes hae ce eS 


Cons ler arth oso 5, skale oie Seas 


WonsuliGeneralics ss sos 0k oceiee 
Consul General................ 


@onsuleGeneral. ty. ne sec et vont: 
ConsulsGenerall ifs ta + Sepaeve-stosise 
Consul, octisiceoitorvsss:onet isi epaieks 


Headquarters, Berlin (British Sector) 
224 Kéo Chéa, Phnom Penh 
rue Tat Luang, Vientiane 


Camp Vo Thanh, P.O. Box 220, Saigon 


Place du Maréchal de Lattre de Tassigny 
Paris XVI 


Place du Maréchal de Lattre de Tassigny 
Paris XVI 


35, rue de la Science, Brussels 4 


750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 


16, Pare du Chateau Banquet, Geneva 


2, Pare du Chateau Banquet, Geneva 


1, rue Chanez, Paris XVI 


Rua 7 de Abril 252, Sao Paulo 

Hotel Grand Montré, Bordeaux 

24 avenue du prado, Marseille, Bouche-du- 
Rhéne 62-59-05 

Ferdinandstrasse 69, Hamburg 

4 Duesseldorf 1, Bismarckstrasse 95, Dues- 
seldorf 

Via Pirelli 19, Milan 

Third Floor, L and S Bldg., 1414 Dewey 
Blvd., Manila 

607 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1189 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 

Suite 1710, 225 Baronne St., New Orleans 


12, La. 
680 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
333 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
1407 Tower Bldg., 7th Ave., at Olive Way, 
Seattle 1, Wash. 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 
Algeriaccecence ce oroe em TOGAMI BAIT DASSAGOE. erica tae wenn cents 2200 R Street N.W., Washington, D.C., 
20008, U.S.A. 
Argentinarwest. tsestocsceseter OSS PATIUASGAC OIA mastic siveiseiseers 211 Stewart St., Ottawa 
Australigierctees tc cn. tein co 1940 | High Commissioner........... 90 Sparks St., Ottawa 
Austrig..c heen c este nce: ee 1952"|PAmibassador:. ts sats nsese usec 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
Belgium iotijecsssarsce s:vivteteroerererereie MOST tl MAGIA DASSA GOT sacte ecaicictemeisiarercie 168 Laurier Ave. E., Ottawa 
Brazil i otcer scciatds crores sere 1941 4) Ambassador. i ctccetee.csce eevee 305 Stewart St., Ottawa 
Britain occcsseesccns 1928 | High Commissioner........... 80 Elgin St., Ottawa 
IBUTM hs csp esas hioie 1958)9)) Ani basse Gols: mssecemeeiieneeias 116 Albert St., Ottawa 
Cameroon en erecta 1962 7A bagsa dors 4a cieclee ee crete c/o Embassy of Cameroon, 5420 Colorado 
eat N.W., Washington, D.C. 20011, 
High Commissioner........... 448 Daly Ave., Ottawa 
FAITIDASSAGOE: cate rcltisisic lemurs 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 
Ambassador hts. cone sees 201 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 
ATID ASSA GON sa siaisiaieis <islevels «ja /e/e/ete 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 
Amb assadOn.neselenseiiieeiteriee c/o Embers, of Costa Rica, 2112 8 St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
VAIN DASSACOR ses seen tele teeeee 112 Sherwood Drive, Ottawa 
High Commigsioner........... c/o Embassy of Cyprus, 221M Rote aN. Wes 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
Czechoslovakia.............. 1940s Aim bassadors saeics ceases 171 Clemow Ave., Ottawa 
Denmark octet ones 1946>| FAimbassador...0.0%05se esc ee 446 Daly Ave., Ottawa 
Dominican Republic......... 0547 PAT aSSa COE sa ac ceiaceeieata eae 200 Rideau Terrace, Ottawa 
HG CURGOM se decensece ruin set 1961, | sAmbassador.).. ssc tees teens 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 
Finland ?# 22. socec centre ee OAS SISA IMIDASSAMOR. vote fee nuiecten eee 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
IB TAN CO sis ercyeians tteiaie sisierelscoetorels 19287 PArmbassador.. seas sce ecies s veer 42 Sussex Drive, Ottawa 
Gabon e syecsc cine hire sees 1962" | Ambassador... 0.0 5+ sciieeuae oe 4900-16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20011, U.S.A. 
(OLIN Vacirstcisiereresis cisternae LOSUF| Amit Dassacdor =. sceciem circ esiete oe 1 Waverley St., Ottawa 
Guana aiaaeieeaieee’s catenins 1961 | High Commissioner........... 75 Albert St., Ottawa 
IGIO6CO ihr. eas wicscaeguee nude AG4Th eAmbassador:....0 sseee erases Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
Guatemalarct. canto tects TOGIE| Ambassadors avessen caste ete 2220 eee N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
Us 
Gulla fier ace ssteisos einer senses 1962 | Ambassador......... seh ae AE c/o Embassy of Guinea, ao Leroy Pl. N.W., 
Washington 8, D.C., Ae 
Altice aleiaie lentes seen 19540 | “Ambassadors ..ssccaese0 enna ae 150 Driveway, Shae 
IN GAL Aa oa eo cen ee 1964 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim...| 7 Delaware Ave., Ottawa 
Teelandlss csc ctssivstnertare.s, cco 1948) | Ambassador. +. .2e sees tee ae ole c/o Embassy of Iceland, 1906-23rd St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


High Commissioner 200 MacLaren St., Outawe 


AIMDASSAGOL, wate as-is cree aicrsielct 275 MacLaren St. Ottawa 

INTAIDAESACOC ealale celine oie ..| 85 Range Road, Ottawa 

‘Ambassadors’, cots simerce tee eu He N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
PATI DASSA COD fans aicteseiseers.cie ears 170 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

VAT DASSAGOL jain eater teleree ernest 45 Powell Ave., Ottawa 

PATIDASSR ORS. sales « sieveiers cee ae 172 MacLaren St., Ottawa 

Amibassadoriges seer velee ee c/o Embassy of Ivory Coast, 2424 Mas- 


sachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 


VAM AICA G5 se eette stewie oar 1962 | High Commissioner........... 90 Sparks St., Ottawa 

VADALLA hero Seetsiamtorenine apieate 1928: | PAm bassa dor tnsmeacssce seiner 75 Albert St., Ottawa 

1565 0-1 SRR remo oan Sorte s 1963 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim...| 77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

Lebanon, nee een A0GDT Ambassador nasnstisee ts eae ee 401 Albert St., Ottawa 

huxembourgaee ones aceaee 1950 || Ambassador. (223.....0i20.0+-- c/o Embassy of Luxembourg, 2210 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 

Malivs soe ches etree reas 1963"|"Am bassador.:. +osa sc. ceceeeee c/o Embassy of Mali, 2130 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

MexiCos sas. ciceapiss came 19445) | FA passador.iateccccehecetees 88 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

Morocco Sear tesien ste ns 1962) |*Aanbassador = tas ctccs scenes c/o Embassy of Morocco, 1601-21st St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

Netherlands*s.,202- 4000s 1939 | Ambassador. ..:.....dec.ceee+> 12 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 

New Zealand: 3.5... cctes 1942 | High Commissioner........... 77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

Niger Rew cers cncs treme ser LOGS PAmIDASSAGDE-E nace euteenee nena c/o Embassy of Niger, 2013 Q St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

Norway TAT DASSA CONS «\<.<\0,0: les0 01s. ees 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

Pakistan High Commissioner........... 505 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 

Panama Arm baesa doris seneoo.0-e emeletee c/o Embassy of Panama, 2862 McGill Ter. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

DOT iy. fevgusesSiechai teh ase ones sire Ambassador 539 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 

Poland). sspaewuss-anns« dade ds Ambassador 10 Range Road, Ottawa 

Portugal.... Ambassador... 285 Harmer Ave., Ottawa 

Senegal..... ; Ambassador c/o Embassy of Senegal, 2112 Wyoming Ave. 


N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—concluded 


Country and Year Present Status of Add 
Representation Established Representative bese 
(Sioy shal CMs tg (er: ee ae a ae 19383) pAmmbassadors. os ciesiensedicieas sia 15 Sussex Drive, Ottawa 
Raitt cmieice tay ete ee 1955" |SAINDASSACOL teres tines arehtre sce 124 Springfield Road, Ottawa 
Peoneushr res he oseile). Seth Baek 1943 HieArn bassadorestiie.iteceodees bicee 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 
POW LEZETIONG i asec deisereh © 1946) | Ama bassadoris ms scat uticsain- 5 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 
PRRAMANG Cs otc co vegas cess 1962) (OAMTDReBACOr ccc. caeecc. cicets 119 Range Road, Ottawa 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 | High Commissioner........... 75 Albert St., Ottawa 
TEESE Bole Ae Cent Ce ener 195 7a) s Avi basse Or tac osicte teat roick aoe c/o Tunisian Permanent Mission to the 
United Nations, Tunisia aie 40 East 
71st St., New York 22, INoXs; A. 
BETA Vases ais Soke Ye Bs co onckoss AY COers 1944. We Ambassador: adi. stein att oe 197 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 
(OAC ain tcroet a's viele sitincehtccs ernie’ 1964 | High Commissioner........... c/o Permanent Mission of Uganda to the 


United Nations, 801 Second Ave., New 
Vor ks lidigeNwe Xs Ue Ses 


Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics. 452i FAs shoe 19427) Ambassadorieukt. .cieascs ete 285 Charlotte St., Ottawa 
United Arab Republic........ 1954,|'sAmmbassador-t... acchle ose + sisisiee 454 Laurier Ave. East, Ottawa 
United States of America..... 19277 |MAm bassadori.. st ccc rce seen ee 100 Wellington St., Ottawa 
Wruguays: ee nd.. RaA kes. Ale 1948 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim..| 124 Springfield Road, Ottawa 
eneZIEla. foe sty so seas lee cet L953 E| Am bassador-e ra uahar rane, 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 
VANS OSIA VIAL ore dacdee atitar tte 1942") "Anmbassador. wise eeais +. clet 17 Blackburn Ave., Ottawa 


Section 2.—International Activities, 1964-65 


Subsection 1.—Canada and Commonwealth Relations 


The Commonwealth today has been transformed basically from the compact and 
like-minded family of nations of predominantly European stock which constituted the Com- 
monwealth association from the enactment of the Statute of Westminster to 1947. With 
its present membership of 21 sovereign states covering about one quarter of the earth’s 
land surface, representing more than 700,000,000 people of many colours, creeds and 
languages, and including both economically developed and under-developed countries, as 
well as governments committed and uncommitted in the international power groupings, 
the Commonwealth more accurately reflects the world over which it spreads so widely. 
The interests of its members extend to all continents, and the variety of problems demand- 
ing their attention has greatly increased in scarcely more than a decade. 


Commonwealth members are enumerated according to the year (if post-1931, noted 
in brackets) when membership was proclaimed: Britain; Canada; Australia; New Zealand; 
India (1947); Pakistan (1947); Ceylon (1948); Ghana (1957); Malaya (1957); Nigeria 
(1960); Cyprus (1961); Sierra Leone (1961); Tanganyika (1961); Jamaica (1962); Trinidad 
and Tobago (1962); Uganda (1962); Zanzibar (1963); Kenya (1963); Malawi (1964); 
Malta (1964); Zambia (1964); Gambia (1965). Early in 1964, Tanganyika joined Zanzibar 
to form the United Republic of Tanzania. When Singapore, Sarawak and Sabah joined 
the Federation in September 1963, Malaya became Malaysia. 


Membership in the Commonwealth is a keystone of Canadian foreign policy. Canada 
has supported the extension and development of a strong Commonwealth, capable of exert- 
ing significant influence for international peace and progress. Commonwealth ties give 
Canada a special relationship with this group of nations which, despite the diversity of 
their backgrounds, share important ideals and traditions in common. Commonwealth 
ties are characterized in the main by a spirit of co-operation developed through consulta- 
tion and exchanges of views. These are continuous not only in Commonwealth capitals 
but in other countries, as also at the United Nations and other international gatherings. 


In addition to these continuing exchanges at many levels, special meetings are con- 
vened for the purpose of discussing and co-ordinating the growing body of Commonwealth 
plans and undertakings in special fields, and to review international developments in 
relation to the Commonwealth context. The most important conference of this kind in- 
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1965 was the meeting of Heads of Government (Prime Ministers and Presidents) opening 
in London on June 17. This was the thirteenth in the series of these meetings held at 
intervals since the end of the Second World War. Malta, Zambia and Gambia, the latest 
three countries to accede to membership, were represented for the first time as independent 
nations. 


Canada’s external aid for developing countries continued to be directed, in the main, 
to Commonwealth countries through the Colombo Plan, the Canada—West Indies Aid 
Program, and the Special Commonwealth Africa Aid Program (SCAAP). Canada’s total 
contribution under the Colombo Plan since the Plan’s inception exceeds $500,000,000. 
Canada aided Commonwealth countries in Africa through SCAAP to a total of $21,000,000 
for the period 1960-64. Approximately $16,000,000 was made available for aid and 
technical assistance to Commonwealth Caribbean countries from 1958 to 1964. During 
1964 Canada also undertook military assistance programs designed to improve the defence 
capability of certain Commonwealth countries. To this initiative may be added the 
adoption of a new special development-loan program for which $50,000,000 is now set 
aside yearly. On the whole, therefore, as Canadian contributions to already approved 
assistance programs increased, new ventures have expanded even further the total of 
Canada’s external aid, over 90 p.c. of which goes to Commonwealth countries. 


Canada is an active participant in the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship 
Plan (see p. 173) and is also playing a significant part in the training and provision of 
teachers for service in Commonwealth countries and assisting in plans for co-operation 
in technical education. During the academic year 1964-65, there were 261 Canadian 
teachers and 61 Canadians serving on university assignments under Canadian Govern- 
ment aid programs in the less-developed countries of Southeast Asia, Africa and the 
Caribbean area. 


Subsection 2.—Canada and the United Nations 


The problem of financing peace-keeping operations, and the even more important 
constitutional questions that it raised, dominated developments at the United Nations 
in 1964. The immediate problem arose out of the accumulated arrears which at the end 
of the year amounted to $115,000,000, 98 p.c. of which represented unpaid assessments 
for the peace-keeping operations in the Middle East and the Congo. The Soviet Union 
and its allies were sufficiently in arrears to be subject to Article 19 of the Charter, which 
stipulates loss of vote in the General Assembly for defaulting states when arrears exceed 
the total of assessed contributions for the two previous years. The Soviet bloc and France 
took the position that these assessments were not a binding obligation to which Article 19 
would be relevant, while Canada, the United States, Britain and the majority of members 
maintained that they were properly authorized assessments and should be paid. Although 
neither side was prepared to give way on the important points of principle at stake, both 
wished to avoid a confrontation over the application of Article 19 and, consequently, not 
only was the opening of the nineteenth session of the General Assembly postponed until 
Dec. 1 in the hope that the problem could be solved by negotiation but, when it did con- 
vene, it was decided not to deal with issues requiring a vote. After it became clear that 
the financial issue required extensive further study and that, in any case, little could be 
accomplished under the “no vote’’ procedure, the General Assembly adjourned on Feb. 
18, 1965, but before doing so set up a 33-member Special Committee on Peace-keeping 
Operations “‘to review the whole question of peace-keeping opérations in all their aspects” 
and to report back to the General Assembly by June 15. Canada is one of its members. 


In addition to the financial question, there were a number of other developments in 
the peace-keeping field in 1964. The United Nations Operations in the Congo (ONUC) 
was withdrawn at the end of June after four years of service during which it helped to 
maintain law and order and to preserve the territorial integrity of the Congo, and the 
United Nations Yemen Observation Mission (UNYOM) also concluded its activities in 
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supervising the cease-fire agreements between Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Re- 
public. Of particular significance was the unanimous decision of the Security Council in 
March 1964 to establish the United Nations Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) to contain the 
communal strife between the Greek and Turkish communities on that island. It was 
authorized on the basis of voluntary financing instead of assessment of the whole member- 
ship as was the case for the operations in the Middle East and the Congo. Canada con- 
tributed troops to all these peace-keeping operations as well as to the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF), the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO) 
and the United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan (UNMOGIP). 


Canada also convened a meeting in Ottawa in November to consider the technical 
aspects of the United Nations peace-keeping operations. Twenty-three countries which 
had contributed to past peace-keeping operations or which had formed or were intending 
to form standby units for this purpose were represented. It was generally agreed that as 
a result of the meeting the participants had a better understanding of each other’s problems 
and that their governments would be able to put this knowledge to use in preparing for 
future requests from the United Nations for military assistance in emergencies. 


In 1964 the United Nations continued to carry out its extensive programs in the field 
of economic development. The most significant event in this respect was the convening 
in Geneva from March to June of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment (UNCTAD), the largest economic conference in the history of the United Nations. 
It adopted some 60 recommendations on a wide variety of subjects and in December 1964 
it was established as an organ of the General Assembly. The United Nations Expanded 
Programme for Technical Assistance (HPTA) supplied 2,500 experts and 3,000 fellowships 
to developing countries, while the United Nations Special Fund had at its disposal ap- 
proximately $90,000,000 to spend on pre-investment assistance to developing countries. 


The advance of colonial territories toward independence continued and in 1964 
Malta, Malawi and Zambia were admitted to the United Nations. The Special Com- 
mittee of Twenty-four met frequently to consider a number of colonial issues including 
Rhodesia, South-West Africa, Aden, British Guiana and the Portuguese territories in 
Africa. The question of the apartheid policies of the South African Government remained 
in the forefront and was discussed in a series of meetings of the United Nations committees 
concerned and at the conferences of some of the Specialized Agencies. 


In the social sector, the Specialized Agencies continued their efforts to advance edu- 
cation, relieve hunger and improve public health, while the High Commissioner for Refugees 
and UNICEF carried on with their invaluable work on behalf of refugees and of children. 
During the year, the Human Rights Commission devoted much of its time to the drafting 
of a convention on racial discrimination and a companion declaration on religious intolerance. 

Since 1965 is International Co-operation Year, the Canadian Government and non- 
governmental organizations have sought to make its objectives better known and to give 
them added dimension by engaging in further projects in aid of the developing countries. 


Canadian Financial Contributions to the United Nations.—In 1964, Canada’s 
contributions to the United Nations system were as follows:— 


Percentage Contribution 
Agency Assessment (Canadian $) 


United Nations— 
reoular Dud get... sade tac eee oe sgh mae IE hes SAC GAS sree eine felt eter ees 3.12 2,730,031 


Special Accounts— 
Operations in the Middle East (UNEF)— 


PA SSOSBE City sarcte.cis inde oan toe te eiahs ee aataetantes As pEwIetintees da sense miaaceats mai 3.12 596, 482 

VOLES Y-Ae tre send ot AUP Ree ais MRE Ata eed oVaMy co Mesa Wv ee Dare eae alah. o abetasaunte tape e Potten esi Re 92,880 
Operations in the Congo (ONUC)— 

LNCS 0 |S ee f Peete a ae, ER eg Spero ee RRR AGE Par tig TROT Ere PARE Beil) 504,361 

IVOLUIEbAT Wh are, Se att. ce Seca enc ein. Pere Crna ItInE ccsvexe mn hetate eo Pcicnoteea te eosteies Hc 97,200 
ores. Ini@ypria( UNE LG Vie). 4. ANaas on ohio tnald ced Meta Olcbe. ts coool dk theaneke sckee Ze 4,971,500 
Congo Cavan» Mundie cey tesa tee Aeterna ted op caicainas Sicha S sien ass 500,000 


For footnotes, see end of statement, p. 166. 
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Percentage Contribution 
Agency Assessment (Canadian 8) 
United Nations—concluded 
Special Accounts—concluded 
Relief and Works Agency (UNWRA)— 
Gash ces4 38 Ash. HRS Ra EER IR ES, ISSN Eee SIESTA hae fae 43 500,000 
Wheat flours «20s cist. tet creccracten loca Nere ints Macaca eiaay “caja winnie natok ataheiae AD 500,000 
World Food Program— 
Cap lacd 364 shi Reh hoe Bebe Vy sts POR Raa See eee le eee is 602,350 
COUN roh raver bhi. Meee ee eee woe Ae IMENT, SHRI OORE soa omc c SBOE commoner 2% 994, 400 
High Commissioner for Refugees GUINFI ORR aiiaacne «ten svsvere sete ctetaee devetate a 290,000 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance (HPTA)............-..-.0000 ee 2,325,000 
Fo peLecert:' Wel shhh be OOM e EEE he Micky Mer teri Caern Magy AMEN, Be er rIE oD meee 5 OF ee 5,000,000 
Childrenis Bund*GUN ICE Rs tec cave e dace a tem mated steers te otis omits x 800,000 
Specialized Agencies and International Atomic Energy Agency— 
International Labour Organization’ (LEO); w.. «ic Aelss + eee > cide ele sieve lose seaieters 3.39 595,278 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO)— 
Resular Dud geben rssemc tat coe oettaha ere os elele ea Matai aistete ai Tantei Sore ete ele. 4.18 796,688 
Voluntary; programs: tii wurss ete ar ike alas Seren serpe ieee ech noire eee enc alaeast mes a 5,000 
Worldi Health Organizations (WILO)). majss cise sae os os aa elec als eee ccitciae ee sites 2.85 1,060,338 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO).. 2.98 611,673 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). ........... 0. ccc cece eee ecens 4.55 219,309 
International Nelecommunication, Unions (iL) ys rw. «cae rieoeelscirseiigemee ee 3.28 127,800 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO)). 1.22... cs. . cc ce vancs eee cctsederne 2.63 32,262 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO).............. 1.64 10,082 
Universal’ Postal Union GUI U)) pact rer sc crema eee ote see nc eeereen nee 2.69 29,480 
International Monetary: FundRace) taee scale .ierd.tetart sere ebrote ote ereeraa ele eae 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD).............. 3 3 
International Finance Corporation(he ©): ses seem. «ren ceimcie tee aa cies octet 
International Development Association (IDA)...........ceceecee cee sceccteeees a 7,872,620 
International Atomic Energy Agency— 
Regulanibudgebe. o-. cierto eer eee is , 2.89 201,914 
Operational budget Ln 62,208 
Related Organizations— 
Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM)............... 4 60,000 
International Comimitteeof theRedi@rassine. aca: oe nen cul icoae irae ee cele oa 15,000 
United (Nations#Aissociationjin' Canada yeiats.cacoe tne eretnoeee cies settee ste Bs 12,000 
1 Jan. 1, 1964 to June 30, 1964. 2 Estimated. Canada pays all costs of maintaining its contingent in Cyprus 


but recovers from the UN the out-of-pocket expenses of Canadian personnel at Nicosia Zone and UNFICYP head- 
quarters. The figure cited does not include salaries and similar costs which Canada would have had to pay if the 
personnel had remained in Canada. 3 Canada has paid in full its subscriptions to these organizations and, 
therefore, was not required to make payments in 1964. It is expected, however, that additional subscriptions will 
be made to the IBRD and IMF in 1965 as a result of the general review of quotas in the IMF authorized by its 
Board of Governors at the Annual Meeting in Tokyo in 1964. 4 Canada withdrew from ICEM in 1962 but 
has continued to make an annual grant for the transportation of refugees. 


Specialized Agencies.—Canada is a member of each of the 13 Specialized Agencies 
of the United Nations. As well, Canada holds membership in the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA), an autonomous international organization under the aegis of the 
United Nations. These Agencies are bodies with wide international responsibilities 
established by intergovernmental agreement, which act in relationship with the United 
Nations to assist in carrying out the terms of the Charter. Co-ordination of their activities 
is promoted by the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The Committee is composed of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the executive heads of the Specialized Agencies and the Director- 
General of IAEA. It considers not only administrative questions common to them all, 
but projects on problems of special urgency to be undertaken jointly by several Agencies. 


International Labour Organization.—The International Labour Organization (ILO) 
was originally established with the League of Nations in 1919 and became a Specialized 
Agency of the United Nations in 1946. It brings together representatives of governments, 
employers and workers from 110 member states in an attempt to promote social justice 
by improving working and living conditions in all parts of the world. ILO is responsible 
for a number of technical programs, financed by the United Nations Special Fund and the 
Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, as well as training projects under its regular 
budget. To further its work, the ILO holds numerous meetings during the year, including 
the regular International Labour Conference each June in Geneva. At the Conference 
in June 1964, the principal debate focused on methods of modernizing and streamlining 
the programs and structures of the Organization. 
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Food and Agriculture Organization.—The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
came into being in 1945, the first Conference being held in that year in Quebec City. The 
objectives of the Organization are to raise the levels of nutrition and living standards of 
its members and to improve the techniques of the production and distribution of food and 
agricultural, fishery and forestry products. To this end, the FAO Secretariat collects, 
analyses and distributes technical and economic information and encourages appropriate 
national and international action. A Council meets twice a year to give direction and 
policy guidance to the Secretariat; the FAO Conference, which is the governing body of 
the Organization, meets every other year. Headquarters are in Rome, Italy. 


Canada has participated actively in FAO activities and is a member of the Council, 
the Committee on Commodity Problems (CCP), the Consultative Sub-Committee on 
Surplus Disposal, the FAO Group on Grains, the North American Forestry Commission 
and other FAO bodies. A number of Canadians are on the staff at Rome headquarters 
and many Canadians have undertaken assignments under FAO technical assistance pro- 
grams. Canadian membership in the Organization is provided for by an Act of the 
Canadian Parliament passed in 1945. A committee of officials from Canadian Government 
departments (the Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee) has been established to 
maintain liaison between the FAO Secretariat and the Canadian Government. 


The FAO and the United Nations are jointly responsible for the World Food Program, 
a three-year experimental project that went into operation at the beginning of 1963. The 
Program provides food aid on a multilateral basis for emergency relief and to promote 
economic and social development, including feeding of children. With a contribution of 
approximately $7,000,000 to the three-year project, Canada is the third largest financial 
supporter of the World Food Program. 


World Health Organization.—The World Health Organization (WHO) came into being 
in 1948 and is one of the largest of the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, having 
a membership of 120. Functioning through the World Health Assembly (an organization 
composed of an Executive Board, a Secretariat and six Regional Committees), WHO acts 
as a directing and co-ordinating authority on international health matters. In addition, 
it provides advisory and technical services to help countries develop and improve their 
health services. The 17th World Health Assembly was held in Geneva in March 1964. 
(See also the item ‘International Health” in Subsect. 7, Sect. 1, Part I of Chapter VI on 
Public Health, Welfare and Social Security.) 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization.—The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) was established in 1946 
“to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule 
of law, for human rights and fundamental freedoms’’. 


Total membership in UNESCO at the end of 1964 was 117 states. The Organization 
is made up of three principal organs—the General Conference, which is the policy-making 
body, the Executive Board and the Secretariat. Representatives from member states 
make up the General Conference which meets every two years to consider applications for 
membership, elect the Executive Board, plan the program and approve the budget for the 
ensuing two-year period. The latest General Conference was held at the headquarters 
of the Organization in Paris in October and November 1964. It approved a budget of 
$48,900,000, giving priority to the educational needs of the developing countries and to 
science activities, particularly the application of science to development. The Canadian 
assessment rate is 2.98 p.c. The next General Conference will take place in Paris in 
October 1966. 


International Civil Aviation Organization—The International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization (ICAO), with headquarters in Montreal, is the only Specialized Agency of the 
United Nations with headquarters in Canada. Canada has been a member of the 27-nation 
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Council, the governing body of ICAO, since its inception in 1947. The Fifteenth Session 
of the ICAO Assembly, consisting of all member states, will be held in Montreal from 
June 22 to July 19, 1965. 


International Telecommunication Union.—Canada is a member of the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU), a Specialized Agency of the United Nations, which traces 
its origin to the International Telegraph Convention of 1865 and the International Radio 
Telegraph Convention of 1906. The Administrative Council of the ITU met in Geneva 
in the spring of 1964; Canada was represented at that meeting and at meetings of subsidiary 
bodies which took place during the year. 


World Meteorological Organization.—Canada is a member of the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO), a Specialized Agency of the United Nations since 1951 but developed 
from the International Meteorological Organization founded in 1878. During 1964, 
Canada was represented at the regular meetings of a number of the subsidiary bodies of 
WMO. Presidents of two of the eight technical commissions of the Organization elected 
in 1964 were Canadian. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization.—The Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) was established in 1959 to promote inter- 
national co-operation on technical shipping problems and the adoption of the highest 
standards of safety and navigation. In September 1964, an extraordinary session of the 
IMCO Assembly was convened in London. Membership of the Council was expanded 
during 1964 from 16 to 18 in order to provide broader representation on a geographical basis. 


Universal Postal Union.—One of the oldest and largest of the Specialized Agencies, the 
Universal Postal Union (UPU) was founded in Berne in 1874 with the principal aim of 
improving postal services throughout the world and promoting international collaboration. 
The Universal Postal Congress is the supreme authority of the UPU and normally meets 
every five years to review the Universal Postal Convention and its subsidiary instruments. 
In the interim, activities of the Union are carried on by an Executive Council, a Consultative 
Committee on Postal Studies and an International Bureau. The 15th Congress, which 
should have convened in 1962, was held in Vienna from May 29 to July 10, 1964. 


International Monetary Fund—The International Monetary Fund, set up by the 
Bretton Woods Conference in 1944, came into being in 1945. It provides machinery for 
international consultation and collaboration on monetary, payment and exchange problems. 
Included in these purposes are the promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of 
exchange restrictions, the establishment of a multilateral system of current payments and 
the expansion and balanced growth of international trade. Also, member countries under 
certain conditions may draw on the regular resources of the Fund, which now amount to 
some $15,993,000,000 (of which the equivalent of approximately $10,000,000,000 is in gold 
and convertible currencies) or on the supplementary resources of $6,000,000,000 made 
available in 1962 under the General Arrangements to Borrow. The Fund had 102 members 
as of Apr. 30, 1965. Canada has been represented on the Fund’s Executive Board since 
its inception. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development—The IBRD or World Bank 
was founded at the same time as the International Monetary Fund at the Bretton Woods 
Conference in 1944 to assist the development of productive resources in member countries 
by extending loans where private capital is not available on reasonable terms and by 
providing technical assistance. The loans are made from the paid-up subscriptions of 
member states, from the surplus accumulated by the Bank and from loans raised in the 
markets of member states. By Dec. 31, 1964, the subscribed capital was $21,228,800,000 
(U.8.). The Bank’s first loans were for European postwar reconstruction but in 1948 the 
Bank turned to lending for development and an increasing proportion of its funds has been 
directed to the less-developed areas of the world. As of Dec. 31, 1964 the Bank had made 
402 loans totalling $8,352,200,000 ( U.S.) in 74 countries or territories. About $6,287,100,000 
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(U.S.) of this had been disbursed and $2,679,500,000 had been either repaid to the Bank 
or sold to other investors. Up to Dec. 31, 1964, the Bank had used or been able to allocate 
for lending the equivalent of approximately $1,718,000,000 from paid-in capital, including 
the full $75,000,000 of the paid-in portion of Canada’s subscription. 


International Finance Corporation—The function of the International Finance Cor- 
poration, which is an affiliate of the IBRD, is to promote the growth of productive private 
enterprise by assisting private capital, by acting as a clearing house in bringing together 
investment opportunities and private capital and by helping to enlist managerial skill and 
experience when not otherwise available to a project. Of a total capital subscription 
of $99,000,000 (U.S.), Canada has provided $3,600,000. 


International Development Association.—The IDA, also an affilate of the IBRD, was 
established in September 1960 to meet the situation of a growing number of less-developed 
countries whose need for and ability to make use of outside capital is greater than their 
ability to service conventional loans. Consequently, the terms of IDA development credits 
are designed to impose far less burden on the balance of payments of borrowing countries 
than conventional loans. Credits extended to date have each been for a term of 50 years, 
bearing no interest. At the end of 1964, paid-in and prospective resources of IDA amounted 
to $1,595,000,000 (U.S.). Prospective contributions to be paid in over the three years 
1965-68 (subject to legislative authorization) will amount to $750,000,000 (U.S.) of which 
Canada’s share will be $41,700,000 (U.S.). IDA began operations in November 1960 and 
extended its first development credit in May 1961. By Dec. 31, 1964, it had extended a 
total of 70 development credits totalling $1,002,000,000 to 27 countries in Africa, Asia, 
the Middle East and the Western Hemisphere. 


International Atomic Energy Agency.—Formed in 1957, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) is an autonomous international organization under the 
aegis of the United Nations. The Agency was given a mandate to seek to accelerate and 
enlarge the contribution of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity throughout the 
world in a variety of ways. Because Canada has been designated as one of the five members 
most advanced in nuclear technology, including the production of source materials, a 
Canadian representative has served on the IAEA Board of Governors since the inception 
of the Agency. In 1964, Canada’s Permanent Representative was elected Chairman of 
the Board. 


During September, the IAEA sponsored the Third United Nations Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Nearly 3,700 delegates and observers from 77 countries 
took part. Canada sent a delegation of approximately 60 persons from industry and 
government. The main theme of the Conference was the production of nuclear power for 
peaceful purposes. This Conference was followed by the IAEA Eighth General Conference 
held at the Agency headquarters in Vienna. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited donated 
a $30,000 Gammacell for research purposes at the Agency Laboratories in Vienna, which 
was installed in May 1964. Canada also made a voluntary contribution of $57,600 to the 
General Fund to be applied to the Agency’s technical assistance program, which placed 
Canada fourth in this respect after the United States, Britain and West Germany. 


International Law Commission.—By Article 13(1) of the Charter of the United 
Nations, one of the purposes of the UN General Assembly is to encourage the progressive 
development of international law and its codification. In order to implement and to assist 
in this function, the International Law Commission was created by a General Assembly 
resolution dated Nov. 21, 1947, It is composed of 25 members who are elected in their 
individual capacity. They serve for terms of five years and, in general, represent the 
main forms of civilization and principal legal systems of the world. On Nov. 28, 1961, 
Canada’s Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs was elected to membership of 
this Commission. The 25 countries whose nationals form, at present, the International 
Law Commission are: Afghanistan, Algeria, Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Britain, Canada, 
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China, Dahomey, Ecuador, Finland, France, India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Nigeria, 
Poland, Spain, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the 
United States of America, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization* 


There were two Ministerial Meetings held during 1964, and meetings at NATO head- 
quarters in Paris of the Permanent Representatives of the North Atlantic Council were 
held continuously throughout the year. 


The annual spring meeting was held in The Hague from May 12-14, attended by the 
Foreign Ministers of the NATO Alliance. The Canadian Delegation was led by the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. Ministers discussed the annual political appraisal 
of the state of the Alliance and emphasized the role of the Atlantic Alliance as the in- 
dispensable guardian of security and peace, and thus as the prerequisite for social and 
economic progress. The NATO Council reaffirmed that a just and peaceful solution to 
the problem of Germany can be reached only on the basis of the right of self-determination, 
and agreed that every suitable opportunity should be taken to bring nearer to realization 
the wish of the German people for reunification in freedom, and thereby ensure an enduring 
peace in Central Europe. 


NATO Ministers expressed their concern at the situation in the southeastern region 
of NATO arising from the continuing disorders in Cyprus. They reaffirmed the full 
support of their governments for the action decided upon by the United Nations Organiza- 
tion with a view to restoring law and order, and for the efforts of the mediator appointed 
by the United Nations to seek an agreed solution of the problem. 


Ministers expressed their deep regret at the impending departure of Mr. Dirk U. 
Stikker, who announced his intention of retiring from the Secretary-Generalship of NATO. 
The Council invited Signor Manlio Brosio, former Deputy Prime Minister and Defence 
Minister in the Italian Government and the present Italian Ambassador in Paris, to become 
Secretary-General in succession to Mr. Stikker as from Aug. 1, 1964. Signor Brosio 
informed the NATO Council of his acceptance of this invitation. 


The annual Ministerial Meeting held in Paris Dec. 15-17 was attended by a Canadian 
Delegation led by the Secretary of State for External Affairs and the Minister of National 
Defence. Ministers surveyed the whole field of East-West relations and noted that 
recent developments in China and the Soviet Union had increased the uncertainties with 
which the world is faced. They reiterated their conviction that it remained essential for 
the Alliance to maintain and strengthen its unity. Ministers also reviewed the situation 
in various areas in Asia, Africa and Latin America. They reaffirmed their interest in the 
stability of those areas in the economic and social welfare of the peoples concerned. 


In their discussions on the state and future progress of the Alliance, Ministers em- 
phasized the importance of strengthening and deepening their political consultation. 
Recognizing the challenges that may face NATO in the years ahead, they directed the 
Council in Permanent Session to study the state of the Alliance and the purposes and 
objectives commonly accepted, and to keep Ministers informed. 


Ministers expressed their conviction that the unity and military preparedness of the 
Alliance had safeguarded peace and preserved the freedom of the West in the past. So 
long as general and complete disarmament under effective international control has not 
been achieved, any weakening of the Allied defensive posture would expose the Alliance to 
increased pressures. Ministers therefore stressed the importance of maintaining the cohesion 
of member states in the strategic as well as the political field. Ministers also examined 
the problems concerning the Alliance in the field of conventional and nuclear weapons. A 
thorough exchange of views on these problems took place and will be continued. Ministers 
reaffirmed the significance they attached to the studies of the interrelated questions of 


* The terms of the Treaty and the organization of the Council and subordinate committees are dealt with in 
the 1954 Year Book at pp. 113-115. A short review of the events leading up to the establishment of NATO and its 
subsequent membership is given in the 1960 Year Book at p. 167. 
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strategy, force requirements and resources, initiated at the Ottawa meeting in May 1963, 
and instructed the Council in Permanent Session to continue them with the assistance of 
the NATO Military Authorities. 


With regard to Greek—Turkish relations, Ministers heard a report by the Secretary- 
General on the ‘‘watching brief”? conferred on his predecessor at The Hague in May 1964 
and agreed that this watching brief should continue. They reaffirmed their determination 
to lose no opportunity of contributing to a reduction in tension and a peaceful, agreed and 
equitable solution of the problem of Cyprus, confirming also their support for the efforts 
of the United Nations and the mediator. 


Canadian Contributions to NATO.—Support for NATO during 1964 continued 
to be one of the foundations of Canadian foreign policy. As its contribution to the military 
strength of the Alliance, Canada maintains an army brigade and an air division in Europe 
and supporting forces in Canada, including one battalion assigned to the Mobile Reserve 
of Allied Command Europe. It has assigned a substantial naval force to the Supreme 
Allied Commander Atlantic (SACLANT) for the defence of the Canada—United States 
region in case of emergency and participates with the United States in the defence of the 
North American Continent through the North American Air Defence Command (NORAD). 


Since 1950, Canada has contributed approximately $1,800,000,000 in mutual aid to 
Huropean members of NATO. The aid program, consisting of contributions to NATO 
infrastructure and military costs, transfers of equipment to member countries and aircrew 
training in Canada of NATO forces, continued throughout 1964. This program has 
decreased in magnitude with the changing conditions and the increasing ability of the 
European members to meet their individual defence requirements. 


Subsection 4.—Canadian External Aid Programs 


The Colombo Plan.—The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held at Colombo, Ceylon, in January 1950. Although the Plan was initiated by 
Commonwealth governments, it is not exclusively a Commonwealth Program. It is 
designed to assist in the economic development and the raising of living standards of all coun- 
tries and territories in the general area of South and Southeast Asia. Its membership now 
includes Afghanistan, Australia, Bhutan, Britain, Brunei, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Maldive Islands, Nepal, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, Viet-Nam and the United States; the latter is also 
engaged in a substantial program of economic aid in the same region. Afghanistan and the 
Maldive Islands are the latest members and were admitted to membership in 1963. 


The Colombo Plan is supervised by a Consultative Committee composed of Ministers 
of the member countries, who meet once a year to review projects and exchange views on 
policy matters. As a consultative body, it makes no collective policy decisions binding 
member countries; a Council for Technical Co-operation, on which Canada is represented, 
meets regularly in Ceylon to develop the technical co-operation program of the Plan. 
Consultative Committee meetings were held in Karachi in 1952, New Delhi in 1953, Ottawa 
in 1954, Singapore in 1955, Wellington in 1956, Saigon in 1957, Seattle in 1958, Jogjakarta 
in 1959, Tokyo in 1960, Kuala Lumpur in 1961, Melbourne in 1962, Bangkok in 1963 and 
London in 1964. At the Jogjakarta meeting it was agreed to extend the Colombo Plan 
for another five years from June 1961, and this was similarly approved for a further five- 
year extension at the London meeting in 1964. Reports of the Committee on progress and 
future plans are published after each annual meeting; each report also contains sections 
describing the activities of member countries. 


From the inception of the Plan in 1950 through April 1965, Canada made available a 
total of $528,678,000 in grant aid for capital and technical assistance projects in South and 
Southeast Asia; Parliament appropriated $64,007,000 for Canadian participation in 1964-65, 
including $19,000,000 in Special Development Loans and $19,500,000 for food aid. Al- 
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though nine countries are now receiving capital assistance from Canada, the largest contri- 
butions have so far been made to Ceylon, India, Malaysia and Pakistan. The Canadian 
contribution consists primarily of direct assistance to various development projects, in- 
cluding equipment for multi-purpose irrigation and hydro-electric projects, power-gener- 
ating plants, construction and fisheries projects and resources surveys, hospital equipment 
and cobalt therapy units, as well as educational and laboratory equipment and books. It 
has also included gifts of raw materials, commodities and foodstuffs, such as industrial 
metals, asbestos, fertilizer, wheat, wheat flour and butter, from the internal sale of which 
recipient governments have been able to raise funds to meet local costs of economic develop- 
ment projects. 


Under the Technical Assistance Program, up to March 1965, 2,931 persons from all 
countries in the area had come to Canada for training in a variety of fields, the major ones 
being public administration and finance, agriculture, co-operatives, engineering, mining 
and geology, statistics, health education and social welfare. More than 347 Canadian 
experts had been sent abroad for service in Colombo Plan countries in such fields as fisheries, 
agriculture, engineering, mining and prospecting, co-operatives, public administration, 
education and vocational training, and public health. Other Canadians were employed on 
aerial resources survey teams and on the installation and operation of capital equipment. 


Commonwealth Caribbean Program.—In 1958, when the Federation of the West 
Indies was being formed, Canada undertook a five-year $10,000,000-program of economic 
and technical assistance. It was later decided to continue providing assistance to the 
area after the dissolution of the Federation with the provision of $2,100,000 in 1963-64 
for Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados, Leeward and Windward Islands, British 
Guiana and British Honduras. As part of its expanded aid program for 1964-65, the 
Canadian Government made available in loans and grants to the area a total of $9,000,000. 


The major project undertaken by Canada at the request of the Federation was the 
provision of two passenger-cargo ships for inter-island transportation, at a cost of nearly 
$6,000,000. The vessels were commissioned in the summer of 1961 and handed over to 
the West Indies Government. Other projects that have been completed include a deep 
water wharf in St. Vincent, a residence hall for the University of the West Indies in Trini- 
dad, port-handling equipment for five harbours, schools in three islands and warehouses 
at two sites. Additional projects now under way include the provision of freshwater 
systems in two islands, an aerial survey of Trinidad and a series of development studies 
for that island, the provision of lumber for a housing scheme, factory buildings and rural 
electrification equipment for Trinidad, the construction of a bridge and sewerage system 
in Jamaica, the supply of a fishing vessel for Jamaica and the shipment of highway main- 
tenance equipment and diesel locomotives to British Guiana. 


A substantial amount of technical assistance has also been given. As of Mar. 31, 
1965, training programs had been arranged in Canada for 346 students from the Common- 
wealth Caribbean. Their fields of study included agriculture, engineering, fisheries, 
forestry, medicine and public administration. In addition, 170 Canadians have been sent 
to the Commonwealth Caribbean; they included teachers, soil surveyors and advisers in 
statistics, legal drafting, housing, films, radio broadcasting, postal services, Indian affairs, 
technical education and harbour management. 


Special Commonwealth Africa Aid Program.—lIn the autumn of 1960 the Canadian 
Government undertook, subject to parliamentary approval, to contribute $10,500,000 to 
a Special Commonwealth Africa Aid Program over a three-year period beginning Apr. 1, 
1961. The program, known as SCAAP, arose from discussions at the meeting of Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers in 1960. Roughly speaking, SCAAP is a counterpart in Africa 
of the Colombo Plan in Asia, although it is entirely a Commonwealth scheme. The main 
donor countries are Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand; some of the newer 
Commonwealth members, particularly India and Pakistan, have been able to provide 
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limited amounts of technical assistance in the fields in which they have experience and 
specialized knowledge. All of the Commonwealth areas of Africa, both independent 
countries and dependent territories, qualify for assistance under this program. 


Within the context of Canada’s expanded aid programs, increased levels of grant 
assistance were available in the year ended Mar. 31, 1965 for Commonwealth countries 
and territories of Africa. In addition, discussions were begun with a number of African 
countries on projects that would be suitable for special development loan financing. 


During 1964-65, grant aid expenditures totalled almost $5,000,000, a figure nearly 
50 p.c. above the level of $3,300,000 in the previous fiscal year. The increased expendi- 
tures related principally to the provision of teachers and advisers and of training facilities 
in Canada; expenditures for these purposes rose from $2,256,000 in 1963-64 to $3,691,000 
in 1964-65. Expenditures on capital projects and the supply of equipment increased from 
$1,106,000 to $1,297,000 during the same period; the number of teachers and other technical 
advisers on assignment in Africa financed by Canadian aid funds rose from 189 to 278; 
and the number of African students receiving training in Canada under SCAAP and Com- 
monwealth Scholarship Plan auspices was 400 compared with 278 in the previous year. 


Construction progressed on a Trades Training Centre at Accra; this Centre, staffed 
by Canadians and Ghanaians, is expected to open its doors in January 1966. During 
1964-65, projects were initiated or continued in six countries—Ghana, Kenya, Malawi, 
Nigeria, Tanzania and Uganda. Major projects were principally in the fields of resource 
development, mapping and education. The second phase of a mapping and aerial survey 
in Nigeria was begun, which will involve a total Canadian expenditure of almost $3,500,000, 
representing the costs of Canadian photography carried out in Nigeria (Canadian aircraft 
and crew) and the production in Canada of the required survey maps. Canada is also 
participating in a similar mapping survey of South-East Tanzania and has committed 
$1,000,000 to cover Canadian costs. Agreement was also reached on a feasibility survey 
for the establishment of a pulpwood industry in Malawi to exploit the timber resources 
of the Vipya Plateau. In Nigeria, as part of a comprehensive rural water development 
program, Canada undertook an extensive water resources survey. 


Educational Assistance to French-Speaking States in Africa.—In April 1961, 
the Canadian Government announced an offer of assistance in the educational field to the 
French-speaking states in Africa, and subsequently appropriated $300,000 for this purpose 
for each of the years ended Mar. 31, 1962, 1963 and 1964. It was decided at the com- 
mencement of this program that emphasis should be placed on the provision of Canadian 
teachers for Africa. For the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, aid was substantially increased 
and an allocation of $4,000,000 was provided to allow for development of a capital assist- 
ance program as well as expansion of technical assistance. During the year, 67 teachers 
served in French-speaking Africa and there were 54 students receiving training in Canada. 
Preliminary surveys for bridge construction and hydro-electric development were carried 
out and an agriculture education survey of six countries was in progress at the end of the 
year. Arrangements were made to assist the Republic of Guinea in its roads improvement 
program by the provision of heavy equipment. A series of educational films was offered 
to Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, Congo, Dahomey, Morocco, Niger, Togo 
and Upper Volta. A contribution of $500,000 was made to the UN Congo Civilian Fund. 


The Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan.—The proposal to 
establish a Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan was made at the Trade and 
Economic Conference held at Montreal in September 1958. The Conference envisaged a 
scheme of 1,000 university scholarships, of which Britain undertook to provide one half 
and Canada one quarter. The details of the proposed scheme were worked out at the 
Commonwealth Education Conference at Oxford in 1959. This Plan was designed to 
enrich the intellectual life of each country of the Commonwealth by enabling an increased 
number of its abler students to share in the wide range of educational resources available 
through the Commonwealth and thus promote the equality of educational opportunity at 
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the highest level. During the academic year 1964-65 there were 237 Commonwealth 
scholars in Canada and, since the Plan first became operational during the 1960-61 aca- 
demic year, a total of 479 scholars have come to Canada for advanced study. 


Arrangements were made in 1965 to introduce Research and Visiting Fellowships as 
part of the Canadian contribution to this Plan. It is expected that each year three Re- 
search Fellowships will be awarded for a full academic year and five Visiting Fellowships 
for shorter periods. These Fellowships are intended for senior educationists from other 
Commonwealth countries to enable them to visit Canadian universities and other educa- 
tional institutions to carry out investigations, study or research in their particular fields. 


Co-operation with the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, and with 
Other International Aid Programs.—In addition to the annual contributions made to 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, Canada arranges 
training programs in Canada for individuals studying under the auspices of the different 
Specialized Agencies. This service is also extended to the technical assistance program of 
the International Co-operation Administration of the United States as well as to other 
international aid organizations. Up to Mar. 31, 1965, more than 2,000 individuals had 
come to Canada through the various agencies from more than 100 countries in all parts 
of the world. Assistance is also given by recruiting Canadians for service with the Special- 
ized Agencies on specific technical assistance assignments in under-developed countries. 


External Aid Office.—As of Nov. 9, 1960, the operation and administration of 
Canada’s external assistance programs became the responsibility of the External Aid Office, 
established by Order in Council of that date, and placed in charge of a Director General. 


As mentioned under the separate programs above, additional funds were made avail- 
able for grant assistance in 1964-65. Canada also introduced a development loan program 
for which $50,000,000 was authorized by Parliament on a non-lapsing basis. The terms 
of the loans are comparable with those of the International Development Association— 
up to 50 years maturity, non-interest-bearing, ten-year grace period, and 0.75 of 1 p.c. 
service charge. 


Also during 1964-65, Parliament approved for the first time the establishment of a 
separate food aid program under which the External Aid Office is able to purchase food 
products to meet part of the Canadian contributions to the FAO World Food Program 
and to meet the needs of countries requesting this form of Canadian assistance. During 
the year, some $22,000,000 worth of wheat and flour was purchased under this appropria- 
tion for shipment to less-developed countries, the amount including a supplementary 
appropriation of $7,000,000 to meet an emergency situation in India. 


Subsection 5.—Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 


The Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) was estab 
lished in October 1961 as successor to the OEEC, with Canada and the United States 
joining the countries of Western Europe as full members of the new body. Japan, pre- 
viously a member of the Development Assistance Committee, became, in May 1964, a full 
member of the OECD and the first member from outside Western Europe or North America. 


The prime purpose of the OECD is to promote among member governments co- 
operation in the fields of economic policy, trade and assistance to developing countries, 
though it also provides a valuable forum for discussion of common problems in agriculture, 
industry, finance, technology and manpower policy. In 1963, Ministers approved an 
annual growth target for member countries for the next seven years of 4 p.c. in real gross 
national product. Because of its development from the former OEEC, the Organization 
was at first concerned largely with questions of primarily European interest but, as its 
membership expanded, it has become increasingly a recognized forum for broader consul- 
tation among advanced industrial countries, particularly on questions of economic and 
financial policy and on the problems of the developing countries. In this latter regard, 
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the OECD now constitutes the main forum for consultations among developed countries 
concerning the recommendations of the UN Conference on Trade and Development held 
in Geneva in the spring of 1964. 

The OECD brings together government officials as well as representatives of private 
business, labour unions, universities and other non-governmental bodies in both delibera- 
tive and consultative capacities, and provides for international liaison among such groups. 
Within Canada, liaison has been established with the business community through the 
Canadian Business and Industry Advisory Committee, which was established in 1962 and 
comprises representatives of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
Parallel arrangements exist for consultation with Canadian labour organizations. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Census of Population 


This Section presents only a limited summary of the voluminous data on population 
recorded by the 1961 Census of Canada, with certain comparable data from earlier censuses. 
More detailed information is published in a series of reports which are obtainable from the 
Queen’s Printer or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list of these publications is 
available on request from the Information and Public Relations Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Growth and Movement of Population* 


Population Growth.—Canada’s population stood at 18,238,000 in 1961 as against 
10,377,000 in 1931 and 5,371,000 in 1901. In the first decade of the century, the gain of 
34 p.c. was greater than in any censal period up to 1961. Growth was associated with the 
opening up of the West for settlement and massive immigration from overseas. During 
the 1901-11 period, about 1,760,000 immigrants entered the country and natural increase 
amounted to an estimated 1,000,000. As the total increase in population was 1,835,328, 
it is evident that there was substantial emigration during the period. In the 1911-21 
period, population growth dropped to 22 p.c. Military losses in the First World War 
and losses during the influenza epidemic, which together amounted to about 120,000, 
were a factor in this decline. Although the flow of immigrants was reduced during the 
war years, it had been very heavy immediately preceding the War, so that the total 
number for the period (1,612,000) was very close to that for the previous censal period. 
However, emigration was also extremely high and the increase in population amounted to 
1,581,306, representing 2 p.c. per annum compared with 3 p.c. in the 1901-11 period. 


In the decade 1921-31, the rate of increase dropped to 18 p.c. Immigration fell to 
1,200,000 and emigration was estimated at 1,000,000. Thus the increase in population, 


* An outline of the growth of population in Canada since the beginning of the seventeenth century may be found 
in Vol. I of the 1931 Census. Other accounts of population growth prior to the present century are included in Vol. I 
of the 1941 Census and Vol. X of the 1951 Census. 
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which amounted to 1,588,837, was only 229,000 greater than the natural increase. A 
feature of this period was the rapid growth of population in Western Canada, partly the 
result of immigration and partly the result of an influx of people from Eastern Canada. 
During 1931-41, the population increase was just under 11 p.c. During the depressed 
conditions of the 1930’s, marriage and birth rates were significantly lower and only 
150,000 immigrants came to Canada, although, in addition, 75,000 Canadians returned 
from the United States. Emigration was also much lower than in the previous decades, 
amounting to an estimated 250,000. Natural increase was only 1,220,000, the crude 
birth rate falling from 27 per thousand of the population in the 1921-25 period to 24 per 
thousand in the succeeding five-year period and to 20 per thousand during much of the 
1931-41 decade. During 1941-51, population growth was restored to pre-depression levels. 
Excluding Newfoundland which became part of Canada in 1949, it amounted to 19 p.c.; 
including Newfoundland it was 22 p.c. Much of the increase took place in the second 
half of the decade, reflecting heavy postwar immigration and a sharp rise in the marriage 
and birth rates. 


In the 1951-61 period, the population growth rate at 30 p.c. came close to approaching 
the extremely high rate of the first decade of the century. However, the two periods 
contrast in many ways. In the early period there was a wider dispersal of population 
increases as whole regions across the Continent were opened up; in the recent period there 
was a concentration of growth in urban communities although some spreading of popula- 
tion into newly developed northern areas took place. Natural increase accounted for 
about 75 p.c. of the growth. Although there was some decline in the death rate, the trend 
of natural increase reflected very closely that of the crude birth rate which began to rise 
during the War and remained high throughout the period. Net immigration accounted 
for the remainder of the increase; during the decade, 1,542,853 immigrants entered the 
country, more than double the estimated emigration. Although all provinces gained in 
population during 1951-61, the rates of increase varied widely. The greatest increases 
resulted from a combination of natural increase and net migration which in the two large 
provinces of Central Canada and the two most westerly provinces accounted for over 
87 p.c. of the total actual increase. In contrast, increases in the other six provinces were 
entirely accounted for by natural increase. 


1.—_Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
Preceding Census, Decennial Census Years 1901-61 
Nore.—Populations for the decennial census years 1871, 1881 and 1891 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 149. 


The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 will be found in the 1951 edition, p. 131, 
and census populations for 1956 in the 1961 edition, p. 146. 


Province 


or 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 | 1951 | 1961 
Territory 


NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION 


: 2 I z t 361,416 457, 853 
103, 259 93, 728 88,615 88,038 95,047 98,429 104, 629 
459,574 492,338 523, 837 512,846 577, 962 642,584 737,007 
331,120 351, 889 387, 876 408, 219 457, 401 515, 697 597, 936 

1,648,898 | 2,005,776 | 2,360,510 | 2,874,662 | 3,331,882 | 4,055,681 5,259,211 
2,182,947 | 2,527,292 | 2,933,662 | 3,431,683 | 3,787,655 | 4,597,542 6, 236, 092 
255, 211 461,394 610,118 700,139 729,744 776,541 921, 686 

91,279 492,432 757,510 921,785 895, 992 831,728 925,181 

73,022 374, 295 588, 454 731,605 796,169 939,501 1,331,944 
178, 657 392,480 524,582 694, 263 817,861 | 1,165,210 1,629, 082 

27,219 8,512 4,157 4,220 4,914 9,096 14,628 

20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,028 16,004 22,998 

Canada............ 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,9492) 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 | 18,238,247 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 178. 
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1.—Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
Preceding Census, Decennial Census Years 1901-61—concluded 


Province 
or 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 

Territory 

PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM PRECEDING CENSUS 

NGG e ae Stns st sabato 1 1 1 1 1 1 26.7 
LAOS Beene ae onet ace —5.3 —9.2 —5.5 —0.7 8.0 3.6 6.3 
INSSi nanometre eaiace 2.0 7.1 6.4 —2.1 1207 11.2 14.7 
ING Bid cde deicletomeanseicee Sell 6.3 10.2 52 12.0 L227 15.9 
QUO. cis cct6, cts neste esac ats 10.8 21.6 Wied 21.8 15.9 Daz. 29.7 
Ont ener eer eee ee) 15.8 16.1 17.0 10.4 21.4 35.6 
Man vit ona tease 67.3 80.8 32.2 14.8 4.2 6.4 18.7 
Sask: i nanasuten cases _ 439.5 53.8 21.7 —2.8 —7.2 11.2 
Altar ne scattetariicineters — 412.6 57.2 24.3 8.8 18.0 41.8 
BiGe Feat see 82.0 119.7 33.7 BYES 17.8 42.5 39.8 
MUD ate tocta Oh es ptr _— —68.7 —§1.2 1.8 16.2 85.1 60.8 
IN Wess sie ae siarate welene s ohs —79.7 —67.7 25.4 14.4 29.1 30. 43.7 
Canada............ U1 34.2 21.9 18.1 10.9 21.8 30.2 


1 Populations of Newfoundland (not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1901, 220,984; 1911, 242,619; 1921, 263,033; 
1931, 281,500 (estimated); 1941, 303,300 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal 
Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 


2.—Factors in the Growth of Population, 1951-61 


: Population : Population 
aes (105 Z Births Deaths Dee es ie Minion 61 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Nildscphiacsetiemoin st 361, 416 141,165 30,169 110,996 4,200 96, 437 —14,559 457, 853 
Pale eace eae ae 98, 429 26,990 9,369 17,621 1,451 6,200 —11,421 104, 629 
NGS seenseveesrianns 642,584 187,571 59,278 128, 293 19,148 94,423 —33, 870 737,007 
Ni Biaintiesie eae. 515, 697 165, 299 45 , 838 119, 461 9,718 82, 239 —37, 222 597, 936 
Ques. acecctesisemu cess 4,055,681 | 1,348,440 350, 140 998, 300 325,329 | 1,203,530 205, 230 5,259, 211 
Onta sane 4,597,542 | 1,426,211 472,718 953, 493 817,292 | 1,638,550 685 , 057 6, 236,092 
Maniatis. seas chose 776, 541 220,016 70,326 149, 690 66, 344 145,145 —4,545 921,686 
Sask. sposscstcesoteets 831,728 238,998 66, 674 172,324 30,715 93,453 | —78,871 925,181 
Alita, agh-./sienttecias 939,501 345, 025 79, 830 265,195 112,520 292,443 127,248 | 1,331,944 
BiGiacanertvanen donee 1,165,210 355, 736 131,945 223,791 155, 052 463 , 872 240,081 1,629, 082 
Weaand NIW.at:: 25,100 12,889 3,855 9,034 1,084 12,526 3,492 37,626 
Canada.......|14,009,429 | 4,468,340 | 1,320,142 | 3,148,198 | 1,542,853 | 4,228,818 | 1,080,620 | 18,238,247 


Table 3 shows the natural increase and the total population increase for Canada and 
the provinces in the periods 1941-51, 1951-55 and 1956-61. The balance between the 
total increase in population and the natural increase during a period represents the 
difference between inward and outward movements, i.e., net migration. The net migration 
data shown for provinces indicate the net movement of population arising partly from 
interchange of population between provinces and partly from persons entering and leaving 
the country. 
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3.—Numerical Changes in the Population of the Provinces through Natural Increase 
and Migration 1941-51, 1951-56 and 1956-61 


Natural Population Increase Net 
Increase according to Census Migration 
Province 
1941-51 1951-56 1956-61 1941-51 1951-56 1956-61 1941-51 1951-56 1956-61 
INGE cl cote iat ainrotcs sb 51,851 59,145 fd 53, 658 42,779 ads +1,807 | —16,366 
12 OM ies AReress 15, 802 8,959 8, 662 3,382 856 5,344 || —12,420 | —8,103 —3,318 
ONGDS. crop oitce eis s 103,512 63,133 65,160 64,622 52,133 42,290 || —38,890 | —11,000 | -—22,870 
oN RLS haha oan Ok: 99,904 59,774 59, 687 58, 296 38,919 43,320 || —41,608 | —20,855 | —16,367 
(Oita Enea aoe 736,058 | 476,627 | 521,673 | 723,799 | 572,697 | 680,833 || —12,259 | +96,070 | +109, 160 
Ont n cee eae 505,034 | 430,386 | 523,107 | 809,887 | 807,391 | 881,159 ||+-304,853 |+377,005 | +308, 052 
Diaries 8 Seas 530 107,510 73,684 76,006 46,797 73,499 71,646 || —60,713 —185 —4,360 
Rasieye tno 135, 106 86,030 86,294 | —64, 264 48,937 44,516 |I—199,370 | —37,093 | —41,778 
SAILS tiones cites 150,303 120,961 144, 234 143 , 332 183,615 208, 828 —6,971 | +62,654 +64, 594 
BC ea etcne 116, 527 98, 206 125,585 347, 349 233, 254 230,618 -+230,822 |+135,048 | +105,033 
Canada!,.,... 1,972,394 |1,473,211 |1,674,987 |2,141,358 |2,071,362 |2,157,456 ||+168,964 |+598,151 | +482,469 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The earlier movement of population in Canada from east to west has not been apparent 
since the 1920’s. Although British Columbia has continued to show population gains from 
migration since 1931, much of this gain has been at the expense of the Prairie Provinces. 
Although the three Prairie Provinces lost by migration about 267,000 persons between 1941 
and 1951, they gained 25,000 in the period 1951-56 and 18,000 in the period 1956-61. 
Manitoba lost almost 61,000 people between 1941 and 1951 but only 5,000 persons since 
then. Saskatchewan has been a consistent loser since 1941, losing on the average almost 
20,000 a year during the 1940’s and around 8,000 a year during the 1950’s. Alberta lost 
only about 7,000 in the decade 1941-51 and gained close to 65,000 in each of the five-year 
periods 1951-56 and 1956-61. British Columbia gained through migration at the rate of 
about 23,000 a year during the 1940’s, about 27,000 a year in the first half of the 1950’s and 
21,000 annually in the 1956-61 period. On an absolute basis, Ontario received more 
people through migration than did British Columbia but, in relation to its larger popula- 
tion, the gain was only about one third as important. Most of Ontario’s growth through 
migration was from immigration rather than interprovincial movement of population. 
Quebec had a slight loss between 1941 and 1951 and a considerable gain in the next ten 
years, due also to immigration. The Maritimes as a whole lost 175,000 persons over the 
quarter-century. 


MOBILITY OF CANADA’S POPULATION, 1956-1961 * 


Spatial mobility of people within the national boundaries is one of the basic factors 
in changing the size of local populations. In areas of major in-migration or out-migration 
it is likely to alter their population structure as well, since migration tends to be highly 
selective with respect to certain characteristics of individuals and families involved. 
Unattached young adults, for example, are likely to be more foot-loose than middle-aged 
family heads assuming heavy responsibilities both at home and at work. Changes gener- 
ated by migration in a local population, in turn, will have compounded effects on its 
future trends by either accelerating or decelerating population growth and structural 
change. In communities that have been subject to a large influx of young adults, growth 
dynamics will be strengthened; in communities of origin of young migrants the process 
of aging and slackening of population growth will be likely to set in. Furthermore, both 
the immediate and long-range demographic changes set forth by migration will have far- 
reaching social and economic repercussions. Service demands, housing needs, labour 


*Prepared by Miss Y. Kasahara, Central Research and Development Staff, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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supply and diverse other facets of community life will undergo changes at both the sending 
and the receiving ends of migration streams. Migration may also create social problems 
or stimulate fundamental changes in the social and cultural context of community life. 


Until recently, paucity of pertinent data on migration in Canada has deterred the 
progress of research on this phenomenon. With the exception of information collected 
in the 1941 Census, in fact, no direct data on movement of Canada’s population were in 
existence. Even the 1941 Census data, moreover, are not sufficiently comprehensive to 
permit intensive analysis. Estimates derived from a 20-p.c. sample of private households 
in the 1961 Census thus represent a significant landmark in the study of population mobility 
in Canada. The data provide detailed information on migration over the 1956-1961 
period, including mobility status of Canada’s population, the magnitude and direction of 
migration streams, the types of movement, the types of areas of origin and destination of 
migrants, and characteristics of both migrant and non-migrant population. Related to 
other facts during this five-year period, these time-oriented data also permit some appraisal 
of the social and economic ‘determinants and consequences’ of migration. 


Questions on mobility status were asked of all persons 15 years of age or over in each 
private household in the sample. Mobility status of persons five to 14 years of age as of 
the 1961 Census date was assumed to be the same as that of the family head. Persons 
under five years of age—those born since June 1, 1956—were excluded, since migration in 
this Census was measured in terms of the place of residence on June 1 in 1956 and 1961. 
Estimates derived thus represent only the population five years of age or over who resided 
in private households in Canada in the 1961 Census. Persons in collective-type house- 
holds, such as institutions, hotels and large lodging houses, are not included.* 


Concepts and Definitions 


Mobility, as used here, refers to spatial or geographic movement. It is to be distin- 
guished from ‘social mobility’ which refers to a change in socio-economic status. Spatial 
mobility often precedes or follows social mobility, but not always. 


Movement could take place from one apartment to another in the same house or it 
could span across the country from Newfoundland to British Columbia. Obviously, not 
all movements may be considered as migratory. Movement within the same neighbour- 
hood, for example, which introduces no fundamental change into the established order of 
individual and collective life, is not migratory. Long-distance movement, which is likely 
to involve significant changes in the life conditions of movers as well as in the context of 
community life, is generally regarded as migratory. Theoretically, however, it is dificult 
to draw a clear-cut line between ‘migratory’ and ‘non-migratory’ movements. In the 
first place, distance travelled in spatial mobility is on a continuum; where to place a cutting 
point for separating migrants from non-migratory movers thus becomes inevitably a 
matter of more or less arbitrary choice. In the second place, although distance of move- 
ment is in general associated with the extent of change to be introduced into the life of the 
individual mover or of the community, the association does not always hold true. Further- 
more, these and other conceptual problems are intertwined with various difficulties 
involved in the measurement of migration. Migration, therefore, has to be defined on an 
‘operational’ basis by imposing some boundary lines to be crossed and a degree of perma- 
nence in a shift in residence to be established before a movement may be counted as a 
case of migration. 


In the 1961 Census, migration was defined as a change in the usual place of residence 
across the municipal boundaries and was measured on the basis of the reported place of 
residence on June 1 in 1956 and in 1961. Movers within the same municipality constituted 
a special category but were not treated as migrants. The municipality was chosen as 
the smallest unit of area for defining migration primarily for the following two reasons: 
(1) that respondents could report on their past usual place of residence with a reasonably 


* More details about the sampling and estimation procedures adopted are given in the Introduction to the 
1961 Census of Canada Report, Vol. IV. 
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satisfactory degree of accuracy; and (2) that most intermunicipal movers are likely to 
undergo changes in their community ties and living arrangements. This approach is 
admittedly arbitrary and is subject to its inherent limitations. Some intermunicipal 
movers (e.g., migrants between Rockcliffe Park and the east end of the city of Ottawa) 
may well be shorter-distance movers than some intramunicipal movers (e.g., movers from 
one end of a large metropolitan city to its other end). So long as area boundaries are 
used as a basis for distinguishing between migratory and non-migratory movement, this 
type of problem is unavoidable. 


Mobility Status and Type of Movement.—In the 1961 Census, the population 
was divided into the following categories according to mobility status and type of move- 
ment: non-movers—persons who resided in the same dwelling on June 1 in both 1956 and 
1961; intramunicipal movers—persons who lived in one dwelling on June 1, 1956, but in 
another within the same municipality five years later; intraprovincial migrants—persons 
who lived in a given municipality on June 1, 1956, but in another municipality within the 
same province five years later; interprovincial migrants between contiguous provinces and 
between non-contiguous provinces; and migrants from abroad—both Canadian-born and 
foreign-born. These categories were adopted as rough approximations to a scale of 
distance of movement spanned. Obviously, the same type of problem as is associated 
with the definition of migration is involved in this scale. Some interprovincial migrants, 
for example, may have crossed only a boundary road, while some intraprovincial migrants 
may have travelled hundreds of miles. On the average, however, distance of movement 
increases as we go down the list. 


Gross and Net Migration.—The total number of migrants into an area and the 
total number of migrants out of an area both represent gross migration. The first group 
is defined as in-migration and the second group as out-migration, so long as movement 
took place within Canada. The balance between the two represents net migration, which 
may be either net in-migration or net out-migration. 


It should be noted, however, that the figure for gross movement falls short of the 
total number of moves made during the 1956-1961 period because of (1) deaths of movers 
prior to the 1961 Census and (2) persons who moved more than once over the period, since 
only one move could be counted in the Census. (In fact, those who returned to their 
original residence before June 1, 1961 would be in the category of non-movers, since 
mobility status was measured in terms of the usual place of residence on June 1 in 1956 
and in 1961.) 


Basic Findings* 

Mobility Status of Canada’s Population, 1956-1961.—Of the estimated 15,300,000 
persons five years of age or over residing in private households in Canada at the time of 
the 1961 Census, 6,500,000 or 42 p.c. changed their usual place of residence within Canada 
at least once over the preceding five-year period. Nearly 60 p.c. of these proved to be 
movers within the same municipality. To put it differently, one out of every four residents 
in Canada in 1961 was an intramunicipal mover during the five-year period 1956-1961. 
Of the remaining 40 p.c. of the internal movers, four fifths moved from one municipality 
to another within the same province, and only one fifth crossed the provincial boundaries. 
An overwhelming majority of movers in Canada during this period thus appear to have 
been short-distance movers. 


Urban-Rural Differences in Mobility Status.—The dominance of short-distance 
movers prevailed for all types of communities. The mobility rate, or the number of 
movers of a given type per 100 population, shows a consistent drop from one category of 


* Only a brief summary of the basic findings on the mobility of the total population five years of age or over 
is presented here. A more detailed analysis is given in a chapter on ‘‘Mobility of Population in Canada, 1956-1961,” 
in the General Review, the 1961 Census of Canada Report, Vol. VII, and in a forthcoming census monograph on this 
subject. 
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movers to another as we go down the list given in Table I, regardless of the type of area 
involved. The impact of mobility on local communities, however, varied significantly 
among different types of area. 


The urban centres contained a much higher proportion of mobile population than the 
remainder of the country, indicating the ratio of one mover to every two residents. As 
expected from housing developments, rapid changes in land use and other primarily urban 
conditions favouring internal mobility, the intramunicipal mobility of the urban population 
was significantly higher than that of the rural population. Almost one out of every 
three urban residents in 1961 had moved within the same municipality during the preceding 
five years. This was nearly double the corresponding rate for the rural non-farm popula- 
tion and four times as high as that for the rural farm population. The urban inter- 
provincial in-migration rate was also highest, although its difference from the corresponding 
rural non-farm rate was only slight. The impact of intraprovincial migration, on the 
other hand, was strongest on the rural non-farm population, over 45 p.c. of the total in- 
ternal movers falling in this category. Mobility among the urban population thus repre- 
sented primarily intramunicipal movement and only secondarily in-migration from different 
municipalities, while mobility among the rural non-farm population was mainly a function 
of in-migration. Judged from the mobility status of the residents in 1961, the rural farm 
population was the most stable; more than 80 p.c. reported the same place of residence for 
1956 and 1961. 


I.—Mosinity Stratus or UrBAN, RurAt Non-rFarM, RuRAL FARM AND Toran PopuLation, 
Five Years or AGE or Over, BY Type or Movement, 1961 


Type of Movement Urban Rural Non-farm Rural Farm Total Population 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Non-movers............005 5,158,278 | 48.3 1, 692,422 60.0 1,503,006 | 82.9 8,348,706 | 54.6 
Movers within Canada....| 5,096,512 | 47.8 1,087,788 | 38.6 299, 700 16.5 6,484,000 | 42.3 
Intramunicipal.......... 8,219, 442 30.2 490, 160 17.4 154,177 8.6 8,863,779 25.2 
Intraprovincial.......... 1,444,795 13.5 494, 236 17.5 125, 444 6.9 2,064,475 13.5 
Interprovincial.......... 412,961 3.9 96 , 563 3.4 17, 266 1.0 526,790 3.4 
Moved, but place of resi- 
dence in 1956 not stated 19,314 0.2 6,829 052 2,813 0.2 28, 956 0.2 
Migrants from abroad..... 421,349 3.9 38, 708 1.4 9,858 0.5 469,915 3.1 
Wotalsiic3 sor «eispesiess 10,671,139 | 100.0 2,818,918 | 100.0 1,812,564 | 100.0 || 15,302,621 | 100.0 


Provincial Differences in Mobility Status.—The over-all mobility status of 
provincial populations differed significantly by their geographic location. In general, the 
total mobility rate becomes higher moving across the country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast—from 27 p.c. in Newfoundland to almost 49 p.c. in Alberta and British 
Columbia. The rates for these two western provinces were, in fact, appreciably higher 
than the rate for Ontario—the most urbanized province in the country. The only 
significant deviation from this general pattern of increasing mobility from east to west was 
Saskatchewan. ‘The mobility rates by type of movement, however, did not show such a 
consistent pattern. The intramunicipal mobility rate was highest in Quebec, followed by 
Alberta, Ontario and British Columbia in that order. In general, however, the lower rates 
prevailed in the more rural provinces, while the more urbanized provinces tended to 
evince intensive intramunicipal mobility. The intraprovincial mobility rate also indicated 
a more or less direct correlation with the degree of urbanization, with British Columbia 
leading the other provinces and Newfoundland standing at the bottom of the scale. The 
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interprovincial in-migration rate was highest in Alberta, with British Columbia following 
close behind. These two western provinces appear to have been the major centres of 
attraction to relatively long-distance migrants during this period. In absolute terms, the 
total interprovincial migrants to Alberta amounted to approximately 80,000 and those to 
British Columbia nearly 90,000. Surprisingly, the share of interprovincial migration for 
Ontario was smaller than its degree of industrial urbanization or its strategic location 
suggested, although the total number of migrants in this category for the province exceeded 
150,000—the largest in the country. Quebec, which has traditionally demonstrated a 
unique pattern of development in many of its demographic features, scored the lowest 
interprovincial in-migration rate—lower even than that of Newfoundland. 


II.—Mosiniry Rates! or Popunation Five YEARS oF AGE OR OVER, 
FOR THE PROVINCES AND CANADA, 1956-1961 


Total 
Intra- Intra- Inter- 
Province municipal provincial provincial Moree 
Movers Movers Movers Canada? 
HNewtoundisnc sascnmarep caitsce heres oe sci e eaullaeimeueiies 17.9 7.4 1.6 Qed 
Prmece’Haward Island. «sessecccios cont arices eae 1357 8.5 5.6 28.0 
ING Vat COLA Mn i ee crtomea secncmea tere eevcercele cremate sine 18.3 10.5 4.1 33.0 
WNowsBrunswicksscpveuicsk «sia cle said cu ee sale ov acta 17.6 9.9 4.9 32.6 
IQEC Gre ere r nie ara crs sielatacese het ain vec baye odo alway sn siate aiets 27.5 ey 8) 1.5 42.5 
Ontario weeay ae. atvoec ice eee let cs ates eee 26.0 14.1 2.8 43.2 
MianiGOD as Ania sce le cates Monte Milton ate tok 24.7 10.8 5.4 41.2 
Saskatchewantencs sae roca saa m ac cance earaig be decerane 20.6 13.4 4.2 38.5 
PSE OUGUE ea ececns Seite ieee raion laicini Sie nelle euauarivacstesetoriereereaehs 26.1 15.1 7.3 48.8 
BriishiColumbial +t vse seco codes rea coe 25.9 16.6 6.4 48.8 
CEWAMAE ce octane tists ssceye.n ciel valainrarerstec dies oon eV 25.2 13.5 3.4 42.3 
1 Per cent of movers of a given type to total population. 2 Includes those who did not state their place 
of residence in 1956. 3 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Urban-Rural Differences in Gross and Net Migration.—The mobility rate 
examined above reveals the extent of intramunicipal mobility and in-migration to a given 
type of community. The effect of out-migration, however, is not evident in this measure; 
it is only indirectly reflected in the size of the base population. In order to assess the 
total impact of mobility on a given population, therefore, the two opposing streams of 
migration as well as their net balance must be examined. 


The urban centres during the 1956-1961 period were exposed to strong cross-currents 
of migration. In every size group of urban areas a high in-migration rate was matched 
by a correspondingly high out-migration rate. In the absolute volume of in- and out- 
migration, the largest urban centres with 100,000 or more population overshadowed the 
others, absorbing over 1,100,000 migrants and sending out almost as many.* The intensity 
of both streams of migration, however, was greatest among the smallest centres under 
10,000 population, while the urban areas between 30,000 and 100,000 population proved 
to be somewhat more stable than others. If the largest urban communities representing 
most of the census metropolitan centres are excluded, the migration rate or the impact of 
migration on a given local population appears to have been inversely correlated with its 
size. 

Contrary to expectations, the effect of the two counteracting streams of migration 
on the urban population as a whole was a slight net loss.t Although the larger urban 
centres with 30,000 or more population gained some population through migration (intra- 
and interprovincial migration combined), the gain for this group was too small to cancel 


* These figures include the migrants from one urban centre of 100,000 or over to another in the same size group. 

+ Exclusion of the residents in collective-type households from the sample universe may well have resulted in 
an understatement of in-migration to urban centres, since this group with the majority living in urban centres is 
likely to have contained a larger proportion of highly mobile population than the residents in private households. 
Even after an allowance is made for the possible understatement of urban in-migration, however, the general pattern 
remains unchanged. 
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out the net out-migration from the smaller centres. For the urban centres with less than 
30,000 population the total out-migration rate amounted to 25 p.c., while the total in- 
migration rate was approximately 20 p.c.* The resulting net out-migration thus came 
to one loss for every 20 residents of these smaller urban centres in 1961. 


III —Gross anp Net Micration Rates! or POPULATION Five YEARS oF AGE OR OVER, 
BY Typr or MIGRATION AND Tyrer or ARkA, 1956-1961 


Intraprovincial Migration Interprovincial Migration 
Type of Area 

In Out Net In Out Net 
Urbanswe.cuveee ears 14.4 14.9 —0.5 4.1 4.2 —0.1 
LOO000 orn OViers sian dascasacete 13.8 13.6 0.2 4.4 wall 0.7 
30000299) 999.8, sara eveye lesen, cms ae 12.7 11.4 1.4 3.0 3.7 —0.7 
1O}000=29 990 Wk. Seat neenars stesele 15.0 18.5 —3.5 4.4 5.9 —1.5 
Umidentl0; 00079 seers: weactrees tse 17.8 21.2 —3.4 3.8 5.8 —2.0 
Ruraleiva. video nes eee anes 14.0 12.9 1.2 2.6 2.4 0.2 
Non fartinaansoceee tee sucialse ee 18.5 8.4 10.1 2.6 niga 2.5 
ATAU a stare rarafaretacstaravey Relrrecars corepavet earn wy 7.2 19.6 —12.4 1.0 4.3 —3.3 


1 The base population excludes those movers who did not report their place of residence in 1956. The migrants 
from tural areas who did not state the type of rural residence in 1956 are distributed into rural non-farm and farm 
categories according to the reported distribution. 


As will be discussed below, the majority of urban migrants were interurban movers, 
generating population shifts among individual urban centres alone. It should be noted, 
however, that the net interchange of population between urban and rural non-farm 
communities during this period was invariably in favour of the latter, regardless of the 
size of the urban areas involved. Some net migration gain witnessed among the larger 
urban centres, in fact, represented a balance between a net gain from smaller urban 
centres and rural farms on one hand and a net loss to rural non-farm communities on the 
other. The smaller urban centres suffered a net loss due to out-migration to rural non- 
farm communities as well as a drain toward larger urban centres, despite a sizable in- 
migration of rural farm population, 

The counterpart of this picture is revealed in the migration rates for the rural non-farm 
population. The total in-migration rate here, heavily weighted by a very high intra- 
provincial in-migration, was higher than in any other type of area in the country. Coupled 
with the lowest total out-migration rate, this yielded the highest net migration rate for 
the rural non-farm population; the ratio of net gain to the total resident population in 
1961 was almost as high as 13 p.c. Furthermore, approximately two thirds of its total 
gain represented the net in-migration from urban centres and the remaining one third 
the net in-migration from farms. 


The rural farm population, on the other hand, indicated a pattern almost diametrically 
opposite to that of the rural non-farm population, combining the lowest in-migration rate 
and nearly as high an out-migration rate as the smaller urban centres. If judged from 
the intramunicipal mobility and in-migration rates, the rural farm population appeared 
to be the most stable. In the light of the out-migration rate, it was among the most 
mobile. The consequent net out-migration rate proved to be by far the highest in the 
country; for every 100 rural farm residents in 1961 there was a‘net loss of nearly 16 due 
to migration. About 60 p.c. of the exodus from rural farms was toward urban centres. 
For the urban centres, however, this farm-to-city stream was a relatively small portion of 
their over-all mobility; it constituted less than 12 p.c. of the total migrants residing in 
urban centres in 1961. 


_ *The total in-migration (or out-migration) rate refers to the sum of intraprovincial and interprovincial in- 
migrants (or out-migrants) per 100 resident population in 1961. 
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In the earlier periods when Canada was undergoing the initial stage of intensive 
industrial urbanization, the major stream of migration appears to have been from the 
countryside to the city. The technological revolution in agriculture tended to operate as 
a compulsive force to stimulate out-migration of rural farm population, while industrial 
centres beckoned rural youth with superior employment opportunities and amenities of 
urban life. This phenomenon may be regarded as an ecological process of adjustment of 
local populations to the changing social and economic order of the country. At the places 
of origin it may be looked upon as a major force to transform their population dynamics 
or as a drain on their economically productive resources. At the places of destination, it 
may be viewed as a problem of social adjustment, or as a generator of social and economic 
change. Migration from farms to cities has thus been a focus of interest and concern for 
a long time. Now that the majority of Canada’s population is urban, however, it is 
expected that the major stream of migration should be interurban. Although farm-to-city 
movement has persisted, its relative importance in the total migration in Canada has 
diminished. 


Of the 2,600,000 migrants within Canada over the 1956-1961 period, the share of 
urbanward migrants from farms was less than 9 p.c. The total number of interurban 
migrants, on the other hand, approached 1,500,000 or 57 p.c. of the total migration. 
Among these interurban migrants, the predominant pattern was the movement to com- 
munities of more or less the same size as their previous place of residence or to larger centres. 
Less than 20 p.c. moved to smaller places. Another notable feature of migration flow 
during this period was an apparently growing propensity of urban population to move 
away from the city. This tendency is indicated in the volume of migratory flow from 
urban to rural non-farm communities; nearly 15 p.c. of the total migrants in Canada were 
in this category. Among those migrants who resided in urban areas in 1956, almost 20 p.c. 
reported their residence in 1961 in rural non-farm communities. Apparently, this is a 
reflection of the progress of extensive suburbanization during this period. It appears that 
the suburban sprawl was not confined within the urban fringe of the large metropolitan 
centres,* but has been extending beyond the urban boundaries as defined in the census. 
Judged from the figures of interchange of population between different urban size groups 
and rural non-farm communities, moreover, suburban development seems to have been 
progressing at a brisk pace not only around the large metropolitan centres but also in 
areas surrounding the smaller urban centres. 


Provincial Differences in Gross and Net Migration.j—The rate of in-migration 
across the provincial boundaries was highest in Alberta, closely followed by British 
Columbia. Nearly 170,000 or 32 p.c. of the total interprovincial migrants five years of 
age or over were divided between these two western provinces, slightly in favour of 
British Columbia. Although the absolute gain due to in-migration to Ontario, exceeding 
150,000, was the largest in the country and the corresponding figure for Quebec approached 
70,000, these two most urbanized provinces showed the lowest in-migration rate during 
this period with the exception of Newfoundland. Among the other provinces, the differ- 
ences in the in-migration rate were quite small. 


* An analysis of the process of suburbanization around the metropolitan cities is the subject of a chapter 
in a forthcoming census monograph, Mobility of Canada’s Population, 1956-1961. 
; The Yukon and Northwest Territories are included in the following tables but are excluded from the textual 
analysis, 
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The out-migration rate was highest in Saskatchewan and lowest in Quebec. Ontario 
and Newfoundland, which showed relatively low in-migration rates, stood in the lower 
range of the scale in the out-migration as well. Alberta and British Columbia, which were 
exposed to intensive in-migration during this period, indicated the out-migration rate in 
the medium range; all other provinces fell between these two provinces and Saskatchewan 
in this score. In general, the provinces with a low in-migration rate were low in the 
out-migration rate as well, and the provinces with a high in-migration rate tended to be 
subject to a moderately high out-migration rate. Other provinces which showed a 
relatively high in-migration rate, on the other hand, were subjected to a considerably 
higher out-migration rate. 


In net terms, British Columbia, which combined a high in-migration rate with a 
moderate out-migration rate, showed the highest relative gain. Alberta, whose in- 
migration rate was the highest in the country, stood second in this respect because of a 
somewhat higher out-migration rate than British Columbia. Ontario also gained slightly 
through interprovincial migration, although it showed low rates in both in-migration and 
out-migration. All other provinces suffered a slight net loss. 


IV.—Gross anpD Net INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION RatES oF POPULATION Five YEARS or AGE 
OR OVER, FOR THE PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES, 1956-1961 


Estimated Migrants per 100 Population 


Province or Territory Total ————SS SS 

Population! In Out Net 
Newioundland oon pep. stieince sacior cecicnsietoaeiiecr bheloe eters 374,769 1.6 2.8 —1.2 
Prince Fa wWabduisland ac cysar ecetrtrt clad ccineis feces cee ose VASE 87,055 5.6 6.9 —1.3 
IN ts Oot eeae 5 GORMEe BOOS Se OEE Foe ME Oe aE ae eee Cons eee 607, 084 4.1 6.6 —2.5 
New: Branswick yea. 0toises Sos sits iene sae okt tates 492,126 4.9 6.0 —1«h 
Quebees iach oe piicieBicioe Thisnys nie Seis hoes serene hearts Se Pi 4,288,377 1.6 1.7 —0.2 
Oritario: Sree Seas. Saleen odo Riera s ce PLC a Mo eeIoe oats See 5,040, 286 3.0 2.3 0.7 
Manitoba tie ten. erro aiken he ee Se ee sc MRE Oe 753,190 5.5 7.6 —2.1 
Saskatchewan sacsecrcra ost erce areerot tenn tee teats See heen ete» 767, 280 4.2 8.6 —4.4 
DAUD OE baa 5 ta ccrarais etctezsketortetecapale qetelaiatapalssysteys\sicie’oters ore ja niaiars%s.ctereheene mee lerevote 1,058, 696 7.5 5.9 1.6 
British, Columpbialsa tsp oancetae ele ciclo Rests ace Gale ale ee sicitias Soa 1,308,972 6.7 4.1 2.6 
Wukon‘and, Northwest, Territories: eines stots « siesta vals cope eee 25,915 24.0 26.6 —2.6 


1 Excludes those who did not report their usual place of residence in 1956. 


The net gain for the two western provinces of British Columbia and Alberta stemmed 
primarily from Saskatchewan. Although the absolute volume of outflow from Alberta to 
British Columbia was much larger than that from Saskatchewan, the net effectiveness of 
migration from Alberta to British Columbia was reduced substantially by a sizable counter- 
flow. Ontario, the third gaining province, received most migrants from Quebec, although 
it was also a major source of migrants to Quebec. The prevailing picture for the gaining 
provinces was thus the dominance of the contribution made by migrants from neighbouring 
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provinces in their net gain. For the losing provinces, in general, Ontario emerged not 
only as the major centre of attraction to their out-migrants but also as the major supply 
area of migrants. Regardless of the geographic location of a given province, the strong 
influence of Ontario in this respect persisted. The only exception to this general pattern 
was Saskatchewan, which interchanged population primarily with Alberta and British 
Columbia. 


V.—INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRANTS Five YEARS or AGE OR OVER, 
BY PROVINCE oF ORIGIN AND or Destination, 1956-1961 


Origin 


Destination Yukon 
Nfid.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask./Alta.| B.C. fare Total 
B\ (084 ie 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 


Newfoundland............. Ee 221) 1,325 685 872| 2,093 258 77 239 179 50|| 5,999 
Prince Edward Island...... 53 nee 1,592 813 469| 1,273 168 137 165 145 62|| 4,877 
Nova Scovia cc sco ofere ates 1,984 \1, 031) «3. 4,038] 3,249] 10,118] 1,262 447 806] 2,010 160)| 25,055 
New Brunswick............ 699] 1,059) 7,452) ... 4,262| 7,572) 1,221 206 664; 994 98]| 24,227 
QUeHeCs. citi doesnt aie ccitc 1, 454 485] 4,442) 8,808) ... 40,629] 3,416 925] 2,928) 3,009 413]| 66, 509 
Ontario sda hes. cee woot 4,980} 2,410)18, 832]12,399)53, 941 «» (19,856) 8,968)12, 666/15, 154 1, 529}150, 235 
Manitobar aki see eee 313 118} 1,342 508} 2,304) 15,117] ... {10,620} 5,503} 5,047 379}|| 41,251 
Saskatchewan.............. 216 80 373 212 866} 5,964] 8,671] ... 9,653] 5,835 516}} 32,386 
Albertans. 4. iee no tees 457 317] 1,581 950) 3,418] 14,494/10,091/26,039| ... |20,344 1, 807]| 79,498 
British Columbia.......... 511 203) 3,241 944) 4,500] 17,542}12,336/17,974)28, 225) ... 1, 882)| 87,358 
Yukon and Northwest 
ELOLYICOTICS fis eteco:s: syeors's.2 55 52 152 140 384; 1,159 429 570) 1,862) 1,411 Hac 6,214 
pe aaa eee | See ee erat | eee | eset | ecaeee2 — 
All Migrants.......... 10,672) 5,976/40,332/29, 497/74, 265115, 961/57, 208/65, 963/62, 711/54, 128 6, 896|523, 609 


Conclusion.—The above analysis of the mobility pattern in Canada over the 1956- 
1961 period dealing with the mobility status and direction of movement of the total 
population alone scratches only the surface of a mine of data collected in the 1961 Census. 
A sketch drawn with a broad brush cannot even suggest the total complexity of the effects 
of selectivity involved in migration upon the structure of local populations and the social 
and economic contexts of different types of communities. Intensive research is required 
to point up the full implications of migration for demographic change and potential trans- 
formation of the social and economic order of the nation as well as of local communities 
to be attributable to spatial movement of population. 


Subsection 2.—Density of Population 


Table 4 shows the density of population in the different provinces and territories of 
Canada in the census years 1951, 1956 and 1961. Omitting the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories where population density is exceedingly low, there were 8.66 persons per square 
mile in Canada as a whole in 1961 compared with 6.65 per square mile in 1951. The 
greatest increase in the ten years was shown by Ontario where there were 4.76 more 
persons per square mile, followed by Nova Scotia with an increase of 4.62. However, it 
should be remembered that all provinces with the exception of the Maritimes have large 
areas almost devoid of population and that concentrations in other areas are very high. 
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4.—Land Area and Density of Population, by Province, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


: Population 1951 Population 1956 Population 1961 
Province 

or Land Area Per Per Per 

Territory Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. 

Mile Mile Mile 

sq. miles No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland (incl. Labrador)..... 143,045 361,416 ZEDS 415,074 2.90 457, 853 3.20 
Prince Hdward Islandee..aqeesetes 2,184 98,429 45.07 99,285 45.46 104,629 | 47.91 
INOVar Scotiat.cc. a eeee ee eee 20,402 642,584 | 31.50 694,717 | 34.05 737,007 | 36.12 
News Brunswick: ansenieanicceeaern. 27,835 515,697 18.53 554,616 19.93 597,936 21.48 
Quebeci rn eee 523,860 || 4,055,681 7.74 | 4,628,378 8.84 | 5,259,211 | 10.04 
ORtATIO- rhe err ee re re derice 344,092 4,597,542 13.36 5, 404, 933 aya ral 6, 236, 092 18.12 
Manitoba veh coco en enn 211,775 776,541 3.67 850, 040 4.01 921,686 4.35 
Saskateh ewanisss ersten aelesreaeurerts 220,182 831,728 3.78 880, 665 4.00 925,181 4.20 
Albertat se: con antestes « eee eters 248, 800 939,501 3.78 1,123,116 4.51 1,331,944 5.35 
IBritish Columbiassennerercese ttre 359,279 1,165,210 3.24 1,398, 464 3.89 1,629, 082 4.53 

Canada (Exclusive of the 

Territories) es.c.ae0 st eae ee 2,101,454 || 13,984,329 6.65 | 16,049,288 7.64 | 18,200,621 8.66 
Mukone Perritony:s.. caee cs seat eiss - 205, 346 9,096 0.04 12,190 0.06 14,628 0.07 
Northwest Territories.............. 1, 253, 438 16,004 0.01 19,313 0.02 22,998 0.02 
Canada’s. nee cs one 3,560,238 || 14,009,429 3.93 | 16,080,791 4.52 | 18,238,247 5.12 


The density of each county and census division is given in DBS Census Report 1.1-11 
(Catalogue No. 92-540); the density in each of the five largest metropolitan areas is as 
follows :— 


1951 1961 
Density Density 
Metropolitan Area Population per Population per 
Sq. Mile Sq. Mile 
No. No. No. No. 

Montreal— : 

Citysproper ton osock eae poeta as 1,021,520 20, 268 1,191,062 25, 256 

ibrincelareae weer merino ie 450,331 2,754 918,447 2,057 
Toronto— 

Gitygproperteen adee. aaa ciae ae 675, 754 19,374 672,407 19, 234 

EIN POLAT Cab iis us avers nie cuskese rai ons ecaud 534, 599 2,583 1,152,074 1,493 
Vancouver— 

Citysproper Ge teers. 2c km ss tee 344, 833 7,891 384, 522 8, 298 

IRTP eAECA ap rte tates ara 217, 27, 767 405, 643 872 
Winnipeg— 

City proper eacnigesta: cae cton seo ee 235,710 9,428 265,429 10, 803 

Iran ear Catacatshatsiaicctercetan i are cnet 121, 108 645 210,560 879 
Ottawa— 

Gubyapnovery, skisseterissises a aetseets 202,045 4,446 268 , 206 5, 902 

Mringe arene eee noone see Melee eee 90,431 2,475 161, 544 558 


Subsection 3.—Rural and Urban Population 


For the 1961 Census, all cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or more population, whether 
incorporated or not, were classed as urban; also classed as urban were the urbanized fringes 
of census metropolitan and other large urban areas, and the urbanized fringes of certain 
smaller cities where the city and fringe totalled 10,000 or more persons. The remainder 
of the population was classed as rural. 


Table 5 classifies the 1961 rural population according to farm and non-farm residence 
and the urban population by size groups; in the latter classification, each municipality (or 
part) in an urbanized area is allocated to the same size group as the total urbanized area 
of which it forms a part. The figures show that, in 1961, almost 70 p.c. of Canada’s popu- 
lation were urban dwellers and 53 p.c. lived in or on the fringes of urban centres having a 
population of 30,000 or more. Only about 12 p.c. lived on farms. 
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5.—Rural Population classified as Farm and Non-farm, and Urban Population 
classified by Size Group, by Province, Census 1961 


Rural Urban 
Province 
or None 1,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 
Territory Farm! fait Total to to to or Total 
2% 9,999 29,999 99,999 Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
216,756 | 225,833 98,614 48,214 85,192 _— 232,020 
36, 206 70,720 15,591 18,318 — a= 33, 909 
279 , 663 336, 495 75,163 49,065 = 276, 284 400, 512 
257, 658 319,923 80, 287 61,815 135,911 = 278,013 


787,981 {1,352,807 || 606,355 | 277,549 | 384,628 |2,637,872 | 3,906,404 
906, 864 {1,412,563 || 631,870 | 297,834 | 934,870 /2,958,955 | 4,823,529 
161,407 | 332,879 71,995 51,100 = 465,712 588, 807 
222,418 | 527,090 || 109,076 48,142 | 128,732 | 112,141 398,091 
202,910 | 488,733 || 158,319 44,096 35,454 | 605,342 843,211 
369,617 | 447,157 || 161,256 | 152,978 = 867,691 | 1,181,925 


VirkonePerritory..-. fice oe 47 9,550 9,597 5,031 — 5,031 
Northwest Territories... .. 18 14,042 14,060 8,938 -_ — -- 8,938 
Wansds. fae 2,072,785 |3,465,072 |5,537,857 ||2,022,495 |1,049,111 |1,704,787 |7,923,997 |12, 700,390 


1 E}xcludes 55,615 persons living on farms in localities classed as urban. 


Subsection 4.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages 
and of Metropolitan Areas 


The population of all incorporated cities, towns and villages is classified by size group 
in Table 6 for the census years 1951, 1956 and 1961. During the ten-year period, the 
number of such centres increased by 178 and the proportion of the total population living 
in them rose from 56.7 p.c. to 60.7 p.c. Although there was a slight decrease in the number 
of centres having fewer than 1,000 persons, the number with over 50,000 increased from 
19 to 29 and the proportion of the total population in these larger centres went up from 
27.5 p.c. to 29.0 p.c.; the proportion in centres of from 1,000 to 50,000 increased from 26.1 
p.c. to 29.3 p.c. in the same comparison. 


6.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages, classified by Size Group, 
Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1951 1956 1961 
: P.C. of P.C. of Pi@ sof 
Size Group fae Popu- Total Pere Popu- Total oS, Popu- Total 
Centccs lation Popu- Gantces lation Popu- entree lation Popu- 
lation lation lation 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Over 500,000......... 2 |1,697,274 1251 2 11,777,145 TA 2 | 1,863,469 10.2 
Between— 

400,000 and 500,000.. a = a= _ _ _ _— = _ 
300,000 and 400,000... 1 | 344,833 Padi 1 | 365,844 203 1 384,522 2 
200,000 and 300,000... 3 | 646,076 4.6 4 | 942,849 5.9 5 | 1,338,294 We 
100,000 and 200,000. . 41 572,756 4.1 4 | 576,156 3.6 4 568,056 Sal 
50,000 and 100,000.. 9 588, 436 4.2 12 769 , 323 4.8 17 | 1,134,214 6.2 
25,000 and 50,000.. 24 | 802,380 5.7 27 | 929,624 5.8 41 | 1,431,909 7.9 
15,000 and 25,000.. 34 | 636,713 4.5 43 | 853,341 8) 43 862,101 4.7 
10,000 and 15,000.. 29 | 347,410 2.5 44 | 527,802 3.3 61 743,474 4.1 
5,000 and 10,000.. 100 720,077 Opel 117 820, 289 5.2 132 922,936 5.1 
3,000 and _55,000.. 119 457, 492 3.3 130 497, 818 Saal 151 579, 201 104 
1,000 and _ 3,000.. 409 698,092 5.0 450 772,013 4.8 465 793,465 4.4 
Wnder1,000. .. 3: acu. 1,049 429 , 683 3.1 1,039 443,922 2.8 1,039 437, 207 2.4 
Totals! ...22.. 1,783 |7,941, 222 56.7 | 1,873 |9,286,126 57.7 | 1,961 |11, 068,848 60.7 


The Canadian cities having a population of over 50,000 in 1961 are listed in Table 7. 
Included also are the years of their incorporation as cities and comparative figures for 1951 
and 1956 which are given according to the city boundaries at these respective dates. 
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7.—Incorporated Cities with Populations of Over 50,000 at the 1961 Census, 
with Comparable Data for 1951 and 1956 


Nortz.—The asterisk (*) indicates a boundary change since the preceding census. Population totals are based 


on areas as incorporated at each of these dates. 


City and Province 


Brsmtlord s) Oribase smerci cre smile ion steetarcrer tects nieve Trent eers 
Wal Pamypo All talon: ceseiitetese miei cies) gegmeaees ecssate e-oyePae ere erore 
MGmonconr Alta. .tade realest ie am acvecmyor ve teieia aaron 
Ve ii ax INGO ceeds yee crete aiciagel sie. Baie See ences rerelane 
Ja fuemt lio Oth geeanonon baoaCo enacagoonuroacSoune 
TUL OUGSS. rte etn siieie crore vintgrecsbsiae sitisws onl atinyereereicrats 
Kan peton nOn beeen aichicerds ceclsietds sisictelonereierercajatarer 
Kitchener On Gternc cocks slaowialels oes a aula ph oeeroaeinies 
ToONG OMS Onitessarctactecreiel vos <,siesrciee stare Calais wleefeeetore eyetetars 
Montreal; Queso. ccsiaises cajesn wis leeos ccvers oom nietepacte cures 
@Shrapwr aie Ori terete crsccralvesivere wo wtulstaretece axaystaly olay steteveregs elikers 
Oita war, Onbere cay sc cieisestes cates ors ea beiapere ee laretaereteers 
Quebec, Que............. rrr rr hr ee eae coge 
REGIE e SAS Kes cre rere arersle aiovacorarecove eye cornlevebslatersisiayerelereee,einlots 502 
Sarr bi Vs Oumy LNBs ccorssersusine to efarere-ererere eter naxertelneraceneieyenl obo te 
Dt. Catharines Ont.) «ct s.ciasccscinieley<lsreysieleie/elarelsforsrsieierere 
St. John’s, Nfld..... 
St. Michel, Que.. 
Sarria, Ontvemornnceseonccumerncs ee 
Saskatoon; Saslisso.esressieesiewsareaets asicemtten temiett eh 
Sherbrooke: Quest coccies saeasinas sare meisiose men esivanats 
Sadbury SOnitecd fess foie roe isteostoee ce ite nd wraivrelaieagae 
"ROTOUtO, (ON waar alovesss<iecats cops Sieege pe eetnoceercreramtinie eraforarone Gscate 
TroissRivieres, Ques. iii vcs caer oataets cits clarence a oretniers 
Vancotiver;, B.C cis.cnindote ae cinede 3 ah ate eae we Eee 
Wer duny Quen crjacieascotesvetoiatate a:cie eoletons nicl otterteeie ein ete eens 
Vietoria BiG. Jr cites coe usietnarhs sea eee oetnd soe 
Windsor) iOniticjas ces antares ciao teraetan bh b ae inerce tists & 
Winiper Mans cretracastsraisisiel isverois ddtarcardtretein-s wrererabeisne 


Year of 
Incorporation 1951 1956 1961 
as City 
No. No. No. 
1877 36,727 51, 869* 55,201* 
1893 129, 060 181,780* 249, 641* 
1904 159,631 226, 002* 281,027* 
1841 85,589 93,301 92,511 
1846 208,321 239, 625* 273, 991* 
1875 43,483 49 ,243* 56, 929* 
1846 33,459 48,618* 53,526 
1912 44, 867 59, 562* 74,485* 
1855 95,243 101, 693* 169, 569* 
1832 1,021,520 1,109, 439* 1,191, 062* 
1924 41,545 50,412 62,415 
1855 202,045 222,129 268, 206 
1832 164,016 170,703 171,979 
1903 71,319 89,755* 112,141* 
1785 50,779 52,491 55,153 
1876 37,984 39, 708* 84,472* 
1888 52,873 57,078 63, 633 
1952 10,539 24,706 55,978 
1914 34,697 43,447 50,976 
1906 53, 268 72, 858* 95, 526* 
1875 50,543 58, 668* 66, 554 
1930 42,410 46 , 482 80, 120* 
1834 675,754 667, 706* 672,407 
1857 46,074 50,483* 53,477* 
1886 344, 833 365, 844* 384,522 
1912 77,391 78, 262* 78,317 
1862 51,331 54,584 54,941 
1892 120,049 121,980 114,367* 
1873 235,710 255, 093* 265, 429 


Census metropolitan areas have been established for groups of urban communities 
that are in close economic, geographic and social relationship. Table 8 shows the 1961 
population of each area with the corresponding 1951 and 1956 figures for the same area as 


in 1961. 


As indicated by the last column, most of these metropolitan areas have shown 
remarkable increases in population during the decade. 


In 1961 they accounted for 44.8 


p.c. of the total population as compared with 40.2 p.c. in 1951. 


8.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas, 1951, 1956 and 1961 
(Areas as of 1961) 


Census Metropolitan Area 


Calgary Al Parra aks ai. eee tae 
Edmonton, Alta 
EL atiax UN SS eee ee Ae ee 5 Tesi 
Elarmilton,y Onbessn eiichcciisaseha 
kGtehener) Ont asseek een. 
London, Ont......... 
Montreal, Que... 
Ottawa, Ont... 
Quebec, Que..... 
Saint John, N.B 
St. John's, Nfld 
Sudbury, Ont 
Moronto, Ontesdnde econ coe skeen 
Vancouver, B.C 
Victoria, B.C 


Gaca\b) $)ivlle!)9 9) peeve \e,0/8) uta) se) ea als) 0) hiale ovale éla_siele 
Sisivjele p(s; "ihipjo) eins an m:s) 8/8/66) 4) 9/s) oe wie mn iaiaiiaha sis 
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ieX(CE, 

1951 1956 1961 Increase 

1951-61 

No. No. No. 

142,315 201, 022 279, 062 96.1 
176,782 254, 800 337, 568 91.0 
133,931 164, 200 183,946 37.3 
280, 293 338, 294 395,189 41.0 
107,474 128729 154,864 44.1 
128,977 154, 453 181, 283 40.6 
1,471, 851 1,745,001 2,109,509 43.3 
292,476 345,460 429,750 46.9 
276,242 311,604 357, 568 29.4 
78,337 86,015 95,563 22.0 
68, 620 79,153 90, 838 32.4 
73, 826 97,945 110,694 49.9 
1,210,353 1,502,253 1,824, 481 50.7 
561,960 665,017 790,165 40.6 
113, 207 133, 829 - 154, 152 36.2 
163,618 185, 865 193, 365 18.2 
356, 813 412,248 475, 989 33.4 
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prepared on the same scale, were included in the 1965 Canada Year Book. 
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The 922 incorporated urban centres in Canada having a population of 1,000 or more at 
the time of the 1961 Census are listed alphabetically by province in Table 9 and their 
populations given for the two census years 1956 and 1961. Each population figure is for 
the boundary in effect at the time of the respective census. 


9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961 


Norse.—Population totals are based on areas a3 incorporated at eacb of these dates; a change in municipal boun- 
dary since the preceding census is indicated by an asterisk (*). Urban centres are designated in this table by the 
following abbreviations: c.=city, t.=town, and v.=village. 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 
No. No. No No. 
Newfoundland— Nova Scotia—concluded 
Bay Roberts, t wes 1,306 T8280] Wovlisbutey Geese. cis betes cist eieie'et ects 1,314 1,417 
BS OUWIOOG 5 Gerrans « ».« ake'etatets fore 1 34680)]| “unenburg, t..%... ctiece tec ece 2,859 3,056 
SUT PCOS Aerials 0 as oferorstetar e'e/ st eteterare 1,138 1,454 | Mahone Bay, t............ceeeee 1,109 1,103 
PESTIELID NG Gok: case ata fois w: «aj oreb othr ora) wor erei stars 1,116 1514491 Middleton} tint iin sdsosctssccees 1,769 1,921 
CATDODEAT Mss boc. gested eneercncs 3,955 AQ3Anl) WMulorave,\teiicccc cdddee sol cece 1,227 1,145 
Catalina: tieesh oa ccloshanacase ces 1 1,110 New Glasgow, t....0cceccccsccses 9,998 9,782 
Channel-Port aux Basques, t.... 3,220 4,141 New Waterford, t............0.- 10,381 10,592 
Ciarenvillontyy.. << loror crv sasaes 1,195 1,541 North: Sydneys.tiijeacdecnede es os 8,125 8,657 
Gormer Brook.(C....j6cnweeanaes 23 225 2OyV1S5: NW SOxtord siti ieiwess csdacccesesass 1,545 1,471 
Weer Lake tt. ...dvacnwncrcnns 3,481 3,998: ||| “Parrsboroi tides. <oncesesesus.coes 1,849 1,834 
HOGOn bid Geeks oe Lacan renee cents 1,184 1,152 PICUOU, tbedeeeleweccatacerscesaadd 4,564 4,534 
ROLEUNO ShMEM ae vain de dadgecicae eas 1,194 1,360 || Port Hawkesbury, t............. 1,078 1,346* 
IRESHWALEI itil « cltcdece wate cece 1,048 1,396; ||| “Shelburne} ti: Mansi casdeescece es 2,337 2,408 
(CEO ETE AS 28 ewe Bee re eee 1 By725) |) ‘Springhillstain....scssaceesocecs 7,348 5, 836 
Glovertown, t........ AAR sare TAS 604 rao 7* |) WStellartonyty 4% ....ccecvcnececas? 5,445 5,327 
Grand’ Bank tes ca.dectcnesannenss 2,430 2,703*|| Stewiacke, t........csceccccseses 1,024 1,042 
HATHOUTPE Teton, tehannee cece cars 1 1,076 SYVGNCY; \Clayies sacascadenaccnce. 32,162 33,617 
Harbour’ Grace, te.) i ccocseoreses 2,545 2,650 || Sydney Mines, t................. 8,731 9,122 
TLOWASPOLLON ads). 0-0 ojmersiearereis ereiee 2,076 2570261! PLrentony titeas «c.cnacdnncasaaes 3,240 3,140 
En rey SCOWE base +» cietciwoisiseeteiee 1,460 AGOLs Hl, SDruros bens en. ces ehdaarennc dees 12,250 12,421 
Mount POarl teh... terre verte anccaees 1,979 27185 |) Westville pti s 8... cdecnneacecases 4,247 4,159 
PEMA CON UIG sete aes a o.0.atsiel o(chviateiat ot ctercte 1,233 PEGLO WN AWindsor tied... sated nance nests: 3,651 3,823 
DEsPANU MOMMY be «0, sferetsreteyeiereyereratete 1,761 F820: tl) CWolfville, Gore h, 0.0,» Aatetetererarevsiorererere 2,497 2,413 
SEU ORAM SB oii chrranc crea eeiae s 57,078 63,683) | “Yarmouth ts asarecica ae owe coca 8,095 8, 636 
DGC AWRENCE y) Vacs, ctsarctsreieiaccietererote 1, 837 2,095 
Stephenville, t.................. 3,762 6,043 
Stephenville Crossing, t......... 1 2,209 |New Brunswick— 
Wabanas' tities cstacwosganaane 7, 873* StO2G6) | SBabhurst,. Geten ar « oer0 svesersrerarevereta. 5,267 5,494* 
Wesley Ville NteS. .Mamiiaarrae rents 1,313 1285; Hl CGampbelltonre. «6. erneorctsrereie erste 8,289 9, 873* 
RVI SOD Ge ape ocinte cheleparst stot eterer ebayer ct ot< 4,520 BPH OS; [IC hatha ise cis... «0 ctarercigtarcreveverorstate 6,332 7,109 
alin Ousied tiers etersrateracu st Grou orotovors 5, 468 5, 856 
MD LODO seta Mert eles sonst ster'enant st aforeyavarars 3, 876* 4,032 
Prince Edward Island— IGM UN AStORS | Criac @ steoererm at vokorat sr 11,997 12,791 
ChaxrlottetOwny C. .,.).-00: goo sree oars 16,707 PSRSLIS* || Peed erictons Crea. icanested acne 18,303 19,683 
MON tage, huetiten.c de nectaoncacsay 1,152 WEN2G) Hh KGrrands Pa llsg G2. cfs o:ctorersie:croxcreveveyotore 3,672 3,983 
PRR KAO Saye tis, 5,0 fasoserene orstfercratets 1,422 M785; || MHartland 0x) a. scare sete * 1,022 1,025 
St. Eleanors, v. sal 1 1,002 Lancaster, c. Me 12,371 13, 848 
Sherwood, v.. th 1 1,580 |} Marysville, t.. ava 2,538 3,238 
POUPIS HU ass, sore ce te stat EI NSD Seat 1,449 MCGS7: |) PMEUEGOW ate bs aeies sis sch oorererssvararertes 1,975 1,892 
SUDIMETBIGON hs «, «5 x]erarsreteratererarereyers 7,242 8, Ohl) |, BNEonctons Oemk ns + ctersrerorcsorsort ale 36,003*|  43,840* 
ING W CASHES Bas hc « ctereretovatcteverstarerers 4,670 5,236 
OPOTMOCKON Coaci «:s afsterararsravororsjorerets 661 12,170* 
Nova Scotia— Sb AN Grew staan ta corer srereracovesovetere 1,534 1,531 
DAMA OY SG be ticles.» b:sjreyavereronarersvevsvers 10,301 10,788 St. George, t....... yaharnhetrataaahe 1,322 1,133 
PATAGIFORIGH AGS « «  stererererarersrerararsraye 3,592* 4,344 Sait JOWNy Cres sei detevelord down e+ 52,491 55, 153 
MS ORIV ICI Grete cht o:s,c. chatovatareteratenntorefers 1,134 1,282 SE LOMA TE Gatrersrectalaveuratebetire orders 1,593 1,666 
BVI SOLON IE buleh, , « corcterererereretorerorers 1,041 1,043 DEM SCOD MCI aber res eispotererarcioretistaverstene 3,491 3,380* 
IBTIGZOWALOTE Baws dargrstecerererarayarsrare 4,445 4,497 Saickvalle. ie. ttn sow ancbstoncinets 2,849 3,038 
GANEOS TAI u/s on inlersrelaiare “over Otite 1,261 1,151 SHediaG ater ewe dee ck ents royce 2,173 2,159 
SVE MOUT EN Crs, «,sia1atorcxcranrarcrrete A 21,093 AG, OGB* lh TShippegani ; Girscscierstesetesersrevetcveleverere: 1,362 1,631 
Dig ys tree once ac levetjarrernieGen ter 2,145* 2,308 PSUSBEX SIGs Bae Ltr cicls cfetstorsvstorersscroreite 3,403 3,457 
PD OIINTOMA G20 od a, 4,6 <hararerareretorore'ererars 2,964 DOGS Il MWOOdStOCK A Gets. « o:<lerererarersio-atererere 4,308 4,305 
GIB COME ay tate «5 ahsteserarererorercrererete 24,416 24,186 
LANE Xs Ox tetave vs cater rotnra a sessyerayoretd 93,301 92,511 
UMA DOD ba basis aie <iateiare'sietanssarareiev 1,298 1,381 |Quebec— 
TROT SORES GIP ot 1s 'a ot cers tarniatetetoterorer 2,026 e209 Ih CACCONI VALE sadts occ ctirerereteresorecerersvers 3,547 3,957 
SOG VLG Uae ahs < «ck wiorersroretaserererere 4,9372 AG GUS I) PAMIIAS.C. 1. feele ss <0 storetle oles sees 10,822*| 13,309* 
WEECOMDOOL MUsarelere ye: ¢.« a-otereteraverstoreepie 3,500 Sel") PATIOS Gee ei <h « s © cfercsevabedaretoraroverere 5,145 6,080 
HEOCK CDOT jy Gitrcts nis.» olclassvavorarareTarayarere 1,207 PZee fl) CAVE UIT ctertiele «0.» cherererarerevorararerarere 3,247 3,659 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 197. 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—continued 
CATT OU MEST. Beles hs aletoichelosistetete there 
Arthabaska, t 
Arvida, ¢ 
IABDES COR, ibs = actoctsfesteleisiers ai eiare clots 


AVNER Sts oecin cece siiteis since sie 
Bae otal tase ieracetererstat aan ai teicher 
Batol Comeaiinit-sa-aec-csiercesrs'<'61= 
Baie de Shawinigan, v........... 
Baie d Urte; t.\ eects so-re- = 


BS a Pr etttbGl AAVIe cee oo: (che. on, ie, oSosepsesiesase 
Beacons Mela te <..+ shed cesya es cs,0)0.6 
iBeaiceyillemtens,.o.c sles cetaatieniacle= 
Beauceville E.; t........ss0-000% 
Beam harnowse Ch. 5c leis e ceidlass sacs 
IBCARUPOID; ee ee ole clas aa, ejesriavaiaiatane 
Bead npr evap ee sade cciccssinnateles 
IBedfordsiteeet « acoesmonse uve 
Beebe: Plamavec. cctv csictas cow 
IBGlOEII, Cocttibals + aed nieesion co says 
Bernierville, v 
Berthierville, t.. 


IBourlamaque,sies sacsmac ance sks 
Bromptommille® ta. dere: einc aaineae = 
ISROSSATG Gamer ee. cloesouecnedes 
Brownsburg, v 
Buckinghamy ter te.ctaseisteecescenes 
Cabanos Wiis > ahtencom cure 
Wadi llacitae ch... «1c. Sersccineoninnee 
Campbell’s Bay, v 
Candiacrtssmcs care ocecae an selec 
Capit iver. sate serene ieee 
Cap dela Madeleine, c.......... 
Causapscal Ray Pd. Nosciascieoeeace 
@ham bly tte «<< ety anacecences 
@ham bord yey oe tossceieracesniciccers 
band] Cr Mvepet ie, archstsjsseneteisasielaccsezs 
WhADAIS AU tM e vialeles ssessicccvaronvelaiate 
@arlemagne, iViee sc cts, esese10-3;0)5«is/o100 
Charlesbourg, ¢ 
Charny: iva cbse s stojaisateiacspnie, sree 
Chateau lad Mah te gecieicic.cieise.oirsere 
@ateaugusny,, tb. socstiere.c.cesersjsveisere 
Chateauguay Centre, t.......... 
ChAateauguay Heights, t......... 
Chibougarnau shes cate iicdeceissiee 
Chic outiMINes oc icc. cssrdors 
Chicoutimi N., ¢......... 
Chomedey, ¢.3.......... 
Chute aux Outardes, v........... 
Glenmont even oo ioskccionces 


Wontrecoetn sevens. sespetisicsccct 
WOCKShine SUP eee easiness 


Cowansville, t 
Crabtree, v 
DanvilleMtssccaanle eee eeemnnce. 
IDO ONS oscnooocdod sondoeonneso6 


Deschaillons sur St. Laurent, v. 
iDeschampaultecvc. cece ener sues 


Deschénes, v 


ee i ie iy 


1956 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 197. 


1961 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—continued 
Disraéli, v....... RES SP RPO 
Dolbeau, t Ro ROMS A EMMA 
Dollard des Ormeaux, t......... 
Monnaconas Uses teed oes eee 
DOxviony tere wie. ddestionenats 
Dorval, cs. .2eGb< odaextanl. tyetox 


Drummondville W., v 
Duyermay, tugie< ae. 
MastvAN GUS; biese dros eivectereetets 
East Broughton Station, v....... 
Bia revallemiee Bs. tdeoe sera ae ecos 
Bahan, (Cq-. de ais)beaeyy erro 
Ferme Neuve, v 
Morestwillett. 6 so. dcaisio,seeiioes 
Fort Chambly, t 
Hort Comlougey vscsasnaaeenecie: 
Ga onion, teh Fs os horace occheyehe stele 
Gasne, tit eee. Bis dae qeeclan 
Gatineau, b.2. 622... eee nnneeee 


Granby, ¢ 


Grand’Mére, ¢c......... 
Greenfield Park, t 
Grenville, Bibs as cto desavetareisioa cece 
fam patead pts +: Meleius senssyeess 
PA UtErIVe;. Ua kiex co tena etycae ada 
Hébertville Station, v 
End Son i Vie athae « «> feisieseiareyaienseiesere 


Pewee svcce 


a, CRS Be os ciartyoss goa scaciese 
laliinaastes losis 1 aeons Meno p Ore ee OS 
Merville; GAS of ce aes uasistencsjeer 
Nie Berra Ree Wes Aas castincaia: 
sla Maloney G8. a sictsse;-10156,8,00515, 
Jacques Cartier, C..:...:0202,2,0.010:20,5 
Joliette, ¢ 
MON GULSPONC -Bis «eres nertineys 
Kénogami, c 
Knowlton, v 
Tet Slle: svi tyaszerte ckoabre siete iitreerete 
AGAW SAUMION, Wieder eter eects 
Tae Etehemin, Vieedeacs cc necaiem 
Lachine, ¢ 
Pachutes Hae, of. dace serine 
PaciMéoantic, it..-+ <b asserpeinccievs 
WER CONG ia sica deci trainer 
MEA TESCO,” Ose a, Bacsiarstotessyepenalarseyesstare 
Lafontaine, v 
Nia) Guadeloupey Ves iscaceezeserstoreroyereye 
aia baie. Us acct eriiiets erence 
TE 7AnTOneIAtlON, Vie ctsaclese.teceeee 
La Pérade, v 
La Petite Riviére, t 


TE VASSOMp GION, tha efi sierersesofeeieirne 
La Station du Coteau, vy. aot 
Le ee uquegtecs shockers 
Wanrentides tee = oer aise 


sya W Satan en oR aor aisiecccuisie 
Lavaltrie, v 
[eMoynet tit. Garo. ceiunsicinmeeien 
hennioxvalleyetae cr) -Psjeieminretsieieisiet 


Cowen te wee eee eter eane 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—continued 


BRT CMRI cis efotov <vatevaXaKonewereravers 
TEATRO EO SVP a a ais sho avers eiorelsveolarernsaxe 
L’Isletville, v 
L’Isle Verte, v. 
OE STTO UTR coca ve lovcrarercistetexercioverers 
Loretteville, t 


MEDC Va SAV, Foo oa folarencvescserererorsvarex 
IE Sees LIHAT THB Ese sche veretovereys(axsenersvcre 
Magog, c 
PURSE LI Meee oc os cate rarateraversysrorstescians 
AVE rl Wistlc Pee tice exe oe avoreiescvercvaverwreuetots 
Maple Grove, t 
Marieville, t 


MeMastervalle, Vo. eis-s-0.csiarcieree/eiere 
Melocheville, v 
Mistassini, t....... PE eieckie 
HGCA DEMO te Yiem. cferetoeminto rs are store ots 


Montmagny, t.... 
Montmorency, + 
INV oH EGA RO See sc ictercycrerekerorcncnctorcere 


PRA ST ERO sO Ge cis deters se weave etortanwnare 
MGT OCH ILO. G6 < <farcrsrerorsrerersreisnavers 
INGO yall 5 a ee 
NG hall: i So ee ee 
INT EOLS a Uae a. crehe paveustoxstererereravere he 
Noranda, ¢ 
Normandin, v 
Notre Dame de Lorette, v...... 
Notre Dame d’Hébertville, v... 
Notre Dame de Portneuf, v..... 
Notre Dame du Lac, v 
OMEL VINE hc: ack cemews 
Ormstown, v ee 
ORS V OU cc a:< bichon iericie wwe rere 


BRATION, Bacio ws. 0)s cicharassis whcrnnorererpew's 


Pierreville, v 
Pincourt, Es JE ee ee ee 


Pointe au Pic, ¥ 
Pointe aux Trembles,.c.......... 
Bomte @ aime tO. 27 oir nismresssoie's 


Pont Rouge, v 
Pont Viau, ¢ 
ORGANIC, te cach kwisminanionniien 
Port Cartier, t ~ 
Prév TES bose see vw chicmcurnn 


panwee Sb cose Bene 330508 993900 
[Rawdon Wer. ci, kuakbxmienkn cn 
LCE EN ETS TN 2 See ee 
EMAC DGLIOUS Veiga» cipcwisieisice wicinio's 


RIP AUG bret dala aby Siatni-\ewis/- wie okrs 


1956 


8,069 
1,738 
1,422 
2,912 
1,287 
6,179 
5, 486 
6,405 
6,077 
1,109) 439* 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 197. 


1961 


1,191, 062* 
5, 884 
48, 423 
6,446 
21,182 
2,951 
1,812 
4,475 
4,441* 
11,477 
1,838 
3,961 
1,604 
1,380 
1,695 
1,094 
1,527 
4,226 
30,753 
1,300 
1,298 
12,171* 


17, 7239 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 
No. No. 
Quebec—continued 
RUSS WC TO a EV asc fo orerovetetanasete tatshans 1,209 1,581 
Riviére des Prairies, t..........- 6, 806 10, 054* 
Riviere: GHuLoup, Cs. cncscnnccwes 9,964 10,835 
Riviére du Moulin, v............ 4,138 4,386 
RR ODeTASONVALIC: Vise crcnre-0 eevee 1,030 1,156 
PRO DOR Va le bate crus aleasreysfasetevexewerses 6,648 ile Aesth 
Roe hte Anh sib o1, ka rstercyoiesetaperoreremever 1, 608 1, 608* 
FEVOSE THI GTO Bach tc taversterarorsitraversisrere exer 1 6,158 
BERG UI yn Bi ee Peco a 7. fesc nats canceavavoverertvoxe 17, 076* 18,716 
BU GRWIOLON Gale hiss arsrsfoisisisiatetar ote ere 1,910* 6, 298* 
SERA Cele May ders ch aninicinnnin 1,309 1,331 
DtaAgapitvalle, Viedineaanmmennisce 1,079 aug 
Ste. Agathe des Monts, t........ 5,173 byi25 
Sts Am Droise;. Vance serrn mcmama 1,305 1,576 
SpwAndrésAy ellinitVv<incieosencas 923 1,066 
Pt P Arie sting, VW icaysaom ohsentessrecsrohiyere 1 1,183 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré, v......... 1,865 1,878 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, t......... 3,647 4,044 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, v..... 1 3, 086 
St Ansel nw oe. sf vsisrersi rs acorcesiats 1,086 1,131 
St. Antoine des Laurentides, v... 2,092 3,005 
SUB ASME Se aVintaicncmmmenayaceenr ie6aor5 1,709 
SUARESTUNOS Vintec cbdawirch ouervene 913 1,158 
St. Bruno de Montarville, t...... 1 6,760 
Us Casiialne ive. cochaisismennieiennee 1,447 1,386 
St. Césaire, v....... 1,739 2,097 
St. Coeur de Marie, 1,282 1,302 
Bite Gro iRey AAs sje Merc arartevevevovoeveres 1,241 1,363 
SEA Cyrillerayes nk teen ckhaaiantiawns 1,198 1,138 
RS GPU De rea avec ieeoe rotors cavaravanaysiercnzreievs 944 1,063 
Stee DOrOvLTGOn Wir aocmrtcremevetorsnenctars 1,158 5,297* 
SiR DE IZEATA SIRE. hietenvecersaniee 2,589 4,150 
St. mile, Rcd ast Cocamannvenyeeians 1,645 1, 806 
Stebinstache ston ctatsaectateiercterrcyarcic 3, 740* 5, 463* 
St. Eustache sur le Lac, t........ 5, 830* 7,274 
SEL CHEIOT te aor desert charm iolsnvstoiare 4,152* pyles 
See ELGG Wiad citisnionarmumenc 812 1,057 
StMWélix der Valois; Wesccccnoswmee 1,323 1,399 
Sirens CoN 7s (Or SAG HORE SoGron aeons 14,615 29,716* 
Shae NTECOIS pte oa ureters aicheisrersrev 1 Eo sia 
StabuleenCesVe.> soowcacewmaecardt 1,054 1,094 
St. Gabriel de Brandon. v....... 3, 265* 3,425 
Ste. Geneviéve, t...........0000- 2,041 2,397 
St. Georges (Beauce Cos) pbs. 3,197 4,082* 
St. Georges (Champlain Co. ys v. 1,454* L715 
StMGEOrsesWs, | bedcnelcsie tenements 3,643 4,755* 
St. Germain de Grantham, v.... 919 1,015 
Sto Wealaireavay. sc ccewiteakdes ee 2,000 2,911 
Mba BROHOLEA Vit, oa sbrentemtnetnans airs 891 1,009 
SEA EMI Dertoyt dhic ac seus primers utensil 1 14,380 
StPAl yacinthewes 2s -cricin stereos 20,439*|} 22,354 
Si mACGUCss Wess spmemakecanany 1,979 2,038 
LAU CA GAR Aas ec erctunciwman 24,367*| 26,988 
St. Jean de Boischatel, v........ 1,461 1,576 
Stadeansiades, ty. siccacisamukiayye 2,560 2,873 
St. Jéréme (Lac St. Jean Co.), v. 1,505 1,962 
St. Jéréme (Terrebonne Co.), ¢.. 20,645 24, 546* 
St. Joseph (Beauce Co.), v....... 2,484 2,484 
St. Joseph (St. Hyacinthe Co.), v 2,708 3,799 
St. Joseph de la Riviére Bleue, v. 1,481 1,540 
St. Joseph de Sorel, t...........- 3,571 3,588 
Si Aloe Voces heuer canaries 1,613 2,692* 
Stelambert; Ch wnt.c- cae wens 12,224 14,531 
Shalatmen bys: cue decccsstneeee 38,291*|  49,805* 
St. Léonard de Port Maurice, t.. 925 4,893 
St. Mare des Carriéres, v........ 2,457 2,622 
PLE IMR 1Orateeicica Cente erepeiereh-aioercie 3,094 3, 662 
Db AMEICHEING SE. Seitkr ie cicawwatenen 24,706 55,978 
APINGCL, Watctiaer civics prism case 1,027* 1,124 
BG PachMm6s Yee wc thw enesnesctex 1,283 1,242 
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$.—_Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 
No No No. No 

Quebec—concluded Ontario— continued 
Stu PASCAL Vins suc citie «o/c reiceiss 1,962 2,144 || Almonte, t 2,960 3,267 
SESEIC Uitte tc cloas tietete ee neoetan 1,228 1,434 Amherstburg, t 4,099 4,452 
Sterne ate. cece bine kl sianioels tee 5, 276* 6,795*|| Arnprior, Lied BY fad 5,474 
Staph wely wveremeae cement 1,059 1,134 || Arthur, v. 1,124 1,200 
SEP AVIMONCS Gece rc iceleiscteie serials 3,502 3,931 |) Athens, v... 935 1,015 
St. Rédempteur, v.............. 872 1,035*}, Aurora, t. 3,957 8,791* 
Ste ReIaT bean Bass 2,303 2,276 || Aylmer, t 4,201* 4,705* 
Sten NOBALTOD Wieccteicw ivemins necieys 1,142* D255. Ayre vere cee 939 1,016 
SUGN ROSG; Wsecc oc. lelisteemie ceric sen 5, 378* 7,571*| Bancroft, v 1,669* 2,615* 
St. Sauveur des Monts, v........ LI6s 1,702*|| Barrie, c 16,851*| 21,169* 
SUSSiMCOn Voge os sterciessiereioversestebere 1,114 107 MN RBArry SUBAVs Vos cle crisis csiarelors 1,366 1,439 
read Wits os. ARBOR Sone aaeormanad 1,499 2,009*]| Beamsville, v...........cc0cce0+ 2,198 2,537 
Lend HETERO: IGs...5mje-scieemnteee 8,266 L1G 7713 MiBeavertontv:.0 <li sis wieiatohis 1,099 1,217 
St. Timothée, Vil je miesers Slats walohieicne 688 1,003 Belle River, VW. Sieaenslnseteehise ei 1,814" 1,854 
SUAS bah os)+ sfrcerrsieswleeniear 3,183 32260: l'0 Belleville; Gos or... eeiwials me clear 20,605 30, 655* 
SteWlrieyaven- +s hierar ritos 980 1021.4 mBlenheimy a; te. 2 «sieesccieicewaes 2,844 3,151* 
St. Vineent de Paul, t............ 6,784 VIGO 14] RAB lin GMT VEN, te. ste'steseserintelelelieeece 3,633* 4,093* 
DE ALACHATIO, Bete c.sicsletateeisieel eee 1 D361 I) Boba y Zeon: Vis. s/eists.cteieietvtoisis eke 1,242 1,210 
Sacré Coeur de Jésus, v.......... 896 PSLOS Ih MBOLltOn, Svea sot slslollok pjasisieelenis 1,093 2,104 
BV ADEC pavers oes orcle wit iereveie@lelaynisserers 2,281 2,214 Bowmanvillest.< >. -chtccnnice es 6,544 7,397* 
Schefler ville; t.. ..2acveskmereeee 1,632 Vy LES 7l| (MBTACCDII GELS; Gas oc tarovs occlsteeisletetetels 2,849 2,927 
Scotstowmerbest cc. concwkises corre 1,347 POSS eB radiord Stweb. conte eee 2,010 2,342 
Henneterre mbes, «sccm ewietaaen 2,197 SrAAGFe USAT Lown tshirts clorsis.cleieielelelelererere 12,587*| 18,467* 
Senne ville. Vex ossciecamcemaaentme 979 S262 al MBran tlordyie. se ssiw stcicisiarelenicietslslovete 51,869*|  55,201* 
Sept TIGR MC Meenas OU eat ae 5,592 141967 || MBridgeportis we. a. ster isicteisy\stevsreiniars 1,402 1,672* 
Shaw Tid ees Wee craycmleveiseicieaeiyee 680 1,034 Brivh pont Va, los scien siewievdtnckies 2,182 2,403 
Sha witigany Chena keciiaa sen es 28,597* SA ALGO MI BrOCk-villen ih. M es. eleco.ers ajcieicteicleleieye 13, 885* 17,744* 
ShawinivaniSs, Vect el ciaceisisenien c 10 O47" M12 5683 ail eB orking tomate <r oveleteciese ciclevctsiote e's 9,127*|  47,008* 
Schaal Vhoempecesne ooUaeEaes 1,281 1,534 Caledonia its tee ce dele eisieleisviciecte 2,078* 2,198 
Sharbrioers Bdiniots Gomis fae Se 58,668*} 66,554 || Campbellford, t............020- 3,425 3, 4787 
Si llerys eae ois. eicies essences 13,154 L45109 71] S’Canningevorng Vises «<a icseccyorsissereelairieve 926 1,024 
Orel: (Ca eee na oie aisetenomae 16,476 17,147 @Wapreol,, tows aaochineienmcnnies 2,394 3,003* 
Stanstead Plain, Vie.scsc.ccccee 1,134 1,116 @ardinalineed. ccaneudesaeredene 1,994 1,944 
Sathom sev eee ccs cists cicelcinans 1,407 T7557 Carleton Rince, tic cteiw.deccecrccaae 4,790* 4,796 
"RAG OUSBAC Vides <lssosmestiecuee Seton 1,066 1,083 @asselimans ie. sis siceweesdeade 1,241 1,277 
OMISCATNING, te. J aicidec ane ccmers 2,694 25517 Challe RivertV yc ces stviccienen 986 1,135 
pRempletonyevccs ca ecirscuscie 2,475 2,965 || Chatham, c. 22,262*|  29,826* 
MerreboOnnes tee ..ccecias ascii ; 4,097 6,207*|| Chelmsford, t 2,142* 2,559* 
Thetford Mines, (ih, ae Re ; 19,511*| 21,618 Chesley, t.... 1,629 1,697 
aOR eas ks 2,324 3,310 || Chesterville, v 1,169 1,248 
PTAC: 1 Gasmenee ear fe 6,542 8,171 || Chippawa, v 2,039* 3,256 
Tring Jonction, os ee ee 1,083* L524 MElintons toes ciecseccuemedaceee 2,896* 3,491* 
PRTOIssPIStOles; be. ses ener anan 4,039 4,349 GWobalt Hwee 2 Sa sendecsnunes 2,367* 2,209 
Trois- Riviéres, Cheesecake oe 50488" b3 54771 ANiiGobourg, tes ve << Pace csenesenne 9,399 10, 646* 
Val Davidhtvien, c:ceh «sce ctetteeee 1,016 LDS" @ochiranette es ocneeacadnsesses 3,695 4,521* 
Wald? Onrteemn. Ace tesn tek slesecce 9,876 1020834 Colborne, vi ions smandoesewsceen 1,240 1,336 
Vallée Jonetion, Vs... .<000sn00 ces 1,340* 15405.) "Collinewood, ts: ¢.2.0c gaccsaseece 7,978 8,385 
Valley field (Salaberry de), c.... 25 DS4 alae s20 7 all MO ONIStONS treats n ss castes meonnies 2,478 2,692* 
WValiSt: Michel $..2%.c%-<s6 mess oe 1,140 14290 M@opper Cli, tia.gesanessweeasas 3, 801* 3,600 
Warennedty;. sector. ccc cnnice 2,047 2240S M@ormwalla Cenc8 s.cebaswnesawcse 18,158 43, 639* 
Wercherestiventces sh ica cisanaccnier 1,412 L(6Sal) @Crystal'Beach, Veu.<cseceenuceee 1,850 1, 886 
[Merdunsy Commerc csthsices swssuceen 78,262*| 78,317 Deep Rivers tesa t4encanmasocace 1 5,377 
Wictoria vill) itaas .eieewecwuese ccs 16,031) pakelS4720"1 ADelbs tatee. hc och cacacseeee oe 3,002* 3, 427* 
Wille: Mari@ ane << sitesnibawceeoatien 1,409 LivlOl Deserontontis.\.cmesscsa sees can 1,729 1,797 
WVilleneuyGs tsi cizs-uae kek eae 1,417 1,934 Dresden, tte. en os haa oecwahanee 2,260 2,346 
WarwiGkabenen o. non clerab cit ctor 2,248 2,487 yy den tenn. 4s casswscmostienee 4,428* 5,728* 
Waterloo: tatecite secede deals 4,266 4,543 DMiundash tate eis ocnekks sense eek 9,507* 12,.912* 
Waterville tivien.tcinecsminndtecctes 1,373 1as0u| MEN VES. vecanwnenenateank 4,776* 5,181 
Weedon Centre, Vesicn scaieveicellele 1, 287 LS 260| Me prhana,-ts 3,05. webmbneeente 2,067 2,180 
Westinountties shat. tote eee 24,800 2D OLA PHastview ible 0.0.05. cuenesamenane 19,283 24,555 
Windsors Gane ee ies ickiss woke cle cirute 5, 886* GH5S9ll Miganvillesivesesc shes ssn ehiceencn 1,598 1,549 
para chiche wvesn sth nuerauicesase 900 LAUSGA Mina Gee akc cencasenees bene 22916" 3,337* 

Wlora; Vie Ree eee seca sbehkewacie 1,457 1,486 
nglehartwtecessc. bese ekineance 1,705 1,786 

Ontario— LDL g TA Ga ck od ae eee See ee 885 1,005 
IACLON, tie te tetas tes 's a eiotede s DINE TO 3,578* Ades GAM snanola, ta. eros ceem eens area eee 1 5,353 
IAGAX: tic tee iterate tw sale loseiener 5,683 TC DOMI BALDSSOX: ‘bein. cece aa cic abo sae liter aunts 3,348 3,428 
Alexandriawtses. oesiiesn cet sense 2,487 DBO MMUXOLODs bates Os os ke owmumi eed 2,655 3,047 
Alfred yetteiin. sists <ieoeleaewee 1,257 1,95)" Herelon Malls,iv.....5%.020.n0004 1,137 1,359 
IAstony tte tts, « cnnieleaes kictentos« 2,426* 28844 || PMergus; t.teek bs. ..e soso seabeawee 3,677 3,831 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 197. 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 Provinee and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 
No No No. No 
Ontario—continued Ontario—continued 
BEST EYE NE Eo Dott oc icleratocon ss ovalsieresatancter’ 1,872 Doo Ae ONIR GATS suboers ae (are iexele ecn.n-s,eyy w:e)eisieis 2,740 2,712 
POLO Up ete c 70, shes ni suah es cxesoceréce/arsie 2,035 2,188 INisgearaghialls, Csi dec cece. csre oe sims 22,563 22,351 
OTOSECEED Wok ti.cineis ore ccierninsreis 19,480 20,489 INGrt heey Che ccisteeiiee sacs areas 
OT PBFURIO ac othe eiseusiieatowes © 8,632 Q O2TAIMENGrwichs vinaiwectans<onatens cic 
RO GEE TANCES, be..j0ir.0:0/sisi0 os isidiersceicic 9,005 9,481 INGrwOOdoRtaun seca ncaa 
ROTH TSAR Cliecigsise co nicleonre ows 39, 464 45,214 Oakville ktaaen, sc esies sciences 
PRERMELOL Gs View ose sicioectbiawtetsien ore 1,491 O42 pn | eeOrange vallon Geen, amelie a cesiaralsryssoce 
UES RAE, ap een ee 23,738* 21 OO SAO TINIE tu Mec Ge olen paris si aycrsyninvalsiaceials 
Gananoque, t............. He 4,981 B OSG MOB AWA; iC! Qoetin vaio lols, cnisieiqsrsacatasias 
Georgetown, t bet 5,942*| 10,298 || Ottawa, c........... 
ReraldtOH betes dues scess ss ae 3, 263 3,375 || Owen Sound, ¢.... 
RON COC GUien eiccc cutee soccewseeess 1,044 1,156 [PalmerstoOnsctit setle sccuresicecaccens 
GU OTMO Na iteig, oaccaeneliiaisaiesuces 5, 886* 6,411 Paris mite WI es so mama ces cieresniarnnsss 
Gravenhurst, bets deeisitien 4 selene 3,014 BOTTA AT ICHREL RENN ete o/c: cka,cleuteisjasesecazera.ein 
IGERINEIV s rciacecsaace nese sn sen 3, 805* 5,148*]| Parry Sound, t 
MMOD Ces An ss ae cie wceeeneate 3S, CO07]| | S90 S08 || MMe OMDLOKE tees lec <ane.cienes aia ae's 
BYROCTAVANG AV ier. s dcls'eecieoe eos s 1,964 2,075 || Penetanguishene, t............... 5,420 5,340 
EPMO NY DULY, tanie itis oe sins sieiee oo -s 2,654 2,638 Pert licG ager oe oes Me kere: ctedahapciovecons 5,145* 5,360 
earRtONNO becca ce saveeea. 239,625") 278,991") Petawawas Viewewss vsccwsccnesvas 1 4,509 
IANOMEE Ae, Tesloccts stk nes 3,943 A 401% |PRPeterboroushy Cis. cle6,..s.sieceainiercisce.s 42,698*|  47,185* 
Sperm LONG gts yogis osc ccciioe «ees 1,592 1,631 Retrolianteieeis)s Seeks wsGieis isso 3,426 3,708 
ETO WAL r aie cies te ieee cit cee oe 1, 851 1,787 IPiekerin gs Wc hacc sfecisscesfeeres visys 1,150 1, 755 
ER CIOCK EV <= nacclenvioaeccccenns 1,205 TE ZEOn emeteton sata oie = 6 ois alts isis siain trea 4,998 4,862 
ELA WIKCSDULY'y Useccie ceeasecdecssc 7,929 8,661 Point LOG WALGs Wiests.ciseiesicissagisies 2,558 2,744 
ICATSEA Cc scic docie wielaighe cosas 2,214 2,373 Bort PANEIUP Cs - co csassieisie ses) ora 38,136 45, 276 
PIERHOIOD Aber nie vis steno aieeieean es 3, 876* A olor ee ortiColbormne) ince. cqccs.ne.ciq0.05 14,028*| 14,886 
Huntsville, t : 3,051 3,189 Port Credit, t 6,350 7, 203* 
PAPELBON Get eas ssa os safes ans 6,811 6, 874 Port Dot t oud 2,790* 3,064* 
HrOnUOISaNtn csc cea once ches: 1,078 APSE MME Port Heine bebo. oe cteeia cress ccterace/arepnis 1,597 1,632 
Rroduors: Falls; tind. csc sees sees 1,478 1,681 IBontaelopeyatsl sis stesrsyeseiesaterains ere eee 8,091* 
RODUBESEING th... fons ccccccsres 5, 463* 6. S70Nl Morbo Nicoll hv. «.t0.65.+::s12.<,0.0.016 932 1,053 
GOA IMMNGENS Aoi cle vviccscicencss 1,949 2,197 Orb CLEVeewe« s/s <0. ecoaiecleracsiies 2,121 2,262 
Merintyillersy.6, «.4:'<tieciioe sess 1,730 TORO TH Mi Orti Stanley; LVs-..%iccisiecanines 1,480 1, 460* 
ENOTAM Ee Lh cecis stone elaine « 10,278 1020045 MBP Owassane ts. bs)sseieqisiesnesrsarescies 935 1,064 
WCGHOATONUC edb a... dene cnicinea cuits 2,667 2,841 Prescott antes, ooo aside nseeree. cb-atete es 4,920* 5,366 
RT ESCO EC Se ae roica. of lol's cestowisinc 48, 618* 53,526 Brestontuteisauctdectatinsing ovis cages 9 ,387* pO Yi fas 
WINGS VANOA Ge tess aeisersts sees steten 2, 884* 3,041 Rainy, Rvyelyivert-ic eres estas e 1,354 1,168 
SVECHERGE s Olan aids ale satcc ces sselctorcte BOSHCL lp V4. Aso MURveni Te Writes eels nie tetein.o.0.6 5 o1e esnyerers 8,634 8,935 
LOU T) be by Ae ee Ne 1,938 2 1G Tm ehinGn Gsav «aq <% <ceisteraseiaissse-e ace 794 1,215 
ERVIN TON: Bans its: actos sw ers elo 7, 856* 9,030*}| Richmond Hill, t............... 6,677* 16, 446* 
Le GEA 2 a ee Re eae ere, See 16, 538* 18,579 2 POLO WA sek ier 61 cis isceceiaueisionsiciase 2, 483* 2,602* 
Levack, t iy eomsiGlesety ios sstrcancmmvasatess 13,335 18,089 
Lindsay, t RockclifiesPark, Vewcc sence eenac 2,097 2,084 
Listowel, t..... Rock lan dente fetes oe ois isiasernrae evel 2,757 3,037 
Little Current, t IROGNCY5. Nol ates sieisesccies ae 1,026 1,041 
Lively, t St. Catharines, ¢ 29,708*|}  84,472* 
mdon, StiClair Beachy, Vera. sete sates 834 1, 460* 
Long Branch, v Sti Mary suitesescetmacesncmceiies 4,185 4,482 
’Orignal, SiMshoOmagl Cs chaesocoseeiespeuaces 19,129*|  22,469* 
Lucknow, IB IMIISAIOUNMA OF coe steis.c.o.c.eussieeleioias 43,447 50,976 
Madoc, v Sault/Ste. Maric, Ch..occc.cseneee 37,329 43, 088* 
Markdale, Seaforth, tits teins ieinconpleisioas ais 2,128 2,255 
Markham, v. 2,873* Ar 204A wis helburnesavy oe asiees nis sacsieraaieie's 1,245 1, 239 
PNESERISNOPA UE Aitieisic-a.s's «nelsin. e's ales a's 1, 428* TSS MA SLINCOS ALEMNS. U,<.0:<:05-s13051015 enctezarels 8,078* 8,754* 
OT Ua Se ee 1,068 1,324 SIONXMUOOKON GS. be <tisosisiee suacise.eis 2,504 2,453 
EET YE 3, 208 3,314 Smiths: Palle th. oss ccsiie ws anid 8,967* 9,603* 
GERNOT Gp ot ARO AC eee | 3,643* 3,834*! Smooth Rock Falls, t........... 1,164 1,131 
LUSG USSG gf alee tea RT ae 8,250 &,656 || Southampton, t............0000+ 1,640 1,818 
MUSA OT SRU ENS Treiesi a. bs oie aieR gan ies 4,294* 5. 6295) CBOUb NY EULVOly: Vien.ci sceipisrsis overs ozave:pi0 995 1,044 
ilverton, v. 1,070 bln Sta yMers GO55. ie oss ec pebiieleswinele 1,429 1,671 
Mimico? ted. +... ... 13,687 LS 209 TStirling svaesotesss< vac.cecnncets ess 1,191 1,315 
Mitchell 6is..3.< 5625 2,146 2,247 BULGES VALLE Pair ya.e otniciss.si0:saze'e slcisie-6 1 1,508 
Morrisburg, v 2,131 1,820 || Stoney Creek, t.........0000000- 4,506* 6,043 
Moin Forest, it. ..05 00.2. cacenees 2,438 PiG2S: WELOLOUL VINE WEV Berke s face die sie aoe ors 25 307% 3,188 
OAC: ti. Si re 4,273 ASEOOH PR StrAtONG WOME e reeis.. tase nas a 19,972*|  20,467* 
Newcastle, v Laie Ae eens 1,098 Neer ot Hl) MSLTALATOVenbe series. 0 20% maiadsn os 4,240 5,150 
New Harbury, ¢ ce an Ne See 1,939* Dist a Pestreats ville Bvavce cscetarsitcrowas « 2,648* 5,056* 
New Liskeard, t...............- 4,619 4,896 || Sturgeon Falls, t.............08. 5, 874 6, 288 
BNOU IMATE EE Gon iy fcersie cre cose ors 7,368 Se Oo Mee DUTY Gs Comite tic:ecaisceig.staie,eiaeeis: 6% 46, 482 80,120* 
New Toronto, Eire vaitbia co.e.eis 6 6ae veégej0 11,560 13,284 MONLUDON Woe oa sin. axa aberatesioisls sisiate 1,310 1,470* 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 197. 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—concluded 
SSVVAU SOS) Syrseye x, cial RA sloreesk cvoreysWenee tons 
CDOS TOC kon visto ss Seveleyesophonevarwiotots 
EREGUINISE hinetciene meta a cee a helene roe 
MTAIM es VaLLe SAV... cles resactaersen rete 
Wblressallonaptace a s.crlckcrtweners Ackoearevas 
MOTTO Uta betes exces chat ctar clay varsrekeraps 
ABeroy col tele er A ee AP eee oO nC Ene 
AGE A nt 5 ee Oe eee mere 
PRiliSon Dr gate ot ddvaoere servants 
PIPATYR TANT) SRG aet ae ve te anctics Povevevcv ent ov eds 


Wb iid’ Ss OMtt geo. array aaomaoanies 
Wankleska bal it tadacecdaerc nts. 
Victoria Harbour, ivsannsae- ie 
Walktertomsrtime nay. sis orock-so sans 
Walla cebburgitea.cass cece 
Water downy Wise awstivaictos tala ciate 
Wiaterlordenianeny. aac xn tence meres 
Widiterloos @tien wale cattery Gast ete 
IWavtLOTDG seve afew: areca torch sechskaletst crete 
Vell ancl Ce tec cuctvaterciorieneme te 
Welling tonrevirncs joccea treet 
NiCr Boye (aes Ree ee ee ee 


Vlei HOMIE reer ti ectientor tot eee rerae 
Wich ches:terseve: .ssacctr- bit. eee 
\hipartol(or nen ama nOR one nmeoadee aie 
Walla 2 Hama SyGeeers, cern erent 
Wood binctre ave fi tevarereichroicy.tateccre 
Woodstock Wers..).cer Mrsitenehtetcres 


Manitoba— 
EM tones baer ices Gosek inti 
BeausGjourtitenc:4<senckkaccealhe 
IBOISKEN ala Atipn o Reroreen ene 
(Brandon Oma malice c hene nentck 
BrOoklanash views ck tert orient 
Ga bernyasieeachic eee kerk eon 
(WGanmanert meer viii cichtnocikoatte 
Wauphin emotes caer ocimckmi ror 
Hasty Lu GOnannCnaeskatnt ences 
Flin Flon, t. (Man. and Sask.)... 
AGT as Mees eK os ck 
Crandvacwentwte «ss wAarcarenmmkn kek 
Killarney worsted sheet Lakeman 
IVEGIICa cl eer nth, a Pe A ER ALC 


INGE DA WHat tet cis a iat Rochas ote 
Portage la Prairie, ¢ Pisett 
DEV OI, tee otcc achicstinn Cnaeeee 
UO DID Wane: «. Soakina cnterenne 
RUussell iierene cs ohh tees 
SUwbsoniiacer Gn... o.sce. eee 
UMUAMICS A Obae...°-/o ts ansae amenities 
Selleirlkcg use cles 50d. eirsniahac eee 
DOULIS§ te meep eters sale cclnierssspwnnate 
Stewbach tem. nctase ccna enaen 
pvone walla tes: ssgnece needa 
Wan Munem teentig esa rnsane ney 
ERR Pass at ehn-v.0 fas taco vacate: 
PUT ATS CORAM ares dk tia cicttwecien alma 
MGR G; tise ate balals aceteararors ane 
AVinr Denis th Abeer Ar. netaieet ke dem aiats 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1956 1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 
No. No. 
Manitoba—concluded 
8,595 O7O28u | MaWVESt: KGId Onan, (Cs diac oman as oe 
1,155 1,232 Winkler nGSan Ako dc Gas c-ciara arora crorerers 
4,209 4,476 Winn pee NCEA. « c:camownnaae cates 
1,074* 1,054 
hee cae Saskatchewan— 
81053 8) 633 IABBITI DOW USE hie don cic name ee 
3. 138 3/030 Battleford, 5 OReSe epeeaaanara hers. 
6.216 6,600 Figs reeves. ecniahn arecat eerste me 
27. B51 29° 270 ae ey sts cot ct Avis tata ifs valesreray Mae 
* 7 * yp Vere eee nee r nee nerreneerne 
eB7, Zab) 672.407} Greemtons GL 
11634 1.791 Esterhazy, DOR areca) he aie cicnisicioreceme 
2’ 065 2'316 DS BOM ADL Came rtt-torsitetecersi stan fero acme: 
1, 647 1,735 ees Inf dictisfia-s eee a layieli w iene. sed) s/n ls leneiacaand 
1/012 1/066 lin lon, ie eediters eos cut citrate 
2’ B9R* 3° 851 WORVIGULADDELICS trance ccs ees sens 
7 992* 7 881 (Gravel bolle, ctecccs sence 
1 754 ie 944 Grentell tic adic techie arcacchin ee 
1/908 9’ 991* GUE akc@ twine asc taere neieintoreione ciate 

16, 273* 21° 366* Herbert, oe oe Sas pumireere enter fy 
1217 1293 Ld Son ays abs). «dete reas se een 

16 405 36 079* lalrnen ayo) Kolin sien deed duraseee a 
1/077 1,064 irda WCAG ates sen cise vee ss eee 
1/088 1/070 Puce Wiebe asses atie oe ohgeete 
9 543% 9.715 erro OL bya bie etre Ay cabot iy, Soca cae snoueres 
1/196 1362 Gin enslevintten ictdecescerare sisters arate 
9.995 14’ 685 aie bas SPR He uae i 
1,954 2/138 RY is er, c. (Sas an 
11338 1,429 || 94 teat A SGee Heer ser 2 

121.980 114’ 367% DLE MOLES yah «crave rrce.c essieketey tenets 
2' 766 2° 922 Weadow Make tec sochcsc soa. «ae 
1958 2315 WIGS ai ese deo mee cepesdnieaes' ¢ 

18. 347* 20’ 486 ING SiON Camere. e denisscectarn oe 

fi 2 INTOOSE: VaiwrrGoe vaca cle sc cies eran 
IMEC OR OTM bases: hicctitie ne ten orto 

speeren ia - ah etter: 

ort EMUCLOLOT GL iC. sekcuniere tute ieves 

ee eds @Ucloo ke ntgus treo sh cre erect corcteereeehe 
1115 1/303 Brot ee och as SCI RRE SE 

24796 28° 166 rince HOR Ups Bran ate tach arcemge ste Rous eee 
3" 941 4369 INEGI NolIED A Sa ce noe aeveeomsnopaes 
1,065 1113 ee CT esehipeessaus bearer ce anein chore ue 
1) 884 1,930 OSSEOWMG ale cms.c crete wisue oik-c sieue pres 
6° 190 7) 974 AVOSUMOII a Vester cee eterno 
1 27°30 || Saskatoon, ¢.........-........55. 

10.234 41° 104 hatimawOlvat segs ciate ceca trees 
1660 1.841 Shellbroolki msn aches seen 

"963 1087 Silt: Cumenty Cask sede ect 
1.434 1'799 PSC Al GR base sy ere co reneare ae: 
eee ’ Wnty tse ata cen cent 
926 1,088 4 
2 306 2'911 Wadena temic sckennt ce at 
Le 2 WiaSbrolSiitennpenectiscccmee et 
2,2374| 2,798 a ame 
2 p WWI Cen rssrgrae soca cere cite 
1,260 1,370 || eye 
Z WOO; tiveemtrrns: se, ancinces tee, om arenes 

10/525 12'338* Olsele ystems. st ie ctereme erent 
1/422 1.574 Wynyard, EIS CRA BRS 6 
11173 1/368 Seo toh O72 a aan e AS eINE & 
1,227 1, 263 

28, 851 37,600 ||Alberta— 

26,502 33,977 Athabasca, t........ ees 
7,413 8,576 Barr nea iba cctereaninte sunray 
1,759 1, 841 IBGE WUC} we aes ote te 
2,688 SOO mover Lyn bao ote, cine brenchonncne aneeahe 
1,110 1,420 Black. DiaimonG< teeny ee 
2,644 3,163 IBIAInINONe hurr steerer stesistckovertats 
3,971 ASS Tle Hl MB ORUY VIS tans. colo tare o'civisrerenene = 
Se oie 14,248 Bow Jslan deta: aac cmon vst easels 
1,163 LOZ Gl pe BOWNESS =. Gee tterai o-ctttaanoienvetarda das 
3,225 2,708 HS rOGKS Guster ache cotatshetaial vrerserd anne 


1956 


1,634 
255, 093* 


2,027 
1,498 
2/424 
978 
1,873 
1,659 
748 
5,264 
1, 625* 


1,130 
1,434 
1,080* 
1,052 
958 
1,421 
2/916 
1,721 
2,843* 
1,037 
2,572 
1,085* 


5, 077* 
1,974 
2,477 
3,322 
4/948 
29, 603* 
1,390 
3,337 
8,924 
885 
783 
20,366 
1,087 
89, 755* 
2’ 262 
1) 268 
72) 858* 
1,959 
907* 
10,612 
2/104 
1,607 
1,154 
1,340 
7,684* 
1,630 
1,001 
1,522 
8/256 


1,293 
1,610* 
1 


4,602 
g91* 
1,973* 
1, 495* 
1,001 
6,217 
2, 320* 


1961 


No. 


20,077 
2,529* 
265, 429* 


2,491* 
1,627 
2,702 
1, 008* 
2,117 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—concluded 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Alberta—concluded 

Caleany ss. Wr 29 de ciiais ae 'sidal secs 
RBRTINOROR Carats ope Leste wk sie pies 
MIE CESUOMAT UAL cua ition oaks ove es 
CONS ORE eee ae ee eS IO 
iaresnoOlmis Uaracsccstiescea rac. 
MBosicdates teat ie ies. wih ARS 
Bola, Ueses ccs ean dens coeat 
GHlCmMIANs bes Secce eave goes 
MEVOO) ben. cecis Stnae ete 

DIS OUI obs fom. leas cee 
Drayton Valley, t 
MP LUTEMCLICY: Char hhstecesenes seus 
BrdamOMtOM) (Cess.cce dees ae deinen: 
SEASONS i basse tose dt accEe oak ons 
Bateose wa bests sce tices tee ce 
HOnestuLA Wily bses aecicacris canoes 
Honue Macleod: « tet-sciustetaees 
Fort Saskatchewan, t........... 
Grand @entrer tive. a. cccne sates 
(Grand e-EEaiTi, Cescipeeuwerritereert 
GrrMS HA Whites. sales. cg2occ.00eed 
Arnis Wsct eee hoes +s Ware oe eal 
itgiawPTairiO, ts, cc os sass ns oo8 
ged ARM OR yrb vnccanrewrewiewavecnrettare 
TEAS TAE OlDy: tints Pareioio ceele as. avste «ose Rave 
Jira Gv Fe Ee embees eel Oe eremete eee 
NARDCPAEIACE, Uecaanmnicecite teria 
eo dia Bichemt.:....os:k dos. 3.8 
HUACOMMDE, Gscnien st: cece eee ane 
We ducs Gane Bec: SOR BE cea 8 
Meth bridge: 109%. ok dee ete «4s 8 
Wloviadminsternc....7. Tanjeose «6 48 
Mites orca Gap rte. Vette - a eigen de ot 
MicIennamastMet.tc.< Mods teotade a= 6 
MaeMunrsyes eee .-<.cic gee, oe. aod 
Medicinesttats ic... JMdek cs ok 
Montromerysite. tases cans so see 
INENTIG 1513 Agente SBOE eeeS ee oe 
OOO CO «<j en bik 
OA Staten ccie ere ianalsne cay tes 
eCACe IRIMCIN bes. g. Bidet caress 
Fincher @reek,, t..8 cc. 00cnnoge. 
l24eyOIS.18 1 Fe | ABBE ae aS ee, 
EROMmOstenbimmatiretuteca cette cater 
UATONC a Gr maine dec Bt can eae 
IRGC LGe Sia. See oA bien 
IRGC! Dea PaCh areas eee eee ee 
ERECVANCE; tee aesccrr ssn rece: 
LRSNGC] Ova Ee ee 


BRON) iain te, |. Sela seh) .oinets 
SHUNT ER ore ee eee 


ESTO V IMG bike watt. ta oe a. Le 
WORUAUIIOTLSUED « c.n0.eya.0c cls oie Gods 
LTURTLG a igeaparcien Ramee Malai ape Reta 
Bremner its ahs. «cat ocqagnieef 
vesnociert. te. ee. oe, ue 
WOtaaiclwing: Chri) ac esr this cu 
Whitecourt, v 


1956 


No. 


181,780* 
5,817 
2,607 

958 
2,431 
2,327* 
1,097 


Province or Territory 


1961 and Incorporated Centre 
No. 
British Columbia— 

AOE GALA PAT Grin Code Aeie- de stot ere bactbysie & 
6959-4 eArin ShrOngs 1Gcta 9 fee edness 
2,801 Burns Wakeyeve. che aeoeeabraneiaes 
UNO25ul Campbell Rien eve. ses et riety a 
2,148 CastlOoars Were re cis secudtincce cies 
2,592 Ohilliswack\ cesses. tess eas 
LOO 7a. Comox, Vie see cece he owes 
syials} AC OUTECDAY 9 Coie so tas scien ace noo 
1,418*|} Cranbrook, ec 
V2545h) MOrestonk Wi wren. certo sameeteeero ces 
Blais tell! (Ghivanl overd eho Wenner sande cooUCen 
2,931 Wa son Checks Camere eee te 

PNA OZ iol Me ID rh Oso warn os soon sap nda pO 
3,198 1dioksd ON A MONS EER COO RAPE COE 
1,506 ernie. pct nese see eats yoni tes 

12 2OS*| PM MOLu isl. VAINCS A Virwcceceine bce eres 
2,490 Orbis ter) ON ee berrtcrcn crm nl san panies 
2 OT2* Ee BWA Vatiue  tacisce ace earns 
1,493 Gibson’s Landing, v............. 
iSO | tm OL CLOT sal eeerraparabcnenhrorarercneatnovanee rersteHs 
1,095 simGrand. Borks,Ga0.t.. ate aeee ot. 
2,645 HOpes Vath-mich . Gaeeie dg. 4... 
1 AOO7 || KATO LOOPS Cumin: = =a Celene fe ake 
2,276 elo vom sist Canaereieronsvstovere taestortar che roiees 
3,529 Kim berleya Cons. aaquithes-s ates oot 
2,270*]| Kannaird, v..... 

30,530 eadivsranthiy ver eetetenin terete 
1, 3144) Wake Cowichan, ive.20) ..4.neee 
OpOZO| , LIANGICY, Css acemisiccisisisrricrece qersreisys« 
2 SHGa Maillooettiy. ste ceckdett detec oa. Magee 

30, Oda MMA VS VAILes yea. Chee ieee ec Redes ¢ 
8 Merritisoneroc. Gib Gene aie 
1,338 Miissioni@ ity: Gisetee ete ee oy. eee 
IG O7SsiL_ INanatmo pes: h.cb er acbieean. slashes 
1,186 INelsontod ac. bee chee wits tees 

24,484*!| New Westminster, c............. 
5,077 North Kamloops, v............. 
1,054 North Vaneouviers Gs-.cme teeaicn 
Ts OAS it AONivier:! AVE bere crate etene, Polteareatcteerenas 
2,433 @sSOV. OOS) Ween eis Gessner aerate lcte= 
2 S4Sht MParkswilhe wy vcvasteet.camr ascites 
2 OGL) wieentiCbONwGee kis + « « stkls efepene he. 
oy GoSullledeorb A bbernt, Cds oe. «ces «memes 
10224 ort: Coduiblamn Co... rete aie che 
2,002 alee Ort MOOG, Cree a. ote reer er oie: 
2, 221 Prince George, G2)..84....00eene 

LOM GU2% |) Mibmince EUUPeN tye Gece a -cec ne teteiere. 
1,135 PrincevOurn temic ener 
1, 266 Quesnely ties. des: bdom, «eters ace eters rs 
DBO GH ECeMClsto ker Canaqemr pier cca caer 
4,059 Rossland yc. wacsn a: eat tems 
2,823 Salmon Ammipcvien, os. eset pale cle ahs 
Biqlustera li elsHte bach ahaa Aeniemcoeien aes ani oac 
eet Shaan svordsP aera iee sorte Ae tat oe toca 
1,381 SCUISAIS iy nV hee aceon Gitte ean ote 
3,951 Earl, Cf. eer eee «COREA cee aes 
1,491 Wen COuviens Gis ot rapes fae 
1,077 Vian cdlenhools Viren atoou ae ain k= 
2,908 Wernons CPaeeaa Na: toni Neey. eet he 
2,449 VA CtORIS) Ca. tery: Beene eban biees 
IO4SFE Wartleld), Vrs aac: ocemy visa re 
LS LON Witte: ROCK le.tiii. itd: dew ce es 
3,351 Willigims Vakeny 2 5. estes cuit. 
1, 838* 
5,300*| Yukon Territory— 

1,054 Wihitehors@yeCrame ny suqeisiee cine ae. 


1956 


2,570 


1961 


5,031 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1956. 


the town limits, numbering 435. 


municipality of St. Martin (Renaud). 


a city on Jan. 1, 1963. 
Saskatchewan. 


2 Includes residents of the Nova Scotia Sanatorium located outside 
3 Amalgamation of the towns of L’Abord & Plouffe, St. Martin and the rural 
4 Brockville became a city on Apr. 1, 1962. 


6 Kemptville became a town on Jan. 1, 1963. 


5 Hastview became 


7 See Manitoba. 


8 See 
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Subsection 5.—Sex and Age Distribution 


The sex and age distributions of a population are basic to most, if not all, other 
analyses, as they influence employment, marriage, birth and death rates and a multitude 
of other factors that are of great importance in the national life. 


Sex.—The Canadian population has always been characterized by an excess of males, 
although this excess has been greatly modified in recent years. Since Confederation, the 
peak sex ratio for Canada as a whole was 113 reached in 1911, a census year that fell within 
a period of heavy immigration; the 1961 ratio was 102. In the older settled provinces east 
of Manitoba, the ratio varied between 104 in 1911 and 101 in 1961 but in the western 
provinces which were being opened to settlement in the early years of the century the ratio 
changed from a high of 146 in 1911 to 105 in 1961. 


The sex distributions and variations in ratio among the provinces are given for the 
census years 1951, 1956 and 1961 in Table 10. 


10.—Sex Distribution of the Population and Sex Ratio, by Province, 
Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1951 1956 1961 
Province oes 
or Males Males Males 
Territory Males Females | to 100 Males Females | to 100 Males Females | to 100 
Females Females Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Newfoundland... 185,143 176,273 105 213,905 201, 169 106 234,924 222,929 105 
Prince Edward 


Wsland sees 50,218 48,211 104 50,510 48,775 104 53, 357 51,272 104 
Nova Scotia.... 324,955 317,629 102 358, 182 341,535 103 374,244 362,763 103 
New Brunswick} 259,211 256,486 101 279,590 275,026 102 302, 440 295, 496 102 
Quebeo: se 42.555 2,022,127 | 2,038,554 99 | 2,317,677 | 2,310,701 100 | 2,631,856 | 2,627,355 100 
Ontario... ose 2,314,170 | 2,288,872 101 | 2,721,519 | 2,683,414 101 | 3,124,528 | 3,101,564 101 
Manitoba....... 394,818 381,723 102 432,478 417,562 104 468, 503 453, 183 103 
Saskatchewan. . 434,568 397,160 109 458, 428 422,237 109 479, 564 445,617 108 
epee Pode cers 492,192 447,309 110 585,921 537,195 109 689, 383 642,561 107 

ritis 
wee Ate 596,961 568, 249 105 720,516 677,948 106 829,094 799,988 104 

Tukon 

Territory..... 5,457 3,639 150 6,924 5, 266 131 8,178 6,450 127 
Northwest 

Territories... 9,053 6,951 130 11,229 8,084 139 12, 822 10,176 126 

Canada....| 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 102 | 8,151,879 | 7,928,912 103 | 9,218,893 | 9,019,354 102 


Age.—Recent trends in vital rates and immigration have had a considerable effect on 
the age composition of the Canadian people. A high birth rate together with a low death 
rate among children added nearly 2,000,000 to the number of persons under 15 years of age 
between 1951 and 1961, an increase of 46 p.c. The proportion of this group to the total 
population increased from 30.3 p.c. to 34.0 p.c. in the ten-year period. The population of 
working age—those of 15 to 64 years of age—increased more slowly at 22.9 p.c. in the decade 
and the relative proportion of this group declined from 61.9 p.c. to 58.4 p.c. Without the 
influence of immigration in the 1951-61 period, the proportion of this group would have 
been much lower since a large part of it consisted of persons born in the low birth rate 
period of the 1930’s._ The proportion of persons 65 years of age or over in 1961 was 7.6 p.c. 
compared with 7.8 p.c. in 1951. 


Table 11 shows the population of Canada classified by five-year age groups and by sex 
for the census years 1951, 1956 and 1961. The provincial distribution by specified age 
group is given for 1961 in Table 12. 
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11.—Male and Female Populations, by Age Group, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 
1951 1956 1961 
Age Group 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
879,063 843,046 1,011, 835 971,728 1,154,091 1,102,310 
713,873 683 , 952 919,952 887,101 1,063, 840 1,015, 682 
575, 122 555, 661 732,032 702,562 948, 160 907, 839 
532,180 525, 792 586,635 575, 666 729,035 703, 524 
537,535 551,106 567,179 561,931 587,139 596, 507 
552,812 578,403 605, 836 592,301 613, 897 595, 400 
512,557 530,177 602,535 613, 750 644, 407 627, 403 
503,571 495 , 562 555, 763 558, 622 631,072 639, 852 
445, 800 422,767 522,615 502, 784 559,996 558, 965 
387,708 356,971 455, 827 422,988 515,516 499, 800 
340, 461 322,195 381, 835 851, 215 442,909 420,279 
292,564 278,126 321,973 307,271 362,145 343, 690 
264, 324 241,828 265, 652 259, 265 292,569 291,066 
228,076 205,421 237,551 226,562 239, 685 247,417 
160,398 154,674 187,490 183,218 196,076 206,099 
94,130 94,261 113,550 113,948 134,186 140,051 
45 , 963 50, 828 55,636 61,460 69,046 77,771 
17,539 22,060 21,688 26,670 27,178 33, 606 
5,197 7,726 6,295 9,870 7,946 12,093 
7,088,873 | 6,920,556 | 8,151,879 | 7,928,912 | 9,218,893 9,019,354 
12. Age Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census 1961 
: : 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 
Province or Territory Years Years Years Years Years Years 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland) .c.¢...chscassseec 67,695 64,404 59,464 43, 829 30,238 52,290 
Prince Edward Island............... 13,221 12,216 12,264 8,875 6,344 11,049 
INO VE SSCOLIRG freee cs cnssabecs cues’ 91,239 84,760 80,329 64,239 49,311 87,316 
IN@weBraonswiCks....:..+:«2 sass ees ses 78,560 75 , 882 72,745 53,514 37,419 67,477 
(OT GLC AEE GRRE DGC CI RCO 671, 256 624, 074 568,065 467,426 369, 683 735, 825 
ORTATION ore co atk see eco en Eres o's 740,193 674,519 593 , 037 436, 883 386, 966 882,476 
MANICODR. haere ore nes bree eae etal: 107,574 101,382 91,150 70, 808 59,007 117,317 
Saskatchewan........000sse0050n0008 113,755 106, 886 94,273 72,864 56,996 118, 556 
PND ORES eo eee sce kee tae aeeen 179, 888 159,053 130, 383 99,004 89,154 192,571 
British Columbia.*.. ..'..52ss0080s0. 186,793 171,661 150,689 112,653 95, 230 214, 269 
ukon-FGrritory.ccs...-scscee ste eee 2,337 1,761 1,18 76: 1,109 2,956 
Northwest Territories.............. 3,890 2,924 2,413 1,699 2,239 4,005 
Canadat:t... os hsns eee tes 2,256,401 2,079,522 | 1,855,999 1,432,559 1,183, 646 2,481,107 
35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ Total 
Years Years Years Years Years 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland......... 48,964 39,343 24,731 9,684 17,211 457, 853 
Prince Edward Island. reich 11,407 10,501 7,822 3,582 7,348 104,629 
INGVAISCOUAL tcc tccccescmapmetieapes 89,618 75,881 50, 897 21,341 42,076 737,007 
New Brunswick: :......cssc0ce00ss 69, 809 56,676 38, 937 16,216 30,701 597,936 
COUR pap ik oe bm ey et 665, 734 511,334 339, 563 116, 923 189,378 5,259,211 
MPATIGM ee cia rele eo koee et eee eee 866, 563 670,544 476, 838 180 , 063 328,010 6, 236, 092 
PATO ote 7 as ole Wasiada arses 120,774 100,500 69, 886 28,169 55,119 921,686 
DABICATCHO WAN Saciioesiils sss ceric gio atyets 115, 833 97,430 68,018 28,208 57,362 925,181 
ENO Ce En Oe SORE TALES | 172,623 128,547 87, 643 31,724 61,354 1,331,944 
rivet COUIIDIA..ccccetes secs ee ns 223, 813 184, 823 123,535 50,752 114, 864 1, 629, 082 
MUcOnED Err iLOLVes..< cise ties cides 2,118 1,243 677 180 295 14, 628 
Northwest Territories.............. 2,629 1,682 923 260 334 22,998 
CATA he Sis 5 dis oroad viotrden id 25389, 885 1,878,504 1,289,470 487,102 904, 052 18, 238,247 
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Subsection 6.—Marital Status 


After age and sex, marital status analysis is probably next in importance from a vital, 
economic and social viewpoint. ‘The number of married females between 15 and 45 years 
of age is a most significant factor in the fertility of a population. If the proportion of 
females in this group is low, the expected birth rate will be low. In 1961, 62.9 p.c. of all 
married females were in the 15-44 age group compared with 64.0 p.c. in 1951, 61.2 p.c. in 
1941 and 63.5 p.c. in 1981. 


The high birth rate in the 1951-61 period, besides having a notable effect on the general 
population growth and age composition, has been an influence on the 32.7-p.c. increase in 
the single population. During the same period, the married population increased by 28.2 
p.c. and the widowed by 21.0 p.c. Other striking features are the excess of married males 
(largely consisting of male immigrants whose wives had not yet joined them) and the 
great preponderance of widows over widowers. 


The marital status of the population in 1961 is shown in Table 13. 


13.—Marital Status of the Population, by Age Group and Sex, Census 1961 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Under li-yéarsinede ereers ay ioeriets eee es M. 3,166,091 _ — _ 3,166,091 
F. 3,025, 831 ~ _— — 3,025, 831 

a 6,191,922 _ — — 6,191,922 

15 - 19 LR Ie Cee ONS ee oer M. 719,727 9,198 88 Page 729,035 
ine 642,007 61,197 262 58 703,524 

TS 1,361,734 70,395 350 80 1,432,559 

20 - 24 Seta: nis Gans Seeks ecees M. 408,005 178,618 283 282 587,189 
IES 241,435 353,215 931 926 596, 507 

oy 649, 440 531, 833 1,164 1,209 1,183, 646 

25 - 34 SST a O0 CODE ERI IcOn tare OCR M. 293, 298 959, 702 1,864 3,440 1,258,304 
iG 158,119 1,051,198 7,407 6,079 1, 222, 803 

ss 451,417 | 2,010,900 9,271 9,519 2,481,107 

35 ~ 44 MAA On ORE Oe OC anit Coie ot M. 143,174 1,034, 645 7,527 5, 722 1,191,068 
F, 108,573 1,052,760 28, 258 9, 226 1,198,817 

art. 251,747 | 2,087,405 35,785 14,948 2,389,885 

45 - 54 SSS CORO MG yn CMRI 3 OOP c M. 100, 426 834, 787 17,128 6, 084 958, 425 
F, 91,012 751,129 69,415 8,523 920,079 

sis: 191,488 | 1,585,916 86,543 14,607 1,878,504 

55 - 64 neg serosa ior eet tcietokeiie het ator M, 74,357 540,934 35,390 4,033 654,714 
F, 65, 697 439, 436 125,540 4,083 634,756 

tM 140, 054 980,370 160,930 8,116 1,289, 470 

65 - 69 DB Se CSOT on Ec RCI Pare O M. 26, 251 185,739 26,516 1,179 239,685 
1 25,019 136, 933 84,579 886 247,417 

by 51,270 322,672 111,095 2,065 487,102 

LOSVERTSLOL OMEUs sieht atesin ceieee s ciemereae M. 46, 235 276, 102 110,761 1,334 434, 432 
F, 47, 871 158,711 262,324 714 469, 620 

7 94, 106 434,813 373, 085 2,048 904,052 

IAN AS esi ¥fs.a.scsthstaserrd tiescaniis serie M. | 4,977,564 | 4,019,725 199,507 22,097 9,218, 893 

F. 4,405,564 | 4,004,579 578, 716 30,495 9,019,354 

T. 9,383,128 | 8,024,304 778,223 52,592 || 18,238,247 


Subsection 7.—Ethnic Groups and Birthplaces 


Ethnic Group.—A population made up of diverse ethnic groups gives rise to political, 
social and economic problems quite different in nature from those of one with a more 
homogeneous ethnic composition. These problems are mitigated, however, to the extent 
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that certain groups are more easily integrated than others. It is equally true that the 
different backgrounds of various ethnic groups lend variety and diversity to the national 
life. 


The two basic groups in the Canadian population are the French and British Isles 
ethnic groups. The influence of the French in Canada covers a longer period and, with 
the exception of the 1921 Census, this group has always exceeded in number any of the 
components of the British Isles ethnic group. 

In 1961, each person was asked the question: ‘“To what ethnic or cultural group did 
you or your ancestor (on the male side) belong on coming to this Continent?”’. The 
language spoken at the time by the person, or his paternal ancestor, was used as an aid in 
determining the person’s ethnic group. The classification is given for 1961 in Table 14 
with comparative figures for 1951 and 1941. Information on ethnic group was not collected 
in the 1956 Census. 


14. Distribution of the Population by Ethnic Group, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Ethnie Group 19411 1951 1961 

No. No. No. p.c. 
TICISHCISI CS. rere ae ooo. 2 RS oo aid atoms ee cee .eeaterers es 5,715,904 | 6,709,685 | 7,996,669 43.8 
Rin oles hited, oe rte ois) iercibiczercrus anal «atatanaate Sausce ote che pave he; ats 2,968, 402 3,630,344 4,195,175 23.0 
ACIS CEs, PA RAN ca acevcie «SEN MRE so caieohje Gee SURGE avers sdfore tie 1,267,702 | 1,489,685 | 1,753,351 9.6 
SS COUGISIN: cn 75 cen eters bene erta eis (ol ottte yet are ore eine orto eisvare 1,403,974 | 1,547,470 | 1,902,302 10.4 
Oper Cae. RNAs ahs oss at Gitte Pra slee mushat Milo ieieeoenietan oie 75,826 92,236 145, 841 0.8 
CiWeMUTOpPeAaN sree etree Ole eee cette ctoen 5,526,964 | 6,872,889 | 9,657,195 53.0 
Eien bic beavets, Waa tis es OR UE ees sta PRA EE « ADs is 3,483,088 | 4,319,167 | 5,540,346 30.4 
ANTICITRE TT Ee eterna. papseenisnten.- Poweares red iatersndier alte peti eet 37,710 32,231 106,535 0.6 
TSEUCOT 1 rae gra ecares Bra StI an ee Sie IS POON irises cace 29,711 35,148 61,382 0.3 
@zechvanduiSlova keasau ty .3 oho. daleeelee Seiotireerte 4 te 42,912 63,959 73,061 0.4 
MEVETUT SEAS Acasa oreo ae efectos toy’ sa MRA Re BOR ROPE. TOE PSOE ois 37,439 42,671 85,473 0.5 
TENT bs ec), 5 ee A i= | 41, 682 43,745 59,436 0.3 
Corman reise s eA cocina 464, 682 619,995 | 1,049,599 5.8 
Greek dare See fe: ems fase: 11,692 13, 966 56,475 0.3 
Hungarian. ap ae 54,598 60, 460 126, 220 0.7 
Teelandic See sraaiee ee aes ode eat 21,050 22,307 30,623 0.2 
GAL ane Sat. 6 Ses GARG. Ae. eis ee 112,625 152,245 450,351 2.5 
exis inks com, Me okia S a 2 a5 Le sence bes ie Alla aaa ele te 170, 241 181,670 173,344 1.0 
Lithuanian 7,789 16, 224 27,629 0.2 
Netherlands 212, 863 264, 267 429,679 2.4 
Norwegian 100,718 119, 266 148, 681 0.8 
IETS O. aB aGise5 8 a> ROTC IER ERC Oe eee ae ea 167, 485 219, 845 323,517 1.8 
TOM AT IM tlcrctere Ricco cana Acieate wisielaiarrieeericcu sain iens 24, 689 23,601 42,805 0.2 
TRV LESTER niclheaoities gotta da: giels Einceree eile ore aeioentseetD ep ein 83, 708 91,279 119,168 0.7 
SWC ish Meee eae rr te Re we tyes atte eagle hele ery ome 85,396 97,780 121,757 0.7 
rainiane: eee tees See che ee haie . e eee lees 205, 929 395,048 473,337 2.6 
SUN ERs 24 oR mere fees c anon peoine cetera errors meno 21,214 21,404 68, 587 0.4 
OC DET Re ernie once Rei ee Oe Se OR Toe 9,787 35,616 88,190 0.5 
ENSTETIU oy Birch tae ed itis Sih il al a 74,064 12,827 121,753 0.7 
(CORVTNES Ce fhe Beinn Coys Rn Sco SRC TS ene ere nn, Bee 34,627 32,528 58,197 0.3 
LEDS IESE hao fete oe) DIDS MOOS Sete 5 OntOD ob ERP ORIEE Storie aie 23,149 21,663 29,157 0.2 
OTOL Mee srt tay foals Oa Gore aie eee Mioeertte otosels 16, 288 18, 636 34,399 0.2 
AD OMCrLOPTIS IN re acc oe ae eon oe Aoiok s bcs Maarten na 189, 723 354, 028 462,630 2.5 
Native Indian and Hskimo.. i .) soemased te odds tins 125,521 165, 607 220,121 1.2 
INUSIGIEOS, - GEM RPE ORR CIEMCD? 3c, ORS c) SAOSIN a nan pe 22,174 18,020 So, ln 0.2 
Oiherrancmotista ted on... .ctas see 6 oc Med Posateroais, staat ee etele 42,0282 170,401 210,382 1.2 

1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 


Birthplace.—Table 15 gives the total population of Canada classified by country of 
birth for the census years 1941, 1951 and 1961, and Table 16 shows the province of birth of 
Canadian-born persons for the same years. For immigrants, the country of birth was 
recorded according to boundaries existing at the date of the census. Information on 
birthplaces was not collected in the 1956 Census. 
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15.—Country of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Country 


Wana dacs Jecncavctde HUANG WA BS salen wae ew eeamnem erase 


‘British Isles Sainisgehes seat eieres Aen ae ee eee 


UStEIA . 25). 5 OE med. Lane esate Teese 


POlANG cheese 5 o55 23 TUNE ROT EES TERE OTE TER EAS 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


MUcoslavis ji. he. ecient Pee a nena parsinaaawioe 
Other Wuropean veiect elec ce cee cecicetoeatacine ours 


OTIS 55 Foe ces fata saas age a ahsuaneuele lous Sie aisle ei ekoasas Saplese Sptrrele ones 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


2Tncludes the Republic of Ireland. 


19411 


No. 
9,487, 808 
960, 1252 
43,644 


653,705 
50,713 
25,564 
13,795 
28.479 

5,871 
31,813 
40, 432 

9,923 

155,400 
72,473 

124; 402 
17,416 
77, 424 


44,443 
29,095 
15,348 
312,473 


3,512 


11, 506, 6554 


1951 1961 
No. No. p.c. 
11,949,518 15,393,984 84.4 
912,482 969, 715 5.3 
20, 567 47, 887 0.3 
801,618 1,468,058 8.0 
87,598 70,192 0.4 
29, 546 35, 743 0.2 
15,650 36,103 0.2 
42,693 189,131 1.0 
8,594 38,017 0.2 
32,929 72,900 0.4 
57,789 258,071 1.4 
41,457 135, 033 0.7 
164,474 171, 467 0.9 
64,522 74,616 0.4 
188, 292 186,653 1.0 
20,912 50, 826 0.3 
97,162 149, 306 0.8 
37,145 57,761 0.3 
24,166 36,724 0.2 
12,979 21,037 0.1 
282,010 283, 908 1.6 
6, 089 16,934 0.1 


14, 009, 429 18,238,247 100.0 


Norway and Sweden. 4 Includes persons whose birthplace was not stated. 


8 Includes Denmark, Iceland, 


16.—Province of Birth of Canadian-Born Persons, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Province 1941 

No. 

ONAL fe.) sive atoaters aie 
PRAT cic este are 108, 423 
NESS icin cide Remon 568,797 
INS Bo teenage 463,127 
Que le sas coche apes 3,155,549 
Ontscnaneks qoaonet 3,123,810 
Manes: iced Bee 570,349 


1951 


No. 


397, 623 
117,310 
660, 150 
549, 984 
3,881, 487 
3,645,074 
699, 587 


1961 


No. 


497,591 
130,123 
783, 848 
655, 066 
4,916,024 
4,667,159 
878,369 


Province or 
Territory 1941 
No. 
SASK caste soenens 667, 832 
PA taics cp cpectnettene weiss 479,098 
BOS cette ieee ie 335, 554 


Yukon and N.W.T..| 12,267 


Canada 


epbte Fer 9,487,808 1 


1 Includes persons born in Canada whose province of birth was not stated. 


Subsection 8.—Religious Denominations 


1951 1961 


No. No. 


817,404 | 1,030,755 
649,594 965, 425 
514, 651 843, 596 

16,654 26,028 


11,949,518 | 15,393,984 


In the 1961 Census, enumerators were instructed to record the specific religious body, 
denomination, sect or community reported in answer to the question: ‘‘What is your reli- 
gion?”. Thus it should be noted that census figures do not measure church membership 
or indicate the degree of affiliation with any religious body. As shown in Table 17, close 
to eight out of ten persons in Canada stated that they belonged to one of the three numeri- 
cally largest denominations—Roman Catholic, United Church and Anglican—in 1961. 
The table gives comparative figures for the census years 1941 and 1951; this information 
was not collected in the 1956 Census. 
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17. Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Religious Denomination 1941 1951 1961 
No. No. No. p.¢. 

PRCIMCTISUM ertrrctating cinachatiere cous eines aemenre ce ten 18,485 21,398 25,999 0.1 
AmoleaniC hurch' Of Canada. . toc. sacs. sem otecas ayers see's s 1,754,368 2,060,720 2,409,068 13.2 
SAGER Move oss ose tere ea aig ace cate disle P OO Ce ee ee ori wisiecste's 484, 465 519,585 593, 553 3.3 
REECE COE OO XU cater TNS ih leis cesta aveye-ovsloba enapersern ewer 139, 845 172,271 239,766 ils} 
BOBO UEHIBW 1LNCSSOR. ci ch vin eesisis om cinsiereeie ne Serena 7,007 24,596 68,018 0.4 
OCTET metic rome Stes oia-o aise alahseets nates te akon bore es 168,585 204, 836 254, 368 1.4 
PUBUOELAN fair. ce ete tas eer chk oh ce aioe Eb s hak Aue ee 401, 836 444 923 662,744 3.6 
MECHHONIGO NE Ss one hock anche lek en sium ee ee ee ers 111,554 125,938 152, 452 0.8 
LUGS COT IRs Ghee tk nea ae Fo 25,328 32,888 50,016 0.3 
ROR TECOSGALs Sof eRe as creer ees soe Shee eee ee ess 57,742 95,131 143, 877 0.8 
reste vtenlann teen oie eee eee ee ee es oe en 830, 597 781,747 818,558 4.5 
PP Maa Oa LOMO sem noe co's oe ete etiam ke Mele he mein tee tony, 4,806,431 6, 069, 496 8, 342 , 826 45.7 
MALYAION ALITY’. 26%... och ole scons LaN seis Deiat Sahat 33, 609 70,275 92,054 0.5 
(Wikvainian’ (Greek)*Catholie?. i...) 08 Pes oe sees sre tere 185,948 191,051 189, 653 1.0 
Miniveduc hurch’or Canaga..!.'.'./..5%. cence era rloneiins 2,208, 658 2,867,271 3,664,008 20.1 
(OLDE) cn GNRR SH eee boda a Oa Aacere eee aCn eer 272,197 317,303 531, 287 2.9 

PL OUAISES. coe oc ee ee eee Chee Le Laem ei 11, 506, 6553 14,009,429 18, 238, 247 100.0 

1 Includes ‘‘Hutterites’’. 2 Includes ‘“‘Other Greek Catholic’. 3 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Subsection 9.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


The term “official language” used by the census refers only to the English and French 
languages.* ‘Mother tongue” is the language a person first learned in childhood and still 
understands. It should be noted that persons indicated as speaking “English only” 
“French only’ with respect to official language may also speak other languages and have a 
mother tongue other than English or French. The use of the English and French languages 
in Canada at the time of the 1961 Census is discussed in a special article appearing in the 
1965 Year Book at pp. 180-184. Table 18 gives the numerical and percentage distribution 
of official language by province. 

* The British North America Act, 1867 (Sect. 183) makes provision for the use of the English and French 
languages as follows:— 

“Hither the English or the French Language may be used by any Person in the Debates of the Houses of the 
Parliament of Canada and of the Houses of the Legislature of Quebec; and both those Languages shall be used 
in the respective Records and Journals of those Houses; and either of those Languages may be used by any 
Person or in any Pleading or Process in or issuing from any Court of Canada established under this Act, and in 
or from all or any of the Courts of Quebec. 


The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature of Quebec shall be printed and published in 
both those Languages.’’ 


—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of the Population Speaking One, Both or 
Neither of the ‘Official’? Languages, by Province, Census 1961 


Nortre.—See text and footnote above re the term ‘“‘official language’. 


English Neither English 
Province or Territory English Only French Only and nor 

French French 
No. p.c. No. p.c No. p.c No. p.c 
Newfoundland............. 450,945 | 98.5 522 0.1 5,299 152 1,087 0.2 
Price Edward Island...... 95,296 | 91.1 1,219 ie) 7,938 7.6 176 0.2 
Woya Scotia, ..20..22%.5.).. 684, 805 92.9 5,938 0.8 44,987 6.1 1,277 0.2 
New Brunswick........... 370, 922 62.0 112,054 18.7 113, 495 19.0 1,465 0.2 
QHODEC HNN ete nak shaeales 608,635 | 11.6 3,254,850 | 61.9 1,338,878 | 25.5 56, 848 1.1 
ORGATIONS See ce ass noh sabi. 5,548, 766 89.0 95, 236 1.5 493,270 7.9 98, 820 1.6 
WATECODR URE: oc ois.28 Shoo de: 825,955 89.6 7,954 0.9 68, 368 7.4 19, 409 2.1 
Saskatchewan............. 865, 821 93.6 3, 853 0.4 42,074 4.5 13, 433 1.5 
Uh SWOT RY el ee a ae 1, 253, 824 94.1 5,534 0.4 56, 920 4.3 15, 666 1.2 
British Columbia.......... 1,552,560 95.3 2,559 0.2 57,504 3.5 16, 459 1.0 
Wikon Verritory..........: 13,679 93.5 38 0.3 825 5.6 86 0.6 
Northwest Territories..... 13,554 | 58.9 109 0.5 1,614 7.0 VT, 02 33.6 
CORY erect Sane 12,284,762 | 67.4 3,489,866 | 19.1 2,281,172 | 12.2 232,447 1.3 
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Mother tongues of the population are shown in Table 19. The proportion reporting 
English as their mother tongue in 1961 was 58.5 p.c. (compared with 59.1 p.c. in 1951), 
French 28.1 p.c. (29.0 p.c. in 1951) and all other mother tongues 13.5 p.c. (11.8 p.c. in 
1951). 


19.—Mother Tongues of the Population, Census 1961 


Mother Tongue Number Hah a Mother Tongue Number P rae! 

Bing lished ee eee esh coe cite 10,660,534 58.45 IBY: FaNts)ct,, eae en et ahs seen 35,035 0.19 
Hreneh’.: 5.25 Chee esi erces Belo tol 28.09 DWOCIS Ms aieecmi cise neem 32, 632 0.18 
German... sthhb eben seb. 563,713 3.09 Serbo-Croatian..........-- 28, 866 0.16 
Uikvainian 2c cea ere aoe 361,496 1.98 Japanese: ain siccsene meee s 17, 856 0.10 
Tha ram eee ere Ace che, 339,626 1.86 Lab UADIAN:-.3..44 seis mete ee 14,997 0.08 
Netherlands)... fem ekiee cee 170,177 0.98 ilemishie <2. tet eee 14,304 0.08 
Indian and Eskimo......... 166,531 0.91 TOUEISHE. «(3 c.6 5.2.0. oes os 14, 062 0.08 
POlISIINA. | tachete Beh nic orkten 161,720 0.89 1 Bovolltch ee a oe co ome a 13, 830 0.08 
Magyantir. 2 ieee a oct 85,939 0.47 Syrian and Arabic......... 12,999 0.07 
Wit@clishn:.. .< deo Suiiee eval cove tots 82,448 0.45 ROMANIAN «..cacete ee ears 10,165 0.06 
Chinese 4 far eats es =< ethene 49,099 On27 HC@LANGIC! orss.a.cc. nee es 8,993 0.05 
MDyy spe, Ae Soe ee eee hers oe 44,785 0.25 (Gale HF.) .4. ccc cee tee een be 7,533 0.04 
TECHS Bi ain weet tre eee Biterrcte 42,903 0.24 Welsinltacc acu Aa aie tetas: 3,040 0.02 
Slovaks ct raven owlemeaian 42,546 0.23 Od eo 5 REI te te Sea 48,758 0.27 
GEG Neier. oir ove canta sieerata ts 40,455 0.22 

Nomvyeciantemerenccnct on mee 40,054 0.22 Canada er... .24 18, 238, 247 100.00 


Subsection 10.—Households and Families 


This Subsection contains limited statistics on households and families recorded at the 
1961 Census; more detailed information may be found in 1961 Census reports relating to 
households and families (see also p. 176). 


A household, as defined in the census, consists of a person or a group of persons oc- 
cupying one dwelling.* It usually consists of a family with or without lodgers, employees, 
etc. However, it may consist of a group of unrelated persons, of two or more families 
sharing a dwelling, or of one person living alone. Every person is a member of some 
household and the number of households equals the number of occupied dwellings. 


The total number and the average size of households are given by province for the 
census years 1951, 1956 and 1961 in Table 2). The relatively stable average of persons 
per household indicates an almost equal rate of increase for the dwelling stock as for the 
population. 


* A dwelling is defined as a structurally separate set of living quarters, with a private entrance either from 
outside the building or from a common hall, lobby, vestibule or stairway inside. The entrance must not be through 
another person’s living quarters. 


20.—Households and Persons per Household, by Province, Census Years 1951, 
1956 and 1961 


Average Persons 
: ; Households per Household 
Province or Territory 

1951 1956 1961 1951 1956 1961 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland). 25. .scapiiceen om amends ects cro 70,980 78,808 87,940 5.0 byl 5.0 
Prince idward Island sem, .coeeh meen cce 22,454 22,682 23,942 An 4.2 4.2 
INowarScotiar Beast. detect nin ct eee eee tera 149,555 162, 854 175, 341 4,2 4.1 4.0 
New Brunswick ..... 02): andthe: dociaeeatiee aren 114,007 120,475 as 4.4 4.5 4.4 
QUeEHEC MMA NS oh). ie aaae oe SR ete 858,784 1,001, 264 1,191,469 4.6 4.4 4,2 
Qntariol 46 tig: 4. Sena A o.. panetel eae eee 1,181,126 1,392,491 1,640, 881 3.8 3.8 Sal 
Manitopaiee cer. :icc28 «dite «to RE ene cnet 202,398 217,964 239,754 Sel Sad 3.7 
Saskatehewanet ste Perea. fase caseon 221, 456 233,664 245, 424 Sill. 3.6 3.6 
Alberta Sy iii. 502. hohe de cute Spt canes os ste 250, 747 294,047 349, 816 3.6 a7 oh 
British Goll iaperse sea eet ater Be rhe ii 392,403 459, 534 30 3.4 3.4 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......... e 6,994 7,920 s; 3.8 4.2 
Canada’ act:..£< sce ook ere 3,409, 2841 3,923,646 4,554,736 || 4.01 3.9 3.9 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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The average size of the Canadian family* made a further gain between 1956 and 
1961, continuing the trend of the 1951-56 period. Every province except Quebec and 
Saskatchewan participated in this increase, as shown in Table 21. 


21.—Families and Persons per Family, by Province, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


= Average Persons 
Families as Tre 
Province or Territory per Family 

1951 1956 1961 1951 1956 1961 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

INeyrrOUunGdland.. sack das smdted s « coeernacanls 74, 858 82,128 89, 267 4.4 4.6 4.7 
Prince Edward Island... 21,381 21,153 21,969 4.0 4.1 4,2 
Nem CODIA... sate susie tos eon te pas aos 145,127 154,243 161,894 3.9 3.9 4.0 
IR evo ISTUNS VY LC Krscte (ane. ccs a frais one aap elare 111,639 116,623 124, 653 4.1 4.2 4.3 
Quehbecriy. 23684: Gass Hy-A eR. 856,041 970,414 1,103, 822 4.2 4.2 4.2 
Chiici Gee aR oe eon ee ae ear 1,162,772 1, 342,572 1,511,478 3.4 3.5 3.6 
WiarnikuOb akin. cee ee see AR, BO: 191, 268 204,414 215, 831 3.6 3.6 ORL 
Saskatchewan. .2eutea2s scene es. B fore terevare es 196, 188 205,135 211,776 Siavh 3.8 3.8 
JN CES a ee RN AA RA 223,226 262 , 922 305,671 Bad 3.0 3.8 
BribsheColum bia.... be sc2 chases tae 299,845 346 , 002 394, 023 ono 3.4 3.6 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......... 4,939 5, 893 7,060 3.9 4.1 4.3 
G@anadawe ceca tie 8s eee oon 3,287,384 3,711,500 4,147,444 3.7 3.8 3.9 


Closely related to the number of families per household, and also an indicator of living 
conditions, is the type of family. In 1961, 94.3 out of every 100 families in Canada were 
maintaining their own households as compared with 92.3 in 1956 and 90.2 in 1951, an 
apparent steady improvement in living conditions. The families not maintaining their 
own households fell into two main sub-categories—families related to the head of the house- 
hold and non-related lodging families. The few who did not fit either of these sub-catego- 
ries were mostly families of employees living in their employer’s household. 


There were 7,777,137 children in families in 1961. These are limited by definition to 
children never married and under 25 years of age who were living with their parents or 
guardians at the time of the census. In Table 22, the number of children is classified to 
show the number in each of four separate age groups corresponding roughly to pre-school- 
age children, those of elementary school age, those at the secondary school level, and those 
of college or working age. 


* A family, as defined in the census, consists of a husband and wife (with or without children who have never 
married) or a parent with one or more children never married, living together in the same dwelling. Adopted 
children and stepchildren are counted as own children and, in fact, a family may comprise a man or woman living 
with a guardianship child or ward under 21 years of age. 


22.—Children Living at Home classified by Age Group and by Province, Census 1961 


Wai 15-18 Years 19-24 Years apo 
: 2 3 ih 6-14 ildren 
Province or Territory Hn i a ae 
6 Years Years Total At School Total At School “ es 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland? 21:9 24.....56... 80, 245 109, 020 32,582 21,004 16,827 1,522 238,674 
Prince Edward Island......... 15,550 21,563 6,626 4,465 3,606 600 47,345 
BRON EUSCOULA 2,6 csic.tcc ss <csisselee 107, 627 144,950 45,611 32,907 23,000 4,036 321,188 
New Brunswick............... 93,2381 131,102 39, 668 27,329 19,746 3,660 283,747 
El OSC Wag 2 ae 789,382 | 1,042,937 358, 764 209,975 240,275 34, 464 2,426,358 
OncartOrsttics ences ce eee ee 874,318 | 1,111,981 321,482 245 , 421 179,622 45,625 2,487, 403 
MET bOD ats dae bia Aceon ade 127,250 169,016 51,530 39,156 26,775 5,883 374,571 
Saskatchewan...............+: 134, 502 176,645 53,032 41,991 23,396 5,736 387,576 
Jt B(GT RT ee eal ee ee 212,114 250, 672 70,686 57, 259 32, 882 8,351 566,354 
British Columbia. iis. 2c. 6.4% « 220,347 281,698 83, 272 68, 346 42,081 11,714 627,398 
Yukon and Northwest 
PBGITIVOLICR SS ese ca cae Zales 7,158 6,985 1,554 861 826 91 16,523 
Canadabotias .gacgt 2,661,724 | 3,446,569 | 1,059,808 748,714 609, 036 121,682 7,777,137 
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Additional household and family classifications are given in the 1963-64 Year Book at 
pp. 180-181—families classified by age of head, and families classified by marital status 
and sex of family head; and in the 1965 Year Book at pp. 185-186—households classified 
by number of persons, households classified by number of families and by number of 
lodgers, and families classified by type and by province. 


Section 2.—Intercensal Surveys 


Intercensal estimates of the population of Canada and of the provinces have many 
uses. They are necessary to the calculation of costs of certain economic and social legisla- 
tion. Business, educational and welfare organizations utilize population estimates in 
planning future development. They constitute a base for vital statistics rates, per capita 
figures of production and trade, and other analyses. They also have been found useful for 
estimating labour force and other population characteristics of data collected in sample 
surveys. 


Estimates are constructed for the total population of Canada and for each province 
and become available about the date to which they apply—June 1 of each year. Popula- 
tion estimates by province are also available on a quarter-year basis. The estimates of 
population begin with the preceding census counts, to which are added the births of the 
intervening census year or years and from which the deaths are subtracted; immigrants 
are added and emigrants subtracted. No complete information is available on emigration. 
The DBS receives yearly from the United States the number of persons who gave Canada 
as country of last permanent residence before entering the United States as immigrants 
(see Chapter on Immigration and Citizenship, Part I, Section 3) and from the Registrar- 
General of Britain the number of emigrants from Canada arriving by sea to take up per- 
manent residence in that country. Such data, however, are not available from other 
countries but, as indicated by partial data from United Nations sources, the proportion 
of total emigrants to all other countries is small. Family allowances statistics showing 
the number of migrant families by province are used in estimating interprovincial shifts 
in population (see Table 3, p. 179). 


The following statement shows the data used in preparing the revised population 
estimates for the years 1957 to 1960 and the annual estimates for 1962 to 1965. The next 
succeeding census serves as a basis for revision of the annual estimates of each intercensal 
period. 


From June 1 to May 81 of Next Year 


Population a a ae a ee ee ee 
Year at June 1 Births! Deaths! Immigrants Residual? 
No. No. No. No. No. 
A9SGI Census siyyasctraa sersin'=oisraioratal ote ciarcorants 16,081,000 461,000 132,000 255,000 55,000 
1 SY (oe ROE SRO D OCOD CECE DERE E eet. 16, 610,000 471,000 138,000 194,000 57,000 
NODS Fares crvetmet cies cselels ie tehete (tater sie eveteraeteleys 17,080,000 474,000 139, 000 116,000 48,000 
POS Dn Heme Veterera se, s.0'sravahfeeie stein e aiacqe memes 17, 483, 000 477,000 138, 600 106 , 000 58,000 
DOGO siateccis ccertntelors ae einvoreiencfoets stvtere ersiniel Sareeche 17,870,000 479,000 141,000 89,000 59, 000 
L9G WCensusire irs esis craters tale ns Sores 18 , 238, 000 472,000 143,000 70,000 67,000 
DOG QAR : stacateeste tetas fe atorsys ico ietetereleta.s s)ace,eerctauais 18,570,000 470,000 145,000 79,000 78,000 
ROGS irc swwie c cred eleicrs eis leteloaeiage tetedecoveraTolorerevsiove 18, 896, 000 462,000 146,000 102,000 79,000 
LOGES 2's 006 see ntomeinigns in Saebloule s wiaisioeise,s 19,235,000 441,000 147,000 121,000 79,000 
NOGD 5 «.<s\s;styeues sivieroisies strategic asosietsi ele (slagarsis 19,571,000 
1 Final figures used where available and registrations substituted for the remaining period, 2 Mainly 


emigration. 
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23.—Annual Estimates of Population, by Province, as at June 1, 1951-65 


Nortg.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to the newly 
recorded population figures. Figures for 1951, 1956 and 1961 are census figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found 
in the 1936 Year Book, p. 141; for 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, p. 127; for 1931-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143; and 
for 1941-50 in the 1961 edition, p. 165, Figures for 1867-1951 will also be found in Census of Canada 1951, Vol. X. 


Year Nfld. |P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. |} Alta. | B.C. |Yukon|N.W.T.|lCanada 


7000 | 000 ; ’000 | ’000 | '000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 000 


361 98 643 516 | 4,056 | 4,598 776 832 939 | 1,165 9 16 | 14,009 
374 100 653 526 | 4,174 | 4,788 798 843 973 | 1,205 9 16 | 14,459 
383 101 663 533 | 4,269 | 4,941 809 861 | 1,012 | 1,248 9 16 |} 14,845 


395 101 673 540 | 4,388 | 5,115 823 873 | 1,057 | 1,295 10) emu lialllmelonZoe. 
406 100 683 547 | 4,517 | 5,266 839 878 | 1,091 | 1,342 11 18 || 15,698 


415 99 695 555 | 4,628 | 5,405 850 881 | 1,123 | 1,399 12 19 || 16,081 
424 99 701 562 | 4,769 | 5,636 862 880 | 1,164 | 1,482 12 19 || 16,610 
432 100 709 571 | 4,904 | 5,821 875 891 | 1,206 | 1,538 13 20 |} 17,080 
441 101 719 582 | 5,024 | 5,969 891 907 | 1,248 | 1,567 13 21 || 17,483 
448 103 727 589 | 5,142 | 6,111 906 915 | 1,291 | 1,602 14 22 || 17,870 


458 105 737 598 | 5,259 | 6,236 922 925 | 1,332 | 1,629 14 23 || 18,238 
470 106 746 607 | 5,366 | 6,342 935 930 | 1,370 | 1,659 15 24 || 18,570 
481 107 756 614 | 5,468 | 6,448 950 933 | 1,405 | 1,695 15 24 | 18,896 
491 107 760 617 | 5,562 | 6,586 958 943 | 1,432 | 1,738 16 25 | 19,235 
498 108 761 623 | 5,657 | 6,731 962 951 | 1,451 | 1,789 15 25 | 19,571 


Because of the growing interest in the expanding population of the larger metropolitan 
areas of Canada, estimates for these areas have been prepared as of June 1, 1964. These 
are shown in Table 24 with the census counts for June 1, 1961; the estimates relate to the 
boundaries established for the 1961 Census. As in the preparation of intercensal popu- 
lation estimates for provinces, the births occurring in the metropolitan areas between 
June 1, 1961 and June 1, 1964 were added to the population at the census date, and deaths 
subtracted. Immigrants over this period reporting these metropolitan areas as places of 
destination were added and allowances were made for losses in population by emigration. 
Also, the net in-movement or out-movement caused by internal migration was calculated 
from family allowances and other data. 

The falling off in the rate of population growth for the whole of Canada between June 
1, 1961 and June 1, 1964, caused by declining immigration and a slight fall in the birth 
rate, is also reflected in the growth rate for the metropolitan areas. 


24._Estimated Population of Major Metropolitan Areas! as at June 1, 1964, 
compared with 1961 Census 


Census Estimate Census Estimate 


Metropolitan Area? June 1, 1961 | June 1, 1964 Metropolitan Area? June 1, 1961 | June 1, 1964 
No No No. No. 

CAloarye code races Aepiidle ders 279,062 310; 000krilltQuebeo Mees aun teks hae teats 357, 568 384,000 
MMATLONEOM. se.h i oes Ge coe ae ve ss 337,568 372,000 PTOLONtOR. Esc asco udeidis sescoaiins 1,824, 481 1,989,000 
Hamilton....... Shor cee Seoorce 395, 189 418,000 (VANICOUV.OL Neides dere els Hatira se he's 790,165 828,000 
LO-S57G to a ee See, ee A a 181, 283 192,000 WINGSORG ate, < cuts aati ais 193,365 200,000 
Montreal foot Bes oe ioc dkdeness 2,109,509 | 2,260,000 |) Winnipeg................ee0 475,989 487,000 
OCCA Wat oooh tacts ciecsle cake datas we 429,750 468,000 

1 With 100,000 or more population in the city proper at the 1961 Census. 2 Areas as of the 1961 Census. 


Table 25 gives estimates of the population of Canada and the provinces by age group 
and sex as at June 1, 1964. The method followed in preparing these estimates was much 
the same as that used in calculating the population estimates, described on p. 206. These 
estimates are subject to revision as soon as data from the next census are available. 
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25.—Estimated Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, 


POPULATION 


as at June 1, 1964 


Province or Territory 


Newfoundland............. 
Prince Edward Island..... 
INOvalscetiac cea -aeiienie 
New Brunswick........... 
Quebec. 55 ers ccratesirene aieletare 
QOntarnloaecen sacs seers 
Manitoba sae ctencc cee 


‘Mibérta a seere- cosas eecie 


Yukon Rerritory se... sane 
Northwest Territories..... 


Newfoundland............. 
Prince Edward Island..... 


Alberta 


Waukon derritoryaneaseals 
Northwest Territories..... 


Canadair idesse tee 


Nova Scotia.............. 
New Brunswick........... 


Alberta's cai ctecican wen recra 
British Columbia.......... 
Yukon TRerritorysesceeeccn 
Northwest Territories... .. 


Canada nc ccccmsrstcere 


0-4 Years 5-9 Years 10-14 Years 15-19 Years 
Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females 
7000 «| ~ ’000 "000 000 000 000 000 000 
Sled 35.4 33.0 32.2 31.8 31.0 27.2 28.5 
6.9 6.5 6.2 6.1 6.2 6.0 5.5 BES) 
46.7 44.7 44.9 42.5 42.1 40.2 37.5 35.6 
39.7 38.0 39.0 37.0 37.8 36.7 33.0 ote’ 
327.4 320.5 334.4 321.6 308.8 295.6 270.2 261.5 
390.0 372.2 364.5 347.3 332.8 316.4 273.4 260.0 
56.2 53.8 52.9 50.4 49.8 47.6 42.1 40.3 
Died, 55.6 55.8 53.1 51.2 49.3 42.2 40.8 
96.2 92.3 88.4 83.4 76.5 72.7 60.0 57.5 
96.3 93.2 93.7 89.1 85.9 81.6 71.3 68.0 
Th&S3 1.2 pil 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.5 0.5 
2.4 220 a7 eye 1.4 1.3 1.0 1.0 
1,167.9 | 1,115.7 | 1,115.6 | 1,065.4 | 1,025.1 | 979.2 | 863.9 | 828.7 
20-24 Years 25-34 Years 35-44 Years 45-54 Years 
Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females 
000 000 000 000 000 "000 7000 7000 
18.5 18.5 27.6 25.4 25.7 2350 22.6 20.0 
3.8 Sao) 5.6 5.0 5.4 5.4 5.5 5.2 
28.7 26.4 43.6 41.4 42.6 43.5 40.8 89.0 
22.4 21.1 oZe0 31.8 33.6 34.4 30.4 29.1 
211.2 214.2 360.8 366.9 349.6 857.9 270.6 274.1 
206.0 206.7 424.1 419.4 456.1 457.4 258.9 350.8 
32.4 3M. 2 57.8 55.1 59.6 61.3 53.2 52.5 
30.8 29.6 53803 49.8 57.2 DoOeL 51.9 49.3 
47.0 46.9 97.9 92.8 93.8 90.1 72.5 68.5 
54.8 54.2 108.6 103.3 114.9 117.3 99.4 100.8 
0.5 O85 1.4 led 1.4 1.0 0.9 0.6 
1.0 0.8 Dae 17 ily dal 1.0 0.8 
657.1 653.6 1,215.4 1,193.7 1,241.6 1,247.8 1,007.7 990.7 
55-64 Years 65-69 Years 70+ Years All Ages 
Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females |} Males | Females 
"000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
14.2 127 5.0 4.9 9.1 9.3 251.8 239.2 
4.2 3.8 1.8 ays 2.6 3.8 54.7 52.3 
28.0 26.4 10.2 10.8 20.8 23.0 386.0 374.0 
20.9 20.2 Tit 8.2 151 16.9 311.9 305.1 
184.0 190.9 60.2 65.7 94.3 111.6 2,781.5 2,780.5 
254.7 256.7 89.8 99.3 152.7 196.8 3,303.0 3,283.0 
38.2 36.9 13.9 14.2 29.0 29.6 485.1 472.9 
38.4 33.9 14.2 13.1 33.0 OMT 485.7 457.3 
51.9 44.5 17.8 Lowe 34.9 30.7 736.9 695.1 
70.6 65.0 24.7 25.9 59.1 60.3 879.3 858.7 
0.5 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 8.8 1.2 
ONT, 0.4 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 13.7 Live 
706.3 691.7 245.8 259.7 452.0 510.4 | 9,698.4 | 9,536.6 
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Section 3.—The Native Peoples of Canada 


The Indians* 


More than 210,000 Canadians are registered as Indians by the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration. Registered Indians include all persons descended in the male line 
from a paternal ancestor of Indian identity, who have chosen to remain under Indian 
legislation. They are grouped, for the most part, into 558 bands and occupy or have 
access to 2,267 reserves or settlements having a total area of 5,975,647 acres. 


26.—Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1965 


Province or Territory Bands Reserves! Total Area 
No. No. acres 

Mince war dels land s.r specs inies-qaic ne cierto ania stewie ssh cual seyerra ne av ayeye 1 4 2,741 
Mey ESCO Oh te ses) Pee ae. oer ii peace cept ins oie feats. crated casimaror® 11 38 7ypay 
INOW EB EUNS WICK yma cts nits Sues my ehyaie sale ster Scrbetes ars pasyeeie «apo wets 15 23 37,655 
Quehece. pester. tacereirorer icy Slade tae Seema «ade qcateemrye dnebraes sate 41 39(13) 188,178 
(OUEST Gels cea d GAO MR Chin ee ORC ODODE pero Cnn eran 54 eee re 112 169(4) 1,539,873 
MUSTECOD Eee Ramey rete te iatsiaicso) eicee oltta. stat noeietretete ciaais entation ieee neat 51 101 522,351 
POPPE EC OVATE Hy oh EN 11a eremhanah cui ctorabakelaverexclibtancupsapes aceva Suir, eyels arate eues oor agave sie 67 123 1,224, 583 
SS CELORM. RAO ele cM Atari SANS RR ae cK eletet. Ao ete AERIS ORAS oes ee 41 96 (4) 1,607,400 
BripisisCOMMPINe Tra eae Cee er eee De Eee eee 190 1,621 820, 404 
WIRKOUMMONTILONY << cemees <7 tte c ne ceases see cerece nus utente nee te 13 25(25) 4,784 
NOL WESt’ PERTIVONIES se sake wes oer ak oe wit oa ee heals he et a Ee, 16 28(28) 2,107 
WotalsteMion .aclettet.: cackathodceicsstadeb ead... dete 558 2,267 (74) 5,975, 647 


at a Ng in parentheses indicate the number of Indian settlements, which are not officially reserves, included 
in the totals. 


Some 26 p.c. of the registered Indians reside away from reserves. This portion 
includes those in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, for whom reserves have not been 
set aside. Many Indians, both on and off reserves, have specialized in various professions, 
trades and agricultural pursuits and others have found employment in a wide range of 
occupations and fitted into the economy of the areas in which they live. Some 290 Indians 
are employed by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, 109 of them as teachers. In the northern and other outlying areas, hunting, 
fishing and trapping remain an important means of livelihood for Indians. 


Apart from special provisions in the Indian Act, Indians are subject to all laws of 
general application. They are liable for taxation of property held off a reserve and for 
any income they earn off a reserve. They may vote in federal elections on the same basis 
as other citizens and in provincial elections where the electoral laws of the province permit. 
Indians are free to enter into contractual obligations and may sue and be sued. However, 
their real and personal property situated on a reserve is exempt from seizure except on 
suit by another Indian. 


A Departmental census of Indian population is taken every five years and the numbers 
recorded at the three latest censuses—1949, 1954 and 1959—are given in Table 27; the 
figures for 1960-64 are taken from band membership lists kept for administrative purposes 
by the Indian Affairs Branch. 


* Revised ia the Information Division, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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27.—Indian Population, by Province, Departmental Censuses 1949, 1954 and 1959 


and Estimates 1960-64 


Province or Territory 1949 1954 1959! 19601 1961! 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island..... 273 272 341 343 348 
INOVaiSCObis.4 .e)je «eine ore 2,641 3,002 3,561 3,630 3,746 
New Brunswick........... 2,139 2,629 3,183 3,280 3,397 
Quebec. sien a ncaeeneeae 15,970 17,574 20,453 21,154 21,793 
Ontario. eee eas 34,571 27,255 42,668 43,767 44,942 
Manitobaics eSeskieeuteoesers 17,549 19,684 23,658 24,608 25,681 
Saskatchewan............. 16,308 18,750 23,280 24,278 25,334 
Al bertadscems coun aoc acts 13,805 15,715 19,287 20,053 20,981 
British Columbia......... 27,92 31,086 36, 229 81,000 38,616 
Yukon’ Derritoryis oo. «/- 1,443 1,568 1, 868 1,923 2,006 
Northwest Territories..... 3,772 4,023 4,598 4,758 4,915 
Motals 2 ooo ccs. ese: 136,407 | 151,558 | 179,126 | 185,169 | 191,709 


1 As at Dec. 31. 


1962! 
No. 


363 

3, 834 

3,524 

22,373 
46,172 
26,676 
26, 483 
21,807 
39,784 
2,096 

5,108 


198, 220 


1963! 


No. 


374 
3,935 
3,629 
23,043 
47,260 
27,778 
27,672 
22,738 
40,990 

2,142 

5,235 


204, 796 


1964! 


The Indian population in each province is classified by age group and sex in Table 28. 
The rapid growth of that population in recent years is indicated by the fact that in 1964 
approximately 58 p.c. of the Indians were under 21 years of age compared with 42 p.c. 
of the population of Canada as a whole. Religious denominations of the Indian population 


are given in Table 29. 


28.—Indian Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1964 


0-5 Years 6-15 Years 16-20 Years 
Province or Territory a ee ee ee 
Males | Females | Males Females | Males | Females 
No No No. No No No. 

Prince Edward Island..... 23 40 47 43 15 15 
Nova Scotia. scccscisens 341 324 522 522 220 198 
New Brunswick........... 354 368 541 492 182 188 
QUeDOC ea. mse aucleremin nner 2,155 2,149 2,807 2,000 1,094 1,114 
Ontario. We. eae eee 4,485 4,367 6,245 6,068 2,455 2,392 
Manitobar emote irincecan 3, Del 3,481 3,930 3,899 1,439 1,391 
Saskatchewan......... uh 3,754 3,699 4,053 4,040 1,318 1,315 
Albenticn msde 2,997 2,934 3,290 3,022 1,144 1,148 
British Columbia 4,743 4,772 5,791 5,720 2,144 2,094 
Yukon Territory 286 253 259 284 111 110 
Northwest Territories..... 546 587 649 662 261 235 
MoOtals fy acne ccsncerate 23,5215 22,974 28,134 27,829 10,383 10,200 

65-69 Years 70+ Years Not Stated 


Males | Females | Males | Females 


No No. No No. 

Prince Edward Island..... 3 2 2 4 
INOVaRSCObIS seemed. sonia 26 21 56 47 
New Brunswick........... 30 14 45 37 
QuebeGh. onde ec arerton<trare 209 208 428 375 
ONEBLION eaiceerercosiecietesrnes 475 360 809 749 
Manitobaceacncctin ssneune: 230 148 370 341 
Saskatchewan............. 186 162 364 280 
Alberta: 2.ccsncie tenet nates 166 112 309 229 
British Columbia.......... 399 248 552 471 
YukonuvLerrtory.cc nee 14 10 40 53 
Northwest Territories..... 57 53 102 100 

Totals.5.. dcsussuseacse 1,795 1,338 3,077 2,686 


21-64 Years 
Males | Females 
No. No. 
90 83 
872 756 
764 662 
5,323 4,887 
10, 233 9,226 
5,374 4,620 
5,058 4,630 
4,120 3,760 
8,089 7,054 
426 367 
1,120 974 
41,469 37,019 
All Ages 
Males | Females 
No. No. 
183 193 
2,072 1,922 
1,931 1,786 
12,058 11,651 
24, 888 23,577 
14, 886 13,947 
14, 739 14,175 
12,062 11,580 
21,725 20,416 
1,136 1,079 
2,749 2,634 
108, 429 102,960 
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29.— Religious Denominations of the Indian Population, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1964 


Province Roman : Salva- | Other : All 

or Cath- a oe Baptist e = hair tion [Christian BONE: aoe q |Denom- 

Territory olic | # erian | costal | Army | Belief fe: ated |inations 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

376 — oo —_ — _— —_ _— — 376 

S59DL — 6 — _ —_ _ 4 —_ 33 3,994 

3,693 _ 1 _ _— _— _ _ —_ 23 3,717 

17,116 4,802 855 5 _— 32 a 212 220 467 23,709 

16,864 | 14,022 7,851 3,235 942 389 4 497 2,714 1,947 48,465 

11,257 8,402 7,198 — 1,249 275 _— 125 86 241 28,833 

15,541 8,584 2,512 65 9 41 _— 423 1,381 275 28,914 

.| 16,933 3,080 2,611 178 6 12 _ 543 210 23,642 

24,510 8,041 7,932 _ 2 385 740 241 — 290 42,141 

544 1,544 —_ 121 _— _ — — _ 6 ADA 

4,213 899 — —_— 1 —- — _— — 270 5,383 


114,998 | 49,374 | 28,966 | 3,604 | 2,292 | 1,134 744 2,045 | 4,470 | 3,762 || 211,389 


Administration.—Pursuant to the British North America Act, the administration 
of Indian affairs, which had been under the management of several provinces, came under 
the jurisdiction of the Government of Canada. Since January 1950, Indian affairs have 
been the responsibility of a Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


The Indian Affairs Branch is composed of a headquarters staff at Ottawa, eight 
regional offices, two district offices in the Province of Ontario and 87 field agencies. 
Specialists in such matters as education, economic development, community development, 
resource management, social welfare, and engineering and construction are attached to 
headquarters and regional staffs. Liaison is maintained with the Indian and Northern 
Health Services of the Department of National Health and Welfare, the federal agency 
concerned with the medical care of Indians (see p. 293). 


It is the primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch to administer the affairs of 
Indians in a manner that will enable them to participate fully in the social and economic 
life of the country. To this end, the Branch has brought into effect a wide range of pro- 
grams in the fields of education, economic development, social welfare and community 
development. Underlying administrative duties of the Branch include the management 
of Indian reserves and surrendered lands, the administration of band funds, estates man- 
agement, enfranchisement of Indians and the administration of treaty obligations. 


Welfare.— Welfare services and social benefits available to Indians at present include 
those administered and financed by the Indian Affairs Branch and Indian bands, those 
developed through co-operative cost-sharing arrangements with provincial, municipal and 
private organizations, and programs conducted by other federal and provincial government 
departments. 


Indians are eligible for family allowances, youth allowances and old age security 
administered by the Federal Government, as well as for old age assistance and blind and 
disabled persons’ allowances administered by provincial governments. In the Province of 
Ontario, Indian women may receive mothers’ allowances and assistance to widows and 
unmarried women on the same basis as non-Indian women; indigent Indian mothers in 
Quebec are eligible for needy mothers’ allowances and upon application abandoned children 
and adult Indians in Nova Scotia receive certain benefits in accordance with the Nova 
Scotia Social Assistance Act. 
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As there is no specific welfare legislation respecting Indians in either the Indian Act 
or other federal statute, the Indian Affairs Branch must rely upon provincial welfare 
legislation and upon provincially accredited welfare agencies for the enforcement of such 
legislation. The Federal Government has negotiated cost-sharing arrangements with 
various provincial governments and private welfare agencies for the extension of child 
welfare services and for rehabilitation programs for handicapped Indians. Agreements 
with the governments of the Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories, Manitoba, 
Ontario and Nova Scotia make provision for child welfare services to Indian reserves. 
In other provinces child welfare services are provided although formal agreements have 
not been negotiated. The Federal Government assumes responsibility for the maintenance 
of Indian children under the care and supervision of child welfare agencies (governmental 
and private); maintenance is paid for children placed in foster homes by Indian Affairs 
Branch field staff when the service of a child-caring agency is not available and also for 
children committed by the courts to training schools and correctional institutions. 


Care and maintenance in homes for the aged and other institutions are available to 
physically and socially handicapped adults who need such help because of senility or 
chronic illness but do not require active medical treatment. 


The implementation of a federal-provincial statement of policy on social assistance 
and health services ensures that Indians living off reserves in British Columbia may secure 
aid when and where they need help. The Province of British Columbia shares with the 
Federal Government the costs of two continuing projects in the Prince Rupert and Babine 
areas designed to study and deal with specific welfare problems of Indians. 


About half the Indian population of Ontario (85 Indian bands) assume municipal 
responsibilities by administering their own programs under the terms of the General 
Welfare Assistance Act of Ontario. Provincial rehabilitation services are generally 
extended to handicapped Indians on the same basis as to non-Indians. 


When in need, Indians who live on Indian reserves or in recognized Indian communities 
receive food, fuel, clothing, essential household equipment, shelter and supply and repair 
of prosthetic equipment from the Indian Affairs Branch. Indians who become stranded 
away from home in Canada may be given return transportation if they are unemployable 
or if employment is not available. It is expected that Indians living in non-Indian com- 
munities who need aid will be assisted by local municipal or provincial welfare agencies. 
Claims from such agencies for reimbursement on a charge-back basis are paid if persons 
so assisted have not established eligibility through residence. 


Community Development.—The Indian Affairs Branch conducts a comprehensive 
community development program which is expected to be a major instrument for improving 
the economic, social and cultural life of Indians. This involves the use of trained persons 
to assist Indian groups to gain further skills and interest in dealing with community 
problems. 


Resource and Industrial Development.—Increasing interest in the development 
of commercial enterprises on Indian reserves has been evident in recent years. In a 
number of areas, Indian bands have developed portions of their lands to serve as industrial 
parks. Indians have also shown a growing interest in co-operatives. In March 1965, 
there were more than 30 co-operatives in which membership was wholly or substantially 
Indian. Included were producers’ co-operatives, mostly engaged in pulpwood cutting 
and fishing with a few in the handicraft field, as well as consumers’ co-operatives and 
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credit unions. In addition, 20 or more Indian projects, mostly fisheries, were operated on 
a co-operative basis under Indian Affairs Branch programs, although not formally in- 
corporated. 


Placement officers of the Indian Affairs Branch, located at a number of centres across 
Canada and working in co-operation with the National Employment Service, promote 
Indian employment in a wide range of occupations. The program includes vocational 
and trade training. Also, the Indian Affairs Branch has arranged for community organi- 
zations to counsel Indians who are becoming established in urban centres outside reserves, 
and to foster the relocation of Indian families in frontier communities associated with the 
mining industries, providing counsel and other assistance. 


Approximately $1,210,000 was spent in 1964-65 under the Community Employment 
Program, which provides employment on reserves through financing projects to develop 
and improve public assets on the reserves. Indian bands are encouraged to become 
directly involved in the planning and operation of these projects and thus assume greater 
responsibility in developing their communities and natural resources. 


In the field of renewable natural resources development, some provinces co-operate 
in programs for Indians under formal agreement; others co-operate informally with the 
Indian Affairs Branch, with similar results. Although fur prices declined somewhat in 
1964, a trend toward a return to trapping in isolated areas continued. Participation by 
Indians in inland fisheries has expanded steadily in recent years and it is estimated that 
the total Indian commercial production from all inland waters was about 20,000,000 lb. 
during the 1964-65 season, with an equal amount for domestic consumption. Forestry 
operations on the reserves and in areas adjacent to the reserves provide considerable 
employment for Indians, who produce about 90 p.c. of the annual reserve cut. The sale 
of forest products from reserves during 1964-65 totalled approximately $10,000,000 and 
band funds were enriched by about $1,000,000 from timber dues. Indians are given 
assistance in the operation of lumber mills, fence-post peeler and treatment plants, and 
charcoal kilns; reforestation projects and forest fire-fighting provide further income. The 
annual revenue to band funds from the exploitation of mineral resources on reserve lands 
averages about $2,000,000 a year, most of it from oil and gas resources in Alberta. 


In 1964-65, Indians made about $1,000,000 worth of handicraft items for sale and 
their own use. Interest in their traditional crafts has been revived and expanding markets 
have helped to bring about an annual growth of some 17 p.c. in the industry. To encourage 
this important source of revenue, the Indian Affairs Branch maintains a marketing service 
and provides basic materials and other types of assistance on a repayable basis. 


Indian farmers are eligible for assistance under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and other federal statutes of general application. In 
addition, the Branch provides financial assistance to encourage young Indians to engage 
in farming and to help those already so engaged. The Branch is prepared to help Indians 
to finance co-operatives and small businesses when competent management is provided 
and the Indians concerned are familiar with the business principles and practices involved 
and have a financial stake in the enterprise. 


Education.—This major key to continued Indian progress receives ever-increasing 
support from Indian parents, from their school committees, from provincial governments, 
and from professional groups specifically concerned with classroom instruction of Indian 
pupils. The Indian Affairs Branch maintains and operates a number of schools for In- 
dians, but 22,764 of the 55,475 Indian school population attend provincial schools. 
Attendance of Indians at provincial schools has been arranged, for the most part, through 
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agreements between the Branch and individual school boards. In 1964, however, an 
agreement was concluded with the Province of Manitoba to provide for a uniform tuition 
fee to be paid by the Branch for Indian pupils attending schools under the jurisdiction of 
that province. Manitoba also passed legislation to give Indian children the right to 
attend any provincial school. 


There are three types of Indian schools, all operated at the expense of the Federal 
Government. On many reserves, day schools provide education for children who live at 
home. Residential schools care for orphaned children, children from broken homes, and 
for those who, because of isolation or for other reasons, are unable to attend day schools. 
The third type of school gives instruction to children confined to hospital. 


All standard classroom supplies and authorized textbooks are used in Indian schools, 
which follow generally the curriculum of the province in which they are located. Financial 
assistance for pupils attending non-Indian schools varies from payment of tuition fees to 
full maintenance. Promising senior students are awarded scholarships to attend univer- 
sity or vocational school and scholarships are given to those who show promise in the arts. 


30.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils in All Schools classified by Type of School 
and by Grade, School Year 1963-64 


. Grade Post Not 
Classification ae eee | CCa Leigh: Ganded Total 
Pre-1 | 1-6 7-8 9-13 School |77 
No No No No No. No No. No 

Indian schools’: «42s eietd « seirereietsids see 3,575 | 24,791 3,689 750 126 _ 3801) 32,711 
Provincial and private schools............ 322 | 10,662 | 3,072 | 3,315 264 554 | 4,575 |] 22,7642 

All Schools issacahccciheoinsine cs aseiees 3,897 | 35,453 6,161 4,065 390 554 4,955 |) 55,475 
1 Includes 142 seasonal and 238 hospital pupils. 2 Does not include 1,206 pupils of other ethnic groups 


attending Indian schools. 


31._Enrolment of Indian Pupils in Provincial, Private and Territorial Schools classified by 
Grade or Type of Training, by Province, School Year 1963-64 


Classification |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Yukon|N.W.T.|iCanada 


Pre-grade1........ _ 22 50 88 30 48 — 45 
Grade— 
Di orssisteceisieverecsyeisie — 17 14 134 319 287 355 255 673 
2. shade tue vesiecies 1 15 11 140 293 180 196 218 519 
Se ered hen Ss _ 20 10 138 280 226 197 168 530 
4. Nee oes 1 25 16 159 336 215 197 185 454 
RG AORe Spee» —_ 22 26 114 299 138 173 198 416 
Ontiteres sateen ts _ 33 19 178 322 145 126 203 406 
dibs, siete oqehaystet sieves _ 31 28 215 356 131 112 243 412 
Serine waaite ens _— 17 21 218 316 108 90 216 394 
a Aiad Ano Seton 2 43 20 166 521 93 138 119 411 
NOG eretinccssce eciss — 23 17 83 257 77 76 77 282 
DCE SAM eee ee — ll 5 50 130 38 59 43 191 
12 eaters sees —_ 3 5 16 80 10 13 30 101 
13:0 anes ore ee _ _ 1 19 — — — 12 
University........ _ 7 3 20 16 1 8 ia 6 
Teacher training...| — —_ 1 it 7 -- 3 _— _ 
Nurse’s training....J) — _— _ 4 2 — 4 4 2 
Nurse’s aide....... — _ —_ — 4 2 — 3 9 
Vocational......... — 9 6 60 37 22 30 63 89 
Auxiliary.......... _ 2 1 3 141 5 5 23 84 
Not graded........ 25 122 49 477 | 1,878 374 497 218 899 


Totals........ 29 422 252 | 2227 | 5,701 | 2,082 | 2,327 | 2,273 | 5,935 
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The Eskimos* 

Collectively and as individuals, Canada’s 13,600 Eskimos living in the Northwest 
Territories, northern Quebec and Labrador continued to move ahead in their development 
from a nomadic way of life to one not too unlike the pattern of living in some areas of 
Southern Canada. Eskimos are becoming settled in established communities where 
opportunities are greater for education, health services and employment. In addition 
to those self-employed as members of co-operatives, Eskimos have jobs in a variety of 
fields. They work as civil servants and as DEW-line employees. Eskimos are clergymen, 
aircraft pilots, miners, carpenters, mechanics, diesel and tractor operators and oil drillers. 
An Eskimo is manager of the CBC radio station at Inuvik and an Eskimo girl produces 
Eskimo-language programs for the CBC Northern Service. Eskimo women work as 
interpreters, waitresses, nursing assistants, secretaries and clerks—in southern as well as 
northern communities. 


Increased education has tended to give the Eskimo a better chance in competing for 
employment. The number of schools in the North continues to grow—from 11 in 1952 to 
63 at the end of 1964—and almost 2,700 Eskimo youngsters attend these schools which 
they share with all the other children who live in the North. More than 82 p.c. of the 
school-age population of the Northwest Territories is now in school. A program of grants 
and loans to finance university education for Eskimo, Indian and white children, approved 
by the Northwest Territories Council early in 1963, assures higher education for those who 
qualify. In addition, vocational training classes are available in such fields as auto mech- 
anics, barbering, carpentry, domestic science and hairdressing. An apprentice training 
program to provide more skilled workers and raise occupational standards in the North 
began on Apr. 1, 1964; about 30 occupations are included in the program with more to be 
added. 


Eskimo co-operatives have developed very rapidly. There are now 19 co-operatives 
engaged in commercial fishing, fine crafts, graphic art and sculpture, the operation of retail 
stores, logging and boatbuilding, and at Frobisher Bay and Inuvik groups of Eskimo 
families have formed housing co-operatives. Products from the co-operatives are main- 
taining the Eskimos’ reputation as skilled artists and craftsmen. The West Baffin Eskimo 
Co-operative which produces graphic art has established Cape Dorset as an art centre of 
distinction, and interesting prints are also produced at Povungnituk. Soapstone sculptures 
from Povungnituk, Grise Fiord and Igloolik are well known and Eskimo craftsmen living 
at Baker Lake, Coppermine, Resolute and Great Whale River are producing a wide range 
of original and attractive articles. The fishery co-operatives at George River in northern 
Quebec and at Port Burwell and Cambridge Bay in the Northwest Territories have found 
ready and profitable markets for their catches of Arctic char. In 1963, Ookpik, a shaggy 
little sealskin owl produced by Mrs. Jeannie Snowball of the Fort Chimo Co-operative, 
was chosen by the Department of Trade and Commerce as the symbol for Canada Week at 
the Philadelphia Trade Fair. He was a sensation and received much publicity. He was 
registered under the trade marks and patent laws to protect Mrs. Snowball and the co- 
operative, and licensing agreements with manufacturing concerns in Southern Canada 
have created a major new source of revenue for this co-operative. 


A need for more permanent homes has been created by the increasing number of 
settled wage-earners in northern communities. Through a program of loans and grants 
initiated by the Northern Affairs Department, an increasing number of Eskimos own their 
homes. A $1,000 subsidy covers part of the cost of each home and the owner may borrow 


6 * Revised in the Information Services Division, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
ttawa. 
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the remainder from the Eskimo Loan Fund and repay it on terms adjusted to his income. 
A man’s labour in building his home helps reduce the total cost. Since the housing 
program started in 1959, six new designs have been developed, with many of the new fea- 
tures suggested by Eskimos. Housing is often provided as a relief measure to help those 
who, through physical or other disability, cannot afford to pay for a house. 


Individual Eskimos have had interesting experiences. Mary Panegoosho, a talented 
young Eskimo who is employed by the Department of Northern Affairs and edits the 
Eskimo-language magazine, Inuktitut (The Eskimo Way), visited Ghana as the guest of the 
Ghanaian Government. George Koneak, an interpreter with Northern Affairs and a mem- 
ber of the Fort Chimo Eskimo Co-operative, went to England to represent all Eskimo co- 
operatives at the World Co-operative Congress. Leah Illauq, from Pond Inlet, wrote a 
book for Eskimo children—an imaginative tale called The Little Arctic Tern and The Big 
Polar Bear. This is an example of the field of literature and literary expression being 
opened up through the application of the new standard orthography, which uses the 
Roman alphabet to write the Eskimo language. 


As Canadian citizens, the Eskimos receive the same social benefits as those who live 
farther south—family allowances, old age security, old age assistance and blind and disabled 
persons’ allowances. The Federal Government also operates family and child welfare 
services and a rehabilitation and medical social service program designed to strengthen 
family and community life. Tuberculosis has not been eradicated but the incidence of 
the disease over the past ten years is decreasing rapidly. While the Eskimo infant mortality 
rate remains high compared with the all-Canada rate, it also is dropping with the improve- 
ment of health facilities and housing. 


Section 4.—-Statistics of World Population 


World population figures given in Table 32 are from the United Nations Population 
and Vital Statistics Report for April 1965 and, except as otherwise noted, are mid-year 
estimates for 1963. The area figures are from the United Nations Statistical Yearbook 
1963. 


Estimated Population of the World by Continents.—The following statement 
presents adjusted estimates of the 1963 mid-year population of the world by continental 
divisions. These aggregates do not coincide exactly with the sum of the figures for 
individual countries and territories because they include, in addition, adjustments for 
over- and under-enumeration, over-estimation, data for categories of population not 
regularly included in the official figures, and approximations for the countries that have 
not provided official 1963 data. The estimates are as follows:— 


Continental Division Population 
"000 

UNC OUC: Rs AC CR ER ene EOL es ASE TN SA See eee Ef 296 , 000 
NOTE AUN EXIGE qeetiars< ents deraccencoe mer rineiceiie. tec seth it mater caters 281,000 
South America... UPS ed oe este a ae oe ait eee Reet. SUE 157,000 
ABTA a INCIUCES A SIGHIC 2 nUMICey) escaa it cciuset cacy saeco ete eatcrct ites ater dee eee 1, 802,000 
Hnropeanclhides Huropeam: Lar lseys)aa ie atitniee aac ceiertie ace cteiae stein erate 439, 000 
Oceania (includes ha wall)) a. staa cases 1 bee CC te ee ee ae 17,500 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Asia and Europe)..................- 225,000 

W.ORLD SRO AT 7. rcte cye.ovasalsvere frst: ARNOT RR aE TOLER eater ae tee 3,218, 000 


Commonwealth countries (as at June 30, 1965) ...... eee eee eee eee 760,216 
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32.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1963 


Norre.—Status of independency or dependency is as at June 30, 1965. Members of the Commonwealth and the 
earitories 3} which the British or Commonwealth members are responsible (June 30, 1965) are indicated with 
an asteris Ns 


Continent and Country Area. Population 
sq. miles 000 
Africa 
INDEPENDENT STATES 
IMDEOW TT ORI GED o SOGOU SE IESE COLA E CEE CEE COROLCOCODE COREE nT Connonnor aranetarche 919, 593 11, 600 
AESSRUS ELTA CLI sc Nore) fest MMRSTM PS) of SSO S ateteTeh har cAal aT chal pea Aa STA whe Hee eat ot ahaeal Meat oteteh eal ctelat als 10,747 2,650 
(COT COU eon Sao DEES OGEEe DOE ETE ROOT EOE ORT nC ORC Tn Rene 183,569 4,560 
CentralAtricantRepublic na acces daaeata weirs ataramststaerain coins wislslelaya dase siatsterever a ote 238 , 224 1,300! 
EAC Seis tet aon sre NaS AeA Sas MOET Melee AMA Ase are TUR SS S rae 495,754 2, 8001 
CWongor(Brazzavalle) sack as co Ase seed Noacew eet Fwd Ho eeialeatraie vf oI oe HR 132,047 8402 
Congo, Democratic Republic of (formerly Leopoldville) Saianinmaie cloec iene yeavanar 905, 565 15,007! 
44,696 2,250! 
457, 267 21,800 
103, 089 456 
4,003 316 
91, 848 7,340 
94,926 3,360 
124, 5038 3,665 
224 , 960 8,847 
43,000 1,080 
LUT DS. aoe! St GER cio o5.25 3 TERRIER OORT OR OPM EIR ET ATR SEUNG HE PHCICRG) one ee eaes rs 679,360 1,504 
MindnganGaier. ia <aide anne ses auld Dos oadoondcalindKomeuEs Cavaeacrmodnaacanegaed 230, 035 5,940 
Vetus LOrMerhy Ny ASa ANC) ag aruniias cece on. ceaa uals are cessiel oar a/shalvecevareieiarciais 46, 066 Bn iB) 
NVC ts Rac cee os coe os Sard ciatconraee eee a weld eee sles aieratanatetramenrewarpee fous 464, 874 4,394 
Mauritania 419, 230 7801 
Morocco 171,305 12, 665 
NURI Terrence ects or MENT Re iste ee ete RRR ee Saclay. ela er veviv ty rblesaneceazarasaparesebsyapercuey 6 489,190 ay thilee 
“IN TORS GYR BER SSS COC Da Ae 5 SRE aD Pee Onno oe mn rite Meee coe nnn em REC 356, 669 Sigele 
Rwanda 10,169 2,850 
Senegal... -. 0.35. 76,124 3,360 
*Sierra Leone........ 27,925 2,190 
Somalia 246 , 202 2,300 
South Africa, excl. Walvis Bay 472,359 17,057 
SGA Se ROSE AL AE eo 36 OGRE ORIOL SOC ee ao A ee HR RR eric oe meets 967,501 12,831 
PLR) ME aL TP aveb ic, PREP Peach cay e¥es ors fase al ancuasacnin) aca, o5,/3h ayeraredaces asepelegag Suthers alscm aospaierara;arsapepel 21, 853 1,565 
AEDST ie Poets Sete ea ea ge at Rt et eR BERS NEE ee tes eee a er 48 332 4,494 
ROSRSSTN Lea revere rats fe cca acess asener te teses ole peau is s.i3: 8 ore tno aes cues t Seea ps iers aiavolwle ce veye BES Tes eparehare ee 92,525 7,190 
ied PALES PT RUST OLTT eM UVOR 2 SERA Ia Sy rN Be Nie eee Gon eit a En Ose Sea en eee 386,101 27,963 
*United Republic of Tanzania— 
BENE ANY AUICA Me ac cisye forts sesh ein) otendiaieras&as0') 5) oioustcuensraienverne- a aterm tte eae ere 361, 800 9,798 
HcKsVall ON SAA i SOO EL Bae Dae EEE ee Bae aie Olrn Srh nanny ne eee 1,020 325 
PUTS TRV LO LU ate Statens ercie rasa tot ener ere EAton Vos yes aRpetaiile fale toetone faesedere ile ese oyeeietelests aks 105, 869 4, 650! 
Peaenbiae COrmMenly WN Or Luern, EUMOCESIA) ate arsraya'cera ote, a-oiuxeercuasiolereyerarrersyaletsiorsrsiayecsests 288, 1380 3,496 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Britain— 
“ERY CTTAVOLENT TS I, oO, 5 SRE RU at SON Be hte: SARIS Ser Fie ae Wh Cec MN ENE 11,716 OME 
ESO NEAT LEAT Clg MEMO 5 8 chs, vo nas aaron axon on ov sn oho atarax inde ba) Nor oN sey ich) apenoxaren sh avos Wh erat akan oforshe 222,000 540 
SVS EUUITIS INC LHe POM EN CLEAR ty cit oisk eek sort aileron car scorns cher eet orakovatorst wuyec aver setor ata 809 721 
Biunodesis (LOLmMerly SOmvHOrnih OOCESIA:) «x sre csc.ere.c.c ore: cro vslore ersernenrvranecere erate 150,333 4,010 
Sill elenavexol aclepenGencles. nae Jaler pasate navevevare nipeie teen elere eicicnmtationd Mummies 47 5 
DAB COTESTON <9 MARCA accra dren: vat or oises sey a1 SLSr aio) Ch oveysVey SiO) sea oh oretar sh atel etek A abe svsvepaTs) ake 34 3 
MS RCO ES (1 iil ARR es Re Pe Sea Si ee on re ea en feral ae 81 3 
Sere COMO O Seem MDM. ce coach, ciMes cr iar gator heya fox WV Sveriay Rasell ce rel on tonce earl oek Kel oceh A ayon 156 45 
SSE LARS Cll Py PEI ch ces ay ayss eh ep ec ov Ana cain Roem wes Xero aecy eos oho rn el aad ee 6,704 278 
France— 
EOI OLOnESLAT CSM MPR certo cael avait x opay ofasat et at aor porate: eran eva aver sietiorovasrapetah ar heveraviver iol @ 838 190 
ECT ATA ORL LET LATE CE oye to, crc tM cri ata, occ sae melo zor Siataye Sxcercoh eh arn miaiENd ibioxotes tetas 8,494 70 
Rrench Soutmern and Antarctic Lerritories. . ccc. csjsimse «sw eee gee oelsven vies 2,918 8 
BES ENINA OLN Pony 0x APs fo Fs ek o cog olla Sra oho hala jens ever Shox ek aor ator onor Dayar was cfs obey ar oy ede) SST 969 370 
Portugal— 
ENS RG) ELS fe Se SRS ee Se On aan ea et ae en Oa 481,352 5,012 
IP ADORE TC ORS LAN Calg dt nsaiesale Mase died tstes eesti ons oNrieiate eee socsiers elope sera anes 1,557 218 
BUS ENS EDT CONUS 1 MUM occ er sey Men ace ah oe nc et BeAr ov Sco yer hah ea eka ACL oc oP A 1a eee 302,329 6,789 
BE sss RaRst LOA FESIOON (Ou C19 Hl OF) samme wede say Shas Sess 6zc ty) &coro care aa suo k ar sts) ovoy0se.e)essps\e is ostasacs sexo Nearer epee 13,948 524 
AO eLOme and Pinon tc cite aetaisteyefortisiete erctn wher tavcterere-s a sialeyers ore aravetereiavevereere.si014 372 56 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 221. 
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32.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1963—continued 


Continent and Country 


Africa—concluded 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES—concluded 


Spain— 
Equatorial Guinea (formerly Spanish Equatorial Region)................... 


ForMER MANDATED TERRITORY 
(South Africa) 


SouthawWestAirica sincl aWalvis: Day e.craaeayetoreniommteeie arcane ove clea ronrulow aaiacere 


America, North 


INDEPENDENT STATES 


CU Re eas Sako See AE aye Sea olace STAG Se TOIL AD. crak ererslat PM areata rayne Re a eacalanays & 
Dominican Repub lie y.37 98 oid ip esate e are sie Rea Se Te ee 
WU Salvador. soc ce racers «+ ave: aee win onaceyararcnarel a avevennveiilayn ei hae oat eierars a ereae aerate 
Gia ternal egy tc Seether Tore ttc arrohs tan kuver vera teal va ta anno Rata eee 
5 Cae Ae RRR ic IRIE Bo Uc OPO e COE One CECE rE te Pee eee RE Ent 


INGGAT ARIEL. Sd cco aretere < 286 a's ois aS charwlot aber enorstersTaratetorereveratetseraysea aalevnataras ahevd- aeavaiave aiateks 

Panams, exe CanalZone sy ny. srorccsistockcorarc-tstchertete orstetarele Serra roxetstnie aa cfototeyimeckahaxe’s 

Canal! Zone cae Pe weet ince Sti oro orang ofekeretalal ant evcholare Saas te cio a etare wahavera aera 

ST EMIGAG an GL ODALO. cre wsciciaiets otal dtavovehask. exetecera Io ers aeletoiate 0 Mena ha Pan A eyeee 
United States of America 


* Barba ogicnioen vaste ne occas aiavere wisi oieretereapetureieieieinlonl sl dorarslatvve sao ies 

*SBermudais. scree c saci lac ones © atime staeieyee stire Oa sicee tare net ate eats 
*British Honduraga jasc mcteec cere eed alot icicle is ele avai ee estes’ 
y Cayman Tal ands atrsiccurc aw eldaiexesa aster roiviins dite, costa ie Sader ioisiecvasisini areas oie 
PTD OMNI Ca Pe Neo ett creoe avers ae Cerener Noy Teter kat eoeyoVazecches oforoiordaiel oteceal cera tater erases 


PAVAL GIN MSANGS LOB 3) Va .tcvcie mtorr lsaiags aioe ates aPraran tere Wales aeration acids 


Denmark— 
(Green Leia Re cat steteiete aia wiarataisisisza:sye ain aio at clorsiaval ty siarsldielaycccmatelera) sintarciakerarssieercterste 


France— 
(Guadeloupe sn satya care ocarne eae aie oleate stove care Wisi so atavalasisisreveate malo aiesiae aloe orerenee 
Martini que ti cascoresotersteyaiscaisretaterciovele a oer tsehetey i 4 cislore.e G cinle G/stateeiawians este siclamcstes 
Sts -Pierceland Miquelon sie cdeevs crc wis 's sce tisie swleierevelela sisters exsiava aceite s acinar 


Netherlands— 
Netherlands titty leet cerererste cere scales ests) <i ssareses cteisuasavot eet er sala everacomey eames 


United States— 
Puerto Rico ys.c. oars oe ele ie eae eerie eherertele eintes a hin stares hinre alvirece sais 
Virgin Islands’ (U.S 5)iccaetoetac clase cis asics acoso afeloresiome tive: ctearee sitters 


Area 


sq. miles 


102, 703 


318, 261 


3,851, 809 
19,575 
44,218 
18,816 

8, 260 
42,042 


1, 
3,615,214 


Population 


*000 


554 


922 
189,375 
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32.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1963—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 


America, South 


INDEPENDENT STATES 


NS CTILAR ER Yoetar so cis eascia veins ais s sinke ei aloes ole e Bie BS Wiaiis Haare sree ells ls sie nine Sree MAES 1,072,070 21,719 
ESCORT eri WN Cera ee ety ache sis. casas tetouotsialacstozionat el cletelulaisteteleit torsrciercileeiniie nclesteie stores 424,163 3,596 
Sey ZAPATA a Risser oh ete o a ychaens casa teteistola troles oral aisha anaes hat clstalelet nctats ot ctele tones ce tersseeels 3, 286,478 76,4094 
CHORE Reais cece a slocineins NAW LTE AD UA THERA ARIS SEAMS 28 2S bos S484 Ae SR 286,397 8,217 
(CHO) VOSS OS Eis A aris, ee I Pet Nit SUR Serene Se oer RICE OO CTn O 439,513 15,098 
EUOTEREL OT arch fer eo os sicin oral os Srors svoreiefeler ale S aalcla’e ovave wo bs0;0:o1are pias ORME I TRIOS rol bale ais 104,506 4,7264 
EAE UL AU eT TaN ee oie wie es bic ere lo eich Geol enaie ine, Sea loes Fa! ke ag vid dak deus oven eas cowie Ok unisie cede ie tuacese oon 157,047 1,903 
HOE Secreta aire ciate ciate clo mie ee ate sis aber sgercacoreseavacasesbivebe ayn x5 28 CVeveyice ape es Opes a Sabsese eiaestenscs 496 , 223 11,045 
LONI EAVES, SAIC Orie oo 1b e IIEeSIOIID Ie ao RT nT On CROCE CCE ODT ORCC me mete 72,172 2,550 
EN OHO Z ULC ULL Pyera teer Ec Ae ern oneness ois soars sa ln ase wnasuessienseaavnicanseiivepuseinin(uneeisio ree oreae 352, 148 8, 1444 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Britain— 
SLES ein lM Git een 6 GR AETe 5 0 0e DD OC Oa DOr a Oo HORT O DOE DOE OCHO ROTO LOCOS EOe 83,000 611 
*Falkland Islands, excl. dependencies 4,618 2 
France— 
BESO OH tg Gxt 1AN ca ias ss atolevale «(atta ca, ciejes oeierescrassterelverevavarerorous eeel islexsrale ateiarea qrasn ie areas 35,135 35 
Netherlands— 
SUL TD SIN ors chatera. nse esc ote ve eter SAS ae is eG a OTR elas wine etsorai dys, siaeseys wean os 55, 144 3205 
Asia 
INDEPENDENT STATES 
PAE ORANISAM rar alele cits nsaseis' s oisivise eae: sale said sivain wr olos.ola nase viavesavaretsraverese aie ah REREResT > 253, 861 14,900 
DSCNS ae AS gd COUR Ee SOR O SURES COS Oni oT nn OrOnter ioe orrcern aaron or 231 160 
PESTA GSID ae cacevaite error rvee cre eiaee MAS Dies rale teed cata Sie Was Safe dane See Toe sais 18,147 700 
SUTIN te eee eats sie clei leratis ae oe die aie s haiti alain elle Halon tie wa aaiiesacirs he's 261, 789 23, 735 
(CET gut Tac an Seva Sacre hm bce rere nIND Ee CEMENTS mitra Sr TOMEI Te 69, 898 5,900 
S@OvONE statis cae ee cass cowie aes tana aes aaa te Coe eens bis 25,332 10, 625 
Ghinavinainiand eet oe heh ns aaa eee aneages Meee a 3,691,512 646 , 5306 
China (Taiwan and Pescadores) 7 13, 885 11,6967 
BOOBS ee save ehssars scree ree cas ee eu resHi eer cal elote ard o ceateaa tales 3,572 589 
“SENG TT Ck saat ag SS REED rate Gna T NARS Hen Eb ED nnb Gb Dopo narra een rises ba 1,176,153 460,490 
Indonesia excl: West brian 02) Joss eas o ss coc ae roe seca ost eenoes ae: 575, 894 100,045 
West Irian (western end of Island of New Guinea).............eceeeeeeeees 159,375 750 
RE ANUC ole rs nes cia ee CRON OO oe 6 aNd arma e reece eee da stele tae ER aad te 636, 294 22,182 
LER het Sa SURES AERO ad Gri SEMIOCEIESD BOP ens ciao SAGE AMIS IC INIeOO TCrT ORR ere 173, 260 6, 855 
LEE lars Serene OES 95 CLG EASED BESS DIS OSI BORIC E IRE SER nu mies OEE ROEM ecrcas 7,992 2,376 
AE TOT a SEO EWI EG Sto CIS OGRE ORD DOO Mae Teo SEIT tO Oh taco nD EAC ror er a eeree 142,726 95, 899 
OR CUATI Rede eceseicas: cee otter oto aan ccc atta art ARS Sate e SNctetal et Seth tara atalcaieie cts 37,301 1,827 
EON OR BEE ret ait cea cecetolsin eee hciohsi Rielle Grade wo alarsie Grain Ueaitingnrs Hale arecets Risa oe tv's heres 85,0319 37,568 
Worth: Korea. teeters sae so cae een ta Ree LFS SRE E SSR LINER SIENA EEN? SATA 46,540 10,700 
Republic Of Worea ee ncs ca. dite nase a ian eae oe eae nea 88, 004 26, 868 
BC yr eat b ieee 5 oe ete. aie iajeis te arniatarncta ste ete eee Nal daira eltate Sida nose daa es 6,000 371 
GEST) SRE ROTTS AES OOO oMETRIIR ESO feme inte ee DCO CIT eR nme RCE ROR Tee Teaiens 91,429 1,925 
HERDETEON os crs c avalos elere ss storey avo Seno nielersiela Sheree ere e er eraTor asa estat ae mene er ee eat S 4,015 2,200 
*Malaysia— 
Malaya (formerly Federation of Malaya).............ccceccceeeeeesceeeee 50, 700 7,607 
Saba ls e Pe fee, Ceres os, Sore iat hatel ore cecianivial ctabalataranaolal cla cislale eiene dhaialeeieiela wae 29,388 490 
OTIEW BIG fo hs see sha bw lo taieaicketaeen tebe teiaiaite salts Sain iene dentate era sisieets 48,342 799 
SSINBADONO Ae oe eh cee cle os dea ee See LA Tare Cae at Pee TORS i 224 1,775 
“AWS GTM 2am EIEN G SRR AAR Onn ir ard 504 SAGAN Tarn > AOt RAR OOn CORO on A OCC mn OCenEts 115 93 
LGR Lan See CRISES eee eet oO coetbe be. nite ann Go UTAtmricharirrywasoreacie 592, 665 1,040 
Ninecatrand Oman See ee etn ene | FA Sahn Nee UO Reena A ey ee ea eNs phe 82,000 565 
ENED AEE sees tol ec cee ire tect meal teen omtale Maa Seale aa teas 54,362 9,700 
SEIS DALI Sec > oy. Sea eae ec POS TA hs eR S ASEM SNE 365, 529 98, 612 
DTC SS Sees Sees COSMOS EREIAP DOO OP onan’ Deen HODIOn nn Ole ne ner ane Cm OE ome 115, 707 30, 241 
SII; SERRE See Ih HCE TEENS Sime H Okey COE CGR COMO eae Gr BORAT 8,500 5 
SR UCIPATAD I Sy eee es MRA car) astaials gaat dimera dane Leesa wean dels CL ae es 870,001 6,600 
SONG ROUTER sw arclasetos tie ete tore a Since la Mae a shee ee eM Rcd aA AEA ANS SMe hata 2,744 167 
SAS Evel caiman SA SERINE be FE Are Ai ie ence Fo ARR Reh trans bird dite et 71,228 5,251 
TUBE Ts BE aon Sane” Shae eee ORE ASE CEN Ooi ene One GOMES orci orien 198, 456 28, 835 
BOIL OV MAN eek, «ee a Xora or aes toh Aaa Hoes 6 LSS SERS RGSS OOS 32,278 111 
MEKOYA(AGIN ANC: LULOPe))aisie Sosa «Sid lalevs sielsiolares cid ONIMTS Selatel agen Sew ie 301, 381 30,000 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 221. 
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32.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1963—continued 


Continent and Country 


Asia—concluded 


INDEPENDENT STATES—concluded 
Viet-Nam— 


PET ORE: RON Gye SRR a oes 3 RRR or: CUTIE ere ANN Sor arora eectanater chars ttarcbar wanes tone torets 
SPrOLeCctOrateiOr SOUT ALA DION wires meet ea delete hie merle oral ronesareee 


Portugal— 
NUWIE Yo etc Sane G OO tanec Cup mC acc E Cen mT Crete tot oan ttcemen croc 


FormMER MANDATED TERRITORY 
(Britain) 


Muitary GovERNMENT 
(United States) 


Europe 


| EXE SNOT GER, eyo HES Ol OT ROPER CRC ORCL Ce EI PE a eg epi Gk er Ee 
PES TUUAI ae Caters trons etre oars aia fora late tere rane 5 ste. Metanaie ae stern acteme totes ea cleats Mater Navara tl tretierhs 
1 By avid es aYo FESPA WLS) 0 Secrets CRE Ea OOO e clone eo ee DA es aeons 
Northern: Ties deme soe sctspavom rater sioqoue nionara ck ciarn coin bern es wavctoctaee eee davecat 
SOO EN Gare eis’. 5 ab oc areeRre aoe aa OES One reer ee oa ees pace ae 
Bulgaria: inc) 53538 oceans Panera ea ee Ne. cyccay onset aeeniololty aorhae yas 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark........ 
Mal ENG lam 5 ape Rao sq ooo mE AERO an ene rene ree Ce nn ea 


Germany— 
IE AS POTN Cx Orrin ALY ewer cela ter ete rceatecysbara auere ete geRorsawiararagaiv as GRE Peer Sere 
Hederaly Republicrots German ve cnesmcteccreries tocar atte er ear cineca 
TFA Ss GIS OF LETT eet ot catovet od secretes resonate ou ctcies Seer tacstitel heres Oe Tarrataza ems vagaries renin 
Wea tres erin @rxsmpae mmpicciss kl aeperct cote rss ke irc cts cans ccincerete cca eatin Repameceen enoiar ots 
Gree CoMtt ee INE fe Stas ticde bee Fox tates lately nic WAGER OMe aust rsren sees 


d 5B. 25 00 OXYDE “davies one otha RIE CORO RE IE ee Voce ees omeare ee 
*Malta (formerly Malta and Gozo) 
I ROTTEN CS senate oa eR OMD ic OS RENEE Cee IRE ACTA re a IANS cae inte 


LROv aR UE aaa cep 5 aco ceo Oey OST Cee EI ons ae Aeon ceeeiae 


PERN L26 aE 8 Or Cacica ah, om 0.0.0. RIE CIO OO UO Ina co CSR Re One eoanae 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Area 


sq. miles 


848 


11, 100 
175 
32,374 
11,779 
94,220 
58,347 
5, 462 
30, 411 
42,729 
49,370 
16,619 
130,120 
211,207 


41, 659 
95, 928 
156 
186 
50,944 
10 


35,919 
39,768 
27,135 
116,303 
61 


998 
122 
10 


12,978 
125,181 
120,359 

35,510 

91, 699 

24 

194, 884 
173, 666 
15,941 

98,766 


Population 


"000 


47, 853 


16,095 
55,430 
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32.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1963—concluded 


Continent and Country Area Population 
e ies 000 
Europe—concluded 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Britain— 
manne lala lan gt ie sear cca «PS yest cd setae in ees er ys ys bun sBokasase a's o's susgsie/s cereal oes, * 75 110 
BO OCALUAL sce ota an tie re ote ce are ar ene ae nares 2 24 
ART EVO QUI ENihs ons ots d ttre NG Ata AAA SRS ARRSAISORTO Otic SEER C Giicc ARL ee Sea ArE ea 227 48 
Denmark— 
TA CTOG MESA SAC bn t Enis crate nc ooh oo ay cay ta PD coe legen Ceyods ekateipsas’s Glaryn eaten ecle 540 36 
Norway— 
Svalbard andiJan Maven Islands. = qc seston ccindacisciiose:s sem a trecueaioa sis 24,101 11 
Oceania 
INDEPENDENT STATES 
SAUStrAlig, CXC TADOrIgines. pace Ge ake. et Ae hake fos c gee ae ee a ee eee 2,971,028 10,916 
PN Oruapy 2 CAL ATI SAN ce rea ee eLe epee ess oles ate rete en in ore ative. Ure Oha Hats caer OTARAPERE OTaaT NS os eva 103,736 2,538 
aU Nees ee rant SATIS a etn ca an cones RUE cue taua GaNcads ot oe Coreg Sere ain eee 1,097 119 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Australia— 
Elmdale Mich Weo een enstcone nPo beast Dest GCC. ART Ie Bec E 62 3 
Re CeosrCNceling Malands meee certain er come ticrisniecihcrnateticctesann cneeteee 5 1 
BNOPlOl kel slan Gl tot ware § haste «ca lseitaris wee eya anette oy wets. sla enks foc 14 1 
SEES PET Sch Ae a Be CIR: AT PSS ON rn eae ay URE 90,540 543 
Britain— 
Pbribish es OLOmMOnMSLAn dsc ee tecrse tr ee aot el tet a fiiet ushr aye veri 11, 500 130 
A DTAVE ol tei006 | ik PRR MER O nate ORE at ir Cat Car RCE A OORT Ie Eee iets cio 7,055 434 
gGulbertiandsbiliceIslands 3 ai. ft goatee sae: OSM efhoed ew Bene 349 49 
ET UKE NUT So | ages Oe aCe ACS SGOT ea ate SOIC RISE tea aE eon oa 2 3 
pion grey gon Sree Tene ee sae) O5 Bi os Mak ae Fh dat ay > S20 oo meee) SAR ee ee OE chet 269 69 
France— 
Liv ersvo) og) egos kgs (ss) es AOR TRE Boot a x RRR nee een ote bn 8 Ata rts ODES 0 1,544 81 
Newa@ aledioni a) iiss salon tove sce erciercisysyaisal cjater ecrascbec toast ttyarae ls aelteseas ours 7,202 81 
New Zealand— 
RO OCkm sands: eee neem te Mee oe ne oot tae iene e re ene 90 19 
INET 9 ALS eat ep An ARS ec Sere ae RAR, Ry CAE Nr RAS OER 100 5 
NOI ENTE) EVEN AY6 FMD Noles ela PPE Rincon frie Rees coe nn tee Ciena 4 2 
United States— 
PASIROET CAN SSO, OES Ha fis osc seaosep oe ce EN sisi ce Mie euesane td mousse fesse oper hale asks 76 23 
LI Retreat eee ate. en eee Me le oe ats foc ale ante Seatayare cake neh severe fa cheveterataimicetere 212 68 
Trust TERRITORIES 
SINAATIe CANE DN SL, AG: RACINE Ree Veen cae cn itne clearer Cine ere eae ake tepee ets 8 5 
BNergGr limes sOATISh,. JACINEDy «fle ee een of fe... A Re Lee. «oe ces: eee to cee Wey a, 92,997 1,516 
eACtTemSian ds: (Uns UACI.) ver nes «ot cette dee! chy Sart ic teks One eee ee ae 687 86 
CoNnDOMINIUMS 
“Canton and Enderbury (Anglo-American)... . aoc ces mane nisaietdo ale aadicoetinseln s 27 3 
mMoweLreDEcesu/ANZlo-b renehisincsccacki toate coe amie eee 5, 700 64 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
srontofSoviet Socialist Republicans.» atte.inis: ocd eek). oe ae Sas 8,649,512 224,764 
1 African population only. 2 African population only and probably excludes population of Brazzaville 
and Pointe-Noire. 3 Fewer than 500 persons. 4 Excluding Indian jungle population. _ 5 Excluding 
Indian and Negro population living in tribes. 6 Latest official estimate. 7 Excluding armed forces 
and foreigners. 8 Excluding Kashmir-Jammu, the final status of which has not yet been determined. 
*Including 487 sq. miles demilitarized zone. 10 Less than one square mile. U Latest official 


estimate; inhabited only in winter season; included also in the population of Norway. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viti of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION* 


The history of immigration and the Immigration Act and Regulations is dealt with 
in detail in a special article entitled ‘‘Developments in Canadian Immigration” appearing 
in the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 154-176. Supplementing that material is an article on the 
“Tntegration of Postwar Immigrants” at pp. 176-178 of the 1959 edition. 


Section 1.—Immi¢gration Policy and Administration 


Policy.—Traditionally, Canada has sought to increase its population through immi- 
gration in order to expand the domestic market, reduce per capita costs of administration, 
stimulate economic activity by providing new skills, ideas and enthusiasm, and support 
a higher level of cultural independence and creativity. Canadian experience indicates 
that a substantial volume of immigration is highly desirable. 


New population cannot be added haphazardly without regard to their means of 
subsistence or their effect on Canadian life. Technological change and the development of 
Canadian society to its present complex state require that to be able to establish them- 
selves successfully new settlers must be economically competitive in terms of education, 
training, skills and personal qualities. Over the years, Canada has endeavoured to acquire 
immigrants who were adaptable to Canadian life. Such persons, finding familiar institu- 
tions in Canada, feel more at home and this assists in their establishment in the new life 
’ they find here. Canada makes every effort to sustain the movement of immigrants from 
countries having like economic, social and political backgrounds. On the other hand, 
qualified people from other countries can integrate successfully into Canadian society 
and the existing immigration Regulations recognize this principle. People anywhere in 
the world have an opportunity to immigrate to Canada if they demonstrate their suitability 
for life in this country and are likely to become established without hardship to themselves 
or disruption to the communities in which they settle. 

The core of Canada’s immigration policy is contained in the Regulations introduced 
with effect from Feb. 1, 1962. Those persons who are eligible to apply for permanent 
admission to Canada are specified. They include anyone, regardless of origin, citizenship, 
country of residence or religious belief, who is personally qualified by reason of education, 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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training, skills or other special qualifications to become satisfactorily established in Canada. 
In practice, the personal qualifications and attributes of the applicant for admission are 
related to the needs and interests of Canadian society in any of its diversities—economic, 
social or cultural. 


Other provisions of the Regulations enable the families of persons approved for ad- 
mission under these terms to accompany them. When in Canada, a permanent resident 
may bring his spouse and dependent children as well as certain other close relatives to 
Canada. Except in some circumstances, no special criteria apply in the case of these 
immigrants. All immigrants must be in good health and of good character and be in 
possession of such documentation as the Regulations prescribe. Sponsors must be able 
to provide adequate care and maintenance for those for whom they apply. 


In addition, Canada has on many occasions since the end of World War II sanctioned 
the entry of thousands of refugees. This is a humanitarian movement and is tangible 
evidence of Canada’s recognition of its responsibilities in the international community. 
A conservative estimate of the number of refugees admitted since 1945 is 300,000. 


Administration.—The Immigration Branch of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration administers the Immigration Act and Regulations. In December 1964 the 
Prime Minister announced that a White Paper on Immigration would be prepared for 
presentation to Parliament in 1965. The White Paper will provide a statement on the 
government’s views on immigration policies and procedures in relation to national problems 
and national interests. It is expected that discussion of the White Paper, both in Parlia- 
ment and by the public, will give rise to a consensus on the nature of changes required in 
immigration policy, procedures and legislation. 


To make Immigration Branch operation more consistent with its objective, which 
is to attract to Canada as many skilled persons as the economy can absorb, and to equip it 
to meet the challenges of the years ahead, the Branch is being reorganized along functional 
lines to give better service to immigrants and to the Canadian public. This involves more 
decentralization of authority, the stepping up of promotional activities overseas and the 
provision of an up-to-date organization staffed by well-qualified personnel and based on 
the flow of immigration, beginning with policy and planning, moving on to the selection of 
immigrants overseas, and then to their reception and establishment in Canada. The plan 
also provides for the control of abuses of immigration laws and procedures and for the 
counselling of exceptional problem cases. 


In June 1964, Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, Q.C., was asked by the Federal Government to 
inquire into serious allegations made in the House of Commons and elsewhere that certain 
aliens have been unlawfully detained and deprived of access to counsel. In addition, Mr. 
Sedgwick was requested to inquire into the general procedures being followed in relation 
to the arrest, deportation and prosecution of persons who entered or remained in Canada 
illegally. In January 1965, Mr. Sedgwick’s terms of reference were expanded to include 
an examination of the extent and use of the discretionary powers which immigration legis- 
lation confers on the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. He was also asked to 
advise on the basis and operation of the Immigration Appeal Board, as part of a general 
review of all such tribunals. When his reports are completed it is expected that they, 
together with the White Paper, will contribute to the reformulation of immigration policy 
and procedures. 


Thirty visa offices are located abroad at London, Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin, Paris, Marseille, Brussels, Berne, The Hague, Copenhagen, Cologne, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, Vienna, Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, Lisbon, Madrid, 
Rome, Athens, Cairo, Tel Aviv, New Delhi and Hong Kong. Four offices in the United 
States—at New York, Chicago, San Francisco and Denver—furnish information and coun- 
selling but do not issue visas. Personnel at all posts are kept in close touch with economic 
conditions in Canada and thus are able to advise immigrants regarding prospects for 
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successful establishment. Examination of immigrants and visitors is carried out at 552 
ports of entry on the Canadian coasts, at points along the International Boundary, at certain 
airports and at certain inland offices. 


A primary objective of the immigration program is satisfactory settlement. The 
Federal Government assists immigrants in establishing themselves in the Canadian com- 
munity through the work of the specialized settlement officers of the Immigration Branch, 
the Canadian Citizenship Branch, the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch and 
other government agencies, and co-operates closely with several voluntary agencies having 
the same objective. 


Section 2.—Immig¢gration Statistics 


Table 1 shows the number of immigrants arriving in Canada in each year since 1918, 
the peak year of immigration into the country. Table 2 shows the number and distribution 
of immigrants in the population of Canada on the latest census date, June 1, 1961, by 


period of arrival. 


1.—Immigrant Arrivals, 1913-64 


Nore.—Figures for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153, and for 1894-1912 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 175. 


Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 
No. No. No. No. No. 

US eee. c 400,870 || 1924...... 124,164 || 1935...... 11,277 || 1946...... WSO |LOG tei texctate 282,164 
OA ores <,  acays 150,484 | 1925...... 84,907 || 1936...... M643 Hi LOATS Re soe 64127 TO58a8 meee 124,851 
TOO sietenerchev ere 86,665 | 1926...... TBO OS en LOa crete. 15,201, |) 1948. 2... 125,414 || 1959...... 106, 928 
OLB Sa ae 55, 914) 1927.0... 158, 886 || 1938...... 17,244 || 1949...... 96.207) L960! ee 104,111 
IRON iy emer? Pi 12,910. 1928; doce 166,783 || 19389...... 16,994 || 1950...... ConOL2 Ni TOG Ns acen 71,689 
ROMS ecm tes 41,845 | 1929...... 164,993 || 1940...... TO 24s Ml! AO lee aeeeraus 194,391 |) 1962) 3.05. 74,586 
TOTO ae te 107,698 || 1930...... 104,806 || 1941...... 9,329 |) 1952)..... 164,498 || 1963...... 93,151 
NC PAOR eas ake = Icio SPRY |e se QL OS0 wR LOADer « cat t516 |) LOSS: «cen 168,868 || 1964...... 112,606 
WODT Ete stews OT 728 I L982, cake < 20,091) ) 1943e 0. «eu 8,504 |} 1954...... 154, 227 
ODE ens 64,224 | 1933...... 14,382 || 1944...... 125801 |||, 1955.20. as.< 109, 946 
923 educate 138, #29 |) 1934. ..,... 12,476: ||| 1945. oes 22, 1ea | W956 ecewtrec 164,857 


2.—_Immigrant Population, by Peried of Immigration and by Province, Census 1961 


Province or Territory Before 1930} 1931-40 | 1941-45 | 1946-50 | 1951-55 | 1956-611); 1946-611 Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland............... 1,356 339 338 S17 1,230 1,689 4,236 6, 269 
Prince Edward Island........ 1,170 217 117 439 452 597 1,488 2,992 
NOVA SCOla tiene a eee 14, 752 2,165 1,079 4,434 5, 281 6, 457 16,172 34, 168 
New Brunswick.............. 10,496 1,451 886 3,184 2,887 4,379 10,450 23, 283 
Quebec stsickeimes:.. andcecnocarenr 121,164 14, 202 5,321 38, 452 87,873 | 121,487 247,762 388, 449 
Ontariover dente soe sive shear 462,705 41,959 15,190 | 169,044 | 328,528 | 340,731 833,303 1,353,157 
Mianitclogia, omias ccm berrerners tee 101,758 4,259 1,483 15,925 21,134 25,439 62,498 169,998 
Saskatchewan................ 116,192 3,170 1,034 8,124 9,497 IGE Y Oe 28,993 149,389 
Ailpertat eats: sun daeerdte <ttase 156, 324 8,446 2,420 25,326 48, 263 47,970 121,559 288,749 
British Columbia............ 229,790 11,300 4,498 87,296 65, 947 74,301 177,544 423,132 
Waukon Territorye.e- seca 867 81 42 265 626 833 1,724 2,714 
Northwest Territories........ 425 114 37 178 472 737 1,387 1,963 

Canadance: sce ees 1,216,999 | 87,703 | 32,445 | 303,984 | 567,190 | 635,942 || 1,507,116 |2,844, 263 


1 Up to the date of the Census, June 1, 1961. 


The above table shows that 1,507,116 persons reported that they had come to Canada 
between Jan. 1, 1946 and June 1, 1961. These immigrants constituted about 75-p.c. of the 
total number of immigrants who arrived in Canada during that period. According to the 
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records of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 2,033,598 persons entered 
Canada as immigrants during the period 1946-61. The difference between this total and 
the 1,507,116 postwar immigrants reported in the 1961 Census, amounting to 526,482 
persons, represents the losses due to death and emigration among the postwar immigrant 
arrivals up to June 1961. Since this difference is arrived at by comparing statistics derived 
from two different sources, it must be taken as only an approximate measure of these 
losses. It is estimated that deaths of immigrants arriving since 1946 would not exceed 
86,000 by June 1961. Hence it would appear that roughly 440,000 emigrated in the 
period between January 1946 and June 1961, or slightly more than one fifth of the total 
arrivals over this period. 


The 440,000 postwar immigrants who appear to have emigrated from Canada up to 
June 1961 would thus constitute a little over half the total estimated emigration from 
Canada since 1946, according to data on emigration used in the preparation of annual 
population estimates. In this connection it might be mentioned that a substantial element 
in total Canadian emigration is the movement of Canadian-born persons to the United 
States, some 387,000 entering the United States as immigrants between July 1946 and 
July 1961 according to the United States Immigration Service records (see p. 233). 


Recent Immigration.—The extent of immigration to Canada in any period is 
affected both by domestic conditions and by conditions abroad. However, these influences 
are seldom immediately decisive. News of good economic conditions in Canada predis- 
poses people in favour of this country but, because the immigration process usually takes 
several months, actual immigration is not always fully coincidental with the economic 
situation, so that immigration may at times be slight in good years but appear unduly 
heavy in less buoyant periods. The time-lag caused by selection, medical examination 
and documentation is unavoidable. Transportation is often another delaying factor and 
to these considerations must be added the effect of seasonal unemployment in Canada, 
which tends to discourage immigration during the months from November to April. 


In comparison with the relatively high levels of immigration in the three years imme- 
diately following the outbreak of the Korean War in 1951, immigration dropped off slightly 
from 168,868 in 1953 to 154,227 in 1954. In 1954 a minor setback occurred in the Canadian 
economy and this resulted in a very sharp decline of some 44,000 in the 1955 immigrant 
intake. However, with the return of better times in North America and the deterioration 
of the political situation in Europe, immigration rose by 55,000 in 1956. The Hungarian 
revolution and the Suez crisis of 1956 had a sharp impact on Canadian immigration in 
1957 when 282,164 persons were admitted, including 31,643 from Hungary and 108,989 
from the British Isles. This was the largest number of immigrants to enter Canada since 
1913. 


The conclusion of the Suez affair and the suppression of the Hungarian revolt restored 
some measure of calm in Europe. Canada’s economy suffered a recession in 1956 and 1957 
while Europe’s economic position improved, as a result of which only 124,851 immigrants 
came to Canada in 1958. Britain’s recovery from the war and its aftermath was reflected 
in the fact that, for the first time in the postwar years, the British Isles group of arrivals 
was not the largest—persons from Italy were in first place, numbering 27,043 compared 
with 24,777 from the British Isles. Total arrivals dropped from 106,928 in 1959 to 104,111 
in 1960 and to 71,689 in 1961 and during these years the numbers from Italy remained in 
first place. The main contributing factors to the decline in number of immigrant arrivals 
after 1958 were: (1) the upsurge in the economies of those European countries from which 
Canada has received the majority of its immigrants and (2) the increasing emphasis placed 
on selecting the immigrant who has sufficient funds and the necessary knowledge to establish 
himself in a business or industry of his own, as well as on the immigrant with special skills or 
qualifications which would permit his ready integration into the Canadian labour force. 


In 1962 the total number of immigrants increased slightly to 74,586 and immigrants 
from the British Isles again headed all groups. In 1963 there were encouraging signs of a 
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definite upsurge in interest abroad in immigration to Canada; arrivals numbered 93,151, 
an increase of approximately 25 p.c. over 1962. This trend continued in 1964 when arrivals 
numbered 112,606, a figure 21 p.c. greater than in 1963. The upsurge may be attributed to 
two main factors—an intensification of promotional and recruitment activities in the main 
source countries and an expansion of immigration examination facilities in other areas of 
the world which previously have contributed very few immigrants to Canada. In 1964 
immigrants from the British Isles headed the list, with Italy second and the United States 
third. These three countries together contributed 54 p.c. of the new arrivals. However, 
the highest percentage increases over the 1963 figures were arrivals from Asia, which 
increased 60 p.c. to a total of 6,526, and from Africa, which increased 63 p.c. to 3,874. 
The most significant feature was that, of all immigrants destined to join Canada’s labour 
force in 1964, 59 p.c. were in the more skilled categories. 


Analyses of Immigration in 1962-64.—Analyses of the content of the immigration 
movement during the years 1962, 1963 and 1964 are given in Tables 3 to 10, and the numbers 
of persons deported from Canada for various reasons for the years 1955-64 in Table 11. 


Table 3 classifies immigrant admissions by country of last permanent residence for 
1962-64. During the three-year period, 25.4 p.c. of the immigration flow came from 
Britain and the Republic of Ireland, 46.8 p.c. from Continental Europe, 12.8 p.c. from the 
United States and 14.9 p.c. from all other countries. 
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3._Immigrant Arrivals by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1962-64 
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Nore.—Comparable figures from 1946 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1951 edition; figures in less detail for 1939-45 appear in the 1950 edition, p. 186. 


Country 1962 1963 1964 Country 1962 1963 1964 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Europe—concluded 
British Isles— Gerinany aca ker cite 5,548 | 6,744 | 5,992 
SEV IAN 2. PR Pe ohare 0 10,950 | 16,562 | 20,481 GreeCe We. 5 eB ebrecisiteerece 3,741 4,759 4,391 
Northern Ireland......... 951 1,743 S47 | eelun gar yards wae Rete ete as, 450 555 424 
Stoganae t tae hoe SAN || OWES || GAs || | ARE Needs cot ease 5 4h aaeemee 13,641 | 14,427 | 19,297 
ANGLES ae ot eee Se 187 201 236 Netherlamdst. 6. feituk, «steve 1,555 1,728 2,029 
GESSERAISIES;.2 IE o0- <ctevares 10 783 17 NOL ATIC ABR ccf OU oom orabey yas 1,601 1,482 1,944 
POrtugalwn ore IME Bieter 2,928 4,000 5,309 
Totals, British Isles....} 15,603 | 24,603 | 29,279 Scandinavian Countries— 
Denmark se aye sheen oe 594 573 717 
Others. @7. ) Ree fede xs 412 568 604 
ustraliane. 08k sree cace es 1,063 1,376 1,855 SOUR In opk ewit.c nemo oe 362 436 674 
HOMME OND. oii ne oe ae 426 1,008 2,490 Switzerland): ... SRA aden 802 999 1,446 
JOOIES bn Aamo Oe ee 529 737 1,154 Wugoslawia, © 6p ete ots «oie 862 781 1,187 
VIG Wer Oe ho 6 Sanat opelndis 362 869 1,162 Other. seen oe eee ease 251 227 275 
WemeZealand. (oi iee sc. 321 316 448 
Westyindiesse A240... .6-% 1,480 | 2,227 | 2,072 North America—1 
Other Commonwealth...... 894 1,289 LE SGG il ee WLGRACOs ta ae ceri dorele aaa 134 Nile 136 
Wnited* States ower ee 11,643 | 11,786 | 12,565 
Totals, Commonwealth .| 20,678 | 32,425 | 40,326 | Other...................... 132 176 174 
South Americal............. 636 | 1,103 1,643 
Republic of Ireland......... 452 590 680 
Middle Kast—! 
END CS Re ee Re ee oe 6452 SEIS | lll Baia chtiaananmetneecn eG OtG Oe o 1,322 1,476 1,855 
sracl] Serer re CMe tes 558 688 871 
ASIAUR ey GEIS titer shee Sadek s 642 629 760 Me DanOngyeet. eh An ihe aes 803 456 347 
CO) GING T POR 8. ti Noga cosets a eR 182 225 379 
Europe—! 
PSUS UN LA. ia cial os" ldivarstoral es 778 799 1,099 ||Other Countries............ 37 9 = 
186s Fost ogee Se eaneeioes 706 935 989 
inlandiererr cerns een 317 251 353 
EAN COnL Ay. Qe Aceis .aeome 2,674 | 3,569 | 4,542 Totals, All Countries....| 74,586 | 93,151 |112,606 
1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 2 Includes 340 from the Republic of South Africa. 3 Includes 


296 from the Republic of South Africa. 


4 Includes 417 from the Republic of South Africa. 


Of the immigrant arrivals in 1964, 35.6 p.c. were born in Commonwealth countries 
or in the Republic of Ireland compared with 35.2 p.c. in 1963 and 28.9 p.c. in 1962; 22.4 
p.c. were born in Italy or Greece, 8.7 p.c. in the United States, 8.7 p.c. in Germany, France 
or the Netherlands, 6.1 p.c. in Spain or Portugal and 4.9 p.c. in Poland or Yugoslavia. 


4.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1962-64 


Norr.—Figures from 1942 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 


edition. 
Birthplace 1962 1963 1964 Birthplace 1962 1963 1964 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Commonwealth—concluded 
British Isles— est: Indics®..2:Auei everson SAN eile | ey aoies 
Hnelandeomyes te.0 eee Aes 9,462 | 14,268 | 17,383 Other Commonwealth...... 1,058 1,668 3,303 
Northern Ireland......... 1,031 1,851 1,993 
SCOULANC «5. ce: Peters xcachereac 3, (87 6,340 7,145 Totals, Commonwealth .| 20.867 | 31,894 | 39,096 
Wis Leste sare PADS < cocaraper san 399 551 750 
besserslslester sane. sascc 35 26 48 
ere poten tele | 71d | 28 088 | 7810 Pee OF roland s. cae ie UD hh 
ARTA net pescdh cya exert: aaa? Sha cs0d 1,052 1,303 1,608 
PRLS LULL A atteg er Maree or e-Foen «iain» 993 1, 256 1,656 
CESTEXGOT Ak an A a eee 899 906 958 |Asia— 
TEC), Sine eee 762 1,146 1,642 CaS Petes cacvae Meee tet eosin 594 971 2,168 
LV EDUIIGY iid ae coc a 387 907 1,184 AIDA cre ire aire ee ase ns rapotecs 157 184 151 
New Zealand.............. 335 399 456 COLDS peur rate cree ae 391 585 647 


1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 
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4.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1962-64—concluded 


Birthplace 


Europe— 
WAMISUTIA Wrecenaieene cert tonto 
Belg vote ...c..centdtietescr 


aly :4. 98: ccecnare tee 
Netherlands)... ci.ne0<:e sss 


Portugal . 
Romanian, csi. ss ee 
Spat Panes oaccaneeen oy eats 


Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics? ).oin00+-08 toes 


1962 


1963 
No. 


565 
603 
234 
610 
287 

2,452 
4,518 
5, 188 
952 
15,474 
1,696 
290 
2,004 
4) 255 
388 
1,053 
612 


416 


1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 


countries. 


1964 
No. 


680 
719 
268 
723 
408 
3,143 
4,771 
4° 631 
973 
20,578 
1,893 
282 
2,371 
5,700 
425 
1,147 
795 


413 


Birthplace 


Europe—concluded 


Wiicoslawia. fen oe ahaha 
Ober a ea ste «tere 


MGKtCOm nae tactic act) iator 


Grand Totals........... 


1962 


74,5863 


1963 1964 
No. No. 
2,534 3,116 
491 474 
1,583 1,946 
308 439 
367 299 
587 619 
124 153 
105 127 
8,762 9,810 
240 240 
515 736 
93,151 4/112, 6065 


2JIn both Europe and Asia. 


4 Includes 96 from other countries. 


3 Includes 87 from other 


5 Includes 4 born at sea and 5 from other countries. 


Immigrants of Continental European origin comprised 57.6 p.c. of the influx during 


1964 and those of British origin made up 32.1 p.c. 


Proportions of Continental Europeans 


in 1963 and 1962 were 57.4 p.c. and 62.7 p.c., respectively, and of British origin 33.4 p.c. 
and 29.9 p.c. in the same years. 


5.— Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1962-64 


Nors.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1939 


edition. 
Origin 1962 1963 1964 Origin 1962 1963 1964 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British— Continental European— 
Hinglish: gener toes cre 13,038 | 17,868 | 21,336 concluded 
TIBIA OO eis Se eee eee 3,492 | 4,767} 5,229 Scandinavian— 
Scottish ccs ees ealihsial| véeviex! || ASeGRWE ANISM dees ttecascen Vetasae10 742 743 852 
Welstiomey pn ccrcrnncacttae tects 621 731 997 Feelandic. sees esee 4 18 ile 
Norwepianite.. sks ttt. 408 502 480 
Totals, British. ......... 22,269 | 31,100 | 36,199 Swedish seeesccaesete a. 367 395 452 
Spanish? tress caartircenian eas 822 | 1,468 | 1,642 
lai Dogeobr 1Gdue Aaa Oe Ee se ao) 
Continental European— U Trainian see eee ers eresccnns 1 
Albanian PE PT got 28 51 29 Nugoslaviclt.vescanradrece es 2,044 | 2,449} 3,116 
UStriAMsnc,aceice ee aeee 506 588 751 
‘ ; Totals, Continental 
Belvian stacccsseecseaaees 546 539 723 zy 
Bulgarian’. en oe 18 93 35 European. 220 46,783 | 53,477 | 64,836 
Czech and Slovak.......... 151 160 237 
Bistonianea. cen sewer een eee 54 69 57 |Other— 
Hirinish oan. cers cee 385 325 ATG MeAma bianca st 2 otters tele ae 67 154 214 
Brench eco. caienccanees 2,974 | 3,291 4,044 IATINICHIAN IO: eae seers 777 932 855 
Germantesc sn ots eee 7,000 | 6,550 7,091 @hittesenc. cc estece eee 876 1,571 3,210 
Greeks Raihs a eekencs 4,239 5,647 5,200 Mast: Indian ets. areca 850 1,386 2,077 
bun garian: 2. sevsiciieleoriee 837 995 1,054 Indian (American)......... 42 21 28 
talian. es oect Sette are 14,538 | 16,194 | 21,508 Japanese....... RG goatee 154 199 163 
Jewish tose es cre sieht wes 1,840 2,180 | - 3,113 IeDAnese ee Joc eerste ddnseans 444 591 635 
Dat vian rn eect reer cee 66 92 GTA Mex canter cca...steeon. aarrenae 24 24 27 
Mithuanian’<...< sn oad scias 61 73 84 INGrrONs akties See Seas 15559, || (2,453) 2,620 
Luxembourger.............- 16 21 13 SY LIAN. oe Ne ricketerterdett ears 122 108 178 
Maltese ayes eo oe 372 906 1,200 Purkisht-n ces aeseee 174 310 341 
Netherlander 1,982 |} 2,181 2,464 Unspecified: iitccmeherie cen 445 825 | 1,216 
POUShe cme oe 2,148 2,069 2,621 
Portuguese.......... 3,443 | 4,732 | 6,109 Totals, Other........... 5,534 | 8,574 | 11,571 
Romanian... 640: re 155 163 165 SSS 
RUUSSIANINN: J.opcotins citer eo 198 177 201 Grand Totals......... 74,586 | 93,151 |112,606 


1 Includes a few minor groups. 
such as German, French, Italian, etc. 


2 Reported as Swiss origin but evidently one of the constituent races 
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Out of every 100 immigrants admitted to Canada during the three-year period 1962-64, 
29 were British subjects, 18 were citizens of Italy, 11 of the United States, five of Germany, 
five of Greece, and five of Portugal; many other nationalities made up the remaining 27. 


6.— Citizenship of Immigrant Arrivals, 1962-64 


g Norr.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Country of Citizenship 1962 1963 1964 Country of Citizenship 1962 1963 1964 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

LAE en NSS Eee eee 1,171 | 1,440 | 1,896 |Netherlands................. 1,631 | 1,773 | 1,989 
WAWISGEIAS ee chciciae toss ce susie ee 457 529 658 |New Zealand................ 308 377 457 
LEC CS ara, CSRS Se errors eee 521 528 67 5a INOEWaYyaenetereteres oo ss sie. 206 285 268 
Britain and colonies.......... 1854758428 O80" ino 77o liPakistaners acces cacti cece: 74 137 307 
Central America............. 10 27 Poland: re cewceles gees ceca 1,639 1,539 | 1,995 
Cielo ote ae 20 25 79:lPortugaltt 26. ..0ke ss scan. 3,063 | 4,281 | 5,721 
GUI ae ee ca esc cs tees e 545 911 ONE MSouth ARICA 0 sce keaes si teres 368 339 455 
Czechoslovakia.............. 10 25 92 South Americas. .8..400 sisi 314 594 732 
Denmark sa. ves... ec ck e 608 593 716 |iSouthern Rhodesia........... 76 120 93 
iu ie sects eee es oe sik a RT O64) Mal S18 71|) 632 Spanien deme dees scans Sew crounyee 499 | 1,043 | 1,123 
Finland 343 281 401 Sweden 155 183 217 
France 2,350 | 2,772 | 3,417 Switzerland... 604 603 760 
Germany. ee OnOSh 4,740 | 4,866 |Turkey 177 327 895 
Greece 4,023 | 5,385 | 4,819 ||Union of Soviet Socialist 

Hungary 437 551 460 Ni Republicg@s. wnices fac concen 81 75 80 
TUTTE Ec mrtme vent cimecactie eee coetere se aes 575 860 | 1,309 || United States................ 10,452 | 10,313 | 11,350 
Ireland, Republic of.......... 598 759 QOS IY ueoslawisic fe aris sero siacin seer 1,009 978 | 1,519 
STHCI Pet eee ree nce. sarees 587 746 929: Other Airican: .. sec astecenes 16 46 134 
EGALV He igs Ved 3 eter res tere << 13,951" | 15;589:|:20, 720 |Other Asian. 5... 600585. los 154 253 622 
CICTOENT ISR ech SR eR aoe oc te 141 171 140 |Other European.............. 143 64 76 
ARSDANOU: Bt. eer ak eee oe 292 488 Soon Statelessnn...sele eae are oere ek 1,922 | 2,394] 2,661 
HEUEEMNDOULE:, 25.0: Mikal ste ts ee 13 21 19 | Othertawae:slaeseceras « tebscrrs 312 431 1,624 
INEORICON. Soot sss ace ee eerste a 102 100 114 a 
NIGrGCContaseen. ton eo see oe oe 109 287 980 Totals sie hes ne 74,586 | 93,151 |112,606 


Sex distribution of recent immigrant arrivals is shown in Table 7. In the three years 
1962-64, adult males comprised 34.6 p.c. of the immigrants, adult females 38.5 p.c. and 
children under 18 years of age the remaining 26.9 p.c. Without relation to age, 51.7 p.c. 
of the newcomers were females. 


7.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 1962-64 


- Norg.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


Item 1962 1963 1964 

No. No. No. 
(MITES ah oe 6 ce BO AES Coen Ger G RES SARE ao Cerne acre ere ae ome 34,546 45,163 55, 825 
RU GEKNIS Vata taper ate Salers ars erotic ole aToie cheba e ewwiete dlelele' eid vig ole leit s eieceterenetels 9,740 12,418 16,321 
ING NO) ecu SARTe Co TREO DE 3.7 CRRRCETOC ORIN EEAO Tio ORDO Orn Rit RCo hoo 24,806 82,745 89,604 
Beales tM Went. ACS. Ce Nase Sete SES oe aa eerie we Moa eras Dateien SRS 40,040 47,988 56,781 
WINCOTALSIVGATOSAG tint Soames tls aie SIS BO co RE Be te Gs TAs eeeouis oe Make 9,487 12,094 16,344 
PNAC aie oe: Thies Rete ey a he ce ARG t etoile s doeahe Re h.eshdas eee 80,613 85,894 41,4387 
Totals; Ummigrants. :.. ch secs ee Ses Ahad sine sires ee ob Mae 74,586 93,151 112,606 


The number of female immigrants coming into Canada has been higher than the 
number of male immigrants in every year since 1957. In 1964 the excess of females was 
956 but in the age groups 0-14, 25-29, 30-39 and 40-49 years the number of males exceeded 
that of females. In the single category, males exceeded females in all age groups up to 
40 years but in the married category females exceeded males by 2,851, in the widowed 
category by 2,657 and in the divorced or separated category by 422. Of all persons arriving 
in 1964 who were 15 years of age or over, 54.3 p.c. were married, 39.8 p.c. were single and 
5.9 p.c. were widowed, divorced or separated. 
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8.—Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Sex and Age Group, 1964 


Sex and Age Group Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Males— 

OPA Vearsa ae: aterm. tera trot te 13, 986 — — “= “= 13,986 
i Uijeeat (OREN lees BA ee acts ck ws are 4,412 51 —_ _ — 4,463 
PAV eae' 1. eaisedier eset an OP Ore eee 7,120 1,861 1 8 6 8,996 
Qvia29Ee os “noch: mentee ae 4,836 5,055 4 51 31 9,977 
SOSS9L Hk. ks Gates tone arene 2215 8,196 25 153 54 10, 643 
40 = AO Ie ae ca Seen ree eee 342 3,568 28 99 29 4,066 
BO DOR tbete-ace- cathtetns tals. v can sone ate 91 1,706 87 36 12 1,932 
60 VeaTSKOr OVEL..c.-.ee eee ee 52 1,341 329 28 12 1,762 

Totals, Males.............. 33,054 21,778 474 375 144 555825 
Females— 

Od Ais Opa ses aap taratte evayeveresctecere aks 13,161 1 = = —_ 13,162 
DO —LOT Wier ace Meee «, 5 orharstepatecass oie 3,654 1,193 —_ —_— _— 4,847 
QU = 24S Meee Ae sR atter asncse.satnisyerststs ae 67527 5, 254 4 28 16 10,829 
DAHEAEAN) tes SO saat oe Oa terae Caine eae me 3,130 5,562 18 94 31 8,835 
SERN) NO hee Sho name e craic 1,805 7,040 96 183 70 9,194 
A040 PGi. ctutehe cc Adsletaat, asnass 434 2,866 255 149 40 3,744 
50 = '5 9) ein Re 167 1,681 876 128 75 2,927 
60 years or over 202 1,032 1,882 71 56 3,248 

Totals, Females............ 28,080 24,629 3,131 653 288 56,781 


Destinations and Occupations.—Upon arrival in Canada, immigrants are asked 
to state their intended destinations. According to these records, Ontario absorbed by far 
the highest proportion of arrivals in the three-year period 1962-64—52.2 p.c. of all the 
males and 53.3 p.c. of all the females. Quebec was the second province of destination, 
receiving 25.3 p.c. of the males and 23.6 p.c. of the females, followed by British Columbia 
with 9.9 p.c. of the males and 10.8 p.c. of the females. The proportions intending to settle 
in the Prairie Provinces were 9.9 p.c. and 9.8 p.c., respectively, and in the Atlantic Provinces 
2.6 p.c. and 2.5 p.c., respectively. The provincial distribution has changed little from year 
to year throughout the whole postwar period. 


9.—Intended Province of Destination of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1962-64 


1962 1963 1964 


Province or Territory 


Males |Females| Total | Males |Females| Total | Males |Females| Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newround lan Gime rr nen sate 196 182 378 184 165 349 224 221 445 
Prince Edward Island............ 33 44 77 33 45 78 33 46 79 
Nova Scotia 442 547 989 604 594 1,198 601 588 1,189 
New Brunswick 491 453 944 409 360 769 320 376 696 
Quebeo- pen fect iieaes 9,097 | 10,035 | 19,132 | 11,759 | 11,505 | 23,264 | 13,400 | 12,573 | 25,973 
Ontario fs.ae-ee 16,852 | 20,358 | 37,210 | 23,515 | 25,701 | 49,216 | 30,358 | 31,110 | 61,468 
Manitoba sccm etic tafe 1,197 1213 2,410 1,431 1,361 2,792 1,581 1,425 3,006 
Saskatchewan 552 611 1,163 695 743 1,488 873 922 1,795 
Allipertan.. ck Rhee osc 2,239 2,506 4,745 2,263 2,478 4,731 2,594 2,927 5,521 
BritishiColimbiac-ce-csereesee ess 3,398 4,043 7,441 4,251 5,003 9,254 5,790 6,534 | 12,324 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 49 48 97 29 33 62 ol 59 110 
Canada:Aee enc. eon 34,546 | 40,040 | 74,586 | 45,163 | 47,988 | 98,151 | 55,825 | 56,781 |112,606 


In like manner, immigrant arrivals are asked to record the occupations they intend 
to follow in Canada. Approximately 49.9 p.c. of the persons admitted in 1964 declared 
that they would enter the labour force. The other 50.1 p.c. were wives, children and other 
dependants or were retired persons. Of the male workers, 22.1 p.c. were classed as pro- 
fessional and managerial, 5.7 p.c. were in agricultural occupations, 5.5 p.c. in service 
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occupations, 39.5 p.c. in manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades, and 14.5 p.c. 
were general labourers. About 24 p.c. of the female immigrants entering the labour force 
were intending to follow service occupations. Details are given in Table 10. 


10.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 


1963 and 1964 


Intended Occupation 


No. 
Managerial (owners, managers, officials)................... 1,098 
REPOTOSSIOINAL ores ta cice is ae Fes sient Soe ners Secs hanno tassios 5,892 
PAGCOUTbANCSIAN Gia tOLs fe es-scttss c grosa.e oie Wesic ele bsielss 0,0 245 
BNC ECOC ES Neh SNE oo ott ae SERPNG 0 cite Dasteto-s: gave Mites. pleseyeiaisle. 5, 75 
Chemists (other than pharmacists)...........2e.ceeeeceee 215 
GN GIS ESPNS le HR oss ote GEIR GEES As cinco tee 8 LHR ics Sheevorwieceie.s 37 
Wraughtsmen: and! Gesigner[s iar. /a/ai.Sscels.0re-e eles s'e.0 0.0/0.0 o)8.8 s,6,0 718 
ShenviealiengiNeens «..0cb. Me wt s ceksais Ake oh Me oc eeaeoe eas 87 
Civil engineers (and other professional engineers, 7.e.s.).... 207 
PMEGLTICAONSINCEIA SS... fe sfldere «sid Meee ace SER Eos boise wees 309 
MESCHAnICALeNgIMECIS.. ck Mts eae eee oe teieeeeceee 334 
MMi rng ON LINCETS, Ohne ct a cesta esses ois cnevs sere s Be osiess Chee anys. s 41 
Laboratory technicians and assistants, 7.€.8............0005 105 
Graduate ROTSES BER. co AG cebles els con BRS s 5 e oeliaies 27 
IPVRICIANS, ANG BULLOONSE Sohis c= ojos syaisters seco Mle Sole o.steevscsleia. oy 583 
PREACHETS ANG DLOLESSOLSS. Aapetersreierds Petter «ict Si tisinvn hss oe a> 1,067 
MtherprotessionaliswOrkergil oie < sclevsiesvecs: 1d ci elbeo-e:e/lovessye'osoj0. 1,842 
@lericn] tctye seis ees eh eee sch aerials SAE Retains aeycas 2,012 
Stenoeranhors: An Geyy PISts Aas > ns due secmicle tle Bib acle woke cinisiececes 39 
OpberGlerical: workers crt op os <-- sfs erersrerss2 > piskdecceie's oes esas. 1,973 
Thransportabiom: © 224 «<<... fagaee eens a ORE See hb ee 470 

Air pilots, captains and mates, railway conductors, loco- 

TMOEHVC CNEINEOTS ACEC. a0 Fidhicls «cchosioobeceintt c¥ Bea oe ctois beans» 460 
@ther transportation workers). :Vothnte.crcee ee sock ce tees 10 
CORE OUT) (627 C0) «es ee Oe ane SO 80 
992 
605 
291 
96 
110 
SOE VICO SON oisce oie EEE sete I sscssia cpa hoe % wins take a/apesacedere,sears-w oye 1,929 
Barbers, hairdressers and manicurists.................+0+ 570 
IN ICSCS AICO =. cats Abie oh lote gesteteala wack ass eraysaveleseee nis eielere agers 58 
(QIYSU SER, Srey Ree Ae ER Ns ESRC CHISGs BR nae | ae nnas Ale area 445 
POI ER FIC BEL VANS SAP. Be cersiety ted scataidin ohhh a evans se garage ay 58 
Other non-professional service workers............+-..005: 798 
Agricultural: csc Mors, «5. ees aed: Fae ah ie PO ee ea as 2,363 
RARMCES ANAC CLC LGULIS US eysousicfelsieadforers bein tiehaicbeleot Tokers esse 684 
Barina ba bOurers:. avai ske +; eee eys 5-Seae hae s RES eR tees ence 1,679 
Fishing, Trapping and Logging.....................00.00 66 
PNGHCrIIeH . Mie ee. cine eee ab. te Gam Make eietae ate eee aes 17 

MivaMpereries sce Cett hens ae wean tae toe Aah? BS AAGHE aie bisa ere a aro — 
Bushimenvartc Lun Oermen taht aa: d- eka tts» tolsieie s& «claves sfevece = 49 
Mil aghma gS) Freee: as is Ss. ER Se RS SEES hb saia siento 130 
SS NTCEES) a Ret PRN, JON SE RSPIS. iia thot ceivse eke, el vaet eee! 95 
Wmieldiworkersis ve eae Oh See hale 5 eee a eee cetera ate TH 
Other workers in mines and quarrieS............-0+eeeeeee 24 
Manufacturing, Mechanical and Construction........... 12,875 
Aircraft mechanics and repairmen.............eeeeeeeeeee 61 
Automobile mechanics and repairmen...........+eeee0ee0% 1,021 
eeker seer tee 2 Sk Le eR AOR Re, Ot a et et he 349 
Blacksmiths, hammermen and forgemen............++00+5 64 
Bonermakers and platerss2 stir ccess scenes sc cere acess ce 200 
Bie brand istOne masons was. sdacaeingee soho nes Meateeeniehe -e 935 
DapCnersiaid MeAatCntbe4rsace< dec iG usass.quele ce a.esie ee eae + 303 


Butter’and cheese makers... . ccs bcscececcccsscceectes 17 


1963 


Males |Females| Total 


1964 


Males |Females} Total 


1,159 53 | 1,212 
7,325 | 4,640 | 11,965 
294 17 311 
89 5 94 
276 29 305 
53 2 55 
898 59 957 
164 | 164 
De || — 263 
Ste er 308 
#@Bs\) oe 576 
66 | — 66 

84 109 193 

81 | 1,886 | 1,967 
561 107 668 


3, 466 3,540 

2,448 | 1,948 4,391 

547 2 549 

542 2 544 

5 ao 5 

102 117 219 

1,276 640 1,916 

182 5 187 

1,057 627 1,684 
7 8 4 

80 3 83 


2,197 37 2,234 
856 17 873 
1,341 20) 1,361 
73 = 73 

11 = 11 

1 = 1 

61 = 61 
114 = 114 
93 = 93 

8 = 8 

13 _ 13 


1,015 3 1,018 
407 10 417 
94 — 94 
179 1 180 
1,176 oa 1,176 
417 1 418 
19 1 20 
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10.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1963 and 1964—concluded 


1963 1964 
Males |Females} Total || Males |Females| Total 


Intended Occupation 


Manufacturing, Mechanical and Construction—concl. 


Cabinet and furniture makers). 21 ..1ce. sie cst eleeiate 423 _— 423 396 — 396 
Carpentersien. ccs cdc cv oo cele bisieleavsetetete sreiemiatelobee etre ateiahete 1,060 _ 1,060 } 1,336 — 1,336 
Compositors and typesetters.. .. 7. on. <c-uc cep cee ewes +m ans 104 _ 104 121 _ 121 
Construction machinery operators..........0.s0ee cece cece 56 — 56 88 _ 88 
Dressmakers and seamstresses...........0.cceceeceeeeeeee 9 742 751 1 be Lest 7 1,193 
Hlectricians and, wireMen.. .ge's....<s.c.clee oie 3:4 «'fle/eh-c'e.0 oie ole lets 1,086 9} 1,095 || 1,270 20 1,290 
Mlectroplaters ac acci ns tse reas states i etesdieoin alemeinie init ania 10 — 10 29 _ 29 
J lig ets) ¢ Some O OPE atic OED cee OTRO Sense. : 53 2 55 43 11 54 
Jewellersiand watchmakers a. ic\« 1 <asscicc seca sine chew aici 147 5 152 161 12 173 
eather ieutters,.c 26% 5. shaasekhs - Ded OF ss dae ase wenieh hn kn 4 1 5 6 1 7 
Machine Oper atOrs’ss «cis. (e.<tetetiaccofe Pets sieis op eee sare aisteterstelyate 1 — 72 103 _ 103 
Ma Ghinists,:.2.0:2 ccs ses: eo alors iais ecdtene ae Weta ee anes Seto eretaTotote 308 10 318 85 I 86 
Mechanics and repsiIrMen ics «cs, cio niae «ss sdlalan Os 010 ore telorets tetete 668 4 672 801 3 804 
Metal! fitters:and assemblers. 62. 1. iios.c2s:cisenie cies cle 'eloleberetate 808 14 822 990 20 1,010 
IVES TEIN OY BI oes dae cos cola rceatere jae aparece wiecola aja cPatayery = cictetevateloratate 3 4 ze 2 6 8 
IMEEM wre G8 ro th athiere + oiled sttereleie e ebersiere 1 orecelarettin(ecttsl onelelatatettretete 33 _ 33 5 — 5 
Mouldlérs sie occ hcceis octets cia aloes sip areioereeeine re cb heretelanere 48 — 48 84 _ 84 
Painters, decorators and glazierS.........0.scccccsececsees 597 4 601 762 6 768 
Patternmakers . Seis ap atectene > «sole ors sere so hateiatn’e’y ore etohefolerereh 30 — 30 47 _ 47 
Photoengravers and lithographers.............00seeeeeeees 11 _— 11 9 _— 9 
Plasterers:andlathers..< Jot cr sic s «aie aes sislote cleels > 0 20 oetelets fel 132 _ 132 98 _ 98 
Plunobersvand ‘pipe fitters pci-e ele « erslieeie's viskeieloretstote = 324 _ 324 348 _ 348 
Printers and pressmen and plate printers...............000 82 — 82 126 _ 126 
Radio Tepalrmen Sa e15,. perceive = viclertays « s scyevsere a aioe eietotete saree 187 1 188 223 — 223 
Sawyers (Gwood) neice swe tere fetes dace taaierointese sietners areal Reve leperes 16 _ 16 28 — 28 
Sheet metal workers and tinsmiths..................0.05- 222 _ 222 230 _ 230 
Shoemakers and shoe repairers..........0...eeceeseeeeeeee 230 2 232 268 7 275 
Spinners ama Wea Vers. s.< 6 ca crios, catestare iateys:'e sare wl otarels et habearats 41 17 58 71 38 109 
Stationary engineers.............-2scecee. AAS 29 _ 29 23 - 23 
Stonecutters and dressers. 16 _ 16 34 _ 34 
HBS (e) 9 eee Cre eR RETO O OR EIR TINE © on ARO C Oa 455 38 493 518 52 570 
Tanners 4 _ 4 13 — 13 
Toolmakers, diemakers and setterS...........00.eeeeeeees 311 _ 311 401 _ 401 
Upholstérersi.. tie ich Sect octecg etna oc: Seg eee ties 77 6 83 97 5 102 
Weldersiand flame cutters cc. s-tsac ce as cryeienee center 756 4 760 910 3 913 
Workers in pulp, paper and paper products..............06 38 4 42 75 16 91 
Other workersiin food! products. 4..2.00¢ css secnns% shel cee 52 9 61 97 7 104 
Other workers in rubber products.............0.eeeeeeeeee 31 1 382 26 _ 26 
Other workers in leather and leather products............. 30 2 32 9 3 12 
@ther workers im textiles: foe aa. tose a eis oelen eavsiosiotieeteatel« 76 44 120 123 53 176 
Other workers in clothing and textile goods................ (6 473 546 80 494 574 
Other workers) wood products): ....--snssuc.secmaeneee: 134 1 135 145 4 149 
Other workers in printing and publishing.................. 79 29 108 59 31 90 
Other metallaworkersis*ch ce a. oa ec en cee eis siecae ete 635 24 659 984 20 1,004 
Other workers in non-metallic mineral products............ 74 4 78 143 12 155 
Other manufacturing and mechanical workers............. 163 67 230 158 307 465 
Other construction workersie «1. sacs eee cs einer 128 _ 128 158 1 159 

Labourers (other than agricultural, fishing, logging and 
PEVU VE 3) Sm i cS ci OSE Pac eee Ii tel GOR AO ated 3,459 100 | 3,559 || 5,559 178 5,737 
NotiS tated coke hantcctelis doen e ieee eeeinn terelsels totes 52 14 66 182 79 261 
Motalss Workers 3 35..c. 5: cies siss osteitis cotenttsetae 31,528 | 14,338 | 45,866 || 38,394 | 17,796 | 56,190 

Dependants— 

IWC ei tcsrar.ossqrate te: arv:syetatbuc tors esclossVepeiaue ante te oveue tte letelaner ate erates _ 19,305 | 19,305 _ 21,023 | 21,023 
Cond Roby ste we eh ae OREM: etait meet td CMR GE Gauri kero 11,873 | 11,353 | 238,226 || 15,480 | 14,339 | 29,819 
OCHO Ay ete ore estos Piovoinca aie eee oa PETE Ooo ee aie eae: 1,762 | 2,992 | 4,754) 1,951 | 3,623 5,574 
Totals, Immigrants...............ceeceseceeees 45,163 | 47,988 | 93,151 || 55,825 | 56,781 | 112,606 


Deportations.—Deportations by cause and nationality are shown in Table 11 for 
the years 1955-64. Persons who have not yet acquired domicile (five years of residence in 
Canada) may be deported if they fall into prohibited classes at time of entry or within 
five years of entry, if they have engaged in commercialized vice, have been convicted 
under the Criminal Code or have become inmates of prisons or mental institutions, or 
have gained entry by fraudulent means. The causes that may lead to deportation are 
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narrowed after a person has acquired domicile. A person not a citizen may be deported 
regardless of length of residence if he is found to be a member of a subversive organization 
or engages in subversive activities, or if he has been convicted of an offence involving 
disloyalty to the Queen, or if he has, outside of Canada, engaged in activities detrimental 
to the security of Canada. A Canadian citizen cannot be deported. 


11.—Deportations,! by Cause and Nationality, 1955-64 


Norr.—Figures from 1903 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Cause and Nationality 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Cause 
Mental and physical...... 125 91 55 81 107 66 40 40 29 32 
Public charges........... 23 21 13 7 10 15 18 8 7 6 
GE MAIMALIGY ace cote coals 192 164 145 170 232 200 223 147 152 165 
Misrepresentation? and 
BUCALULNGEY ce ohne dos istes 282 249 262 338 317 236 252 342 251 347 
Other causes............. 81 79 34 68 85 54 59 93 108 172 


Totals, Deportations. . 703 604 509 664 751 571 592 630 547 722 


Nationality 
IBEWUS eeu te csen a 227 212 155 155 204 125 127 90 64 76 
United States............ 124 123 98 132 175 117 164 143 185 194 
OTRO ee eis cesundectele 352 269 256 377 372 329 301 397 298 452 
1 Excludes rejections and persons refused admission. 2 Includes deserting seamen deported. 


Section 3.—Emigration Statistics 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 
present and past immigration activities. The major outward movement has always, of 
course, been to the United States and that movement, both of native-born Canadians 
and of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada, has attained considerable proportions 
at certain periods. No Canadian statistics on emigration are available but Table 12 gives 
figures taken from the annual reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
United States Department of Justice. These figures show the numbers of persons entering 
the United States from Canada during the years ended June 30, 1955-64 with the expressed 
intention of establishing permanent residence in that country. They do not include persons 
travelling for pleasure, even for extended periods of time, holders of border-crossing cards 
(normally issued to persons living in border areas of Canada but working in the United 
States) or casual tourist crossings in these same areas. 


Of the 38,074 Canadian-born persons entering the United States in the year ended 
June 30, 1964, 18,536 were males and 19,538 females. Slightly more than one quarter, or 
10,139, of the total native-born emigrants were males in the productive age group, 20-59 
years. By occupation, the largest group of the total of 38,074 native-born persons was the 
professional or technical group which numbered 4,376; clerical or kindred workers numbered 
3,952, and 2,184 were classed as craftsmen or foremen. On the other hand, 20,702 persons, 
or 54.4 p.c. of the total, were classed as housewives, children and others with no reported 
occupation. Altogether, 42.1 p.c. of the total were children under 20 years of age. 


Of the 51,114 persons entering the United States from Canada claiming Canada as 
country of last permanent residence—which of course includes native-born persons and 
those born in other countries who have resided in Canada—the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, United States Department of Justice, lists 6,510 as professional, technical 
and kindred workers, 5,322 as clerical and kindred workers and 4,161 as craftsmen, foremen 
and kindred workers. Housewives, children and others with no reported occupation 
accounted for 25,304, or 49.5 p.c. of the total. 
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12.—\Canadian-Born Persons Entering the United States from Canada and Elsewhere, 
and All Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1955-64 
Nore.—Includes only persons who have declared their intention of remaining permanently in the United States 


when applying for a visa (see text on p. 233). Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States 
Department of Justice. 


Entering U.S. from Canada ory Entering U.S. from Canada Canacie 
Year Entering U.S. Year Entering U.S. 

Canadian- All from Canadian- All from 

Born Persons Elsewhere Born Persons Elsewhere 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
itis Jeseoe ay 32,435 a NOCD... aaron 30,312 46 ,668 678 
19562-8608 ae 42,363 Ae TOG cc vase 31,312 47,470 726 
1957 erence 32,354 46,354 849 1962).....ianor 29,569 44.972 808 
1958.7. atives 29,245 45,143 810 L963) ech. tec 35,320 50,509 683 
1059. 22,325 34,599 757 L968... Seti 37,351 51,114 723 


PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP* 


Naturalization procedures and events leading to the passing of the Canadian Citizenship 
Act are given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 153-155. 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


The Canadian Citizenship Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1947, its purpose being to 
give a clear definition of Canadian citizenship and provide an underlying community of 
status for all the people of Canada. Since Jan. 18, 1950, the administration of Canadian 
citizenship has been the responsibility of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The provisions of the Act and its several amendments are outlined in some detail in the 
1955 Year Book, pp. 177-181. More briefly, they are given in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born before Jan. 1, 1947.—The Act conferred 
natural-born status upon two categories of persons in being on Jan. 1, 1947. These were 
(1) those born in Canada or on a Canadian ship or aircraft and who were not aliens on 
Jan. 1, 1947; and (2) those born of Canadian fathers outside of Canada who were not aliens 
on Jan. 1, 1947 and were either minors on that date or had already entered Canada for 
permanent residence. 


The Act provides that a person born abroad who was a minor on Jan. 1, 1947 will 
automatically cease to be a Canadian citizen on his 24th birthday or on Jan. 1, 1954, 
whichever is the later date, unless he has his place of domicile in Canada at such date or 
has, before such date and after reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention 
of Canadian citizenship. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born after Dec. 31, 1946.—A person born out- 
side of Canada subsequent to that date, whose responsible parent is considered a Canadian 
citizen pursuant to the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, is a Canadian if his birth 
is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of its occurrence 
or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special cases. 

A person who becomes a natural-born Canadian citizen in,such a manner will auto- 
matically cease to be a Canadian citizen if he fails to file a declaration of retention prior to 
his 24th birthday or does not have his place of domicile in Canada upon that date. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural-Born.—Before the 1953 amendments to 
the Citizenship Act, the only persons who acquired Canadian citizenship on Jan. 1, 1947 


* Prepared in the Citizenship Registration Branch under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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through the transitional clauses of Sect. 9 were persons who were naturalized in Canada 
before that date, British subjects who had Canadian domicile at the commencement of the 
Act and women lawfully admitted to Canada and married prior to Jan. 1, 1947 whose 
husbands would have qualified as Canadian citizens if the Act had come into force before 
the date of marriage. Sect. 9 was amended on June 1, 1953, so that a British subject who 
had his place of domicile in Canada for at least 20 years immediately before Jan. 1, 1947 
need not comply with the requirements of Canadian domicile provided he was not under 
an order of deportation on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Acquisition of Canadian Citizenship by Aliens and British Subjects.—The 
Act provides a means of acquiring Canadian citizenship. An alien who wishes to become 
a Canadian citizen must apply through his local court or through one of the special citizen- 
ship courts now established. He must appear before the judge for a hearing and will 
in due course be granted citizenship if his application is approved by the judge and by the 
Minister. A British subject may apply for citizenship directly to the Minister. It 
should be added that a minor child does not automatically acquire Canadian citizenship 
upon the grant of citizenship to the responsible parent. 


Status of Married Women.—The Canadian Citizenship Act places no disabilities 
upon the married woman. She neither acquires nor does she lose Canadian citizenship 
by marriage. In order to acquire Canadian citizenship she must apply in exactly the same 
manner as doesaman. ‘There is, however, one advantage granted to her—if she is married 
to a Canadian citizen she may apply for citizenship after a residence of only one year 
in Canada. 


The Canadian Citizenship Act also enables a woman married to an alien whose nation- 
ality she acquired upon marriage to divest herself of Canadian citizenship by the filing of 
a declaration of renunciation. Finally, it provides a means whereby a woman, who had 
become an alien through marriage prior to Jan. 1, 1947, may acquire the Canadian status 
she would otherwise have assumed on that date. 


Status of Minor Children.—The minor child of a Canadian citizen other than a 
natural-born Canadian may receive a certificate of Canadian citizenship upon application 
therefor by his or her responsible parent, de facto guardian, or mother if she has custody 
of the child. Provision is also made in the Citizenship Act for the granting of a certificate 
of citizenship to a minor child in special circumstances. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost in the following 
manner :— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who when outside of Canada and not under disability acquires by a 
voluntary and formal act other than marriage the nationality or citizenship of a country 
other than Canada. This does not apply if the country is at war with Canada at the time 
of acquisition but in such a case the Minister may order that he cease to be a Canadian 
citizen. The purpose of this is to hold the person, if deemed necessary, to his obligations 
as a Canadian. 

(2) Anatural-born Canadian citizen who is a dual national by birth or through naturalization, 
and any Canadian citizen on marriage, may after attaining the age of 21 cease to be a 
Canadian citizen through the making of a declaration of renunciation thereof. 

(3) A Canadian citizen who under the law of another country is a national or citizen of such 
country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at war with Canada. 
This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or citizen of such country 
when it was at war with Canada. 


(4) An other-than-natural-born Canadian citizen, unless he served outside Canada in the 
Armed Forces of Canada in time of war or other related circumstances, or unless other- 
wise exempt, loses his citizenship automatically if he has resided outside of Canada for 
ten consecutive years. The period of absence may, however, be extended upon request if 
the application is filed and granted before loss occurs and if good and sufficient reason 
exists. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—A pplicable Only to Naturalized Persons.—In 1958 
the Canadian Citizenship Act was amended and limited the provisions regarding loss of 
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Canadian citizenship to the following: the citizenship of a Canadian citizen other than a 
natural-born Canadian citizen may be revoked by the Governor in Council if, upon a 
report from the Minister, he is satisfied that such Canadian citizen, having been charged 
with the offence of treason under the Criminal Code or with an offence under the Official 
Secrets Act, has failed or refused to return to Canada voluntarily within such time as 
may be prescribed in a notice sent by the Minister to such person at his last known address 
and has not appeared at the preliminary inquiry into such offence or at the trial of such 
offence, or both as the case may be; or has obtained a certificate of naturalization or of 
Canadian citizenship by false representation or fraud or by concealment of material 
circumstances. 


Doubt as to Loss of Citizenship.—Where in the opinion of the Minister a doubt exists 
as to whether a person has ceased to be a Canadian citizen, the Minister may refer the 
question to the Commission referred to in Subsection (4) of Section 19 for a ruling and 
the decision of the Commission or the Court, as the case may be, shall be final. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable to Both Natural-Born and Naturalized 
Persons.—The Governor in Council may in his discretion order that any person shall cease 
to be a Canadian citizen if, upon a report from the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
he is satisfied that such person has, when not under a disability (1) acquired voluntarily, 
when in Canada, the citizenship of a foreign country (other than by marriage), (2) taken 
or made an oath, affirmation, or other declaration of allegiance to a foreign country, or 
(3) made a declaration renouncing his Canadian citizenship. 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


According to the 1961 Census, which required that each person state the country to 
which he owed allegiance and had citizenship rights as at June 1, 1961, less than 6 p.c. of 
Canada’s population reported a country of citizenship other than Canada. Table 1 shows 
the citizenship of the population by province and Table 2 gives the numerical and per- 
centage distribution of the population by country of citizenship for 1961 compared with 
the distribution in 1951. 


1.—Citizenship of the Population, by Province, Census 1961 


Province or Territory Canadian Comin ee pia se Asiatic Other Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland............. 455, 282 1,186 499 763 95 28 457, 853 
Prince Edward Island...... 103,618 337 283 364 16 11 104,629 
Nowa Scotia ctisssacciict 725, 686 4,568 2,254 4,122 237 140 737,007 
New Brunswick............ 590, 662 2,003 2,573 2,443 112 143 597,936 
Quebeo sea aieec ene caer 5,078, 082 31,491 16,585 121,278 4,608 7,167 5,259,211 
Ontario AM eager as 5,673,098 184, 429 36, 329 317,216 7,309 few flat 6, 236, 092 
Manitoba aceniossisceate acne 879, 187 10,059 3, 242 26,347 688 2,163 921,686 
Saskatchewan............- 902,106 5,946 3,656 11,664 969 840 925,181 
Wllbertayascas wit cartewe cae te 1,240,895 21,353 11,674 53,129 1,982 2,911 1,331,944 
British Columbia.......... 1,498,498 44,647 10,908 64,641 6,973 3,415 1,629,082 
Yukon and Northwest 

FRGTPICOTICN sever es es ase 35,315 671 309 1,228 44 59 37,626 


Canada........... 17,182,429 306,690 88,312 603,195 23,033 34,588 || 18,238,247 
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2.—Population by Country of Citizenship, with Percentage Distribution, 
Censuses 1951 and 1961 


1951 1961 
Country of Citizenship P.C., P.C. 
No of No. of 

Total Total 
READ Were cee shale cts ohne ooted la stat tnbtitawit oN ahneeees 13,567,939 96.85 17,182,429 94.21 
Other Commonwealth......................0..00005 104,071 0.74 306,690 1.68 
NUPHICOCU SCALES Rake Cl. 6. 00S, 5. nee, woe 69,000 0.49 88,312 0.48 
European Countries. ... 000. co ec reste sbleee 236,490 1.69 603,195 3.31 
LUTE Re ipo Good Ug DUOO coor HOD ISOS OOeNOS SOOOOUNe ae 3,769 0.03 12,648 0.07 
BS OULUMIGT tae Se ee eee cee te vile eee ene e ates eee e 4,893 0.03 10,095 0.06 
RSC HOsIOVAkKiA wotee wisi: flee dss tb. ha Boeehees 9,990 0.07 2,491 0.01 
WOON TAAL KC Seva /a Peisieicre a fp nissan sas oS a sles s ts, « wy oauetots 4,432 0.03 14,921 0.08 
TEVA Ea li Cr egress A ne Pe 6,080 0.04 11,660 0.06 
BOOMS eo osc cy. Reichs, a Hidninie ede Slot bee + Es oH 5,031 0.04 21,032 0.12 
Goran yeeros rentes Sonfelaieloriae aos wSee te ats Gentes 12,926 0.09 126,241 0.69 
BRU ALY. fa vsictie cele ck cies vialsioaysarae nieve Sanh cun eset 7,871 0.06 26,775 0.15 

UGG Se See SSG E me hone Somme ret te FETGE See e nee face 137 -- 404 -- 
EL ALy arte ane tome ce eeanciieeicemeciiat cme mens 22,616 0.16 173,337 0.95 
Netherlands Te Palio titeiseitddooetie Melle Aa chss LE 32,179 0.23 80,096 0.44 
INF CEA, SE Sere ng  eM CE ODT SS CORRS Feneen eee IE 2-310 0.02 4,084 0.02 
PON e a. Lee an sas cet eet ret oe es 65,771 0.40 29,977 0.16 
RUOIIDIA a. Noa, See Oe « fem ees cee sebieee 3,684 0.03 2,181 0.01 
SONU ORCI ee telat cbs fe la ole spahoia: onlalstafololereledle eiapsiotegs Samaiste eas 2,378 0.02 2,806 0.02 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics................. 46, 267 0.33 11,082 0.06 
SGU HOC EN Te Be RP Rent pee a Che asain ery AS ane Me ee 6,718 0.05 17,363 0.10 
(OUINS auice Sono BOSE aa eee SC ONES OU COR GLe ane 9,373 0.07 56,002 0.31 
PA STAGAC COURUEFICS 6.5. o.sic.c1c crore ecsye careeids .0/0%e BBM daiave ce 15,122 0.11 23,033 0.13 
(CHOIR Br Sto 4G, ARO aOo ee ODoOU Cnn nee enone da 12,808 0.09 13,618 0.07 
PADBIUN Tree eaten oes cab eaieisrt RSS cod Bieiietetie mena ee 1,312 0.01 1,875 0.01 
Otherian: Sa. pesehnes th «ants Ades. Seon. Sas «e 1,002 0.01 7,540 0.04 
Other Countries’. -A oe es. 5. SURAT OT 16,807 0.12 34, 588 0.19 
Grand Totals coisa aia oe ees 14,009,429 100.00 18,238, 247 100.00 


1 Includes persons who reported themselves as stateless. 


Citizenship Certificates Issued and Granted.—Citizenship certificates ‘“‘issued’’, 
as shown in Table 3, include both certificates granted to new citizens and those issued for 
various reasons to persons who were already Canadian citizens; certificates ‘‘granted”’ 
means that the holders became Canadian citizens by the grant of such certificates. 


3.—Citizenship Certificates Issued and Granted, by Status of Recipient, 1963 and 1964 


Certificates 1963 1964 Certificates 1963 1964 
Issued— Granted to—concluded 
To Canadians by— Alien. caisimaiseiicaig.eeaersyesSsisian 58,243 52,940 
BIG re hirictteeiciec dower: IB We) 1,439 dultac.oncsceeen itech oee 44, O44 40,942 
INAtUTBIIZALION. ...sieers.o.6 + «,,201000 1,440 1,586 Min Ors sais. c tote tee scene one 12,687 11,190 
MVP ANIIR IO vic icicaeisisier: ees shala sos 342 375 Adopted or legitimated...... 303 865 
PS OUT CHO aisles ayayaveivivco. nate atete 1,142 1,603 Re-acquisition of status...... 859 4483 
Mo remove: doubt... ccs0evseess 2 12 ————|———————_ 
PRGSINIVID GON: < a os 600 oanedsla pers 47 98 Totals, Granted........ 69, 468 64,334 
Repiacoments.. f.c0:.0s0. sence 2,322 2,881 ————_—]|————_ 
WT ATNT ES ors s.choie veers wou Once oe 47,913 47, 384 Totals, Issued and 
a Granted........... 123,848 | 119,712 
Totals, Issued.......... 54,380 55,378 
——_—____|—_——— | Misccellaneous— 
Retention® cconsete tcost ete 143 195 
Granted to— Registration of births abroad.. 5,708 6,565 
MATTER UD ers vavesieisi br oisforern os s\ebinatiaie 11,225 11,394 Eixtensionl acces trnnicememicens 115 138 
PATER eer isp diss aroienicisteaiee 8,785 9,001 Loss by—! 
IMI OES SS Cre seer wee eens 2,883 2,295 Alienation .teivas s.sicitiea ssi 5 542 700 
Adopted or legitimated...... 57 98 REVOCATION se « oh iyelene raise sie 1 — 


1Represents only those cases reported to the Citizenship Branch by posts abroad. 
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Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1964.—Compar- 
able detailed statistics showing the characteristics of persons granted citizenship certificates 
are available since 1953; such characteristics include age, marital status, occupation, period 
of immigration, residence and previous nationality. The number of applicants fluctuates 
from year to year but it is known that about 40 p.c. of the immigrants who entered Canada, 
during the past ten years who are eligible for Canadian citizenship have become Canadians. 


Of the 64,334 persons granted citizenship in 1964, fewer than 1 p.c. had immigrated 
to Canada before 1921, 2 p.c. in the period 1921-40, 7 p.c. in the period 1941-50 and 90 p.c. 
after 1950. Regionally, these new citizens were distributed as follows: 2 p.c. in the Atlantic 
Provinces, 18 p.c. in Quebec, 54 p.c. in Ontario, 14 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces and 12 p.c. 
in British Columbia. Over 87 p.c. of them resided in urban centres. 


About 18 p.c. of the persons naturalized in 1964 previously owed allegiance to a British 
Commonwealth country, 16 p.c. were former citizens of Italy, 13 p.c. of Germany, 10 p.c. 
of the Netherlands, 7 p.c. of Hungary, 5 p.c. of Greece and 5 p.c. of Yugoslavia. Most of 
the persons designated as “stateless’’ were born in Poland, the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Germany, Czechoslovakia and Romania. 


Among the males in the labour force naturalized in 1964, craftsmen, production 
process and related workers occupations were reported by 45 p.c., 12 p.c. were in service 
and recreation occupations, 11 p.c. were in professional and technical occupations, labourers 
accounted for 9 p.c., managerial occupations for 6 p.c., clerical workers for 5 p.c. and 
farmers and farm workers for 4 p.c. each. Of the females, 47 p.c. were homemakers and, 
among those employed outside the home, 32 p.c. were in the craftsmen, production process 
and related workers occupations group, 26 p.c. were in service and recreation occupations 
and 24 p.c. were in clerical occupations. 


4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1963 and 1964, by Province of Residence, 
and Period of Immigration to Canada 


Period of Immigration j 
cana eauce Before | 1921 | 1081- | 104 | 1951. ) 1961- | Canadai] Total 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1960 1963 
No No No No. No No No No 
1963 

Residing in Camada.............. 459 851 302 4,916 | 61,765 984 103 || 69,380 
Newloundland\. .ctereiiecrscee ser. oe 1 = 2 il 132 9 — 155 
Prince Edward Island........... 1 2 — 9 59 1 = 72 
INOwa Scotia masse sccuiaets 2 6 8 54 351 14 aS 435 
New Brunswick...............+: 3 5 3 58 257 13 4 343 
QuebeC eater sist nc.bisincieiawie 5 <i tale 58 120 32 541 11,737 170 24 12,682 
Ontario sertapalers.c/s > eleie'sts,ssetersiaoras 112 287 110 2,449 | 33,052 536 26 || 86,572 
IManitOD dian ciusasiactl: «-is\oele<teree 52 68 30 283 2,473 44 11 2,961 
Saskatchewani..ccs.+ 00000 a. ere 39 82 12 118 849 14 12 1,126 
FA berber tet reictatalhe staieee.0 x 46,010 ea 81 155 59 637 5,337 52 11 6,332 
British(@olumbia ta .cice sats seers 110 124 46 750 7,316 126 15 8, 487 
pukontand Ni Walesane yess sates — 2 = 6 202 5 — 215 
Residing Outside Canada....... 1 — 1 18 61 4 3 88 
Totals, Naturalized...... 460 851 303 4,934 | 61,826 988 106 || 69,468 


1 Canadian-born persons who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 
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4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1963 and 1964 by Province of Residence, 
and Period of Immigration to Canada—concluded 


Year and Residence 


1964 
Residing in Canada.............. 
Newroundland: ¢ sd: <daace aisles 


Rar konveGa ING Wisc cance once 


Residing Outside Canada........ 


Totals, Naturalized...... 


Before 


1921 


539 


1921- 1931- 1941- 1951- 1961 

1930 1940 1950 1960 1964 
No. No. No No. No 

794 263 4,570 | 56,245 1,618 

1 = 19 119 5 

3 2 8 31 3 

7 7 59 434 29 

6 — 33 242 20 

115 29 492 | 10,549 309 

277 104 2,287 | 31,080 862 

68 20 275 2,106 62 

68 18 125 800 19 

133 50 595 4,417 107 

113 33 669 6,314 197 

3 = 8 153 5 

2 1 12 94 12 

796 264 4,582 | 56,339 1,630 


Period of Immigration 


184 


1 Canadian-born persons who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 


Total 


No. 


64,201 
145 

47 

545 
303 
11,587 
34,798 
2,586 
1,108 
5,414 
7,498 
170 


133 


64,334 


5.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1963 and 1964, by Age Group and Sex 


1963 1964 
Age Group 
Males Females Total Males Females 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Re ePa Nr OSS erence. estar Ms ayiravovn ssi iesore oda lershe tee ares eae 4,678 4, 266 8,944 3,924 3,631 
AE dQ 0 RE ae er eee ae ee errr 3,103 2,715 5,818 3,088 2,671 
TA. Bile ORR Ree te aera ans MENS Ue 10, 164 7,017 17,181 8,590 6,563 
SRE DMP eee eer ree i See een ema ee 12,094 8,125 20,219 10,694 7,827 
ein Rat I a2, shorts Grnlics ie ier eoeaet Mealy a edRade aud 5,607 4,234 9,841 5,366 4,345 
SAID tM bg a Faye 4 tess shisha als arorn Salar eros 2,522 2,216 4,738 2,398 2,012 
ERR MN ME Bom Bo a0 sca eskuels civeysnesciois uae Geman race 1,020 1,151 2,171 1,107 1,203 
70 + 1° 3 20 Ie oD aa acter te Ra 259 297 556 322 293 
Motals; AMPA GeS 7 sas a eesatmaaence 39,447 30,021 69,468 35,489 28,845 


Total 


No. 


7,555 
5,759 
15,153 
18,521 
9,711 
4,710 
2,310 
615 


64,334 
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6.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1963 and 1964, by Occupation and Sex 


Occupation 


Managerial é. 5... Hawisrete sas avaess2ole taberorsetorcrarctaernsie sisters 


Professional and technical................s200008 


Service and recreation(c sie. onesies sie tells elelciele 
Farmers and farm workers..............+-+ee00 
Fishermen, trappers and loggers...............++ 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers......... 
Craftsmen, production process and related workers 
Tia boureras sits. Ssc cen saiireacinss enews aieats 
Lome MM WK EeMs Few sisev-vere eaetoryalotere' sl sient exeteides steicistaiers 
No occupation (including students, retired, etc.). 
Children under 14 years of age.................. 
INotistatedt cae cicteteaieiststers cigtotors (orelsluvers stelersvavatelaters 


Totals, All Occupations............... 


1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 


1963 1964 

Males | Females| Total Males | Females| Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1,794 181 1,975 1,549 151 1,700 
3,224 1,025 4,249 3,112 1,014 4,126 
1,464 2,443 3,907 1,329 2,252 3,581 
1,043 54 1,097 988 47 1,035 
982 357 1,339 865 366 1,231 
3,573 2,603 6,176 3,411 2,488 5,899 
1,440 39 1,479 1,120 44 1,164 
241 il 242 174 — 174 
463 1 464 360 1 361 
13,865 2,983 16,848 12,444 3,035 15,479 
2,984 29 3,013 2,518 19 2,537 
== 13, 634 13, 634 — 13,425 13,425 
4,079 2,846 6,925 4,040 2,701 6,741 
3,925 3,607 7,532 3,281 3,073 6,354 
370 218 588 298 229 527 
39,447 30,021 69,468 35,489 28,845 64,334 


7.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1963 and 1964, by Country of Birth 


Country of Birth 


1963 


Algerians ceceitcnes ceeacanieentioce 
Argentina 
Australia.... 

AUStIIG eee eee deamon 


Denmark 
ISFAgiesneox st pe0ge suse dacbodonamcbor 


Israel 


1964 


Country of Birth 


1963 


MoroceOn.c asec ss 

Netherlands... 

INOLWAY sn) sklane: 

POLANG Aa caus toca aac cmeleieee ates 

Portugaleacee aoe cere eta 

FUOUDATIG da fsreteon on ecnore Sarat ere ho cites 

South Africa 

Spain. coc wacties sctee emote oeinn saree 

Sweden: th eteh.c 42 Be ees ss hensaeee aes 

Switzerland |.c sree conan ae nton 

Purkeys.: 2th oon setae sien reatte ioe 

Union fe Soviet Socialist Republics...}| 2,508 

United States 5.2. l.ckeeen eieee lis whet. 739 

Wiest Win died ste cscvsesianevcninaine wise lers 582 

NViuwoslavaamterctocter eras tote se oteler iets ee 4,042 

Opheriee ks cae asserts eagecetsoadee sc 839 
Totals, All Countries............ 69,468 

@ommonwealthaes. tte ce ae 10,426 

OthertAsia. A oc bites hn eorc celeste 2,628 

@thershuropen. ss aac cna aeee ces 54,605 

South Americas: c.ccmsineness oe jaan: 283 

United States 7, 438 sks eee - ae 739 

Otherissc.dssccedeccssnte eee eee 787 
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8.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1963 and 1964, by Country 
of Former Allegiance 


Country of Former Allegiance 1963 


REOETTLAN YS chays ooece, stale ie sieieie e, 00 ata VO 10, 224 
MEBOCGCR . Nereis aves oso EE OF tS esis 3,175 
RUIN AT Yc cicileos ao nis crsggs saree ie ke we 6,551 
MEAG] Stacie: Galea Sie eines seve op dae 432 
MAL Yee eevee pola inaaas secs mire eet 10,323 
DBDAN «horse 's.5 cs nee te cewek as ah Oo ae 85 
[SEA Era CIS, SAIC ROE On een Atta 357 


1964 Country of Former Allegiance 


§ SOG WE KO: Bes sicpage sche acces wrod ARIS SOM ohat te 
3,275 || Union of Soviet Socialist Republics... 
A362) | United. States. jesus sees) selec 


Oa Si NUS OSI VIB occa ctoretosciare dias > cretarete of ictere 
1053335 VOUHOE a tnacetare pate ase anoerciae/ peli oeree 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Srecrion 1. Summary oF VITAL STATISTICS.... 242 Srecrion 5. MARRIAGES AND DIvoORCES....... 275 
SECTION 2. IRTHS scan etctes serena eieiee © a5 248 Subsection 1)-Marriagess o<.cs trie clon ahe eaurs 275. 
SECTIONI GAD DATHA eae ete aac ene 258 Subsection: 2 Divorcesw. sneer ees 278 
Subsection 1. General Mortality.......... 259 
Subsection 2. Infant Mortality............ 266 SecTion 6. CANADIAN LIFE TABLES......... 279 
Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality......... 270 Section 7. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF 
Srecrion 4. NaTuRAL INCREASE............. 273 VIPAT SPADISTICS.< srarsnace wales stnieworenn mene 282 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Vital statistics provide a key to the interpretation of population development— 
a measure of the pace at which it is growing, the rate at which women are marrying and 
reproducing, and the effect this has on the age and sex distribution of the population, as 
well as the relative importance of the diseases that cause death each year. Vital statistics 
constitute the record of births, deaths, marriages and divorces registered in the provinces 
and territories of Canada. The continuity of such data gives a constant guide to the 
planning, operation and evaluation of many national activities, particularly in the fields of 
public health, education, community planning and various types of business enterprise. 


This Chapter gives a fairly detailed coverage of the vital statistics information avail- 
able, gives life tables for males and females and presents a comparison of the principal 
Canadian vital statistics rates with those of other countries. In making international 
and interprovincial comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates, it is important to 
note that part of the differences observed over a period of years as between countries, 
provinces or local areas may be caused by differences in the sex and age distribution of 
the populations involved. Similarly, rates for any one area may be affected by changes 
in such distribution. The population data upon which vital statistics rates are computed 
are given in Chapter III of this volume. Births and deaths are classified by place of resi- 
dence (births according to the residence of the mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 185-188. Detailed information is given in Vztal Statistics (Preliminary 
Report) (Catalogue No. 84-201), Vital Statistics of Canada (Catalogue No. 84-202) and 
in other regular and special reports; in addition, certain unpublished data are available 
on request. 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Table 1 gives a summary for reference purposes of the principal vital statistics of the 
provinces and territories of Canada for five-year periods 1941-60 and for single years 1961- 
63. Table 2 shows similar data for urban centres having at least 20,000 population at the 
date of the 1961 Census for the year 1963 with comparative averages for 1956-60. 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-63 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1921, when the collection of national statistics was initiated, to 1940 are given in 
previous editions of the Year Book. Figures for neonatal mortality (within the first four weeks of birth) are given 
on p. 269 and those for divorces on p. 278. 


Live Natural Infant Maternal : 
Province Births Deaths Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
and Year = = 
No. |Rate’| No. |Rate3/ No. |Rate?} No. |Rate4| No. |Rate‘] No. |Rate3 
Newfoundland— 

Av. 1941-45....... 9,292 | 29.8 3,681 | 11.8 5,611 | 18.0 852 | 91.7 39 4.2 2,967 9.5 
= 9946-50" 5 ae. 12,002 | 36.2 3,179 9.3 9,173 | 26.9 754 | 61.1 25 2.0 Peer Alal 8.0 
EE TOBIEBD:. st. ate 13,101 | 34.1 2,926 7.6 | 10,175 | 26.5 598 | 45.6 24 ilGis) 2,836 7.4 
f= 1056-60 .n oe 14,934 | 34.6 3,114 7.2 | 11,820 | 27.4 585 | 39.2 17 ies 3,032 7.0 

POOL epi ok vole oh ars 15,591 | 34.1 3,038 6.6) || 1255535) 2755 588 | 37.7 11 0.7 3,306 LfeP? 

OG 2 cyte Sf « sleveke ot 15,064 | 32.1 3,198 6.8 | 11,866 | 25.3 597 | 39.6 5 0.3 3,274 7.0 

1OGS Maem k oje.< sheet 15,443 | 32.1 3,183 6.6 | 12,260 | 25.5 592 | 38.3 7 0.5 3, 280 6.8 

P.E. Island— 

Av. 1941-45....... 2,180 | 23.7 964 | 10.5 1,216 | 13.2 114 | 52.4 9 3.9 686 7.5 
£3 21946-50\.5,.<0- 2,869 | 30.5 922 9.8 1,947 | 20.7 114 |} 39.7 4 Ne) 677 ier 
SS TO51-55. was & Pe PAV HGP 923°) 952)! 1.797 | 18.0 88 | 32.4 2) 0.8 623 | 6.2 
Be 3956-602.) <hr 2,674 | 26.6 953 9.5 D2 il aided STV oan 1 0.3 645 6.4 

TOG IE ee Stee ote aka. at 2,838 | 27.1 978 9.3 1,860 | 17.8 93 | 32.8 1 0.4 624 6.0 

AGG QE yaks pier aie ae. ats 2,805 | 26.5 1,056 | 10.0 1,749 | 16.5 87 | 31.0 ro = 677 6.4 

UGGS irate, fom ste are 2,949 | 27.6 979 9.1 1,970 | 18.5 63 | 21.4 3 1.0 684 6.4 

Nova Scotia— 

Av.-1941-45........ 15,146 } 25.2 | 6,326 | 10.5 |, 8,820 | 14.7 870 | 57.5 AGU || Darl CRBMID. 3) TDRSS) 
“ 1946-50....... 17,994 | 28.9 6,042 9.7 | 11,952 | 19.2 760 | 42.2 22 152, 5,525 8.9 
A OG1- OD d s s.c= 18,246 | 27.5 5, 802 8.8 | 12,444 | 18.7 586 | 32.1 13 0.7 5, 283 8.0 
me 2956-60). .3..-. 19,097 | 26.9 6,062 8.5 | 138,035 | 18.4 559 | 29.3 9 0.5 5, 289 7.4 

OG Letty tte. o)<.ci- a 19,382 | 26.3 6,135 8.3 | 13,247 91 118.0 538 | 27.8 4 0.2 5, 292 Thee? 

TOG Qe eetes his a .vasr 19,432 | 26.0 6,342 8.5 | 13,090 | 17.5 614 | 31.6 9 0.5 5, 256 7.0 

HUGS ogee ete tar. 2 18,976 | 25.1 | 6,367 | 8.4 | 12,609 | 16.7 b13 || 2750 Dale Ona) S52 Ors 

New Brunswick— 

Av. 1941-45....... 135037 | 128.2: |\) 5,050 || 10.9) || 7, 9876 | Sie 960 | 73.7 ADE S13. 2)i|) 46433) 1) 939/.6 
£°°"1946-50......s 16,878 | 34.0 4,886 9.8 | 11,992 | 24.2 1,015 | 60.1 23 1.4 4,864 9.8 
© $1951-55 ..3 74.2. 16,496 | 31.0 | 4,576 | 8.6 | 11,920 | 22.4 TAT 43.5 161) 029" |) 4x8065)) 45. 1 
ef 61956-0012 eee: 16,567 | 29.0 |} 4,640 | 8.1 | 11,927 | 20.9 567 | 34.2 800.54) sesso a. 

TOG eres: ists aetna 16,590 | 27.7 4,695 7.9 | 11,895 | 19.8 434 | 26.2 8 0.5 4,504 (6) 

96 Oi att. Fs. «to Gece 16,467 | 27.1 4,788 7.9 | 11,679 | 19.2 498 | 30.2 7 0.4 4,382 7.2 

LOGS atercteiersss fe ies « TO AGL \e2O ee, 4,815 7.8 | 10,956 | 17.9 435 | 27.6 6 0.4 4,391 dee 

Quebec— 

Av. 1941-45....... 97,906 | 28.4 | 34,273 9.9 | 63,633 | 18.5 6,690 | 68.3 318 Sue |poo, 20 9.6 
SOT OAO-BO Nsw oueve ate 115,496 | 30.4 | 33,723 Seo MESle oe wo 6,205 | 53.7 227 2.0 | 34,874 9.2 
See OD1-BOe sone: 128,523 | 30.0 | 34,269 8.0 | 94,254 | 22.0 5,662 | 44.1 149 1.2 | 35,584 8.3 
91956-60) 5.8.5. 139,844 | 28.6 | 35,714 7.3 |104,130 | 21.3 5,000 | 35.8 105 0.7 | 36,798 7.5 

LOGI EOES ters. 4s ate 137,174 | 26.1 | 37,044 7.0 {100,130 | 19.1 4319) Fol sb 89 0.6 | 35,943 6.8 

DOC PS tx oie avon ofa. s 135,000 | 25.2 | 37,142 6.9 | 97,858 | 18.3 4,294 | 31.8 69 0.5 | 37,038 6.9 

HOGS seeete oe cis ffs > 133,640 | 24.4 | 38,217 | 7.0 | 95,423 | 17.4 | 4,012 | 30.0 61 |) 005. |) 37,8585) 96.8 

Ontario— 

Av. 1941-45....... 77,738 | 19.9 | 39,738 | 10.2 | 38,000 | 9.7 | 3,276 | 42.1 197 |) 2.5) | 88,042 || 92% 
SSE 1986-D0). s ciacaccse 105,161 | 24.6 | 42,214 9.9 | 62,947 | 14.7 3,795 | 36.1 129 1.2 | 44,084 | 10.3 
See eee 128,861 | 26.1 | 44,715 9.0 | 84,146 | 17.1 3,634 | 28.2 83 0.6 | 45,213 9.1 
Pee 1ODO200.06 ous: 152,688 | 26.4 | 49,431 8.5 103,257 | 17.9 3,741 | 24.5 65 0.4 | 46,482 8.0 

WOO Tien RRO ir ah 157,663 | 25.3 | 50,997 8.2 |106,666 | 17.1 3,626 | 23.0 67 0.4 | 44,434 cok 

MOG 2 errs eas oh cies 156,053 | 24.6 | 52,156 8.2 {108,897 | 16.4 3,621 | 23.2 54 0.3 | 44,454 7.0 

ee Oe eee 155,089 | 24.1 | 53,617 8.3 {101,472 | 15.8 3,582 | 22.8 46 0.3 | 45,306 7.0 

Manitoba— 

Av. 1941-45... 1. 15,831 | 21.8 6,633 9.1 9,198 | 12.7 814 | 51.4 41 2.6 7,295 | 10.0 
St 046-00).b .ais.s 19,325 | 25.9 6, 702 9.0 | 12,623 | 16.9 810 | 41.9 24 1.3 7,605 | 10.2 
MOB LBB voces: 21,321 | 26:4 6,775 8.4 | 14,546 | 18.0 675 | 31.7 15 0.7 7,104 8.8 
poet OG260 Sonat. oe 22,408 | 25.6 7,298 SusG aoa be | SH 671 | 30.0 10 0.5 6,600 7.5 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 244. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-63—concluded 


Live Natural Infant Maternal : 
Province Births Deaths Increase? Mortality? Mortality Marriages 


or Territory | a ee 
and Year 


Manitoba—concl. 


LOGL Se earns enkics oe 23,288 | 25.3 7,369 8.0 | 15,919 | 17.3 588 | 25.2 13 0.6 6,512 ea 

196 2B cicccueeneee 22,918 | 24.5 7,453 8.0 | 15,465 | 16.5 600 | 26.2 7 0.3 6,354 6.8 

W963 AF clave tetisireiats 22,751 | 23.9 7,928 8.3 | 14,823 | 15.6 561 | 24.7 10 0.4 6,694 7.0 

Saskatchewan— 

Av. 1941-45....... 18,444 | 21.7 6,437 7.6 | 12,007 | 14.1 858 | 46.5 52 2.8 6,541 Wsch 
1946-50 nae eee 21,907 | 26.3 6,473 7,8 | 15,484 | 18.5 883 | 40.3 29 1.3 7,413 8.9 
See TOSIKDD. sk ete 23,554 | 27.5 6,547 7.6 | 17.007 | 19.9 743 | 31.5 16 0.7 6,876 8.0 
ec) 1966-60). ee 24,046 | 26.9 6, 753 ted | 17,293 4 19-4 634 | 26.3 9 0.4 6,395 ea 

VO61 Sessa cae rea 23,994 | 25.9 7,107 Gato Leese | seo 618 | 25.8 6 0.3 6,149 6.6 

OGRA ad casera 23,341 | 25.1 7,004 (oD \) 16,330 | Lice 605 | 25.9 5 0.2 6,044 6.5 

VQG8%. sack scabs > 23,543 | 25.2 7,441 8.0 | 16,102 | 17.2 638 | 27.1 a 0.3 6,197 6.6 

Alberta— 

Av. 1941-45....... 18,845 | 23.7 6,355 8.0 | 12,490 | 15.7 827 | 43.9 46 2.4 7,977 | 10.0 
* 1946-50... 550% 24,290 | 28.4 6,814 8.0 | 17,476 | 20.4 889 | 36.6 25 1.0 9,090 | 10.6 
eel ODES Dene 31,087 | 30.6 7,527 7.4 | 23,560 | 28.2 894 | 28.7 15 0.5 9,750 9.6 
sf) 1956-60 cc iaeccs 36,920 | 30.6 8,329 Ga9| 28 oN | 230, 940 | 25.5 13 0.3 | 10,230 8.5 

DOGU Rese s ciscorscstone 38,914 | 29.2 8,863 6.7 | 30,051 | 22.5 1,044 | 26.8 9 0.2 | 10,474 7.9 

NOG Dis cyotereexercterceennve 38,804 | 28.3 9,264 6.8 | 29,540 | 21.5 984 | 25.4 16 0.4 | 10,423 7.6 

WOGSE. tye cee ese 38,467 | 27.4 9,444 6.7 | 29,023 | 20.7 908 | 23.6 ll 0.3 | 10,168 7.2 

British Columbia— 

Av. 1941-45. 2.2.5. 17,705 | 19.8 | 9,868 | 10.5 | 8,337] 9.3 684 | 38.6 46°) 2:6} 95535) 10.7 
5S 1946-50) cc rereret- 25,859 | 24.0 | 10,992 | 10.2 | 14,867 | 13.9 868 | 33.6 31 1,2 |} 10,564) 1007 
cL OD LOD ae ene 31,347 | 25.1 | 12,2383 9.8 | 19,114 | 15.3 856 | 27.3 17 0.5 | 11,131 8.9 
1956-602 )..26 os 38,930 | 25.7 | 13,980 2 | 24,950 | 16.5 1,011 | 26.0 16 0.4 | 11,955 7.9 

1961 Efe 38,591 | 23.7 | 14,403 8.8 | 24,188 | 14.9 945 | 24.5 10 0.3 | 10,964 6.7 

LOG 2: Pa. Serene 38,128 | 23.0 | 14,912 9.0 | 23,216 | 14.0 878 | 23.0 17 0.4 | 11,196 6.7 

JOOS re srecs cates. ote 37,478 | 22.1 | 15,029 8.9 | 22,449 | 13.2 879 | 23.5 11 0.3 | 11,677 6.9 

Yukon Territory— 

Av. 1941-45....... 105 | 21.0 96 | 19.3 9 Le 11 }100.8 1 sey | 60 | 12.1 
so 1946-50 sneer 254 | 31.7 91 | 11.4 163 | 20.3 16 | 63.0 -- 1.6 73 9.1 
SS O95 1-5D. reste 413 | 43.0 90 9.4 823 | 33.6 22 | 52.8 -- 0.5 94 9.8 
66"1956-80... 22. 505 | 39.4 91 Gel 414 | 32.3 22 | 43.6 -- 0.4 109 8.5 

NOG LAR es eae 558 | 38.1 94 6.4 464 | 31.7 23 | 41.2 1 1.8 128 8.8 

W962i clos anette 547 | 36.5 75 5.0 472 | 31.5 27 | 49.4 il 1.8 109 7.3 

TOGSEE aciceerraasissie 499 | 33.3 81 5.4 418 | 27.9 LOWES Zeck _— _— 95 6.3 

Northwest 

Territories— 

Av. 1941-45....... 383 | 31.9 O02 | 20.7 51 4.2 72 |188.5 2 4.7 95 7.9 
<1946-50.- 232. 626 | 39.1 372 | 23.2 254 | 15.9 87 {138.7 3 5.4 139 8.7 
SeGLO5 1-55) ee eae 666 | 40.1 284 | 17.1 382 | 23.0 78 |117.1 2 3.6 115 6.9 
AL O5E-60 eee e ee 943 | 46.7 810 | 15.3 633 | 31.4 135 1143.2 3 3.0 155 USE 

LOG TMs: Seed eee. 1,117 | 48.6 262 | 11.4 855 | 37.2 124 {111.0 _ _— 145 6.3 

LOGI see cate als 1,134 | 47.3 309 | 12.9 825 | 34.4 136 |119.9 1 0.9 174 Wes 

BOGS Evie ccecvetase 1,161 | 48.4 266 | 11.1 895 | 37.3 121 |104.2 1 0.9 139 5.8 

Canada—5 

Ay. 1941-45....... 277,320 | 23.5 |115,572 9.8 |161,748 | 13.7 | 15,176 | 54.7 793 2.9 |114,091 Sard 
“ 1946-50....... 355,748 | 27.4 120,438 9.3 |235,310 | 18.1 | 15,723 | 44.2 527 1.5 |126,898 9.8 
© 1951-55........ 416,334 | 28.0 |126,666 8.5 |289,668 | 19.5 | 14,552 | 35.0 353 0.8 |128,915 8.7 
“ 1956-60....... 469,555 | 27.6 |136,669 8.0 |332,886 | 19.6 | 13,953 | 29.7 255 0.5 |132,047 7.8 

L9GU erences 475,700 | 26.1 |140,985 7.7 (834,715 | 18.4 | 12,940 | 27.2 219 0.5 |128,475 7.0 

1962 nia epiet tate 6 469,693 | 25.3 |143,699 7.7 (325,994 | 17.6 | 12,941 | 27.6 191 0.4 |129,381 7.0 

1963 Se cin Saeess 465,767 | 24.6 |147,367 7.8 |318,400 | 16.8 | 12,270 | 26.3 165 0.4 (181,111 6.9 
1 Excess of births over deaths. 2 Deaths under one year of age; deaths within the first four weeks of 

birth are given on p. 269. 3 Per 1,000 population. 4 Per 1,000 live births. 5 Figures for New- 


foundland are included from 1949. 
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VITAL STATISTICS RATES, 1924-63 
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“) DEATHS UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE. ‘?)DEATHS WITHIN THE FIRST WEEKS OF BIRTH. 


Section 2.—Births* 


No accurate figures on Canadian crudef birth rates are available prior to 1921, when 
the annual collection of official national figures was initiated. However, the following 
rough estimates of the average annual crude rates for each ten-year intercensal period 
between 1851 and 1921 may be inferred from studies of early Canadian census data:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 
Period Birth Rate Period Birth Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
LSD IROL. econo Merete axes ins 45 1891-1901 Ss. cle terave seston © 30 
T8670 = So eneakee sarc 40 POOU =A, rather ereieise oe steves 31 
1871-8), .cucretersceneteveletereisee. « 37 DOU HOA. Re te oxcpotereutters vorelo.« 29 
L881 =O sie chevers ayeteans Seite. 34 


* Unless otherwise indicated, ‘‘births’’ in this Section refer to infants born alive; stillbirths are dealt with 
under a separate heading on p. 257 and under multiple births on p. 251. For international comparisons, see Section 7, 


pp. 282-283. 


+ A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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The general trend in the national birth rate since 1924 is shown in the chart on p. 248 
and since 1941 in Table 1. The annual rates declined gradually but steadily from 29.3 in 
1921 to a record low of 20.1 in 1937, recovered sharply in the late 1930’s and during World 
War II to 24.3 in 1945, and in the two years following the War rose to a postwar high of 
28.9 in 1947. Between 1948 and 1959 the rate remained remarkably stable at between 27.1 
and 28.5 but has since been declining and in 1963 reached a postwar low of 24.6. Part of 
this decline is attributable to the fact that the crude birth rate is based on total population, 
which now includes larger proportions of ‘non-productive’ population, as well as to the fact 
that the large, immediate postwar cohorts of married women are now approaching the end 
of their reproductive periods and have completed their families. Further, even if the annual 
number of births were to remain stable at 450,000 to 500,000—as it has for the past five to 
ten years—the net effect of an increase in population is a declining crude birth rate. 


The rates in most provinces followed trends very similar to the national trend but 
showed some regional differences in recent years. Although all provinces had record high 
rates immediately following World War II, average birth rates in Ontario and the western 
provinces were higher during the 1951-55 period than during 1946-50 and those for 
Quebec and the Maritimes were lower than during 1946-50. In fact, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia had record high crude birth rates during the 1956-59 period. How- 
ever, most of the provinces recorded their lowest postwar rate in 1963. 


It is often erroneously assumed that the Province of Quebec has not only the largest 
number of births annually but the highest birth rate in Canada. Since the late 1930’s or 
early 1940’s Newfoundland, in some years New Brunswick and, since 1953, Alberta have 
had higher birth rates than Quebec. Table 1, pp. 243-244, shows that six provinces— 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Alberta, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia, in that order, had higher crude rates than Quebec in 1963, followed by Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia. However, since these crude rates are based on the total 
population they do not reflect the fertility of the women of reproductive ages in the different 
provinces or the number married within these reproductive ages. A more accurate measure 
of the true birth rate is one based on the number of married women between the ages of 
15 and 45 (see pp. 252-253). 


Also contrary to popular impression, since 1953 more babies were born each year in 
Ontario than in the Province of Quebec; in 1963, 155,089 babies were born to Ontario 
mothers as compared with 133,640 to Quebec mothers. Altogether, 465,767 children were 
born alive in Canada in 1963, 13,508 fewer than the record 479,275 born in 1959 and 3,926 
fewer than the number born during 1962. 


Sex of Live Births.—With rare exceptions, wherever birth statistics have been 
collected they have shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation 
of this excess has yet been given. Nevertheless it is so much an accepted statistical fact 
that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of complete 
registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada has averaged 
around 1,057 since the middle 1930’s. Provincial sex ratios vary much more widely because 
of the relatively small number of births involved—the smaller the total number of births, 
the greater the chance of wide sex-ratio variations from year to year. Another commonly 
acknowledged fact in many countries—although there is no generally accepted explanation 
for it—is that the male ratio appears to rise during or shortly after major wars. This 
seems to have happened in Canada between 1942 and 1945 when the ratio rose to an average 
of 1,064 during these four years as compared with averages of 1,054 between 1931-41 and 
1,057 since 1946. In 1963, 1,053 male infants were born for every 1,000 females. 
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3._Sex Ratios of Live Births, 1931-63 


F eter eas for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
rom 1950. 


Males Males 
Year Males Females to 1,000 Year Males Females to 1,000 
Females Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

193 Lathe teaarsst 123,622 116,851 | 1,059 LOS Thar achat eters 241,073 228,020 1,057 

sis Oppeeee oers 131,175 124,142 Ry a eo re 241,675 | 228,443 1,058 

TODD vats selects 195,918 185,174 1,058 050% = yp ee 246,073 233, 202 1,055 

TODD AR fais werrarese 208,070 195,489 1,064 LOGOS ae eee 246, 029 232, 522 1,058 

[OOS hetero crete ter 214,423 203, 461 1,054 1981 Wier 931.997 1.087 
TODA S95 Ae 224,168 212,030 IROST Ste chee’ Hee 4 ae z 3 

OBB. track eRe 227,382 215,555 1,055 || 1962............. 240,870 228, 823 1,053 

195620405. = ceeries: 231,697 219,042 1,058 LOG)... sheer acne 238, 865 226,902 1,053 


Hospitalized Births.—In 1963 over 98 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred in hospital 
as compared with 88 p.c. seven years previously. Table 4 shows the rise in hospitalized 
births in each province since 1931. Before the initiation in 1958 of the federal-provincial 
hospital insurance programs—in which all provinces were participating by 1961—there were 
rather wide variations among the provinces in percentages of hospitalized births. Such 
variations were caused by the existence of prepaid or provincially sponsored hospital, 
maternity or medical care plans in some provinces, the unavailability of hospital facilities 
in others—particularly in remote rural areas—and preference for home delivery in some 
local areas. Although some variation still exists, the operation of the hospital insurance 
program has probably been responsible for the noticeable increases in hospitalized births 
in provinces that previously had lower proportions, for example in New Brunswick where 
the hospital insurance plan was put into effect on July 1, 1959, and in Quebec where the 
plan went into effect in 1961. 


4.—Percentages of Live Births Hospitalized, by Province, 1931-63 


ear sb olen eeNee. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.|Canada! 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1931 eee le 19.0 12.1 (683 38.2 43.6 32.0 47.8 65.0 ee a8 26.8 
1941....] 82.7 50.4 30.8 AO 67.5 73.6 63.2 77.1 87.3 ae o 48.9 
1951... 5)|' 8823 87.2 70.7 53.0 93.1 93.1 95.2 93.6 97.3 87.4 32.8 79.1 
1956-2) 952 93.9 84.7 71.2 97.3 95.8 97.6 96.6 98.3 87.7 44.6 88.4 
195 Tec) QOa 95.1 86.8 75.6 97.9 96.4 98.3 97.5 98.5 91.3 38.6 90.2 
1958....] 99.0 96.2 88.5 79.3 98.0 96.8 98.5 97.7 98.5 92.6 42.1 91.7 
1959....| 99.2 98.0 93.5 82.3 98.6 97.4 98.5 98.0 98.6 88.6 45.7 93.1 
1960....| 99.4 98.6 97.7 85.2 99.0 98.0 99.0 98.5 98.8 93.3 51.7 94.6 
1961......| 99.3 98.9 99.0 92.3 99.3 98.2 98.8 98.6 98.9 92.8 57.1 96.9 
1962....] 99.6 99.2 99.4 95.0 99.4 98.5 98.8 98.7 98.9 95.4 55.9 97.8 
1963....] 99.8 99.3 99.4 96.5 99.6 98.2 99.1 98.9 99.1 93.0 64.3 98.3 


1 Excludes Newfoundland for which data are not available. 
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Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 245-247, shows the number of births in 
1963, as compared with the average for 1956-60, to mothers residing in each urban centre 
of 20,000 population or over. Because the populations of urban centres are not known for 
intercensal years, birth rates cannot be computed for the 1956-60 period or for 1963. 


Ilegitimacy.*—In 1963, over 5 p.c. of the live births in Canada were illegitimate. 
This percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the world but has been 
rising, particularly during the past five years. 


5.—Illegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 1941-63 


Year Nfid.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.|iCanada! 


Tiiecitmate Live Brrtus 


No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Av. 1941-45 | 406 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751 597 673 852 889 Ae 56 11,536 
“1946-50 | 441 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 914 | 1,202 | 1,516 Ds ee 14,375 
“ 1951-55 | 426 139 | 1,082 659 | 4,086 | 4,065 969 | 1,044 | 1,481 | 1,898 53 50 | 15,951 
“1956-60 | 587 139 | 1,201 687 | 4,675 | 4,891 | 1,166 | 1,194 | 1,941 | 2,505 72 102 |} 19,160 


OL See ais be 666 135 | 1,334 735 | 4,931 | 5,456 | 1,469 | 1,419 | 2,430 | 2,680 94 141 |} 21,490 
NOB Bisa, <t--sites 625 133 | 1,394 739 | 5,195 | 5,813 | 1,558 | 1,384 | 2,572 | 2,804 91 135 |} 22,443 
NOCD reese eee 761 131 | 1,455 812 | 5,644 | 6,351 | 1,683 | 1,580 | 2,741 | 3,079 78 143 |} 24,458 


PERCENTAGES OF ToTaL Live BirtHs 


Ay. 1941-45 | 4.4 4.9 Thea 4.5 3.1 4.8 3.8 3.6 4.5 5.0 oe dc 4.2 
“ 1946-50 | 3.6 5.3 6.9 4.5 2.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.9 5.9 ans ad 4.1 
“1951-55 | 3.2 5.1 5.9 4.0 3.2 3.2 4.5 4.4 4.8 6.1 | 12.9 7.5 3.8 
“ 1956-60 | - 3.9 5.2 6.3 4.1 3.3 3.2 5.2 5.0 5.3 6.4) 14.2] 10.8 4.1 

BOG Ceres aise 4.3 4.8 6.9 4.4 3.6 3.5 6.3 5.9 6.2 6.9 | 16.8 | 12.6 4.5 

OPA rote ee 4.1 4.7 7.2 4.5 3.8 3.7 6.8 5.9 6.6 ie) AGG HT 59 4.8 

BOGSr ralciercta cys 4.9 4.4 Txd 5.1 4.2 4.1 ee 6.7 ties! 8.2 | 15.6 | 12.3 5.3 


- 1 Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949, and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
rom 1951. 


Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 90 in Canada results in the 
birth of more than one child as compared with one in 85 several years ago—in other words, 
the chances of a confinement resulting in the birth of more than one child are fewer now 
than formerly. The chance of a mother delivering twins is about one in 90, triplets, one 
in about 10,000 and quadruplets, one in about 750,000 or more. Two sets of quadruplets 
were born in Canada during 1960—the first since 1957—and one set in each of 1962 and 
1963. In 1963 a total of 466,537 mothers bore a total of 471,544 infants, of which 465,767, 
or almost 99 out of every 100, were born alive. 

Other facts illustrated by Table 6 are that the proportion of stillbirths is higher among 
multiple than among single births, about twice as high for twins and between three and 
five times as high for triplets. 


* The term ‘“‘illegitimate’’, as used here, does not refer to all births conceived out of wedlock but is necessarily 
restricted to those in which parents reported themselves as not having been married to each other at the time of 
birth or registration and, in Ontario, to those in which the marital status of the mother was reported as ‘“‘single’’ 
at the time of birth or registration. 
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6.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn,: 1960-63 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births 
1960 1961 19622 19633 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Confinements.................... 479,786 | 476,547 | 470,345 | 466,537 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
Singlevasisneaek secs cceteee 474,613 471,410 465,136 461,569 98.9 98.9 98.9 98.9 
PISWANL 3 «ccacers,svejerekerave havent tarete aoe 5,112 5,102 5,159 4,930 lati tal 5 | ital 
Dripletizcc.s.Maadascebbrtcsmaees 59 35 49 37 -- -- -- -- 
Quadruplet..conccciecce acetate 2 — 1 1 -- — -- =< 
Births! osc cose heeaessa tres 485, 022 481,719 475,605 471,544 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Single— 
LAV Gree ook oie ee re ee 468, 469 465,715 459,539 456,109 98.7 98.8 98.8 98.8 
Still borne yjaw, ecco ake ce 6,144 5,695 5,597 5,460 1.3 1.2 12 122 
Twin— 
DA Vr. clans aie niarsseinis Groreeate teases ats 9,907 9,885 10,006 9,553 96.9 96.9 97.0 96.9 
Stillborn s.inssersete ee teen 317 319 312 307 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 
Triplet— 
LAV Gone dacs, oce afetera resale ate ore ens tobe: ote 168 100 144 104 94.9 95.2 98.0 93.7 
Stilbborn'yicoy oes sce teen ee ve 9 5 3 7 5.1 4.8 2.0 6.3 
Quadruplet— 
Liver gas ePe eee 7 — 4 1 87.5 _— 100.0 25.0 
Stillborn sjcccien cence eek _ _ 3 12.5 — — 75.0 
Totals, Live Births....... 478,551 475,700 469,693 465, 767 98.7 98.8 98.8 98.8 
Totals, Stillborn......... 6,471 6,019 5,912 5,777 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.2 
1 Unless otherwise indicated, includes only foetuses of 28 or more full weeks gestation. 2 Includes 30 
stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 3 Includes 45 stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 


Fertility Rates.—The sex and age composition of a population is obviously an impor- 
tant factor in determining crude birth, marriage and death rates. Since almost all children 
born each year are to women between the ages of 15 and 45, variations in the proportion of 
women of these ages to the total population will cause variations in the crude birth rate 
of different countries—or of different regions within a country—even though the actual 
rates of reproduction or fertility of the women in these age groups in each country or region 
are identical. 


A more accurate measure of the fertility of a population would be one based on the 
number of women of reproductive age, that is those ‘able’ to bear children, and a still more 
accurate measure would be one based on the number within this group that are married, 
that is those ‘eligible’, as it were, to bear children. Each type of rate has its uses, depending 
on the comparisons required. The two types—generally referred to as crude fertility rates— 
are compared in Table 7, and indicate the variations in each type as between provinces and 
the provincial trends over the years 1960-63. 


The number of infants born in relation to every 1,000 women in the population between 
the ages of 15 and 45 has been declining for the past few years, dropping from 130 in 1960 
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to 121 in 1963. However, the rates varied among the provinces from 113 to 183 during 
the past four years; Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Alberta, Saskatchewan and New 
Brunswick had the highest rates and British Columbia, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, 
in that order, the lowest. On the other hand, the average annual number of infants born 
to every 1,000 married women in the country as a whole dropped from 184 to 173 during 
the same period. According to this measure, the five eastern provinces and Saskatchewan 
had, on the whole, the highest rates. 


7.—Crude Fertility Rates, by Province, 1960-63 


Rates per 1,000 Total Women Rates per 1,000 Married Women 
15-44 Years of Age! 15-44 Years of Age! 


Province or Territory 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1960 1961 1962 1963 


Neyiound landline. n. beiasiclaiss ois epi 181.7 183.5 171.4 169.9 271.9 275.8 262.1 262.2 
Prince Edward Island............. 148.6 154.6 150.0 155.2 222.9 232.0 228.4 245.0 
INOVa Scotia vias ccicies tae sac tioee 134.6 135.3 134.5 129.4 190.0 190.8 191.1 185.0 
iNew Brunswick ...ccnccmdenreas 144.6 146.0 142.2 134.0 217.0 217.1 213.4 203.2 
Qnebecerctsts see tet wean eer ene 124.8 121.8 117.3 113.6 198.6 194.0 187.6 182.5 
Ontario nasnecenste cece etna tee 125.9 123.2 120.7 118.3 168.1 164.5 161.6 159.3 
WWEARICO DE meres iieicnisifareoeiaeisist at tes 128.5 127.8 124.7 121.9 175.6 174.2 170.3 167.2 
DASA HCH EWAN 4 ,61:5/0101016 «010/015 + «)e10ci0is)0 137.3 136.6 133.3 135.4 187.5 185.8 183.4 187.7 
Albertans ie Smarts wees 148.0 143.8 140.0 135.9 193.5 186.3 181.5 176.7 
British Columbia... . sactestrs-'11-1- 126.4 120.6 117.6 113.1 163.0 155.7 153.1 147.8 
Wukon Territory cote ev ees 199.3 187.2 182.3 172.1 = 207.2 ate ate 
Northwest Territories............. 266.8 253.6 252.0 263.9 oe 320.8 

CO; TT POSS is SRBSOSeboee doe 130.2 127.6 124.1 121.0 183.9 180.2 176.1 172.6 


1 Since the number of births to women over 44 is quite small, rates are here restricted to women under 45. 
2 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The rates shown in Table 7 are crude in the sense that they do not take into account 
differences in fertility in the component age periods within the female reproductive life 
span, nor the proportions of married women in each age period. It is therefore conventional 
practice to calculate what are termed age-specific fertility rates, i.e., the number of infants 
born annually to every 1,000 women in each of the reproductive age periods, again either 
for all women or for those who are married. Table 8 provides these two sets of rates—the 
former for 1941 and 1951-63 and the latter for 1962 and 1963 in addition to the census years 
from 1941 to 1961. 


Another measure of fertility in a country is obtainable from what is conventionally 
referred to as a gross reproduction rate. The gross reproduction rates shown in Table 8 
indicate the average number of female children born each year to each woman living 
through the child-bearing ages. In other words, this figure represents the average number 
of females that would be born to each woman who lived to age 50 if the fertility rate of 
the given year remained unchanged during the whole of her child-bearing period. A gross 
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reproduction rate of 1.000 indicates that, on the basis of current fertility and without 
making any allowance for mortality among mothers during their child-bearing years, the 
present generation of child-bearing women would exactly maintain itself. Canada has 
always had one of the highest gross reproduction rates among the industrialized countries 
of the world. Even during the period of low birth rates in the 1930’s the rate varied 
between 1.300 and 1.500 and since World War II has ranged from 1.640 to a record high 
of 1.915 in 1959; in 1963 the rate stood at 1.800, still 80 p.c. more than the number required 
for the population to replace itself. With minor exceptions, provincial reproduction rates 
are also well above the replacement level. 


Table 8 indicates that in 1963, considering all women whether married or not, women 
in their 20’s were the most reproductive, as might be expected; on the average, for every 
1,000 women between the ages of 20 and 25, 228 infants were born during that year or, 
expressed another way, about one woman out of four in that age group gave birth to a 
live-born infant. This compares with a rate of almost 213 for women in the age group 25-29, 
which is closer to one in five. However, among married women, teen-age mothers have 
consistently had the highest fertility, with one out of two bearing a child each year on the 
average, while about 36 out of every 100 married women in their early 20’s had a child 
every year as compared with about one in four for women in their late 20’s. 


8.—Age-Specific Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women, by Age Group, 1941, and 1951-63 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941) 


Age Group Gross 
Repro- 
Year duction 
15-19 20-24 | 25-29 30-34 | 35-39 40-44 | 45-49 aie 
Toran WoMEN 
JOE eteresencacte sen eeettanenteetire ds 30.7 138.4 159.8 122.3 80.0 31.6 Bar 1.377 
LOST opti tteneaisisccveletaesslae ee 48.1 188.7 198.8 144.5 86.5 30.9 Bee! 1.701 
TOSS eros sine rdeee a ee 50.4 201.0 205.2 150.7 87.4 30.7 2.8 1.763 
Ee orn ERS On OtteEe 52.0 208.2 208.4 153.2 88.1 31.2 2.9 1.812 
L954 Peete lace shukee oe flee 54.3 217.4 PAG) 156.5 88.5 32.4 3.2 1.861 
KE eee pe eee orcs 54.2 218.3 215.1 153.8 89.8 82.3 269) 1.863 
OB G paresis ccs Saverse) vatenciecar diesen 55.9 Pye] 220.1 150.3 89.6 30.8 2.9 1.874 
O57 oe eis wee al eee hare 60.2 227.1 224.1 149.4 90.7 30.7 2.8 1.907 
PODS sass apeseunteuciods talent aysvoucron exe 59.2 226.5 PS 33 147.9 87.6 28.9 Pant 1.886 
TQS ONS tos one tents ete 60.4 233.8 226.7 147.7 87.3 28.5 2.0 1.915 
LOGO saver pasctnnna ciskeran ical 59.8 233.5 224.4 146.2 84.2 28.5 2.4 1.893 
TOGUs Aes eel ancy pocrare tees 58,2 233.6 219)..2 144.9 81.1 28.5 2.4 1.868 
LOG 2 Rae aa Boe! See 55.3 232.4 215.6 143.4 77.0 PA les) Oey 1,836 
OBS. ree cyberia tanas recente peek 53.5 228.2 212.5 140.9 75.7 25.9 2.1 1.800 
Marrizp WoMEN ° 
NOT 2 wesrslekavelsplers dogs lede eevee 453.1 340.2 237.8 158.3 99.1 38.9 4.5 
LOST. See eae. devotee 498.5 350.4 248.1 168.7 100.6 36.6 Oud: 
1956, ssaeveret. tan oes: 551.5 381.7 26050: 169.8 101.0 35.6 3.4 
LOGUE) eto Pen eee, ae 541.2 374.4 255.6 161.4 89.9 32.1 2.8 
WOOD vcke crc g. tee cyanon a Marepe valve 88 544.7 367.8 253.2 159.1 84.9 30.8 2.5 
TOG Beer ae core ear ateiotteae 6-4 547.4 356.8 251.9 155.8 83.1 28.8 2.4 
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Age of Parents.—Age of parents is an important variable in any analysis of birth 
statistics. The distribution of legitimate and illegitimate live births by age of the parents 
is given in Table 9. 


Over 7 p.c. of the legitimate children born in 1963 were born to mothers under 20 
years of age, in over one third of the births the mother was under 25 years, and in almost 
two thirds, under 30 years; in almost one fifth of the births the father was under 25 years 
of age, and in over 48 p.c. of all births the father was under 30 years. On the other hand, 
almost two fifths of the illegitimate infants born were born to mothers under 20 years of 
age and over an additional one third to mothers under 25 years. The average age of all the 
married mothers to whom a child was born in 1963 was 27.9, and of the fathers 31.2 years; 
ten years ago the average ages of the parents were 28.4 and 31.9, and thirty years ago 29.3 
and 33:7, respectively. 


The median age of unmarried mothers who bore a live-born child in 1963 was 21.2; 
that is, half of the mothers of the 23,697 ‘illegitimate’ children delivered in 1963 were under 
21.3 years of age. 


9.—Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1963 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age Group 
Fathers Mothers Mothers 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c. 

Undem20uyearsihas.nctsce cee coves sides 4,777 1.1 31,575 7.4 8,943 38.7 

(Wn Ger VS Vary srevare cit cles 0s teraietsiaividiers\s —_— _— 34 -- 155 On7 

LD Wears se mae aie nn tas stele terete Corde. vate 1 -- 337 0.1 535 2.3 

Tp SN a neem aN WOES, CONTI OPTICS TEN 30 - 1,754 0.4 1,343 5.8 

jy USC Re AS SA aCe eee Gin 238 0.1 4,566 iil 1,993 8.6 

1S SSM RUN RN Tons aa bis eis Reoniais 1,145 0.3 9, 282 2.2 2,346 10.1 

MORE: Bo: WAR aan s do teed eit tees 3,363 0.8 15, 602 Sad 2,501 11.1 
Rd SE ES 8.0/5.5 con oreielevartior tae 77,704 18.2 131, 566 30.8 8,055 34.8 
Lay loam be STE et IOS SIC ROR TUCO 125,791 29.5 118,534 27.8 3,020 13.1 
SO OAR re arate hel SOE eh ata dtan nia canaas 105,419 24.7 82,524 19.3 1,778 dod: 
SO SOMMM CD Bec HTM Ne Le cho ockevcas SE eis oe 64,626 15.2 46, 650 10.9 1,015 4.4 
(APESAUL EE eS AnD ee ae Cee sae 31,415 7.4 14,668 3.4 291 1.3 
dE a ee St ey oe a SAP ey rs 11,476 2.7 1,014 0.2 19 0.1 
DUPVEREDIOL OV Clie ahi siete cee at sans Daiatele 4,767 Led THE -- — — 

Totals, Stated Ages.............. 425,975 100.0 426,542 100.0 23,121 100.0 
PSC NOUStACEU At Silas ¢ sche csteereonne se tasies 652 sat 85 wee 576 
Totals, (AM A SOS 35 saiscicteictessicmmecins 426,627 100.0 426,627 100.0 23,697 100.0 

PAN. CLAVOCADES 4c 1%, Bias ade ae edge saaas yr. Shi 27.9 23.4 
THR ROE oe, oc reecosh se erate oia's siete <iclelore SF 30.2 26.9 21.2 


1 The age above and below which half of the births occurred. 


Order of Birth.—Table 10 shows the order of birth of all live-born infants in 1963 
according to the age of the mother. As would be expected, 29,824, or almost three fourths 
of the 40,518 infants born to mothers under 20 years of age, were first-born, whereas almost 
six out of every ten of the children born to mothers of 20-24 years were second or later 
children. This is a reflection of the earlier marriages and heavy fertility of recent years. 
In 1963, 189 infants were born to mothers who had not yet reached their 15th birthday. 
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10.— Order of Birth of Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1963 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Age of Mother Par 
Order of centage 
Birth 45 | Age | an cn 


F Under 
of Child 15-19 | 20-24 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 40-44 or Not 
15 Overs tated Ages || Total 


Ist child....... 188 | 29,636 | 56,974 | 20,905 | 7,145 | 2,752 647 40 546 |118, 833 26.4 
PA Ko UOEL SE 8 Pe 1 8,757 | 44,891 | 31,533 | 13,304 4,710 992 49 37 104,274 23.2 
ord [LE 1a. _ 1,663 | 23,488 | 29,108 | 17,655 | 7,111 1,534 43 15 |} 80,567 17.9 
At gn cases g — 245 | 9,635 | 18,657 | 15,481 | 7,704 | 1,854 82 8 || 53,666 11.9 
StS Zone —_ 25 | 3,286 | 10,689 | 10,909 | 6,484 |) 1,886 107 10 || 33,396 7.4 
tlie veers cree: — 3} 1,044] 5,561 7,328 | 5,150 | 1,598 105 5 || 20,784 4.6 
ith 0, Shee, — _— 257 | 2,900 | 4,742 | 3,851 1,342 86 3 j} 18,181 2.9 
SET we Spares Bs _ —_ 68 | 1,285 | 3,189 | 2,884] 1,094 83 3 || 8,606 1.9 
Gulia. wet omewe ee _ — 22, 573 | 2,009 | 2,135 897 77 1 || 5,714 1.3 
Otho aaeee — — 4 240 | 1,221 1,664 733 76 3} 3,941 0.9 
Tith & ‘SM. 24 — —_ 2 66 696 | 1,127 591 75 1 || 2,558 0.6 
L2thy P< eee ee — — —_ 25 366 836 526 49 — 1,802 0.4 
Toth oe eae. ee — - _ 5 143 523 371 50 2] 1,094 0.2 
14th et: Gare: _ _ _ 6 82 350 324 28 — 790 0.2 
Lb thin Se ees —_ —_ _ 1 23 187 225 40 — 476 0.1 
16th ot ears a _ _ — 9 94 150 19 — 272 0.1 
Hilo CO ee — -— _ — 2 57 82 15 — 156 -- 
He a Brass — _ — — 1 24 - “ — Z -- 

CH nares _ —_ oa — 1 13 _ -- 
20th or over..... _ _— _ _- 1 9 35 5 _ 50 -- 
Not stated...... _ _ _ — _ _ 2 _ 27 29 -- 

Totals...... 189 | 40,329 |139,621 |121,554 | 84,302 | 47,665 | 14,959 | 1,044 661 ||450,324 || 100.0 


Table 11 summarizes the pattern of family formation since 1951. 


11.—Percentage Distribution of Legitimate Live Births, by Order of Birth, 1951-63 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


4th and 
Year 1st Child | 2nd Child | 3rd Child Later 

Children 
MOBY os ca.s-ce ers ethorcieie ciate heen wis oaiaginladidegsalee o& 26.7 25.8 17.6 29.9 
1952 ficisigin sie G as alee enon eS a eve a eee 26.9 24.8 17.9 30.3 
LQG B ec aiss Settle oe Cates cca epee resem eevee Molbeece waren ee 26.5 25.0 18.0 30.6 
DOG 4a cerssardias nc occtersn o olelge eiaiceinte aie ape elie Sacrarics 26.1 24.6 18.0 31.2 
OSB iy, eeeravatorasevateraletererssavers Rueve orarstaterals avers araiehalalorsio ewieiers 25.5 24.4 18.2 31.9 
LO5GS, wie csarcicte me he tieetcamiem ems cmaae aero hee cee nee 25.2 24.3 18.3 O22 
NOD Teac mretXortecratrore ovorebrewyebeie tele oromealole alot ererevatabens tkowre arers 25.6 23.9 18.3 32.2 
LOSS on wiea'Gietahe wc cies gistinsia sinew s ewan avec eels 25.4 23.8 18.2 32.6 
LDS Oi sssce clave era cyosesavatapolatereke Gaus volorsyvaiavelaavnncreteemertsoargnerete 24.8 24.0 18.2 32.9 
MOCO scare a ace scctess hoteie (ovate svete sejstucsie ete coterie tector aeern oleae 24.5 23.8 18.5 33.1 
LOG L seticerevetereraratete tarels wie ereoveretaretens vataratniouele teteesvorere eve 24.1 23.6 18.5 33.8 
OGD Rese for tec i sistorstass evetere cine Merten wiser areca 24.0 23.0 18.4 33.9 
DOCS 5 case, xatetrae syese vie a. 5 coe orn we we olreine rece osinenaia) oe Oe 24.3 23.6 18.5 33.6 


Birthweight.—Excluding Newfoundland, information on birthweight of newborn in- 
fants has recently become available from provincial records of birth. These data, in 
addition to their usefulness in calculating the average weights of newborn infants, are of 
importance from the public health and medical points of view in throwing light on the 
number of immaturely developed foetuses that are delivered alive. According to criteria 
recommended by the World Health Organization, infants of 5 lb. or less at birth are 
considered ‘immature’ and hence exposed to a much greater risk of dying than those over 
this weight. Weight at birth depends on a host of maternal factors, most of which are not 
included in the birth records, but some information is available on the age of the mother 
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and length of pregnancy before delivery.* Analysis of this information shows that (1) 
there are variations in average weight according to the age of the mother, (2) women under 
20 and over 35 tend to produce higher proportions of immature infants, so that the late 20’s 
and early 30’s would appear to be the ideal ages for motherhood, and (3) practically all 
infants of less than 28 weeks gestation are delivered ‘immature’ according to the definition. 
The average single male infant born at full term weighs about 74 lb. at birth and the 
average female about 4 oz. less. 


Stillbirths. }|—The 5,732 stillbirths in 1963 represented a ratio of 12.3 for every 1,000 
foetuses born alive. As is evident from Table 12, the stillbirth rate has been decreasing 
steadily and has been cut by more than half over the past quarter-century. Although the 
variations between provincial rates have never been wide, rates in some provinces have 
been reduced more than in others. The stillbirth rate among unmarried mothers has been 
consistently higher than that among married mothers but the difference is narrowing. 


* Obtainable from the Vital Statistics Section, DBS. 

+ Stillbirth figures given here refer only to foetuses of 28 or more weeks gestation which ‘‘showed no sign o 
life’. Up to the end of 1963, only foetuses delivered after at least 28 weeks pregnancy which showed no sign of 
life were required to be registered with the provincial authorities; as of Jan. 1, 1964, all provinces (except New- 
foundland) provide for the compulsory registration of all stillbirths of 20 or more weeks gestation, a ‘stillbirth’ 
being defined as ‘‘the complete expulsion or extraction from its mother, after at least 20 weeks pregnancy, of a product 
of conception in which, after such expulsion or extraction, there is no breathing, beating of the heart, pulsation of 
the umbilical cord, or unmistakable movement of voluntary muscle’. Available data for stillbirths of 20-27 weeks 


pregnancy for those provinces having this legislation in effect before 1963 are obtainable from the Vital Statistics 
Section, DBS. j 


12.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Province, 1941-63 


Born to 
Born to All Mothers Unmarried 
Mothers! 
Year 
Yu- | N- | Can- P.C. 
Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | yon W. |i adaz || No of 
ay Total 
NumMBERS (28 WEHKS OR MORE GESTATION) 
Av. 1941-45 | 191 50 | 388 | 295 |2,786 |1,988 | 345 | 348 | 327 | 309 1 6 116,845 
“ 1946-50 | 215 54 | 358 | 320 |2,898 |2,020 | 349] 350] 385 | 352 2 8 7,187 
“1951-55 | 222 62'| .3387 | 291 |2,705. 2,017 | 336) 313} 425 | 374 6 11 ||7,088 
“ 1956-60 | 274 46 | 304 | 267 |2,446 |1,992 | 301 | 262] 3881] 418 5 12 116,714 
Mt DE Sees aa 281 46 | 300 | 222 |1,929 |1,870 | 301 | 266 | 372] 412 4 16 |16,019 
HOG2 as aye nc 249 58 | 277 | 238 |1,824 |1,925 | 276 | 248 | 388 | 377 iS 19 |5, 882 
1968 hc ws 265 52 | 240 | 236 |1,800 |1,873 | 269 | 243 | 367 | 365 5 17 |5, 7382 
1000 
per |, 
Rates Illegitimate 


Live Births! 


Av. 1941-45 | 20.5 | 22.8 | 25.6 | 22.6 | 28.5 | 25.6 | 21.8 | 18.9 | 17.4 | 17.5 | 11.4 | 15.7 || 24.7 30.8 
“ 1946-50 | 17.4 | 18.9 | 19.9 | 19.0 | 25.1 | 19.2 | 18.1 | 16.0 | 15.9 | 13.6 | 8.7 | 12.5 |] 20.2 24.2 
* 1961-55, | 17.0} 19.0 | 18.4 | 17.7 | 21.0} 1556 | 15.7 | 1358"| 18.7 | 12.9 | 14.1 | 16.5 |) 17.0 20.3 
© 1956-60 | 18.3) 17.1 ] 15.9) | 16.1 | 41725 713.0 | 13.4) 10.9.) 10.5.) 10.7 | 1007 || 12.3))) 14.38 15.6 
TGAied «bigs ss 1820))) 1652) 1555 | 1354 | 4st | 14.9 129 tL 96s) 108% | oot LEsSai 12.27 14.6 
MUD Zeta, o «6 16.5 | 20.7 | 14.3 | 14.6 | 1325 |) 12.3 |°12.0 | 10.6} 10.0 | 9.9} 5.5 | 16.8 || 12.5 14.4 
ROOD ars oi5ie(s 2's eo \ iv. Gt Lose) tovOraloron tone ilies rl0). SeleeOeor ie “Oe celaOO) mid Gulder3 13.6 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941-50. 2 Figures 


for Newfoundland are included from 1949. 
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Table 13 illustrates the fact that the risk of having a stillborn child increases with the 
age of the mother. Although stillbirth rates for mothers of all ages have been declining, 
they continue to be three to four times as high for mothers over 40 years of age as for 
mothers under 30. The average age of mothers who bore stillborn children in 1963 was 
29.9 years; the median age was 29.3. The average age of mothers who bore legitimate 
live-born children was 27.9 and of those who bore illegitimate live-born offspring was 23.4. 


13.—Stillbirths and Ratios per 1,000 Live Births, by Age of Mother, 1963 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Age Group of Mother 


Under 20 YVOATS. 06. eee eee eect eect ee eee eter ences 


dT EER a vercieralg avetaverthe ivi erstens ore ugha unis, sasietat tet ocr: obavenetemtlateve, Srarecstotete 
25 — 29 OS meteictar tans carhoroatt wre eeisiewiateetak o stie Se eae nee 
30 — 34 ere ter aces See CO ep OOO Soc een ae 
35 — 39 LR hs Be POOR Tae IE Ge OME SO tee wa. Oe MeO ToD 
40 — 44 Sed Fekss 5 hess ie cuss Al orohacen teas cai ehoteege ole Lois gst aa's aL eget stn 
45 — 49 Oded egatea cv eye Hoe OEE 6: ake + Pde an Sass sede ets etuskniet Rasta tea eles 
DULY CRIS OF OVER ae. scetsers citiversyn crass seattle Hah eicts Sew AT Gp metros 
FA'ZOS NO DIS EALEG ie ncactetascetlopaieas is fexractcldcbat eam ee asoseit avira salar usted saist toners 


TPOtals vA NGOS oe, leche ees atts oicere cers sesatstesteyin noreent 


Average age of mothers 
Median age of mothers! 


1 The age above and below which half of the stillbirths occurred. 


Table 14 shows the causes of stillbirths in 1963. 


14. Stillbirths, by Cause, 1963 


International vs 
List No. Sg BURS 
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@hronie diseaseunmopher en a. eectecem dace ental. 
Acute disease inMMOlNEr: aaNet eee eh oe tee tee 
Diseases and conditions of pregnancy and childbirth... 
Absorption of toxic substance from mother............ 
Dittieultiesin 1 alsoul we eeedes otemiae cer oen ri atere nectar 


Bir Gvinjulyaccce eects eet sieicauyeee se reer 
Congenital malformation of foetus............+....++8- 
Diseases of foetus and ill-defined causes............... 


MAT Cattses Barca hoe sc tote otter 3 deaais eects 


Section 3.—Deaths* 


Stillbirth 
Live Births | Stillbirths | |, shieee 
Live Births 
No. No. No. 
40,518 403 9.9 
139,621 1,240 8.9 
121,554 1,247 10.3 
84,302 1,094 13.0 
47,665 958 20.1 
14,959 464 31.0 
1,033 40 38.7 
11 1 90.9 
661 20 
450,324 5,467 12.1 
Par lest 29.9 
26.7 29.3 
Males | Females Total 
No. No. No. 
See erecoe 2 66 138 
Pye ete 16 12 28 
Bias Rowe eae 247 210 457 
eee ee ee 3 — 3 
shatete ney oie 166 143 309 
1 ARO AM oe 33 35 68 
arepoter sucuansiees 1,188 1,000 2,188 
As aot 33 20 53 
code a teeaiat 309 432 741 
Suitecnee re 885 862 1,747 
te aa 2,952 2,780 5,732 


No official crude} death rates are available prior to 1921, but some indication of these 
may be obtained from studies of the early censuses as follows:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 

Period Death Rate Period Death Rate 

(per 1,000 7 (per 1,000 

Population) Population) 
Tet heel lees GHC OA ORe A GOO 22 L891 100 TER. alotetevss 3 tester 16 
[S61 A714 foe. 5 cteieteas cc steretcke 21 QOL Vis. oe: dtowat bushaete fete ane tare 13 
VSTISSIS Secensee ciate lege eocterete.s 19 1071 OLS Ah. Sea Soh es ane te 13 

USSI—Od ae ectocrshe cee eenetra : 18 


*For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 282-283. 
} A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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As is typical of pioneer populations, Canada had a high death rate in the mid-1850’s 
when the country was still in the throes of pioneer settlement. The crude death rate 
during that period is estimated as between 22 and 25. Although no data are available, it 
is assumed that, while mortality at all ages was high, the rate among infants, children and 
young adults must have been particularly so since even in the 1920’s mortality in these 
ages was still quite high. With the gradual increase in population density and in urbaniza- 
tion and improved sanitation and medical services, the crude rate was halved during the 
80 years between 1851 and 1930, dropping from about 22 to 11. It declined steadily to 
slightly over 8 in the late 1950’s, dropped to a low of 7.7 in 1961 and 1962, and was 7.8 in 
1963. This is one of the lowest crude death rates in the world. 


Table 1, pp. 243-244, shows the trends since 1941 in the provinces and territories. The 
generally low rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly the result of their younger average 
population; the uniformly higher rate in British Columbia is attributable mainly to a high 
proportion of people in the older age groups. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Age and Sex Distribution of Deaths.—During the period of national vital statistics 
(1921 to date), the mortality pattern at all ages has been steeply downward. Of major 
significance in lowering the over-all death rate were the reductions in infant mortality, in 
childhood death rates and in those of young adults. In 1931, over 19 p.c. of all male deaths 
occurred among persons of five to 45 years of age; in 1963 only a little over 10 p.c. took place 
in this age group. Among females in the same age group the proportion dropped from just 
under 22 p.c. to 7.5 p.c. 

Tables 15 and 16 illustrate the very large reductions in death rates that have taken 
place since 1931 in each age group of the population. By far the greatest reductions have 
been among the young of both sexes. However, even though the rates for females at 
every age have always been consistently lower than those for males, female death rates 
have been declining faster and the differences are gradually widening. Between 1931 
and 1963 the rates for all females dropped by 31 p.c. as compared with only 14 p.c. for 
males. 


15.—Percentage Change in Death Rates for Each Age Group, 1931 to 1963 


Age Group Males Females Age Group Males Females 
IN CRCEML CV. CAT. Caceres a2 chee cioteys —68.6 —69.2 45 — 49 years...........6.-. —20.8 —50.0 
Pe erae GALS ter cece tiers —82.4 —85.2 OO Te et cme eae ae —12.1 —43.3 
= a eee ea ere —68.2 —76.5 DO 100 Sm Cantata kecratsre ne — 0.0 —41.9 
OY ee ee ce —66.7 —80.0 ee na + 5.2 —36.2 
UE SS Ds Ae a —56.0 — [207 6527 69. (78, Be. ee. Be. 14 —31.0 
7h ice 9, ee eal: 5 SA a FS —43.8 —§8152 LORS (4) PSSEE. Se igs Berna ook — 1.6 —30.3 
{4g 0A)) a ER tc SR —52.9 —81.6 Ot 19. PEM, Sarcthe Boao on — 5.6 —29.8 
AU ces Syl ER oe Sea a —54.3 —78.6 SOR 84 FR oo Ae evaradh — 6.8 —18.7 
BOOM en TRE aR —47.6 —72.9 85 years or OVEr............. — 7.1 — 8.0 
AVS 20 | ih a ae | eS —37.0 —58.0 
AWVASES 20. Hise: —14.3 —31.2 


Despite the very considerable reduction that has taken place in infant mortality, more 
deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any other single year. Of the total deaths 
occurring in 1931, almost one quarter were of children under five years of age and more than 
three quarters of those were of children under one year of age; of the deaths occurring in 
1963, almost 10 p.c. were of children under five years and of those about 86 p.c. were under 
one year. Most of the reduction took place among children over the age of one month but 
there was also a notable decrease in all childhood ages up to five years. 


The reductions in the mortality rates in early and middle years of life have had the 
effect of increasing the number of people in the older age groups and raising the average age 
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AGE-SPECIFIC DEATH RATES, 1963 


RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION 
240 


25+29 45-49 | 55+59 | 65-69 | 75+79 | 85+ 


20-24 30-34 40+44 50-54 60-64 70-74 80-84 
AGE GROUPS 


at death. In 1931 the average age at death of males was 43.1 years and of females 44.8 
years; by 1963 this had advanced to 60.5 years and 64.1 years, respectively. On the other 
hand, the median age increased during the same period from 50.8 to 68.2 for males, and 
from 52.1 to 72.9 for females. This means that half of all the females who died during 1963 
were over 73 years of age, while for males half had reached 68 years. Since 1931 the gains 
in median age were 17.4 years for males and 20.8 for females. 


16.— Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1963 


19311 19411 1951 1961 1963 
Age Group SS 
Male | Female! Male | Female} Male | Female} Male | Female} Male | Female - 
NUMBERS 
Under teyear wer oes: 11,667 8,693 8,788 6, 448 8,375 6,298 7,447 5,493 7,079 5,191 
Us A Vears feS sitesinde 2,844 2,533 1,878 1,566 1,421 1,151 1,154 844 1,148 819 
_ ss 1,241 963 888 670 711 466 672 405 726 471 
10—14 “ 806 787 536 461 284 527 278 537 276 
15—19 “ P32 1,118 823 721 457 840 322 917 442 
20—24 “ 1,453 1,332 1,039 1,009 549 969 342 1,114 392 
25—29 “ 1,414 1,317 1,173 988 660 895 418 926 407 
30— 34 “ 1, 432 1,211 1,148 1,070 778 1,041 562 1,030 543 
35 — 39 “ 1,574 1,497 1,242 1,281 1,015 1,422 880 1,440 849 
40—44 “ 1,493 ) 1,744 1,464 1,756 1,266 1,916 1,099 1,981 1,213 
45—49 “ 1,738 2,416 1,817 2,463 1,607 2,993 1,617 3,015 1,729 
50— 54 “ 1,993 3,355 2,227 3,525 2,083 4,242 POET 4,391 Zaha 
55— 59 “ 2,246 4,394 2,851 4,741 2,832 5,494 2,749 5,906 2,894 
60— 64 “ 2,855 5,288 3,483 6,465 3,902 7,028 3,725 7,355 3,997 
65— 69 “ 3,348 6,057 4,412 8,007 5,119 8,545 5,304 8,663 5,314 
70— 74 “ 4,073 6,495 4,981 8,748 6,439 | 10,582 7,058 | 10,497 7,224 
75—79 “ 4,029 6,421 5,461 8,254 6,904 | 10,970 8,290 | 11,448 8,806 
80— 84 “ 3,215 5,020 4,906 6,232 6,130 8,635 7,871 9,388 8, 753 
85 years or over 2,998 3,846 4,540 5,336 6,319 7,337 8,782 8,345 9,834 
Totals, All Ages 47,988 | 68,852 | 50,787 | 71,564 | 54,259 | 82,709 | 58,276 | 85,901 | 61,466 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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16.— Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1963—concluded 
| 
1931! 19411 1951 1961 1963 
Age Group 
Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male | Female 
PERCENTAGES 
Wndertsyeari..2 saga. « 20.6 18.1 13.8 12.7 ines 11.6 9.0 9.4 8.2 8.4 
1— 4 years............ 5.0 5.3 2.9 3.1 2.0 2.1 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.3 
i ROE ows Amaee ss, 2.2 2.0 1.4 1.3 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.8 
LSS he ee 155, ley 1.2 A i | 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.4 
oi AO pee boa. ee g Gee as 2.3 2.4 1.8 1.6 1.0 0.8 120 0.6 Hel Onn 
Fi OY oe a ne 2.7 3.0 2.1 2.0 1.4 1.0 1.2 0.6 1.3 0.6 
Oe So's a cineie oes 2.5 2.9 2.1 2.3 1.4 1.2 ies 0.7 sbeil 0.7 
ee 2 ES eae 2.3 3.0 1.9 2.3 1.5 1.4 1.3 120) 1.2 0.9 
2 SSC ees Pasit 3.3 2.3 2.4 1.8 1.9 Le 1.5 dag 1.4 
(AS. =e eS a ee 3563 sel 2.7 2.9 2.5 2.3 2.3 1.9 2.3 2.0 
NGS ay Eee re 4.1 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.4 Bal) 3.6 2.8 3.5 2.8 
ASS Be ae eee eres 5.0 4.2 AG) 4.4 4.9 3.8 5.1 3.8 Dhl. 3.8 
OO ONT bea cere 5.4 4.7 6.9 5.6 6.6 5.2 6.6 4.7 6.9 4.7 
CUSSC) Ga poem aenee 6.3 5.9 8.3 6.9 9.0 7.2 8.5 6.4 8.6 6.5 
Ch (COBY Pere HOSS 7.0 9.5 8.7 2, 9.4 10.3 9.1 10.1 8.6 
NO 1S ee 8.6 8.5 10.2 9.8 12.2 11.9 12.8 12.1 12.2 11.8 
OR OME ah inte cos cx thse oath 8.4 10.1 10.7 11.5 12.7 13.3 14.2 13.3 14.3 
Chaat Ay ane ae 5.7 6.7 7.9 Ces 8.7 11.3 10.4 13.5 10.9 14,2 
85 years or Over.........- 4.5 6.2 6.0 8.9 vets) 11.6 8.9 15.1 9.7 16.0 
Totals, All Ages..... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 
Rates PER 1,000 PopuLation 
Minder di yeari.s.« iss. crjee 94.4 74.4 67.0 51.9 42.7 34.0 30.5 D3. 29.6 22.9 
WeSs4tyearstn. sss Soae. 6.8 6.1 4.7 4.0 Jal 1.8 1.3 1.0 1.2 0.9 
= ag DSS I Ce 2.2 ire dia’, 1.3 1.0 On, 0.6 0.4 Ona 0.4 
1G a he hel ll al acura we 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.0 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.3 0.5 0.3 
RGM Mew. crs A yenten 2.5 2.2 2.0 1.5 1.4 0.9 1.2 0.5 1 0.6 
AVS TLY Sh a Re eee 3.2 3.2 2.6 2.0 1.9 1.0 ig 0.6 1.8 0.6 
ay, ras) OSS ee 3.4 3.8 2.7 2.5 1.8 1.1 1.5 0.7 1.6 0.7 
3D SSR a ee eee 3.5 4.2 2.8 2.8 2.1 1.5 1.6 0.9 1.6 0.9 
2) aes ah OG ei a 4.2 4.8 3.8 3.4 2.5 2.0 2.3 1.4 2.2 1.3 
HS a ee ee 5.4 5.0 5.0 4.5 3.9 3.0 3.4 2.0 3.4 2.1 
Leas 0 ea es Laid 6.6 HES 6.0 6.4 4.5 ate 3.2 Oat Bue 
0) SSS Ey eae 10.7 9.0 10.6 8.1 10.4 6.5 9.6 5.3 9.4 5.1 
Ge RY Gn eee 15.4 13.4 16.0 12.3 16.2 10.2 15.2 8.0 15.4 7.9 
HSS Ce OS Se eee 22.9 20.7 24.2 18.5 24.5 16.1 24.0 12.8 24.1 13.2 
OD Sie Sa ee eee 35.2 30.3 37.3 30.4 35.1 24.9 35.7 21.4 35.7 20.9 
FO —— iA een OA ERR Bee 50.0 49.1 58.5 47.0 54.5 41.6 54.0 34.2 54.1 34.2 
1) Oe ea re 87.4 82.9 95.7 79.7 87.6 (8 81.8 59.2 82.5 58.2 
SD) Ss a a ee 134.1 127. 147.6 131.2 135.5 120.7 125.1 101.2 125.0 103.3 
85 years or over.......... 228.1 212.6 241.9 229.3 235.1 212.0 208.9 192.2 211.8 195.5 
Totals, All Ages..... 10.5 9.6 10.8 9.1 10.1 7.8 9.0 6.5 9.0 6.6 
Average age at death yrs.| 43.1 44.8 51.5 53.4 56.3 58.7 59.7 63.1 60.5 64.1 
Median age at death? “ 50.8 52.1 61.2 63.6 65.5 68.8 67.9 72.2 68.2 72.9 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


number of annual deaths occurred. 


2 The age above and below which half of the total 


Table 17 indicates the variations from province to province in average and median 
ages at death; these, in turn, are dependent in large measure on the age distribution of the 
population as well as on varying mortality rates at each age. 
land a high mortality rate among infants and young children reduces the average and 
median age for that province, while the reverse is the case in British Columbia and several 
other provinces with older populations. 


For example, in Newfound- 
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17.— Average and Median Ages at Death, by Sex and Province, 1963 


Average Age at Death || Median Age at Death! 
Provinee or Territory 
Males Females Males Females 
yrs yrs. yrs yrs 
I Neeierticounnn cll aa Cllrcscn octet ites teens rate aaa ey SOIT E eee Potaae 51.0 57.4 62.8 69.8 
Prince WiGward..slan di. mae pec neni canteen crete acrer 63.2 70.8 71.6 78.3 
ING SOU foodie bees Ae A cre rae oie AEE coher ors 61.6 66.7 69.4 74.9 
New: Bruns wih... pct ite va.c ike Grete vars Octane sie RO eave tn eae cre 59.9 63.9 69.1 Tel 
QUS eG iF eee acs oR Sra a etree lon ae eer Eve 56.6 60.1 64.3 69.4 
CO) sts ufo PRR Sie GRR ce EREE ab Go Gea tO OG GOMES Tt FO aSeIG atin eto 61.8 66.5 68.3 73.9 
Manito ba ewe aiacsve ce eiied cL eet teraite totes oeioh otek tn. eielametetesins 63.8 65.4 71.6 73.7 
Saskatelhewantss <: 5 devcrre ureter. a crate meee ose oem relels shel metabo ie 63.4 64.4 72.3 74.1 
DN hots: a hae at ee a ec ER 6 0 tT eR Or arr Ah ARE te, ea Sa 60.0 61.7 69.2 72.0 
British: Columbia steeepcic.c ce cetacs me sete cioveicle Sees te pee eee 64.7 67.3 (PAP 75.3 
Vilkon ernitory: <b verte aaah cots Wee alee aerate ale deamon ss 47.6 36.2 a5 Bon 
INGOT ba WeSteCerrivOLies ss +. sho teieer cre aes Ban ore 8 cI NP ease 20.2 25.1 
Canada scr Bes Sect Gece com Meads «cp Mergen es 60.5 64.1 68.2 72.9 


1 The age above and below which half of the total number of annual deaths occurred. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 245-247, shows the numbers of deaths in 
urban centres of 20,000 population or over in 1963 and the average numbers for the period 
1956-60; death rates for urban centres cannot be computed for these years since their popula- 
tions are not known for intercensal periods. 


Causes of Death.—Table 18 summarizes the most recent figures for deaths and death 
rates in Canada grouped according to the International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes. 
Over 80 p.c. of the deaths are caused by diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, 
diseases of early infancy, the respiratory diseases, and nephritis. Because of the rise in the 
average age at death during the past thirty years, the proportion of deaths from causes that 
affect older people has increased. Cancer and diseases of the cardiovascular-renal systems 
now account for a larger proportion of all deaths. By the same token, deaths from causes 
that mainly affect children and young adults have declined. 


18.— Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1962 and 1963 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Abie: ee diss Cause of Death 
viated Tat. 1962 1963 1962 1963 
List S 
Joyal 001-008 | Tuberculosis of respiratory system......... 692 674 3.7 3.6 
B 2 010-019 | Tuberculosis, other forms.................. 93 82 0.5 0.4 
B 3 020-029 | Syphilis and its sequele................... 129 117 0.7 0.6 
B 4 O40 eR yp hOldute vr oars. a catvasteersi siemeanreis rete ate 2 1 -- -- 
B5 043 | Cholera...... Be Ice ere re Lo ae ERS - _ — _— 
B6 045-048 | Dysentery, all forms...................-++ 17 5 0.1 -- 
B7 050, 051 | Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat.. 8 5 -- -- 
B8 OSa (Dip huhenta. cramer. crv. ct tame aes ae ons 9 a -- -- 
B 9 O56 IGiVhoopins: coughivamrey. settee l-.ce eeceeeeen een 24 28 0.1 0.1 
B10 057 | Meningococcal infections. ................+ 40 37 0.2 0.2 
Bll OSS MPlacuce |. TERRE eran te rd eritate eter _ _ _ — 
B12 O80u Acutespolomiyelitisn sree rtaareotiiaceer 7 16 -- 0.1 
B13 OSS Sinall boxset cram mE piace sunie cincceaers — — = a= 
B14 0851s Messlesigts . st). ore artate ne ee reer feet: 81 73 0.4 0.4 
Bl5 100-108 | Typhus and other rickettsial diseases...... — — — _ 


B16 WUO=UN 7 | Mal arian octave cccrsacerars sieyere revs te ass boistororeitc« ener 1 1 -- 
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18.—Deaths and Rates per 160,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1962 and 1963—concluded 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Abie ES Cause of Death 
viated ik 1962 1963 1962 1963 
List 
030-039, 041, 
042, 044, 049, 
BI7 ere Br All other diseases classified as infective and 
081-083, PUL ASURIC rearo cnccltia see, «nthe aust \ecake ais tae ters is 404 363 9.2 1.9 
086-096, 
120-138 
B18 140-205 | Cancer (all malignant neoplasms).......... 24,519 25,077 132.0 132.7 
(CAN CERIN cle cote saat, aes utone. Oras ei teense 23,155 23, 687 124.7 125.1 
(201) Modgicinisdisease......c8.. 306 dea soe ae 238 280 158 1.6: 
(204) Leukzemia and aleukemia............... 1,126 1,160 6.1 6.1 
B19 210-239 | Benign and unspecified neoplasms.......... 357 355 1.9 1.9 
B20 260) |) Dialbetkesmmrellagusty.< --cieeotcstere teehee «ae as 2,169 2,302 1b ei 12.2 
B2i B90=298" | UAmesiitAei ect tov ters cick pene ee mots tres dee = 335 352 1.8 1.9 
B22 330-334 | Vascular lesions affecting central nervous 
BVAUCIIG ar coos cele as cm Sie mime ete eeoretrere vcee eis 15,300 15,410 82.4 81.6 
B23 340 | Non-meningococcal meningitis............. 193 178 1.0 0.9 
B24 400-402 | Rheumatiefever.......0sdec0sssseswereeeass 49 39 0.3 0.2 
B22 410-416 | Chronic rheumatic heart disease........... 1,347 1,403 733 7.4 
B26 420-422 | Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
GISCABOS ee rete iaeiep che Saye MEM Sterne 44,438 45,627 239.3 241.5 
B27 430-434 | Other diseases of heart.............0..-00- 2,147 2,184 11.6 11.6 
B28 440-443 | Hypertension with heart disease........... 2,995 2,858 16.1 15.1 
B29 444-447 | Hypertension without mention of heart..... 876 770 4.7 4.1 
B30 ARO =483) lain fluenza tamer ic saa Mires eines aes 572 1,183 Oni! 6.3 
B31 4902493) Pneumonia cna. aes oan cltietebye creases 2 teres Ooo 5, 782 28.3 30.6 
B32 DO0=5028 | “Bronchitis... 5. teehee. seis seeps cise ais <%s 923 1,066 5.0 5.6 
B33 540, 541 | Ulcer of stomach and duodenum........... 934 952 5.0 5.0 
B34 HOUSOOSa|| ADDERGTCILIS) hie. geycte te ewe eee meaner 157 139 0.8 Oy 
B35 560, 561, 570 | Intestinal obstruction and hernia........... 862 975 4.6 Dae 
B36 543, 571, 572 | Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and colitis 
except diarrhoea of the newborn.......... 889 916 4.8 4.8 
B37 HSl, || KGirrhosis op iliver te... ee tees sete ote < oer 1,052 1,093 5.7 5.8 
B38 590-594 | Nephritis and nephrosis.................... 1,462 1,369 7.9 7.2 
B39 610 | Hyperplasia of prostate............0cee..0. 438 512 4.71 5.41 
B40 640-652, 660, i ee of pregnancy, childbirth and 
670-689 the paerperrimi Bk cs wate. mee te roe ee tess 191 165 40.72 35, 42 
B41 750-759 | Congenital malformations...........-.....- 2,896 2,699 15.6 14.3 
B42 760-762 | Birth injuries, postnatal asphyxia and 
etelectasigtites.Aecsrcls ccit= ce cetera: sities. 5 2,813 2,600 15.1 13.8 
B43 763-768 | Infections of the newborn.................. 526 477 2.8 2.5 
B44 769-776 | Other diseases peculiar to early infancy 
and immaturity (unqualified)............ 3,977 3, 963 21.4 21.0 
B45 780-795 | Senility without mention of psychosis, ill- 
defined and unknown causes.............- EPH 1,229 6.9 6.5 
B46 Residual! || All other diseases)... s).0seratansenreaienc 11,562 12,345 62.3 65.3 
BE47 E810—E835 | Motor vehicle accidents...............-+0- 4,325 4,451 23.3 23.6 
BIASE Perey Voce |\All Bther accidents. .......0ccucctas i>. 5,759 | 5,804 |) 31.0 | 30.7 
EE ee ent N\Suiciderers ec trvad.+--.jepseewdsTaees sto. 1,331 | 1,436 72 7.6 
BE50 Sea aon Homicide and operations of war............ 266 247 1.4 1.3 
Totals, All Causes................. 143,699 | 147,367 773.8 779.9 
1 Per 100,000 males. 2 Per 100,000 live births. 


Accidents have displaced infectious diseases in recent years as one of the major killers. 
Table 19 shows clearly that accidents are, by far, the leading cause of death among males 
from age 1 to 45 and one of the five major causes above that age. Although less predomi- 
nant among females, accidents are also one of the leading causes of female death beyond the 
first year of life. 
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CAUSES OF DEATH, 1963 


PER CENT 
12 
| 


CARDIOVASCULAR 
DISEASES 


CANCER 


ACCIDENTS 


INFLUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
PNEUMONIA* 


DISEASES OF 
EARLY INFANCY 


CONGENITAL 
MALFORMATIONS 


OTHER CAUSES 


*EXCLUDING PNEUMONIA OF THE NEWBORN. 


Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


Table 1, pp. 243-244, and Table 20 show the striking improvement that has taken place 
in the rate of infant mortality during the past twenty years. Although 64,823 of the 
2,368,986 children born in the five years 1959-63 died before reaching their first birthday, 
157,862 others lived who would have died at the infant mortality rate prevailing in the 
period 1926-30. This improvement is attributable to many factors—the higher proportion 
of births taking place in hospital or under proper prenatal and postnatal care, better super- 
vision of water supplies, improved sanitation, pasteurization of milk, the use of antibiotics, 
improved home environment as a result of higher living standards and, in recent years, the 
generally lower age of mothers. 


The variations that exist in infant mortality rates from province to province and from 
one locality to another may be explained by differences in the extent to which these factors 
apply provincially or locally. Among the provinces, the 1963 male infant mortality rates 
ranged from a low of 26 to a high of 47, compared with the national average of 30—the 
latter including the very high rate among the Northwest Territories aboriginal population. 
Female rates ranged from 12 to 29, compared with the national rate of 23. While the 
national and provincial rates for both sexes have been declining steadily for some years, for 
some unknown reason there were a number of reversals in provincial rates recently. 
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Table 20 shows that mortality among male infants is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than that 
among female infants for Canada, with wider variations for the individual provinces. For 
the country as a whole, out of every 1,000 infant boys born alive in 1963, 30 died before 
reaching their first birthday, whereas out of every 1,000 infant girls born alive, 23 died 
within one year. As already pointed out, there are on the average 1,057 males born to 
every 1,000 females but, because male infant mortality is higher, the excess of males is 
reduced greatly by the end of the first year. For example, in 1960-63 there were 970,167 
male children born compared with 919,544 female children, an excess of 50,623 or 5.5 p.c.; 
in the same period, 29,477 male children died during their first year compared with 21,751 
female children so that the excess of males at one year of age was reduced to 42,897 or 4.7 p.c. 


20.—Distribution of Infant Deaths by Province and Sex, 1941-63 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
F 1000 | 1.000 | P T F "000 | 1500 
: e- 5 13 rovince or Territor : e- 1,000 | 1,000 
Province and Year Males males | Male |Female' and Year Y | Males males | Male |Female 
Live | Live Live | Live 
Births} Births Births} Births 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland...... 1951 361 276 | 60.3 | 48.0 || Saskatchewan..... 1941 531 415 | 56.1 46.2 
1961 335 253 41.7 Seed) 1951 853 823 31.8 30.4 
1962 327 270 42.2 36.9 1961 373 245 30.3 21.0 
1963 377 215 47.3 Pees 1962 339 266 28.5 23.0 
1963 385 253 31.9 22.0 
Pe Beslan. .c%.-.« 1941 102 61 94.6 62.8 
1951 60 30 43.7 23 Onl Al bertamacedancwe. 1941 506 373 7.0 44.3 
1961 55 38 387.4 27.8 1951 531 358 38.6 27.0 
1962 50 37 33.2 28.4 1961 612 432 30.8 22d 
1963 46 17 30.6 11.8 1962 565 419 28.6 22.0 
1963 535 373 Pasa 19.9 
Nova Scotia........ 1941 545 363 deW Wend 
1951 344 250 38.9 30.2 || British Columbia. .1941 316 236 41.1 32.1 
1961 309 229 31.0 24.3 1951 487 352 33.8 25.8 
1962 320 294 32.0 31.2 1961 534 411 Dieak 21.8 
1963 306 207 31.4 22.5 1962 520 358 26.8 19.1 
1963 §22 357 Pie 19.5 
New Brunswick... .1941 515 421 83.1 69.3 
1951 472 363 57.6 46.0 || Yukon Territory...1951 10 9 57.8 53.3 
1961 248 186 29.1 23.0 1961 13 10 45.8 36.5 
1962 272 226 31.9 28.5 1962 14 13 47.1 52.0 
1963 244 191 29.9 Zon 1963 8 8 32.9 Sino 
OirebeGie nee. o.c hens 1941 | 3,916 | 2,854 | 85.3 65.9 || Northwest 
1951 | 3,335 | 2,486 GS) -wih 42.3 Territories...... 1951 43 27 | 185.6 81.3 
1961 | 2,464 | 1,855 34.7 28.0 1961 73 Se leased 93.2 
1962 | 2,491 | 1,803 35.9 27.5 1962 Het 99 He lol.onl|) LOtao 
1963 | 2,228 | 1,784 32.6 27.3 1963 (hs) 46 | 124.4 82.4 
OMLATION bes...) ace 1941 | 1,910 | 1,384 Silos) 39.5 
1951 | 2,010 | 1,535 33.9 27.6 
1961 | 2,090 | 1,536 25.9 20.0°|)Camadar.c:...5.-0 19411] 8,788 | 6,448 67.0 51.9 
1962 | 2,054 | 1,567 25.7 20.6 
1963 | 2,043 | 1,489 25.6 19.7 1951 | 8,375 | 6,298 42.7 34.0 
MBNIGO DAY v6 <s ose 1941 447 341 58.7 47.4 1961 | 7,447 | 5,493 30.5 2304 
1951 369 289 35.6 30.2 
1961 341 247 28.6 21.7 1962 | 7,879 | 5,562 30.6 24.3 
1962 350 250 29.9 aie 
1963 310 251 26.8 22.5 1963 | 7,079 | 5,191 29.6 22.9 


! Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small numbers of 
infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres usually vary widely 
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from year to year. As is evident from Table 2, pp. 245-247, many cities and towns have 
maintained consistently low rates as compared with the national rate or the rate for the 
province in which they are situated. 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—In 1963 almost 70 p.c. of the infant deaths were caused 
by immaturity, congenital malformations, pneumonia, postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis, 
and injury at birth. Immaturity was the underlying cause of 2,348 and was an added 
complication in 2,972 others. Congenital malformations accounted for 2,068 fatalities, 
pneumonia for 1,506, postnatal asphyxia for 1,368 and injury at birth for 1,232. Rates for 
congenital malformations and birth injuries decreased in 1963. 


21.—_Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1961-63 


Numbers Rates per 
Inter- of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death |_$ $$$ 
List No. 1961 | 1962 | 1963 || 1961 | 1962 | 1963 

QOISOT9 Ftaberculosis: cas tans asece et scaicsiiictacsenuse cere ie 8 6 5 2 1 1 
0202029) MS ligee pictemnata aeteeve scare ore lake ercxcus wlatns me ncsra Atenas 1 3 3 -< 1 1 

0452048) HD ysenteny iirc cre See oa ois temo are echo, latele ce 14 if 1 3 1 -- 

O50" Scarlet lever. at 4.mieierrasisrie ante suaercnse mere 1 1 _ -- -- — 

ObZ Ae Eirvisine Las tees so chetaraicteas torres ats vaisrne iobepappancadsete ioe 1 _— — -- = — 

Od55a | Wipbthertaenads -c-camas cctieesiewisle nesta cn atu es — _— _— — _ _ 
05651) Whooping’ cough A.sracysere sca wea d saeco 24 19 24 5 4 5 
057 | Meningococcal infections. .............2.0..0005 8 19 16 2 4 & 
OSs | Measles Seite create Pe eb ions: Dattin.« sterner teres 30 34 24 6 7 5 
140-239"! Neoplasms. santa tome iran aie ccc meee 42 37 48 9 8 10 
2 ou|Wiseases/olithymusigland’... ce. s.eenneeien mers 13 19 5 3 4 1 
325,|| Mental deficiency acu. 02-0020 ceetece see armies 75 65 67 16 14 14 
340 | Meningitis (non-meningococcal)................ 109 94 77 23 20 17 
SOL Nga Oeivisinedings er Heder ocetc aeeras dae atte 59 66 49 12 14 ll 
470-475 | Acute upper respiratory infections.............. 81 45 46 il 10 10 
480-483" |*influenzar®.s coat net oe ee eae 108 97 100 23 21 21 
490-493 | Pneumonia (4 weeks and over)...............+. 1,273 1,232 1,146 268 262 246 
S00=5025 Bronchitis wis ergedmancenic orice una nieer oun meters 74 84 45 16 18 10 
543: | ‘Gastritis'and duodenitis. ...........-.000.0se0s 4 2 3 1 -- 1 
560-570 | Hernia and intestinal obstruction............... 107 97 108 22 21 23 
571 | Gastro-enteritis and colitis................2.05. 400 373 372 84 79 80 

572 | Chronic enteritis, and ulcerative colitis......... 2 4 2 -- 1 -- 
750-759 | Congenital malformations..................+.+5 2,192 2,230 | 2,068 461 475 444 
CC TOR AVM RA Ran ieee lopbeid ateyey ee wos shy icy RN eel bem Brat > 1,264 | 1,888 |) 1.232 266 285 265 
762 | Postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis....... sonal ely 1,475 1,368 316 314 294 
763 | Pneumonia of newborn (under 4 weeks) 58 410 408 360 86 87 77 
764 | Diarrhoea of newborn (under 4 weeks). 86 73 67 18 16 14 
765-768 | Other infections of newborn............ 43 45 50 9 10 11 
(OIn Antena tal box saImisyperacis:. cor sutcerceeuastersre eae 120 107 87 25 ae 19 
(Onley throblastosisma ners t cima. see crreaie Steers 325 336 289 68 72 62 
771 | Hemorrhagic disease of newborn.............. 97 84 83 20 18 18 
772 | Nutritional maladjustment.................05. 53 48 35 11 10 8 
773 | Ill-defined diseases peculiar to early infancy.... 972 | 1,095} 1,118 204 233 240 
CGA T1G: | TIA CULE yore wee ten ce caine etek eee ae 2, 284 2,304 2,348 480 491 504 
795 | Ill-defined and unknown causes............+..-- 80 46 51 17 10 11 
E810-E825 | Motor vehicle accidents.................0..0005 24 17 19 5 4 4 
E}900H004 le Accidental tals ccnaemyevc. oc vomcisrsctei caste of 14 16 13 3 3 3 
E916 | Accidents caused by fire.................00000 23 31 22 5 i 5 
E921, E922 | Inhalation and ingestion of food or other object. 317 313 290 67 67 62 
E924, E925 | Accidental mechanical suffocation.............. 178 147 162 37 31 35 
Other accidental and violent deaths............ 64 51 50 13 11 11 
Other specified causes... ......00cccseeceeeeees 458 473 417 96 101 90 
Totals, All Cawsesiicec. oels-ccur.ssateeniee 12,940 | 12,941 | 12,270 || 2,720 | 2,755 | 2,634 


Age at Death.—Of the 12,270 infants who died within a year of their birth, 8,411, or 
over 68 p.c., were less than one month old—4,904 during the first day of life, 2,569 from the 
second to the seventh day, and 938 during the three following weeks. 
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22.—Infant Deaths, by Age, 1963 


‘ Cumulative 4 Cumulative 
, er= | ——————_——_ er- 
Time of Death | Number centage | 4 her me er Time of Death | Number centage | Number Pet 
SOS Ew ate os Ae 4,904 40.0 4,904 40.0 || Ist month...... 8,411 68.5 8,411 68.5 
Indo Meee ae 1,016 8.3 5,920 ASC2aIR2N. Wise Sanat 870 7.1 9,281 75.6 
Brmecan. Sb. gece ere 746 6.1 6, 666 O44 OG Ue mee meses 735 6.0 10,016 81.6 
athe sa aot oae 320 2.6 6, 986 SOLO rath. enters 552 4.5 10,568 86.1 
Bibi On swersc cee 195 1.6 7,181 OSION| Ot ee een 430 3.5 10,998 89.6 
(4c ae 159 1.3 7,340 OOS" Othamenaee eter 296 2.4 11,294 92.0 
MBLs Steins 3 133 1.1 7,473 GOO ith oe eer 270 2.2 11,564 94.2 
Sth ore 149 12 11,7138 95.5 
isti week.......... 7,473 60.9 7,473 GOSOOthee recere 160 1.3 11,873 96.8 
Fe TC ee es en ae 466 8 7,939 6457 10th Se tecemar. 153 1.2 12,026 98.0 
SEL aided Aercenrers 249 2.0 8,188 Gif NLL thee eee 1385 ap! 12,161 99.1 
Ts see gis Se eae 223 1.8 8,411 GS. bl2th “os cea. 109 0.9 12,270 100.0 


Neonatal Mortality —Deaths occurring within the first four weeks of birth are conven- 
tionally referred to as ‘neonatal’ deaths. Table 22 shows that over two thirds of all infant 
deaths occur in this hazardous neonatal period and, as would be expected, are caused 
mainly by conditions associated with pregnancy or delivery. Table 23 gives numbers and 
rates of neonatal deaths for 1941-63 and the chart on p. 270 compares the major causes of 
such deaths with all infant deaths from the same causes. 


23.—Neonatal Mortality,! by Province, 1941-63 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | Y.T. i Canada 
NUMBERS 

Av. 1941-45... 344 §8 | 498. 453 1 3,329 142,061 | 425,| 469.15 463 | 400] ... +h 8,076 
“ 1946-50... 346 62 | 4038 | 527 | 3,395 | 2,511 | 442 | 505 | 553 | 533 ae ae 9,052 
7 19D1-55.. 2. 294 AB, 342, |391a) 3,241 | 2,476 || 395 || 4260) 1552) 536 8 30 || 8,736 
“ 1956-60.... 324 64 | 3384] 322 | 3,187 | 2,652 | 402 | 414! 622] 648 8 54 || 8,970 
iY se 325 64 | 327 | 250) |..2,855 || 2.627 | 380 |) 395.\, 707 | 595 10 39 || 8,564 
MOG Zo ercrs csc, cain ems 329 55 | 380 | 302 | 2,948 | 2,682 | 381 |) 413 |} 635) 601 15 42 | 8,783 
MO Gor earcn cea 6s 312 37 | 816) 276) 2,813 } 2,619 | 3479) 401%) 643) |! 587 a 53 |} 8,411 


Rates PER 1,000 Live Birtus 


Av. 1941-45....) 37.0 | 26.5 | 27.6 | 34.7 34.0 26.5 | 26.8 | 25.4 | 24.6 | 22.6] .. oa 29.2 
“ 1946-50....) 28.0 | 18.2 | 22.4 | 31.2 29.4 23.9 | 22.9 | 23.1 | 22.8 | 20.6] .. = 25.5 
“'1951-65....| 22.4 | 16.5 | 18.7 | 23.7 25.2 19.2 | 18.5 | 18.1 | 17.8 | 17.1 | 19.9 45.0 21.0 
= +1956-60....| 21.7 | 20.1 |p Zi5y] 19.4 22.4 17.4 | 18.0 | 17.2 | 16.8 | 16.6 | 15.5 57.1 19.1 

LOTUS SS NA 20.8 | 19.0 | 16.9 | 15.1 20.8 16.7 | 16.3 | 16.5 | 18.2 | 15.4 | 17.9 34.9 18.0 

BL cactaee eats oe 21.8 | 19.6 | 19.6 | 18.3 21.8 17.2 | 16.6 | 17.7 | 16.4 | 15.8 | 27.4 37.0 18.7 

cS) Vaart 2 Wes lO e pL ico 21.0 16.9 | 15.3 | 17.0 | 16.7 | 15.7 | 14.0 45.7 18.1 


1 Prior to 1951, includes deaths under one calendar month of age; since 1951, includes deaths under 28 days. 
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CAUSES OF INFANT AND NEONATAL DEATHS, 1963 
(PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL INFANT AND TOTAL NEONATAL DEATHS) 


PER CENT 


IMMATURITY 


ALL INFANT (within one year of birth) 


POSTNATAL ASPHYXIA NEONATAL (within 28 days of birth) 
AND ATELECTASIS 


BIRTH INJURY 


CONGENITAL 
MALFORMATIONS 


INFLUENZA 
BRONCHITIS 
PNEUMONIA 


OTHER AND 
ILL-DEFINED 
CAUSES 


Perinatal Mortality ‘Perinatal’ mortality—the combined total of stillbirths and 
deaths of live-born infants occurring ‘around’ the natal period—is a relatively new vital 
statistics concept. Since such deaths frequently have the same underlying causes, asso- 
ciated with pregnancy or delivery, regardless of whether they occur before or after delivery, 
perinatal deaths are generally considered as including the combined total of stillbirths 
occurring after at least 28 weeks pregnancy and deaths of live-born infants who fail to 
survive the first week of life. 


In 1963 there were 13,205 such ‘deaths’, of which 5,732 were stillborn and 7,473 live- 
born but failed to survive one week, with a national rate of 28.0 such deaths for every 1,000 
total deliveries. This perinatal rate has declined very slowly, but steadily, from 65.2 in 
1921 to 28.0 in 1963. 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 243-244, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy and 
childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades. Although the number 
of births has been much greater in recent years, the number of maternal deaths declined 
almost steadily from 1940 (when there were 978 deaths and a rate of 40 deaths for every 
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10,000 births delivered alive) to an all-time low of 165 in 1963. Since 1951 the rate of 
maternal mortality has been under 10 and since 1959 it has been under five. Despite this 
improvement, Canada’s maternal death rate (3.5 in 1963) is higher than the rates for several 
other countries such as Sweden (2.1), Norway (2.1), Denmark (2.2) and New Zealand (2.9). 
Mortality among unmarried mothers is higher than among married mothers. 


Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 24 shows the main causes of maternal deaths 
during the years 1961-63. 


24.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1961-63 


Numbers Rates per 
Tater of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death 
List No. 1961 | 1962 | 1963 || 1961 | 1962 | 1963 
Complications of Pregmancy................... 53 52 43 11 li 9 
640,641 | Infections of the genito-urinary tract during 
DLE ONAN CY ¢-c.e0larsccre-os epee teint o ei gia > Gath ste Sh aeeooe 1 3 6 -- 
642 )) Loxeemias of pregnancy: ..s.c.. 061s deiss.s ices 29 23 21 6 5 5 
643 | Placenta previa noted before delivery........ — — — — — ast 
644 Other hemorrhage of pregnancy.............. So _ — il — —_— 
GAS ee Wetopie pregnanCYan. cic siessec-e/s/s1e sfotce.o ste 0s 4,500) 5 6 8 1 1 2 
646-649 Other complications of pregnancy ............. 15 20 8 3 4 
FADOPUIOTE oace occ cis hamitinee eco ge neste eels 26 24 27 5 5 
650, 652 | Abortion without mention of sepsis ........... 10 9 6 2 2 
651) |W VA bortion with SepSIS2s...n oc tere el aldeeisaare o's 16 15 Pak 3 3 5 
Complications of Delivery..................... 96 78 67 20 17 14 
660 | Delivery (without complication).............. —_— —- _ — _ — 
670 Delivery complicated by placenta previa or 
antepartum hemorrhage............-...--- 18 21 20 4 4 4 
671 | Delivery complicated by retained placenta.... 3 3 5 1 
672 | Delivery complicated by other postpartum 
WPM OVPN ALC Ge lece eve oheleliecsiivissene eee atoeiees reer 20 21 6 4 4 1 
673, 674 | Delivery complicated by abnormality of bony 
pelvis or malposition of foetus............... 8 6 8 2 1 2 
675 | Delivery complicated by prolonged labour of 
Other origins Owes Baas dassae ootied a nuioee 3 5 4 1 if 1 
676, 677 | Delivery with laceration or other trauma..... 27 8 10 6 2 2 
678 | Delivery with other complications of child- 
DIPtD .yes.0cts ane amar cores icra n TS 17 14 14 4 3 3 
Complications of the Puerperium............. 44 37 28 
681 Sepsis of childbirth and the puerperium....... 13 13 4 3 3 1 
682-684 | Puerperal phlebitis, thrombosis, pyrexia, pul- 
INONALY 7 CMM OOMSLO EK byes e sirieiae set cisloseleiclsle aie 13 12 9 3 3 2 
685, 686 Puerperal eclampsia and toxeemia............. 3 1 5 -- 1 
GS7-O89) ke Other: Aor: croton ete sreectas hae ore walle Nensie 8 40M 15 11 10 3 2 2 
Totals, All Puerperal Causes.......... 219 - 191 165 46 41 35 


Of the 165 maternal deaths in the latest year, 43 resulted from complications arising 
during pregnancy, about half of these from some type of toxemia; 67 resulted from a 
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complication of delivery, 28 from a post-delivery complication and 27 from abortive 
delivery. There has been an encouraging drop in maternal deaths caused by toxemia 
during the past three or four years. 


Age at Death.—Table 25 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age group; 
the average age at death is about four years higher than the average age of all mothers at 
the time of childbirth. Until recent years, the risk of mortality at childbirth was directly 
related to the age of the mother—in other words, for all mothers of over 20 years the rate 
rose with increasing age. While death rates for all age groups of mothers have been declin- 
ing, there have been rather significant changes in the rates. Formerly, the rate for mothers 
in the age group 30-34 was twice or three times as high as the rate for the 20-24 group, but 
recently mortality rates for the four age groups of mothers under 35 years of age have not 
been far apart, although after age 35 a sharp rise occurs. 


MATERNAL DEATHS 


RATE PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 
6 
1 | \ 


UNDER 20 


EES EERE 1940-42 


xs SOR MMos 
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aeeeeeesesees ee Seinen 


45 AND OVER 


ALL AGES 
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25.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 10,000 Live Births, by Age Group, 1961-63 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Rates per 
Maternal Deaths 10,000 Live Births 
Age Group 
1961 1962 1963 1961 1962 1963 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c 

Pinder 2D) years x. 3.5 oF Bes ce. 10 4.8 10 5.4 5 Sa2 2.5 2.5 1.2 
A Ne Ae RMD OR es cts a He has ose a 26 12.5 22 11.8 23 14.6 1.9 1.6 1.6 
SP ae err het 36 a7.3 37 19.9 33 20.9 2.8 3.0 2.7 
She, CEU oe SS eee ee ee 56 26.9 45 24.2 34 21.5 6.3 5.2 4.0 
Sr SSE RS Rae es ee oeeare 50 24.0 41 22.0 42 26.6 9.8 8.4 8.8 
ae Bae ee ee eee ee 25 12.0 27 14.5 20 12.7 16.0 17.5 13.4 
TO) hg ES ee ke 5 2.4 4 2.2 —_ —_ 43.6 38.6 _ 
DOTVERTS OF OVELs secccpecce ecences _ — _ — 1 0.6 — — -- 
Totals, All Ages.............. 208 100.0 186 100.0 158 100.0 3.5 

Average age at death......... yrs. 32.5 Syd S250 

Median age at death!.......... < 32.9 32.7 32.6 


1 The age below and above which half of the maternal deaths occurred. 


Section 4.—Natural Increase* 


The excess of births over deaths, commonly referred to as natural increase, is a very 
important factor in the growth of a population. Although the collection of Canadian birth 
and death statistics began only in 1921, some idea of the rate of natural increase in the early 
Canadian population may be learned from the estimates shown at the beginning of Sections 
2 and 3, which resulted in the following natural increase rates:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Annual Annual 
Intercensal Natural Intercensal Natural 
eriod Increase Rate Period Increase Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
PSOISB Te ortaeises. shares 6 cate ares 23 1SO1= LONE ee oes oka chichoates 14 
AEG LTE ors reparastoisieistohevssehece 19 ABO TET ers oie seletacaus epa sistas: S 18 
TSVIR—OL oss 8 sieratche cus here Mere 18 POIROT, Fe isicte ntec ers dese wie 16 
ASSL OD Soe Ahe ie tess) sishenr« seeks 16 


Because of the combination of high birth rates and declining death rates—despite the 
fact that death rates were still relatively high—the annual rate of natural increase during 
the late 1800’s and early 1900’s varied between 14 and 23; in other terms, the population 
increased at the rate of 1.5 p.c. to 2.5 p.c. each year by natural increase alone, regardless of 
any increase attributable to immigration. During the 1920’s and early 1930’s the birth 
rate declined more than the death rate and the natural increase rate dropped to a record 
low of 9.7 in 1937. But higher birth rates during and after World War II and a gradually 
declining death rate caused the natural increase rate to rise steadily from 10.9 in 1939 to 
a record 20.3 in 1954. Although after that year there has been a steady drop because of 
declining birth rates, the natural increase rate still was quite high at 16.8 in 1963. 


Table 1, pp. 243-244, gives average rates of natural increase in the provinces for 
five-year periods 1941-60 and Table 26 gives the provincial figures for males and females 
separately for 1941, 1951 and 1961-63. High birth rates and declining death rates have 
given Newfoundland, Alberta, New Brunswick, Quebec and Saskatchewan the highest rates 
of natural increase in Canada in recent years (excluding the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories). 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 282-283, 
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26.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1941, 1951 


and 1961-63 
Excess Rate Males Females 
to) per 
Province or Territory and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 
Newioundland ir. semis ere ee ee 1951 8,734 24.2 4,369 23.6 4,365 24.8 
1961 12,553 27.5 6,350 27.0 6, 203 27.8 
1962 11,866 25.3 5,945 24.7 5,921 25.9 
1963 12,260 25.5 6,130 24.9 6,130 26.2 
Prince Edward Island............... 1941 915 9.6 483 9.8 432 9.4 
1951 1,747 17.9 872 17.4 875 18.2 
1961 1,860 17.8 925 17.3 935 18.2 
1962 1,749 16.5 930 17.2 819 15.8 
1963 1,970 18.5 933 i (dei 1,037 19.8 
Nowa Scotiatamesesen a came eee ne 1941 6, 989 12.1 3,000 11.3 3,654 13.0 
1951 11,313 17.6 5,596 Wine, 5,717 18.0 
1961 13,247 18.0 6,485 17.2 6,812 18.8 
1962 13,090 Wino) 6,417 16.9 6,673 18.2 
1963 12,609 16.7 6,109 15.9 6,500 17.5 
New: Brunsvwic asec dass akaer cies 1941 7,088 15.5 3,396 14.5 3,692 16.5 
1951 11,202 21.8 5,522 21.3 5,680 22.1 
1961 11,895 19.8 5, 844 19.3 6,051 20.5 
1962 11,679 19.2 5,802 18.9 5,877 19.6 
1963 10,956 17.9 5,346 17.2 5,610 18.5 
Quehee nse nace ncittemecetonceee ee eee 1941 54, 871 16.5 27,561 16.5 27,310 16.5 
1951 86,030 21.2 42,961 21.2 43,069 21.2 
1961 100, 130 19.1 49,741 18.9 50,389 19.2 
1962 97,858 18.3 48 , 060 17.9 49,798 18.6 
1963 95, 423 17.4 46,675 meat 48,748 17.8 
Ontario hs: ca acme nese ores eee 1941 33,036 8.7 15,705 8.2 17,331 9.3 
1951 70,846 15.4 34,737 15.0 36,109 15.8 
1961 106, 666 ila 51,538 16.4 55,128 17.8 
1962 103,897 16.4 50,366 15.8 53,531 17.0 
1963 101, 472 15.8 48,927 15.1 52,545 16.4 
Manttob aeeneerh tayo urs minee rs crete ets 1941 8,317 11.4 3,834 10.1 4, 483 12.7 
1951 13, 207 17.0 6, 388 16.2 6,819 1739 
1961 15,919 17.3 7,445 15.9 8,474 18.7 
1962 15,465 16.5 7,216 15.2 8,249 17.9 
1963 14,823 15.6 6,929 14.4 7,894 16.8 
Saskatchewan aces. ase erin ae 1941 12,006 13.4 5,651 11.8 6,355 15.2 
1951 15,293 18.4 7,192 16.6 8,101 20.4 
1961 16, 887 18.2 7,766 16.2 9,121 20.5 
1962 16,337 17.6 7,500 15.6 8,837 19.7 
1963 16,102 17.2 7,408 15.4 8,694 19.3 
IA Dera ccc stern woblreets orevetarersiorticr ners 1941 10,923 13.7 5,016 11.8 5,907 16.0 
1951 19, 836 21.2 9,331 19.0 10,505 23.5 
1961 30,051 22.5 14,194 20.6 15,857 24.7 
1962 29,540 21.5 13,920 19.7 15,620 23.6 
1963 29,023 20 13, 834 19.1 15,189 22.3 
British Columbia ces eedasier cient 1941 6,533 8.0 2,342 5.4 4,191 10.9 
1951 16,439 14.1 7,107 11.9 9,332 16.4 
1961 24,188 14.9 10, 829 13eu 13, 359 16.7 
1962 23,216 14.0 10, 205 12.1 13,011 15.9 
1963 22,449 13.2 10,042 Le 7 12,407 14.9 
Yukon Derritory eesti ees 1951 257 28.6 115 20.9 142 39.4 
1961 464 SEY / 218 26.7 246 38.1 
1962 472 31.5 247 29.4 225 34.1 
1963 418 27.9 190 22.6 228 34.5 
Northwest Territories............... 1951 365 22.8 164 18.2 201 28.7 
1961 855 34.2 409 31.9 446 43.8 
1962 825 34.4 403 30.3 422 39.4 
1963 895 Sed 44] BBe 454 42.4 
Canada... kee eee eee 19411) 140,678 12.2 67,323 11.4 73,355 13.1 
1951 255,269 18.2 124,354 17.5 130,915 18.9 
1961 334,715 18.4 161,694 17.5 173,021 19.2 
1962 325,994 17.6 157,011 16.7 168,983 18.4 
1963 318, 400 16.8 152, 964 16.0 165,436 17.7 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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The rates of natural increase are higher for females than for males in all provinces 
because of the higher death rates for males. In the western provinces particularly, the 
ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in other parts of Canada 
and this in itself tends to lower the rate of natural increase. In Canada, a country with a 
fairly young population and where immigration has been on a large scale, an excess of males 
is to be expected but the higher rate of natural increase for females may gradually reduce 
this excess. The trend is toward an eventual excess of females in the total population— 
as there now is in most European countries—unless immigration again raises the male ratio 
or death rates among males are greatly reduced. 


Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths by 
place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the population of 
urban centres; the figures for centres of over 20,000 population are presented in Table 2, 
pp. 245-247. 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 
Subsection 1.—Marriages* 


In 1963 Canada’s crude marriage rate was 6.9 per 1,000 population, the lowest since 
1934. Provincial rates varied from 6.4 per 1,000 population for Prince Edward Island to 
7.2 for Alberta and New Brunswick. 


Table 27 gives the number of marriages and the marriage rates for Canada and the 
provinces for 1941, 1951 and the three consecutive years 1961-63, together with percentages 
of brides and bridegrooms according to place of birth. For the country as a whole, over 
83 p.c. of the bridegrooms of 1963 were born in Canada and over 69 p.c. in the province in 
which they were married; almost 87 p.c. of the brides were born in Canada and 75 p.c. in 
the province in which they were married. During the postwar years until 1959 an increas- 
ing number of marriages were of persons born outside the country, because of the heavy 
immigration of young persons. However, since 1959 the proportion of foreign-born bride- 
grooms declined from 19.6 to 16.5 p.c. in 1963 and the proportion of foreign-born brides 
from 15.9 to 13.1 p.c. There are wide variations in the pattern of intermarriage of foreign- 
born and native-born persons as between provinces; in the older Atlantic Provinces and in 
Quebec there is a greater tendency than in the other provinces to marry native Canadians 
and in these areas both partners are often born in the same province. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 282-283. 


27.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951 and 1961-63 


Rate Born Born Born 
Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province and Year M OU 1,000 || Where Married Provinces Canada 
arriages| pony. 
lation ||Grooms] Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms} Brides 
No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
WeOUN GIANG... pc c,cs00:¢b seie spook le 1951 2), 517 7.0 85.2 96.7 2.4 1.9 12.4 1.4 
: 1961 3,306 (er 88.0 97.2 3.8 1.6 8.2 1.2 
1962 3,274 TED 89.4 96.9 3.8 ies 6.8 17, 
1963 3,280 6.8 88.5 96.5 ed 1.5, 7.9 2.0 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1941 673 Ue 78.8 86.6 15.0 9.4 6.2 4.0 
1951 583 5.9 82.3 91.1 12.9 6.0 4.8 2.9 
1961 624 6.0 81.7 89.6 15.4 dae 2.9 Bar 
1962 677 6.4 76.1 91.0 20.8 6.8 3.1 2.2 
1963 684 6.4 73.2 87.3 22.7 AL 4.1 1.6 
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27.—Marriages and Rates per 1,090 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951 and 1961-63—concluded 


Rate Born Born Born 
Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province or Territory and Year Marri 1,000 || Where Married Provinces Canada 
arriages} pony. ? Pitre |e 
lation ||(Grooms} Brides |Grooms} Brides |Grooms} Brides 
No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
Noval SCOuian ..cereiecie create 1941 6,596 11.4 73.2 83.8 16.8 9.5 10.0 Gnd 
1951 5,094 7.9 78.2 86.7 15.9 9.0 6.0 4.3 
1961 5,292 1.2 75.2 87.8 18.8 8.8 6.0 3.4 
1962 5, 256 7.0 75.9 88.0 18.9 9.0 5.2 3.0 
1963 5,127 6.8 76.3 87.5 17.6 9.0 6.1 3.5 
New Brunswick. (ase. t eee ee rece 1941 4,941 10.8 78.5 84.4 iB a) 9.7 8.2 5.9 
1951 4,386 8.5 80.0 86.9 10.1 6.7 9.8 6.4 
1961 4,504 7.5 75.4 86.3 14.9 7.9 9.7 5.8 
1962 4,382 Mad 75.5 85.8 14.7 8.3 9.9 5.9 
1963 4,391 Use? 75.7 85.9 14.0 8.2 10.3 5.9 
Quebeet.. ceaonwdane same tutu enacerns 1941 32,782 9.8 86.1 89.3 6.7 5.9 7.2 4.8 
1951 35, 704 8.8 86.7 89.5 6.1 5.5 7.2 5.0 
1961 35,943 6.8 83.6 87.4 5.7 4.8 10.7 7.8 
1962 37,038 6.9 85.1 88.4 5.5 4.9 9.4 6.8 
1963 37,358 6.8 85.4 88.6 5.6 4.8 9.0 6.5 
Ontarions 2. Paes Perera aot 1941 43,270 11.4 89.2 89.0 4.2 4.5 6.7 6.5 
1951 45,198 9.8 65.9 72.4 14.6 12.2 19.5 15.4 
1961 44,434 (ie 61.5 67.2 12.9 11.0 25.6 21.8 
1962 44, 454 G0 62.8 Gia 12.8 11.5 24.4 20.8 
1963 45,306 7.0 62.4 67.8 13.5 11.6 24.1 20.7 
Manitoba cternicnerasassiecpaugnee “anaes 1941 8,305 11.4 63.0 TBE 17.4 15.0 19.6 11.4 
1951 7,366 9.5 67.9 75.1 15.4 13.3 16.8 11.6 
1961 6,512 ea 66.6 74.5 18.5 14.5 14.8 11.0 
1962 6,354 6.8 66.9 75.9 18.0 13.0 15.1 algal 
1963 6,694 7.0 67.2 75.7 18.4 13.8 14.4 10.5 
Saskatchewantecnaomntens slakeee one 1941 7,036 7.9 64.7 79.1 16.1 10.0 19.1 10.9 
1951 6,805 8.2 78.3 86.4 1087 6.4 11 7.2 
1961 6,149 6.6 79.3 85.8 11.9 8.7 8.8 5.5 
1962 6,044 6.5 80.8 85.8 Ua? Sel 8.3 5.6 
1963 6,197 6.6 78.4 85.3 13.4 9.1 8.2 5.7 
Ail berbas ante cyanate tie sac ees 1941 8,470 10.6 50.0 63.4 23.9 19.9 26.2 16.8 
1951 9,305 9.9 56.0 67.4 20.7 19.6 18.3 13.0 
1961 10,474 vi!) 54.4 62.3 25.8 21.8 19.8 15.9 
1962 10,423 7G 54.4 62.0 25.9 22.8 19.7 15.2 
1963 10,163 wa2 55.4 62.5 26.0 23.1 18.6 14.4 
British Columbian... ese srcs eee 1941 9,769 11.9 35.9 43.5 35.6 87.1 28.5 19.4 
1951 11,272 Did 35.5 41.6 43.1 43.0 21.3 15.5 
1961 10, 964 Gad 36.4 45.9 35.9 32.4 27.0 21.8 
1962 11,196 Ont 39.8 48.0 34.8 31.9 25.4 20.1 
1963 11,677 6.9 39.7 48.8 35.4 31.3 24.9 19.8 
Yulong Perritory:. tess siste.e gua cavers 1961 128 8.8 1225, 24.2 63.3 52.3 24.2 23.4 
1962 109 7.3 10.1 26.6 67.0 53.2 22.9 20.2 
1963 95 6.3 11.6 25.3 65.3 60.0 23.2 14.7 
Northwest Territories.............. 1961 145 6.3 54.5 61.4 35.9 31.7 9.7 6.9 
1962 174 US 60.9 66.7 27.6 26.4 11.5 6.9 
1963 139 5.8 69.1 74.1 20.1 20.1 10.8 5.8 
Canadate on san aicedie cc ares see 1941 | 121,842 10.6 76.8 81.5 11.4 10.1 11.7 8.4 
1951 | 128,230 9.2 70.5 76.5 |* 15.1 12.8 14.5 10.6 
1961 | 128,475 7.0 67.9 74.2 14.3 11.7 17.9 14.1 
1962 | 129,381 7.0 69.2 75.0 14.1 11.8 16.7 13.2 
1963 | 131,111 6.9 69.1 75.0 14.5 11.9 16.5 13.1 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951 and the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 1961. 


Age and Marital Status of Brides and Bridegrooms.—Table 28 shows that 90.9 
p.c. of the brides and 91.4 p.c. of the grooms in 1963 had never previously married, while 
5.0 p.c. of the brides and 4.4 p.c. of the bridegrooms had been widowed. The average age 
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at marriage of bachelors was just under 26 years and that of spinsters just under 23 years. 
The average age of widowers and widows at time of remarriage was slightly more than 
double that of bachelors and spinsters. 


28.—Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1963 


BRIDES 
Age Group Numbers Percentages 
Spinsters | Widows | Divorced] Total | Spinsters| Widows | Divorced] Total 
TQ 1A VATS 6. /6:0 i0.0.ci0 012 ais 92 — — 92 0.1 _ _ 0.1 
TEND Eee eres oe cnet 40,122 17 30 40,169 33.7 0.3 0.6 30.6 
1 SOL eae eee 58, 462 177 674 59,313 49.0 Dil 12.5 45.2 
Ue rt ee eee 12,303 316 1,193 13,812 10.3 4.9 22.2 10.5 
BU—34 Pee tc dee a ae arene 4,069 442 1,162 5,673 3.4 6.8 21.6 4.3 
SSE POS Se re ecaeee 1,874 569 855 3,298 1.6 8.8 15.9 2.5 
CDSE erie SS ee ee 996 734 625 2,355 0.8 11.3 11.6 1.8 
Li es ee 587 892 428 1,907 0.5 13.7 8.0 1.5 
FO A eer hal egal ens aipuste 365 914 223 1,502 0.3 14.1 4,1 Bi! 
D650) Pale paar ok oan 209 769 105 1,083 0.2 11.8 2.0 0.8 
CU==0 5 = aan Seamer eee 84 688 49 821 OF, 10.6 0.9 0.6 
65 years or over........... 70 984 30 1,084 0.1 15.1 0.6 0.8 
Totals ,Stated Ages. .| 119,233 6,502 5,374 | 131,109 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Age not. stated... 6..s055 2 — — 2 
Totals, All Ages...... 119, 235 6,502 5,374 | 131,111 90.9 5.0 4.1 100.0 
Average ages.......... yrs. 22.8 50.2 35.0 24.6 
Median ages!.......... = 21.2 50.5 33.4 21.5 
BRIDEGROOMS 
Numbers Percentages 
Bachelors|Widowers | Divorced| Total |/Bachelors|Widowers| Divorced} Total 
WTO VORTS 7 01s 0) d00'5 oases 56.0 8,516 — _— 8,516 tou! _ _ 6.5 
VUE PRG He dic,drork <Ovnieern oie 65,017 37 229 65, 288 54.2 0.6 4.2 49.8 
7A a ae en, Sc 29,373 114 974 30,461 24.5 2.0 17.9 23.2 
OSE: ee MRR se PE ey sea 9,433 240 1,192 10,865 7.9 4.2 21.8 8.3 
SUES iey eC heee nea rate mone get es 3,120 350 998 5,071 3.1 6.1 18.3 3.9 
(Cent Ng (itne SRE te, sa ee gh 1,713 436 722 2,871 1.4 7.6 13.2 2.2 
Oe pee fe oA, eee ra, Ae 846 520 598 1,964 Ong 9.0 11.0 1.5 
[Aisi eg Boa gd he, Roc eae te 557 723 359 1,639 0.5 12.5 6.6 1.3 
Doe OR nia mn scr tinis , 345 758 232 1,335 0.3 13.1 4.3 he) 
OGenG4) BAe... .c. Satd. ok. 172 768 91 1,031 Oud 13.3 leh 0.8 
65 years or Over........... 186 1,825 61 2,072 0.2 31.6 dal 1.6 
Totals, Stated Ages. .| 119,881 5,771 5,456 | 131,108 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Age not stated. .:..c0s«.<> 3 — — 3 See as we ee 
Totals, All Ages...... 119,884 5,771 5,456 | 131,111 91.4 4.4 4.2 100.0 
Average ages.......... yrs. 25.6 56.4 38.4 27.5 
Median ages!.......... < 23.8 58.1 36.7 24.3 


1 The ages below and above which half of the marriages occurred. 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of brides 
and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that for the population 
asawhole. Table 29 shows the very strong influence that religion has on marriage. About 
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70 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of the same religious denomination; in 1963 
among those of Jewish faith it was about 90 p.c.; among Roman Catholics about 87 p.c.; 
United Church about 59 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox about 63 p.c. 


29.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1963 


Denomination of Bride 
aA Total || P.C. 
Denomination East- 
of Bridegroom | Angli-| Bap- | ern | Jew- | Luth- te soil ae United| Other | _N Fest ae a 
can tist | Orth-| ish eran | ?Y Jiet |Church] Sects | Stated g 
Bale lan olic¢ 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ANCA aa eee 7,138 572 87 20 414 584 | 2,032 | 3,353 590 — {14,790 11.3 
Baptists einer 591 | 1,932 14 3 108 181 433 907 289 1 | 4,459 3.4 
Eastern Orthodox... 139 23 | 1,335 6 86 25 365 242 41 — 2,262 ee 
VEWis ac wearers 32 bs) 6 | 1,303 11 8 60 32 28 _— 1,485 Tee 
icutheran hase 515 121 45 3 | 1,994 160 Sis leleOed 298 1 | 5,045 3.8 
Presbyterian....... 698 170 Qi 8 133 | 1,610 595 | 1,080 176 — 4,497 3.4 
Roman Catholic!...} 2,131 450 239 32 723 547 |55,381 | 2,671 991 3 163,168 48.2 
United Church..... 3,362 833 181 20 737 | 1,007 | 2,715 |14,649 | 1,024 2 124,530 18.7 
Other sects......... 861 321 60 21 336 222 | 1,208 | 1,340 | 6,479 1 |10,849 8.3 
Not stated. :....... 4 - 2 — -- “= 6 4 4 6 26 : 
Totals 2722s 15,471 | 4,427 | 1,996 | 1,416 | 4,542 | 4,344 |63,666 |25,315 | 9,926 14 |131,111 || 100.0 
Pa@ owbrdestrn.. +. 11.8 3.4 1.5 ial 3.5 3.3 48.6 19.3 7.6 Gon 100.0 70.02 
1 Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same religious 
denomination. 


Subsection 2.—Divorces 


Before World War I the number of divorces granted in Canada was very small, and 
represented less than one per 1,000 of the yearly number of marriages. After that War, 
however, there was a definite upward trend; the number advanced to 8,213 in 1947, declined 
gradually to a postwar low of 5,270 in 1951 and from 1953 to 1963 fluctuated between 5,923 
and 7,686. The 1964 preliminary figure of 8,589 was the highest on record. 


30.— Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Province, 1941-64 


Nore.—Figures for individual years from 1900 to 1953 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 230, and for 1954-60 
in the 1965 edition, pp. 263-264. 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. | Man. Sask. | Alta. BEG: | Canada 
NumsBeErs 

Av. 1941-45..... ; 2 92 104 99 1,398 305 207 432 937 || 3,576 
91 946—-50 eee ‘ 21 185 245 303 2,839 500 383 724 1,676 || 6,877 
“ 1951-55... ... 5 10 212 167 327 2,430 356 231 612 1,461 || 5,811 
“1956-60... 5 4| 227| 194] 403] 2,801] 315]  247| 788] 1,514 | 6,498 
LOGUE yy noe ite 6 8 245 194 348 2,739 312 251 1,039 1,397 |) 6, 5632 
NOG Zh scavateers ateeters — 5 229 181 — 3,140 339 281 1,084 1,490 |) 6, 7682 
1963 eer 8 8 271 172 491 3,237 369 331 1,268 1,516 || 7, 6863 

LQG 4s Te erate. ots ve 5 315 210 834 3,474 418 315 1,389 1,596 || 8,58945 

Rates PER 100,000 PorpuLation 

Av. 1941-45..... on 2.2 15.4 22.4 2.9 35.8 42.0 24,4 54.3 104.8 30.3 
“1946-50. .... - 22ni 29.7 49.3 8.0 66.4 66.8 | . 45.9 84.6 | 155.8 ] 53.0 
oN ObI-—DD wees 1.3 9.8 32.0 31.4 7.6 49.2 44.0 26.9 60.3 116.8 39.1 
&" A956=601, xx. 12 4.0 32.0 33.9 8.2 48.4 35.9 27.6 65.3 99.8 || 38.2 
LOGIT Aaa 1.3 7.6 33.2 32.4 6.6 43.9 33.9 27.1 78.0 85.8 || 36.01 
LOG oe chats omer — 4.7 Seri 29.8 — 49.5 36.3 30.2 79.1 89.8 || 36.42 
19636 eee 1.7 7.5 35.8 28.0 9.0 50.2 38.8 Biya) 90.2 89.4 |} 40.78 

19640). (eee eis 1.4 4.7 41.4 34.0 15.0 52.7 43.6 33.4 97.0 91.8 | 44,745 

1 Includes 24 in Yukon Territory. 2 Includes 14 in Yukon Territory and five in the Northwest Territories. 

5 Includes 13 in Yukon Territory and two in the Northwest Territories. 4 Includes 24 in Yukon Territory and 

two in the Northwest Territories. 5 Includes Bills of Divorce passed by the House of Commons during the 


1964-65 Session of Parliament. 
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Section 6.—Canadian Life Tables 


Five official series of life tables for Canada and the provinces and regions have been 
published to date, based on deaths in the three-year period around each of the Censuses 
of 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961. The life table values for 1961 are given in abbrevi- 
ated form in Table 31. 


Life tables give some measure of the health and general conditions of survival of an 
‘artificial’ population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) 
of births of each sex is assumed as a starting point. The life tables show how, on the basis 
of the mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are reduced 
in number by death. For example, during the year 1961, of 100,000 males born, 3,058 
would have died in their first year, according to the mortality rates in effect during the 
period 1960-62, so that 96,942 would survive to one year of age; 179 would have died in 
their second year so that 96,763 survived to two years of age, and so on. At 100 years 
of age only 105 of the original 100,000 would have survived. The probability of death at 
each age is the ratio between the number of deaths and the population at each age. Finally, 
the expectation of life is the number of years which a person on the average might expect to 
live if the mortality rates in the given years remained constant throughout his lifetime. 


Mortality rates at all ages for males have been almost consistently higher than for 
females. Males have the highest risk of mortality as compared with females during 
their first year of life, from their late ’teens to early 30’s and from age 50 to 65. For 
both boys and girls the risk of mortality drops rapidly during childhood and is lowest 
at about age 10, increases gradually to about age 40 for males and about 50 for females 
and then rises steeply with advancing age. As an illustration of the information available 
from study of the life tables, it may be observed that at the mortality rates given in the 1961 
life table (see Table 31) about 12,100 males would have died before reaching age 50 as 
compared with about 7,600 females; only 57,517 of the original group of 100,000 males 
would have survived to age 70 as compared with 72,746 females. 


31.— Canadian Life Table, 1961 


Males Females 
Number |Probability Number |Probability 
nm Number Dying of Dying Expec- Number Dying of Dying Expec- 
Be Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 
at Each | Each Age | Reaching of at Each | Each Age | Reaching of 
Age and the Next Life Age and the ex Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
yrs yrs 

ixbirth: . ba bAk 100,000 - 03058 68.35 100,000 . 02387 74.17 
3,058 2,387 

PeV Cal aoe eh oct s 96,942 - 00185 69.50 97,613 . 00164 74.98 
179 160 

BEV CATA -ravassto.s 96, 763 00114 68.63 97, 453 . 00096 74.11 
110 94 

Ny a BB r ae 96, 653 . 00099 67.71 97,359 .00071 73.18 
96 69 

atlas dee Eno A 96,557 . 00083 66.78 97, 290 00061 72.23 
80 59 

DM asivc scence 96,477 .00073 65.83 97,231 . 00053 71.27 
292 196 

HM i raat 5 ieses 96,185 00050 61.02 97,035 00029 66.41 

282 147 Ri 

a a 3 aher tars 95,903 . 00089 56. 20 96, 888 . 00040 61.51 
555 229 

i ee Ser 3% . alas 95,348 00153 51.51 96,659 , - 00055 56.65 
771 281 

Bomeel Ske 94,577 .00157 46.91 96,378 . 00064 51.80 
710 333 

2b heen 93, 867 00150 42.24 96,045 . 00079 46.98 
758 433 

1) PES ee 93,109 00193 37.56 95,612 00115 42.18 
| 1,048 654 
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31.—Canadian Life Table, 1961—concluded 


Males Females 
Number |Probability Number |Probability 
hes Number Dying of Dying Expec- Number Dying of Dying Expec- 
& Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 
at Each | Each Age | Reaching of at Each | Each Age | Reaching of 
Age and the Next Life Age and the Next Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
yrs yrs. 
AQSV Oars cenmeae 92,061 00282 32.96 94,958 .00174 37.45 
ety) 992 
CADE. eee 90,486 . 00465 28.49 93, 966 .00277 32.82 
2,590 1,572 
SOAS EY Saas Ge 87,896 .00772 24.25 92,394 . 00436 28.33 
4,099 2,394 
LiSt h e eB ANG 83,797 . 01265 20.30 90,000 - 00675 24.01 
6,251 3,613 
CO pe Sear Arctehs Ccc ac 77,546 -01999 16.73 86,387 . 01064 19.90 
8,772 5,471 
COP atins eandeens as 68,774 02972 13.58 80,916 .01718 16.07 
11,257 8,170 
EQ! oan tes a eieete 57,517 04467 10.67 72,746 . 02774 12.58 
13,726 11,694 
Dred Eee 43,791 . 06706 8.21 61,052 . 04664 9.48 
14,855 15,891 
BOR we apsoeiite truss 28,936 - 10091 6.14 45,161 07941 6.90 
13,665 18,277 
[li RS A, ee, beeyel plogol 4.46 26, 884 13118 4.89 
9,624 15,622 
OOMISST  tnee. tee 5,647 222712 3.16 11,262 - 20708 3.39 
4,451 8,539 
(patie con ceier ors 1,196 - 33123 2.20 2,723 31226 2.32 
1,091 2,445 
LOO: ps nprndetererers cece 105 47051 1.49 278 45185 1,56 


By 1961, life expectancy at birth in Canada had reached a new high point of 68.4 years 
for males and about 74.2 for females—comparable to the expectancy for other countries of 
the world with highly developed programs of medical and public health care. Once a child 
has passed its first year of life, however, its life expectancy increases appreciably. At one 
year of age a male child at present mortality risks may, on the average, expect to live an 
additional 69.5 years and a female almost 75 years, representing for an infant boy a gain of 
1.2 years over his expectation at birth and for an infant girl a gain of 0.8 years. The ex- 
pectation of life of a 15-year-old boy is 56.2 additional years; of a 15-year-old girl 61.5 years. 
At 25 years of age the expectation is about 46.9 years for men and 51.8 years for women and 
at age 70, 10.7 years for men and 12.6 years for women. 


Table 32 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian life tables 
for 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961. According to these figures, life expectancy at birth 
for men increased about three quarters of a year between 1956 and 1961 and 1.3 years 
between 1951 and 1956, compared with 3.4 years from 1941 to 1951 and 2.9 years from 1931 
to 1941; females gained one and one quarter years between 1956 and 1961 and 2.1 years 
between 1951 and 1956, compared with 4.5 years and 4.2 years, respectively, in the preceding 
decades. Thus, from 1931 to 1961 a total of 8.4 years was added to male life expectancy and 
12.1 years to female longevity. 


The increases in life expectancy have been predominantly at the younger ages, partic- 
ularly in infancy, and diminish with advanced age. For example, since 1931, 3.5 years 
have been added to the life expectancy of a five-year-old male, 2.5 years to a 20-year-old, 
about one year to a 40-year-old and about half a year to a 60-year-old as compared with 8.4 
years for a newborn male. During this period, life expectancy for a five-year-old female 
gained 8.1 years, for a 20-year-old 6.9 years, for a 40-year-old 4.4 years and for a 60-year- 
old two and three quarter years as compared with 12.1 years for a newborn female. 
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Longevity has improved for both sexes, though more so and at all ages for females, 
but there has been only slight improvement for males beyond middle life. Briefly, the 
rapid decline in the death rate for infants of both sexes is continuing but the declines are 
slower with advancing age, so that relatively stationary death rates have been established 
from about 50 years onward for males and from about 80 years onward for females. 


The fact that such a pattern exists is important in interpreting the results of these 
life tables. The arbitrary population base of 100,000 of each sex in the 1956 tables, for 
example, has been subjected to the mortality rates in effect in 1960-62, and the life expect- 
ancy computed as if those death rates at each age were to prevail during their lifetime. Actually 
the theoretical 200,000 infants born in 1960-62 will most probably have a pattern of survival 
and life expectancy quite different from that of the present life tables as they will spend 
most of their lives under conditions of public health and medical care which in all likelihood 
will be superior to those prevailing in 1960-62. 


The improvement in life expectancy, particularly among children and adolescents, 
is caused mainly by the substantial reduction in recent years in mortality from infectious 
diseases; on the other hand, diseases associated with middle and old age are much less 
amenable to control. It is therefore unlikely that improvement in life expectancy in the 
future will be comparable to that of the past 30 years. As approximately 9 p.c. of deaths 
in 1960-62 occurred among infants and an additional 77 p.c. among persons over age 50, 
any additional improvement must come as the result of further declines in mortality from 
conditions associated with childbirth and early infancy, further control of infectious diseases, 
prevention of accidents, and advances in combating diseases associated with middle and 
old age, such as cardiovascular-renal conditions and cancer. 


32.— Expectation of Life, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 
Age 
Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female 
yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs. yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs 
At birth....... 60.00 62.10 62.96 66.30 66.33 70.83 67.61 72.92 68.35 74.17 
Ievéar. , J2.55 64.69 65.71 66.14 68.73 68.33 12.38 69.04 73.99 69.50 74.98 
2 years 64.46 65.42 65.62 68.16 67.56 71.55 68.21 73.15 68.63 74.11 
Beets 63.84 64.75 64.88 67.38 66.68 70.66 67.31 72.24 67.71 73.18 
Ce aes 63.11 63.99 64.07 66.56 65.79 69.74 66.38 71.31 66.78 aeeo 
BARS Ooh t 62.30 63.17 63.22 65.69 64.86 68.80 65.45 70.35 65.83 ALO2T 
iL): ER eee 57.96 58.72 58.70 61.08 60.15 64.02 60.67 65.51 61.02 66.41 
Loe 53.41 54.15 54.06 56.36 55.39 59.19 55.86 60.64 56.20 61.51 
iS) GAS Tee 49.05 49.76 49.57 51.76 50.76 54.41 51.19 55.80 61.51 56.65 
is SE ae 44.83 45.54 45.18 47.26 46.20 49.67 46.61 50.97 46.91 51.80 
30) GA See 40.55 41.38 40.73 42,81 41.60 44.94 41.98 46.17 42.24 46.98 
5 Ch er 36.23 37.19 36.26 38.37 37.00 40.24 37,34 41.40 37.56 42.18 
1) ae ea 31.98 33.02 31.87 33.99 32.45 35.63 32.74 36.69 32.96 37.45 
Abr “ 27.79 28.87 27.60 29.67 28.05 31.14 28.28 32.09 28.49 32.82 
60. “ Wale 24.79 23.49 25.46 23.88 26.80 24.04 27.65 24.25 28.33 
oon 19.88 20.84 19.64 21.42 20.02 22.61 20.12 23.38 20.30 24.01 
GOs § 16.29 17.15 16.06 17.62 16.49 18.64 16.54 19.34 16.73 19.90 
Ci Ve 12.98 13.72 12.81 14.08 13.31 14.97 13.36 15.60 13.53 16.07 
Ti op Siebel Sarepaiamete 10.06 10.63 9.94 10.93 10.41 11.62 10.51 12.17 10.67 12.58 
GEE) ett 7.57 7.98 7.48 8.19 7.89 8.73 7.98 9.15 8.21 9.48 
(Lae ee 5.61 5.92 5.54 .03 5.84 6.38 5.89 6.75 6.14 6.90 
Sh ee ieee 4.10 4.38 4.05 4.35 4,27 4.57 4.27 4.97 4.46 4.89 
ee Se tees i | 2.97 3.24 2.93 3.138 3.10 3.24 3.07 3.67 3.16 3.39 
i (an 2.14 2.40 2.09 2.26 2.24 2.20 2.18 2.74 2.20 2,32 
CUD dat ie Sa 1.58 Dearie 1.46 1.64 1.60 1.59 1.52 2.05 1.49 1.56 
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Table 33 shows provincial or regional life expectancy for males and females at selected 
ages. According to the 1961 figures, male life expectancy at birth continues to be below 
70 and that for females above 72 in all of the five regions. During the period 1931-61, life 
expectancy at birth for males increased from 60.00 to 68.35, or 8.85 years, varying from 
6.32 years for the Prairie Provinces to 11.09 years for Quebec; life expectancy at birth for 
females rose from 62.10 to 74.17, or 12.07 years, varying from 10.08 years for British 
Columbia to 14.97 years for Quebec. Quebec has shown the greatest improvement of any 
region among young males and females and middle-aged females, and British Columbia has 
shown the greatest improvement among middle-aged males. 


33.—Expectation of Life at Selected Ages, by Province or Region, 1931, 1941, 
1951, 1956 and 1961 


1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 
Province or 
‘Region —— 
and Age 
Male | Female| Male | Female| Male | Female} Male | Female} Male | Female 

Atlantic Provinces— 

AG bipbhitec ee eee eee 60.20 | 61.91 61.69 | 64.63 | 66.57 | 70.50 | 67.91 | 72.89 | 68.58 | 73.92 

WV CATS ca crcusiohs exorieieheks 64.76 65.44 65.68 67.78 69.08 72.41 69.68 74.23 70.06 75.10 

OPV CAUS acdc onecrsarr it 49.22 49.62 49.36 51.33 51.59 54.52 51.95 56.01 O2eLe 56.82 

AR Cara ros Pewsiere. ch5, <8 32.78 33.70 32.22 34.19 33.48 35.99 33.58 37.03 33.76 37.70 

GB, Year Sie er mcsetle lations 13.63 14.59 13.138 14.50 13.90 15.42 13.95 15.91 14,16 16.35 
Quebec— 

Nib Interns Seek eae 56,1995) 57.80" GOS") 680741 647421) 168258 66. 13) rl s024), 67.28) aan 

TyGars Sock caccnr ase 62.45 62.62 64.45 66.28 67.19 70.71 68.11 12200 68.71 73.80 

DOM GALS wetter soaceyees 47.77 | 47.73 | 48.88 | 49.85 | 49.76 | 52.92 | 50.36 | 54.48 | 50.82 | 55.54 

AQEY CATRiv. waitaes ein aeeiale 31.04 lee 30.94 82.72 31.54 34.36 31.91 35.42 32.29 36.38 

OONVIEATS scion gee wre 12.60 13.15 12.44 13.41 12.81 14.17 12.88 14.73 13.16 15.27 
Ontario— 

PN ployvalo sgh s Momasan ae 61.30 63.92 64.55 68.43 66.87 71.85 67.80 78.57 68.32 74.40 

TVMVICAIT ste-siacnsysco/ sachets 65.05 66.84 66.74 70.07 68.34 72.91 68.76 74.25 69.14 74.95 

QOMVCATRS trast en ores 48.79 50.13 49.57 52.40 50.58 54.76 50.81 55.95 51.03 56.53 

ADV GArGMe Sathsan cies: aoe 31.56 32.90 31.54 34.11 32.03 35.75 32.24 36.74 32.30 BY (Er Yh 

OD AVGATS ecw eeeieltcosuss 12°67 13.47 12.63 14.08 13.07 14.92 12.97 15.56 13.05 15.90 
Prairie Provinces— 

Atibirtotso.tehe cc ater 63.47 | 65.49 | 65.48 | 68.19 | 68.36 | 72.28 | 69.26 | 74.18 | 69.79 | 75.66 

LeVian dcayerers creer stone 67.24 68.30 68.02 70.22 69.90 73.43 70.48 75.06 70.96 76.40 

2UMVEATSAteaeepnite ser 50.98 51.68 51.28 53.08 52.24 55.53 52.55 56.88 52.90 58.08 

40NVCAaTSa coasters cae care 33.34 34.35 33.32 34.96 33.86 36.63 34.12 BYR A! 34.37 38.83 

GO. VEaTAh «/0: cae saree 13.60 14.40 13.35 14.62 13.88 15.51 14.01 16.20 14,22 17.00 
British Columbia— 

Attibinthhs see ate... eee 62.15 | 65.34 | 638.65 | 68.96 | 66.73 | 72.37 | 68.14 | 73.91 68.94 | 75.42 

livear fhe eee 64.55 | 67.16 | 65.40 | 70.17 | 67.97 | 73.32 | 69.19 | 74.68 | 69.83 | 76.00 

D0ivears vaste. sean. 482685 mol 16a 48.99 leeoo. 09) MOORS 3 Soo.ol ul Oleoes |eoO.> oul Ol Soll oun 

AQNVGATS S... net.cn BVA SYS 34.27 31.70 35.14 32.45 36.72 305 bl 37.49 33.56 38.46 

GS ihe caso aacettocd 13.86) 14360))) 12396 ||" 14.83) 18.50) 15.86) 13. 72| |) 16.155)" 13.98 | 16594 


1 Figures for 1931 and 1941 are exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Section 7.—International Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


Table 34 gives a summary of Canada’s national and provincial vital statistics rates 
along with those of several other countries. It will be noted that among the countries 
listed the low crude death rate in Canada is bettered by three countries—Venezuela, Japan 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—and that some of the provinces have lower 
rates than most other countries. The birth rate also helps to give Canada one of the fastest 
growing populations, currently ranking seventh among those listed. However, 13 countries 
reported lower or equal rates of infant mortality, some as low as 15 or 16 per 1,000 live 
births (Sweden and Netherlands), as compared with Canada’s rate of 26. 
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Canada’s growth as an industrial nation has created many new problems in the 
While a higher level of income and living standards 
lessens the danger of health impoverishment, changing social conditions resulting from 
general prosperity are forcing new priorities in health and welfare planning. With the 
continued influx of people to the cities, problems of adequate housing, recreation, health 
and welfare services for the aged and other aspects of community planning require more 


planning of health and welfare services. 


urgent consideration. 


At the same time, problems associated with the rendering of 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this Chapter was prepared (August 1965) by the Research and Statistics 
Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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services to a proportionately decreasing rural population and to the sparsely settled north- 
ern expanses severely tax the available resources of health and welfare personnel and public 
health and public welfare administration. 


During 1964-65, the Royal Commission on Health Services published the results of 
its enquiry into the present status of health services in Canada.* It declared that, for 
the nation to achieve its health goals, a universal, comprehensive, health services program 
should be available to all Canadians. The Federal Government, responding to this 
report, proposed in 1965 that a comprehensive medical care program be introduced. In 
opening a Federal-Provincial Conference in July 1965 the Prime Minister said that 
“Canadian attitudes and Canadian economic standards have now developed to the point 
at which we are ready to regard medicare as a part of Canada’s basic social standards. 
It is now the responsibility of the Federal Government to co-operate with the provinces 
in making medicare financially possible for all Canadians’. Earlier in the year (March) 
British Columbia had passed the Medical Grant Act and Ontario had passed (June) the 
Medical Services Insurance Act; both these Acts provide for provincial subsidies to assist 
residents with taxable incomes of less than $1,000 a year in paying the premiums required 
to purchase medical care insurance from an approved medical insurance carrier.t 


In November 1964, the Federal Government introduced a Bill ‘‘to establish a compre- 
hensive program of old age pensions and supplementary benefits in Canada payable to 
and in respect of contributors’’. After second reading this Bill was referred to a Special 
Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons set up to study it. The Committee 
held 51 sittings from Nov. 24, 1964 to Feb. 8, 1965 and heard 116 witnesses. In its final 
report the Committee recommended a few changes in the Bill, most of which were accepted 
by the Government. The House of Commons debated the Bill from Feb. 22 to Mar. 29, 
and the Canada Pension Plan received Royal Assent on Apr. 3, 1965. Before the Bill was 
introduced, a series of meetings had been held between federal and Quebec officials from 
May to October 1964 in order to integrate the details of the Canada Pension Plan and the 
Quebec Pension Plan. The Quebec Pension Plan was assented to and became effective 
on July 15, 1965. The revised Ontario Pension Benefits Act, which regulates the opera- 
tions of private pension plans in the province, was proclaimed on July 30, 1965. 


With the April 1965 Throne Speech, Canada embarked on its own ‘‘War on Poverty”, 
a program for the full utilization of human resources and the elimination of poverty. 
Included in the program will be an expansion of the Area Development Program (ADA) 
and the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Program (ARDA),t measures to 
assist the re-employment, relocation and retraining of workers, urban renewal measures, 
the establishment of a Company of Young Canadians to undertake projects for economic 
and social development in Canada and abroad, and the establishment of a Canada Assist- 
ance Plan. This last will be a companion to the Canada Pension Plan, designed to assist 
people now retired, disabled, widowed or otherwise in need who will not be able to partici- 
pate in the contributory pension plan. Provincial programs for persons in need will be 
financially supported by federal cost-sharing arrangements. 


During 1964-65, public and voluntary agencies and interested individuals were actively 
engaged in the preliminary work for the Canadian Conference on Aging, sponsored by the 
Canadian Welfare Council, to be held in January 1966 in Toronto. The Special Committee 
of the Senate on Aging, formed in 1963 to study various aspects of the needs of older 
people including their housing, health and institutional care, social services, community 
participation and recreation, held hearings from February 1964 into December 1964. 
The report of the committee was in preparation at the time of writing (August 1965). 


Of particular interest in the area of family welfare was the Canadian Conference on 
the Family, convened by Their Excellencies, Governor General and Madame Vanier, and 
held in Ottawa in June 1964. The Conference recommended the formation of an Institute 
of the Family to stimulate and foster study of the family, to constitute a medium of con- 
tinuous action in favour of the family, as well as a meeting ground and channel of commu- 


*See also p. 286. tSee also p. 300. tSee Chapter X on Land Use and Renewable Resource Development. 
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nication for groups and individuals actively concerned with the well-being of Canadian 
families. The Vanier Institute of the Family—L’Institut Vanier de la famille—was 
subsequently established and incorporated on Apr. 8, 1965. 


PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH 


Provincial governments bear the major responsibility for health services in Canada, 
with the municipality often assuming considerable authority over matters delegated to it 
by provincial legislation. The Federal Government has jurisdiction over a number of 
health matters of a national character and provides important financial assistance to 
provincial health and hospital services. All levels of government are aided and supported 
by a network of voluntary agencies working in different health fields. 


Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is the chief federal agency in health 
matters but important treatment programs are also administered by the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs and National Defence. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is responsible 
for collection, analysis and publication of national health statistics, the Medical Research 
Council and the Defence Research Board administer medical research programs, and 
the Department of Agriculture has certain health responsibilities connected with food 
production. 

The Department of National Health and Welfare controls food and drugs, including 
narcotics, operates quarantine and immigration medical services, carries out international 
health obligations, and provides health services to Indians, Eskimos and other special 
groups. It advises on the visual eligibility of applicants for blindness allowances and 
co-operates with the provinces in the provision of surgical or remedial treatment for 
recipients of the allowances. Under the Public Works Health Act, supervision of health 
conditions is provided for persons employed on federal public works. Health counselling 
and medical supervision are provided for the federal Civil Service. The Department 
also administers the civil aviation medical program for the Department of Transport. 


The Department serves the provinces in an advisory and co-ordinating capacity and 
administers grants to provincial health and national voluntary agencies. Administration 
of federal aspects of the Hospital Insurance and National Health Grant Programs has 
become a major activity during the past decade. 

Co-ordination with the provinces on health matters is facilitated by the Dominion 
Council of Health, the principal advisory agency to the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare. Its membership includes the Deputy Minister of National Health, who acts 
as chairman, the chief health officer of each province, and five appointees of the Governor 
in Council. The Council meets semi-annually. Federal-provincial technical advisory 
committees of the Council deal with specific aspects of public health. 


Subsection 1.—The Royal Commission on Health Services 


Focusing on the theme that ‘‘all the fruits of the health sciences’? should be made 
“available to all our residents without hindrance’, the Royal Commission on Health 
Services, chaired by Chief Justice Emmett M. Hall of Regina and also including a nurse, 
a dentist, an economist, a financier and two physicians, brought out a two-volume report* 
in 1964 and 1965 setting out its findings and 256 detailed recommendations. Public 
hearings were conducted in every province, 406 briefs received and a number of special 
studies commissioned. 


The terms of reference of the Hall Commission, as it became known, were to inquire 
into and report upon: methods for providing health services and their correlation and 


* Royal Commission on Health Services 1964—Vol. I. $10 and... 1965—Vol. II. $5. Queen’s Printer (Cata- 
logue Nos. Z1-1961/3-1 and Z1-1961/3-2, respectively). 
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improvement; personnel and training; physical plant; costs and methods of financing; 
medical research; priorities; and ‘‘such other matters as the Commissioners deem appro- 
priate’. 

The central recommendation was that “comprehensive, universal, provincial pro- 
grammes of personal health services, with similar arrangements for the Yukon and North- 
west Territories’? be introduced, covering medical services, prescription drug services, 
prosthetic services and home care services, as well as optical and dental services for reci- 
pients of public assistance and for children, and dental services for expectant mothers. 
It was also recommended that a Health Facilities Development Fund be set up to expand 
the physical plant of Canada’s health industry, and that Professional Training Grants be 
offered to increase the number of trained personnel available. 


Subsection 2.—National Health Grant Program 


The National Health Grant Program, inaugurated in 1948, makes federal grants 
available to the provinces for the developing and strengthening of public health and 
hospital services. Changes were made over the years to provide additional funds, increase 
flexibility and meet changing circumstances. Some of the headings under which grants 
had been made were merged or discontinued and new headings were added (see Table 1). 
During the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, the following Health Grants were in force: Hospital 
Construction, Mental Health, Tuberculosis Control, Cancer, Medical Rehabilitation and 
Crippled Children, Professional Training, Public Health Research, Child and Maternal 
Health, and General Public Health. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1965, aid for hospital construction had been approved for 117,015 
beds and 14,901 bassinets for patients, 22,555 beds for nurses, and 918 beds for interns. 
Approximately 42,000 health workers had been trained or were undergoing special training, 
and more than 7,000 health workers were employed, with Health Grant assistance. The 
amount expended in 1964-65 totalled $56,699,708 or 86 p.c. of the total available; over 
the entire 17 years of the program, 79 p.c. of the available money had been actually spent. 


1.—Amounts Available and Amounts and Percentages Expended under the National Health 
Grant Program, by Grant, for the 17-year Period Ended Mar. 31, 1965 and for the Year 
Ended Mar. 31, 1965. 


1948-65 Period Year Ended Mar. 31, 1965 
Grant Amount Amount | Percentage || Amount Amount | Percentage 
Available! | Expended | Expended |] Available! | Expended | Expended 
$ $ $ $ 
Grippled Children?.: 2.0.0.0... 6,207,728 | 4,481,677 71 — — — 
Professional Training. . ..| 15,554,573 | 14,364,320 92 2,176, 229 1,933, 446 89 
Hospital Construction.......... ...|238, 678,896 |216, 323,305 91 26,994,404 | 21,512,346 80 
Venereal Disease Control’........... 5, 968,336 5,146,209 86 — _— — 
MENUAlSHCAlbiir...).andocucrere ete 118,532,369 | 98,592,944 83 9,219,922 | 8,667,072 94 
Tuberculosis Control......0..25...65 66,159,029 | 61,260,592 93 3,614,167 | 3,392,810 94 
Public Health Research............ 14,216,048 | 12,071,895 85 1,889,600 | 1,647,674 87 
Sica hy aS Tego Roepe oar 645, 180 540,960 84 — _— _— 
General Public Health.............. 156,609,269 |110,957,758 71 14,453,468 | 12,781,245 88 
BancerlControle erat. Stepan es 60,335,567 | 43,824,956 73 8, 269,914 2,890,943 88 
Laboratory and Radiological Servy- 

Heosomen see. ls eet ters Pane ee 4 47,404,300 | 14,450,881 30 — — — 
Medical Rehabilitation®............ 6,500,000 | 3,016,750 46 — oa — 
Child and Maternal Health7........ 20,202,394 | 14,156,269 70 1,702,394 | 1,409,162 83 
Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled 

NODES. otitaiserioctues wie ss eke ees ea 13,610,695 | 8,673,078 64 2,910,695 | 2,465,006 85 

DO GANS cee eae Hee oe ae 770,624,386 |607,811, 598 79 66,230,795 | 56,699,708 86 
1 As set out in the General Health Grant Rules. 2 Merged with Medical Rehabilitation Grant, Apr. 1, 
1960. 3 Absorbed into General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 4 Lapsed in 1953. 5 Intro- 
duced in 1953 and absorbed into General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 6 Introduced in 1953 and merged 
with Crippled Children Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 7 Introduced in 1953. 8 Introduced in 1960; see footnotes 
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Subsection 3.—Hospital Insurance 


The federal-provincial hospital insurance program, now established in all provinces 
and territories, covers 98.4 p.c. of the total population of Canada. This program was 
introduced under the federal Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957, 
by which the Federal Government shares with the provinces the costs of specified hospital 
services to insured patients. The choice of methods of financing and administering the 
program at the provincial level, and the choice of the types of service offered above the 
minimum stipulated in the Act, rest with provinces. 


Federal legislation covers only services in institutions approved to provide acute, 
chronic and convalescent care. Tuberculosis and mental hospitals are excluded from the 
federal-provincial plan, as are institutions providing custodial care. However, the psy- 
chiatric and tuberculosis units of general hospitals are included. 


The basic range of in-patient benefits that, under the Act, each province is required 
to provide includes standard ward accommodation and meals, nursing service, drugs and 
biologicals, surgical supplies, the use of operating and case rooms, diagnostic procedures 
(including X-ray and laboratory procedures) together with necessary medical interpreta- 
tions, and the use of radiotherapy and physiotherapy facilities where available. The 
same benefits for out-patients, although authorized for assistance under the federal legisla- 
tion, are not mandatory upon provincial plans. All provinces except one provide, under 
the plan, insured out-patient services. The pattern varies from province to province but 
among the services offered are emergency care following accidents, diagnostic services and 
therapeutic services, including minor surgical and medical procedures. Some provinces 
provide certain psychiatric out-patient services. 


Provinces use different methods of administering and financing their programs; 
money raised through general revenues, provincial sales taxes and personal premiums 
may be used separately or in combination.* The Federal Government pays each province 
25 p.c. of the per capita cost of in-patient services in Canada as a whole plus 25 p.c. of the 
per capita cost of in-patient services in the province, multiplied by the average for the 
year of the number of insured persons in the province. On a national basis, the federal 
contribution amounts to about 50 p.c. of sharable costs. However, for individual proy- 
inces the proportion of sharable costs met by the Federal Government varies, with a higher 
proportion of the cost of low-cost programs than of high-cost programs being met. Federal 
payments to the provinces under the program from July 1, 1958 to Dec. 31, 1964 totalled 
over $1,700,000,000. During 1964, federal payments to the individual provinces and 
territories totalled $408,000,000, divided as follows: Newfoundland, $9,200,000; Prince 
Edward Island, $2,000,000; Nova Scotia, $15,500,000; New Brunswick, $13,000,000; 
Quebec, $117,200,000; Ontario, $144,500,000; Manitoba, $20,000,000; Saskatchewan, 
$22,200,000; Alberta, $29,600,000; British Columbia, $34,000,000; Yukon Territory, 
$330,000; and the Northwest Territories, $560,000. 


Tables 2 and 3 give data for hospitals listed in the federal-provincial hospital insurance 
agreements. The bulk of the hospitals listed in those agreements are ‘budget review” 
hospitals, which are subject to provincial budget-approval. Budget review hospitals 
include publicly owned general hospitals providing acute or short-term care and special 
hospitals such as pediatric, maternity, orthopedic and chronic hospitals. Also listed in 
the agreements are ‘‘contract”’ and federal hospitals. ‘Contract’? hospitals are private 
and industrial hospitals that provide insured hospital care at a contractually agreed rate 
per patient day. 

The 1,291 hospitals, in all three categories listed in the federal-provincial agreements, 
reported having a total of 129,158 beds and cribs set up at the end of 1963, a rate of 6.8 
beds per thousand population. Provincial rates ranged from 5.0 in Newfoundland to 8.6 


* Hospital insurance is financed in the following ways: (1) general revenues only—Quebec, Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Yukon Territory and the Federal Government; (2) general revenues plus 
a daily charge at time of service—British Columbia, Alberta and the Northwest Territories; (3) sales tax only— 
Nova Scotia; (4) premiums, sales tax and other general revenues—Saskatchewan; and (5) premiums, with subsidies 
from general revenues—Ontario and Manitoba, 
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in Alberta, and territorial rates were even higher. The total number of patient-days per 
thousand population in 1963 also varied considerably from province to province; that for 
Canada was 1,993.4, considerably lower than those in Saskatchewan and Alberta but 
much higher than the rate in Newfoundland. In 1963, 90.1 p.c. of all patient-days in 
hospitals were paid for under the federal-provincial plan. 


2.—Number of Beds and Cribs in Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance Agreements, 
with Rate per 1,000 Population, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1963 


Beds and Cribs 


No. of 
Province or Territory Hospitals 

Reporting Number Rate! 

PNG wun Lan daecec-ntni: jak. os erent etait: eee aii enna Gh. Be canine: 45 2,403 5.0 
Pea CE RELUCLY UT CUS LAT Choos by acecy Gy Brera ao PaN Va) jh Macey shove aPesevore seagate Heke 9 629 5.9 
TNT ORT OLS a0) ATE ha le RR Ay ete sy eR ie SURO pap SORE = OPUS na et ee 48 4,469 5.9 
INR? Dan eyate le. Gein ES tet Ses a eee Ae eee ree ere 40 4,008 6.5 
MOST ISOC ee Mecho fesse state rctord os oteeate he is Oh Sti scar Mois Setar cis seis «i aetna 271 33, 823 6.2 
ONC ATAOIR nt BE RIS SLE ci ERE Tats ds «ck SE Is Kove MS Mare ws oe MOS 318 44,965 7.0 
NEA RIGOD Sn eam Pera Societe NEG. 6 SE REO, Clraie- sts patel UR Biers ay Sac 104 6,951 ass 
DASALe MOWAT, teeta ft. Sa ep Modis cide ION ciele Dralave sol sdale& <baPojelese.de eevee 2 159 7,769 8.3 
MCLEAN EE TET) fe ASA Re A. ARN MRI Bo iw behets ole Tsiatous: aoe nies 155 12,034 8.6 
SPC OMIT LAE Rete. Sts Mate SE LBs ata tae, BS 2 hysyokte Meas lore 111 11, 464 6.8 
Baron wlereicomy. "21.4, peti ete Sas SR AG eS. Bas vivid detel dickens Seeais 5 161 10.7 
INOLGUWOSERLEEDILODICSE sf cits. ASM Tm o.4 SIRT SER Se Si'e sieieie tah « heen 26 482 19.9 
Canada res Fares Foe eal oaon kee eee eae BOE chats cto oararsias 1,291 129,158 6.8 


1 Per 1,000 population; based on intercensal population estimates as at June 1, 1963. 


3.—Total Patient-Days and Insured Patient-Days in Hospitals Listed in Hospital 
aes Agreements, with Rates per 1,000 Total and Insured Population, by Province, 
1963. 


Total Patient-Days eae Pasicnt-Daya 
: during Year uring Year 
Z k Hospitals 
Province or Territory Benurany 
Days Rate! Days Rate? 
No. No. No. 
Sm OMG Centers site elected oyetst g Cholera lye dials 46 640, 835 15838253 588,959 1,235.6 
Pemces Pid War lsland . 6.5 scpesegetecieejeys: ache o.<tpiayen toni 9 175,540 1,640.6 165,890 1,640.6 
INDEGUISCOLIA: Come ME nie time eee eile cathe eae 48 1,240,149 1,640.4 || 1,118,554 1,467.9 
IN Give SUNS WLC Kam bike foichos, Satomi © aleubale ciieete Bears + 40 1,173,702 1,911.6 |} 1,031,860 1,716.6 
OD Oar, HORA Ritch SORE ATG OR Fe ONS. 2 271 | 10,084,795 1,844.3 || 9,247,563 1,567.4 
ORGATION cee: SMa wad shi Ee eee Mee aa ce 322 | 13,467,462 2,088.6 || 12,099, 892 1,807.8 
BRET LO LAs Ee ron it Peta cate Rae to ia ac 104 1,970,147 2,073.8 || 1,750,677 1,181.5 
Basianone walter os cmc ch tiene ome meen oes 159 2,046, 236 2,193.2 1,951,013 2,142.5 
AINE APR Le oe ee COR, Sete a eae eA 155 8,374, 968 2,402.1 3,116,612 1,979.7 
BED e eet LM OLIENN EVID oles art parc eves siavecersionagd te Saeed aiausy eco 111 3,392,515 2,001.5 2,808, 885 1,652.5 
BepEcOr ROT UUCOLY. create ceie cinsnssinie efeieis alsiasietusieiserarse eet 5 26, 626 1,775.1 20,126 257.5 
Northwest Territories. |... ./sic sili, ssecie oleate siete 26 74,145 3,089.4 42,596 413.0 
Ganadaiasnesets changes toe oa 1,296 | 37,667,120 1,993.4 || 33,942, 627 1,718.9 
1 Per 1,000 total population; based on intercensal population estimates as at June 1, 1963. 2 Per number of 


insured persons under provincial plans. 


The operating cost of budget review hospitals in Canada in 1963, as shown in Table 4, 
including items of expense and costs of services not covered under the hospital insurance 
program, amounted to $878,103,000. Salaries and wages accounted for 63.9 p.c. of that 
total; medical supplies for 3.1 p.c., drugs for 3.9 p.c., raw food for 5.6 p.c., other depart- 
mental supplies and expense for 16.2 p.c., and other expense items (consisting mainly of 
interest payments and depreciation allowances) for the remaining 7.4 p.c. 
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In 1963, the total per capita operating cost of budget review hospitals in Canada was 
$46.47, ranging among the ten provinces from $28.84 in Newfoundland to $50.56 in 


Ontario. 


The provincial variations are due in part to differences in the number of patient- 
days per thousand population and in the range of hospital care that is provided. 


4.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1963 


Departmental Expenditures 


Total 
Province Salames Medical Other Total Revenue 
or Territory | and iB Raw Supplies Depart- Fund 
Wases Surgical 8 Food and mental Expense? 
ag! Supplies Expense! Expense 
Amounts oF EXPENDITURES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 7,112,143 528, 422 877,740 | 1,539,094 | 3,027,005 | 13,084,404 || 13,871,005 
Prince Edward Island..; 1,944,011 121, 433 136, 830 282,734 727,557 3,212,565 3,591, 564 
Nova: Scotias.:.:.040-- 17,275,670 935, 268 1,151,054 2,126,691 6,591,862 | 28,080,545 30,366, 474 
New Brunswick........ 16,733,474 947,734 1,161,546 1, 846,658 5,253,745 | 25,948,157 28,998, 366 
Quebeos..da cecwctnatat sts 157,947,339 7,522,880 | 10,039,498 | 13,746,685 | 37,694,132 |226, 950,534 |) 247,140,470 
Ontarior. see re 212,196,428 | 10,123,203 | 12,164,809 | 16,932,572 | 53,702,749 |305,119,761 || 325,987,569 
Manitoba genera 27,730,700 1,387, 456 1,879,713 1,786,799 7,315,419 | 40,100,087 42,915,730 
Saskatchewan.......... 29, 632, 103 1, 452, 293 1, 833,795 2,595, 662 7,486,620 | 43,000, 473 46,029,533 
AIbertaeteeo se ee ease 40, 360,953 1,995,671 2,294,032 4,445,901 8,894,626 | 57,991,183 64, 752,983 
British Columbia...... 49,521,945 2,293,048 2,694, 830 3,918,354 | 11,135,171 | 69,563,348 73,998,737 
Yukon Territory....... 97,972 3,036 10,718 17,195 37,145 166 , 066 175,085 
Northwest Territories. 150,117 9,544 8, 883 17,577 67,725 253, 846 275,551 
iCanadaye-..seece 560,702,855 | 27,319,988 | 34,253,448 | 49,255,922 |141,933,756 |813, 465,969 || 878,103, 067 
EXPENDITURES PER PatieNtT-Day? 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 11.97 0.89 1.48 2.59 5.09 22.01 23.34 
Prince Edward Island.. 11.07 0.69 0.78 1GE 4.14 18.30 20.46 
INOVanSCOUISad ieresecmes iy 0.84 1.04 1.92 5.94 25.30 27.36 
New Brunswick........ 15,88 0.90 aves) 1.75 4.98 24.61 27.51 
Quebecset xno). as 18.43 0.88 LAT 1.60 4,40 26.48 28.84 
Ontario. saree cek 18.20 0.87 1.04 1.45 4.61 26.18 27.97 
Manitopa sete era coe 16.09 0.80 1.09 1.04 4,24 23.26 24.89 
Saskatchewan.......... 15.07 0.74 0.93 1.32 3.81 21.87 23.41 
Alberta.ca paceger eee 14.51 0.72 0.82 1.60 3.20 20.85 23.28 
British Columbia...... 17.68 0.82 0.96 1.40 3.98 24.83 26.42 
Yukon Territory....... 25.36 0.79 2077 4.45 9.62 42.99 45.32 
Northwest Territories. 15.14 0.96 0.90 ee) 6.83 25.61 27.80 
Canada sec.cacesss 17.28 0.84 1.06 1.52 4,37 25.07 27.06 
EXPENDITURES PER Capita‘ 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 14.79 1.10 1.82 3.20 6.29 27.20 28.84 
Prince Edward Island.. 18.17 1.13 1.28 2.64 6.80 30.02 aa0u 
Nova Scotia.........+: 22.85 1.24 1.52 2.81 8.72 37.14 40.17 
New Brunswick........ 27.25 1.54 1.89 3.01 8.56 42.25 47.23 
Quebec meas snseee eee 28.89 1.38 1.84 2-51 6.89 41.51 45.20 
Ontario Bic treac actos oe 32.91 1.57 1.89 2.63 8.33 47.32 50.56 
Manitoba s:4-10-- cereiees 29.19 1.46 1.98 1.88 7.70 42.21 45.17 
Saskatchewan.......... 31.76 1.56 OT 2.78 8.02 46.09 49.33 
Albertans cee cote 28.73 1.42 1.63 3.16 6.33 41.27 46.09 
British Columbia...... 29.22 L3b 1.59 2.31 6.57 41.04 43.66 
Yukon Territory....... 6.53 0.20 0.71 Lab 2.48 11.07 11.67 
Northwest Territories 6.25 0.40 0.37 0.73 2.82 10.58 11.48 
Canada........... 29.67 1.45 1.81 2.61 7.51 43.05 46.47 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1963—concluded 


Departmental Expenditures 


Total 

Province Gatarion Medical Other Total Revenue 
‘or Territory me d and D Raw Supplies Depart- Fund 

Wat = Surgical tues Food and mental Expense? 

g Supplies Expense! Expense 
PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES 

Newfoundland......... 51.3 3.8 6.3 11.1 21.8 94.3 100.0 
Prince Edward Island.. 54.1 3.4 3.8 7.9 20.3 89.4 100.0 
Nova Scotia... Jo) ook 56.9 3 3.8 7.0 PA Let 92.5 100.0 
New Brunswick........ 57.7 By) 4.0 6.4 18.1 89.5 100.0 
OneDECa: Beene an. ies 63.9 3.0 4.1 5.6 15.3 91.8 100.0 
OHUATIONMA. eee eee 65.1 3.1 oad 5.2 16.5 93.6 100.0 
Manttobaientscol rk «os 64.6 3.2 4.4 4.2 17.0 93.4 100.0 
Saskatchewan......... 64.4 ae 4.0 5.6 16.3 93.4 100.0 
Al bertate- wee ae 62.3 3.1 3.5 6.9 13.7 89.6 100.0 
British Columbia...... 66.9 3.1 3.6 5.3 15.0 94.0 100.0 
Yukon Territory....... 56.0 ile Ff 6.1 9.8 212 94.8 100.0 
Northwest Territories. 54.5 3.5 3.2 6.4 24.6 92.1 100.0 
Canada: ..-.--. 63.9 3.1 3.9 5.6 16.2 92.6 100.0 


1 Includes fuel, electricity, water, insurance, replacements of bedding and linen, laundry supplies, housekeeping 
supplies, repairs to buildings, furniture and equipment, FEES of physical plant, and office supplies and serv- 
ices. 2 Includes other revenue fund expense. 3 Based on patient-days during year for adults and 
children. 4 Based on intercensal population estimates as at June 1, 1963. 


Subsection 3.—Food and Drug Control 


The Food and Drugs Act is a federal statute with provisions applying to the manu- 
facture, advertising, packaging and sale of foods, drugs, cosmetics and medical devices 
anywhere in Canada. Wide powers are authorized under this legislation to maintain the 
safety, purity and quality of food and drug products and to prevent misrepresentation in 
labelling and advertising. There are prohibitions, for example, on the sale of food or drugs 
that do not meet prescribed standards, are harmful, adulterated, dirty, improperly stored, 
or manufactured under unsanitary conditions. The Act also prohibits the advertising of 
any food, drug, cosmetic or medical device as a preventive or cure for a number of serious 
diseases and also lists drugs that may be sold only by prescription. 


Standards of safety and purity are maintained through constant and widespread 
inspection and laboratory research. The inspection of food-manufacturing establishments 
assures the production of clean, wholesome foods containing ingredients that meet recog- 
nized standards. Changing food technology requires the development of methods of 
laboratory analysis to assure the safety of new types of ingredients and packaging mater- 
ials. The Food and Drug Regulations were amended in 1964 by the addition of sections 
listing chemical additives that may be used in foods, the amounts that may be added to 
each food and the underlying reason. The effect of new packaging and processing tech- 
niques on the bacteria associated with food spoilage is another matter of special concern. 
Since the Food and Drugs Act is intended for the protection of consumers, a section of 
the Food and Drug Directorate obtains consumer opinions, deals with individual consumer 
complaints and provides sound information on which consumers may base opinions. 


Drug standards are subject to continuous review and testing. Detailed information 
on all new drugs must be reviewed by the Directorate to determine compliance with re- 
quirements before release for sale is permitted. In 1963 important regulations were issued, 
one setting standards operative in all drug manufacturing facilities and the second pre- 
scribing additional safeguards in the distribution of investigational drugs. Drug manu- 
facturing requirements relate to sanitation of facilities, employment of qualified personnel, 
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testing to ensure standards of quality and safety at stated stages of processing, maintenance 
of records of testing performance, together with a system of control to enable a complete 
and rapid recall of any lot or batch of drugs from the market. The new controls over 
clinical trials and marketing of new drugs carry out provisions of the Food and Drugs Act 
amendment passed in 1962. Detailed information must be submitted to the Directorate 
concerning the method of manufacture, the tests applied to establish standards of safety 
and quality, and substantial evidence of the clinical effectiveness of the new drug for the 
purposes stated. Samples of the final product must also be submitted. Before putting a 
product into clinical testing, a manufacturer also must file complete data on the experience 
with the drug including any evidence of adverse side effects, and the qualifications of the 
persons to be engaged in its experimental use. If from this evidence a new drug is consid- 
ered not in the interest of public health, the Minister may suspend the proposed clinical 
testing, in which case the manufacturer has the right to appeal the decision. Drugs 
expressly prohibited from sale are thalidomide and lysergic acid diethylamide, except 
under certain conditions as specified in the regulations, whereby sale by a manufacturer 
to an institution for clinical use or laboratory research by qualified investigators may be 
approved by the Minister. Any drug that can be classed as a sedative, hypnotic or tran- 
quillizer is listed to be sold only on prescription. The licensing of persons dealing in 
certain drugs classed as barbiturates and amphetamines is required as well as the keeping 
of special records and the limitation of their use to medical purposes. 


The Food and Drug Directorate also administers the Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
Act, which is concerned with the registration before marketing and the annual licensing of 
secret-formula medicines sold under proprietary or trade names. 


Early in 1965 the Directorate initiated an adverse-drug-reaction reporting program 
in 16 teaching hospitals across Canada to recognize and investigate unexpected reactions 
to drugs. The co-operation of the medical, dental, veterinary and pharmaceutical pro- 
fessions was solicited in advising the Directorate of such reactions in private practice. 
Close liaison is maintained with the World Health Organization and other authorities in 
foreign countries for the prompt reporting of such reactions. 


Regulation of the supply and use of narcotic drugs is carried out under the Narcotic 
Control Act, as revised in 1961. This legislation prescribes a maximum penalty of seven 
years with no minimum for illegal possession; a maximum penalty for trafficking of life 
imprisonment; and minimum and maximum penalties for illegal export and import of 
seven years and life imprisonment, respectively. Persons convicted of offences under the 
Act who are found to be drug addicts may be sentenced for treatment, for an indeterminate 
period, in institutions operating under the penitentiaries system ane the National Parole 
Board service, when Part II of the Act comes into force. 


Subsection 5.—Medical Services 


The Department of National Health and Welfare provides nine types of direct medical 
service through the Directorate of Medical Services. These are described in the following 
paragraphs. 


Indians and Eskimos.—Responsibility for the general welfare, education and 
medical care of Indians is shared with the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, and of Eskimos with the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. The Department of National Health and Welfare provides 
medical and public health services to registered Indians or Eskimos who are not included 
under provincial arrangements and who are unable to provide for themselves. A large 
volume of the service in treatment and health education is rendered to patients through 
departmental out-patient clinics staffed by medical and other public health personnel. 
In remote areas, the key facility is frequently the departmental nursing station, a combined 
emergency treatment and public health unit having two to four beds under the direction 
of one or two nurses: about 44 of these are operated throughout Canada. 
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Wherever practicable, there has been an increasing integration of Indians into pro- 
vincial and municipal health agencies. The Department correspondingly reduces the 
number of hospitals and other facilities provided specifically for Indians. At present, the 
Department maintains 18 hospitals at strategic points and co-operates elsewhere with 
community, mission or company hospitals. Indians are now included under all provincial 
prepaid insurance plans for hospital care and other forms of insured medical care but in 
almost all cases the total cost of mental and tuberculosis care is directly borne by the 
Federal Government. Indian and Eskimo health workers are trained to give instruction 
in health care and sanitation. 


Northern Health.—Because of the special problems in developing health services in 
the Far North, the Directorate of Medical Services has been given the responsibility of 
co-ordinating federal and territorial health care for all residents. In so doing, the Depart- 
ment undertakes the functions of a health department for the Council of the Northwest 
Territories and assists the territorial government of the Yukon Territory to provide 
certain health services. Close liaison is maintained with the federal departments directly 
responsible for administrative matters affecting these areas. 

In the Yukon Territory, services for the total population administered through the 
Commissioner for the Yukon and provided on a cost-sharing basis with the Department 
of National Health and Welfare include complete treatment for tuberculosis, payment for 
services rendered at the Alberta cancer clinics, mental hospital care through arrangements 
with the Province of British Columbia, and medical care for indigent patients. Public 
health nursing services, measures for control of communicable diseases, and administration 
of the principal public hospital are primarily the responsibility of the Medical Services of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare. Similar services are provided in the 
Northwest Territories, the costs being shared by the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources and the Department of National Health and Welfare. Indigent 
residents are eligible for medical, dental and optical services as well as for tuberculosis and 
mental care. 


Sick Mariners.—The Department of National Health and Welfare provides com- 
pulsory prepaid medical, surgical, hospital and other treatment services to crew members 
of all foreign-going ships arriving in Canada and Canadian coastal vessels in interprovincial 
trade, and provides medical, surgical and treatment services on an elective basis to crew 
members of Canadian fishing and government vessels. Canadian seamen obtain their 
hospital care under the provincial hospital insurance plans. 


Leprosy.—Since 1960, isolation and treatment of persons suffering from leprosy 
have been arranged in their home neighbourhoods. Under the provisions of the Leprosy 
Act, facilities for the diagnosis and treatment of leprosy are provided in a six-bed unit of 
the Hétel-Dieu Hospital at Tracadie, N.B. 


Quarantine.— Under the Quarantine Act, all vessels, aircraft and other conveyances 
together with their crew members and passengers arriving in Canada from foreign countries 
are inspected by the quarantine officers to detect and correct conditions that could lead 
to the entry into Canada of such diseases as smallpox, cholera, plague, yellow fever, typhus 
and relapsing fever. Fully organized quarantine stations are located at all major seaports 
and airports. 


Immigration.— Under the Immigration Act and the Department of National Health 
and Welfare Act, the Immigration Medical Service conducts in Canada and other countries 
the medical examination of all applicants for immigration to Canada and also provides 
treatment for certain classes of persons after arrival in Canada, including immigrants who 
become ill en route to their destination or while awaiting employment. 
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Civil Service Health Counselling.—Health counselling is offered through major 
Medical Services units to federal employees throughout the country. This service is 
primarily diagnostic and advisory only but emergency treatment can also be given. The 
Civil Service Health Counselling Division also examines civilian aviation personnel and 
advises on standards of physical fitness required for them. 


Aerospace Medicine.—Research on civil aerospace medicine is conducted by the 
Department in close liaison with the National Research Council, the Defence Research 
Board and the Royal Canadian Air Force Institute of Aviation Medicine. 


Regulation of Hygienic Standards.—The Department of National Health and 
Welfare is responsible for regulating hygienic standards on federal property. 


Subsection 6.—Radiation Protection 


A comprehensive radiation protection program has been developed in Canada in 
response to the rapidly increasing use of radioactive materials, X-ray equipment and 
nuclear reactors in medicine, industry and research, and to increasing concern about 
radiation from atmospheric testing of nuclear weapons, from medical X-ray procedures 
and from natural sources. 


Because of technical complexity in this new field and the early necessity of imposing 
national controls over dealings with uranium and by-product materials, the Federal 
Government has developed health and safety control procedures for the handling and use 
of all radioactive materials. This program is implemented through the close collaboration 
of federal and provincial health departments supported by special advisory committees. 


Acting under the federal Atomic Energy Control Regulations, the Department of 
National Health and Welfare reviews all applications received for radioisotope licences and 
recommends appropriate health and safety conditions. The Department also provides 
services for measuring and recording the personal radiation exposures of workers handling 
X-ray, gamma-ray and neutron sources. Inspection of licensed establishments is carried 
out by federal or provincial inspection officers. Although there is no federal regulatory 
authority to provide health and safety supervision over the use of X-rays, the Department 
of National Health and Welfare has established a committee on the development of X-ray 
safety standards to recommend uniform standards and procedures throughout Canada. 
Five provinces (Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta) have already 
enacted specific enabling legislation applicable to X-rays, and two (Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan) have issued regulations requiring registration of operators and/or equip- 
ment. The Department’s personnel-radiation-monitoring service is available to X-ray 
workers and its reports are available to the appropriate provincial departments of health. 

As a supplement to its monitoring and inspection activities, the Department of 
National Health and Welfare provides short-term training courses in radiation protection 
for those persons assigned local responsibility for day-to-day operations. 

Special attention is given to the health and safety problems associated with the 
siting, design, construction and operation of nuclear reactors and charged-particle accele- 
rators. Committees of the Atomic Energy Control Board, including federal and provincial 
representatives, review these matters. 

A comprehensive nation-wide monitoring program has been developed to assess the 
exposure of the public to radiation from radioactive fallout from nuclear-weapons testing. 
The Department is assisted in the systematic collection of samples of air, precipitation, 
soil, wheat, milk and human bone by the Departments of Transport and Agriculture and 
pathologists in hospitals throughout Canada. Monthly reports of the concentration of 
such fallout components as strontium-90 and cesium-137 in these samples are published. 
Because of a unique food-chain cycle in the Far North, a special study of cesium-137 in 
the North has been added to the nation-wide program. Direct measurements of cesium- 
137 levels in living persons are made with a high-sensitivity detection system known as a 
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“whole-body counter’. This system is also used in the follow-up of radiation workers 
whose bodies may have been exposed to internal contamination from leaky radioactive 
sources or as a result of an accident. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare and the Ontario Department of 
Health also conduct a joint environmental monitoring program around nuclear reactor 
sites to ensure that the operation of the reactor does not result in the gradual build-up of 
radioactive contamination to levels of significance to the health of the people in that 
community. 


Subsection 7.—Health Research and International Health 


Health Research.—Health research in Canada is carried on in universities, hospitals, 
research institutes and government departments. In the universities, relevant research is 
done by departments of basic medical sciences, medical and public health schools or 
faculties and by such departments as genetics and psychology as well-as in special depart- 
ments or institutes of research (see also Chapter VIII, Sect. 4, Subsect. 3). Hospitals 
used for teaching medical students also carry on considerable research, as do some of the 
larger non-teaching hospitals and mental institutes. 

The Department of National Health and Welfare, the Medical Research Council, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs and the Defence Research Board support extensive 
programs of research. Other important research centres include the Connaught Medical 
Research Laboratories, the Banting Research Foundation, the Charles H. Best Institute, 
the Institute of Microbiology and Hygiene, the Allan Memorial Institute and the Montreal 
Neurological Institute. Some non-governmental or voluntary agencies concerned with 
health generally, or with specific diseases, encourage and support research by various 
means including financial assistance. 


International Health.—Canada actively assists and co-operates with the World 
Health Organization and the other specialized agencies of the United Nations whose 
programs have a substantial health component or orientation. Capital and technical 
assistance are provided to underdeveloped countries through the Colombo Plan and other 
bilateral aid programs. Health training is provided for a number of persons coming to 
Canada each year under the different technical co-operation schemes (see p. 164 and pp. 
171-174); during 1964, 64 trainees arrived, bringing the total number of trainees in Canada 
during the year to 212. These persons were working in a wide range of health disciplines 
under the External Aid Program. 

Canadian experts in health legislation, health administration and related areas under- 
took specific assignments abroad during the year and specialists in a number of clinical 
fields were provided in response to requests from the developing countries. Capital assist- 
ance, primarily through the provision of cobalt beam therapy units for cancer treatment 
centres in the Colombo Plan area, was continued. 

At the Sixteenth World Health Assembly in May 1962, Canada was elected to name 
a person to serve for a three-year term on the Executive Board of the World Health 
Organization and in 1963 this officer was appointed Chairman of the Board. Canada’s 
term of office on the Executive Board of UNICEF commenced at the beginning of 1962 
and similarly extends over a three-year period. 

To carry out Canada’s obligations under the International Sanitary Conventions, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare maintains quarantine measures for ships 
and aircraft entering Canadian ports and provides accommodation and necessary medical 
care for persons arriving in Canada who require quarantine (see p. 293). 

The Department is responsible for the enforcement of requirements governing the 
handling and shipping of shellfish under the International Shellfish Agreement between 
Canada and the United States and, at the request of the International Joint Commission, 
participates in studies connected with control of pollution of boundary waters between 
Canada and the United States as well as with problems caused by atmospheric pollution. 
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Other international health responsibilities include the custody and distribution of bio- 
logical, vitamin and hormone standards for the World Health Organization and certain 
duties in connection with the Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 1961, and Canada’s 
representation on the Narcotic Commission of the United Nations. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Local Health Services 


Provincial and local health services may be grouped into several broad categories: 
general public health services, primarily of a preventive nature; services for specific diseases 
or disabilities combining prevention and treatment; services related to general medical and 
hospital care; and services for disabled and chronically ill persons. 


Subsection 1.—General Public Health Services 


Provincial and local governments co-operate closely in providing community public 
health services. The autonomy of the provinces and their social, economic and geographic 
diversity make for some variety in legislative provisions, in financial arrangements and in 
the detailed division of functions between provincial health departments and local and 
voluntary agencies. Hach province, however, offers all or nearly all of a basic range of 
public health services, which includes environmental health, occupational health, com- 
municable disease control, maternal and child health, dental health, nutrition, health 
education and public health laboratories. 


Environmental Health.—The control of factors in the environment that are harmful 
to physical health is a rapidly expanding area of public health activity. Much of the 
work in community sanitation involves traditional inspection duties essential to the 
maintenance of pure milk, water and food supplies, disposal systems and provision of 
sanitary conditions in public areas. Increasing industrialization and urbanization, how- 
ever, have both magnified the old problems and imposed new responsibilities. Air pollu- 
tion, water pollution, radiation exposure and the use of pesticides are emerging as major 
environmental problems, necessitating the co-operative efforts of governments and other 
agencies in research and in planning effective control measures. 


Occupational Health.—Services designed to prevent accidents and occupational diseases 
and to maintain the health of employees are the common concern of provincial health 
departments, labour departments, workmen’s compensation boards and industry manage- 
ment. Provincial agencies regulate working conditions and offer consultant and educational 
services to industry. All provinces have legislation (Factory Acts, Shop Acts, Mines Acts, 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts) setting health safety standards for employment.* 


Communicable Disease Control—There are separate divisions of epidemiology or 
communicable disease control in six provinces; in the other provinces these functions are 
handled by other provincial medical consultants. Local health authorities undertake case- 
finding and diagnostic services in co-operation with public health laboratories, carry out 
epidemiological investigations and often participate in tuberculosis and venereal disease 
control measures. All provincial health departments organize immunization programs 
for the public against diphtheria, tetanus, poliomyelitis, whooping cough and smallpox. 
Through agreement with the Federal Government, live oral poliovirus vaccine (Sabin) as 
well as Salk vaccine is made available by provincial health departments for immunization 
against poliomyelitis. Other agents such as gamma globulin may be provided under 
certain conditions for protection against measles and infectious hepatitis. 


Maternal and Child Health—Most provincial health departments have maternal and 
child health divisions under medical direction or have made other administrative arrange- 
ments to provide consultant services in this field. In addition, six of the provinces have 
consultant nursing services within these divisions. Provincial divisions provide advisory 


*See Chapter XVIII, Section 1, Subsection 2, for provincial labour legislation. 
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services to local health departments and to hospitals, conduct studies of local problems and 
needs, and assist in the training of health personnel. Through local health departments 
conducting generalized public health programs, maternal and child health services are 
available to a high proportion of the population. The basic staff consists of a medical 
officer of health, public health nurses and sanitation inspectors. Programs and services 
for mothers and children may include prenatal education, home visiting, child health 
conferences and school health services. Other health personnel—dentists, nutritionists, 
health educators and social workers—share interests in the promotion of family health. 


Dental Health.—All provincial health departments have dental health divisions that 
administer programs varying under local conditions but directed almost entirely to health 
education and the care of children. Training of dentists and dental hygienists in public 
health, the operation of children’s preventive and treatment clinics, and health education 
are primary concerns in all provinces. Water fluoridation projects involving a total of 
4,050,100 people are in operation in eight provinces and in the Northwest Territories. 
Four provinces—Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Nova Scotia—have set up, in conjunc- 
tion with their dental schools, special courses for dental hygienists. In all ten provinces 
clinical care is provided for children in remote rural areas. A locally sponsored plan in 
which the cost of dental services for children is shared by the community and the provincial 
health department is in operation in more than 90 communities in British Columbia. 


Nutrition —Services include technical guidance, education, consultation and research. 
In some provinces, school lunch programs are sponsored and dietary supplements distrib- 
uted. Five provinces have special nutrition divisions; in other provinces, consultants in 
nutrition function under a broader grouping of departmental services. 


Health Education —A basic concern of provincial health authorities is to stimulate 
public interest in important health needs, and in most provincial health departments a 
division of health education is established for this purpose, directed by a full-time pro- 
fessional ‘health educator’. The division may also provide consultative services to the 
management of the department, to local health authorities and to voluntary associations. 


Public Health Laboratories—The public health laboratory was one of the earliest 
provincial services developed to assist local public health departments in the protection 
of community health and the control of infectious diseases. Public health bacteriology 
(testing of milk, water and food supplies), diagnostic bacteriology and pathology are the 
principal functions of the laboratory service, with medical testing for physicians and 
hospitals steadily increasing in volume. Efforts to co-ordinate public health and hospital 
laboratory services and measures to bring laboratory facilities to rural areas are among 
the recent developments. 


Subsection 2.—Services for Specific Diseases or Disabilities 


Mental Health—Treatment programs for the mentally ill have centred mainly around 
three types of facilities: the mental hospital, the psychiatric unit in the general hospital 
and the organized community mental health clinic. These facilities, however, no longer 
have separate and distinct functions. New emphasis on the role of the community and 
its resources in the treatment and rehabilitation of the mentally ill is affecting the whole 
program of in-patient care. Utilizing the basic clinical facilities of general hospitals and 
mental hospitals, the community program is extending its scope and usefulness through 
the provision of day-care centres, sheltered workshops, half-way houses, and foster home 
and boarding home care. More than 60 general hospitals in Canada have organized 
psychiatric units, providing bed accommodation for more than 2,000 patients. Further 
planning in community-based services concerns the development of small regional psy- 
chiatric hospitals from which a comprehensive community program will emanate. Exam- 
ples of this type are the new 150-bed hospital in Yorkton, Sask., a 68-bed psychiatric 
hospital in Selkirk, Man., and the developing community facilities for in-patient, out- 
patient and day care in Ottawa, Sudbury and Windsor, Ont. 
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Special centres for the assessment and diagnostic evaluation of mentally retarded 
children are also being developed. Day-training schools or classes for the trainable 
retarded, sponsored by some 250 local associations of parent groups forming the Canadian 
Association for Retarded Children, are now organized throughout the land. 


Most public mental hospitals provide care and treatment for all types of mental 
illness. New programs of recreational and industrial therapy and enlarged and mod- 
ernized clinical and surgical facilities are examples of widespread improvements in mental 
hospital care that particularly benefit patients undergoing active treatment. More 
recently, planning has been undertaken to reassess the status of the long-term chronically 
ill patient. Since 1961 new legislation governing the admission and care of the mentally 
ill has been enacted in four provinces—Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and 
Manitoba—designed to promote easier and more informal methods of admission and 
discharge and to establish machinery guaranteeing periodic review of the medical certifi- 
cation of long-term patients. 


A great part of the cost of care in mental hospitals is borne by the provincial govern- 
ments, although a charge, according to ability to contribute, may be made in some prov- 
inces. Newfoundland and Saskatchewan provide complete free care; Manitoba covers 
minimum maintenance costs for all patients; in Nova Scotia the provincial hospital gives 
free care to patients requiring active treatment; and in Ontario mental-institution treat- 
ment is included in the hospital care insurance plan. 


Tuberculosis—The fight against tuberculosis is one of the major programs of all 
health departments. Free hospitalization and free drug treatment, both on an in-patient 
and domiciliary basis, is provided. In two provinces extensive BCG programs are in effect 
and in the other provinces this prophylactic is provided to groups at special risk. Case- 
finding programs in the form of community tuberculin and X-ray surveys, surveys of 
high risk groups, and the follow-up of all arrested tuberculosis cases are routine. These 
activities have resulted in a decline in the Canadian tuberculosis death rate of 83 p.c. since 
1951. In 1963 the rate was 3.6 per 100,000 population. The number of beds set up in 
public sanatoria declined from a peak of 18,977 in 1953 to fewer than 8,000 in 1964. 


Cancer.—Health departments and lay and professional groups working for the control 
of cancer have been concerned mainly with four aspects of the problem—diagnosis, treat- 
ment, research and public education. In cancer detection and treatment, specialized 
medicine, hospital services and an expanding public health program are closely related. 
There are programs operating under health departments in four provinces; four others 
have provincially supported cancer agencies or commissions. These sponsor the work of 
diagnosis and treatment in special clinics, located usually within the larger general hospitals. 
Under the provincial hospital insurance plans, the benefits pertaining to in-patient care 
in the treatment of cancer are essentially similar in ten provinces and include such special 
services as diagnostic radiology, laboratory tests and radiotherapy. Similar services for 
out-patients are covered either by hospital insurance or by federal-provincial cancer 
control grants. Comprehensive free medical programs for cancer patients are in operation 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta and for cancer in-patients in New Brunswick. 


Venereal Disease.—Free diagnostic and treatment services are available in all provinces 
but the operation of government clinics is being increasingly superseded by the method of 
supplying free drugs to private physicians who are reimbursed for treatment of indigents 
on a fee-for-service basis. 


Alcoholism.—Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia carry out research 
and education programs and operate centres for treatment, supported largely by public 
funds. Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta also have rehabilitation programs for alcoholic 
inmates of reform institutions. Legislation in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Quebec authorizes the setting up of similar agencies to initiate research and 
education studies in those provinces. 
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Other Diseases or Disabilities—Services for persons with chronic disabilities, such as 
heart disease, arthritis, diabetes, visual and auditory impairments and paraplegia have 
been developed largely by voluntary agencies assisted by federal and provincial funds. 
(See also pp. 300-301.) 


Subsection 3.—Public Medical Care 


Saskatchewan and Alberta operate province-wide medical care insurance programs. 
About half the population of Newfoundland receives physicians’ services at home or in 
hospital under the provincially administered Cottage Hospital Medical Care Plan which is 
financed in part on a premium basis. Medical indigents not under the Plan may also 
receive care at provincial expense. In addition, all Newfoundland children under the age 
of 16 years are entitled to free medical and surgical care in hospital. 

For several years Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia 
and Manitoba have supported the cost of providing certain personal health care services 
for specified categories of persons in need and receiving public assistance. In British 
Columbia and Ontario the beneficiaries include recipients of needs- or means-tested old 
age security, old age assistance, blindness and disability allowances, mothers’ allowances, 
certain child welfare cases and unemployed persons in need (unemployables only in British 
Columbia); dependants are also usually enrolled. Alberta covers similar categories of 
persons now qualifying under a provincial needs test. Nova Scotia covers mothers’ 
allowance recipients and their dependants, and blindness allowance recipients. Saskat- 
chewan covers recipients of supplemental allowance to either old age security pensions 
or blindness allowances, aid to dependent families and provincial short-term assistance; 
old age assistance recipients are enrolled by the province, for hospital care and medical 
care benefits only, through the provincial health insurance programs. Manitoba covers 
aged and infirm persons requiring custodial care, recipients of blind persons’ allowances, 
recipients of mothers’ allowances and their dependants, and child wards. In all provinces, 
indigent persons not covered by these programs may have necessary care financed by the 
municipalities in which they reside. 

Under the Ontario program, the principal service covered is physicians’ care in the 
home and office, including certain out-of-hospital minor surgical procedures and prenatal 
and postnatal care. Basic dental care is available to the children of mothers’ allowance 
recipients. The programs in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and 
Manitoba provide for complete medical care in the home, office and hospital. In addition, 
all commonly used prescription drugs are included in British Columbia, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan (although these carry a 50-p.c. co-charge limitation to long-term assistance 
recipients in Saskatchewan for non-life-saving drugs where financial hardship is not 
demonstrated). Dental care and optical care are covered in the four westernmost proy- 
inces, sometimes only on special authorization and/or with dollar limits. Other services 
that may be provided in these provinces include diagnostic tests, appliances, physiotherapy, 
chiropody, chiropractic treatment, home nursing and transportation for medical reasons. 

In Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Nova Scotia, where provincial welfare 
recipients only are covered, health services for eligible persons are financed wholly from 
provincial general revenues. In British Columbia, costs are shared on a 90-10 basis, with 
the municipalities assuming their 10-p.c. share on a basis proportionate to population; in 
Ontario, per capita contributions toward the cost of medical services for unemployed on 
relief are shared on an 80-20 basis with the municipality of residence. 

Since July 1962, every person who has resided in Saskatchewan for three months 
(and is not entitled to receive medical services under other public programs) and has 
paid, or has had paid on his behalf, the required premium, is entitled to have payment 
made on his behalf from the Medical Care Insurance Fund for medical, surgical and 
obstetrical care, without limit, in his home, in the doctor’s office and in hospital, from 
his physician-of-choice (including payment at specialists’ rates for referred specialists’ 
services). There are no restrictions relating to age or pre-existing conditions. Physicians 
may elect to receive payment in a number of ways; usually they choose to receive direct 
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payment from the Medical Care Insurance Commission at 85 p.c. of the 1959 Schedule of 
Minimum Fees of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Saskatchewan (as amended) 
as payment in full, or their patients enrol voluntarily with an approved health agency, 
which pays the physician an amount equal to the amount paid to the agency by the 
Commission in respect of the physician’s assessed account. The Saskatchewan program 
is financed almost wholly from personal premiums plus general revenue contributions. 
In 1964, premiums accounted for 16 p.c. and general revenue contributions for 82 p.c. of 
the Commission’s total receipts. There were more than 879,000 persons covered by the 
Saskatchewan Medical Care Insurance Act at the end of June 1964, or about 93 p.c. of the 
provincial population. Most of those not covered were protected under other public 
programs, both federal and provincial. 


On Oct. 1, 1963, Alberta’s medical care plan became effective. It is designed primarily 
to help residents with low incomes who voluntarily purchase medical care insurance from 
approved non-profit and commercial agencies. The approved carriers must make available 
to all residents, with no restrictions relating to age or pre-existing health conditions, a 
program of insurance that provides the attendance of physicians in home, office or hospital, 
as well as surgical, specialist and general diagnostic services. Maximum premium rates, 
set by the province, must not be exceeded. The plan is financed completely from personal 
premiums but there is provision for government subsidization of the premium costs of 
low-income persons. The subsidies are set up as flat rates but usually amount to 50 p.c. 
of the premium for persons with no taxable income and 25 p.c. for persons with taxable 
incomes of from $1 to $500. All residents may insure medical services either through the 
doctor-sponsored Medical Services (Alberta) Incorporated or through approved commer- 
cial agencies; doctors are re-imbursed at 90 p.c. of their assessed fees by the former and at 
100 p.c. by the latter. In May 1965, some 831,000 persons were covered by the Alberta 
medical plan, 57 p.c. of the provincial population. Another 162,000 persons, 11 p.c. of 
the population, had coverage for comparable benefits under special programs. 


The British Columbia legislature passed, in March 1965, a Medical Grant Act 
allowing the government to establish a medical insurance care plan similar to the one 
operating in Alberta, in that purchase of insurance is to be voluntary, maximum premiums 
will be set, and no person may be refused insurance because of age or health conditions. 
The government may share the premium costs of certain persons but, instead of setting 
out flat rates, it will pay one half of the premium of persons with no taxable income and 
one quarter of the premium of persons with taxable incomes of from $1 to $1,000. The 
plan is scheduled to take effect on Sept. 1, 1965. 


The Ontario legislature passed, in June 1965, an Act to establish a plan of medical 
services insurance. Under the plan, maximum premiums will be set by the government 
and insurance will be available to all, with no exclusions because of age or pre-existing 
health conditions. The premium costs to certain individuals, to be specified in the regula- 
tions, will be totally subsidized by the government and the government will act as the 
insuring agency for those persons. Persons who are ill, disabled or unemployed and are 
unable to continue payment of their premiums may apply for assistance to maintain their 
medical services insurance. The plan is scheduled to take effect on June 1, 1966. 


Subsection 4.—Services for the Disabled and Chronically Il 


The success of rehabilitation programs for injured workers,.war veterans, handicapped 
children and other disability groups has encouraged more recent efforts to extend rehabili- 
tation services to all handicapped persons. By 1964, physical medicine and rehabilitation 
departments were established in some 66 hospitals, including 13 children’s hospitals, and 
in six veterans hospitals. Complementing these were 48 independent rehabilitation 
centres, including 27 children’s centres and four workmen’s compensation centres. Hos- 
pital services available to in-patients and out-patients include physical medicine, physio- 
therapy, occupational therapy and social services; most of the children’s hospitals and the 
teaching hospitals also supply speech therapy. The rehabilitation centres provide com- 
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prehensive medical, psychosocial and vocational services to more severely disabled persons 
who require intensive or long-term therapy. In addition, the children’s hospitals and 
centres operate special education classes. Community agencies such as those providing 
vocational rehabilitation services or home care co-operate in the rehabilitation of disabled 
children and adults. 


Most large general hospitals conduct special out-patient clinics for disabilities such 
as arthritis and rheumatism, diabetes, glaucoma, speech and hearing defects, heart 
diseases, orthopedic and neurological conditions. Voluntary agencies, which are concerned 
with specific disability groups such as arthritics, the blind, the deaf, children suffering 
from cystic fibrosis, haemophilia or muscular dystrophy, the mentally ill or retarded, or 
disabled persons generally, are also broadening their rehabilitation services. These 
agencies provide such services as the supply of personal aids and appliances, employment 
and education, and sheltered workshops and also participate in the provision of services 
for the homebound. More than 100 sheltered workshops were in operation in 1964, 
serving persons with a wide range of handicapping conditions. Organized home care 
programs, under either hospital or community sponsorship, have been established in the 
principal cities, providing nursing, homemaker, physiotherapy and other services to the 
disabled, the chronically ill and the aged in their own homes. Several provincial health 
departments have instituted home nursing services to residents of outlying districts. 


Provincial health departments and voluntary agencies are developing service pro- 
grams for the treatment and rehabilitation of physically and mentally handicapped 
children. Most of them have established registries of handicapped children of varying 
coverage in co-operation with physicians, health units, hospitals and other agencies. Such 
registries, which are increasingly useful sources of morbidity statistics including congenital 
anomalies, assist in the planning and co-ordination of rehabilitation services. In addition 
to medical rehabilitation, programs for handicapped children usually include family 
counselling, recreation, transportation and foster home care; travelling clinics extend 
periodic diagnostic and treatment services to outlying areas. Special schools for various 
groups of handicapped children are established by local school boards in the main cities 
but most of the nine residential schools for the deaf and the six for the blind are operated 
by the provincial education departments. 


The establishment of three regional prosthetic research and training units in rehabili- 
tation centres in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, supported by National Health Grants 
amounting to $200,000 a year, is a significant development. These centres and several 
juvenile amputee clinics in other cities are rehabilitating children with limb deformities 
or amputations. <A federal-provincial program assists in the extraordinary rehabilitation, 
maintenance and counselling costs on behalf of children with thalidomide-induced defects. 


The Federal Government, through its National Health Grants (see p. 287), assists 
the provinces in their rehabilitation programs. These grants are used to develop medical 
rehabilitation services and facilities, to support the training of medical rehabilitation 
personnel (through grants to university schools and student bursaries), to provide equip- 
ment and to finance research. 


Section 3.—Hospital and Other Health Statistics 


Statistical information on the health of Canadians is at present limited to the well 
established and highly standardized mortality, communicable disease and institutional 
statistics series, all of which have been available for a long period, and the recently estab- 
lished series covering operations under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program 
(pp. 288-291). Much statistical information is also available from provincial and other 
health sources. 

Statistics on causes of death are given in the Chapter on Vital Statistics, pp. 262-265; 
those on hospital statistics in Subsection 1 following; and those on notifiable diseases in 
Subsection 2. 
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Subsection 1.—Hospital Statistics* 


Hospitals in Canada are classified in two ways for statistical purposes—first by 
ownership, i.e., public, private or federal, and second by type, i.e., general, allied special 
(including chronic, convalescent, rehabilitation, maternity, communicable diseases and 
orthopedic hospitals), mental and tuberculosis. In addition, general hospitals are 
grouped by size in accordance with their rated bed capacity. 

In 1964 there were 1,349 hospitals operating in Canada, having a combined rated bed 
capacity (excluding bassinets) of 204,592 or the equivalent of 10.6 per 1,000 population. 
General hospitals accounted for 107,703 beds, allied special hospitals for 21,218, mental 
hospitals for 67,411 and tuberculosis sanatoria for 8,260. Among the provinces, the ratio 
of general hospital beds per 1,000 population ranged from 4.7 in Quebec to 7.2 in Sas- 
katchewan. 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Detailed information will be found in the following DBS publications: Hospital Statistics, Vols. I to VII (Catalogue 
Nos. 83-210 to 83-216); Mental Health Statistics, Vol. III (Catalogue No. 83-205); Tuberculosis Statistics, Vol. II 
(Catalogue No, 83-207); and List of Canadian Hospitals and Related Institutions and Facilities (Catalogue No. 83-201). 


5.—Number and Bed Capacity of Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in 
Canada, by Province and Type, 1964 


General and Allied Special 
Totals, 
General Allied Special General and 
Allied Special 
Province and Category _ 
Beds Beds Beds 
Hos- Way Hos- Bed Hos- per 
: Beds 1,000 : Beds 1,000 ° Beds 1,000 
pitals Pop: pitals Posie pitals Popu- 
lation! lation! lation! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
PubLICR. . ccctceta cet chrsaculee crates 32 | 2,408 4.9 13 168 0.3 45 | 2,576 b.2 
PEIVALCN caer terres tie creole eerie -= — —_— — — —_— — — —_ 
MG GEraler .avonceh eiavet eek 1 35 0.1 — — —_ 1 35 0.1 
Prince Edward Island— 
Publi 8 696 6.5 1 30 0.3 9 726 6.8 
44 | 3,892 Seal! 3 185 0.2 47 | 4,077 5:3 
PTV ALO Port esa cuit tas Puearace 2 16 -- a — — 2 16 -- 
ederaliveeerc tate caestacrcns 3 610 0.8 — — = 3 610 0.8 
New Bruns wick— 
‘Public? ws eee eee 35 | 3,384 BaD 4 197 0.3 39 | 3,581 5.8 
Briviatenicsierss 2 ea ees Gta Mesias —_— — —- — —_ —_— 
Me doral ern cmruitten erases it 400 0.6 —- ~- — 1 400 0.6 
Quebec— 
(Publictwre tara icra ert 121 | 24,157 4.3 36 | 6,326 1.2 157 | 30,483 5.5 
IBEIVAUG Senne eee eae Bball 139 0.2 61 | 1,862 0.3 96 | 3,001 0.5 
Mederalimesn aan vcmnccnvnee neers 3 1,029 0.2 6 1, 223 0.2 9 2,252 0.4 
Ontario— 
Publict;.ceee oe eee 173 | 32,970 5.0 41 | 5,381 0.8 214 | 38,351 5.8 
PTV GCO..298; PR seh il. ieee eee 19 739 (Weal 27 627 0.1 46 1,366 0.2 
Federale: se itetas cinadateota teers 6 | 3,624 0.6 6 180 -- 12} 3,804 0.6 
Manitoba— 
Pur lice sie aochats: taints. se ees 77 | 4,893 5.1 4] 1,159 te 81 | 6,052 6.3 
Private. cle ee ee 6 87 0.1 1 50 0.1 7 137 0.2 
Hedetal ie Saskeredera eee 4 738 0.8 11 44 = 15 782 0.8 
Saskatchewan— 
Publigwte ns acter caer 149 | 6,617 7.0 3 570 6 152 | 7,187 7.6 
IPLiVatehorniiaue eaeciee es cotta — _ — — _ — -- — — 
Federalist’ faz heeeienck teem Z 141 0.2 1 4 -- 3 145 0.2 


1 Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1964. 
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5.—Number and Bed Capacity of Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in 
Canada, by Province and Type, 1964—continued 


General and Allied Special 


Totals, 
General Allied Special General and 
Province or Territory Allied Special 
and Category Beds Beds Beds 
per per per 
Hos-'| Beds | 1,000 | Hos’ | Beds | 1,000 | M8” | Beds | 1,000 
p Popu- | P Popu- || P Popu- 
lation! lation! lation! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Alberta— 
BUD HO peers cee eric srach ate fe site 4 106 | 8,238 Dal 26 | 2,358 War 132 | 10,596 7.4 
IPEIVAUO rt ste eins eee es — — — — — ~ _ _ 
ederalene scat desc eee rece 3 111 0.1 3 12 -- 6 123 0.1 
British Columbia— 
Public ei ween isc ccc sewiet 86 | 9,084 Gy 15 771 0.4 101 | 9,855 5.6 
TV ALC ia atic eyneaicy ste «iis care 5 76 0.1 — — — 5 76 0.1 
edensie. cevcct ec <5 sates (ten te Wal 2/102 ee, _ -- _ Me FAY 152 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
PUBIC HOS Mee fice see ccenee 10 254 6.2 10 254 6.2 
PSELVACO aaeesiets sia leasusisicaete cstaisieiiie.$ 1 13 0.3 1 13 0.3 
Rederal i tecer ccc neice 3 250 6.1 17 71 aL Zh 20 321 7.8 
Canada— 
ALN OOPS eae See 841 | 96,593 5.0 146 | 17,145 0.9 987 | 113,738 5.9 
Private ent eee 68 | 2,070 0.1 89 | 2,539 0.1 157 4,609 0.2 
‘Kederalyieyc2 cease 33 | 9,040 0.5 44 | 1,534 0.1 77 | 10,574 0.6 
Mental? Tuberculosis? Totals, All Hospitals 
Newfoundland— 
1 EIT SOR RS Sahat piers sie al a Re a 1 826 ei 1 278 0.6 47 | 3,680 then 
PP TIN UO De ies Aha yosors i inlerecavelave ee = = = = — = = = = 
Med eral) oF wtiss ous eayslos steieic aa — — _ — — — 1 35 0.1 
Prince Edward Island— 
BDO a cn utacnin Pingereiye 8 2 398 Bee 1 90 0.8 12) 1,214 11.3 
LEVWE AE Oht Fe Soman da ncaa ees 50 = ca a = _— = — oa — 
Bederall, .<tostrts hocks «etoan Les _— — — — — a= — _ 
Nova Scotia— 
IPD Gey. sm tarc stat os ee eas 10 | 2,879 3.8 2 460 0.6 59 | 7,416 Oni 
TRA Peh ae, IE OO SP OROORE CIO == a — — — —_ 2 16 -- 
Moderne em  ecc ee _ — — — — — 3 610 0.8 
New Brunswick— 
JBN Oearegheeaen: WO cycles GROae Sete PANN ale yal Pasi 4 640 1.0 45 | 5,892 9.5 
PRUV ALG na tetrietae sae ena ter — — — — — — — _ — 
PREG OT AL ec rau, iris rete sree hitcncae _— — — — —- — 1 400 0 
Quebec— 
BUDLICM reer as oe ae eee 21 | 20,443 Salt Salmeemlive 0.4 186 | 53,099 9.6 
PTA ACO Eee ee ene ce — — — 1 25 -- 97 | 3,026 0.5 
HSCLET ALE cir, seloai en Tel pctruciaet — — — — _— 9| 2,252 0.4 
Ontario— 
EMDIIG rhe co rcorters « erelon nein ae 24 | 22,207 3.4 12 2,501 0.4 250 | 63,059 9.6 
ETUV ATO ciaieisis ae siarereiel stare eran els 7 529 0.1 = —_ — 53 1,895 0.3 
EGCLAl, ict sce ctysicrete hoe eee —_ _— — 1 155 -- 13 | 3,959 0.6 
Manitoba— 
IPH DMG sescat ac we se Piece isiee Sulla, ODD Sah 3 484 0.5 87 | 10,089 10.5 
1 2 DCT CI Repeater) PERRET AERO ye RE — _— — — _— _ 7s 137 0.2 
“OPENS Une ey Se ese iter RA rests oe tee _ — — — — — 15 782 0.8 
Saskatchewan— 
DONG ote cents tices tack 4] 3,529 3.7 2 319 0.4 158 | 11,035 a4 
REEIVALO. cee eek Chicana meets ~— — -- — _ — — _— — 
Federal........ BPE SNOSASOG = — _ _ —_ — 3 145 0.2 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 304. 
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5.—Number and Bed Capacity of Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in 
Canada, by Province and Type, 1964—concluded 


Mental? Tuberculosis? Totals, All Hospitals 
Province or Territory a a | ee 
and: Category Beds Beds Beds 
Hos- Dee Hos- Der Hos- pen 
itals Beds 1,000 paals Beds 1,000 pitals Beds 1,000 
Pp Popu- Popu- Popu- 
lation! lation! lation! 
No No No No No. No No No No 
Alberta— 
PubliCs.c qavins iene Grice 7 | 5,067 3.6 2 562 0.4 141 | 16,225 11.4 
IPP vieebO ces eters: 6 opstewewr epee veteistes oe =: _ — _ — — -- — — — 
IROGELALs.ceaciiteeeis et armas — —- — 1 480 0.3 7 603 0.4 
British Columbia— 
Publicviscat tases wc se eet soa alee6 236 3.6 1 93 0.1 109 | 16,184 9.3 
Rrivateapessntncen. setae 1 733 -- _— — — 9 0.1 
Live's (:\¢- 1 ees Gene oe Somos _ — — _ _ — 7 | 2,102 1.2 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
Publicgtaconesaeaee wee ties — — — _ — — 10 254 6.2 
Private aner tb cere eects _ _ — — _— _ 1 13 0.3 
Red eral. nc pia tome ae cr Geen as — _ — — -- 20 321 rake) 
Canada— 
Publicssses.cdeccansens 81 | 66,809 3.5 36 | 7,600 0.4 | 1,104 | 188,147 9.8 
Privabe xe set aevana cas 8 602 -- 1 25 -- 166 5,236 0.2 
Rederali neon as ses8 —_ — 2 635 -- 79 | 11,209 0.6 
1 Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1964. 2 Mental hospitals only; exclusive of psychiatric 
units in other hospitals. 3 Tuberculosis hospitals only; exclusive of tuberculosis units in other hospitals. 


Information concerning the number of hospitals operating and their bed capacities 
(Table 5) was available for 1964 at the time of preparation of this Subsection but the 
most recent figures available for Tables 6 to 16 were for 1963. 


Aggregate estimated admissions of adults and children to all types of hospitals in 
1963 numbered 3,090,048 or 164 per 1,000 population compared with 161 in 1962, and 
admissions to public general hospitals represented 89.7 p.c. of the total. On any particular 
day in 1963, there were 177,300 persons (adults and children) in Canadian hospitals 
compared with 172,900 in 1962. The occupancy rate in public general hospitals, at 81.4 
p.c., was down slightly from the previous year and that in tuberculosis sanatoria continued 
its downward trend to 67.0 p.c. from 70.0 p.c. in 1962. The rate in mental hospitals, 
however, increased from 105.8 p.c. to 108.4 p.c. in the same comparison. 


6.—Movement of Patients! and Patient-Days in Operating Public, Private and 
Federal Hospitals, 1959-63 


Norte.—Figures include estimates for non-reporting hospitals. 


Type of Service and Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


Pusuic Hosprrats 


General— 
Beds set UP: WUPIIEC. ial de earsicren tetas wavaicastereraetere 85, 228 87,584 91,109 93,934 96, 297 
PA IMISSIONS:,. cemee cixcinett vision eeerarcetele rent eretclale 2,450, 825 2,529,949 2,646, 022 2,682,310 2,771,403 
Per 1000 populationZi. coe .,ccakk suc eeeieeae 140.2 141.6 145.1 144.4 146.7 
Pa tiont-Gavya.at denicws slots sisircsscmiletiee neciteice ores 25,730,505 | 25,281,694 | 26,645,796 | 27,451,148 | 28,228,233 
Persi O00 population? 9. e040. 4. erence ects 1,471.7 1,414.8 1,461.0 1,478.3 1,493.9 
Average daily number of patients.............. 70, 494.5 69,075.7 73,002. 2 75, 208.6 77, 502.0 
Per i000 population2s. cc cer cicaetscaeiseiere ero 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.1 4.1 
Percentage occupancy?,............seseececeees 79.4 80.8 82.3 81.6 81.4 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 306. 
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6.—Movement of Patients! and Patient-Days in Operating Public, Private and 
Federal Hospitals, 1959-63—continued 


Type of Service and Item 


Allied Special— 
BGdsiSebl UDA USEC: Obie Meee nore ee hee ete eines 
ONGIMISSIODS meta tee «ake toca we ect te 
PeriOUOmonilation2: cece neces ccemanten Giese 
PEAITONG-CAV Serres ioc cote rae se ier Tee seme 
Perit O00 populations. kos scat ciate broehele cookers acs 
Average daily number of patients.............. 
Per LOCO population?) tae tes oc csom aaeeeciet ane 
Percentage UccUpancy°s..s. 5) ssccone eee ence 


Mental—4 
IBEdS Sh UD AD MOCC HOLE.» mean aie onsite cer oe ter 
ENCUITINSIONS ear aac oeat st cere ema aaletere te ries ah 
Pert O00population=: © seewr.i cetera seine «ere 
WAGON TCA V Bereta ted vaso tai isa tee eS oh 
Ber tod0 population 2a. ecko esc eee aceon ee 
Average daily number of patients.............. 
Per dt O00 population2e semen nite tis tees 
Percentage OCCUpaNncy®,.. 2.53. .cssectesscaceees 


Tuberculosis— 
Berm REUIEDI AL DOC. OU soe Samachar s chvewereeeiagen ee 
PNOSANSSIONSC# Seti scene mete acest cae hen ee 
er OOO popila tion: pt pasa act cents, sfcie tee 
PA GION GC Aye te aire ote eu cieheys usb sette mk o,cen sce 
Perro pOpUAtLON a, «cee vor ois a scevraye sacar ta 
Average daily number of patients.............. 
Perl OOO POpUlaAtiON...0.. heer deeeedect since. 
Percentage OCcupanCy?..........cseceescrccenes 


General— 
IBEGS Seb UD Ab LOCn Glin cats pre-cast escalate! s/eles a arerate 
PNCINISSIOUS i Noe. eicbescayss PP ei-naarvuisut setae 
Per 1,000 population?=; 2400.0. ©. A SA eee 
IPatient-AGYBsc< 5. 'osiin.0ccc oo te ee ce ot 
er 1000 population? peewem.cach s)ameer Neots 
Average daily number of patients.............. 
Pews.000 population? ..o.c.cne oor rote ae es 
Percentage occupancy?...........ceeeceeceeees 


Allied Special— 
Beds ipetaip pti Decr ol wee doe sees coon net 
PA CUTVIBSI OOS Sap: oxeiowes oii olete cm susin Aateceresniots Seutie «seas 
Per 1/000 populations... atest eee 
Patient-days........ See ecsrad oe er eee en 
Pars l-COs population2y ack .v. eeeutec nena 
Average daily number of patients.............. 
Per OOO population? . uk adesanaooe teaches 
Percentage occupancy: ........2220serctesssens 


Mental—+ 
Beds wet tp ati Decd 8li7 oer eeeen dee cis ceeilels 
PNATAVIBSIONS. (5 5 fae sales Oh oe dee eee eeeiaes 
Pert 000! population? ys... ..< aes ce onadesmians 
PON UAV SASS. /M te aesees « oaehieee em aaaeebtes 
Perl. 000 population*s.c. ost ke sce ««.cateebedins 
Average daily number of patients.............. 
Pew) O00 populationrn te ance ee cies cemecoake 
Percentage OCcupancy®. . /.').. J. ese. ee ce vice ee 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 306. 


1959 


1960 1961 1962 


Pusuic Hosprraus—concluded 


12,168 12,382 14,317 
80, 942 60,391 81,761 
4.5 oan 4.4 
3,962,356 | 3,851,799 | 4,548,374 
221.7 211.2 244.9 
10, 826.1 10,552.9 12, 461.3 
0.6 0.6 0. 
91.1 89.4 86.8 
69,554 74,916 68, 967 
28,688 35,044 38, 603 
1.6 1.9 2.1 
24,952,589 | 24,761,125 | 24,079,059 
1,396.3 T8000 1,296.7 
68,176.5 67, 838.7 65,970.0 
3.8 Set 3.6 
107.2 101.4 105.8 
10,494 9,583 8, 856 
12,561 12,891 12,109 
On 0.7 0.7 
2,978,494 | 2,617,612 | 2,365,748 
166.7 143.5 127.4 
8,138.0 FURS 6,481.5 
0. 0.4 0.3 
76.7 70.6 70.0 
Private Hosprrans 
2,146 1,968 1,839 
65,362 63, 244 62, 283 
3h Bab 4 
482 , 863 471,918 510, 896 
27.0 25.9 27.5 
1,319.3 1,292.9 1,399.7 
0.1 0.1 0.1 
67.1 71.5 76.9 
2,711 2,961 3,672 
19,783 17, 874 21,541 
Te 1.0 1 
746,050 876,526 792,159 
41.7 48.1 42.7 
2,038.4 2,401.4 2,170.3 
0.1 0.1 0.1 
79.9 82.9 57.0 
697 924 509 
4,543 5,984 3,823 
0.3 0.3 0.2 
226,613 275, 402 169,742 
12.7 15.1 9.1 
619.2 754.5 465.0 
95.1 91.6 92.3 
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6.—Movement of Patients! and Patient-Days in Operating Public, Private and 
Federal Hospitals, 1959-63—concluded 


Type of Service and Item 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 
FrprRAL Hosprrats 
General— 
Beds'setiup at Dec: 30.5. ciecnaicer cee sore eee 9,946 10, 828 8,925 9,462 9,598 
ACMISSIONS...: json teensaoia toate ee eek aksaeee 87,651 84,531 82,055 86,571 83,348 
Pert 000ipopulation2hy .ccrnrcien steeeteerter 5.0 4.7 4.5 4.7 4.4 
Pa tien t= 8 Vi8ie wee cs acrcetocicks toborerenett valaparevevaier speeetorees 2,759,591 | 2,893,714 | 2,372,193 | 2,509,544 | 2,549,217 
Per 1:000'population2:.gase te: cn seem eee. 157.8 161.9 130.1 135.1 134.9 
Average daily number of patients.............. 7,560.5 7,906.3 6, 499.2 6,875.5 6,984.2 
Per 1: 000ipopulation ye peecc.. ce ose cto eres 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 
Percentage OCCUPANCY 2), vas. /aceieths. -jescPaletewtslele cere (een 72.8 lee 73.0 72.1 
Allied Special— 
Beds setuupyatuDec. SiS. mcs. 7 ae teas ieee 548 190 1, 429 1,339 1,500 
PL GIMISSIONGE «Agee os ips0.a-eastiaieeiei es ote cote erate eee Me 415 414 1,023 3,024 3,359 
Per. O00 population 2s accrscdccbrsn cleo ce -- -- 0.1 0.2 0.2 
IRAtlCNb-Gay Seca ccanrer jamie rciistet tl eyemreietras oer: 57, 443 igloo 453,679 393,072 422,631 
Per 1000mopulation?: steers. sac ate ee ae 3.0 3.2 24.9 21.2 22.4 
Average daily number of patients.............. 157.4 157.8 1,243.0 1,076.9 1,157.9 
Pers 00Ompopulation2t ag: anne ooate ke eheiers -- -- 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Percentage OCCUupAaAnGy®.. aes... taut. oe mates apfeechals 78.1 82.6 85.6 80.3 Tides 
Tuberculosis—> 
Beds iset uprat: Dec. 35 a. a....citre eer stetereractare 898 1,289 1,157 959 634 
AGI ISSLONS Heys sie se scke Sin ST win Ghivo ae Ye a stores 503 699 1,033 699 357 
Perl, 000 populations... <.cc.s6-ee> ae arene -- -- 0.1 -- -- 
Patient=davs)en,.- 2 ketene asia erin anism ieae 287,392 376,673 343, 025 280,765 166,171 
Per 1 000ipopulation2: pat .e..-aey- sacked cer 16.4 21:0 18.8 15S 8.8 
Average daily number of patients.............. 787.4 1,029.2 939.8 769.2 455.3 
Pers} O00:popilation2: ese cackeoe te ae eee -- 0.1 0.1 -- -- 
Percentage OCCUpaNnCY?,........02cceceeeeeeeeee 85.3 75.9 79.5 80.0 TL 
1 Adults and children. 2 Population estimates as at June 1. 3 Based on rated bed capacity. 
4 Mental hospitals only; does not include psychiatric units in other hospitals. 5 Tuberculosis hospitals only; 


does not include tuberculosis units in other hospitals. 


Average length of stay of adults and children in public general hospitals in 1963 was 
10.2 days, the same as in 1962, and increased gradually from 6.9 days in hospitals with 
fewer than 10 beds to 14.2 days in those with 1,000 or more beds. Average stay in larger 
hospitals tends to be longer because of the availability there of specialized and referral 
services. 


7.—Average Length of Stay of Adults and Children in Public General and 
Allied Special Hospitals, by Province, 1963 


Type of Hospital | Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.} B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.| Canada 
days | days | days | days | days | days | days | days | days | days| days days days 
General s....5 tobe 13D a 89-9 | LOssne 99) LOcs 10S) 829 1) Oxo! OO! One TAC SEIS" 10.2 
1l- 9 beds..... 4.5 71.2 8.2 6.9 6.2 _ 1.3 reid Cet ilien P2 | — 5.7 6.9 
1O= 24 “Se Ss... 4.9 8.5 liad! dnd 7.6 (OG 6.8 Moll Tei 7.4 eteye 5.5 Heat 
20= #49 oe seve 6.5 8.0 8.4 7.2 7.0 8.6 6.8 7.9 6.7 7.4 —_ 12.1 7.6 
50=°99 Seek... LOSSES) |p On Mim oro! || ESesueLOnL | MecGulh “SoD UNmenat ll (eo — 15.0 8.8 
TO0=199 Se ca... 10.3 | 10.2 9.7 9.8 8.3 9.4 9.2 | 10.2 8.2 8.9 —_ _— 9.0 
200-299 “ ..... COLA | ea ON | aG ONTO. 20) US.del Ah OlOnon| meses — _ 10.0 
300=49097 $5 wee — —_ 9.8 | 11.8 | 10.7 | 11.2 OF 2 eh: 9.3 | 10.9 _ _— 10.9 
500-999 “ ..... 25.0 _ 145sa\e15.4)) Lome li-o° || 1058) 13.3 Organ 4 _ — 12.2 
1,000 or more beds.| — — a — | 138.4] 14.2] — — | 15.7 | 14.5 — — 14.2 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, conva- 
lescent and re- 
habilitation,...| — |106.6 | 36.7 | 42.8 |234.2 |181.9 | 80.1 |204.2 |312.8 | 55.4 _ == 167.0 
Maternity........ — _ Cole | SeS | 6SSeneo.. 7 || — — ‘Seal ae: — — 6.5 
Other ttn sc. s 38.8 | — — | 38.3 | 28.6] 10.2} — = OESai eta, 20.9 
All Public 
Hospitals......| 14.3 | 10.4 | 10.3 | 10.3 | 12.7 | 12.2 | 10.5 | 10.1 | 10.1 | 10.0 vier 11.6 | 11.5 
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Paid hours of work per patient-day in public general hospitals averaged 13.2 in 1963 
compared with 12.9 in 1962, and ranged from 8.9 hours in 10-24 bed hospitals to 15.6 hours 
in 1,000 or more bed hospitals. The number of persons employed full-time in all Canadian 
hospitals in 1963 was estimated to be 248,400. In general hospitals there were 184 full- 
time personnel for every 100 rated beds; among the provinces, the ratio was highest in 
Quebec at 209 and lowest in Prince Edward Island at 132. 


8.—Paid Hours of Work per Patient-Day (Adults and Children), by Type of Hospital 
and by Province, 1963 


Nore.—These figures relate to accumulated paid hours for all persons for whom salaries are recorded and include 
worked time as well as paid vacation time, holidays and sick leave. 


Type of Hospital Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.|| Canada 
hrs. | hrss)|ehre-) | hrs) |lehrses||| brs || brs. hrs. ly hres, |) brs hrs hrs. hrs. 
Pubbort? se ...0 85500 1225 IZ eee: | 13.6) |) Ao ed 2cGae a S056 ONG 1 t 13.6 10.0 12.4 
General. sean 12.9 | 12.2 | Mas | 13.9 || Taco.) 13245) 1S 63 | ey TO 13.6 10.0 13.2 
l- 9 beds 9.0 8.3 | 14.4 8.9 | 12.0 — AOU LOA ede 8. eel _— 10.4 10.6 
10- 24 “ 9.7 8.7 9.7 9.8 | 10.4 8.8 9.3 8.2 9.3 8.3 13.6 37.4 8.9 
25- 49 “ Sec eee tone 12 Toe OOO) Sea Gale OOM 6 Sto — 9.3 9.2 
50- 99 “ 12.3 Oni Lert Naas: |dckcalan Oe. a 9.3 | 10.2 9.1 8.8 _— 10.6 10.3 
100-199 “ 12.9) | 1351 | Saeyis6 | L2ae | 1227, |. 12-0.) 12 2 9.3 _ _ 12.4 
200-299 “ Sea") 13.8) 1356 | 1655.) TON Ts.7 Wte-6s), 11.6 | 13.4 9.5 — _— 13.6 
300-499 “ _ _ 14.7 | 13.8 | 15.6 | 12:5 | 14.5 | 14.2 | 14.0 | 13°77 —_ _ 13.8 
500-999 “ . 12.6 —_ 150 | 24.4 115-8) | 25.2) tb. 8s 1400. B87 tab: _— _ 15.1 
1,000 or more 
(cro ee a _ _ _ _ 18.1 | 15.6 _ _ 14.6 | 13.4 — _ 15.6 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, conva- 
lescent and re- 
habilitation..| — 9.3 9.9 9.2 mil 6.7 8.5 3.0 5.2 7.4 _ —_ 6.2 
Maternity..... —_ _— 2054 1-1856.]\:24.8.)|, Losi, — _— 13.2 | 14.1 _— — 20.6 
Other etc: 13.4 —_ _— 9.6 SrGn Luca _ — 10.1 506 = = 10.0 
PIVATC..0cetacse oe _ — — — 5.4] 7.6] 8.8] — — 7.8 — 27.5 6.2 
Bederalso3.inc 22 21.9 _ 9.7 9.3 7.2 8.1] 16.9 922, 11.3 8.1 12.2 12.2 8.5 
All Hospitals....| 12.6 | 12.1 | 13.6 | 13.2 | 12.2 | 12.1 | 12.3 | 10.6 | 10.9 | 10.7 | 12.4 10.9 12.0 


9.—Full-Time Personnel Employed in Operating Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Province, 1963 


Nortre.—Figures include estimates for non-reporting hospitals. 


General Ae Mental! Tuberculosis? 
peprodior Tosritory Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 
Number | Rated | Number} Rated | Number} Rated | Number | Rated 
Beds Beds Beds Beds 
Newfoundland............. 3,307 176.9 3,546 171.9 638 UU.2 544 99.3 
Prince Edward Island..... 908 132.2 942 131.4 241 60.6 85 94.4 
IN OVaNOCObLA.. «tei ae cisiaes 7,941 191.0 8,257 174.1 1, 483 49.0 570 117.3 
New Brunswick........... 7,122 200.9 7,358 189.6 785 49.1 496 84.2 
(SIC | OC ees ae ie 51,879 209.2 60, 156 176.3 7,765 43.7 1,940 90.5 
MECH DION voie lorcrtonveulesiourenss 67,157 189.1 74,078 169.1 13, 489 (ital 1,719 69.7 
PMANILODE 6.0 :6c erences owes 9,590 175.7 11,073 160.6 1,557 44.0 352 1207 
Saskatchewan............. 10,366 156.7 10,693 149.5 1,905 54.0 308 96.6 
PRIISOPEA), oo-5ss's tom vanes sees 13,620 158.3 14,977 145.9 2,339 47.1 996 87.6 
British Columbia......... 15,524 147.3 15,998 138.5 3,002 51.4 320 79.2 
Yukon Territory.......... 143 63.0 156 97.3 a -- — -- 
Northwest Territories..... 295 67.9 347 79.5 — _ _ — 
WATIAGA TS St ceecaee oc 187,852 184.0 | 207,581 164.9 33, 534 54.9 7,330 84.6 
1 Mental hospitals only; exclusive of psychiatric units in other hospitals. 2 Tuberculosis hospitals only; 


exclusive of tuberculosis units in other hospitals. 
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In 1963, as part of the tuberculosis screening program, public general hospitals carried 
out, on the average, 32 routine chest X-rays per 100 persons admitted. The ratio of 
operating-room operations on in-patients was 44 per 100 admissions. 


10.— Radiological Examinations and Operations Carried Out in Public General 
Hospitals, 1963 


(Rates per 100 admissions of adults and children) 


Bed-Size of Hospital 


500-999 “ 


: : ews Operating- 
Radiological Examinations Roaol 
5 Operations 
Routine ther : on 
Chest X-rays | Radiographic Fluoroscopic In-Patients 
29.4 34.7 ah 15.0 
34.8 38.2 3.4 20.7 
30.2 56.2 6.9 28.2 
29.1 63.2 iG Aa | 34.2 
28.6 Sled 18.8 43.2 
Soo 88.2 17.6 44.1 
34.8 97.6 20.7 51.2 
36.9 IU RS} 21.5 53.9 
27.9 134.8 20.2 57.0 
32.3 88.5 17.7 44.2 


Revenues of public hospitals in 1963 were estimated at $1,036,000,000 and expendi- 
tures at $1,078,000,000. Most of the revenue of general hospitals (88.2 p.c.) was derived 
from in-patient earnings and the bulk of the expenditures was for salaries and wages 


(63.6 p.c.). 


Cost per patient-day was $28.58 compared with $26.36 in 1962. 


Hespitals 


of 1,000 or more beds recorded the highest cost per patient-day at $35.34 and the ratio 
tended to diminish as hospital size decreased, falling to $20.44 in the 10-24 bed size. 


11.— Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public Hospitals, by Type, 1963 


Norte.—Figures include estimates for non-reporting hospitals. 


Type of Hospital 


1,000 or more beds.. 


Allied Special— 
Chronic, conva- 
lescent and re- 
habilitation..... 
Maternity........ 
thereto 


Operating 
Hospitals 


Revenues Expenditures 
A a et Cras oc pi 
- ut- an alaries an 
Patient | Patient | Other Total and _ | Surgical Drugs | Other | Total 
Earnings} Earnings} Income Wages |Supplies 
p.c p.c D-¢: $000 p.c p.c p.c p.c. $000 

88.2 5.2 6.6 | 775,493 63.6 Sal ea 29.2 | 808,649 
86.6 6.9 6.5 2,080 61.5 3.2 An allie lee 2,256 
87.1 5.8 (el 18,128 58.9 3.0 5.1 33.0 19, 204 
89.2 5.4 5.4 37, 203 59.7 3.0 4.4 32.9 38, 876 
90.3 4.4 5.3 60, 205 62.9 Dal 4.1 30.3 62,940 
89.8 5.1 Sal | 129,732 63.1 3.2 4.2 29.5 | 134,648 
87.9 5.1 7.0 91,635 62.6 3.1 4.0 30.3 95,753 
87.8 5.4 6.8 | 144,331 64.3 B.0 3.9 | 28.5 | 149,770 
87.1 5.3 7.6 | 201,512 64.2 3.4 3.9 28.5 | 210,431 
87.6 4.8 7.6 | 90,667 65.9 3.4 3:0 | 27.07) O48 in 
92.4 1.4 6.2 | 50,710 66.7 a 2.2 | 30.0] 52,709 
80.9 1.0 18.1 7,035 67.6 2.7 2.9 26.8 7,433 
77.0 5.1 17.9 | 14,947 62.6 2.0 2.9} 32.5 | 15,601 
72.8 0.1 27.1.| 158,205 66.8 1.0 2.9 | 29.3 | 162,450 
67.3 1.3 31.4 |} 29,190 65.2 1.6 2.5 | 30.7} 30,661 
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COST PER PATIENT =DAYSCADULTS* AND CHILDREN) 
BYolyre OF nOSPITAL I994=69 


PUBLIC GENERAL 
AND ALLIED SPECIAL 


PUBLIC TUBERCULOSIS 


PUBLIC MENTAL 


i954 L955 1956 iS Kowe 1958 ISMSHS) 1960 1961 1962 1963 


12.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public General Hospitals, 
by Province, 1963 


Nore.—Figures include estimates for non-reporting hospitals. 


Expenditures 
Province or Tenitory | Qperatne) Total | Cross, | Medial 
anal Surpieal Drugs Other Total 
Wages | Supplies 
No. $000 p.c. p.c. ae oe an ~ $7000 

INewioundland, 06... 45 dentin ne oe asks « 30 12,739 51.1 4.0 6.2 38.7 13,798 
Prince Edward Island................ 8 3,373 53.8 3.5 3.9 38.8 3,443 
INGW a SCOELame me nieincieefieh <cmielomi te nieters 44 28, 428 56.8 3:1 3.9 36.2 28, 893 
Nea STUNS WICK Ss.0:0:5 hs Ho 0 ofa aes wie 35 27,626 57.6 BSG) 4.1 35.0 27,871 
CDEC ce bolle oc ci ciete AB Riera cis eee 121 || 203,820 63.5 3.2 4.1 29.2 | 221,464 
(CHuchs Ch Seat onieGadiaes Gemioeonade. Ustad 173 || 294,136 64.9 3.3 3.9 27.9 | 298,826 
BVEARIUODOA ote ie siciarera:svoialafote: ccs: actralate ei o:tie/e% 76 36,812 64.0 3.5 4.8 27.7 36,784 
DARKACCOGWAMN. cy on eck + He Ze. +.rie'e <i es 150 44,097 64.3 3.2 4.0 28.5 46 037 
PEL OBES Sesto, Aiiierage accio eis Anielo Sle 5 so sek « 106 54,907 62.2 3.2 3.7 30.9 59,036 
British: COMMA. sss. icc sisisicerne oes 85 68, 292 66.7 3.2 3.7 26.4 71,223 
BVGICODAT CLULUOLVe.< «- oj. adage nocitas bier 2 171 55.8 eee 6.1 36.4 175 
Northwest Territories................ 8 1,092 56.1 1.9 1.9 39.1 44 
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13.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public Hospitals per Patient-Day 
(excluding Newborn), 1963 


Revenues Expenditures 
: Operating] Net Net Grants Gross | Medical 
Type of Hospital Hospitals In- Out- and Total Salaries and Drues | Other acvotal 
patient | patient | Other Oe. and Surgical | “TUS KE: 
Earnings] Earnings} Income Wages | Supplies 
No. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Generblligne siete caecrs 838 24.16 1.42 1.82 27.40 18.18 0.93 | 1.14} 8.33 | 28.58 

1- 9 beds..... 48 18.77 1.49 1.40 21.66 14.34 0.75} 0.95 | 7.29 | . 23.33 

LO A ee eran 203 16.80 1.13 1.36 19.29 12.03 0.61 1.05 6.75 20.44 

25= 40) NE Oe as 190 18.17 1.10 eas 20.38 12-71 0.63 0.95 6.99 21.28 

BO= 995 Sec. 138 19.42 0.95 ibe I} 21.50 14.15 0.62 0.92 6.81 22.50 

OO= 109 ee ear 127 22.61 1.28 1.30 25.19 16.51 0.84 | 1.09] 7.71 | 26.15 

200-299 “ ..... 49 24.07 1.41 1.92 27.40 17.91 0.89 | 1.14] 8.67] 28.61 

004909 eae 45 24.79 152 1.93 28.24 18.84 0297 |S PAS 8. 34 ale 2oec0! 

500-999 “ ..... 31 27.54 1.68 2.39 31.61 21.18 1.13 1.29 9.41 33.01 

1,000 or more beds. 7 29.62 1.62 ay 33.81 23.30 1518") W819 9.55 18 S073 

Allied Special— 

Chronic, conva- 
lescent and re- 

habilitation.... 79 11.80 0.35 0.62 IOs 8.82 0.14] 0.30 | 3.97 | 13.23 

Maternity....... 11 29.25 0.36 6.56 36.17 25.82 1.04] 1.13 | 10.22) 38.21 

Other eee acne 48 16.70 1.18 3.81 21.69 14.17 0.45 | 0.66 | 7.34 | 22.62 

Mentalsessonctances 83 4.75 -- eee 6:52 4.48 0.06 | 0.20] 1.95 6.69 

Tuberculosis....... 39 10.00 0.20 4.66 14.86 10.22 0.25 | 0.39 | 4.78 | 15.64 


14.— Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public Hospitals per Patient-Day 
(excluding Newborn), by Province, 1963 


Province and Operating|| Total 
Type of Hospital Hospitals|} Revenue 
No. $ 
Newfoundland— 
General 2. aes cera ate ee 30 2ilatie 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and reha- 
ilitation: cr sees ereocnsel oe eaves 1 a 
Other #. cele a eee ero ate 12 
Mier tall (Ree yao cate hicaetebonciaavsier a ads tare 1 9.32 
FPoberculosisee.c scence acne Mites tars 2 17.53 
Prince Edward Island— 
General Fe iene crate aeceeteedaaieee 20.29 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and reha- 

PUliGation acco toe ee s ee 1 15.50 
INS A ae A SO See omic ren cls 2 5.71 
Ebnbperculosigee oc micct: ste ane tenes 1 14.58 

Nova Scotia— 
Generale rmcm blac, coker nse orcetans 44 26.61 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and reha- 
DUUUtALION Seca stetee s scickude tees 2 24.10 
WE a ab A Poebent a te Leona ate arene 1 41.19 
Men talletwertrt sci ceeinatoet ns eee 10 5.68 
AUD ErCuUlOsis merce cast ob cr Mele cece ee 3 19.68 
New Brunswick— 
Generale Brrr cites sess suteeegiees 35 27.62 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and reha- 
Dilita tion's. een mistevleieraciotelereaie 2 20.09 


Expenditures 
coe Bees 

alaries an : 
and Surgical Drugs Other 
Wages | Supplies 

$ $ $ $ 
11.76 0.91 1.44 8.90 

5.18 0.06 0.29 3.79 
11.32 0.61 0.81 5.45 
11.14 0.71 0.82 8.04 
10.95 0.29 0.14 4.61 

2.98 0.04 0.31 2.12 

7.90 0.33 0.31 6.04 
15.35 0.84 1.05 9.78 
14.95 0.71 0.48 9.39 
23.42 1.10 1.08 15.74 

3.78 0.02 0.14 1.83 
13.63 0.04 0.55 5.46 
16.04 0.93 feats 9.75 
12.36 0.44 0.74 6.81 


Total 


Province or Territory and 
Type of Hospital 


New Brunswick—concluded 
Allied Special—concluded 
IMaternity-cnsty ne te ioe iimroncas 
OG WE aerators: ee hehe: cles can 
Aten talwe tec oe isnot hance, 


Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent 
DULTAONEE Maw e eee 
Maternity. eG aire thank okiita ator 3 
OCLeL ee net ee 


Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent 
| GullSi(FE) 10) Se OR ee eno ae 
Materithvees one cee to ee oe 
@ Cher: Benes ets ies rae LOLA I N 


Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent 
DUllGAtIONSS wake eee eee cee 


Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent 
Inalitabionie tyes eae 


Generale ir. tee ae a et 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent 

Dilifation.; so. aes cs ae eee ees 

Maternity acre cmea nates: cexasisicitiens 

GO thier Seen eb Rene te ae. ee 


Creneral setae wee eer rere eas 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent 
Dilitation. bee a ees eee 
INMaternivye ee. ee oe 
Other eee ca a. vee cee 
Mentalie eae kes cea eet eee 


Yukon Territory— 
MECEOUAL isso cto teste vcard oo OE bo sere 


Northwest Territories— 
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14.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public Hospitals per Patient-Day 
(excluding Newborn), by Province, 1963—concluded 
Expenditures 
peerage pec sores Medival 
ospitals evenue alaries an 
Boel Surgical Drugs Other Total 
Wages | Supplies 

No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 34.37 19.70 0.67 0.31 21.30 41.98 
It 19.35 11.98 0.34 0.33 6.93 19.58 
2 Dale 3.70 0.05 0.17 1.81 5.73 
4 17.19 iki 0.15 0.27 5.82 ilies) 
121 29.33 20.25 1.01 1.31 9.32 31.89 
21 10.15 6.86 0.10 0.30 3.49 10.75 
5 38.30 28.45 0.98 1.20 11.00 41.63 
10 16.72 11.28 0.35 0.60 5.21 17.44 
22 4,26 2.82 0.02 0.21 173 4.78 
8 10.32 7.10 0.19 0.54 5.04 12.87 
173 29.28 19.32 0.97 1.15 8.30 29.74 
22 14.00 9.78 0.14 0.27 4.05 14,24 
1 35.42 24.69 Aya 1.48 7.66 35.10 
16 52.41 31.69 0.99 Waal? QM 2i, 55.12 
24 8.53 6.12 0.06 0.26 2.09 8.53 
12 16.64 11.90 0.25 0.21 4.70 17.06 
76 26.20 16.76 0.91 1,25 12 26.17 
4 16.84 162 0.23 0.44 4.65 16.84 
4 ise7fil 4.07 0.08 0.15 1.37 5.67 
3 10.80 6.53 0.14 0.19 4.00 10.86 
150 22.42 15.05 0.74 0.93 6.68 23.40 
4 7.04 ‘Baa lis 0.05 0.71 We 7.04 
2 16,21 12.12 0.25 0.42 2.69 15.48 
106 23.58 15.76 0.82 0.94 7.84 25.36 
18 9.49 6.61 0.12 0.20 3.50 10.43 
2 25.08 19.19 Wed, 0.52 6.71 26.69 
1 20.26 14.73 0.65 0.48 4,34 20.20 
6 6.98 4.78 0.02 0.16 2.01 6.97 
2 22.28 14.96 0.20 0.26 4.13 19.55 
85 25.14 17.49 0.83 0.98 6.92 26nee 
5 17.41 13.54 0.12 0.21 5.50 19.37 
i! 80.04 22.96 0.87 0.88 6.76 31.47 

8 HG : 5x eg ae 
8 7.54 4.68 0.321 1 2.54 7.54 
2 20.83 15.43 1.00 0.27 4.13 20.83 
2 44,27 25.28 0.79 ere 16.48 45.32 
8 21.85 acl 0.43 0.67 8.57 22.04 


ener ee ee ee re 


1 Medical and surgical supplies include drugs. 
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Subsection 2.—Notifiable Diseases and Other Health Statistics* 


In terms of number of new cases, the major infectious diseases reportable on a national 
basis were, in 1963, the venereal diseases combined (22,199 cases), infectious and serum 
hepatitis (10,077 cases), and scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat (9,920 cases). 
Despite its relatively high level, the incidence of scarlet fever and streptococcal sore 
throat was 57.6 p.c. below the peak reached in 1959; the rate of infection was 52.5 cases 
per 100,000 population, which compared favourably with the corresponding 1959 rate 
of 134.2. In proportion to population, the province most severely affected in 1963 was 
Prince Edward Island, where the rate was more than 42 times that for the country as a 
whole. 


Year-to-year increases, which exceeded the rate of growth in the population at risk, 
occurred between 1959 and 1963 in the incidence of the venereal diseases, the rate of new 
infections rising from 97.3 to 117.5 per 100,000 population. As in 1961 and 1962, British 
Columbia contributed the largest number of cases, although the case-rate for that province 
(320.6 per 100,000 persons) was lower than those for the Yukon Territory and the North- 
west Territories. Among the reportable types of venereal disease, gonorrhoea accounted 
for 87.4 p.c. of total cases nationally, and for 75.6 p.c. of the British Columbia cases. 


The rate of viral hepatitis infections increased from 27.1 cases per 100,000 population 
in 1959 to 67.5 in 1961 and 1962 and then dropped to 53.3 in 1963. 


In recent years the most significant decline in the incidence of a notifiable disease has 
been the falling off in reported cases of paralytic poliomyelitis. Contributing to the 
decrease have been the development of vaccines and mass inoculation and feeding programs 
undertaken by public health authorities. Only 123 new cases were reported during 1963; 
this was slightly higher than the 89 cases reported in 1962 but was still lower than for any 
other year since 1949, the first year statistics on this disease were compiled nationally. 


* Prepared in the Public Health Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


15.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 
Population, 1960-63 


Inter- Cases Rates per 100,000 Population 
national Disease 
List No. 1960! 19611 | 19621 1963 19601 19611 19621 1963 
No. No. No. No. 
044| Brucellosis (undulant fever)... 142 109 98 ve 0.9 0.6 0.5 0.3 
764; Diarrhoea of the newborn, 
EDI GOMMIC kisi lrenatas isoeon 72 81 82 99 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.9 
Oss} Diphthertase.. cess cscs cen 55 91 71 76 023 0.5 0.4 0.4 
045, 046, 048} Dysentery?................... 3,279 | 38,250 | 2,910 | 4,165 18.4 17.8 15.7 22.0 
O48 PeAlmGebicne ts wanes ae nee 12 if 20 3 0.1 3 0.1 
O45 eeBacillany secey meta ten. 2,640 1,479 1,241 1,448 14.8 8.1 Gai Teale 
082.0|Encephalitis, infectious........ 9 i 4 57 0.1 3 3 0.5 
ae \Food poisoning.............. 1,216 | 1,288] 1,412] 1,116) 10.4] 10.7| 11.6 9.0 
092, N998.5| Hepatitis, infectious (including 
serum hepatitis)............ 6,314 | 12,314 | 12,538 | 10,077 35.4 67.5 67.5 53.3 
080.2, 082.1|/Meningitis, viral or aseptic.... 694 412 279 291 6.0 St) 2.3 2.3 
057| Meningococcal infections. ..... 158 122 110 111 0.9 0.7 0.6 0.6 
766/Pemphigus neonatorum (im- 
petigo of the newborn)...... 7 13 13 3 Ord 0.1 0.1 3 
056|Pertussis (whooping cough)...| 5,992 | 5,476 | 8,076 | 6,136 33.6 30.0 43.5 32.5 
080.0, 080.1|Poliomyelitis, paralytic....... 909 188 89 123 5.1 1.0 0.5 0.7 
050, 051|Scarlet fever and streptococcal 
BOLE TOTOAD Set sy apace nee 21,251 | 13,060 | 10,241 | 9,920} 119.3 71.6 55.1 52.5 
040, 041/Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 335 266 277 147 1.9 1.5 1.5 0.8 
Venereal diseases?............. 17,834 | 18,774 | 20,1388 | 22,199 || 100.1 102.9 | 108.4 117.5 
Ae (GOnOrEbOCA Nees t nies esuee 15,661 | 16,460 | 17,697 | 19,411 87.9 90.2 95.3 102.7 
023, 024, Syphilis Pere. varece tienes 2,168 | 2,811 | 2,482 | 2,785 12.2 12.7 iSer 14.7 
026-029 


1 Includes venereal diseases only for the Northwest Territories. 


type not specified. 


3 Less than 0.05 per 100,000 population. 


2 Includes other cases and cases where 
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16.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 160,000 Population, 
by Province, 1963 


Inter- 
national Disease Nfld.|P.E.I.] N.S.| N.B.| Que.} Ont.| Man.|Sask.|Alta.| B.C.| Yukon|N.W.T. 
List No. 
NuMBER oF CasEs 
044|Brucellosis (undulantfever)| — — —| — 28; 10) 12) — 6 1; — — 
764| Diarrhoea of the newborn, 
EpPIGeIMNIG. soos. eee ae — — 464) —| — 1 16} 1 10} 27; — _ 
055| Diphtheria............... — — —| —- 6) — 24 9) 29) — —_ 8 
045, 046, 048) Dysentery?............... — 1/2, 104 7| 273} 498! 396} 58] 315) 510 2 1 
O46). © Ammen 4c. ace a eiawereve — _ —|—-}| —- 6) — g 1 _ — 
VAS Baculary. 2 po: css wes — #f 86 7| 273) 492 60 49| 3809| 169 2 — 
082.0|Encephalitis, infectious....} — 1 1] —}] — 1 8 38 6} — _— 4 
049.0, (hyo. 3|}Food poisoning.......... Pa ern ee eee ee ee ce ee ee 
092, N998.5|Hepatitis, infectious (in- 
cluding serum hepatitis) 185} 102} 734} 174/1,311/2,701) 761/1,018)/1,300/1, 736 15 40 
080.2, 082.1|Meningitis, viral or aseptic f°) 1 19 9 65} 2 54 21 42 64 — a 
057| Meningococcal infections. . 15| — 3 8 18 40 2 6 12 7 _ _— 
766| Pemphigus neonatorum 
(impetigo of the newborn)| — 1 2) —| — 1 —|—}] — 1) — — 
056) Pertussis (whooping cough) 221 36} 378 11/1, 643}1, 967 76} 139) 954) 711 — — 
080.0, 080.1|Poliomyelitis, paralytic...) — = = 7} 1138) —| — if 2) — — — 
050, 051|Scarlet fever and strepto- 
coccal sore throat....... 326) 2,301}1, 502 6| 386/2,379} 118] 599]1,153)1,099 51) — 
040, 041/Typhoid and paratyphoid 
LEMeKnemaiten erie ll) — 4 3 57 40 6 13 Ub 6 —_— _— 
Venereal diseases......... 308 29) 427) 326/3,179|3,655/1,936/2, 324\4, 2615, 434 134 186 
‘eros (GOHOTT DOCH. oii. ao. 0,005 288 26) 349) 318)2,445|2,671|1, 786|2, 145|4, 106|4, 959 132 186 
023, 024,|} Syphilis............... 20 3| 78 8| 784| 984) 150| 178| 155] 473 a4 — 
026-029 - 
036-038 | Otherssass. fi A a8 — 1 —!|—-!|} -—-]|] -| - 1; — 2450 — — 
Rates PeR 100,000 Popunation 
044) Brucellosis (undulantfever)| — — —| —]} 0.5} 0.2) 1.3) —]| 0.4, 0.1) — a 
766| Diarrhoea of the newborn, : 
epidemic —_ — 6.1) —] — 1 ser ee 0.7; 1.65 — — 
055| Diphtheria —- — —|} —]} 0.1; —] 2.5) 1.0) 2.1) — -- S358 
045, 046, 048) Dysentery? _ 0.9/278.3) 1.1) 5.0] 7.7} 41.7) 6.2) 22.4) 30.1 1323 4.2 
046} Amoebic — _— —} —| —] 0.1; —) 1.0) 0.1} 0.2) — ~ 
045} Bacillary — 0.9\ 11.4) 1.1) 6.0) 7.6) 6.3) §&.8| 22.0) 10.0 13.8 — 
082.0|Encephalitis, infectious....| — 1 ll) — — 1 0.8) 4.1) 0.44 — —_ 16.7 
ar ae \Food poisoning.......... a my, HOGAN (OSLO Bit ote tf 6 Sh Cs 8080.8 Ate he = 
092, N998.5|Hepatitis, infectious (in- 
cluding serum hepatitis)| 38.5} 95.3} 97.1} 28.3] 24.0) 41.9] 80.1/109.1) 92.5/102.4) 100.0 166.7 
080.2, 082.1] Meningitis, viral or aseptic 1.9 0:9) °225)0 4.5) «d.2) 4 5.7; 2.3) 3.0) 3.8) — 29.2 
057| Meningococcal infections. . 3.1) — 0.4) Mitesiye 0.3)" 0.6] 0.2) 0.6] 0.9) 0.4 —_— — 
766| Pemphigus neonatorum 
(impetigo of thenewborn)}| — 1 0.3; —}| — 1 —| —]}] —] 0.1 — — 
056|Pertussis (whoopingcough)} 45.9] 33.6] 50.0) 1.8) 30.0) 30.5} 8.0} 14.9] 67.9) 41.9) — — 
080.0, 080.1|Poliomyelitis paralytic...} — — —| 1.1} 2.1) —}] —]| 0.1) 0.1) — — _ 
050, 051|Scarlet fever and strepto- 
coccal sore throat....... 67.8)2,150.5)198.7| 1.0) 7.1) 36.9] 12.4] 64.2) 82.1) 64.8) 340.0 = 
040, 041)Typhoid and paratyphoid 
FEVER Os one 2.3) — 0.5} 0.5} 1.0) 0.6} 0.6) 1.4) 0.5) 0.4, — oa 
Venereal diseases......... 64.0) 27.1] 56.5] 53.1] 58.1] 56.7/203.8/249.1/303.3/320.6) 893.6} 775.0 
030-034] Gonorrhoea............. 69.9| 24.8) 46.2) 61.8) 44.7) 41.4)188.01229.9|292.2|292.6| 880.0) 775.0 
020-021.3, 
028, 024,|+ Syphilis......... ha, Rane 4.2 2.8| 10.8) 1.3) 18.4) 15.8) 18.8| 19.1) 11.0| 27.9 18.8 — 
026-029 
O36-038|) Othets ann tes 44 Bde os oe — 1 —!}—}] —} —}] —|] 0.1) —}] O21; — — 


1 Not reportable. 2 Includes other cases where type not specified. 
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Subsection 3.—Numbers and Earnings of Privately Practising Physicians 


Numbers.—According to a survey conducted by the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, there were 21,011 active civilian physicians in Canada in 1962; the 1962 
ratio of 881 persons per physician continues the postwar trend of improvement in over-all 
physician supply. Table 17 shows the historical trend since 1901 and the provincial distri- 
bution for 1962. The ratio of 748 persons per physician for British Columbia in the 
latest year is the most favourable level of physician supply yet achieved by a Canadian 
province. 


17.— Active Civilian Physicians and Population per Physician, 1901-62, and by Province, 1962 


Active Civilian Active Civilian 
Physicians Physicians 
Year Population Province Population 
Number per Number per 
Physician Physician 
Newfoundland............... 304 1,539 
Census Data— Prince Edward Island........ 87 1,218 
LOOMS A Aes eee eee: 5,475 972 Novaiscotian., cee ene 735 1,012 
0 KOR 6 liar sei icue mmo. A ee ate 7,411 970 New Brunswick.............. 458 1,321 
TO2U esa cites oleae 8,706 1,008 Quebec’. eae 2 eee 5,932 902 
TOS Shans catets sjousenievene ol peter 10,020 1,034 Ontario. Sycaetan eee 7,826 808 
CY Dita mtn neem Basmpiaecs 10,723 L072 Fi Manitobas..ne- a skteasese nee 1,085 859 
ry ea ie i oe : say 1,010 
‘ mn OV GAL. ...S-.cialpuiecenecntearnaeees A 998 
Re ee ities ggg || British Columbia ..22002020) 2/210 748 
ee ’ Yukon and Northwest 
LONG net ers teers eee 15,651 977 Tarritori 25 1.560 
1O50 en Wes Ae penehe 19,300 900 CEETVORIRS po tieaite sce tae rs , 
[9G 248:5-. inctates Aeeieeeek eras 21,011 881 Ganadaae ee 21,0111 881 


1 Includes 63 not allocated by province. 


Table 18 shows that the physicians of Canada are more highly concentrated in the 
larger centres of population than is the population generally, and that this concentration 
has been increasing for both the total population and physicians. In addition, the per- 
centage increase of the 1962 total of physicians in centres of fewer than 10,000 population 
over that for 1951 was less (5.8) than the percentage increase over 1951 of the 1959 total 
in these areas (11.9), indicating a decrease in the total number of physicians in these 
areas during the 1959-62 period. Although the trends indicated in these data are slightly 
exaggerated by changes between censuses in the make-up of census metropolitan areas, 
it is clear that there is an over-all widening of the traditional disparity in availability of 
physician services between smaller localities and large urban centres. 


18.—Percentages of Population and of Active Civilian Physicians in Centres of Over or 
Under 10,000 Population and Percentage Increases over 1951 


Percentages of Total Percentage Increases Over 1951 
In Centres of— For Centres of— 
Item 
10,000 or Under Total 10,000 or Under Total 
Over 10,000 Over 10,000 
Population | Population Population! } Population 
Population— 
DOS Verie Mh oatonee i: pane Saree 48.2 51.8 100.0 50 ons ae 
LG dia euder ssteearrtier wi aaiowiciutees, oes 57.7 42.3 100.0 55.9 6.3 30.2 
Physicians— 
IA ese anes OEE OE et ee Eee 73.22 26.8 100.0 ae aaa eh 
RY. cs eis, ten Gece ee aes 73.72 26.3 100.0 12.3 OFS 11.5 
1 Oe erate trexe's epevstovesay teaser ale sssete 78.238 21.8 100.0 46.8 11.9 37.4 
1962 tet ciacardeantrenvahe Sion Seas 81.04 19.0 100.0 64.6 5.8 48.8 


1 Includes all parts of Census metropolitan areas, regardless of size. 


3 Size of place as in 1956 Census. 


4 Size of place as in 1961 Census. 


2 Size of place as in 1951 Census. 
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Table 19 indicates little real change in recent years in the proportion of active civilian 
physicians who are engaged primarily in private practice, but an increased emphasis on 
specialization is indicated within both the private practice and “Other Work” groups. 
The increase between 1959 and 1962 in the proportion of physicians who were ‘“‘interns, 
residents, fellows”’ is in line with the trend toward increased specialization and the longer 
training period involved. 


19.—Percentage Distribution of Active Civilian Physicians by Nature of Major Work 
in which Engaged, 1954, 1959 and 1962 


1959 1962 
Nature of Major Work 19541 (estimate) | (estimate) 

p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Generaleprivate practice? fy tna «ics acters Setmele ad staal oe ete ohta 2 ok ene ate 43.2 39.3 By foivl 

Specalist-privaveypractice2: yy «ci: « aact ies cs RE aero ns ee ORI + de chee + 29.1 34.7 35.7 

Motals) PrivatevPracticetiemeam nates aaeine Neclsoe nee akes cess 72.3 74.0 73.4 

AT LOENS FLESLCenusrAT Cit ello S's x..c4c.0 creck sites aps SHEET OE Brass bs oschStoke tes seh vote aids, 6 8.3 8.3 9.0 
Other Work— 

EN ON-SPECIALISH Rater en tesserae On CE Fete ia fs a) Ae ats ate 8.5 ail 4.7 

SHecialisterereye come ae reich ss eae asbedis. cette steaks ected Aare tenes 10.8 12.0 12.9 

Grand. Totals 5.o 5 ceca x5 Joes tavatanie te ees ee es 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 Data prior to 1959 did not take into account certifications by the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the 
Province of Quebec. Although designation as a ‘‘specialist’’ did not depend on the holding of formal specialist 
qualifications, specialization was nevertheless slightly understated in the data prior to 1959, most particularly in 
Quebec. 2 Includes group practice and partnerships. 


Earnings.—More than 95 p.c. of the earnings of privately practising physicians and 
surgeons in Canada were obtained from fees charged for individual items of professional 
service. As Table 20 shows, average gross earnings in 1963 from fees plus wages and 
salaries earned incidental to fee practice were $28,367. This figure was 9 p.c. higher 
than in 1962 and 39 p.c. above the 1957 figure. The highest average gross earnings in 
1963 were reported in Saskatchewan at $34,031; in Alberta at $30,902 and Ontario at 
$30,442 they were substantially above the national average. Average gross incomes in 
the remaining provinces were below the national average and ranged downward from 
$27,500 in British Columbia to $21,034 in Newfoundland. Generally, throughout the 
seven-year period 1957-63, highest average gross earnings have been most consistently 
reported in Ontario and the westernmost provinces, with Alberta usually having the 
highest average of all. 


The net returns to doctors, after deduction of the expenses of professional fee practice, 
reveal similar geographic patterns, as seen in Table 20. Net earnings for Canada as a 
whole averaged $18,799 in 1963, 8.8 p.c. higher than in 1962 and about 49 p.c. above the 
1957 figure. The highest provincial average net income was reported by Saskatchewan 
doctors at $21,436 followed by Ontario doctors at $21,227. The lowest average net 
income was reported in Newfoundland. 
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20.—Average Gross and Net Professional Incomes of Physicians and Surgeons, 
by Province, 1957-63 


Nortre.— Data for taxable physicians and surgeons only. 


Province 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


Gross PRoFEssIoNAL Incomes! 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

17,893 19,003 | 18,988 | 21,483 | 21,072 19,235 | 21,034 

Bi aga eigen ag aaa 15,855 | 18,322 | 19,653 | 20,790 | 20,553 | 20,147 | 247562 
eee So eu fo ee 19,776 | 19,741 | 21,386 | 22,850 | 23,274 | 23,284 | 23,352 
esti a: ane Span Snisgy Seat OoS Scr 17,559 19,787 19,161 22,908 | 24,728 | 24,548 | 27,017 
Gist Wane ESS EOE Peto 16,701 18,039 18,435 19,412 21,925 | 23,208 | 25,543 
fat Ses SERGE Oca so.stie Jose ca Fo CC 21,707 23,100 23,780 25,217 26,972 27, 558 30, 442 
Ma ak spin WINS Cag SOS SOEs Cr 22,757 23,968 26,172 24,537 27, 648 27,508 27 , 260 
apace wails lala Sinks, SEA 22,669 | 23,426 | 23,510 | 26,853 | 26,884 | 23,016 | 34,031 
Mines ie ea cd ae 23,349 | 24,735 | 25,078 | 27,872 | 29,074 | 31,052 | 30,902 
inka Ck 22,968 | 24,171 25,999 | 27,483 | 28,536 | 27,350 | 27,500 
Bondar hes ee 20,472 | 21,760 | 22,514 | 23,917 | 25,471 | 26,002 | 28,367 

Net PROFESSIONAL INCOMES? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newionndland so]. s- 4.5. goes 13,330 | 13,683 13, 336 15,263 | 14,886 14,622 15,386 
Prince Edward Island...............- 10,064 | 10,610 11,975 13,005 13,612 15, 965 16, 669 
Nowarccotia raat Pitas t ss Be 10,090 | 12,927 14, 858 16,113 16,099 15,910 | 15,760 
New Brunswick..............0ss0000+ 10,149 12,618 12,566 15, 861 16,700 | 16,881 18,184 
Quchece ins 02a pos i) eee 10,524 10,954 | 13,135 | 12,688 | 14,292 | 16,925 | 16,549 
Ontario ee bos et ee Ree 13,702 14,748 | 15,334 | 16,528 | 17,501 18 Aabialen leg 
Manitoba 2. 40 See de 12,970 | 13,479 14, 649 15,199 | 15,004 | 15,836 | 17,150 
Saskabchewaniinen toast eee 13,886 | 14,465 14,961 15, 808 15,727 | 14,461 21, 436 
AT BOria een te oes Seat ren 13,410 | 14,751 15,819 17,648 | 17,823 18,527 19,105 
British Columbia..............00000+ 14,390 | 14,947 | 16,436 17,216 | 17,536 | 17,182 | 17,349 
Canadat ee 12,641 | 13,523 | 14,899 | 15,477 | 16,316 | 17,275 | 18,799 
1 Includes incidental wages and salaries. 2 Provinces only. 3 Gross professional incomes less 


expenses of practice. 


PART II.—PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Responsibility for social welfare is shared by all levels of government. Compre- 
hensive income-maintenance measures such as the Canada Pension Plan, old age security 
pensions, family allowances, youth allowances, and programs such as unemployment 
insurance and the National Employment Service where nation-wide co-ordination is 
required, are administered federally. Substantial federal aid is given to the provinces in 
meeting the costs of public assistance. The Federal Government also provides services 
for special groups such as veterans, Indians, Eskimos and immigrants. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is generally responsible for federal 
welfare matters: the Departments of Veterans Affairs, Citizenship and Immigration 
(Eskimos) and Northern Affairs and National Resources (Indians) also operate programs 
for specific groups. The Unemployment Insurance Commission is responsible for the 
operation of unemployment insurance and the National Employment Service is admini- 
stered by the Department of Labour. Information on these items is given in other 
chapters of this publication (see Index). 


Administration of welfare services is primarily the responsibility of the provinces but 


the provision of services is often assumed by local authorities, generally with financial aid 
from the province. 
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Co-ordination in welfare matters between different levels of government and between 
government and voluntary authorities will be facilitated by the newly established National 
Council of Welfare, an advisory body to the Minister of National Health and Welfare. 
The Council consists of the federal Deputy Minister of Welfare who acts as chairman, the 
provincial deputy ministers of welfare, and ten other persons appointed for three-year 
terms by the Governor in Council. The National Council of Welfare held its first meeting 
in Ottawa during April 1965. 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 


Subsection 1.—Canada Pension Plan 


Canada Pension Plan legislation, enacted in 1965, provides an important new com- 
ponent in Canada’s social security system. The Plan is designed to provide, for most 
members of the labour force, a social insurance system whereby each contributor builds 
up aright to a graduated retirement pension, the amount of which is related to his previous 
earnings pattern. The Plan also provides benefits to the disabled contributor and his 
dependent children and, at the contributor’s death, a death benefit and benefits for his 
widow and orphaned children. 


Retirement pensions under the Canada Pension Plan will come into effect according 
to the following staging. In 1967 contributors age 68 or over will be able to claim retire- 
ment pensions; contributors age 67 or over can do so in 1968, contributors age 66 or over 
in 1969, and contributors age 65 or over in 1970 and after. 


Until the Plan is 10 years old the rates of retirement pension will be built up steadily. 
In 1967, after one year of contributions, the retirement pension will be 2.5 p.c. of a con- 
tributor’s pensionable earnings. For anyone contributing for two years and retiring at 
age 67 or over in 1968, the pension will be 5 p.c. of his earnings, and so on, until the full 
benefit of 25 p.c. of pensionable earnings is first reached after 10 years of contributions. 


Pensions for widows and disabled widowers, orphans’ benefits and the death benefit 
will first be payable early in 1968. Pensions for disabled contributors and for their 
dependent children will first be payable in the spring of 1970. 


Coverage under the Canada Pension Plan and the comparable Quebec scheme will 
be comprehensive. For administrative and constitutional reasons, there will be certain 
exemptions from coverage. Employees who earn $600 or less in a year and self-employed 
persons who earn less than $800 in a year will not pay contributions for that year. 


The Canada Pension Plan will be financed by contributions based on earnings. The 
first $600 of each person’s annual earnings will be exempt from contributions. On earnings 
above that amount and below the ceiling, initially $5,000 a year, the employee will make 
a contribution of 1.8 p.c. Employers will make a matching contribution. Self-employed 
people will pay the combined rate of 3.6 p.c. on annual earnings between $600 and $5,000 
provided their total annual earnings are $800 or more. 


The contributory limits under the Canada Pension Plan will be adjusted with changing 
economic conditions. For the first two years of the plan the upper and lower limits are 
$5,000 and $600. For the next eight years these limits will be adjusted by means of a 
specially constructed pension index which reflects changes in the consumer price index. 
After the tenth year, the contributory limits will be adjusted according to changes in the 
earnings index which will be based on a long-term moving average of national wages and 
salaries. For purposes of calculating a contributor’s pension, his earnings record for each 
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year will be adjusted at the time the benefit begins so that it bears the same relation to 
the contributory earnings upper limit in force at that time that his actual earnings bore to 
the upper limit prevailing in the year in which they were made. 

In the calculation of a retirement pension, the contributor’s earnings are averaged 
over the period from his age 18, or January 1966 if that is later, to his age 65 or until he 
claims a pension, if that is later. For each year beyond age 65 that a man continues to 
work and make contributions he will be able to exclude, after 1975, an additional low 
year. In order not to unduly penalize people whose earnings in some years are abnormally 
low through sickness or unemployment, the Plan allows them to exclude, in calculating 
their average earnings, periods equal to 15 p.c. of their remaining contributory periods. 


The earnings-related retirement pension is designed for contributors who have retired 
from regular employment. Those continuing to work or taking up new employment after 
claiming a Canada retirement pension will have to pass a retirement test; the test will be 
effective from age 65 until age 70, at which time the retirement pension will become 
payable unconditionally. The retirement test is such that when earnings exceed $900 a 
year, but not $1,500, the pension for that year will be reduced by one half the excess. 
When earnings exceed $1,500 a year, pension will be reduced by $300 plus earnings in 
excess of $1,500. No adjustment will be made to a pension for any month in which the 
pensioner’s earnings do not exceed $75 no matter what his earnings in any other month 
may be. Retirement test limits will be adjusted in future in the light of changing economic 
conditions. 


A contributor who becomes disabled after making the required number of contribu- 
tions will be entitled to a disability pension consisting of a flat rate component, initially 
$25 monthly, and an earnings-related component amounting to 75 p.c. of the retirement 
pension otherwise payable to him. In calculating this pension, earnings are averaged 
over the period from age 18 or January 1966 until the date the disability pension becomes 
payable, the minimum period being 60 months. In addition, benefits will be payable 
for dependent children of a disability pensioner, that is, children under age 18 and children 
up to age 25 if in full-time attendance at school. The rate is $25 for each of the first four 
eligible children and $12.50 for each additional child. 


A widow age 45 or over at the contributor’s death, a disabled widow of any age and 
a widow of any age with dependent children will be entitled to a widow’s pension consisting 
of a flat rate component, initially $25 a month, and an earnings-related component equal 
to 37.5 p.c. of the retirement pension payable to her deceased husband. A widow who is 
not disabled and who is not caring for dependent children will have her pension reduced 
if she is under age 45 at the death of her husband; if she is under age 35, no pension is 
payable until she is 65. Since these widows’ pensions include a flat rate component, a 
minimum number of contributions by the deceased contributor are required. 


Benefits payable for orphans are equal in amount to the benefits provided to dependent 
children of a disability pensioner. 


Women widowed of age 65 or over and widows reaching age 65 will receive pensions 
of 60 p.c. of their husbands’ retirement pensions. Many widows of age 65 or over will 
also be entitled to retirement pensions of their own. At age 65 there are provided two 
alternative formulae for the re-calculation of the widow’s pension, thereby providing 
retirement income that would best reflect the widow’s particular circumstances. 


A pension is also provided for the disabled widower if he was disabled at the time of 
his wife’s death and was wholly or substantially maintained by her. The pension for a 
disabled widower under 65 years of age is $25 plus 37.5 p.c. of his wife’s retirement pension. 
For a disabled widower reaching age 65 or for a person becoming a disabled widower 
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after age 65, the rate of pension is 60 p.c. of his wife’s retirement pension. Disabled 
widowers entitled to their own retirement pensions are provided with two alternative 
formulae for purposes of calculating their total retirement income. The disabled widower 
must continue to prove disability for the duration of his pension. 

A lump sum death benefit is payable subject to the same qualifying conditions as 
pertain to other survivors’ pensions. The amount of the benefit is six times the monthly 
retirement benefit that is being (or would be) paid to the contributor in the month of his 
death, but cannot exceed 10 p.c. of the contributory ceiling for that year. 

Canada Pension Plan benefits, once they have commenced to be paid, will be adjusted 
in accordance with changes in the pension index. 

The Department of National Health and Welfare will administer the Canada Pension 
Plan. Contributions will be collected by the Department of National Revenue. Em- 
ployers will be responsible for deductions from their employees’ earnings and for remitting 
these, along with their own contributions, to the Department of National Revenue. Self- 
employed persons will make payments directly at the time such people normally pay their 
income tax. The administration of the federal legislation will be co-ordinated with pro- 
vincial legislation of a comparable nature. Social insurance numbers, which have already 
been issued to over 6,000,000 people, will be extended to all contributors under the Canada 
Pension Plan. 


Appeals in connection with coverage and contributions may be made to the Minister 
of National Revenue. If a contributor is not satisfied, he may appeal further to the 
Pension Appeals Board whose decision is final except when any question of fact or law 
involves the operation of the Act in a province providing its own comprehensive pension 
plan. In this case a further appeal may be made to the Supreme Court of Canada. 
With regard to benefits, there is a three-stage appeal procedure: first to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; second, if the applicant is not satisfied with the Minister’s 
decision, to a Review Committee; and third, to the Pension Appeals Board whose decision 
is final and binding. 


The legislation provides authority for reciprocal agreements with other countries 
where there is a common interest in the portability of pensions and where a mutually 
satisfactory agreement can be attained. 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Security 


Under the Old Age Security Act of 1951, as amended, a universal pension of $75 a 
month is payable by the Federal Government to all persons who meet the residence and 
age qualifications. The pension is payable in 1965 to those aged 70 or over but will be 
payable in 1966 to persons aged 69 or over, in 1967 to those aged 68 or over, and so on 
until by 1970 it will be payable to everyone agedj65 or more. In 1968 and succeeding 
years, the amount of the old age security pension will be increased in line with changes in 
the pension index developed for the Canada Pension Plan (see p. 317). 


The old age security pension is payable to a person of attained age who has resided 
in Canada for ten years immediately preceding his application for the pension. Any gaps 
in the ten-year period may be offset if the applicant had resided in Canada in earlier 
years for periods of time equal in total to double the length of the gaps; in this case, how- 
ever, the applicant must also have resided in Canada for one year immediately before his 
application for pension. A recent amendment authorizes the payment of the old age 
security pension to persons of attained age who have had 40 years of residence in Canada 
since age 18, thus making eligible for the pension those who have left Canada before 
reaching the qualifying age but who have spent virtually all of their working lives in 
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Canada. A pensioner may absent himself from Canada and continue to receive pension 
payments. If he has lived in Canada for 25 years since his 21st birthday, payment outside 
of Canada may continue indefinitely; if he has not so resided, payment is continued for 
six months, in addition to the month of departure, and is then suspended, to be resumed 
only with the month in which he returns to Canada. 


The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital to which application is made 
for pension. It is financed on the pay-as-you-go method through a 3-p.c. sales tax, a 
3-p.c. tax on corporation income and, subject to a limit of $120 a year, a 4-p.c. tax on 
taxable personal income. 


1.—Old Age Security Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1965 with 
Totals for 1961-65 


Net Net 
: Pensioners Pensions . : Pensioners Pensions 
Province in March | Paid during | P¥Ovinee or Territory | “in March | Paid during 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
No. $ No. $ 

Newfoundland............... 18, 886 16,811,166 | British Columbia.......... 124, 262 111,327,361 
Prince Edward Island....... 7,949 7,118,615 || Yukon and Northwest 
INowailScotlaeanscececstesmre es 45,014 40,399, 804 SPErritOvies Ssh ter vat askuc 707 633,415 
New Brunswick............. 33, 262 29,780,719 
Quebec! weiss). Leese: 214,294 | 189,682,327 Canada.......... 1965 993,582 885, 294, 468 
Ontario a ee aatecmione face 360,888 | 321,064,620 1964 971,801 808,391,300 
Manitoba vars catkibecae ocesale 59,818 53,360, 235 1963 950,766 734,381, 632 
Saskatchewan..............- 61, 257 55,063, 268 1962 927,590 625,107,804 
PATDELUHEG sete tnsee caer en se 67, 245 60, 052,938 1961 904, 906 592,413,238 


Subsection 3.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944 is designed to assist in providing equal oppor- 
tunity for all Canadian children. The allowances do not involve a means test and are 
paid from the federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. They do not constitute taxable income 
but there is a smaller income tax exemption for children eligible for allowances. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 years who was 
born in Canada, or who has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose father or 
mother was domiciled in Canada for three years immediately prior to the birth of the child. 
Payment is made by cheque each month, normally to the mother, although any person who 
substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. Allowances are 
paid at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 for each child 
age 10 or over but under 16 years. If the allowances are not spent for the purposes out- 
lined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to some other person or agency on 
behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable for any child who fails to comply with 
provincial school regulations or on behalf of a girl who is married and under 16 years of age. 


The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital. A Regional Director for the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories is located at Edmonton. 


The Federal Government pays family assistance, at the rates applicable for family 
allowances, for each child under 16 years of age resident in Canada and supported by an 
immigrant who has landed for permanent residence in Canada, or by a Canadian returned 
to Canada to reside permanently. The assistance, which is payable monthly and for a 
maximum period of one year, is not payable for a child eligible for family allowances. 
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2.—_Family Allowances Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1965 with 


Totals for 1961-65 
Families Children | Average Average Net 

Province or Territory ae ieaae "Ghiltees ; bac lie oe ad ie none 

in Paid in | per Family Per Per Paid during 

March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 

No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Newioundland 5..o5 30/1016 600000 68,418 210,016 3.07 20.59 6.71 16, 871,056 
Prince Edward Island.......... 14,191 40, 201 2.83 19.12 6.75 3,266, 459 
IN OVE SCODA a resoeeiges « sisie Gece 105,163 269, 845 2.57 17.24 6.72 21,776,091 
IN GWE EUNS WICKS. of 5 ainsctoceisia'sssie 6's 82,578 235,714 2.85 19.24 6.74 19,069,036 
Quebeos4 Fs sacbasd) ee -a: 780,305 | 2,037,605 2.61 17.60 6.74 163,888,091 
Ohtarios ie. Host oe teens bees ee 964,468 | 2,248,642 2.33 15.65 6.71 179, 056, 316 
IVa OD Be satay ojocs)apojaxcictetgra aisiis/or cts 133, 500 323, 862 2.43 16.24 6.69 25, 926, 570 
Saskatchewan... 22. sve ason 131, 449 335, 381 2.55 17.09 6.70 26, 891, 288 
MID OL UA cetera oitivssvicisiacisnoaernnce 212,630 525,976 2.47 16.57 6.70 41,996,327 
British Columbia............... 247, 635 573,714 2.32 15.58 6.73 45,745,199 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- 

HOY Sse ude oo Cake DOO OOE OOenOE 6,212 16,057 2.58 17.19 6.65 1,288,798 
CORTEX] FA SRB nnaenneee 1965 25 746,549 | 6,817,013 2.48 16.68 6.72 545,775,231 
1964 2 711,272 | 6,736,157 2.48 16.67 6.71 538,312, 224 
1963 %5680,745 | 6,659,880 248 16.63 6.69 531,566,349 
1962 2,649,317 | 6,562,287 2.48 16.58 6.69 520, 781,193 
1961 2,602,930 , 6,397,134 246 16.42 6.68 506,191, 647 


1 Based on gross payment for March. 


Subsection 4.—Youth Allowances 


Legislation providing for a program of youth allowances was assented to on July 16, 
1964 and became effective September 1964. The Federal Government does not provide 
youth allowances in Quebec which has its own program, but compensates that province 
by an amount equal to that which the Federal Government would otherwise have paid in 
allowances to Quebec residents. 


Under the federal program, monthly allowances of $10 are payable in respect of all 
dependent youths age 16 and 17 who are receiving full-time educational training or are 
precluded from doing so by reason of physical or mental infirmity. Both the parent or 
guardian and the youth must normally be physically present and living in a province 
other than Quebec. The allowance is not payable to a parent who does not reside in one 
of the nine provinces, even though his child may be attending school in Canada. A 
dependent youth may attend school in Quebec or outside Canada, or, if disabled, receive 
care or training in Quebec or outside Canada and still be considered eligible on the basis 
that he is a resident of one of the nine provinces but temporarily absent. 

Allowances normally commence with the month following that in which family 
allowances cease and continue until the school year terminates. They are paid retro- 
actively for the summer months on the commencement of the new school year. Allow- 
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ances for a disabled child not attending school, however, are payable continuously through- 
out the year. Should the youth leave school, leave the country permanently, cease to be 
maintained, take up residence in Quebec or die, the allowance will cease. Otherwise, the 
youth allowance continues until the end of the month in which the youth reaches age 18. 
Youth allowances are considered not to be income for any purpose of the Income Tax Act. 


The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
The National Director of the family allowances and old age security programs also ad- 
ministers youth allowances, assisted by regional directors located in each of the provincial 
capitals. 


The costs of youth allowances are met from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. For 
the seven months ended Mar. 31, 1965, the cost of youth allowances was estimated to be 
$27,000,000. For the first full year of the program, that is the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 
1966, it is estimated that the cost will amount to $48,000,000; additional funds will, of 
course, be expended in the form of compensation to the Province of Quebec. At the end 
of March 1965, youth allowances were being paid in respect of 398,037 children, excluding 
Quebec. 


Section 2.—_Federal-Provincial Programs 


Subsection 1.—Canada Assistance Plan 


Proposals for a Canada Assistance Plan that would complement the provisions of 
the Canada Pension Plan were announced in the Throne Speech on Apr. 5, 1965 and were 
discussed at a Federal-Provincial Conference of Ministers of Welfare on Apr. 8 and 9. 
Under the Plan, the Federal Government would be prepared to contribute, through com- 
prehensive assistance programs adopted by the provinces, to the cost of assisting persons 
in need. Rates of assistance would be set by the provinces or their municipalities. 


The plan would provide for extension of federal sharing to the costs of assisting needy 
mothers and of providing health care services to assistance recipients. Federal sharing 
would also cover expenditures for public assistance administration and for improving and 
extending welfare services for assistance recipients in order to encourage the development 
of services that would enable assistance recipients to achieve the greatest possible degree 
of self support. 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act of 1951, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement 
to the provinces for assistance to persons age 65 or over who are in need and who have 
resided in Canada for at least ten years or who, if absent from Canada during this period, 
have been present in Canada prior to the commencement of the ten-year period for double 
any period of absence. On reaching the eligible age a recipient is transferred to old age 
security. The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $75 a month or of the assist- 
ance paid, whichever is less. The province administers the program and, within the 
limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of assistance payable, the maximum income 
allowed and other conditions of eligibility. 


For an unmarried person, total income allowed, including assistance, may not exceed 
$1,260 a year. For a married couple it may not exceed $2,220 a year or, when the spouse is 
blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, $2,580 a year. Assistance is not paid 
to a person receiving an old age security pension or an allowance under the Blind Persons 
Act, the Disabled Persons Act, or the War Veterans Allowance Act. 


Recipients of old age assistance who are in need may receive supplementary aid under 
general assistance programs in the provinces. In certain circumstances, the Federal 
Government may share in such aid under the Unemployment Assistance Act (see p. 325). 
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3.—Old Age Assistance Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1965 with 
Yotals for 1961-65 


Resin ionts ree . P.C. of A Federal 

. . : mount 0: ecipients to overnment 

Province or Territory of atte Monthly Population Contribution 

Assistance Age 65-69 | during Year! 

No. $ $ 

INWewionnd land en. cat..cieees om So cchtiieglsehie cinco + Sora tes 5,088 72.41 51.39 2,220,908 
ereCe ENC WAL NSISNG . oo sisi sfe.cxsssteiene oie ssele qociddiessusie citiosels 1,229 70.43 35.11 508, 587 
DN epee COLNE 5 e275 ois ce sos Sie uns ns sgastSis: as vausie egniatoaseisiae de ow casters abi 5,574 68.53 26.42 2,302,860 
INOQWAISNUTIS WICK Jer bis'e sles Sistas aidla, Seele ole <lbielae Lae ented 5,356 70.28 33.69 2,303,178 
ONCE Crass ieee eee tele os votes Nera Maes oes Ade FMacwwws 39, 239 70.35 31.17 16,589,045 
(CHGS nO AE o orre AOC EIGnn Gon Dare done cocanicoaaa md 26,049 67.03 13.78 10, 465, 257 
PESBICOD ster i torte is ndvocnio awe co ea ebitos aera 5,520 69.15 19,64 2,329, 362 
Seas ue CLOMID a crrepe fayerei loves hel Wale sf hines Nes BGR Cae w= 5, 463 69.04 20.01 2,294,105 
PSMIDOL LAY oarscss %o.afetbssloverelstals Qiavle EIS oin's «vines bee 6,810 69.00 20.33 2,901,039 
MSREbIS ba © OMIT DIB aye, opus ovis /os0,0.0n10) diate Alele e 6 visi oem Se ove. « 6,829 71.82 13.50 2,991,013 
PAT ORME CLT COL Years aise aisles archers duets gute iwisieleie ai Bau gieve oreieve 31 75.00 10.33 13, 880 
Norbbwestulerritories 5. 55.1 caste gare esas es seco veen seo 166 74.32 55.33 71,721 
WANA Ar eee rrccieene sifsid rene slo ves eigeene: 1965 107,354 69.43 21.24 44,990,955 
1964 105,241 65.72 20.82 39, 208,181 
- 1963 103,159 60.68 20.74 38,179,057 
1962 98,944 53.87 20.14 30,810,585 
1961 100,184 50.56 20.57 30, 657,396 


1 Maximum assistance sharable by the Federal Government was increased from $55 to $65 a month as of February 
1962 and to $75 as of December 1963. 


Subsection 3.—Allowances for Blind Persons 


The Blind Persons Act of 1951, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement to 
the provinces for allowances to blind persons age 18 or over who are in need and who have 
resided in Canada for at least ten years. The federal contribution may not exceed 75 p.c. 
of $75 a month or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. ‘The province administers the 
program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance payable 
and the maximum income allowed. 


To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the required definition of blindness 
and have resided in Canada for ten years immediately preceding commencement of allow- 
ance or, if absent from Canada, during this period, must have been present in Canada, prior 
to its commencement for a period equal to double any period of absence. For an unmarried 
person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $1,500 a year; for a person 
with no spouse but with one or more dependent children, $1,980; for a married couple, 
$2,580. When the spouse is also blind, income of the couple may not exceed $2,700. 
Allowances are not payable to a person receiving assistance under the Old Age Assistance 
Act, an allowance under the Disabled Persons Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, 


& pension under the Old Age Security Act or a pension for blindness under the Pensions 
Act. 
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Recipients of blindness allowances who are in need may receive supplementary aid 
under general assistance programs in the provinces. In certain circumstances, the Federal 
Government may share in such aid under the Unemployment Assistance Act (see p. 325). 


4.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1965 
with Totals for 1961-65 


Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year! 
No. $ $ 

Newfoundlands ee ott. cencoor tree os aoe a eee 460 73.49 0.211 300, 474 
Prince Bidward. Island... citys eerste etal «aici snare rerth ee ti 71 73.47 0.139 51,020 
INGVANSCOUIA: homie Meiscretcic. ob Set clottea era oe wile meTorteree 750 73.41 0.197 509, 671 
ING WeESTUns WiGloe precise ro cers, tee thas ara malo mo rarets 679 74.10 0.232 456,965 
Queer amie cate tiers scan eke ote te eine c a atom ee Maleate 2,848 73.47 0.098 1,892,813 
ONCATION gers as cys aoe ee tinier cosas asia ora Maret oe Res 1,906 67.93 0.053 1,179,138 
Manitoba carina tee tales sara stale Oe tattoisiaeateiarte otter eracers 401 72.66 0.079 258, 946 
asks Che wantseweete casa:< geste. coe emeiusieitise deiet nae 391 72.02 0.082 256, 063 
JAM Ora ooh Ens Stes MES Opava oleae, MAE aViller vata Mora ater eNO 475 72.36 0.064 311,992 
British’ Columb isath gains ook tates. te eheces aati uiiesie-« 556 73.15 0.059 372,208 
Warkonel erritoryice aoe oasis che cathe a0 os lascnataeine 5 75.00 0.059 2,666 
INonthwest ll erritores:. vs. ceicer ates: ones ae ae eee n ts 49 74.39 0.412 32,746 
Canadas ccc iccsle cote ces. svat 1965 8,586 72.10 0.085 5, 624, 702 

1964 8,581 68.12 0.085 4,989,897 

1963 8, 634 62.50 0.087 4,881,829 

1962 8,573 56.78 0.087 4,129, 852 

1961 8,642 52.97 0.089 4,161,833 


1 Maximum allowance sharable by the Federal Government was increased from $55 to $65 a month as of 
February 1962 and to $75 as of December 1963. 


Subsection 4.—Allowances for Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons Act of 1954, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement 
to the provinces for allowances paid to permanently and totally disabled persons age 18 
or over who are in need and who have resided in Canada for at least ten years immediately 
preceding commencement of allowance or, if absent from Canada during this period, have 
been present in Canada prior to its commencement for a period equal to double any period 
of absence. To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the definition of permanent 
and total disability set out in the Regulations to the Act which requires that a person 
must be suffering from a major physiological, anatomical or psychological impairment, 
verified by objective medical findings; the impairment must be one that is likely to continue 
indefinitely without substantial improvement and that will severely limit activities of 
normal living. The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $75 a month or of the 
allowance paid, whichever is less. The province administers the program and, within the 
limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance payable, the maximum income 
allowed and other conditions of eligibility. 
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For an unmarried person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $1,260 
a year. For a married couple the limit is $2,220 a year except that if the spouse is blind 
within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, income of the couple may not exceed $2,580 
a year. Allowances are not paid to persons receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, assistance under the Old Age Assistance 
Act, pensions under the Old Age Security Act, or mothers’ allowances. 


The allowance is not payable to a patient in a mental institution or a tuberculosis 
sanatorium. A recipient who is resident in a nursing home, an infirmary, a home for the 
aged, an institution for the care of incurables, or a private, charitable or public institution 
is eligible for the allowance only if the major part of the cost of his accommodation is 
being paid by himself or another individual. 


Recipients of disability allowances who are in need may receive supplementary aid 
under general assistance programs in the province. In certain circumstances the Federal 
Government may share in such aid under the Unemployment Assistance Act (see below). 


5.—Statistics of Allowances for Disabled Persons, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 
1965 with Totals for 1961-65 


Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year! 
No. $ $ 

NG TADUING IG ran aerials ateeee ans eiinae ate Eined 1,746 74.63 0.799 750,279 
Pemeenbid ward Island si... «i Sisseideesk dea tote acess 797 74.31 1.566 360, 150 
RE AMS OO DEVE S oie azocsta tye! Sanrio Sis rrsiaa side esta tela ree ks 3,329 73.88 0.873 1,446,725 
ING uSTONS WICKS te. Sorcciee ccs ts ete ee tener tee 2,263 74.36 0.775 987,471 
Geneon x « sien Be DANS Hea cte de Cae tienes sees 20,171 74.23 0.694 9,090,736 
TSR a at a Eee I iene Fae 17, 222 donee 0.481 7,378,219 
INNER ye ofp Conk SAN Meek ke She ee SB a ed 1,538 73.96 0.304 679,916 
Rasiaichowant .n.ctorutaitc ty seeing aben ethane 1,780 74.18 0.373 784,760 
oa USE ie Ree or ce net ayes eee partner eta s 1,874 3.56 0.253 830,170 
iSsnur lel Gi Urea oVG eer oh eo et ae eae Od eae hea 2,336 73.94 0.249 1,037,484 
CORE CE TTUROL Yip ts ae uayarocietetchote covered Xa ial avarem MAAS G 2 75.00 0.024 1,148 
REEVES UL OITTLONIOS = fe rjctt twinearseteic rusia nararere ates 45 75.00 0.378 18, 435 
Canady a) es. eet days odsesceme TRS 1965 53,103 73.86 0.525 23,365,493 

1964 51, 671 69.48 0.511 20,206,543 

1963 50, 621 64.10 0.509 19,634,313 

1962 50,029 58.07 0.509 16,433,611 

1961 50,650 53.80 0.522 16,385,820 


1 Maximum allowance sharable by the Federal Government was increased from $55 to $65 a month as of 
February 1962 and to $75 as of December 1963. 


Subsection 5.—Unemployment Assistance 


Under the Unemployment Assistance Act 1956, as amended, the Federal Government 
may enter an agreement with any province to reimburse it for 50 p.c. of the unemployment 
assistance expenditures made by the province and its municipalities to persons and their 
dependants who are unemployed and in need. All provinces and the two territories have 
signed agreements under the Act. The rates and conditions of assistance are determined 
by the provinces and, in some cases, by their municipalities. Payments to both employable 
and unemployable persons are sharable under the agreements, as are the costs of maintain- 
ing persons in homes for special care, such as nursing homes or homes for the aged. The 
Federal Government shares in additional assistance paid to needy persons in receipt of old 
age security pensions, old age assistance, blind persons’ allowances, disabled persons’ 
allowances and unemployment insurance benefits, where the amount of the assistance paid 
is determined through an assessment both of the recipient’s basic requirements and of his 
financial resources. 
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6.—Unemployment Assistance, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1964 with Totals 
for 1960-64 


Federal Federal 
obits ; poate of . Shave of 
Re ecipients nem- : . ecipients! nem- 
Province ENACT ployment Province or Territory in’ March ployment 
Assistance Assistance 
Costs? Costs? 
No. $ No. $ 
Newfoundland............... 59,090 4,565,680 || British Columbia.......... 93,763 16,918,569 
Prince Edward Island....... 2,924 292, 832 Yukon! Pernitoryes peat 352 67,392 
ING ValSCObian menace: 27,565 1,798,653 Northwest Territories..... 1,110 81,924 
New, Brunswick. s.cccss- see 31,114 1,743, 488 
Quebec Peace eon sen 253, 295 39,130, 901 Canada....5- ee 1964 733,489 | 106,497,974 
Ontario’: Sink weaken neees 140,066 24, 350, 089 1963 754, 164 96,184, 792 
Manitobancaccbenacms aah 31, 282 4,952,050 1962 703,601 87,427,726 
Saskatchewan. ..- 0.2.15 41,880 4,614,614 1961 562,720 59, 707, 964 
(Adbertaly socea em ae cere 51,048 7,981,780 1960 322,553 38, 201, 087 
1 Includes dependants. 2 Payment figures shown are for the months to which the claims made under 


the Programe relate and include amounts paid to the provinces by the Federal Government after the end of the 
scal year. 


Subsection 6.—Fitness and Amateur Sport Program 


The fitness and amateur sport program began in December 1961 when the Fitness and 
Amateur Sport Act, administered by the Minister of National Health and Welfare, came 
into effect, providing up to $5,000,000 a year to be spent on the encouragement, promotion 
and development of active leisure pursuits for everyone in Canada. Although the federal, 
provincial and municipal governments provide the funds and resources, the programs are 
carried out almost entirely by non-governmental agencies. Under the Act, Canadian 
participation in active recreation and amateur sport can be promoted internationally, 
nationally, provincially and locally through financial assistance, technical guidance, the 
provision of teaching materials, assistance to training, research and the construction of 
facilities. 


The National Advisory Council of Fitness and Amateur Sport advises the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare in fitness and amateur sport matters. Its 30 members 
are chosen for their interest and experience, with at least one member from each province. 
The Council studies and evaluates progress, recommends acceptance or rejection of 
applications for grants, and keeps in touch with national organizations with like interests. 


The federal program has five elements. Grants to National Organizations, totalling 
more than $1,000,000 a year, go to some 50 national fitness and sporting organizations 
to help train coaches, to improve standards of instruction, to increase participation in 
sports, to aid the holding of national and regional competitions, and to assist Canadian 
athletic teams at international competitions. Grants for Athletic Events of nation-wide 
interest assist in the holding of such events as the 1967 Pan-American Games in Winnipeg 
and the 1967 Canadian Winter Games in the Quebec area. Grants for Training and 
Research are made for graduate study in fitness and amateur sport, for research fellow- 
ships, and for scholarships and bursaries for undergraduate study in physical education 
and recreation. Grants are also made for research into matters related to fitness, and 
fitness research units have been established in some universities. The Canadian Docu- 
mentation Centre on Fitness and Sport, located at the University of Ottawa, was estab- 
lished with the aid of funds from the program to provide a library and reference service. 
Services of the Department of National Health and Welfare include the provision of technical 
advice, training material and promotional aids. Visual aids for coaching, printed guides 
on particular sports and recreational activities, and technical information on the construc- 
tion and use of facilities are being provided. ‘How To” kits, which include an illustrated 
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manual, a film to rouse interest in the subject and films in which techniques are demon- 
strated, as well as other films on sports and recreational activities, are available on loan 
from the Department’s Fitness Film Library. Committees of the National Advisory 
Council meet frequently with the executives of sports organizations to discuss policy. 
A federal-provincial committee of government officials under the chairmanship of the 
Deputy Minister of Welfare advises on and co-ordinates governmental aspects of the 
program. The Department also co-ordinates work done by other federal agencies in 
fitness and amateur sport. Consultants of the Department collaborate with sports 
agencies and, on request, provide advice on the planning of activities and the use of funds. 
Grants to the Provinces of $1,000,000 a year are made to those that enter into three-year 
cost-sharing agreements for provincial programs of fitness and amateur sports. The 
Federal Government meets 60 p.c. of the cost of projects and the full cost of the scholar- 
ships and bursaries. Applications for all grants at the provincial or local level are made 
in the first instance to the responsible provincial department, 


The bulk of recreational activity occurs in the individual community and municipal 
recreation departments co-ordinate community effort, provide continuity for voluntary 
organizations, and make long-range recreational plans. Thus, most ideas originate in 
the municipal recreation departments where the needs of the communities are best known. 


Subsection 7.—National Welfare Grant Program 


The National Welfare Grant Program, established in November 1962, is designed to 
help develop and strengthen welfare services in Canada. For the year ending Mar. 31, 
1966, $1,500,000 was allocated to the program, an amount scheduled to grow at the rate 
of $500,000 a year until an annual total of $2,500,000 is reached. The program consists of 
a General Welfare and Professional Training Grant and of a Welfare Research Grant. 
Provincial governments, municipal welfare departments, non-governmental welfare and 
correctional agencies, universities and individuals may be the ultimate recipients of grants 
under one or more provisions of the program. Some are financed and administered entirely 
by the Federal Government; others require application through a provincial department 
of welfare, which actually makes the award on a cost-sharing basis with the Federal 
Government. 


General welfare, bursary, training and staff development grants are shared provisions. 
General welfare grants provide funds for projects to improve welfare administration, to 
develop provincial consultative and co-ordinating services, and to strengthen and extend 
public and voluntary welfare services in child welfare, aging, general assistance and other 
welfare fields. Bursaries are provided for full-time graduate training at Canadian schools 
of social work, and training grants are available for employees of government and voluntary 
welfare agencies. Staff development grants provide support for a wide variety of staff 
training programs for personnel employed, or to be employed, in public and non-govern- 
mental welfare agencies. 


The other provisions of the program are administered and financed by the Federal 
Government. Welfare scholarships are awarded, on the basis of annual nation-wide 
competition, for graduate study in Canadian schools of social work. Fellowships are 
awarded in the same way for advanced study at Canadian and foreign universities to 
applicants who have demonstrated leadership qualities and ability in the fields of admini- 
stration, teaching and research in Canadian welfare. Teaching and field instruction 
grants assist Canadian schools of social work with the salaries of additional staff required 
to implement the welfare grant program. 

Under the Welfare Research Grant, funds are provided for a variety of surveys, 


studies and research projects undertaken by public and voluntary welfare and correctional 
agencies, universities and research institutions. 
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7.—Expenditures under the National Welfare Grants Program, by Province, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1964 


were Teaching nee 
. . . Boips Trainin. aD Welfare 
Province or Territory Research | Bursaries and g Field | Develop- : Total 

ahkolar® Grants Th enti Services 

ships struction 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
INewioun clan Gen caranentecer _ 600 — 3,579 — Oplis — 9,352 
Nowa Scotian ao. s-tosaneiee 1, 667 —_ _ 8,109 5,522 4,961 — 20,259 
New Brunswick........... 560 2,474 _ 2,087 — 4,798 — 9,919 
Quebecitenoss ce caascenes — — 5, 858 _ _ _ _ 5,858 
Ontario ne eee ain. tose bie 32,1741 13, 889 32,189 1,514 37,545 15,545 21,005 153, 861 
Manitoba, . cotiecve-ssieaies — 2,325 1,328 12, 865 16,817 — —_ 33, 335 
Saskatchewan............. 6,876 5,389 — 9,622 — — _ 21, 887 
Alberta 2h: 2 cc wivanwertee — =— 2,009 5,585 —_ 3,779 9,379 20,752 
British Columbia......... 16, 6751 500 16, 281 1,460 13, 476 3,383 14, 402 66,177 
Yukon Territory siec apse Roses _ —_ — 1,370 — _ — 1,370 
Canada.,......... 57,952 255177 57,665 46,191 73,360 37,639 44,786 342,770 


1 Includes payments made to schools of social work and to voluntary agencies located in the province. 


Subsection 8.—Vocational Rehabilitation 


The nation-wide vocational rehabilitation program, started in 1952, was consolidated 
and extended under the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, 1961. Under 
federal-provincial agreements to share equally the costs of co-ordination, assessment and 
provision of services to disabled individuals, of training personnel and of research, the 
provinces have developed comprehensive programs in co-operation with existing services. 
Approved services comprise medical, social and vocational assessment, counselling, restor- 
ative services, vocational training and employment placement. They are designed to 
assist individuals having a substantial physical or mental disability to become vocationally 
useful in gainful employment or in the home. A provincial co-ordinator of rehabilitation 
is responsible for the co-ordination and administration of vocational rehabilitation services 
to disabled individuals in each province. In 1965, the provincial staff employed in 
vocational rehabilitation totalled 230. 

The National Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation in the federal Department of Labour 
administers the federal aspects of this program. The National Advisory Council on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons advises the Minister of Labour and is composed of 
representatives of the provinces, employers, labour, the medical profession, national 
voluntary agencies and the universities. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, federal- 
provincial expenditures under the program (exclusive of vocational training) totalled 
$1,284,424. Full reports were received on 2,179 disabled persons rehabilitated during 
the year; before rehabilitation most of these persons and their dependants relied on private 
or public assistance for support at an estimated annual cost of $1,500,000 but following 
rehabilitation the estimated amount earned by those gainfully employed was $4,600,000. 

In 1958, with the establishment of the Division on Older Workers, the Department 
of Labour’s educational efforts designed to encourage a more favourable employment 
climate for older workers became centred in the National Co-ordinator’s office. The 
functions of the Division include the development of a long-range educational program; 
the encouragement of research; the maintenance of liaison with employer and labour 
organizations and voluntary agencies in Canada and other countries; and the assembly 
and dissemination of information. The Division is becoming widely known as a central 
source of information on the employment problems of older persons. 

Medical rehabilitation, vocational training and special employment services for the 
handicapped are available as integral parts of the federal-provincial rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act, administered by the 
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Department of Labour, provides for equal sharing by Canada and the provinces of the 
cost of approved programs for the training of disabled persons for gainful employment. 
During 1964-65 there were 3,981 disabled persons enrolled in various courses; federal 
payments amounted to $655,000. Referrals for job placement are made to some 380 
Special Services Officers in 144 local offices. Special placements of handicapped persons 
who required assistance in finding work in 1964-65 (including those referred from provincial 
rehabilitation authorities) numbered 22,198. 


Other Federal Government programs providing direct services for particular groups 
are administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs for disabled, chronically ill and 
aged veterans, by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration for disabled and handi- 
capped Indians, and by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources for 
the training and resettlement of disabled Eskimos and Indians within its jurisdiction. 


Section 3.—Provincial Welfare Programs 


Major welfare programs governed by provincial legislation include mothers’ allowances, 
general assistance and social allowances, services for the aged, and child care and protec- 
tion. In most provinces responsibility for a number of the programs is shared by the 
provinces and their municipalities. Provincial administration of welfare services is carried 
out through the department of public welfare in each province; several departments have 
established regional offices to facilitate administration and to provide consultative services 
to the municipalities. 


Provincial departments of public welfare are placing increasing emphasis on standards 
of administration and on rehabilitative services for social assistance recipients. All 
provinces continue to extend and improve services on behalf of older citizens and efforts 
are being made to assess their particular needs. In Ontario, for example, a Select Com- 
mittee on Aging was established on May 8, 1964 to enquire into problems of major concern 
to older citizens and to make appropriate recommendations to the Legislature. 


The main efforts in child welfare have been directed toward improvement of standards 
and greater flexibility of services, with particular emphasis on preventive casework services 
for children in their own homes, development of specialized children’s institutions, group- 
living homes, and the finding of adoption homes for all children in need of them, 


The public services are supplemented by those of an impressive number of voluntary 
agencies whose interests include the welfare of families and children and of groups with 
special needs, such as the aged, recent immigrants, youth groups and released prisoners. 
Welfare councils and social planning councils contribute to the planning and co-ordinating 
of local welfare services. Local voluntary agencies and institutions may receive public 
grants, depending on the nature and standard of the services they render, although, with 
the exception of the semi-public children’s aid societies, their main support may be from 
united funds or community chests, or from sponsoring organizations. 


Subsection 1.—Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces make provision for allowances to needy mothers. A number of provinces 
include such allowances in a broadened program of provincial allowances to several cate- 
gories of persons with long-term need or have incorporated this legislation with general 
assistance within a single Act, while continuing separate administration. In British 
Columbia, on the other hand, aid is provided to needy mothers under the general assistance 
program on the same basis as to other needy persons. 


Subject to conditions of eligibility which vary from province to province, mothers’ 
allowances or their equivalents are payable from provincial funds to applicants who are 
widowed, or whose husbands are mentally incapacitated or are physically disabled and 
unable to support their families. They are also payable to deserted wives who meet 
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specified conditions; in several provinces to mothers whose husbands are in penal institu- 
tions, or who are divorced or legally separated; in some, to unmarried mothers; and in 
Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia to Indian mothers. Foster mothers are eligible under 
certain circumstances in most provinces. 

The age limit for children is 16 years in most provinces, with provision made to extend 
payment for a specified period if the child is attending school or if he is physically or 
mentally handicapped. In all provinces applicants must satisfy conditions of need and 
residence but the amount of outside income and resources allowed and the length of 
residence required prior to application vary, the most common period being one year. 
One province has a citizenship requirement. 


8.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1964 with Totals for 1960-64 


Famili Child i sila 
f ‘amilies ildren uring the 
Province Assisted Assisted Year Ended 
Mar. 31 
No. No. $ 
INewlound lands) em. naa reese tort tera siete cists ofettin ottotereerelaie nis drace Celclorn ements 5,172 14,418 5,100,590 
Prince:Bdward\lsland | sacnsscins tem sue derbies clerlowisteciek ccs eleaiettes 314 778 212,265 
INOVASCOU A ace cae salen el cieralaars cleieie'e nom arte nine ace mus smaring rarities 3,331 8,100 2,533,311 
New Brunswick es eik aie nett ate eee 8 oaie es Date caiole ame rae s Niece 2,254 6,364 2,030,948 
Quebeoses., mupidacthre serve eat ectes aaiatre lee aclaiioue seb ene etoeacs 19, 222 54,366 22,538,118 
Ontariols chins. cong cca sinodens eieisuroetcuistubicectnes trem ateorsieeitoeetn ceters 10,700 27,600 15,553, 856 
Miami $0 Dat vaseretecces ete ar cccravetatiss arava heats aye.w Sp aveues orasel ances SCM veto n cactoussate oAlsTe) sia ee 1,845 4,150 2,776,762 
Saskatchewan coc ccciies has sale ped geieie dla ties le bin Halen Slelac ers oatele eae 2,466 6, 255 3,669, 427 
Albortae 2.55.05 sestaplactetoe pate aerators nicts oreo a potas pole tere etten sO 931 1,760 1,009, 867 
British Colum bisians« aerscyereeyasciate visiecd sia oust steia’ cayopals co ageisteteceisrecsie eine etieet 3 3 3 
Canadatces TaN FR iane Stele Seas See 1964 46,235 123,791 55,425,144 
1963 45, 240° 120,229" | 50,641,496 
1962 45,477 117,384 48,104,508 
1961 45,918 119, 423 46,245,303 
1960 43,937 114,469 44,884,971 
1 Includes dependent fathers assisted under the General Welfare Assistance Act. 2 An additional 3,275 
families with 9,774 children were assisted under Part III of the Public Welfare Act; cost of allowances for this group 
is not available separately. 3 Caseload merged with social assistance; no separate figures available. 4 Ex- 


clusive of British Columbia. 


Subsection 2.—General Assistance 


All provinces make legislative provision for general assistance on a means or needs 
test basis to needy persons and their dependants who cannot qualify for other forms of aid, 
and some provinces include those whose benefits under other programs are not adequate. 
Where necessary, the aid may be for maintenance in homes for special care. Besides 
financial aid for the basic needs of food, clothing, shelter and utilities, a number of prov- 
inces also provide incapacitation or rehabilitation allowances, counselling and home- 
making services, and post-sanatorium care. This assistance is administered by the prov- 
ince or by the municipalities with substantial financial support from the province, which, 
in turn, is reimbursed by the Federal Government under the Unemployment Assistance 
Act for 50 p.c. of the provincial and municipal assistance given (see p. 325). 


The provincial departments of public welfare have regulatory and supervisory powers 
over municipal administration of general assistance and may require certain standards as 
a condition of provincial aid. Length of residence is not a condition of aid in any province, 
but the residence of the applicant as defined by statute determines which municipality may 
be financially responsible for his aid. This rule does not apply in three provinces; British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan have equalized municipal payments and Quebec does not 
require its municipalities to contribute to general assistance costs. Provinces with unor- 
ganized areas take responsibility for aid in these districts. Under the federal Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act, all provinces have agreed that residence shall not be a condition of 
assistance for applicants who move from one province to another. For persons without 
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provincial residence (usually a period of one year), aid may be given by the province or the 
municipality and a charge-back may or may not be made to the province or municipality 
of residence. 

The formula for provincial-municipal sharing of costs is determined by the province. 
A substantial proportion of the costs of aid given to needy persons is borne by the province 
through the assumption by the province of responsibility for aid to certain categories of 
persons and through reimbursement of municipal expenditures. 


A number of provinces provide provincially administered allowances to persons with 
long-term need: persons who are unable to support themselves because of mental or 
physical disability or because of their age, mothers with dependent children and, in two 
provinces (Ontario and Quebec), needy widows and unmarried women of 60 years of age 
or over. Municipalities are reimbursed for costs of aid given under municipally admini- 
stered programs in amounts that vary by province from 40 p.c. to 100 p.c. In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, the province also reimburses the municipalities for 50 p.c. 
of the costs of administration and, in British Columbia, the province shares with the 
municipalities expenditures on the salaries for social workers. In Newfoundland all aid 
is provincially administered. 


Subsection 3.—Living Accommodation for Elderly Persons 


In all provinces, homes for the aged and infirm are provided under provincial, munici- 
pal or voluntary auspices. These homes are required to meet standards set out in pro- 
vincial legislation relating to homes for the aged, welfare institutions, or public health. 
Voluntary homes are usually provincially inspected and in some provinces must be licensed. 


Most of the provinces make capital grants toward the construction or renovation of 
homes for the aged by municipalities or voluntary organizations and exempt homes for 
the aged from municipal taxation; some guarantee the repayment of loans made for the 
construction of homes. Most provinces also make provision for capital grants to munici- 
palities, voluntary organizations, or limited-dividend companies for the construction of 
low-rental housing for the elderly. These projects are usually built under Sect. 16 of the 
National Housing Act, which provides for long-term low-interest loans to limited-dividend 
companies constructing low-rental self-contained or hostel accommodation for the elderly. 
Units for the elderly may also be included in low-rental public housing projects for families 
built under Sect. 35 of the National Housing Act. Three provinces guarantee the repay- 
ment of loans made for the construction of low-rental housing, and one province pays an 
annual maintenance grant for such housing. 


In some provinces efforts are made to place well, elderly people in small proprietary 
boarding homes. Elderly persons who are chronically ill may be cared for in chronic or 
convalescent hospitals, private or public nursing homes and some homes for the aged. 
All provinces contribute to the maintenance of needy persons in homes for the aged or 
other homes for special care, and these costs are shared by the en Government under 
the Unemployment Assistance Act (see p. 325). 

The Province of Ontario has given an impetus to the provision of recreational centres 
for the elderly through the passing in 1962 of the Elderly Persons Social and Recreational 
Centres Act. This Act provides for a provincial grant of up to 30 p.c. of the cost of 
constructing or acquiring a building for use as a centre if the local municipality contributes 
20 p.c. of the cost. 


Subsection 4.—Child Care and Protection 


Child welfare services, which include child protection and care, services for unmarried 
parents and adoption services, are provided in all provinces under provincial legislation 
and are administered by a division of child welfare within the provincial department of 
welfare. The program may be administered by the provincial authority or the respon- 
sibility may be delegated to local children’s aid societies, that is, to voluntary agencies with 
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boards of directors, operating under charter and under the general supervision of provincial 
departments; in Quebec, child welfare services are administered by recognized voluntary 
agencies and institutions, religious and secular. In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan and, to a large extent, in Alberta, they are administered by the province; in 
the larger urban centres of Alberta there is some delegation of authority to the municipality. 
In Ontario and New Brunswick, a network of local children’s aid societies, operating under 
statutory authority, is responsible for the services. In Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, services are administered by local children’s aid societies in the heavily populated 
areas and by the province in other areas. 


Children’s aid societies and the recognized agencies in Quebec receive substantial 
provincial grants and sometimes municipal grants and in many areas they also receive 
support from private subscriptions or from community chests or united funds. Mainten- 
ance costs for children in care of a voluntary or public agency may be borne entirely by the 
province—as in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island and Newfound- 
land—or partly by the municipality of residence and partly by the province. 


The child welfare agencies, provincial or private, have the authority to investigate 
cases of alleged neglect and, if necessary, to apprehend a child and to bring the case before 
a judge upon whom rests the responsibility of deciding whether in fact the child is neglected. 
When neglect is proven, the court may direct that the child be returned to his parent. or 
parents, under supervision, or be made a ward of the province or a children’s aid society or, 
in Quebec, be placed under the authority of a suitable person or agency whose services 
may involve casework with families in their own homes, or care may be provided in foster 
boarding homes, in adoption homes or, for children who need this form of care, in selected 
institutions. Children placed for adoption may be wards or they may be placed on the 
written consent of the parent. Adoptions, including those arranged privately, number 
about 13,000 annually. 


Child welfare agencies make use of the small selective institution for placement of 
children who are forced to be away from their own homes for a short period or who may 
need preparation for placement in foster homes, and emphasis is increasingly being placed 
on group-living homes. The development of small, highly specialized institutions, which 
function as treatment centres for emotionally disturbed children, is of particular signifi- 
cance. Institutions for children are governed by provincial child welfare legislation or by 
special statutes dealing with welfare institutions, and by provincial or municipal public 
health regulations. The institutions are generally subject to inspection and in some 
provinces to licensing, and are usually required to make reports to the province on the 
movement of children under their care. Sources of income may include private subscrip- 
tions, provincial grants, and maintenance payments on behalf of children in care, payable 
by the parents, the placing agency or the responsible municipal or provincial department. 


Services to unmarried parents include casework services to the mother and possibly 
to the father, legal assistance in obtaining support for the child from the father, and foster- 
home care or adoption services for the child. Support for unmarried mothers may be 
obtained under general assistance programs. In many centres, homes for unmarried 
mothers are operated under private or religious auspices. 


Day nurseries for the children of working mothers are established only in the larger 
centres and chiefly under voluntary auspices. Licensing is required in five provinces but 
Ontario is the only province with a Day Nurseries Act. 


Section 4.—International Welfare 


Canada plays an active role in a number of international agencies concerned with 
social welfare development. These include the United Nations Social Commission, which 
studies and reports on world social conditions, including such special aspects as levels of 
living, community development, social services and social defence. Canada is a member 
of the Executive Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) which provides 
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assistance to mothers and children in less-developed countries. Other international 
agencies with welfare interests, in whose work Canada participates, include the Inter- 
national Labour Organization (see Index) and the International Social Security Association. 
Through the Colombo Plan and other bilateral aid programs, Canada provides social 
welfare assistance as well as other kinds of help to developing countries (see pp. 171-174). 


In addition to these activities and contributions by the Canadian Government, 
Canadian voluntary agencies are also active in providing aid to developing countries and 
participating in international discussions of welfare matters. 


This work, whether governmental or voluntary, has taken on new significance in the 
United Nations Development Decade, with the growing realization throughout the world 
that progress depends upon people as much as upon machines and materials. Having 
pioneering experience in many fields of social development, Canada is equipped to give 
special assistance in the promotion of human welfare abroad. 


PART III.—HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES 


Section 1.—Government Expenditures on Health and Social 
Welfare 


In the six years ended Mar. 31, 1959-64, expenditures of all levels of government on 
health and social welfare rose from $2,821,000,000 to $4,087,000,000, an increase of almost 
45 p.c. If these figures are adjusted to take account of the growth in population, the 
increase in per capita expenditures—from $164 to $215—was somewhat less at about 31 
p.c. Government expenditures may also be measured in relation to major economic 
indicators; on this basis, annual government expenditures on health and social welfare 
rose over the 1959-64 period from 11.1 p.c. to 12.8 p.c. of the net national income and from 
8.4 p.c. to 9.3 p.c. of the gross national product. The federal share of health and social 
welfare expenditures fell from 73.9 p.c. in 1958-59 to 68.5 p.c. in 1963-64, the provincial 
share rose from 22.2 p.c. to 28.5 p.c. and municipal outlays declined from 3.9 p.c. to 3.0 p.c. 


Of considerable interest is the growing proportion of government expenditures on 
health and social welfare taken up by health programs; in 1958-59 such programs ac- 
counted for $624,000,000 or 22 p.c. of the total and in 1963-64 for $1,865,000,000 or 
almost 34 p.c. 


An outline of the principal components for 1963-64 shows the magnitude of the major 
programs and services—family allowances payments amounted to $538,000,000, old age 
security payments to $808,000,000, unemployment insurance benefits to $366,000,000, 
veterans pensions and allowances to $173,000,000 and $83,000,000, respectively, and 
payments from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund to $10,000,000. These income-mainten- 
ance programs were entirely the responsibility of the Federal Government. 


Federal-provincial income-maintenance programs required expenditures of $78,000,000 
for old age assistance, $7,000,000 for blindness allowances, $40,000,000 for disabled persons 
allowances and over $214,000,000 for unemployment assistance, the latter including some 
municipal expenditure. Workmen’s Compensation Boards spent $112,000,000 on cash 
benefits for pensions and compensation and the provincial governments spent about 
$43,000,000 on mothers’ allowances. Welfare services for Indians and for veterans and 
the national employment service accounted for $38,000,000 at the federal level and child 
welfare services required an expenditure of almost $51,000,000 by provincial governments. 


In the field of health, federal grants to the provinces under the Hospital Insurance 
and Diagnostic Services Act totalled $392,000,000 and grants for hospital construction 
and general health grants to the provinces and municipalities amounted to $53,000,000. 
The Federal Government spent $29,000,000 on its Indian and Northern Health Services 
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and $46,000,000 on hospital and treatment services for veterans. Provincial expenditures 
on hospital care are estimated to have totalled $620,000,000, and $80,000,000 was spent 
on other health services. Workmen’s Compensation Boards paid $48,000,000 for medical 
aid and hospitalization, and municipal governments spent $79,000,000 on health. 


1.—Total, per Capita and Percentage Distribution of Government Expenditures on Health 
and Social Welfare, by Level of Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-64 


Municipal ; Total 


Year Ended Mar. 31i— Federal Provincial 
EXPENDITURES 

$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Re ase Gen cies Ooo Seo deo anOe FOCaE COOL aCe a ECO SOER o 2,084.7 627.4 109.3 2,821.3 
196 Osccrss esta payee etter cette ation ate ode goth obo ete ie oe ae 2,162.2 754.7 106.4 3,023.3 
1) ee ee ne a A Re ott Oreos 2,359.9 885.7 109.0 3,354.6 
DQG 2s erne avraretsete Ge inberv arterioles ohare ase ok eee eid 2,575.8 998.1 107.8 3,681.8 
LOGS cetera teal evosroc wee ieceis see sie eee oe ere 2,682.3 1,082.7 117-3 3,882.2 
1 Cy EE Seem AAR AAG och Gesods GonUn SOOT COGe Cte ann 2,799.7 1,164. 41 123.01 4,087.1 

Per Carita EXPENDITURES 
$ $ $ $ 
LOSQ eens ere sens toreaae tretiaieins retraite aerate 121.53 36.57 6.37 164. 47 
VOCOS kite 5 ele oleatova ss tevathatet ela ialeeeatteelatalntovoreteesdestie oehetevs 123.20 43.00 6.06 172.27 
UGG Kets 3 e, Setset taversiiss ale wan ore hepe'oyei sh ra/ deieeve se chireys aiaceuse ale, ous 131.28 49,27 6.06 186.62 
196 Der aed atari aera THING Ont aie tte tte orhearttar rare 140.32 54.37 5.87 200.57 
TOG 3's ti Pete, Savera pases vopsye avertra repens acters interes cape ker trchs 143.57 57.95 6.28 207.79 
DOG Arar co Ste ce cieseccietacteke-oetesscalen ervetttrotei tater eteiereceteNeteret, 147.26 61.25 6.47 214.98 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

UGB OE seccocs. cies caret oes Cavs tskeceasass felages «(S's tal csageyai wick eke feyegevaLe Seieratse: 73.9 Doe 3.9 100.6 
TOGO vere seeesettats cop nevay rates oto eevee te arueitwreies sere ds Sea aaron crear UNS) 25.0 3.5 100.0 
DOG Uae sticie te eresebefaye eee el ereretase Cais oe ahs is niaele ae ettheiese 70.4 26.4 one 100.0 
1962 Reine lett flames ne teers obs acdtcis erate eee; 70.0 27.1 2.9 100.0 
DOGS Pearce tenets MRC ede Aocoscle ety titre atte teeasicise heals 69.1 27.9 3.0 100.0 
LOCA MMe eerte te erceiarate citateccatousttiets clamiout teenies eee 68.5 28.5 3.0 100.0 


1 Estimated. 


Section 2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care 


Expenditures made on personal health care services, for the purposes of this Section, 
include the amounts spent by hospitals and the amounts received by physicians, dentists, 
pharmacists for prescription services, and by other paramedical professionals in the provi- 
sion of health care and treatment directly to individuals. No attempt is made to include 
expenditures on public health, or public or private capital expenditures such as the building 
or extension of hospitals or other health facilities. Also excluded are the cost of admini- 
stration of public health programs and other technical services as well as the cost of 
administering voluntary profit or non-profit health insurance plans. On the other hand, 
expenditures by the three levels of government on behalf of individuals are included. 


Canadians spent an estimated $1,993,000,000 in 1963 on personal health care, which 
is almost two and a half times the $804,000,000 they spent in 1954. The annual rates 
of increase varied from 8.2 p.c. in 1955 to 13.6 p.c. in 1956, their average being 10.6 p.c. 
The per capita expenditure, which was $52.59 in 1954, rose to $97.40 in 1962 and an 
estimated $105.47 in 1963. The population increase during the period was 23.6 p.c. 
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The proportion of the gross national product represented by expenditures on personal 
health care was 3.2 p.c. in 1954 and 4.6 p.c. in 1963. Thus, one in every $22 of production 
in Canada in 1963 was for personal health care goods and services as compared with one 
in every $31 nine years previously. 

Payments received by physicians and surgeons for providing personal medical care 
services comprise about 23 p.c. of total expenditures on personal health care, and were 
$456,000,000 in 1963. 


2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care, 1954-63 


Nore.—Figures exclude expenditures on public health and expenditures for capital purposes. 


Hospital Services 


— | Phy- Pre- oar 

Year| Active abocen: All sicians’ | scribed Soe Other®,7 || Totalé 

arent Mental? oan Federal’ Hospitalst Services | Drugs',® 

$000,000 | $000,009 | $000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $'000,000 | $’000,000 || $000,000 
1954..| 314.0 64.5 30.4 37.9 446.8 188.6 52.1 66.4 50.0 803.9 
1955.. 342.4 68.9 29.9 38.8 480.1 206.5 59.5 68.6 55.0 869.7 
1956..| 380.8 77.6 30.6 40.8 529.9 240.1 71.8 $1.5 65.0 988.3 
1957..} 422.9 87.5 31.0 45.3 586.8 269.2 84.5 87.3 70.0 1,097.8 
1958..| 462.3 99.0 30.4 48.4 640.1 295.5 90.3 98.1 85.0 || 1,209.0 
1959..} 542.6 111.6 29.6 50.3 734.1 326.8 106.5 100.1 95.0 |] 1,362.5 
1960.. 625.2 120.2 30.17 53.9 829. 4r 346.5 114.4° 112.4 105.0 1,507.7* 
1961.. 714.8 132.8 29.9r 56.8 934. 3r 374.0 121.3F 118.8 115.0 1,663.4F 
1962..| 782.4 141.7 29.5 60.1 | 1,013.7 419.3 127.0 123.8 125.0 |] 1,808.8 
19636, 879.4 158.9 28.4 63.9 1,130.6 456.4 136.2 134.8 135.0 1,993.0 


1 Includes gross expenditures of public and private acute, chronic and convalescent hospitals in 1954-57, and 
in non-participating provinces, in 1958-60; includes gross expenditures of budget review and contract hospitals i in 
1961-63 and, in participating provinces, in 1958-60; excludes expenditures of mental, tuberculosis and federal hos- 
eae 2 Includes gross expenditures of public and private hospitals; excludes expenditures of federal 

hospitals. 3 Includes acute, chronic, convalescent, mental and tuberculosis hospitals of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and the Department of Veterans Affairs; excludes hospitals of the Department of 
National Defence. 4 Items may not add to totals because of rounding. 5 Sold by retail drugstores 
only. 6 Hstimated. 7 Includes estimated expenditures for services of private duty nurses, chiro- 
practors, osteopaths and optometrists; excludes all employees of hospitals. 


PART IV.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the provision of 
health and welfare services, planning research and education, supplementing the services 
of the federal and provincial authorities in many fields and playing a leading role in stimu- 
lating public awareness of health and welfare needs and in promoting action to meet them. 
The functions of twenty important voluntary agencies are described in the 1962 Year 
Book at pp. 270-274. 


Voluntary Medical Insurance.—About 10,800,000 Canadians, or 56 p.c. of the 
population of Canada, had voluntarily secured some protection against the costs of 
physicians’ services at the end of 1964. This protection was provided by 62 non-profit 
plans with an enrolment of 6,450,000, and 79 private companies giving coverage to an 
estimated 5,250,000 persons; overlapping enrolment in the two groups amounted to 
about 900,000. The 10,800,000 net total was 4,900,000 above the 1955 figure, which 
represented only 38 p.c. of the population. 

The non-profit plans took in about $191,600,000 in premiums and $4,300,000 in 
other revenue in 1964, paid out $174,000,000 in benefits and $13,500,000 for administra- 
tion, and were left with a surplus of approximately $8,400,000. Thus, for every dollar 
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of premiums, 91 cents were paid out in benefits, which amounted to approximately $29.67 
per person covered. In 1955, benefit payments had been $41,400,000, representing 89 
cents of the premium dollar and amounting to only $13.17 per person. 

Profit-making private companies wrote $119,700,000 of premiums for health protec- 
tion in 1964, They paid out $92,000,000 in claims. 


PART V.—VETERANS SERVICES* 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers most of the legislation known 
collectively as the Veterans Charter and also provides administrative facilities for the 
Canadian Pension Commission, which administers the Pension Act and Parts I to X of 
the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act; for the War Veterans Allowance Board, 
which administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act; and for the Secretary General (Canada) of the Common- 
wealth War Graves Commission. 


The principal benefits now available to veterans are medical treatment for those 
eligible to receive it, land settlement and home construction assistance, educational assist- 
ance for the children of the war dead, veterans insurance, general welfare services, unused 
re-establishment credit, disability and widows pensions and war veterans allowances. 
The work of the Department, except the administration of the Veterans’ Land Act, is 
carried out through 17 district offices and five sub-district offices in Canada and one 
district office in England; the benefits of the Veterans’ Land Act are administered through 
seven district offices and 25 regional offices across Canada. 


In the Department’s continuing efforts to foster the memory of Canada’s war 
dead, ceremonies were held in Europe in June 1964 commemorating Canadian participation 
in and honouring the dead of both World Wars. During the 1964 Royal Visit, Her 
Majesty the Queen, accompanied by His Royal Highness the Prince Philip, laid a wreath 
on Canada’s 1914-1918 National War Memorial in Ottawa, to commemorate Canada’s 
dead of all wars. Commemoration ceremonies were also held in April 1965 to mark the 
heroic stand of the Canadian Expeditionary Force against the first gas attacks at St. 
Julien, Belgium, in April 1915. On May 17, 1965, a new 75-bed Veterans Home was 
opened in Saskatoon, Sask., replacing buildings erected a quarter of a century earlier. 
On May 24, 1965, the Queen’s Scarf, awarded for conspicuous gallantry under fire in the 
South African War, became part of the Canadian heritage when it was presented to the 
Governor General of Canada in a moving ceremony on Parliament Hill. The Scarf, one 
of eight crocheted by Queen Victoria shortly before her death, was won by Private Richard’ 
Rowland Thompson, originally of Cork, Ireland, who served with the Canadian Forces in 
the South African War and was the only member of the Canadian Forces so honoured. 
The Scarf now rests in the Canadian War Museum at Ottawa. 


Section 1.—Pensions and Allowances 


Disability and Dependants Pensions 


Canadian Pension Commission.—The Canadian Pension Commission administers 
the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207, as amended) and Parts I to X of the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act (RSC 1952, c. 51, as amended). The members of the 
Commission are appointed by the Governor in Council who may also impose upon the 
Commission duties in respect of any grants in the nature of pensions, etc., made under 
any statute other than the Pension Act. It reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Veterans Affairs. 


* Prepared by the Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
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The Commission has district offices in principal cities across Canada with a Senior 
Pension Medical Examiner in charge and also is represented by a Senior Pension Medical 
Examiner in London, England, located in the district office of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs in that city. 


The Pension Act.—Previous issues of the Year Book contain information on the 
development of Canadian pension legislation together with yearly statistics of numbers 
and liabilities. 

The Pension Act makes provision for the payment of pensions in respect of disability 
or death resulting from injury or disease incurred during or attributable to service with 
the Canadian Navy, Army or Air Force in time of war or peace. Provision is also made 
for supplementing, up to Canadian rates, awards of pension to or in respect of Canadians 
for disability or death suffered as a result of service in the British or Allied Forces during 
World War I or World War II, or payment of pension at Canadian rates in cases where 
the claim has been rejected by the government of the country concerned. 


Appropriation Act No. 10, Schedule D (SC 1964-65, c. 34), which received Royal 
Assent Dec. 2, 1964, made provision for the following increases in rates under the Pension 
Act, retroactive to Sept. 1, 1964: basic rates of pension for disability and death increased; 
maximum rate of attendance allowance increased from $1,800 to $3,000 per annum; rate 
of clothing allowance for leg amputations increased from $96 to $108 per annum and for 
arm amputations from $42 to $48 per annum; maximum rate of clothing allowance au- 
thorized for pensioners who wear appliances that cause excessive wear and tear of clothing 
increased from $96 to $108 per annum; and maximum pension payable to a parent in 
cases in which pension is in payment to a widow or divorced wife or a woman eligible by 
virtue of Section 36(4) of the Act increased from $576 to $636 per annum. The total 
estimated increase in annual liability as a result of these increases was about $17,500,000. 


Awards to disability pensioners and their dependants and to widows and their de- 
pendants, as well as rates of clothing allowance for leg and arm amputations, are statutory 
and adjustments to the new rates were made by Treasury Branch without reference to the 
Commission. However, the other increases in rates necessitated a review of over 8,600 
cases. 


The following gives a comparison of the new basic rates with those formerly in effect 
and applies to all ranks up to and including Colonel and equivalent ranks:— 


Annual Rate Annual Rate 
Formerly Effective 
Item in Effect Sept. 1, 1964 
$ $ 

Maniwith 100pie tdisabilityl age. sanenarst cthetas deine tieels acim ores 2,160 2,400 
Additional Pension, if Married— 

WE RL ORE arc are oe APT Ns ays Gish: cares esau Shara aieaivetidgaSpevsrayashcace oer ncor’ 720 768 

ONSTCHIULG Meant ete cele eae Cer tees ce oes colnet 324 360 

Psro Childrens east cseiasoia. eee le a s.ae eeicieitte dee ee aaloeok 564 624 

PON: a. EVIOMAL CHULC! cere, «ceettearsseis sielararee: sfu prin aters o's ofastyels Gistat 192 216 
IW ECRON ys Mase es c'sccuayarctea tolerate ate atela os tece, aitace tesa ovestsalatesare, soatersioieleevaeacelein als 1,656 1,824 
One Child? eacteicereteeton oa certo oenreralaretattiei & Setaleretocctsh otsteratersicieieioneete 648 720 
Twovchildrens;. 6. Ae Meters cbt heed tel teec ae doee ween 1,128 1,248 
HACIA CIGIODAL CIM eee tee re aclec sree aan waren 384 432 


1 For assessments lower than 100 p.c., the awards are proportionately less. 


Slightly higher rates of personal pension are payable for ranks above those mentioned 
and although these were not increased, as the additional pension for a wife and children 
remains the same for all ranks, a married disability pensioner who held a higher rank at 
the time the disability was incurred will benefit by the increased additional pension. 


Attendance allowance, which is payable to a pensioner who is totally disabled, helpless 
and in need of attendance, and which varies from a minimum of $480 to the new maximum 
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of $3,000 depending on the degree of attendance required, is paid in addition to pension. 
Although a pensioner must be totally disabled to receive this allowance, the disability re- 
sulting in the need of attendance may be non-pensionable. 

The Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, Parts I to X, makes provision for 
the payment of pensions to or on behalf of persons who during World War II served in 
certain civilian groups that were closely associated with the war effort and who suffered 
injury or death as a result of such service; these include merchant seamen, saltwater 
fishermen, auxiliary services personnel, ferry pilots of the RAF Transport Command, 
firefighters who served in Britain, etc. 


i.—Pensions in Force under the Pension Act as at Dec. 31, 1964 


Disability Dependant Disability and 


Dependant 
Service Pensions Pensions Pensions 
in Liability in Liability in Liability 
Force Force Force 
No $ No $ No $ 
WorldGWar ld. 4. otlecsa cetaceans ot 36,836 | 37,339,925 14,248 | 25,025,316 51,084 62,365,241 
World tWar lied, ance cian eee 106,567 | 92,490,722 16,293 | 24,214, 862 122,860 | 116,705,584 
Peacetime st: esc s svesccinnae sti s 1,901 1,285, 587 583 1,194,535 2,484 2,480,122 
SpecialwBorce jas: ccs cusecereaiclore sc, tenes 1,808 1,371,120 181 291, 084 1,989 1,662, 204 
Totals: jitters 147,112 | 132,487,354 31,305 | 50,725,797 178,417 | 183,213,151 


War Veterans Allowances and Civilian War Allowances 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—The War Veterans Allowance Board is a quasi- 
judicial body, consisting of eight members, including a Chairman and a Deputy Chairman, 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Board administers the War Veterans Allow- 
ance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act and reports to 
Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. A detailed outline of the Board’s 
functions and responsibilities is given in the 1961 Year Book, p. 302. 


War Veterans Allowances.—The purpose of the War Veterans Allowance Act is to 
provide an allowance to otherwise eligible veterans, widows and orphans who, because of 
age or incapacity, are unable to derive their maintenance from employment and have 
insufficient means. Since its inception on Sept. 1, 1930, the Act has been amended 12 
times, the last time in 1964. This latest amendment, which was effective Sept. 1, 1964, 
provided for increases in the rates of allowances and in the income ceilings. The present 
rates are as follows:— 


Annual 
Monthly Income 
Item Rate Ceiling 

$ $ 
SS}b¥a CIE, Oe, SE EINES in. oC ARERR ROR Teena RO ODR OME CoCr ore one 94 1,596 
BW) Eg 91210 MOTI Oico5 0 oc aCIE ICR ATA An Oct ree cuneate a aide 161 2,664 
One orp han scat cc eo sia co ETSI ee 60 1,008 
KE WOOL DENS Sar site acetals miscrtoenaieie staiausle sun stam athe ominace Gi Maine 105 1,608 
(Three: or more: orphansaeeeer emer k oe eels coer ceca eta coeane 141 2,016 


The increases in the single and married ceilings permitted the removal of the anomaly 
that existed prior to Sept. 1, 1964, whereby recipients over the age of 70 were permitted 
an exemption of a portion of Old Age Security Pension as income and, therefore, had 
a greater annual income ceiling than those under the age of 70. The restrictions governing 
personal property and real property are shown in the 1962 Year Book, p. 289. Application 
for an allowance is made to the District Authority of the regional district in which the 
applicant resides. There are 19 such District Authorities and their functions and res- 
ponsibilities are described in the 1963-64 Year Book, p. 325, 
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During 1964, the War Veterans Allowance Board dealt with 3,760 recipient cases 
comprising appeals and referrals from District Authorities, Treasury Officers and others. 
The Board conceded service eligibility to 518 allied veterans who were applicants for War 
Veterans Allowances; 982 appeals were heard of which 531 were declined, 244 allowed and 
the remainder deferred or withdrawn; and eligibility to widow applicants under certain 
sections of the War Veterans Allowance Act was allowed in 140 cases and disallowed in 
21 others. The District Authorities considered 12,000 applications, approving 8,581 and 
declining 3,429. To ensure continued eligibility, 91,794 recipients were either interviewed 
or had their financial circumstances examined. At Dec. 31, 1964, there were 83,013 
recipients of War Veterans Allowances made up of 55,297 veterans, 27,430 widows and 
286 orphans; 517 of the total resided outside Canada. The annual liability for all reci- 
pients was $96,324,969. 


Civilian War Allowances.—Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances 
Act provides an allowance to certain groups of civilians who performed meritorious service 
in a theatre of actual war during World War I or World War II and to those who are in 
receipt of a pension under Parts I to X of the Act. Allowances are also payable to the 
widows and orphans of such civilians. The service requirements of these civilians are 
outlined in the 1963-64 Year Book, p. 326. The personal property limits and the real 
property limits are the same as those in the War Veterans Allowance Act. The rates of 
allowances and the annual income ceilings are identical to those in the War Veterans 
Allowance Act (see p. 338). 


During 1964, the War Veterans Allowance Board dealt with 430 cases, including 
appeals and referrals from District Authorities, Treasury Officers and others. The Board 
conceded service eligibility to 277 applicants for Civilian War Allowances; 27 appeals 
were adjudicated of which 10 were allowed, 12 disallowed and the remainder deferred or 
withdrawn. The District Authorities adjudicated 439 applications, approving 268 of 
them and declining the remaining 171; and, in connection with continued eligibility, 1,013 
recipients were reviewed in respect to their financial circumstances. At Dec. 31, 1964, 
there were 821 civilians, 204 widows and six orphans in receipt of Civilian War Allowances, 
a total of 1,031 recipients of whom five were resident outside Canada. The annual liability 
for all recipients was $1,386,598. 


Veterans’ Bureau 

The Veterans’ Bureau, which is a branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
assists former members of the Armed Forces and their dependants and former members 
of the various auxiliary organizations, such as merchant seamen, firefighters and others, 
in preparing and presenting claims to the Canadian Pension Commission; it has been in 
operation for 34 years. The Chief Pensions Advocate, who heads the Bureau at Ottawa, 
is assisted by pensions advocates, most of whom are lawyers located in the departmental 
district offices. The pensions advocates appear as counsel for applicants before the 
Appeal Boards of the Commission and, in addition, advise pensioners and applicants 
upon any provision of the Pension Act or phase of pension law or administration that may 
have a bearing on pension claims. No charge is made for the services of the Bureau. 


During 1964, the Veterans’ Bureau submitted 6,423 claims to the Canadian Pension 
Commission for adjudication, of which 33 p.c. were wholly or partially granted. These 
included 1,411 claims presented to Appeal Boards of the Commission. During the year, 
1,208 straight entitlement claims were submitted to the Commission, based on service in 
World War I and peacetime, of which 161 were wholly or partially granted; claims based 
on service in World War II and Korea numbered 2,916, of which 943 were wholly or 
partially granted; and of the 888 miscellaneous claims submitted, 447 were wholly or 
partially granted. 
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Section 2.—Welfare Services 


Welfare services for veterans and, where appropriate, their dependants are provided 
by the Welfare Services Branch. These include the administration of assigned statutes; 
the conducting of field work and reporting for other branches of the Department, the 
Canadian Pension Commission, the War Veterans Allowance Board and Services Benevo- 
lent Funds; and the provision of a rehabilitation and welfare program of advice and 
counselling including referral where indicated to other public or private agencies, veterans 
organizations, etc. 


War Service Grants.—War service gratuities payable under the War Service Grants 
Act to veterans of World War II and the operations to restore peace in Korea are now 
payable only in cases where delayed application is acceptable. Re-establishment credit 
payable under the same Act is available up to Oct. 31, 1968. Payment of the credit, 
except for a balance of $50 or less, is not made in cash to the veteran but is released on 
his behalf for specified purposes. Up to the end of 1964 a total of $314,979,100 had been 
paid out and unused balances amounted to $8,855,909. 


2.—Re-establishment Credits Paid, by Required Purpose, 1963 and 1964 


Purpose 1963 1964 Purpose 1963 1964 
$ $ $ $ 
Momesin 8s: csovgee.cdte ds 2 hte: 208,355 | 151,708 |Busimess—concluded 
Purchased under National Hous- Working capital be sabes hers ick Rk tne 7,461 5,639 
notch: fame tee ee 93 1,003 || Tools and equipment............ 35,475 | 27,075 
Purchased other than under 
National Housing Act......... 6,638 6,042 Miscellaneous.................... 143,296 | 123,450 
Rene ee 97.629 18.520 Insurance, annuities, etc...,..... 32,038 33,195 
et ae eae Fh ae : Special equipment for training... 2,367 1,304 
Furniture and equipment........ 168,264 ) 121,983 | Clothing............--..e00e00 72,041 | 59,582 
Reduction of mortgage.......... 5, 631 4,160 || Reimbursements..............-. 36, 850 29, 369 
Business.2., {ocean ee 43,434 82,714 
Purchase of a business........... 498 _ "BotalS ence tear. haekt- seestreetes 395,085 | 307,872 


Assistance Fund.—Recipients of benefits under the War Veterans Allowance Act 
and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act living in Canada may be 
granted help from this Fund provided their total income is lower than the maximum per- 
mitted by the Act. Assistance may be granted as a monthly supplement based on shelter, 
fuel, food, clothing, personal care and specified health costs. Single awards may also be 
made to meet unusual or emergency needs. Following is a summary of activities during 
1963 and 1964. As monthly supplements may be continued from year to year, the number 
assisted in a given period is greater than the number applying. 


Item 1963 1964 
PETSONSIASSIS CEG pe Ace tre ses telefon sioicieielus so letienay, cemicereieelelsieepeeiess No. 19, 664 20,513 
Persopsapplyimg GAUTIng Year. se. decreas oie ces suet een nines eeldeas & 6, 212 6,309 
PAS DLiGun TEIASSIS LOC nS ateaiae dea dere oiapnts were gls aces artes ame rane < 5, 506 5, 572 
Hund expencditires GUM years... acces ce cece dee se ceeecseees $ 3,416, 734 3,758,105 
Proportion of expenditures given in monthly grants.............. p.c. 92 93 
Persons in receipt of monthly supplements.............-0eeeeeees No. 14,743 15,519 


Education Assistance to Children.—The Children of War Dead (Education 
Assistance) Act provides help in the form of allowances and the payment of fees for the 
post-secondary education of children of those whose deaths have been attributed to military 
service. Assistance is restricted to children attending, in Canada, educational institutions 
which require secondary school graduation, matriculation or equivalent standing for 
admission. ‘These include, in addition to universities and colleges, such facilities as 
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hospital schools of teaching and institutes of technology. From its inception in July 
1953 to the end of 1964, expenditures totalled $4,506,401, of which $2,224,301 was spent 
in allowances and $2,282,100 in fees. By the end of 1964, 3,541 children of Canada’s 
war dead had been approved for training. Of these, 1,203 had successfully completed 
training—170 had obtained degrees in arts and science, 175 in education, 85 in engineering 
and applied science, 25 in social work, 15 in medicine, 17 in law, 76 in other university 
faculties, 336 in nursing, 185 in teaching and 119 in administrative and technological 
fields. At the same date there were 707 university undergraduates and 208 students in 
non-university courses receiving assistance. 


Returned Soldiers Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers Insurance Act (SC 1920, 
c. 54 as amended) provided eligibility to contract for life insurance with the Federal 
Government up to a maximum of $5,000 to any one veteran of World War I. No policies 
have been issued since Aug. 31, 1933. There were 48,319 policies issued during the eight 
years in which the Act was open amounting to $109,299,500 and of these there were 7,087 
in force with a value of $15,158,286 on Dec. 31, 1964. 


Veterans Insurance.—The Veterans Insurance Act (RSC 1952, c. 279 as amended) 
enabled veterans following their discharge and widows of those who died during service to 
contract with the Federal Government for a maximum of $10,000 life insurance. Veterans 
with active service in Korea were extended eligibility to contract for this insurance by 
virtue of the Veterans Benefit Act 1954. 


The period of eligibility to apply for this insurance will cease Oct. 31, 1968. To 
Dec. 31, 1964, 52,707 policies in the amount of $171,390,000 had been issued and of these, 
29,028 policies with a value of $92,088,552 were in force. 


Rehabilitation and Welfare.—Welfare officers at Departmental District Offices 
work closely with other branches of the Department, other public agencies at all levels 
and private agencies and organizations in assisting veterans and their dependants to deal 
with problems of social adjustment, particularly those associated with physical disabilities 
or the disabilities of increasing age. The latter are occurring more frequently, of course, 
as the age of the veteran population increases. Vocational rehabilitation is assisted through 
training assistance available to disability pensioners and by close collaboration of depart- 
mental welfare officers with officers of the National Employment Service and provincial 
rehabilitation and re-training facilities. Sheltered workshops operated at Toronto and 
Montreal and home assembly work in other centres produce poppies and memorial wreaths 
and crosses associated with Remembrance Day observances. Finished products are sold 
to the Dominion Command of the Royal Canadian Legion. 


Section 3.—Treatment Services 


Treatment Activity.—The Treatment Services Branch of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs provides medical, dental and prosthetic services for entitled veterans 
throughout Canada. Service is also provided for members of the Armed Forces, the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, and the wards of other governments or departments at the 
request and expense of the authorities concerned. Prosthetic services are described in 
detail in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 291-292. 


The primary responsibility of the Branch is to provide examination and treatment 
to disabled pensioners for their pensionable disabilities. Other main groups of veterans 
receiving treatment are war veterans allowance recipients (but not their dependants), 
veterans whose service and need make them eligible for domiciliary care, and veterans 
whose service and financial circumstances render them eligible for free treatment or at 
a cost adjusted to their ability to pay. If a bed is available, any veteran may receive 
treatment in a Departmental hospital on a guarantee of payment of the cost of treatment. 
The pensioner receives treatment regardless of his place of residence but service to other 
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veterans is available in Canada only. Where Departmental facilities are not available, 
treatment may be received at the expense of the Department in an outside hospital by 
a doctor of the veteran’s choice. 


Under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program, DVA hospitals are recognized 
for the provision of insured services to veterans. Any necessary premiums may be paid 
on behalf of veterans in receipt of war veterans allowance. The Veterans Treatment 
Regulations remain the authority for the treatment of veterans (and others) in DVA 
institutions and elsewhere under Departmental responsibility, regardless of whether or 
not the hospitalization is at the expense of the insurance plan. 


Medical Staff and Training Programs.—Many of the professional staffs of De- 
partmental active treatment hospitals are employed on a part-time basis; in the main 
they are recommended for appointment by the Deans of Medicine of the universities with 
which the hospitals are affiliated. Most members of the medical staffs are engaged in 
teaching and private practice, and hold appointments on the medical faculties of the 
various universities. In the active treatment institutions, medical teaching programs are 
maintained, which are considered essential to attract highly qualified professional men 
and thus ensure the highest quality of medical care. All active treatment hospitals have 
been approved by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for post- 
graduate teaching in medicine and surgery, and the majority are approved also for advanced 
postgraduate training in the various specialties. An extensive intern-resident program is 
in effect in the medical specialties as well as in other fields such as physiotherapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, dietary, psychology, laboratory and medical social services. A school for 
the training of nursing assistants is operated at Camp Hill Hospital in Halifax. The 
school has an annual capacity of 70 and graduates are offered employment in other Depart- 
mental hospitals. 


Medical Research.—During 1964, there were 87 projects in progress under the 
clinical research program. This program is varied but in the main deals with conditions 
affecting aging, which the Department is in a special position to investigate. Self- 
contained clinical investigation units have been set up in active treatment hospitals 
located at Montreal, Toronto, London, Winnipeg and Vancouver. (See also p. 295.) 


Hospital Facilities.—Treatment is provided in 11 active treatment hospitals located 
at Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Quebec City, Montreal and Ste. Anne de Bellevue in 
Quebec, Toronto and London in Ontario, Winnipeg, Man., Calgary, Alta., and Vancouver 
and Victoria B.C.; also in a health and occupational centre at Ottawa, Ont., and in two 
domiciliary care homes located at Saskatoon, Sask., and Edmonton, Alta. The rated bed 
capacity of these institutions at Dec. 31, 1964 was 8,823 beds. It should also be noted 
that in Ottawa both acute and chronic cases that require definitive treatment are admitted 
to the National Defence Medical Centre. An additional 571 beds are available in veterans 
pavilions situated at St. John’s, Nfld., Regina, Sask., and Edmonton, Alta. Pavilions 
are owned by the Department but are operated by the parent hospital, and medical staffs 
are provided by the Department. 


Section 4.—Land Settlement and House Construction 


The Veterans’ Land Act 1942 (RSC 1952, c. 280 as amended) provides financial, 
technical and supervisory assistance to World War II and Korean Force veterans to enable 
them to engage in agriculture on a full-time or part-time basis; to acquire and operate 
commercial fishing establishments; to acquire, build and improve homes; and to settle on 
provincial, federal and Indian reserve lands. 

The Act was amended in June 1965. Provision was made for substantially higher 
ceilings in the various categories of loans—from $20,000 to $40,000 for full-time farmers on 
economic farm units, from $12,000 to $18,000 for small family farmers, from $10,800 to 
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$16,000 for small-holders (part-time farmers), and from $12,000 to $18,000 for veterans 
building houses under Part II of the Act. These new loan ceilings make the assistance 
available under the Veterans’ Land Act comparable to that provided under contemporary 
legislation for non-veterans, such as the Farm Credit Act and the National Housing Act. 
Other amendments provide for the financing of secondary enterprises—tourist facilities, 
farm equipment repair shops, etc.—for the small family farmer; the payment of debts 
“reasonably incurred’; the embodiment of the balance of previous loans in new farm 
loans; and authority for the Director to assist veterans in the initial financing of an estab- 
lishment by the repayment of re-establishment credit or rehabilitation grants. 


During 1964, over $41,000,000 in public funds was spent on behalf of 5,372 veterans. 
From commencement of operations to the end of 1964 almost $645,000,000 had been 
spent on repayable loans and advances and non-repayable grants. Of this amount over 
$290,000,000 had been repaid, $92,000,000 had been earned by veterans as grants, 
$42,000,000 had been earmarked for grants yet to be earned, and $213,000,000 in repayable 
loans was outstanding. A total of almost $86,000,000 in interest had been received, of 
which $8,500,000 was received in 1964. At Dec. 31, 1964, there were more than 51,000 
accounts under administration as compared with 52,000 a year earlier. 


3.—Summary of Operations under the Veterans’ Land Act, as at Dec. 31, 1964 


Com- | Provin- : 5 
Item Time me mercial cial Federal | Indian Size Total 
~ | Holding Fishing | Lands Lands |Reserves iba 


Settlements made........... No.| 30,231 | 55,972 1,287 4,973 553 1,665 4,117 98,798 
Additional loans made....... “1 10,534 4,883 37 — — — — 15, 454 
Total loans made............ oo 40,765 | 60,855 1,324 4,973 553 1,665 4,117 114, 252 
Public funds spent.......... $000 | 225,798 | 360,350 6,042 10,908 1,191 3,734 36,635 || 644, 658 
Conditional grants earned....No.| 21,392 | 22,697 720 3,872 253 1,326 — 50, 260 
$7000 | 44,294 | 33,956 1,335 8,880 592 2,963 — 92,020 
Titles released to veterans...No.| 12,025 | 15,373 397 3,948 321 1,326 3,990 37,380 
Accounts under 
administration.......... “ |) 14,648 | 33,272 724 399 172 301 100 51,0731 
Touses DULG. ccseccces dee s 2,274 | 24,928 312 1, 436 127 _— 4,041 33,118 
Houses under construction... “ 96 659 4 4 3 _ 78 844 


1 Includes 1,758 civilian purchaser accounts. 


Veterans who have been settled on the basis of having repayable contracts are 
classified under four categories: commercial farmers whose income from farming provides 
a good living; small family farmers whose farm incomes are supplemented by earnings 
from outside employment; part-time farmers, generally referred to as small-holders, whose 
main or sole source of income does not relate to the property; and commercial fishermen. 
Prior to the 1962 amendments to the Act, it was not possible to make additional loans to 
settled veterans other than commercial farmers. Since such loans were authorized, 828 
have been made to small family farmers, of which 330 were made in 1964, and 4,705 were 
made to part-time farmers and commercial fishermen including 1,368 made in 1964. 


The advisory, supervisory and appraisal services of the field staff are important 
functions of the Administration, both at the time of settlement and subsequently. These 
field services are provided by a staff of credit advisers, settlement officers, field officers and 
construction supervisors, who are highly trained in agriculture, appraisal and construction. 
During 1964, more than 3,800 comprehensive advisory reports were made to assist veterans 
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in their farming operations and over 9,300 annual reporting visits were made to discuss 
operations and to plan for the next year. During the year, 4,192 properties were appraised 
for veteran settlement. 


At the end of 1964, 5,290 veterans were insured under the VLA group life insurance 
plan to protect the repayment of their contract. From the inception of the plan to the 
end of 1964, 15 insured veterans had died and a total of $94,001 had been paid out in 
benefits. 


Section 5.—Commonwealth War Graves Commission 


The current Charters of the Commonwealth War Graves Commission consist of two 
documents—the Original Charter of Incorporation dated May 21, 1917 and the new Supple- 
mental Charter dated June 8, 1964. Under these Charters the Commission is entrusted with 
the marking and maintenance in perpetuity of the graves of those of the British Empire and 
Commonwealth Armed Forces who lost their lives between Aug. 4, 1914 and Aug. 31, 
1921 and between Sept. 3, 1939 and Dec. 31, 1947 and with the erection of memorials 
to commemorate those with no known grave. 

The Canadian High Commissioner in London, England, is the official Commission 
member for Canada, the Minister of Veterans Affairs is the Agent of the Commission in 
Canada, and the office of the Secretary-General of the Canadian Agency is in the Veterans 
Affairs Building, Ottawa. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 


Section 1.—The Current Education Situation 


With the exception of the Second World War years, the proportion of the gross national 
product used for education has increased steadily over the past quarter-century, rising from 
2.6 p.c. in the late 1920’s to level off somewhere between 5 p.c. and 6 p.c. in the mid-1960’s. 
This increase in expenditures on education reflects such changes as larger though fewer 
schools at the elementary-secondary level, the rapid increase in the number of trade and 
technical institutes, the increase in the number of colleges and universities, and the rapid 
expansion of most campuses; it also reflects rising salaries for teachers, a trend that has 
levelled off at the elementary-secondary level but continues in higher education. In fact, 
this growth relates to educators and the general public becoming aware of the changes in 
technology and science, the rapid population increase, urbanization, greater longevity and 
more leisure, and other changes now having a considerable effect on society. 


Acknowledgment of the simple convention that each person ought to have as much 
schooling as his talents justify is stimulating change throughout education—in the expan- 
sion of kindergartens, the provision of special services for atypical pupils, expansion 
of trade and technical education facilities, interest in dropouts, greater variety in post- 
secondary schools, courses and retraining, as well as expansion of both the undergraduate 
and graduate university levels. The concept is often related to ideas of national progress, 
even to national survival, and has been generally accepted at a time when business, industry 
and government are all demanding more highly skilled workers and professionals. 


Academic and vocational education and training account for about 2.3 p.c. of the net 
annual expenditure of the Federal Government, 27.8 p.c. of provincial expenditure and 30.4 
p.c. of municipal expenditure. This outlay has, in part, increased public interest in educa- 
tion, although economists have stimulated interest in the economic aspects of education 


* Prepared in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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related to production and manpower. At the same time, greater concern about resources 
throughout industry has resulted in more interest in faculties graduating scientists and 
engineers. 


Education facilities are expanding at all levels. At the higher education level, enrol- 
ment of full-time university students in 1963-64 was 158,388, a figure 12 p.c. above that 
of the previous year; in addition, part-time students numbered some 57,000. The numbers 
being graduated each year with first degrees has advanced in proportion to enrolments and 
those with second and third degrees are increasing even more rapidly. New institutions of 
higher education are being established in all provinces or present institutions are expanding, 
or both. Commissions in British Columbia and New Brunswick resulted in the establish- 
ment of new institutions in the former and a reorganization in the latter. Quebec’s Royal 
Commission is considering the best organization of institutions to meet the needs of the 
province and has recommended the establishment of post-secondary institutes. In Ontario, 
a committee of the presidents of the universities considered the situation and, following 
their recommendations, the provincial government established a Department of University 
Affairs under the Minister of Education. Similar interesting developments and expansions 
are going on in the other provinces, whether to provide for junior colleges, to provide special 
faculties or institutes, or to place emphasis on graduate faculties. The ‘trimester’ system 
is being adopted by the new Simon Fraser University in British Columbia and Waterloo 
University in Ontario plans to expand its two-shift, work-study program into appropriate 
fields other than engineering. 


At the elementary-secondary level, there is considerable activity in the field of curric- 
ulum and class organization. For example, Quebec has proposed a six-year elementary 
course in which pupils progress chronologically but with streaming, except that some pupils 
may include a remedial year at year four and finish after seven rather than six years. 
Saskatchewan also is in the act of revamping its curriculum into a 3-3-3-3 plan providing 
for three streams in each unit continuing throughout with no failures. Ontario supports 
a Curriculum Institute and the other provinces are seeking more efficient methods of 
instruction and revising content; innovations include the Initial Teaching Alphabet, the 
Cuisinaire method and the new mathematics. 


That the education level of the Canadian population is rising is shown by the census 
figures of numbers of persons in school and percentages of the total population in school. 
The population aged 5-14 increased by 55.6 p.c. from 1951 to 1961 but the percentage at 
school rose by 71.7 p.c.; similarly, the population increase for ages 15-24 was 21.9 p.c. 
compared with an increase in school attendance of 94.1 p.c. The relative percentage in- 
crease for ages 15-24 varied among the provinces from 42.5 in Saskatchewan to 125.0 in 
Quebec and 279.4 in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Since over 95 p.c. of pupils 
remain in school until the end of compulsory schooling, large increases can be expected 
only if those 16 years of age or over stay in school longer. It is interesting to discover that 
the situation is improving and to note the number of persons 20-34 years of age who were 
enrolled in school in 1961:— 


Level at which Enrolled 


Persons in ee 

Age Group School University Secondary Elementary 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
20-24 AY .CArs ies tiaies < Sloe de Selatan 8.0 61.2 34.6 4.2 
7A eG MER ae ¢ Oe ae BERGA GOON IE 1.8 56.5 31.7 11.8 
SUES a phe SecearecoAeancséadcendsc 1.0 40.0 40.0 20.0 


From age 35 on, less than 1 p.c. of the population were at school but, of a total of 
1,391,134 persons aged 65 or over, 3,685 reported that they had enrolled in school classes 
during the census year. This did not refer to occasional attendance, attendance at meet- 
ings, etc.; the DBS report Participants in Further Education in Canada states that about one 
adult in 25, or some 426,340 persons, took courses or attended series of meetings during the 
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year 1959-60. Of these, about 42 p.c. took vocational courses and 14 p.c. took academic 
courses leading to a high school certificate or university degree. The remainder were 
enrolled in general or cultural subjects. 


In the participation survey, about 60 p.c. of those reporting were males; the median 
age was 31 years. It was also found, as with other somewhat similar studies, that those 
who seem to need additional education most are the least likely to enrol. More than 80 p.c. 
of the persons enrolled reported secondary or university education and about 40 p.c. of 
those with at least some university participated in further education. 


According to the 1961 Census, of those aged 20-29 at school, about 70 p.c. were men 
and 30 p.c. women; for succeeding age groups the percentage of women increased. About 
1.6 p.c. of Canadian adults reported no schooling and most of these lived in rural non-farm 
areas. A large proportion of those whose education ended in the elementary grades lived 
on farms. At the other end of the schooling hierarchy, about 3.0 p.c. of adults possessed 
university degrees and another 3.1 p.c. had some university education. As might be 
expected, almost 90 p.c. with degrees were found in urban centres. About 80 p.c. with 
some university education lived in urban centres where about 70 p.c. of the adult popu- 
lation was found. 


It is safe to assert that more Canadians are staying in school longer, decade by decade, 
and that the proportion completing secondary education has reached the point where 
decisions will have to be made to determine whether or not those who wish further education 
will find junior or community colleges, other post-secondary schools or university places 
available. At present, the demand for university and technical school graduates exceeds 
the supply and competition for the graduates by the university itself, by government and 
by industry is growing, particularly for graduates in engineering and science. 


Section 2.—Administration and Organization of Education 


In establishing the legal framework for Confederation under the British North Ameri- 
ca Act, the provinces retained responsibility for formal education within their borders. 
Thus Canada has ten provincial education systems and, although they have much in com- 
mon, each is unique in some ways. Most divergent are Quebec, which has in reality two 
systems under the same provincial government department—the one essentially French- 
speaking and Roman Catholic, the other English-speaking and Protestant; and Newfound- 
land, which has a denominational organization under a single department. In addition, 
Yukon Territory has its own system patterned largely on British Columbia and the schools 
of the Northwest Territories are administered from Ottawa by the Federal Government. 


Each province has established a Department of Education with a Cabinet Minister at 
its head. Under him is a Deputy Minister who is a civil servant and in charge of the 
staff of division heads for such areas as elementary, secondary, vocational and adult educa- 
tion, and heads or supervisors of teacher education, curriculum, audio-visual education, etc. 
These, with the registrar, accountant, subject supervisors, etc., assisted by their staffs, 
carry on the work of the department. The inspectors or superintendents maintain liaison 
between the department and the school boards and teachers. In each province the school 
law or laws, together with the regulations issued by the Departments of Education form 
the legal basis for school organization and administration. 


As already mentioned, each province has unique and outstanding features too numerous 
to mention here. The systems may be of 12 or 13 years and the organization may be a 
3-3-3-3, 3-4-5 or 6 or follow some other scheme. Larger units may have been introduced 
and transportation provided or the unit may still be the rural school district in the farm 
area. Teacher education may be all conducted on university campuses, with teachers 
being enrolled toward a degree, or teachers’ colleges may be quite separate from the univer- 
sity and the course provided generally of one year’s duration. 
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All provinces are now providing trade schools and institutes of technology, which may 
be found under one roof or in separate buildings. It seems likely that, with more youth 
staying longer in school, provision will be made for more terminal courses for those stu- 
dents who do not wish to continue to university or who cannot meet entrance require- 
ments. Some provinces have legislation providing for the establishment of junior or 
community colleges, which may perform at least three functions: to act as selective feeder 
colleges for the universities; to provide technical and other terminal courses; and to provide 
a wide variety of courses for the out-of-school population who are interested in being up- 
graded, following cultural pursuits or taking other courses. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 

Within the framework of each provincial jurisdiction, public, elementary and secondary 
education is administered by local education authorities operating under a Schools Act. 
These school boards or boards of education are responsible for establishing and maintaining 
schools, employing teachers, providing necessary transportation for pupils, and budget- 
ing for the money required to build and operate the schools. Operating costs are met from 
local taxation supplemented by provincial grants. Building costs may be financed from 
current income but more commonly through debentures. School board members may be 
all elected, all appointed, or some elected and some appointed. The number of members 
varies from three in most of the small rural districts to five, seven, or even twelve or more for 
urban centres. 


Traditionally, rural municipalities were divided into small school districts or sections of 
16 or more square miles. In almost all provinces these have been or are being replaced by 
larger units of administration in order to provide better school facilities, improved admini- 
stration and greater equalization of costs. 


The public school system normally provides 12 or 13 years or grades depending on the 
province. Patterns for elementary and secondary levels are 6-2-3, 6-2-5, 6-3-2, 6-4-2 and 
7-3-3 but the 6-3-3 pattern is the most commonly followed. The generally accepted en- 
trance age to regular classes is six years, although the number of public and private kin- 
dergarten classes is increasing markedly. 


In several provinces, Roman Catholic or Protestant minorities may organize separate 
schools within the public school system and in all provinces religious groups, private organi- 
zations and individuals may establish private elementary and secondary schools. Many 
of these schools, which are small in number except in Quebec, tend to place considerable 
emphasis on character-building and cultural subjects; nevertheless, in general, they 
follow the provincial curriculum fairly closely and prepare students for university or for 
entrance into the business world. Private schools in Quebec, most of which are operated 
by various orders of the Roman Catholic Church, are more numerous than in the other 
provinces. 


In all provinces, increasing provision is being made for children in need of special pro- 
grams, particularly in the cities where larger numbers warrant such attention. There are 
in Canada six schools for the blind and 13 for the deaf and in a number of centres classes for 
the hard-of-hearing and for those with poor vision. Special classes are also provided in 
most larger centres for other physically handicapped children, hospitalized and homebound 
children, educable and trainable retardates, and the emotionally disturbed. In addition, 
a limited number of classes are conducted for mentally gifted children. In most larger 
urban centres bright pupils are grouped into separate classes where they may advance more 
rapidly or be provided with an enriched program of studies; slow learners are also grouped 
in order that they may be given special attention suitable to their abilities. 


As might be expected there is considerable variety in curriculum from province to 
province and, although there is some interest in the possibility of a uniform program of 
study across Canada, such changes as are made tend to make the curricula more varied 
and more applicable to the individual needs of the students. 
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Parent-teacher and home and school organizations are numerous and active across 
Canada, working toward better schooling and giving community leadership in many areas 
connected with child instruction and welfare. 


The divergent systems of Newfoundland, Quebec and the Territories are discussed 
separately below. 


Newfoundland.—The topographical and economic influence of the Island influenced 
the development of education as did pockets of settlers establishing themselves in outposts 
which were relatively self-sufficient. Active leadership of the churches and homogeneity of 
the village populations provided a minimum of overlapping of denominations except in a 
few industrial areas or the larger cities. A Royal Commission is considering the efficiency 
of the present organization with a view to increasing the education level of the Island’s 
population. 


The present system is predominantly denominational although there are amalgamated 
and community schools operated by the Department of Education. The schools are 
administered on a local basis by the five largest denominational groups—Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, United Church, Salvation Army and Pentecostal Mission. These operate under 
five superintendents, each in charge of the schools of his faith, and a member of the Depart- 
ment. Local boards, including the local clergymen as members, select teachers, pay 
salaries from government grants and look after the school property. All schools follow 
the provincial course of study and examinations, scholarships and diplomas are determined 
by an interdenominational body representing the major denominations and the Department. 


Quebec.—Quebec’s education system operates on a unique working compromise 
which was reached after nearly a century of struggle on the part of two cultures, both of 
which recognized education as fundamental to their way of life. Two distinct publicly 
administered systems operate under a common Act of the Legislature. About seven eighths 
of the population is Roman Catholic and the remainder forms the non-Roman Catholic, 
predominantly Protestant, system. Organization of the non-Roman Catholic schools is 
similar to that in the other provinces, whereas the Roman Catholic system is patterned 
somewhat after the French education system and is unique in Canada. ‘The difference in 
religion is accentuated by the difference in language—teaching in most Roman Catholic 
schools is carried out in French and in the Protestant schools, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, in English. Private schools are financed and administered by private organiza- 
tions and comprise schools for infants, elementary and secondary schools, classical colleges, 
commercial schools and institutions giving courses at university level. Public schools are 
maintained through local taxes supplemented by provincial subsidies and are administered 
by school commissions whose members are elected in accordance with the Education Act; 
they are free and accessible to all children of school age. 


Up to and including grade 7 in the Roman Catholic public schools, classes consist of 
pre-school and elementary courses; and about 1 p.c. of these are for exceptional children 
(retarded, slow-learning and high-ability accelerated pupils), a program growing in im- 
portance. The secondary program in grades 8 to 11 includes general, scientific, classical, 
special and college-preparatory divisions. In addition, there are occupational courses in 
grades 8 and 9, and secondary vocational programs in grades 8 to 11 covering commercial, 
industrial, agricultural, home economics and family institute courses, with provision for a 
grade 12 in the commercial section. For pre-university students there is a grade 12 which 
corresponds to the first year of university or fifth year of the collége classique which 
many students enter after completing year 7 and continue for eight years of further study 
to earn the Baccalauréat. The English-language Roman Catholic schools follow similar 
programs in elementary and secondary education. The Protestant public schools provide 
a seven-year elementary and four-year secondary course leading to the High School Leaving 
Certificate, which gives access to university. Some Protestant secondary schools provide 
a grade 12, from which graduates may proceed to second year university. 
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In Quebec, education has recently been undergoing rapid change and the trend is to 
provide an organization more closely resembling that in the other provinces in which there 
is a unified governmental authority at the provincial level. Following the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission of Inquiry on Education (constituted early in 1961 and 
issuing the first volume of its report early in 1964), the Quebec Legislature in the Spring 
of 1964 passed ‘‘Bill 60” providing for the creation of a new administrative structure for 
Quebec’s education system. The Department of Youth and the Department of Public 
Instruction were replaced by a Department of Education. The former Minister of Youth 
was appointed Minister of Education and the former head of the Planning Bureau in the 
Department of Youth was named Deputy Minister. The latter is assisted by two Associate 
Deputy Ministers—one for the Roman Catholic sector and the other for the Protestant 
sector. Also abolished by the new Act is the Council of Public Instruction (and its Catholic 
and Protestant Committees of 44 and 22 members, respectively), which long constituted 
the real authority over the separately administered Catholic and Protestant public school 
systems. In its stead, as a purely consultative body in education policy-making, a repre- 
sentative body entitled the Superior Council of Education was set up as of July 1964; its 
purpose is to provide a channel of communication between the public and the Ministry 
and assist in keeping the education system in constant contact with the evolution of society. 


“Operation 55”, a three-year plan to organize the Province of Quebec into 55 school 
regions to provide academic and vocational education, was launched on Sept. 10, 1964. 
The mapping of the regions was followed by the creation of regional planning committees 
and by the installation of regional school boards. 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories.—In the Yukon Territory, the school 
system is operated by the Territorial Government through a superintendent and staff at 
Whitehorse responsible to the Commissioner of the Territory who, in turn, receives in- 
structions from the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources in Ottawa. 
The Education Division of the Northern Administration Branch of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources offers advice on education policy to the Minister 
and Territorial authorities. All schools, both public and separate, with the exception of 
the Carcross Indian Residential School (operated by the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
federal Department of Citizenship and Immigration in co-operation with the Territorial 
Government) and St. Mary’s School (a quasi-private school operated by the Roman 
Catholic Church in Dawson) come under the direct ownership and operation of the Govern- 
ment of the Yukon Territory. Although there is provision for three types of schools in the 
Yukon—public, separate and Indian—most of the Indian children attend either the public 
or the separate schools. In 1964, the population was 16,000 of whom 2,200 were Indians. 
By choice, the schools of the Yukon follow the British Columbia education curricula. 


In the Northwest Territories (the Districts of Mackenzie, Franklin and Keewatin) 
the school system is operated by the Education Division of the Northern Administration 
Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources by agreement with 
the Government of the Northwest Territories. The Federal Government, as the operating 
agency, finances school operation and receives from the Territorial Government the pupil 
cost for pupils who are neither Indian nor Eskimo. Enrolment for the 1964-65 term 
included 2,639 Eskimos, 1,319 Indians and 2,749 others, a total of 6,707 in the Northwest 
Territories and Arctic Quebec combined. Yellowknife public and separate school districts 
and Hay River separate school district are financed partly by local taxation and partly 
through grants-in-aid from the Federal and Northwest Territorial Governments. Inspec- 
tion and supervisory services are provided by the Education Division. Alberta education 
curricula, subject to increasing modifications, are prescribed for the schools of the North- 
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west Territories. Expansion is taking place in school accommodation and basic elementary 
and secondary education is being provided for all children in the Territories and for Es- 
kimo children in northen Quebec, as well as vocational training for them and for young 
adults showing interest and special aptitude. The program, which is an integrated one 
for the children of all races in the North, provides for the construction of schools and 
student residences, curricula designed for a northern environment, bursaries and other 
student aids, and special vocational training projects appropriate to both local craftsman- 
ship and mechanical trades in such fields as construction, transportation and mining. 


Higher Education 

Canada not only is a bilingual country but also has two cultural traditions. As a 
consequence, two somewhat different systems of higher education have developed. One, 
originally patterned on the French system before the secularization of higher education in 
France, with the majority of the institutions under control of Roman Catholic orders 
or groups, has in recent years adapted more and more to such North American higher edu- 
cation traditions as may be considered to exist while still retaining French characteristics. 
The other system was originally designed more according to English, Scottish and United 
States practices, instruction being given in English and the institutions controlled by a 
variety of groups—religious denominations, governments and private non-denominational 
bodies. Institutions comprising a third small group and giving instruction to both English- 
speaking and French-speaking students are operated or controlled mainly by Catholic 
groups. The first such bilingual institution to be established, the University of Ottawa, 
developed from a Catholic college opened in Ottawa in 1848. In 1965, the University of 
Ottawa, still bilingual, was reorganized under a non-denominational board of governors. 


Large universities, with numerous faculties and provision for graduate study in many 
fields, are comparatively recent phenomena. Until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
higher education in Canada included little more than arts and theological training. From 
that time, more instruction in science and certain professional fields was gradually in- 
troduced. Graduate studies, to judge by the number of earned doctorates, did not acquire 
importance until after 1920. Only for the past 20 years or so have more than 100 earned 
doctorates been granted annually. 


Women today comprise about 27 p.c. of full-time university enrolment; the first 
women students were enrolled around 1870-80 and by 1920 they accounted for 15 p.c. of the 
total enrolment. Most universities are co-educational, although there are numerous pri- 
vate Roman Catholic arts colleges for men or for women. 


As there is no federal ministry of education, national planning for higher education 
has been hampered. Each province makes plans for the future of higher education within 
its own boundaries although the Federal Government does contribute to higher education 
costs. In addition, various national organizations attempt to study and influence certain 
aspects of higher education at the national level. An example of the latter is the announce- 
ment in 1963 by the Canadian Universities Foundation* of a commission to study the 
financing of higher education in Canada, with particular reference to the decade ending in 
1975. The Commission released its report in October 1965. The study was financed 
by a $100,000 Ford Foundation grant and approximately the same contribution from 
Canadian business and industry. 

Civil legislation regarding the establishment of new institutions, or changes in existing 
ones, is usually enacted by provincial legislatures, except for federal military colleges and 
a few institutions originally established by Act of the Canadian Parliament. Once an 


Pan Ro? 1, 1965, the Canadian Universities Foundation became the Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada. 
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institution is legally chartered, control is vested in its governing body, the membership of 
which is indicated in the charter. The chain of authority runs from the board of governors 
through the president (or rectewr) to the senate and deans to the faculty as a whole. The 
composition of the board of governors varies according to the type of institution. Provin- 
cial universities normally have government representation; church-related institutions 
have clergymen. Nearly all boards have either direct representation from the business 
community, other organizations and representation of alumni, or are advised by these 
groups through advisory boards or committees. The size of the board varies from a very 
few to over forty. It has ultimate control of the university and normally reserves to itself 
complete financial powers including the appointment of the president and most other staff. 
On occasion there will be faculty representation on the board, and recently there have been 
attempts on the part of faculty groups of many institutions to obtain greater representation 
on the boards of governors. The senate usually has academic matters delegated to it by 
the board. It is responsible for admission, courses, discipline and the awarding of degrees, 
and is composed mainly of faculty, although there may be alumni and representatives of 
non-academic groups. 

Although there are variations, most students enter a university or the cours collégial 
of a collége classique after the completion of from 11 to 13 years of elementary and secondary 
schooling. In from three to five years, courses of instruction lead to a bachelor’s degree in 
arts, pure science and such professional fields as engineering, business administration, 
agriculture and education. Courses in law, theology, dentistry, medicine and some other 
fields are longer—usually requiring for admission completion of part or all of a first-degree 
course in arts or science. For those pursuing graduate studies and research, the second 
degree is normally the master’s or licence—at least one year beyond the first degree—and 
the third is the doctorate, normally requiring at least two additional years beyond the 
second degree. 


Most universities state their requirements for admission to first-degree courses in 
terms of the certificates of completion of secondary schooling issued by the department of 
education of the province in which they are located. As a general rule, they accept equiv- 
alent certificates from other provinces and countries as qualification for entrance. Uni- 
versities in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario (in a few cases) and British Columbia admit students at the junior matriculation 
level, after 11 or 12 years of schooling. Those in the other provinces admit only at the 
senior matriculation level, which is one year more advanced. 


Trade and Technical Education and Training 


Increasing use of automated processes in business and industry is resulting in a shrink- 
ing market for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. Early school dropouts are finding it 
increasingly difficult to find suitable employment and many are now trying to acquire in 
their adult years the general education or training in the skilled trades that they missed in 
their youth. Those persons still in the regular school system are tending to remain longer 
and go farther in the system, partly because of the changing attitudes of society toward 
education and partly for economic reasons. 


Hand in hand with this growing demand for better educational facilities, educators 
are striving to provide comprehensive programs at all levels to meet the needs not only of 
the university-bound but also of the great majority who require adequate preparation for 
early entry into the labour force. It is now accepted that vocational education for adults 
as well as for youths is a public responsibility which must be provided, as needed, through- 
out man’s working life. Education of this nature is of national concern and has a direct 
impact upon material prosperity, the national economy and the standard of living. 
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The pattern of vocational education in Canada varies from province to province and 
there are variations within the provinces. However, there are three basic types of insti- 
tute offering vocational education—secondary schools, trade schools and post-secondary 
institutes of technology. Many municipal school boards provide vocational courses as 
part of the regular secondary school program in technical or composite-type schools. 
Students in these schools get some general vocational training or training in certain specific 
fields, such as typing or auto-mechanics, along with instruction in general academic or cul- 
tural subjects. 


Trade schools, on the other hand, are open only to those who have passed the provincial 
school-leaving age and have left the regular school system. These schools offer specialized 
training and their purpose is to develop competent tradesmen. Courses at the trade level 
do not usually require high school graduation; the grade level demanded, which varies 
according to province or trade, ranges from grade 8 to grade 12. 


The third type, the institutes of technology, operate at a higher level of training. 
Enrolment in the institutes presupposes high school graduation or at least high school 
standing in such relevant subjects as mathematics and the sciences. Graduates from 
institutes of technology are awarded diplomas of applied arts or diplomas of technology 
and form an essential link between professional engineers or administrators on the one hand 
and qualified craftsmen on the other. Most of the institutes of technology and trade 
schools across Canada are provincially operated. 


In addition to the vocational education and training provided by these three types of 
publicly operated schools, many private business colleges and trade schools offer a wide 
variety of business, trade and technical courses, some through correspondence. Vocational 
education is also carried out under a system of apprenticeship training. Such training is 
given mainly on the job, with classes taken at the trade schools either during the evening 
or on a full-time basis during the day for periods ranging from three to 10 weeks a year. 


Recognizing the importance of a high level of occupational and technical competence 
in the economic development of the country, the Federal Goverament through the Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Branch of the Department of Labour assists the provinces 
in the development of programs of technical education at different levels—for youth pre- 
paring to enter the labour market, for trade and other occupational training and re-training 
of adults (pre-employment and up-grading courses), and for advanced technical training. 
To this end, the Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act was passed by the 
Federal Government in 1960 to provide financial assistance to the provinces for vocational 
training. The following specific measures were agreed upon by the federal and provincial 
governments: (1) a capital assistance program; (2) nine other programs covering technical 
and vocational high school training, technician training, trade and other occupational train- 
ing, training in co-operation with industry, training of the unemployed, training of the 
disabled, training of technical and vocational teachers, training for federal departments 
and agencies, and student aid; and (3) an Apprenticeship Training Agreement. 


The need for further research into the whole field of manpower needs prompted the 
later addition of a tenth program to the nine mentioned under (2) above. This program— 
manpower requirements and manpower training research—is designed to stimulate and 
encourage research projects undertaken in the provinces for providing information relating 
to technical and vocational training and manpower requirements, including the improve- 
ment of training programs and methods and the determination of manpower requirements. 
The federal contribution is 50 p.c. of provincial expenditures. 


The capital assistance program, under which the Federal Government pays 75 p.c. 
of the provincial expenditure up to a specified total for each province, has given a tremen- 
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dous impetus to the development of training facilities. During the period Apr. 1, 1961 
to Mar. 31, 1965, projects valued at over $801,000,000 were approved, which, when all 
completed, will provide a total of 251,451 new places for students, most of whom will be 
enrolled in two- or three-year courses. These included the construction of 353 new high 
schools with facilities for vocational training plus major additions to 87 such schools; 
construction of 60 new trade schools and enlargement of 85 existing trade schools; and 
construction of 17 new technical institutes plus major additions to 21 existing institutes. 
In addition, 114 minor projects were undertaken involving extension to existing schools. 
The additional facilities are summarized by province as follows:— 


Major Projects Minor Projects 


Involving Involving 
Additions to Additions to New 
Province or Territory New Schools Existing Schools Existing Schools Student Places 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland ;.cs.0s.0ccestes eestor 13 1 1 3,570 
2 — 6 1,380 
7 8 1 2,838 
6 3 27 2,645 
96 67 7 55,573 
241 70 22 140, 458 
1 14 42 , 440 
5 5 _ 3, 804 
38 14 4 25,975 
20 10 3 12/504 
Mukon Dermatotyerns. ceo. ceneseeteys 1 _ 1 144 
Northwest Territories............ _ 1 — 30 
"TOTALS vices, dee tsfeeciere 430 193 114 251, 451 
aes peasy rari peese se 


In addition to assisting financially with the provision of physical facilities for training, 
the Federal Government shares in the operating costs of the various programs conducted 
under the Technical and Vocational Training Agreements, including the Apprenticeship 
Training Agreement. These programs are closely correlated with the common objectives 
of training the country’s labour force at all levels below university and in all fields. 


Of particular concern is the need to up-grade both the educational and vocational com- 
petence levels of those already in the labour force. The Federal Government undertakes to 
share the expenditures made by employers in developing and operating approved training 
programs for their employees, particularly basic training for skill development, re-training 
of technologically displaced persons, and apprenticeship training; higher level and other 
training projects are also encouraged. A Manpower Consultative Service has been estab- 
lished to assist industry with problems encountered in the fields of manpower training 
and employment and to take part in the manpower research program. 


A limited survey of organized training programs for apprentices, technicians, first- 
line supervisors and skilled tradesmen in such fields as manufacturing, transportation and 
communications, mining, quarrying and oil wells, and public utilities was conducted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1963 in co-operation with the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. Results revealed that almost 17 p.c. of the estab- 
lishments surveyed conducted some organized training programs, with an incidence of 8 p.c. 
for establishments employing from 15 to 50 persons and 25 p.c. for those with 50 or more 
employees. In addition to the establishments that reported some form of organized pro- 
gram for their staffs, many others indicated that they gave tangible encouragement to 
individual employees by contributing to the payment of fees for courses or by other means. 


Correspondence Courses 


During 1963-64, approximately 130,000 children and adults in Canada were taking 
some type of correspondence course. Correspondence courses were used mainly by children 
in remote areas living far from a school, by ill or disabled children unable to attend school, 
by employed adults preferring correspondence courses to night school study, and by inmates 
of correctional institutions. 
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Academic correspondence courses at the elementary and secondary level were provided 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs (which offers courses to veterans, members of the 
Armed Forces, civil servants and inmates of federal penitentiaries) and by the provincial 
departments of education. During 1963-64, about 40,000 adults were taking correspond- 
ence courses from these two sources. In addition, 11,259 children were taking a complete 
grade by correspondence and 13,592 others were attending day school classes and taking 
some of their courses by correspondence. 


Vocational correspondence courses are provided by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, the provincial departments of education and private trade and business schools. 
During 1963-64, 14,124 Canadians registered for vocational correspondence courses with 
the provincial departments of education and the Department of Veterans Affairs, and 
30,312 took courses offered by private trade or business schools. 


At the university level, 6,703 students were registered for correspondence courses 
giving credit toward a degree or diploma, and 13,009 were taking non-credit courses of a 
social, cultural or professional interest. 


Federal Contributions to Education 


Some 24 Federal Government departments or agencies contribute in one way or another 
to education. Interest in education in the provinces by the Federal Government stems from 
its realization of the contribution of schooling to production, services and trade, and the 
benefits from research. The chief contributions are therefore sums or grants to assist the 
provincial departments with their vocational programs and grants to the universities. 
The University Grants Program is administered by the Canadian Universities Foundation* 
with amounts based on a rate of $2 per head of population, the provincial portions being 
allocated to the universities according to their full-time enrolment. The student loans 
program is operated under the Canada Student Loans Act (SC 1964, c. 24), assented to 
July 28, 1964, when $40,000,000 was set aside to enable full-time students to borrow up to 
$1,000 annually, interest-free for five years—the $5,000 or less to be repaid with interest 
commencing six months after the student has graduated. The loan scheme is operated by 
the chartered banks with the students being approved for loans by the universities and 
institutes of technology. The Federal Government guarantees the loans and pays the 
interest while the student is attending college. The amount allocated will be increased 
year by year in proportion to the increase in the number of persons 18-24 years of age. 


Under the Technical and Vocational Assistance Act (SC 1960-61, c. 6), the Federal 
Government, until 1975, contributes 75 p.c. of the total spent by a province on buildings 
and equipment for approved projects as determined under the agreements between the 
federal and provincial governments which cover some ten programs. These programs 
cover high school vocational classes, trade schools, institutes of technology, organized 
training on-the-job, apprenticeship, rehabilitation, management education, etc., (see also 
p. 353). As already mentioned, (p. 354), the capital expenditure for vocational training 
in the provinces during the period Apr. 1, 1961 to Mar. 31, 1965 totalled over $801,000,000; 
of this amount, over $471,000,000 came from the federal coffers. 


The Federal Government through the Canada Council in 1957 provided an amount of 
$100,000,000, half of which was to be distributed among the universities for specified 
building and equipment purposes, similar to the distribution of grants. Interest from the 
remaining $50,000,000 was to be used to assist in the development of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences mainly through scholarships (see p. 382). 


* On Aug. 1, 1965 the Canadian Universities Foundation became the Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada. 
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Other contributions are more indirect and include scholarships, research grants and 
reports or services of value to the school. Research grants are made by the National 
Research Council, the Defence Research Board, the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, the Department of Labour and other agencies. Some Departments such as Agri- 
culture, Health and Welfare, etc., provide materials and publications of value in the 
school programs and the National Museum, the National Gallery, the National Film 
Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation contribute directly or indirectly to 
various school programs (see pp. 373-382). 


More directly, the Federal Government is responsible for the education of the Eskimos, 
Indians and white persons in the Territories (see p. 350), the Indians on the reserves, pris- 
oners in penitentiaries, members of the Armed Services and their dependants and in- 
service training for permanent personnel. It also assists in citizenship training and other 
out-of-school informal education activities. 


External Aid.*—Some six thousand university students, the majority in the graduate 
schools, come to Canada each year from some 150 countries although the largest number are 
from the United States. The number has been steadily increasing year by year at about 
the same rate as Canadian university enrolment growth and annually represents about 
6 p.c. of the total. The number of such students is about the same as the number of 
Canadians studying abroad of whom, again, the majority are graduate students. 


Canada’s External Aid Office is responsible for the operation and administration of 
external assistance programs, including educational assistance to Commonwealth and other 
countries. Since 1960, such assistance consisted of provision of 261 teachers including 
teacher college personnel, 61 university staff members sent out individually or in teams, 
and 119 technical advisers in vocational education, health and welfare, government ad- 
ministration and other areas as well as the provision of such services as television facilities, 
film units, farm forums and radio broadcasts. Some 4,500 persons under the UN agencies 
and Commonwealth scholars have been trained in Canada since 1950 and the number 
trained annually has more than doubled during the period. It is hoped that those trained 
will return to develop training facilities within their own countries. 


From 1960 to 1964 Canada’s expenditures on capital projects abroad amounted to 
about $1,280,000 and some $4,000,000 was earmarked for such projects for the two years 
following. Major projects include Canada Hall, a residence for the University of the 
West Indies in Trinidad; technical equipment to schools in Malaysia and Tanganyika; 
and audio-visual equipment, handicraft supplies and other teaching aids to various coun- 
tries. 


In 1964, under the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan which began in 
1960, some 234 Commonwealth students were brought to Canada (see also p. 173). 


Canada has a number of voluntary agencies interested in aiding students from other 
countries, several of which receive some assistance from the Federal Government. Among 
these are the Canadian University Service Overseas, the African Students Foundation, 
and the World University Service of Canada. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


Elementary and secondary schools may be classified as either publicly controlled or 
private. The publicly controlled schools include: the public and separate schools under 
local school boards—by far the most numerous group; provincial schools which at this 
level are limited mainly to trade schools, correspondence courses, and special schools for 


* See also pp. 171-174. 
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the blind and deaf; and federal schools for Indians, for children in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, and for the children of members of the Armed Forces overseas. Private schools 
may be academic, business (commercial), trade, technical, correspondence or even a com- 
bination of these. 


Institutions of higher education may be provincial, church, independent universities 
and colleges, or federal military colleges. In addition there are institutes of technology, 
teachers’ colleges, theological institutions and schools for such specialized fields as nursing, 
agriculture, paper-making, fisheries, graphic and fine arts, languages, etc. Some of these 
are provincial and some private. 


Continuing or adult education takes a variety of forms and reaches all levels from the 
basic English courses provided for newly arrived immigrants to courses of university level, 
and from formal courses to popular lectures and musical and theatrical performances. 
Most organized classes for adults operate under the auspices of universities, colleges, local 
school boards, churches or community organizations. 


Table 1 shows full-time enrolment at all levels each year for the period 1955-56 to 
1964-65 and Table 2 shows the number of schools, teachers and pupils for all types of 
education institutions, classified by province, for the school year 1963-64. In all types 
of schools the number of pupils has been increasing. The increase was first noticed at the 
elementary level some six years after the birth rate began to rise during the war years. 
About eight years later the children born during the War were entering high school and four 
years later they began entering university. The number of teachers is rather closely related 
to the number of students although the trend is toward larger classes. On the other hand, 
the number of schools has remained fairly constant, the increase caused by the construction 
of new and larger schools in urban areas being counterbalanced by the closing of many 
one-room rural schools. 


1.—Full-Time Enrolment in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and in 
Universities and Colleges, School Years 1955-56 to 1964-65 


Elementary and Secondary Schools! 


Uni VeTsinics 
School Year ce ; : and Colleges 
ementary econdary 
Grades? Grades Total 
No No. No No 
I AS=IAG. sq onc Ge co DESEO RO AE ae CCE er eer 2,726,762 608, 683 3,335, 445 72,737 
DD ae SOOMCIEDNG Ct Me eT ctars ole -cie's Gel oreleiartois «las svete shoe es 2,842,501 653, 938 3,496, 439 78,504 
DIDO Seer ccfemiateeie lara cin toc c.ahaseisi CAG IG ase uss oie SOs bare 2,959, 467 646,360 3,605, 827 86,754 
LOD EUS ESS, gee Sty oS OOS OG CI ODO EEC GRBCeO ec aerr tte 3,084,346 748 ,098 3, 832, 444 94,994 
LCBOAGT) st 38 Gn Oe gee LOCO RECTED Se CII ea ict iearies 3,208, 269 802,690 4,010,959 101,934 
Hd Ab CLeMeMPr. erste orci terete cies seveieieleivieisis eho merecaicis ones 3,319, 450 882,247 4,201, 697 113, 864 
UGIEGEE A eee hd OH COOTER SEES OSE AD SoG aICAEE een 3,404, 654 1,002, 723 4,407,377 128,894 
LOD OB he rose + UDC race + wictaloe ls are aia\raie eve «018 miele’ sieve. ets 3,490,098 1,099,394 4,589, 487 141,388 
LE oe BREE 39. oSo doe Atel Sb Oso ach oo COCR eS atte 3,595, 6318 1,185, 9068 4,781, 5378 158, 388 
EDD eK ODDS. See ARNT Neches mS TGe  arelbiee « bee ees 3,700,070 1, 268,725 4,963,795 178, 238 
1 Includes publicly controlled, private and federal schools. 2¥rom kindergarten to and including 
grade 8 in all provinces except Quebec; grade 8 included with secondary grades in Quebec. 3 Includes pre- 


liminary figures for Quebec. 
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2.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for Ali Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1963-64 


Item Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
No No No No. No No 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education— 
Public and Separate— 
MOROOISEagodes ors coass eaves hese 1,249 450 1,070 1,166 5, 498P 7,028 
PRGAGHEES ;Natsids occ cee fe eiet ees 5,036 1,132 7,423 6,358 54,743? 58, 283 
EPSPs arate trea ato late avererey ot css. eve/3 ae stains 140,735 27,274 194,410 158,574 | 1,261,196P | 1,597,374 
Overseas (D ND)— 
SENG EL BURA ORE IOT GCOCRE Eee ace o66 aes ees one aS 
PROACIET Ss: cielo sie snide elaine esis\siers ao6 5 oy ses ne aoe 
SUITS eee eeeieke sie eee a ea Oe Soma iels G Aa ASS ; oun mex) 
Indian—! 
S606) hn pone Sep OE OO Ren ee — 1 8 9 19 117 
PREHOMOHSE 615 «Co Ae i01e Cte ioe ister wide — 2 31 24 111 289 
Pupilsee ew Oey eases ot sie sis — 43 842 654 2,330 7,427 
Blind— 
DIGNOOIS Ma we vie atels sieges Mlevevele’sl's's =_ _ 1 — 3 1 
REA CHOES RM scidscs.sieic, toys Svareras eae — — 26 —_ 52 35 
Pupils (home province)......... 33 5 78 39 265 195 
Deaf— 
S@NCS S. soesenpdedhde Bapsudooede _ 1 1 — 5 2 
Mleac DOTS me ac sec kocsis eure els _ 1 41 —_ 142 104 
Pupils (home province)......... 66 12 145 107 979 689 
Private— 
SSEHOGIS Bee settee 6 o:s-0'tuiciecoaccrarerdeare 3 2 24 12 725P 234 
PR ORO ROTA PEN 5, 101.6, $.0:68 si0:2 018060870 t 12 25 289 154 7,125P 2,593 
BEL SLUSSY oP faves a/avs,a\ ooieySeererstsieicho esis 140 502 6,212 1,993 98,000P 43,409 
Higher Education— 
Institutions (1960-61)............. 3 2 16 10 212 65 
Students (full-time university 
QTAAO) Pe nese hatter kee ees 2,244 738 7,722 5,153 53,605 44,191 
Teacher-Training— 
Teachers’ Colleges— 
IMSTILUGIONS) sfa,sstsreis's chs vcscee seis _ 1 1 1 107 il 
PUA GINGER oe jeje cposrsusiesct late oie eseiesa's —_ 2 35 48 1,064 262 
DSH MOMUS tec ears areciaie.s fasten ae, fears’ _ 50 413 972 14,421 6,390 
Faculties of Education— 
IAC HL GIES 2 Aeiiatte astete «Bo iaba/otaless\eievev2 1 1 5 3 5 2 
SRCRCHONG Meee nteeiNe vscoese eee nae 20 2 16 98 76 
SHO NUS SO Ret AGES cs armen 1,283 42 274 286 1,967 809 


Vocational Education— 


Enrolment— 

Publicly sponsored vocational 
OMERCRS ee ee se sida. eee Ate aie 2,550 356 2,400 4,983 34,260 28,399 
Trade courses (apprentices)*..... 354 84 1,199 1,663 5 3,650 
Vocational high school courses. . 366 491 1,636 7,696 21,473 132,175 
Post-secondary courses. . 5 42 _— 76 207 6,977 4,743 
Private business schools. aa _ 6 516P 600P , 4,981P 
Private trade schools........... — _— 93P 81p Oe 1,755? 
Adult Education— 

Part-Time Enrolment— 
Universities (1962-63)........... 2,420 483 9,629 8,477 53,130 66,920 
Provincial governments (1962-63) 3,214 1,237 15,972 24,493 153,441 172,496 


ee 
— 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 360. 
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2.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1963-64—concluded 


Yukon 
Item Man. Sask. Alta. BiG; and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education— 
Public and Separate— 
SChoOls Ss 2 aaageniecis stepterasier es 1,726 1,755 1,210 1,400 84 22,636 
feachers xf os «oc onsite dene 8,534 9,556 13, 884 14,067 477 179, 493 
PUPILS. de HEE oleteconcr cae mow es 212,644 227,641 336, 652 378,387 9,418 4,544,305 
Overseas (DND)— 
Schools #5. 5s coretek ne tote esgecesctels “on re ae oe ae 23 
"VOACHOLS): asc os cisree cttaje sesteere ine on nee ane Ons eee 430 
Bupils eerd. teehee nae ce ce mel “ne ae as ere oe 7,376 
Indian—! 
Schools 81 74 42 88 1 440 
Teachers 232 226 201 236 5 1,357 
Pupils 4: Mh a eoesnces 5,943 5,434 4,334 6,237 161 33,405 
Blind— 
Schools Maps. Sane aoe a Nereis _ _ _ il _ 6 
Teacheraenac cies «secs censins coe — _ 19 _ 132 
Pupils (home province)......... 17 23 22 93 2 772 
Deaf— 
Schools dascccanesstoaswonce ceees 1 1 1 i —_ 13 
WTeachersucniiae cet aoa oneleetne 10 23 21 26 _— 368 
Pupils (home province)......... 116 115 115 208 8 2,560 
Private— 
SChoolss cae wc ticlas uaee eee see 55 27 35 103 _ 1,220 
Teachera riiac cette detsoe ereiee 559 276 333 1,018 _— 12,384 
Pupils. 2 ace ac esas oan 11,175 4,665 6, 436 23,242 _ 195,774 
Higher Education— 
Institutions (1960-61).............. 10 17. tf 8 — 354 
Students (full-time university 
@TAE)), Oewrscie se ssteiiaaes cancels: 8, 802 7,811 11,079 17,048 — 158,388 
Teacher-Training— 
Teachers’ Colleges— 
ANSULEUITIOBS atone cis reece 1 74 —_ — a= 124 
MPEACHEXB Eby matte hoch Rewanieroreen 22 43 — — _— 1,476 
Students... .sscees cenee cess 600 975 _ —_ — 23, 821 
Faculties of Education— 
Paculties?. ere tans cc « dewey sie occ 2 2 2 2 — 25 
MeAChEYS fat ae nie ease hen wale ae 12 23 111 137 _ 506 
Mtudenteh is cos.cv er de siclowterssice 311 1,386 3,265 3,347 _ 12,970 
Vocational Education— 
Enrolment— 
Publicly sponsored vocational 
COUTSCB EY cc ciara crete cis crore storeavecs 4,184 3,330 6,139 8,557 278 95,436 
Trade courses (apprentices)?..... 1,006 925 4,565 4,880 —_ 18,326 
Vocational high school courses. . 4,801 9,014 11,471 12,412 _ 201,535 
Post-secondary courses.......... 294 316 1,687 150 — 14, 492 
Private business schools......... 1,197P 1,234p 1,428P 2,942p — ey 
Private trade schools........... 622P 1,573P 739P 705P _ 
Adult Education— 
Part-Time Enrolment— 
Universities (1962-63)........... 9,176 13,649 28,009 24,799 _ 216, 692 
Provincial governments (1962-63) 38,749 27,220 40,371 142,451 103 860, 4937 
1 Day, residential and hospital schools administered by the Federal Government. 2 Also included 
with ‘‘Higher Education’’. 3 Under Programs 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 of the Federal-Provincial Agreement, for 
fiscal year 1963-64. 4 Includes indentured apprentices taking full-time, part-time and correspondence courses. 
5 Included under ‘‘Publicly sponsored vocational courses’. 6 Included with Nova Scotia. 7 Includes 


enrolment in courses sponsored by public libraries, business colleges, teacher-training institutions and Federal 
Government departments not distributed by province. 
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An attempt has been made to tabulate total expenditure on education, including 
formal education at all levels, vocational training of all types and also expenditure on 
cultural activities related to education such as adult night classes, fine arts and handicraft 
courses, and libraries, museums and art galleries. Such expenditure for the year 1961 is 
presented in Table 3, classified by source. Details of income of school boards for publicly 
controlled elementary and secondary schools for the years 1959-61 are given at p. 365 and 
financial statistics for universities and colleges at pp. 369-370. 


3.—Expenditure on Formal Education, Vocational Training and Related Cultural 
Activities, by Source of Funds, 1961 


Pro- 
sate Federal Total 
Type of Education pitta ngal Govern: Fees sues. Expend- 
ental ent iture 
$000 $7000 $000 $'000 $7000 $7000 
Formal Education— 
Elementary and Secondary— 
PEEHIOTRONOOIS..0 82 snare ascslor cee siete oi «ae tee 689,673 625, 926 27, 832 2,879 46,268 || 1,392,578 
Handicapped outside the public schools..... 159 9,386 BE acd 326 9,871 
Government correspondence schools......... Ap 1,575 A+ 655 AB 2,230 
PROLOLMM SCH OOM etic cece ce sche cones csectonsne Bee 874 a Bas ae 874 
Indian and Eskimo education..............- ee ees 34,046 ane as 34,046 
PER TUAEBCHOOIR is tans tc ciete,sjabs nities oe oe eee es BS Re 42,462 11,090 53, 552 
Totals, Elementary and Secondary...... 689, 832 637,761 61, 878 45,996 57,684 || 1,493,151 
Teacher-training outside universities.......... she 16, 743 9 706 106 17,564 
Higher Education— 
Current operating expenditure............... 464 87,994 20,773 53,478 16,468 179,177 
Plant expenditure from current funds........ 783 59,330 6, 237 a vo 66,350 
Research in universities................0000- ee 999 16,527 ns 8,819 26,345 
WDetence Colleges: § ....6s. 006 « ole s.cxerete ete. vcs atte guns ome 55 5,711 are oa 5,711 
SO HOLAES DIDS on ne tre te slaieievsorote orageiate © oieie: Rererstays ins 7,676 4,036 eee 4 11,716 
DEV SGTE, inceteee BRS Sane ees Acerca MMAR, Fee ea 155 448 a = 603 
Totals, Higher Education............... 1,247 156,154 53, 732 53,478 25,291 289, 902 
Undistributable expenditure.................5. 45 ce 123 aee oan 1,123 
Totals, Formal Education............. 691,079 810,658 116,742 100,180 83,081 || 1,801, 740 
Vocational Training— 
PREGHNICIAN CLAINING | 2. sieiaec veh sciescisisedee ces a 6,786 10,605 1,345 70 18, 806 
PAPPUCMMCESNID etc s Rens oucbsiirs ones san anles AAG 2,802 2,175 69 313 5,359 
PIEACORUCAINUNO Meee oe eect et ce coe cere alec sie Xs 8, 896 8,241 550 542 18,229 
Techr‘cal and vocational teachers............. oe 370 223 “85 Ree 593 
Ura aia | ae, SE Cen She meee a 1,383 3,965 3 2 5,353 
EPACICAD DOCUMENT: ote eas kc ose eee ecree aes 766 467 rAd one 1,233 
Health and welfare personnel.............++00- eee 1,074 2,498 we 7 3,579 
Inmates of reform institutions...............+- nee 363 337 Bas ase 700 
Mains ANC MSKIHOSY Ss. s..chlcc.cee Glens ce cece. ose aes 537 eae aS 537 
Other vocational training costs...............- ANS see 1,452 sae an 1,452 
Provincial capital expenditures................ eee 11,577 2 Ae as 11,577 
Private business colleges............0eeeeeeeee aes ~ con 4,195 on 4,195 
Totals, Vocational Training........... see 34,017 30,500 6,162 934 71,613 
Cultural Activities—? 
Adult education, including night schools....... 4 2,649 283 9 16 2,957 
NGIATUS: ir ateh Me eee on VSIA Se E ao s.0 6 oe 2,594 1,270 59 or 3,923 
ELGG CE deena NeRTaeO NeRUn eae a8 150 oes 2 ane 152 
His bramesh ie asic. sare ak en cee ceise ces 16,059 4,603 676 68 1,309 22,715 
Archives, museums and art galleries........... eae 2,625 5, 294 ach 5 7,924 
National Film Board productions............. ae bee 930 wee nes 930 
Cultural societies—grants.........0..eeeeeeecs Bre 155 50 a TH 205 
MPH NCL)—pran tacts nee scfctsclacuine tenis oe odes wae — 489 ae a 489 
Totals, Cultural Activities............. 16,059 12,776 8,992 138 1,330 39,295 
. ,} Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Capital grants from the Federal Government are 
included in above items. 3 Limited to reported expenditures of public funds. 4 Included in ‘‘Ele- 


mentary and Secondary—Public schools’’. 5 Includes capital costs from current funds. 
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Subsection 1.—Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Control.—Direct control and operation of public schools is by school boards, which 
operate under school laws and regulations. Through amalgamations and consolidations, 
schools are now operated by boards of larger units, local boards within larger units, in- 
dependent boards for rural schools, towns or cities, and some by official trustees appointed 
by the province in lieu of aboard. As their designations imply, private schools are admini- 
stered by private organizations and federal schools by federal authorities. 

Table 4 gives the number of active public school boards in each province as at January 


1965 and indicates the type of board, the number of official trustees and the number of 
board members elected or appointed to these boards. 


4.—Active School Boards and School Trustees, by Province, as at January 1965 


School Boards Composed 
Local Ind of Trustees who are— 
Boards | Boards noes 


or District | ofarger| within | PTtead” | Boards | ay |4S°Gaa) an | Trustee 

Units Oar Elected Some_ /|Appointed 
Elected 
No No No No. No No No No 
Newfoundland............. 278 _ — 278 _— —_ 278 2,955 
Prince Edward Island..... 16 - 429 445 427 16 2 1,449 
INOWa SCOUIA sailncees striclele 35 1,198 42 1,275 1,198 — 77 4,049 
New Brunswick........... 14 210 _— 224 105 119 _ 1,346 
Quebec— 

Piette tk Ceee LOM asda) | aordmtaeg si arae 12 | "922 
OntarlolT cecais seen e® gees 1,015 112 2,229 8,255 2,951 50 254 14,757 
Manitoba sacncciiese oeeisteis 64 35 1,162 1,261 1,261 _ _ 3,967 
Saskatchewan............. 59 4,417 119 4,595 4,595 = — 14,178 
JIN SEIT 5 4 SoceRb Dodds CoDOe 59 — 141 200 200 - — 899 
British Columbia......... 83 _ 10 93 93 _— _ 423 
Mackenzie District........ — _ 3 3 3 — _ gh! 

Motals fcc. 73 1,687 7,035 4,570 13,292 12, 482 185 625 52, 413 


1 Based on data reported by the Department of Education—some for 1964 and some for 1965. In January 1965 
the number of independent local boards was substantially reduced. 2 Boards of Education, all members 
of Toronto Metropolitan Board. 


Enrolment.—Table 5 shows enrolment of all elementary and secondary pupils in 
Canada and in Department of National Defence schools overseas, and classifies them by 
grade. Private schools and schools for Indian and Eskimo children are included in these 
figures. Enrolment in private schools accounted for 4 p.c. of the total 1963-64 enrolment 
at the elementary and secondary levels. Schools operated by Federal Government depart- 
ments, that is, schools for Indian children, schools in the Territories and overseas schools 
for children of Service personnel, accounted for about 1 p.c. of the total. 


School enrolment has been increasing in recent years much more rapidly than the 
general population. Annual rates of increase in total school enrolment for the four most 
recent years ranged from 3.8 p.c. to 5.0 p.c.; the country’s population during the same 
period increased annually by amounts varying from 1.8 p.c. to 2.4 p.c. 
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5.—Enrolment in Publicly Controlied, Private and Federal Schools, by Grade, 
School Year 1963-64 


Prince 
New- Nova New ° 
Grade founda Edward Seatia Branewane QuebeeP Ontario 
Island 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

TIC OL ATCC: 5 cists emo a diersiajorn< Sis 4014 8 6,524 70 18, 252 75 24,047 111, 205 
GUHCOLN See ee eke Cee eee ee 15, 685 3,131 18,386 18,068 148, 368 164,674 
TAO eas ais crak cine eeSire isisic nw bpteaie 14,925 2,861 18,084 17,074 142,715 152,360 
(CREA eae a ee eae se 14,694 2,788 18, 869 16,686 146, 640 145,576 
Giraderden a ee iach . sneaker ns yesios 14,574 2,666 18, 430 16,295 146, 874 137, 422 
(GET SRE ONG did One PEE ste 14,134 2,636 18,061 16,416 132,583 135,705 
(CGE, Us Ae OSE Spey JABBER an eS 13,114 2,549 17,155 15, 265 129,580 130, 225 
(CTROOMPeet foia Mae veel elds Peewee. 12,520 2,472 17,520 15,033 117,689 124, 806 
Grd SSRIS RNS eo Bae ee, 2 ee 11,277 2,575 15,625 13,077 114,801 116,549 
Cyei0 G) OS ae Ait Se as ea eae 10, 893 2,154 13, 815 12,248 101, 455 119, 882 
GradeMQuens ose Sicanehasheeees 6, 880 1,909 12,070 9,111 74,728 103, 630 
(Giri WA Bander ane een aoceee 5,210 1,118 9,185 6,617 53, 853 79,763 
CSTE: (15 DA aie ee 7 714 4,334 4,667 12,235 63, 704 
(GORING RS 83 ree ag ean, Wee _ — _ 59 612 29,392 
PANISANDA TEV gikss, ps5 Aiaio wince » Wissecajsaetioce 61 52 1,067 342 13, 665 20, 418 
RSPOCIAIG ct koe oat See «, «aia je-asers: Ae teie. ake 327 129 611 188 1,681 12,899 

TD OCAIS hina: Mixes oecbecieokos us 140,875 27,819 201,464 161, 221 1,361,526 1,648,210 

sys Yukon DND 
Grade Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British and Schools Canada 
chewan Columbia N.W.T.1 OvetEens 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Kindergarten.......... 6,320 3,628 771 11,143 519 889 183, 443 
Gradelnie tee: 24,225 24, 484 37,504 41,617 1,603 1,058 498, 803 
(COPS C 2 ee ee 22,109 23,086 35,386 39,063 1,369 908 469,940 
Grade 3. ot... . oe ees 21, 874 22,824 35,167 37,914 1,270 749 465,051 
(Chit Cd ee eee 21,518 22,379 33,739 36,759 1,019 659 452,334 
(CC Chk eer SCC CER 21,034 21,517 32,071 35,038 881 574 430, 650 
Grade Or tec cess sn 19,675 20,411 30,354 33,446 695 506 412,975 
GTAdOe sss. coh Ss 19,955 19,641 28,979 32,014 587 445 391,661 
GrAMO Oh MU Ree ssrsSiai0' 17,497 18,183 26, 651 32,740 501 404 369, 880 
Gradeweer 8 ook 17,357 18,924 25,789 31,293 399 443 354, 652 
GradedO. of a. uel... 15,147 16,191 22,237 28,458 278 300 290, 939 
Gradomtir ee, ae. 13, 840 13,795 20,105 23,917 198 234 227, 830 
Gradesh2? cick. es ces ss 7,830 11,065 18, 635 17,777 119 140 141,277 
ASTACUOMHO: ve ctiocsorse bes 4 _— —_— 3,063 10 67 33, 203 
PAUIXEMAEY 3/50 sci see» + 1,339 1,289 34 3,534 8 _— 41,809 
Special cont are k eee 42 323 — 90 123 — 16,413 

BROOMS Ae cic cena 229,762 237,740 347, 422 407,866 9, 5792 7,376 4,780,860 

1 Includes Ungava District of Quebec. 2 Total for Yukon Territory was 3,338 pupils. 


Teaching Staffs.—Between the school years ended in 1944 and 1964 the number of 
teachers in the publicly controlled schools of the ten provinces increased 146 p.c. from 
75,440 to 185,273. The number of men teachers increased 286 p.c. and the number of 
women teachers 110 p.c. 


In 1964, in nine provinces (excluding Quebec), 84 p.c. of the teachers had at least 
senior matriculation and one year of teacher-training, and an additional 8.5 p.c. had one 
year less schooling. Median experience in the eight provinces outside of Quebec and 
Ontario has increased slowly from 6.7 years in 1944 to 8.2 years in 1964, despite the large 
number of new teachers each year. Many of these have been recruited by the cities, where 
the median experience has declined from a high of 16.7 years in 1946 to 13.4 years in 1954 
and 8.9 years in 1964. 


Between 1944 and 1964 the median salary for all teachers in the nine provinces other’ 
than Quebec increased 330 p.c. from $1,098 to $4,722. That for teachers in one-room 
schools increased 256 p.c. from $924 to $3,290. Naturally, the rate of increase from one 
year to the next has fluctuated considerably, ranging from 16.8 p.c. between 1947 and 1948 
to 2.4 p.c. between 1962 and 1963. The increase between 1963 and 1964 was 4.4 p.c. as 
compared with 2.4 p.c. between 1962 and 1963. 
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6.—Teachers and Principals in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
School Year 1963-64 


3 Median Median Fully University 
Province and Sex Number Salary | Experience | Qualified! | Graduates 
TEACHING ELEMENTARY GRADES? 
$ yrs. p.c. p.c. 
Newfoundland. Oe h.. cock. ctisiieie cs cere ts neta ae M 1,145 2,351 Del 22.4 7.9 
F 2,817 2,553 3.6 14.1 3o2 
BrincevEdwardalsland so. rnrteet aeteiacstieereeee M 98 2,739 4.3 40.8 10.2 
F 799 2,633 8.0 18.4 2.0 
Nowa: Scotian. iin taiadien sae beara M 551 Shee 5.3 87.5 33.6 
F 4,723 3,245 11.2 67.9 10.6 
New Brunswick ®. eo iicvrscteiteietics co. treme M 469 3,513 4.2 57.8 “a 
1p8 4,069 2,849 8.7 37.6 8 
QuEebee cao Mbt cens veers Hee ras tne ae Be Sa ee oa 
Ontario... neateee shes s.ce eh caleniera eee M. 10,568 4,685 5.6 95.4 22.1 
F 30,562 4,075 6.9 89.3 6.0 
Manitobat... 2 seen tee hace tee oss ae 1,467 3,751 5.1 87.3 14.7 
F 4,427 3,718 7.6 87.2 6.3 
Saskatchewan Ap seehincoie sees ieee eee M 1,726 4,332 5.0 98.0 13.4 
F. 5,108 4,133 8.4 97.6 3.2 
Alberts... sects sexeterrdte ks txae eae oes tact ts M. 1,713 5,381 6.6 93.5 39.1 
F, 7,070 4,691 10.0 88.9 9.1 
BritisheColumbra eee, acs oe cies cate oad M 2,351 5,624 7.3 94.2 35.7 
F 5,917 5,012 7.5 90.9 LES, 
TracHina SECONDARY GRADES? 
$ yrs. p.c. p.c 
Newifoundlandie§enccccg-0 eee ele eee M. 742 4,300 6.1 44.6 46.8 
1h 332 3,934 8.9 30.4 31.9 
Prinee!HdwardVisland!s4 tek. oo. ease ate te M. 109 4,156 Bap EY RB} D28o 
in 126 3, (a2 10.7 38.1 32.5 
INON ARS COLA acacia ae ising sietehe eee eiee M. 1,081 5, 229 weit 79.8 66.3 
F, 1,068 4,650 11.5 63.7 56.6 
WNewabrunswicloscisccresttee cee 2 aero oes oe M. 970 5,093 6.9 58.1 ‘ 
1, 850 4,299 10.3 41.2 
PA) Oe aa Grits Cot COREE GC TOR CURIS Dee cde oo tee Ee ay BS <a 
Ontarioserh: canter cea MOR cach wane M. 11,657 7,242 5.9 69.8 81.8 
F, 5,501 6,459 4.9 72.2 86.7 
Manitobateeyconandemancecccm an toe cceeereer M. 1,643 5,654 7.3 68.4 72.3 
AA 997 5, 240 9.1 61.6 63.0 
Daskabchewaltay acim sete Pternsn tetera eaters M. 1,868 6,061 11.9 65.4 63.7 
F, 854 4,982 12.5 49.3 49.6 
Albertateves ccm eh rieosseciac BOGS. Scere M. 3,185 6,410 9.2 70.5 72.6 
1s 1,916 5,355 11.3 51.6 53.7 
Britishi@olumb isa eitas.cecitie ters 62's sieves s.0.0 M. 3, 882 Heel 10.4 86.8 73.6 
F, 1,917 6,518 10.7 73.7 68.3 


1 Fully qualified at the elementary level are teachers with junior matriculation and two or more years, or 
senior matriculation and one or more years of professional training. At the secondary level they are teachers with 
junior matriculation and four or more years, or senior matriculation and three or more years of schooling, of which 
one year was professional training. 2 Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising kinder- 
garten and elementary grades only, and those instructing or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in 
rural schools with five or fewer classes. Teachers and principals in Ontario are classified as elementary according 
to the provincial Report of the Minister, 1962. 3 Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising 
secondary grades only, and those instructing or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in urban centres 
and in rural schools with six or more classes. ‘Teachers and principals in Ontario are classified as secondary according 
to the provincial Report of the Minister, 1962. 


Financial Support.—Table 7 shows details of the income of public school boards for 
the years 1959-61. In most provinces, local taxation is the most important source of 
revenue followed by provincial government grants. In 1961, all other sources of income 
accounted for less than 4 p.c. of total current revenue. Newfoundland differs significantly 
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from other provinces in its method of school finance. Local taxation is non-existent outside 
of four School Tax Authorities and provincial grants are the major source of income, with 
other sources accounting for 11.9 p.c. of current revenue. 


Usually school boards requisition the local municipalities for the sums needed to 
balance their budgets after taking account of provincial grants and other income. Excep- 
tions to this rule are mostly in areas where there is no municipal organization and where 
the school boards assess and levy taxes themselves. School taxes are levied on land and 
buildings and, in some cases, on improvements and personal property. Several provinces 
have taken steps to equalize real property assessment. 

Only four provinces collect and publish figures for debenture indebtedness, although 
it is the usual practice in all provinces, except Newfoundland, for boards to finance new 
construction, at least in part, by issuing debentures. Provincial aid toward capital expend- 
itures may take the form of a percentage of total cost, a fixed amount per classroom or 
assistance with debenture debt charges. Many provinces guarantee debentures issued by 
school boards and others assist in marketing them. 


7.—_Income of School Boards for Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-61 


Nore.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds or 
debentures as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local taxation. Figures 
from 1914 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 edition. 


Income from— a etal te 
0 at urrent ebenture 
Province and Year Gone Local Other Revenue Indebtedness! 
yee a Taxation Sources Recorded 
rants 
$000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Newioundlandases seas. tele cscs ac 1959 12,861 205 1, 838 14,904 an 
1960 14,879 212 2,073 17,164 ne 
1961 15,7385 205 2,151 18,091 aa 
Prince Edward Island............ 1959 1,565 1,273 60 2,898 Ap 
1960 2,154 1,333 70 3,557 50 
1961 2,478 1,412 97 3, 987 ap 
Nova'Scotiase<sesescweves eee es 1959 14,038 16,878 457 31,373 ae 
1960 15, 859 19,185 493 35, 637 6 
1961 16, 863 20,960 1,233 39,056 50 
NeweBbrimswickavee. 5. '.deenes xt 1959 8,508 16,211 832 25,551 
1960 9,135 17, 830 1, 200 28,165 
1961 9,350 19,567 825 29,742 
Que GC cnn eee ratreince Fico elecs ioclste cl 1959 63, 936 144,046 6, 864 214, 846 289, 782 
1960 76, 838 162,446 7,260 246,544 342,709 
1961 114,725 160, 235 10,907 |. 285, 867 393,250 
CO CRELOM ES Sor ca Taicat Ae essiaisie sak 1959 150, 157 240,149 11, 843 402,149 
1960 160,791 267,04! 12,970 440, 802 
1961 181,546 294,049 13,279 488 , 874 
Manitobacsensscancsge ies ies ses 1959 20,244 27,935 142 48,321 34, 849 
1960 24,776 30, 899 82 55,757 48,065 
1961 25,186 35,974 58 61,218 60,778 
Baskatehewaneicccie:c oisiowresecs cee 1959 25,443 35,111 1,506 62,060 37,170 
1960 28,965 88,815 1,701 69,481 44,790 
1961 31,285 40,454 1,836 73,575 47,134 
ENTEGRA GRR ES ye 1959 50, 830 46,671 1,727 99,228 106,249 
19606 56, 118 54,354 1,359 111, 831 116, 445 
1961 63,547 52,445 1,332 117,324 111, 844 
SEES A COMM DiS essere ninisyers laresniny 03 1959 48,576 52, 226 1,925 103,727 
1960 55, 043 59,494 2,332 116, 869 
1961 58,934 64,102 2,560 125,596 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 
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Subsection 2.—Universities and Colleges 


Institutions.—In 1960-61 there were in Canada 354 institutions of higher education 
offering one or more years of degree-credit courses—304 under the control of religious 
bodies (264 Roman Catholic), 23 under provincial government control, three under Federal 
Government control, and 24 under private non-denominational control. These institutions 
were distributed by province as follows:— 


Active 
Degree- 
Granting Other 
Province Institutions Institutions Total 
No. No. No. 
Newiloundland ) ccc. teccsoe tects oe telestie cdeenieaee 1 2 3 
Princes dward Island), exigent. ates ag eoktads sleet leld 1 il 2 
INO VAIS COtA yo o.ts ols occu azine a isin/e.¥c/elnleipisveinys ois sale, ctarerels'= 9 ve 16 
ING WBTUDS WICK ocr crete oe So OES coe ch ReneS b 6 4 10 
QUO DEG. cle nak wiaseiereicis oleccis sys Wie als «41 aes stare baat evetaioers 8 204 212 
Ontario Wea scas cea ncen vonitisienseeen dattiesery deme e 21 44 65 
MIpni tO. 5 sage sare als oesete als leselereiocs ovscshelocse nase sists) slecererg me 3 i 10 
SaskatChewatin. 2055 oa a dsrles erases ee seals ate aetaaerets s 5 12 17 
Albertans.) cise cs.-c 0.00109 oreietchen ceimtern.c einer ae oaten etite Toke 2 9 11 
British Columpia cee esae cieisvars ates oaeictel elaecee oheiates 3 5 8 
‘TOTALS JF. Seth. SRR ee ol 8 59 295 354 


Enrolment.—Full-time university-grade enrolment continues to increase year by 
year and indications are that enrolments may well be double the 1964-65 figure of 
178,238 in about seven years. Table 8 shows full-time enrolment by province for the 
academic years ended 1962-65. In addition to full-time students, there were about 64,000 
part-time university-grade students (including over 7,000 graduate students) in attendance 
during the regular 1964-65 winter session and nearly 7,000 students taking university-grade 
credit correspondence courses. 


8.—Full-Time Regular Winter Session University-Grade Enrolment, by Province, 
Academic Years Ended 1962-65 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64" 1964-65 
Province 
Graduate Graduate Graduate Graduate 
Total Only! Total Oualy. Total Only. Total Only. 

No No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland............ 1,757 17 1,998 34 2,244 47 2,652 51 

Prince Edward Island..... 683 ~ 705 _ 738 — 802 —_ 
Nova Scotian. J. seeueee. 6,409 172 7,024 242 7,722 269 8,509 400 
New Brunswick.........,. 4,533 149 4,896 181 5,153 199 5,773 305 
Quebeer we csswcecsnmomeiees 43,156 2,307 47, 324 2,813 53, 605 3, 868 59, 400 4,641 
Onitarionredes saetesis neces 35, 87 2,903 39, 269 3,328 44,191 4,201 50,793 5,424 
Manitoba. ii. cesne neces. 6,947 294 7, 74h 296 8, 802 564 9,172 531 
Saskatchewan............. 6,329 226 7,024 253 7,811 315 9,603 337 
Albbertain.n4 sc acpenatertcs 8,499 471 9, 837 656 11,079 825 12,977 1,048 
British Columbia......... 14,710 808 15,560 633 17,043 845 18,557 1,060 
POURS .< 0. dei sere oele es 128,894 75347 | 141,388 8,436 | 158,388 11,133 | 178,238 13,797 


1 All theology enrolment included as undergraduate. 


Foreign enrolment has risen considerably during the past decade, with a larger propor- 
tion of students from countries other than the United States and Britain coming to Canadian 
institutions, as shown in Table 9. In 1963-64 about one of every 17 full-time university 
students in Canada was a resident of a country other than Canada. The United States of 
America, Hong Kong, Trinidad and Tobago, India, and Britain each accounted for over 
500 students while France, Pakistan, Malaysia, Viet-Nam, Nigeria and Jamaica contrib- 
uted from 100 to 400 each. About 150 other countries or territories were represented in 
the figures. 
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9.—Students from Other Countries in Canadian Universities, and Canadian Students in 
Universities in the United States and Britain, Selected Academic Years Ended 1931-64 


Enrolment from 


: 2 2 : Canadians 
Students with Residence in— Other Countries as 
Total in Canada Studying in— 
Academic | Full-Time |}_—-——————__$ __—_———— 
E ded: eebrekt British | N Bavuh 
nded— nrolment ° ritis ew- ritis A 
cS United ogee Other | From all United Aue 
in Canada States Britain =i bd fad: Countries |Countries pees hh States? Britain’ 
Only 
No. No No No No No. No No No 
C8) ae 32,926 333 54 175 236 2,304 es 1,313 212 
TES he 36,319 41 74 174 289 2,056 “a 1,458 ay 
115) Cregeen 68, 306 164 252 eee 1,014 3,188 ae 4,528 372 
BODO w cos sin 72,737 281 635 fave 1,696 4,385 4s 4,990 404 
LG eae 113, 864 582 1,210 mee 3,097 7,251 3,294 | 6,058 502 
OG 2e clecsjels/s 128, 894 577 1,251 ons 3,412 7,900 3,552 6,571 559 
LOGS ee 58 141,388 650 1,153 nee 3,870 8,518 3,763 | 7,004 657 
F964... .c0 158,388 687 1,214 ar 4,396 9,490 4,202 | 8,458 652 
1 Before 1949, Newfoundland was considered as being a country outside Canada. 2 Data from the 
Institute of International Education, New York. 3 Data from the Association of Commonwealth Universi- 


ties, London, England. Newfoundland is included with Canada for all years. 


Graduates.—Table 10 gives figures for graduates in most faculties for the academic 
years ended 1962-64. A total of 29,084 bachelor and first professional degrees and equiv- 
alent diplomas were granted in 1963-64. Included in the total were 8,368 women. 


10.— Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1962-64 


Norr.—Figures for 1920-36 are given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 993-997, and for 1937-61 in the corresponding 
table of subsequent editions. 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 
Field of Study 
Total | Female | Total | Female Total Female 

No No No No. No No 
Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and Commerce. .| 12,231 3,516 | 13,955 3,959 16,517 4,784 
BSACUOIOISIOWATUON. cesar ec sa henea eh eee eee nne weet 9,250 3,154 | 10,532 3,560 12, 438 4,308 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)?...........eeeeeeees 1,879 310 | 2,237 352 2,684 4i1 
Bachelorstof Commerce? 2)... 20. cst be awec ees 1,102 52 1,186 47 1,395 65 
Graduates in Applied Science..................... 2,673 Z| 2,435 5 2,643 vi 
Bachelors of Applied Science in Engineering....... 2,437 4] 2,246 2 2,422 if 

Bachelors of Architecture’............eecceseccees 120 3 96 3 113 _ 

ES HEMCIOLSOUMIOLCSULY cess cee ee etree crease ce eee 110 _ 88 _ 105 — 

Baoholors Gf HIshLies +. <.c../'ls sAcletees v.doieiee eoeews 6 _ 5 _- 3 _— 

Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary Science 
and Household Science..................00.00- 710 299 763 336 799 340 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science.............e0005 351 9 357 13 392 12 
First degrees in Veterinary Science..............-. 72 3 85 2 83 6 
Bachelors of Household Science............+2+0085 287 287 321 321 324 322 
Graduates in Education, Library Science and 

PADPERAESOT CACO) oi hric. cies ste hive thelees Monon s eens 3,833 1,595 | 4,369 1,845 5,117 2,151 
First degrees in education or pedagogy.........+-- 3,009 1,158 | 3,495 1,379 3,998 1,572 
Librarian degrees and diplomas...............e0- 268 189 265 195 348 256 
Physical education first degrees and diplomas..... 321 90 337 104 472 144 
Social service degrees and diplomas............+.. 235 158 272 167 299 179 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 368. 
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10.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1962-64—concluded 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 
Field of Study 
Total | Female | Total | Female Total Female 


No No. No No. No No 

Graduates in Medicine and Related Studies...... 1,934 705 | 1,989 709 2,111 835 
Medical! doctors 5% weccbocdecdascwtewlcelins ce ccalegele 846 86 826 65 773 71 
A BS 6b: ere 1 COMI tc Eh MOC a nD Steet Core oe 229 8 259 5 258 14 
BH arMaCists ects wiarcets aoc eke tearcie spo MMe craves ero 281 78 293 75 266 91 
Hirstidepreeshin nursing ters siete store's ste Paes nies ee 384 383 386 386 407 407 
Physiotherapy and occupational therapy.......... 147 147 173 173 249 247 
G@Hiropracticw eile ess kos seebeaks oe se Mey acetcltans 19 1 19 3 26 4 
Optometrys sess doce ios sia RG Pclere-s c/s oe Meals orders 28 2 33 2 32 1 
Graduates in Law and Theology.................. 1,519 67 | 1,457 67 1, 602 70 
First degrees and equivalent diplomas in law...... 661 37 588 24 701 32 

Roman Catholic theological colleges. ............. 530 _ 545 — 560 —. 
Protestant theological colleges’..............20008- 328 30 324 43 341 38 
Other First Degrees and Equivalent Diplomas... 202 131 253 132 295 181 
Bachelors of Fine and Applied Arts...............- 14 9 13; 8 21 11 
Bachelors of Interior Design. ..............e00008 10 8 24 il 24 21 
SOULE LISTING este carstes is lays eh ciskere hes lerege¥aeare oreueFotsiane areisiavere 26 12 33 15 32 16 
Bachelorsiok Musics it)..cecccec wes 6 emcee siete setae s 80 57 77 51 90 64 
Others. '2 Geditserctn's Hote he concert ee ewes seats na tebe 72 45 106 47 128 69 
Graduate and Honorary Degrees.................. 3,374 640 | 3,827 698 4,215 722 
Honorary, doctorates. ta.0.:can sretiece ceeiiicie’s tan 240 11 254 7 244 13 
PoctoravessuHCOULsO.es sac. citeatieiake aletenrerciee ololte wae 321 26 421 34 481 38 
Masters of Artstves neces cee cite ntecicc s,s eie0/e(secie-cioye'ers 1,497 339 | 1,705 402 1,947 464 
MastorsOL Science. anak ecubina ace nets sialon 753 47 843 72 980 62 
Licences (except Theology)8,.........sceeceeceeees 563 217 604 183 563 145 
1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and Social Science. 2 Some institutions include Science degrees in Arts. 
3 Includes Bachelors of Accounting and Secretarial Science. 4 Includes diplomas in Architecture from the 
School of Architecture of Montreal. 5 Includes all diplomas and degrees except for Bachelors of Divinity. 
6 Includes M. Com., M.Ed., M.Paed., M.S.W., as well as M.A. In some institutions, M.Sc. degrees are included 
with M.A.’s. 7 Includes M.A.Se., M.8.A., M.Se.F., M. Arch., M.V.Sc., M.Se. Dent., M. Surgery (where 
conferred separately) as well as M.Sc. 8 The ‘‘Licence”’ in the French-language universities is the next degree 


in advance of the Bachelor. 


Teaching Staffs.—Table 11 shows the trend in university teaching staffs since 1956. 


11.—Full-Time Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, Academic 
Years Ended 1956-65 


Nore.—Figures (except for 1956) are estimates based on returns from institutions representing about 50 p.c. 
of the total enrolment and include some research personnel and junior and sessional lecturers and assistants. 


Academic Year Ended— Teachers Academic Year Ended— Teachers 
No No. 
NOB Gers, sfeleteesteverernve ess io evar chove “love's letsictetate e's sictere stats 6,719 LQGUP Rie tekisiers GAR Sailers trate csineeistetnee test 9,755 
TQ Cartaiereteimeeeae ete orrctetateia stesserecshelesmterere ince avelorees 7,000 NGG decwaievereieca,acchancie oral catasteeeis sectteccare eit « 10,540 
TO BE oc5, cia ate vegenete asp sier esehoseveveretayejeys sno a raisit eievee.« 7,500 TN OGE coyote eps sts ates eters cielo sou amin oietncierenenieirer 11,670 
1959 eye araisis is erateteye aivtote ecofs aceiciere ovens Minera estates 8,200 TOGA aE che rcrctutte elec crtccte rate cba sreganie oie 12,940 
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Table 12 gives median salaries, by rank and region, for the staffs of 17 major institu- 
tions for 1964-65. 


12.—Median Salaries of Teachers at 17 Universities, Academic Year 1964-65 


Norre.—Institutions include: West—Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia; 
Central—Bishop’s, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Victoria, Trinity, McMaster, Western Ontario; Atlantic—Acadia, 
Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Mount Allison, New Brunswick. 


Region 

Staff 

Rank Com- 
Atlantic Central Western Total plement 

Provinces | Provinces | Provinces 
$ $ $ $ No 

PVR AS rae elcis' feis. o1c-s)aia,s10 4581918 9 ftssere sob seseraravelotaihie cis 14,000 18,313 17,393 17,361 129 
PPTOLESSOIS aayciste o/seres ovsinia =o ora eaters NE etek later 11,662 14, 416 14, 206 14, 163 1,299 
PNESOCIB LO (DU OLESSOMSs.. « is ciaie/ oss, Sls. aye aioye stale o/erece.e ole 9,234 10,520 10,906 10, 634 1,683 
FABRIS LATICO! DEOLCSSOLS . os1s,01514.0/6) sspears bales 0) + 6's o°8.sisinia sere 7,617 8, 429 8,479 8,390 2,006 
TMSeructors and LOCtuTeTS:. 5 cue. weia's ssisis.crsiete cele 6,284 6,784 6, 823 6,747 Tot 
Totals, All Ranks.................. 8,419 9,959 9,766 9,668 6, 2741 


1 Includes 26 ungraded professors not distributed above. 


Finances.—Table 13 gives a ten-year series of the finances of Canadian universities. 
Since 1954 they have received more than one half of their revenue from government grants 
and a very small amount from municipal councils. Beginning with the academic year 
1951-52, the Federal Government has provided university grants to help meet current 
operating costs. These grants were originally paid on the basis of 50 cents per head of 
population in each province and the eligible institutions received their share of the provincial 
allotment according to the number of full-time students in undergraduate and graduate 
courses. The rate of grant was increased to $1.00 per capita in 1956-57, to $1.50 in 1958-59 
and to $2.00 in 1962-63. The Province of Quebec did not accept this grant for the years 
up to 1955-56. From 1956-57 to 1959-60 the payments refused by Quebec were held in 
trust by the Canadian Universities Foundation,* which administers the fund. In 1960-61 
the Quebec Government and the Federal Government negotiated a new tax-sharing agree- 
ment under which Quebec provides its own grants and is reimbursed by an abatement of 
corporation tax. Table 14 gives details of the federal grants for each of the academic 
years ended 1963-65. 


The Federal Government also provides assistance to universities through the University 
Capital Grants Fund which is administered by the Canada Council. The original amount 
in the fund was $50,000,000 (interest and profits to Mar. 31, 1964 increased it to over 
$65,000,000), to be granted in amounts not exceeding 50 p.c. of specific building or capital 
equipment projects, having regard to the population of each province. Up to the end of 
March 1964, a total of over $54,000,000 had been authorized. Grants are paid in four 
equal instalments spread over the period of construction so that there is a time lag between 
approval and payment. 

The Canada Council was also endowed with an additional $50,000,000 (raised by 
$10,000,000 Apr. 3, 1965), the interest on which is available for the provision of scholarships 
or other assistance in the fields of the arts, humanities and social sciences (see also pp. 
382-383). 


Pan ans: 1, 1965 the Canadian Universities Foundation became the Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada. 
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13.—Current Income and Expenditure of Universities and Colleges, 
Academic Years Ended 1954-63 


Current Income 


5 Total 
Academic Year 
Endowments Current 
Ended— and Geremerens Peheent Miscellaneous Total! Expenditure 
Investments eS eee 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $000 $000 
LOG4 ae voowdtins soenawee 2,979 26,554 14,260 6,675 50,468 50,116 
NODB A. ciepeie'eratebeearevolorccles 3,651 41,786 21,285 9,037 75,759 76,057 
1956. atteitsase cee itleweee 4,692 45,107 21,600 8,938 80,337 80, 427 
VOB Zetec atta sated cate Ma/ececars 5,014 49,911 25,105 10,733 90,763 86,521 
1958..... Bole close) exelecelelsisie/e 4,375 57,118 30, 867 10,304 102,664 102,991 
LQG. eiciew acute as cees 4,668 70, 843 33,546 11,373 120,430 121,113 
1960. e2.ee% AOE OO OCGHED 5,082 82,515 40,789 14,132 142,518 143,311 
NQGU TS Rovtetescterate eter tee arcinis 5,332 110,183 45,991 14,296 175,902 175,970 
NGG 22s eo aetetyatersseueeis sietorers 7,834 121,461 56, 249 26,128 211,672 211,330 
ROG GIs ee oc arerderstevessece ser 8,191 142,606 62,397 27,107 240,301 244,015 
1 Board and lodging not included. 2 Includes the Canadian Services Colleges. 


14.— Federal Government University Grants, by Province, Academic Years Ended 1963-65 


: Norr.—Figures for 1952-62 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1955 
edition. 


Ons Grant per 
. . pee Of ang Eligible Total rae 
Province and Academic Year Ended Institutions Enrotment Ginis Eligible 
No. No. $ $ 
Néwioundland) 2tcene coerce aan ee 1963 1 1,998 940,000 470.47 
1964 1 2,244 962, 000 428.70 
1965 1 2,652 982,000 370.29 
Prince: Hdward Aslandoais a2 « a.tiacteeins cee ee we 1963 2 705 212,000 300.71 
1964 2 73 214,000 291.55 
1965 2 802 214,000 266. 83 
Novas Scotias nes schiivics anc seria eneaeissieie ceG eae 1963 13 6,943 1,492,000 214.89 
1964 13 7,505 1,512,000 201.47 
1965 13 8,297 1,520,000 183.20 
New: Brunswickin. eccsth cies oon ec cee neces 1963 6 4,892 1,214,000 248.16 
1964 4 5,143 1, 228,000 238.77 
1965 4 5,759 1,234,000 214.27 
Quebeo!. 4.25.5 ties ae bs eles Bion nied athe ot LL 
Ontario: Gain eee cine ce baa ok meee 1963 30 35,185 12, 684,000 360.49 
1964 31 39, 964 12, 896, 000 322.69 
1965 33 46,778 13,172,000 281.59 
Manitobat ssa. ccrtap cite woruns ci crat teresa itersancrehe 1963 8 7,583 1,870,000 246.60 
1964 8 8,516 1,900,000 225.14 
1965 8 8, 892 1,916,000 215.47 
Beskatchewan-tcarcs soe se mati te caine 1963 14 6,907 1, 860,000 269.29 
1964 14 7,652 1, 866,000 243.86 
1965 13 9,456 1, 886, 000 199.45 
Albontantt..miA2s. 46. Beets F.. cceaekees 1963 6 9,379 2,740,000 292.14 
1964 6 10,446 2,810,000 269.00 
1965 7 2,517 2,864, 000 228.81 
British Colum bis ace cht aes ae rersrc circ eiimncrnern: 1963 5 - 15,159 3,318,000 218.88 
1964 5 16,516 3,390,000 205.26 
1965 5 17,958 3,476,000 193.56 
Totals! ee A ee 1963 85 88,751 26,330,000 296.67 
1964 84 98,720 26,778,000 271.25 
1965 86 113,111 27,264, 000 241.04 


1 See text on p. 369 re Quebec. 
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Subsection 3.—Vocational Education 


Table 15 summarizes the data on full-time vocational training classes. The duration 
of these classes may vary from three weeks taken annually by indentured apprentices at 
provincially operated trade schools, to two-year vocational high school courses or three- 
year post-secondary courses offered in provincial institutes of technology. Numerous skills 
are taught, ranging from short courses in welding or typing to extended courses for instru- 
ment technicians or aircraft maintenance men. Students taking two-year or three-year 
vocational courses in public secondary schools may, upon completion, enter employment or 
may continue other formal training in a trade school or an institute of technology. 


In addition to the full-time vocational courses, a great variety of part-time instruction 
is offered by both public and private institutions as an alternative to full-time training 
or as an attraction to the individual interested in a hobby. 


15.—Full-Time Enrolment in Vocational Courses, School Year 1962-63 


Item Nfld. PBL N.S. N.B. Que. Ont, 


Publicly Sponsored— 
Trade courses for the unemployed 


FonG [to FC 0) (ro EER a Pe 501 196 1,087 4,284 7,721 19, 478 
Vocational high school courses... . 475 165 916 5,500 20,526 95, 834 
Post-secondary technical courses. . _ _ 34 149 5, 9242 3,990 
Apprenticeship courses............ 239 _ 311 269 1,009 3,539 

Privately Sponsored— 
Trade school courses.............- — _ 117 _ 7,079 2,612 
Business school courses............ _ 490 654 6,065 6,120 
Totalsitem.,.:jccacteoee es 1,215 3,316 10,856 48,324 131,573 
Yukon 
Man Sask, Alta. B.C and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No No No. No No No 
Publicly Sponsored— 
Trade courses for the unemployed 

and«disabled! 8 8 ik. (dessesaek 2,600 1,308 1,696 2,477 59 41,407 
Vocational high school courses.... 4,653 5, 359 6, 890 11,394 — 151,712 
Post-secondary technical courses. . — 218 1,154 202 _ 11,671 
Apprenticeship courses............ 867 883 4,367 698 _— 12,1823 

Privately Sponsored— 
Trade school courses...........+- 555 WG 616 695 _ 13,3914 
Business school courses...........- 1,194 1,129 1,834 2,728 — 20,2145 
Wotalssn 20 2.4 PS. 9,869 10,614 16,557 18,194 59 250,577 
1 Enrolment figures based on fiscal year. 2 Excludes 2,248 full-time students in one-year preparatory 
courses at institutes of technology. 3 In addition, there were 13,205 part-time students and 291 students taking 
correspondence courses. 4 Excludes 16,719 part-time students and 32,245 students taking correspondence 
courses from private trade schools and business schools. 5 Excludes some 19,000 part-time students. 


Subsection 4.—Adult Education 


Universities and colleges, federal, provincial and municipal governments, and a wide 
variety of private schools, employers and organizations provide for adult education activities 
in Canada. National voluntary organizations assist in co-ordinating these efforts, the 
most important being the Canadian Association for Adult Education and I’ Institut canadien 
d’éducation des adultes. 


Annual DBS surveys from 1957-58 to 1962-63 show pronounced increases in enrolment 
in courses for credit toward a high school diploma or a university degree, and substantial 
enrolments in vocational adult courses. Enrolments in courses on social and other cultural 
subjects did not increase as rapidly but each year account for important portions of the 
total enrolment. 
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In 1962-63, 92 universities and colleges reported a total course enrolment of 216,692, 
of which 40.7 p.c. was for credit toward a university degree and 28.3 p.c. was in professional 
training and refresher courses. Informal study included community development groups, 
fine arts, literature and language classes, current events study groups and marriage pre- 
paration courses. Federal and provincial government departments conducted or assisted 
municipal boards to conduct courses with a total enrolment of 694,705, of which 16.4 p.c. 
was in academic subjects for credit toward a high school diploma and 52.5 p.c. in vocational 
courses. Government agencies also sponsored public health courses, language and citizen- 
ship classes for new Canadians, French-English conversation groups, leadership training 
and fine arts courses. Other sponsors who reported, as indicated in Table 16, brought the 
total enrolment to 1,077,185. 

In addition to organized classes and courses, sponsors of adult education arranged 
public lectures, film showings, exhibits, performances and similar activities, which drew a 
total attendance of almost 4,000,000. Institutions and agencies offering programs of adult 
education prepared television and radio programs, information materials, and exhibits for 
fairs and conferences. The National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration co-operated with other sponsors in the production of program materials and adult 
education agencies provided consultative services to organizations and individuals. 


16.—Adult Education Activities, School Year 1962-63 


Part-Time Enrolment in— 


v 1 Total | “at Pater 
* . ocationa ota at Public 
Province or Territory and Sponsor Academic and Pro- Informal Enrolment Lectures, 
Subjects fessional Courses etc. 
Training 
No No No. No No 
Newfoundland— 
‘Universities: 4h fiwsca odes 612 239 1,569 2,420 11,000 
Government  sestecacrecertesterevers arose carers 1,827 1,387 _ 3,214 10,200 
Prince Edward Island— 
WUversities .../. Pi eiic..< jecc cto cre: 394 31 58 483 _ 
Government! MS dua oNae Cone aE Deore 134 653 450 1,237 97,090 
Nova Scotia— 
Universitiesiaa.ne secs sdieeeeeors 2,865 4,763 2,001 9,629 35,627 
Government}so. 47: oo. andi oce 2,214 10,845 2,913 15,972 10,000 
New Brunswick— 
Universities: .:= Ses scseaton ome, dole ieee 3,866 8,158 1,452 8,477 21,500 
Goyemments aan eee eee ene 2,135 15, 468 6,890 24,493 22,046 
Quebec— 
UNiv ersities ccs cnicoe sie eases ee 25,918 16,049 11,163 53,130 89,532 
Gow ernment? 2 cease. ch oe cee overs 26,465 75,476 51,500 153, 441 144,218 
Ontario— 
(Universities ice seaceacilien octay cass 26, 823 15,915 24,182 66, 920 459,919 
Government! Mae. .c scans settee sae 31,447 67,520 73,529 172,496 98,195 
Manitoba— 
WUNLVerstties resented vette 5,534 769 2,873 9,176 79, 267 
Government! 4,223 13, 942 20,584 38,749 317,056 
Saskatchewan— 
WNEVEISITIES. 4c cee cc es steete see ee 6, 656 3,697 3,296 13, 649 3,591 
Govermentliaec. saiccacensderiescoee. 8,929 12,977 5,314 27,220 569, 067 
Alberta— 
WUMIVOrsities ead c «.csisalste oan cuter 5, 888 9,259 12, 862 28,009 56,300 
(CGCOvVeImMmMente: oan se eerice scmct meee 6,945 30,174 3,252 40,371 324,368 
British Columbia— 
Unimersitiesnes nestiaaincssaaste S22 9,731 7,363 7,705 24,799 207,000 
Government! 0. cn leona acne ceca 19,908 76,231 46,312 142,451 270,311 
VUCON YL OLELLON Yc isisisuistcip cistelcle miele ctor ic 5 76 22 103 — 
Federal Government.,...........ee.08- 9,742 92,829 5,038 107,609 645, 227 
Publicvibrantess esse oc leew evn seu ey _ — 9,009 9,009 500, 488 
Business:collegésjaasccccwesme see oes eves — 23, 903 _ 23,903 — 
Teacher-training institutions........... _— 37,614 _ 37,614 _ 
Trade schools). ccc eet cee ts ous ans _ 42,005 — 42,005 _ 
Training miindustrys- Janes odes _ 61,080 — 61,080 | _— 
Totals, 1962-63?............... __ 201,686 | 582,673 | 292,826 | 1,077,185 | | 3,972,002 
Totals, 1961-622............... 215,878 420,480 413,992 1,050,350 3,281,178" 


1 Operated and assisted by federal and provincial departments and agencies. 2 Unduplicated enrolment. 
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PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATION 


Section 1.—The Arts and Education* 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Organizations.—Fine art (architecture, painting 
and drawing, commercial and decorative arts, graphics, ceramics and sculpture) appears as 
an elective subject of the faculty of arts in a number of universities, where it may be taken 
as one of five, six or more subjects for a year or two. Five universities offer a Bachelor 
of Fine Arts degree:— 


University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 

Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.—in affiliation with the Nova Scotia College of Art. 

Ten of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.—B.A. with Honours in Fine Art, and also a Master’s 
egree. 


Hight universities offer a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in fine art:— 


University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 

Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Que. 
University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont. 


There are many schools of art with varying academic requirements for admission. 
These offer diploma or certificate courses and are concerned largely with the technical 
development of the artist. Among those widely known are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
University of Manitoba School of Fine Arts, Winnipeg, Man. 

School of Art, Regina Campus, University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 
Alberta College of Art, Calgary, Alta. 

Institut des Arts Appliqués, Montreal, Que. 

Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 

Kootenay School of Art, Nelson, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual student 
but may extend over as many as four years. In some of these schools fine crafts as well as 
fine arts are taught. Summer schools of art are sponsored by some of the foregoing institu- 
tions, by universities and by various independent groups. One of the more important 
summer schools is the Banff School of Fine Arts, affiliated with the University of Alberta. 
Two booklets published by the Canadian Cultural Information Centre provide details on 
courses in the fine arts—Facilities for Study in the Arts in Canada and Some Summer Courses 
in the Arts in Canada.* 


Public art galleries in the principal cities perform valuable educational services among 
adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted tours for school pupils and 
adults, radio talks, lectures and concerts are features of the programs of the various galleries. 
Many of these institutions supply their surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions and 
some range even farther afield. Several organizations such as the Maritime Art Association, 
the Atlantic Provinces Art. Circuit, the Western Canada Art Circuit, the Art Institute of 
Ontario and the Queen’s Art Circuit have been founded to carry out this sort of travelling 


et ‘plead information on this subject may be obtained from the Canadian Cultural Information Centre, 56 Sparks 
-, Ottawa. 
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program on a regional basis. The National Gallery of Canada conducts a nation-wide 
program of this nature and is the third largest circulating agency in North America. 
Several galleries maintain an art-lending or rental service. 


Among the principal public art galleries are:— 


Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fredericton, N.B. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 
Willistead Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 

Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 
Kitchener-Waterloo Art Gallery, Kitchener, Ont. 
Mendel Art Gallery, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 
Fathers of Confederation Art Gallery and Museum, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Other important collections of art are housed in arts councils and university galleries. 
Among university galleries are:— 


Fine Arts Gallery of the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 

University of Alberta, both Calgary and Edmonton, Alita. 

Norman Mackenzie Art Gallery of the University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 

McIntosh Memorial Art Gallery, University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

Hart House, and Sigmund Samuel Canadiana Gallery of the University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Owens Museum of Fine Arts, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

St. John’s Memorial University Art Gallery, St. John’s, Nfld. 

Creative Art Centre of the University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 

Sir George Williams University Art Gallery, Montreal, Que. 

Dalhousie University Art Gallery, Halifax, N.S. 


Three of the more important galleries connected with arts councils are the St. Cathar- 
ines and District Arts Council, St. Catharines, Ont., the Glenhyrst Arts Council, Brantford, 
Ont., and the Art Gallery of the Calgary Allied Arts Centre, Calgary, Alta. 


Other Fine Art Organizations.—Among the leading art organizations of national 
scope, exclusive of museums and art galleries, are:— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 
National Design Council 

Canadian Conference of the Arts 

Canadian Council for the Environmental Arts 
Canadian Society for Education through Art 
Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Association 

Canadian Society of Graphic Art 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects 
Federation of Canadian Woodcarvers 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
Sculptors’ Society of Canada 

Town Planning Institute of Canada 

Canadian Centre for Films on Art 
Community Planning Association of Canada. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of 
Canada are associated with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. 
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The Marquis of Lorne, then Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding 
of the Academy and among the tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment 
of a National Gallery at the seat of government. Until 1907 the National Gallery was 
under the direct control of a Minister of the Crown but in that year, in response to public 
demand, an Advisory Arts Council consisting of three laymen was appointed by the govern- 
ment to administer grants to the National Gallery. Three years later, the first professional 
curator was appointed. 


In 19138, the National Gallery was incorporated by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, 
c. 186) and was placed under the administration of a Board of Trustees appointed by the 
Governor General in Council; its function was to encourage public interest in the arts 
and to promote the interests of art throughout the country. Under this management, 
the Gallery increased its collections and developed into an art institution worthy of inter- 
national recognition. Today, the Gallery administration comes under the aegis of the 
Secretary of State. The Board of Trustees, now composed of nine members representing 
all sections of Canada, meets twice annually. 


In 1960, the Gallery entered a new era in its history when the entire national collection 
and the staff and equipment necessary to its maintenance were transferred to new modern 
quarters—the Lorne Building in downtown Ottawa—and, for the first time, the Gallery 
had adequate well-lighted space for hanging its permanent collection and for displaying 
travelling exhibitions. 


The Gallery’s collections are of indisputable taste and quality. They have been 
built up along international lines and give the people of Canada an indication of the origins 
from which their own tradition is developing. The collection of Canadian art, the most 
extensive and important in existence, is continually being augmented by the purchase of 
works from the Biennials of Canadian Art and other sources. The collections include 
many Old Masters, among which are twelve acquired from the famous Liechtenstein collec- 
tion; extensive war collections; the Massey collection presented to the Gallery during 1946- 
50 by the Massey Foundation; a collection of French paintings; prints and drawings; and 
diploma works of the Royal Canadian Academy. The prints and drawings collection 
consists of more than 5,000 items. 


The services of the Gallery include the operation of a reference library open to the 
public which contains more than 10,000 volumes and periodicals on the history of art 
and other related subjects; the operation of an Exhibition Extension Service which prepares 
and circulates travelling exhibitions, provides educational services such as lectures offered 
to the general public across Canada, and organizes guided tours for visitors to the Gallery 
at Ottawa; the production of publications, films, reproductions, didactic exhibitions and 
other aids to art appreciation; and assistance to Canadian artists participating in important 
international exhibitions such as the Biennials held in Paris, Venice and S40 Paulo. The 
Conservation and Scientific Research Division of the Gallery, which had been handling 
requests for technical information on works of art from public and private collections across 
Canada, was in 1964 renamed the National Conservation Research Laboratory. A major 
function of the Laboratory is the conservation of the national art collection. Studies are 
conducted also on the effects of environment on works of art, the durability of artists’ 
materials and the scientific identification of artistic techniques. The services of the 
Laboratory are offered to government departments and other art museums. 


Performing Arts Schools.—Music, the most widespread of the performing arts 
(which also include opera, drama, ballet and dance) is a degree course in a number of 
universities. The following offer degree courses:— 


Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S.—B.A. with music major, and Mus. B. 
University of Alberta, Calgary and Edmonton, Alta.—B.A. major and Mus. B. 
Brandon College, Brandon, Man.—B. Mus. (Education) 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.—B.A. major and B. Mus. 
Laval University, Quebec, Que.—B. Mus. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.—B.A. major and B. Mus. 

University of Montreal, Montreal, Que.—B. Mus. and D. Mus. 
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McGill University, Montreal, Que.—B. Mus. 

University of Moncton (affiliated college Notre Dame d’Acadie), Moncton, N.B.—B. Mus. 

Mount Allison University, Sackville, (iG) 8a See major 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.—B.A. major 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.—B. Mus., M. Mus. and D. Mus. 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ont.—B.A. major 

St. ee Xavier University (affiliated College ears St. Bernard), Antigonish, N.S.— 

major 

Université erly Edmundston, N.B.—B. Mus. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.—B.A. major, B.Ed. music 

acer de Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, Que.—B.A. major (affiliated Collége du Sacré- 
oeur). 


Advanced instruction in music is also given at the Conservatoire de Musique et d’Art 
Dramatique in both Montreal and Quebec, and at Mount Royal College, Calgary, Alta. 


Opera may be studied at the Royal Conservatory Opera School of the University of 
Toronto; advanced students work in close collaboration with the Canadian Opera Com- 
pany. Opera is also taught at the Conservatoire de Musique et d’Art Dramatique and 
the Banff School of Fine Arts (summer), Banff, Alta. 


A Bachelor degree with specialization in drama may be obtained at Queen’s Univer- 
sity and the Universities of Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. Advanced 
instruction is also given during the summer at the Banff School of Fine Arts. 


The University of Toronto has recently announced its first chair of drama, although 
it does not expect to offer degrees immediately. The University of British Columbia hopes 
to offer a postgraduate degree in theatre leading to the M.A., classes to begin in the academic 
year 1965-66. Some graduate courses are offered at the University of Saskatchewan, and 
the University of Alberta, in the academic year 1964-65, initiated a full degree course in 
drama. 


The National Theatre School of Canada offers complete practical training for talented 
students. It is bilingual, winter courses being held at Montreal, Que., and summer at 
Stratford, Ont. Three years are required for the acting course, and two for the technical 
and production studies. The Manitoba Theatre School at Winnipeg, and the Medhurst 
Theatre School and the New Play Society Theatre School at Toronto, are also of impor- 
tance. 


The National Ballet School at Toronto is the only residential ballet school in Canada. 
It offers academic studies together with practical instruction. Professional instruction is 
also offered by two other major Canadian ballet companies, Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, 
Montreal, and the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, Winnipeg. The Canadian School of Ballet is 
located in Kelowna, B.C., and advanced ballet training is given during the summer at the 
Banff School of Fine Arts. 


Section 2.—Museums and Education 


Modern museums, in Canada and elsewhere, are breaking away from the old concept 
of being mere repositories and are assuming an important role as educational and cultural 
centres. ‘They have an advantage over other agencies of education in that they are able to 
provide, for study and exhibition, actual, original objects as well as descriptions and pic- 
tures of such objects. Canadian museums of history and science offer many educational 
services to the public through exhibits, guided tours, lectures, and scientific and popular 
publications. The following museums have staff members who are specifically charged 
with organizing programs in education and providing extension services:— 


Nova Scotia Museum, Halifax, N.S. 

McGill University Museums, Montreal, Que. 

National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History, Regina, Sask. 
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Other museums that conduct educational and extension programs using the regular 
curatorial and administrative staff are:— 


The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 

The Manitoba Museum, Winnipeg, Man. 

Provincial Museum of Natural History and Anthropology, Victoria, B.C. 


Direct work with schools may involve the holding of classes within the museum or visits 
of museum lecturers, with exhibits, to the schools. More informal are the guided tours 
for visiting school classes, the lending of specimens, slides, filmstrips or motion picture 
films to schools, and the training of student-teachers in the educational use of the museum. 
A number of museums have special programs for children, not directly associated with 
school work. ‘These include Saturday lectures and film showings, activity groups, nature 
clubs and field excursions. 


For adults, museums offer lectures, film showings, and guided tours, the latter usually 
available throughout the year. Staff members may be sent to give lectures to service 
clubs, church groups, parent-teacher associations, and hobby clubs. The latter, such as 
naturalists’ groups, mineral clubs and astronomy societies, may use the museum as their 
headquarters. Travelling exhibits are prepared for showing at local fairs, historical celebra- 
tions and conventions. At least seven Canadian museums have conducted regular radio or 
television programs and others have made occasional contributions. Some historical 
museums stage annual events during which the arts, crafts or industries represented by the 
exhibits are demonstrated to the public. 


The National Museum of Canada.*—The National Museum originated in the 
Geological Survey of Canada and its early history is inseparable from that institution. 
The first united Parliament of Upper and Lower Canada met in Montreal in 1841. In July 
of that year the Natural History Society of Montreal and the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec petitioned the Government to carry out a geological survey. Asaresult, 
a resolution was passed in the Estimates on Sept. 10 to defray the expenses of a Geological 
Survey of the Province of Canada. 


William E. Logan was appointed the first director of the Geological Survey in 1842. 
He and his assistant, Alexander Murray, undertook their first field work in 1843, and their 
collections formed the humble beginnings of the National Museum. Logan was much more 
than a mere geologist and his interests extended to other branches of natural science. His 
diaries contain accurate drawings of named plants. He wrote in his annual report for the 
year 1852-53: “It may be a consideration whether a growing country like Canada could not 
afford to anticipate what future importance may require in the nature of a national museum 
and at some future time not far distant, erect an appropriate edifice especially planned for 
the purpose.” 


In the meantime, the officers of the Geological Survey continued to collect for the 
geological museum. In 1856, Elkanah Billings, a palaeontologist, was added to the staff, 
the first of a number of specialists, and the legislation passed that year to continue the work 
of the Geological Survey specified the establishment of a geological museum, open to the 
public, to exhibit specimens, books and instruments. 


In 1874, the practice of recording the number of visitors to the Museum was com- 
menced; from May 1874 to April 1875 the number of visitors was 1,017 and by the year 
ended April 1896 it had reached 31,595. In 1874, the distribution of specimens of minerals, 
rocks and other natural history objects to schools was started with a donation to the Board 
of School Teachers of Elora, Ont. The first organized Museum lecture program was under- 
taken in 1912, with a series of lectures for young people after school; by 1915, Saturday 
morning lectures for children and evening lectures for adults—both features of the Museum 
program today—were in operation. 


_ *Prepared by Dr. A. W. Banfield, Director, Natural History Branch, and Dr. R. Glover, Director, Human 
History Branch, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 
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The scope of the Museum was enlarged in the “‘Act to make better provision respecting 
the Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada and for maintenance of the Museum 
in connection therewith’”’, of Apr. 28, 1877. In that Act the Survey was instructed ‘‘to 
study and report upon the flora and fauna of the Dominion”’ and ‘‘to continue to collect 
the necessary materials for a Canadian museum of natural history, mineralogy and geology’’. 
As early as the Act of 1856, the Geological Survey of Canada had been authorized “from 
time to time” to distribute publications relative to the Survey. From this authority 
developed the Museum’s celebrated series of scientific bulletins presenting the researches 
of its staff. 


The Act of 1877 established the Geological Survey and the Museum on a continuing 
basis and permitted the appointment of specialists in connection with natural history 
research. John Macoun was appointed to establish the division of biology in 1882. He was 
an eminent botanist who had accompanied the expedition of Sanford Fleming to explore 
Western Canada in 1871. Macoun’s report of 1874 laid the groundwork for the establish- 
ment of western Canadian agriculture. He also published a catalogue of Canadian birds. 
In 1895 under the third Director of the Geological Survey, George M. Dawson, the Museum 
entered the field of Canadian anthropology. 


Prior to 1880, the Museum occupied several buildings in Montreal but that year the 
Geological Survey moved to Ottawa, occupying the former Clarendon Hotel on Sussex 
Street. Construction of the Victoria Memorial Museum building was started in 1904 and 
the Geological Survey moved in in 1910. The Museum began an expanded program of 
research and exhibition under the direction of R. W. Brock, then Director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada. Unfortunately this program was curtailed during World War I be- 
cause the burning of the Parliament Buildings, in 1916, forced Parliament to occupy the 
Museum building until 1919. Later, expansion of the exhibition halls was handicapped by 
the Museum sharing its building with the National Gallery of Canada and the Geological 
Survey of Canada. 


However, in 1927, the Governor General in Council gave authority “‘to designate the 
museum branch of the Department of Mines as the National Museum of Canada’. In 
1950, the National Museum of Canada was transferred to the Department of Resources 
and Development (now the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources) and 
in 1964 it was transferred to the Department of the Secretary of State. Since the end of the 
Second World War, particularly after the appointment of Dr. Frederick J. Aleock as Chief 
Curator, the Museum has increased its research, education and exhibition staff in order to 
play a more important role in the cultural life of Canada and perform the tasks properly 
assigned to the National Museum of Canada. A new National Museum building will be 
constructed in the heart of Ottawa within the next few years. 


The responsibilities of a great museum include the collection, preservation, storage and 
study of objects related to the various disciplines that fall under its purview. The next 
step is the undertaking of research by specialists in those fields and the publication of their 
findings to increase the total knowledge of their subjects. Typically, museums exhibit 
items from their collections as intrinsically beautiful displays and also to teach the public 
the scientific background to the subjects. This leads to the educational program of museums 
which usually includes lectures, workshops, guided tours for children and activity groups, 
travelling exhibits, loans, library service, and radio and television programs. 


The National Museum of Canada is now organized to present all these facets for the 
enjoyment and education of the people of Canada. It is divided into two Branches— 
the Human History Branch and the Natural History Branch. The Human History 
Branch contains the Divisions of Archaeology, Ethnology and Folklore, and History, 
together with the Canadian War Museum and the National Aviation Museum. The 
Natural History Branch contains the Divisions of Zoology, the National Herbarium, and 
Geology and Palaeontology. Services common to both Branches are concerned with 
exhibitions, educational, technical and administration functions. In 1964-65 the staff 
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totalled 183, including 40 administrative and professional personnel, 81 technical, opera- 
tional and service personnel, 32 clerical personnel and 30 casual and prevailing rate em- 
ployees. 


The 1965 field research program in natural history included seven expeditions to various 
parts of Canada. The work included the conclusion of an investigation of the mammals 
of the northern Yukon Territory, studies of the avifauna of western Quebec and the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains in southwestern Alberta, the conclusion of studies of the 
herpetofauna of the Prairie Provinces and the mollusc fauna of the Hudson Bay drainage. 
The fishes of the Prince Rupert district were studied, as were the vascular plants of British 
Columbia. In addition, several taxonomic studies of certain invertebrate animal groups 
were sponsored at Canadian universities. 


The exhibition program in 1964-65 included the completion of a full-sized cougar 
diorama and a smaller sage grouse group. Work was started on three small bird dioramas— 
Rocky Mountain alpine birds, Point Pelee spring migrants and a Lake Erie hawk migra- 
tion—as well as on a full-sized Gatineau beaver group. The West Coast Indian exhibit 
was renovated and the Iroquois and Plains Indians exhibits were almost completed. Plans 
were laid for the exhibition halls to be built for the new National Museum Building, sched- 
uled for completion by the end of 1968. The education program continued with weekly 
lectures for adults, Saturday morning film programs for children, the junior nature club, 
the school loan collection, children’s classes, guided tours, and the Canadian collection of 
nature photographs. During 1964 the National Museum recorded 271,897 visitors, the 
Canadian War Museum 206,365, the National Aviation Museum 125,212, and the Na- 
tional Aeronautical Collection at Rockcliffe 22,891. 


During the past five years there has been a marked growth in the research carried out 
by the Human History Branch. Much of this is done under contract by scholars whose 
work is wholly or partly financed by the Museum, on the understanding that the Museum 
shall receive their collections and the right to publish their reports. This system has 
proved valuable in forging links between the National Museum and universities or other 
museums, and in developing archaeology and ethnology in Canada as well as in enriching 
the national collection and the Museum’s publications. The 1964 field research program 
in human history included a wide variety of work all across the country by Museum staff 
or by scholars under contract to the Museum. Among the projects undertaken or assisted 
by the Archaeology Division were research on the extinct Beothuk Indians of Newfound- 
land, research on the Debert palaeo-Indian site in Nova Scotia, a survey of the Temiscouata 
region of Quebec and various studies in Ontario, southern Keewatin and all provinces west 
of Ontario. The work of the Ethnology Division included studies of the Micmac language 
spoken in the Maritime Provinces, of songs and oral traditions in British Columbia and of 
stories connected with Eskimo “legend carvings” at Povungnituk, Que. The Division 
sponsored a conference at the Museum on Algonkian linguistics which was attended by 
specialists in this field from all over the Continent. Much work was:also done in planning 
future exhibits for all fields of human history. 


The exhibition program in 1963-64 included the completion of the Hall of Canadian 
Mammals and the renovation of the exhibits of small mammals and the Hall of Birds. The 
exhibition program continued with weekly lectures for adults, Saturday morning film pro- 
grams for children, the junior nature study club, the school loan collection, children’s 
classes, guided tours, and the Canadian collection of nature photographs. 


Section 3.—The Educations1 and Cultural Functions of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Many hours of educational and semi-educational programs are broadcast annually by 


the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s radio and television facilities. Whether these 
programs are directed to children or adults, entertainment is combined with information 
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whenever possible. Spoken-word programs, presented as readings, talks, discussions, 
documentary programs, dramatizations or in forms combined with music, cover a very 
wide range of interests. 


Programs of an adult education nature are presented frequently by the CBC English 
Networks, and co-operation in program planning is received from various educational 
organizations. The CBC is an active participant in the Joint Planning Commission, a 
body established by the Canadian Association for Adult Education for exchange of informa- 
tion and co-ordination of plans for adult education in Canada. 


Citizens’ Forum, a series broadcast on radio and television for many years by the CBC, 
uses discussions, public debates and small seminars to describe important issues of the day. 
Citizens’ Forum, or The Sixties as it is known on television, is arranged jointly by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education and the CBC. Its French counterpart, Place 
publique, is planned in co-operation with |’ Association canadienne de l'éducation des adultes. 
Similar types of broadcasts are prepared specially for rural listeners under National Farm 
Radio Forum which is arranged by the CBC in co-operation with the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture and the Canadian Association for Adult Education. This unique educational 
program involves listening groups who continue the discussion of the topic at the conclusion 
of the program and funnel their opinions to provincial and national centres for use and 
distribution. Other daily service and educational programs are provided for farmers. 
Country Calendar and Country-time are weekly half-hour television programs of a service 
and educational nature designed to keep farmers and the general public in tune with 
agricultural conditions and developments. Le réveil rural on radio and Les travaux et les 
jours on television are French-language counterparts of the English farm programs. 


In addition to Citizens’ Forum, the regular television program CBC Newsmagazine 
presents weekly interview and documentary programs. Caméra ’65 on the French tele- 
vision network reports on national and international events and actualities. A series of 
English television documentaries and dramatizations, entitled Hzplorations, examines 
questions in the fields of sociology and history. Special programs on the Winter Conference 
of the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs are also broadcast. This three-day weekend 
conference examines sociological questions in open meetings and group discussions. 


For a little more than a decade, the summer evening sessions of the Couchiching Con- 
ference have been broadcast. This week-long conference, organized jointly with the 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, examines Canadian and international affairs in open 
meetings and group discussions. Other radio programs of an educational nature are 
Science Review, which focuses on important discoveries in the field of the natural sciences 
and their branches, and L’ Université radiophonique internationale, a French network series 
of talks exchanged with other countries on cultural and scientific subjects. 


The French network series, Fémina, is presented five times a week for women 
listeners. ‘The French network also broadcasts a number of weekly programs dealing with 
fine arts, music, literature, theatrical arts, sciences, religion and philosophy under the 
auspices of Le Service des émissions éducatives et d’affaires publiques. 


Take Thirty, a week-day television show for women, has a different ‘flavour’ on each 
program—entertainment and interviews of performers; travel topics and features on events 
in Canada and abroad; cooking, child care and household management; discussions on 
social problems; and interviews with men and women from the sporting world. The 
closest radio counterpart of Take Thirty is Trans-Canada Matinée. 


In addition to its school and pre-school broadcasts and other entertaining and inform- 
ative children’s programs on radio and television, the CBC has given time to higher educa- 
tion through co-operation with universities in Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa to broadcast 
television series locally under the title Live and Learn. These programs have been designed 
to give a general appreciation of academic subjects such as physics, chemistry, literature 
and psychology. Experimentally, the University of Toronto and the CBC have produced 
Beginning Russian, through which viewers could prepare themselves for university course 
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credits; other experiments in the production of courses for university credits are in progress 
in Montreal. CBC Radio’s University of the Air presents lectures by professors distinguished 
in their particular fields. 


English network radio and television schedules of the CBC have always reflected the 
many facets of Canadian culture, the basic principles of a national broadcasting service 
in this country being that a national service must be a complete service for all sections of 
the population, link all parts of the country, be Canadian in content and character, and 
serve the two main language groups and the various geographical regions. The Learning 
Stage, which deals with literature, sociology, science, music, labour relations, philosophy, 
ecology, creative processes, theatre, arts, ethics, political science and French, is broadcast 
on CJBC Monday to Friday. ‘This is the only English program to be presented on the 
French-language CBC station in Toronto. 


As the centenary of Confederation draws near, the CBC has taken steps to share in 
celebrating the occasion in 1967. During the past three years, there has been an increase 
in the number of CBC programs devoted to Canadian ideals and heritage. Special programs 
have been produced for radio and television covering all phases of Canadian history, bring- 
ing, through dramatic documentary productions, the story of Canada to Canadians from 
coast to coast. Radio and television profiles of Canada’s political leaders have given new 
life to the pages of the country’s history and future programming plans include co-operation 
with the National Film Board in producing many more dramatic documentaries and 
biographies over the next few years. A start has been made on an oral-history project for 
which outstanding Canadians in many walks of life are presenting personal reminiscences 
on audiotape and film for future use. 


Section 4.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
National Film Board 


The National Film Board, an agency of the Federal Government, was established by 
Act of Parliament in 1939 and reconstituted by the National Film Act in 1950. In the 
years since its establishment, the Board has grown from a supervisory body over Canadian 
Government motion picture activities to a national documentary film-producing and 
-distributing organization whose films about Canada are seen wherever people may freely 
assemble. The Board produces and distributes filmstrips and still photographs on Cana- 
dian themes in accordance with its primary function outlined in the Act “to initiate and pro- 
mote the production and distribution of films in the national interest’. Films are produced 
primarily in the English and French languages and, whenever possible, foreign language 
versions are prepared to increase the usefulness of Board films in foreign countries. 


The 16mm. community film program is based on a nation-wide system of film circuits, 
film councils and libraries, strongly supported by organizations and individuals engaged 
in community activities. There are more than 700 national, provincial and community 
film distribution outlets from which thousands of 16mm. prints are available for public 
use throughout the country. These prints are acquired for circulation by purchase or 
by loan from the Board. 


A large part of the 16mm. community film audience is reached through classroom 
showings, indicating progress in the development of audio-visual aid programs in Canadian 
schools and universities. Another noticeable trend is the more selective use of films by 
community organizations and groups for particular purposes. ‘This is attributed in part 
to the availability of Board productions which present series of film studies related to 
central themes, and to the availability of a broad range of topics which include individual 
films particularly suited to group objectives and programs. 


Films produced by the Board are shown in commercial theatres and on television in 
Canada and abroad and newsreel features are also issued regularly for theatrical and 
television purposes. Distribution of theatrical subjects is arranged by contract with 
commercial distributing organizations. 
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Series of original films are shown regularly over English-language and French-language 
television networks in Canada. Individual films from the Board’s extensive general library 
are available to CBC and privately operated stations. Abroad, because of expanding 
television facilities in many countries, Board films are seen by audiences which could not 
otherwise be reached. 


In addition to commercial distribution through theatres and television in other 
countries, 16mm. print circulation is carried on through posts of the Departments of 
External Affairs and Trade and Commerce, through National Film Board territorial 
offices at London in England, Paris in France, New York, Chicago and San Francisco in 
the United States, New Delhi in India, and Buenos Aires in Argentina, as well as through 
libraries operated by various education agencies. Hundreds of prints of National Film 
Board films are also sold in other countries each year. Exchange agreements are in effect 
between the Board and government film-producing organizations in other lands; this means 
that films of various nations are freely exchanged with those of Canada, aiding international 
understanding. 


The National Film Board maintains a library of more than 150,000 still photographs, 
which are available at nominal cost to magazines, newspapers and other periodicals wishing 
to present current information about Canada. 


Section 5.—The Canada Council 


As a result of recommendations made by the Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, appointed in 1949, the Canada Council was estab- 
lished in 1957 to promote the study and the enjoyment of, and the production of works in 
the arts, humanities and social sciences. A sum of $100,000,000 from the public treasury 
was granted to the Council, one half of which was placed in a University Capital Grants 
Fund to assist institutions of higher learning to expand their building facilities in the arts, 
humanities and social sciences, and the remainder set up as an Endowment Fund, the cur- 
rent, annual income from which is approximately $3,150,000. In addition, the Canadian 
Parliament on Apr. 3, 1965, approved an unconditional grant of $10,000,000 to the Council 
to meet the Council’s most pressing needs in the arts, the humanities and the social sciences 
over the next few years. The Council expects to use the $10,000,000, and the interest 
earned on it before it is spent, over the next three years to add to the income from its En- 
dowment Fund. 


The Council is made up of 19 members appointed by the Governor in Council for terms 
of three years, plus a chairman and a vice-chairman who are selected for five-year terms. 
Members are ineligible for reappointment during the 12 months following their second 
consecutive term on the Council. The organization must meet at least three times a year 
to consider applications made to it by organizations and individuals across the country. 
The day-to-day administrative work is carried out by a permanent staff in Ottawa. 


University Capital Grants Fund.—A major responsibility of the Council has been 
toward Canada’s institutions of higher education. The Fund, which is now nearing 
depletion, has enabled the Council to make grants to universities and other institutions of 
higher learning by way of capital assistance in respect of building projects in connection 
with the arts, humanities and social sciences, with the following limitations: (1) a grant for 
any one project may not exceed one half the total expenditure made in respect of that pro- 
ject; (2) in any province the aggregate of the grants made may not exceed an amount that 
is in the same proportion to the aggregate amount credited to the University Capital 
Grants Fund as the population of the province (latest census) is to the aggregate population 
of the provinces in which there is a university or other similar institution of higher learning. 
By Mar. 31, 1965, almost $56,250,000 had been authorized for payment by the Council to 
81 institutions for a wide variety of buildings. Libraries, classrooms and residences 
claimed the major share. 
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Aids to Individuals.—Because in 1957 less than 10 p.c. of the graduate fellowships 
available in Canada were for studies in the humanities and social sciences, the Canada 
Council allocated over $1,000,000 from the income of the Endowment Fund to the estab- 
lishment of a scholarship and fellowship program to assist in meeting the rapidly growing 
needs of the future for university teachers. In seven years, almost 3,500 scholars have 
been aided through awards at the master’s, doctorate and postdoctorate level. As a 
further stimulus to academic pursuits, grants are made to universities to enable them to 
bring outstanding lecturers to their campuses and travel grants are awarded to permit 
Canadians to attend international conferences and thus maintain contact with scholars 
from other countries. 


Individual assistance is also given in the arts. In seven years, more than 1,100 scholar- 
ships have been awarded to enable singers, dancers, painters, writers and other performing 
and creative artists to continue their studies or perfect their arts. Other artists had bene- 
fited from the Council’s program of commissioning grants; such grants enable theatres, 
orchestras, soloists, art galleries or museums to commission and perform or display original 
works by Canadian artists. 


Aid to Organizations.—A large proportion of the revenue from the Endowment Fund 
is devoted to a program of assistance to organizations in the arts and letters. Since income 
from this source is limited, the Council seeks to support the best talent possible, which 
involves a large investment in some of the major population centres and at the same time 
covers other areas of the country. This it does by combining grants for excellent service 
in local or regional areas with awards to enable organizations to travel to more remote parts 
of the country where the arts are less readily available. It also seeks to ensure local support 
by insisting that organizations receiving grants find additional revenue from other sources. 
In the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, the Council gave $1,434,000 to organizations in the arts, 
humanities and social sciences. Of this sum, $1,192,000 went to arts organizations—about 
$370,000 to music, $115,000 for festivals, $572,000 for opera, theatre and ballet, $50,000 
for the visual arts and $60,000 for art publications. There were both large and small grants, 
and groups assisted ranged from the National Ballet of Canada ($95,000), the Montreal 
Symphony Orchestra ($50,000), the Canadian Opera Company ($75,000) and the Stratford 
Shakespearean Festival ($50,000) to Le ThéAtre de |’Estoc ($3,000), the London Public 
Library and Art Museum ($1,800) and the periodical The Fiddlehead ($500). These sums 
covered a variety of purposes, from regular seasonal programs to cross-Canada tours and 
the commissioning of new works. 


Considerably less assistance went to organizations in the humanities and social sciences 
since the bulk of the scholarship program is directed toward these subjects. Aid was given 
for special library collections, conferences and publications, and for several academic projects. 
Altogether, $242,000 was given for these purposes. 


UNESCO.—The Act establishing the Canada Council also provided that the organiza- 
tion should undertake certain functions in relation to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. The Council accordingly established a National 
Commission for UNESCO with 30 members and approximately 58 organizations with ‘‘co- 
operating body status’, and also provided the secretariat for the Commission. With the 
assistance of the National Commission, the Council is responsible for the co-ordination of 
UNESCO program activities in Canada, for Canadian participation in UNESCO program 
activities abroad, and for proposals for future UNESCO programs. In all these matters 
the Council works in close association with the Department of External Affairs and serves 
as the normal channel of communication between the Department and the Commission. In 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, the Council spent approximately $100,000 in respect to the 
National Commission. 
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Section 6.—Library Services 


The National Library.—The National Library of Canada came into existence 
formally on Jan. 1, 1953 by the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 330). On the same date it absorbed the Canadian Bibliographic Centre, which had been 
engaged in preliminary work and planning since 1950. The Act established a National 
Library Advisory Council, consisting of the National Librarian, who serves as Chairman, 
the Parliamentary Librarian, and twelve appointed members, at least one of whom must 
be from each of the ten provinces. 


By 1964, although the Library was still housed in temporary quarters and only a 
limited purchasing program could be undertaken, the book collection consisted of over 
250,000 volumes, supplemented by microcopies of more than 100,000 additional titles. 
Under the terms of the Copyright Act and the Library’s own Book Deposit Regulations, 
7,273 titles were received in the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, 5,204 of which were related in 
some direct way to Canada. 


Canadiana, the Library’s monthly catalogue of new books and pamphlets relating to 
Canada, described over 12,000 items in 1964; these included trade and general publications, 
and official publications of the federal and provincial governments. Canadiana has been 
published since 1950 and is cumulated annually; a cumulated index is in preparation.* 


The National Union Catalogue lists 9,500,000 volumes in 224 government, university, 
public and special libraries in all provinces. New accessions are reported regularly by these 
libraries, and the Union Catalogue thus forms a continuously up-to-date key to the main 
book resources of the country. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, the Reference 
Division was asked to locate nearly 30,000 titles and it is noteworthy that copies of 80 p.c. 
of them were found in Canadian libraries. About one third of the requests were for books 
in the field of science and technology and 80 p.c. were for books published since 1925. 


In addition to Canadiana, the National Library publishes bibliographies and the 
annual cumulation of the Canadian Index to Periodicals. 


A permanent National Library and Archives Building is under construction on Welling- 
ton Street west of the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa; the $10,000,000 building will be ready 
for occupancy late in 1966. 


The National Science Library.—The National Research Council Library serves as 
the library for the Council and as the National Science Library of Canada. Plans for 
developing a central scientific library were proposed as early as 1924 by the Honorary 
Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, established in 1916 and now known 
as the National Research Council (see pp. 390-397). The Library grew slowly until 1928 
when the Council’s first research laboratories were set up. Since then it has been developed 
to parallel the growth and expansion of the laboratories and the national interests and 
activities of the Council with the result that in 1953, under an agreement with the more 
recently established National Library, the National Research Council Library formally 
assumed responsibility for national library services in the fields of science and technology. 
By 1964, the Library’s collection, comprising over 560,000 volumes, was growing at the 
rate of 130,000 items a year and included journals and other serial publications, books, 
pamphlets and technical and research reports. The bulk of this material is housed in the 
main Library with smaller and more specialized collections in six branch Libraries. 


The resources of the Library are made available by means of an extensive inter-library 
loan and photocopying service. For purposes of current awareness, the Library issues 
twice a month its Recent Additions to the Library, and a list of Serzal Publications in the 
Library is also issued at frequent intervals through the use of data processing equipment. 


*A list of 400 selected titles of ‘‘Books About Canada”’, prepared by the National Library, appears in Chapter 
X XVII of this volume. 
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Reference and research services include answering requests for scientific information, 
literature searches and the compilation of abstracts and bibliographies, and the identifica- 
tion and location of obscure publications. 


The Canadian Index of Scientific Translations, a card index to the location of completed 
English translations in Canada and other countries, is maintained by the Library. Trans- 
lations of scientific articles prepared by the Library’s Translations Section are listed and 
made available in Canada and abroad. A complete English translation of the Russian 
journal Problemy Severa (Problems of the North) is also the responsibility of this Section. 


The National Science Library is responsible for the publication of the Union List of 
Scientific Serials in Canadian Libraries and the Directory of Canadian Scientific and Technical 
Periodicals. 


Public Libraries.—Municipal, regional and provincial public libraries serve most of 
the urban, suburban and rural population of Canada. Provincial government agencies are 
responsible for public library service and delegate this authority to municipal and regional 
boards, which organize, and largely finance, public library systems for local populations. 
Provincial agencies provide general supervision, grants and, in some cases, technical services 
and other assistance. 

In addition to books and other printed material for children and adults, they provide 
films and filmstrips and organize public lectures and other group activities. Public libraries 
are playing an increasingly important role in the lives of Canadian students of all ages, 
assisting them to complete school assignments and further their education. Distribution 
agencies include branches and depots, bookmobiles and other vehicles, boats in Newfound- 
land and aircraft in the Territories. 

In 1963, public libraries in Canada stocked more than 16,609,000 books and the total 
book circulation was 70,418,478 or 3.7 per capita. They spent $1.29 per capita on current 
operating payments and another 16 cents per capita on capital and debenture items, or a 
total of over $27,000,000. Local funds accounted for almost 80 p.c. of this amount and 
provincial grants for 13.2 p.c., the remainder coming from other sources. 


1.—Summary Statistics for All Public Libraries, 1963 


Stocks of 
Panton Books, Current Full- 
Province or Territory te a Libraries | Periodicals | Circulation | Operating Time 
eINe an Payments Staff 
Pamphlets 
No No No. $ No 
Newfoundland 3 815,082 704, 410 196,054 39 
Prince Edward Island 2 122,709 282,703 62, 409 9 
Nova Scotia - 14 441,352 2,333,327 811,304 108 
New Brunswick * 7 217, 844 1,243,944 261,322 48 
MMEDEC Meme a atnicin cris sores. 0158's 931, 237 2,575,077 5, 222,422 2,580,327 335 
Ontario 319 8,132,517 | 38,639,878 | 12,957,766 1,609 
Manitoba ; 19 562,131 3,051, 854 1,076,742 145 
Saskatchewan 59 738,023 2,531,121 1,186,199 160 
Alberta 150 1,482,140 | 6,074,890 1,932,993 231 
British Columbia 78 2,072,389 | 10,318,929 3,292,429 429 
Yukon Territory 1 a 15,000 30,105 3 
889 | 16,609,264 | 70,418,478 | 24,387,650 3,116 
874 | 15,580,359 | 65,143,573 | 21,931,095 25962 


University, College and School Libraries.—Libraries in 73 universities and colleges 
with enrolments of 100 or more full-time students had more than 9,000,000 volumes in 
stock in the academic year 1962-63, or 63 volumes per full-time student. Expenditures of 
these libraries averaged $80.08 per student and amounted to a total of more than $8,500,000. 
The full-time staff of the libraries numbered 1,446, almost one third of whom were pro- 
fessional librarians. 
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More than 2,000 schools in 281 urban centres of over 10,000 population had centralized 
school libraries in 1962-63, serving more than 1,213,000 pupils. These libraries contained 
6,084,702 volumes, or 5.0 per pupil served, and an average of $2.45 per pupil was spent on 
books and other library materials. One half of the libraries employed full-time or part- 
time librarians; the other libraries reported no staff. Most of the staff were employed in 
secondary schools. 


2.—Book Stocks in the Larger Academic Libraries and Enrolment Served, 
by Province, Academic Year 1962-63 


University and College Libraries Centralized School Libraries 
Expend- Payment 
Province Enrol- itures Enrol- for 
Libraries | Volumes ment per Libraries | Volumes ment Books 
Served |Full-Time Served per 
Student! Pupil 
No. No. No. $ No. No. No. $ 
Newfoundland............. 1 103,180 2,151 69.14 13 9,657 6,554 0.88 
Prince Edward Island..... 2 dl, col 804 23.63 8 22,440 4,459 1.05 
Nova' Scotia tat 2200s. 22k 9 601,548 7,495 52.25 60 116, 659 32,962 1.04 
New Brunswick........... 4 275,400 4,858 62.31 36 86, 002 22,947 LAT 
Gnebec 4 ee. arene 14 |2,295,060 33,174 76.55 831 |2,066,543 388,941 1:73 
Ontariods. see ett. cee 24 |3,891, 292 42 329 101.09 554 |1,882,528 421,232 3.05 
ManitoDea.: b.sse ee cae 8 493,799 8,872 60.23 65 267,211 42,573 3.08 
Saskatchewan............. 3 289,177 8,042 55.05 65 185, 226 27,557 4.43 
Atbertati. tet... eee hes 4 401,903 11,076 88. 82 230 649, 692 114, 967 3.24 
British Columbia......... - 702,498 17,236 70.75 205 798,744 151,001 2.16 
d EA Sp egret ame eae 73 (9,085,088 | 136,037 80.08 2,067 |6,084,702 |1,213,193 2.45 


1 Full-time and equivalent. 


Special Libraries.—The latest figures available for special libraries are for 1961. In 
that year 580 government and private special libraries contained more than 5,600,000 
volumes as well as large stocks of pamphlets, periodicals, microcards, microfilms and other 
material. Most of the special libraries were located in Ontario (250), Quebec (150), and 
British Columbia (52). 


Library Education.—Five Canadian universities give degree courses in library science 
—McGill, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and British Columbia. In 1964, there were 290 
bachelor of library science graduates, about 70 p.c. of whom were women. Almost 42 
p.c. secured positions in university libraries, about 25 p.c. in public libraries, over 7 p.c. 
in school libraries, and the remainder in special libraries and elsewhere. The median 
beginning salary of the graduates was $5,247. 


3.—Library School Graduates, 1964 


Graduates Destinations 
Lib School Oth asta 
ibrary School at— Public nites Sotiaol ther eginning 
a S$cnoo + 
Male Female Library Library Library Sass ts Salary 
No. No. No. No. No. No. $ 
McGill University..... 9 42 16 23 3 9 5,150 
University of Montreal. 14 ht 3 15 2 5 5,263 
University of Ottawa.. 16 17 2 11 3 17 5,050 
University of Toronto. 14 73 32 34 6 15 5,278 
University of British 
Colambis:s <2-<.6.... 15 29 8 20 4 12 5,125 
Totalst)-+.23--a.-. 68 172 61 103 18 58 5,247 


1 In addition, there were 50 graduates who did not report detailed information. 
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4.—Median Salaries of Librarians in Professional Positions, 1963 
Public Regional wee eee Pe: 
Libraries and Spe ce se Total 
Position in Centres of | Co-operative eee ES Oe | Professional 
over 25,000 Public Jabrary =a Librarians 
Population Libraries ey IES = 
| 
$ $ $ $ No. 
ihrer brbrarignes os la lads sce te Oakes 7,792 6,550 8,500 8,688 152 
Assistant Chief Librarian.............. 8,417 — — 8,312 30 
Division, Department or Branch Head. 6,990 6,562 7,750 6, 869 305 
(General Librarian. 60200.20. 22.20. 5,583 5,133 6,350 5,282 | 652 


CHAPTER VIII.—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


The characteristic problems of this country, particularly its large area, its small 
population and its unique industrial structure, have led to a typically Canadian organization 
of research. Early research was, of course, related to the primary industries. Geological 
mapping and agricultural research were almost the only areas of activity until the beginning 
of the present century. In 1898 research in the field of fisheries was assigned to an inde- 
pendent honorary board which has continued to the present as the Fisheries Research Board. 
In 1916 the Federal Government set up the National Research Council; its early duties were 
to encourage and stimulate research in the universities through grants and scholarships 
and it entered active research only with the establishment of its own laboratory system 
in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. Great expansion in scientific research took place 
during the War when the National Research Council assumed the responsibility for research 
for the three Armed Services including the development of atomic energy. At the end 
of the War, the Council returned to its previous activities—the promotion of research in 
the universities and research for secondary industry. The Defence Research Board was 
established in the Department of National Defence with responsibility for military research 
(see Chapter XX VI). In 1952, the Crown corporation, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
was established to proceed with the development of atomic energy in Canada, and certain 
other Crown corporations such as Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, Polymer 
Corporation Limited and Canada’s largest national utility, the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, developed important research programs. 


Industrial research has been slow to develop in Canada. While certain large industries, 
particularly the chemical industry and pulp and paper industry, had a long history of 
successful research effort, the primary resource base of other industries was not conducive 
to the establishment of research laboratories. Also, the prevalence of foreign-owned 
manufacturing companies exerted considerable influence on the development of industrial 
research. Canadian subsidiaries of foreign companies had ready access to the research and 
development results of their parent companies and Canadian companies had little incentive 


* A Selection of Canadian Achievements in Science and Technology, 1800-1964, compiled by Dr. John R. Kohr 
of the National Research Council, Ottawa, appears in the 1965 Canada Year Book, pp. 398-401. This is available 
in reprint form from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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to establish their own laboratories or to develop products specifically for the Canadian 
market. However, Canadian industry in general is now greatly extending research facilities 
and becoming much more aware of the advantages to be gained therefrom. 


There are no large profit-making research institutes in Canada although several 
laboratories are available to undertake consulting, testing and experimental work in 
technological and engineering fields. Nor are there many non-profit research institutes 
in operation. The Ontario Research Foundation is the largest of this type in Canada. 
It is a self-governing research institute that engages in research and development on 
contract for manufacturers, departments of government and on its own account. Although 
initially financed by an endowment fund subscribed partly from industry and partly from 
government, its current revenue is derived largely from sponsored research. The British 
Columbia Research Council operates in a similar manner. Co-operative research through 
research associations is likewise a minor factor in Canadian research activity. The Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute of Canada (see Forestry Chapter) is the only example of a 
major research association. This Institute’s operating funds are provided by industry but, 
from the outset, the Institute has represented a co-operative partnership between the 
Federal Government, McGill University and the pulp and paper industry. For many years 
the Government provided a grant which was replaced in 1956 by the construction and 
equipping of a laboratory for the use of the Institute. The Federal Government now has 
under way, at a cost of $3,000,000, an extension to these laboratory facilities to meet the 
increasing demands of the pulp and paper industry for more advanced and diversified 
research essential to the maintenance of its competitive position in world markets. 


Thus, there are three main sectors of research in Canada—government research, 
university research and research in industry. These three elements are covered in some 
detail in the following Sections and Subsections. 


Mechanism for the Federal Science Policy.—In the federal sphere, the ultimate 
authority for policy on science resides in the Cabinet. To exercise this authority there 
was established by the National Research Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as amended) a 
Cabinet committee known as the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. This Committee comprises those Cabinet Ministers having departments 
with scientific responsibilities and certain other Ministers who have an indirect concern 
with scientific affairs. These federal departments and agencies advise the Privy Council 
Committee on the scientific aspects of their own departmental responsibilities and on the 
organization and support of research required for their own purposes. The National 
Research Council, on the other hand, advises the Committee on general science policy, 
particularly on research in the universities, in industry and in fields not specifically the 
responsibility of the departments or agencies. 


In 1949 the Privy Council Committee broadened the structure of its advisory mechan- 
ism by the addition of an advisory body of senior officials to which it might turn for joint 
advice on the formulation and conduct of government scientific policies. Thus the Com- 
mittee has now two advisory bodies—the National Research Council and the Advisory 
Panel. The Council, being composed of non-government scientists representing the uni- 
versities, industry and labour, is admirably suited to keep the Committee informed of 
the effect of government policy on the scientific activities of the country at large and to 
advise on the actions necessary to maintain the universities and independent research 
institutes in a healthy condition. The Panel, on the other hand, being composed of senior 
government officials, is the appropriate body to consider government policy affecting 
departmental activities and to advise the Committee on government action. The President 
of the National Research Council, as chairman of both bodies, provides for co-ordination 
and the proper division of responsibilities. 

In 1964 Canada moved toward integration and stimulus of research with the creation 
of a Scientific Secretariat in the Office of the Prime Minister. The Secretariat was estab- 
lished as a result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government 
Organization and those of Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, former President of the National Research 
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Council. The first director and organizer of the new Secretariat is Dr. F. A. Forward, a 
former head of the department of metallurgy at the University of British Columbia. The 
Secretariat has the task of assembling, digesting and analysing information related to the 
Government’s scientific and technological activities, including their interrelationships with 
university, industrial and provincial scientific establishments. 


Section 1.—The National Research Council* 


History and Organization.—Organized research in Canada on a national basis 
dates from 1916 when the Government of Canada established the Honorary Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research—now known by the short title ‘‘National 
Research Council’. The early Council provided for the planning and integration of 
research work, organization of co-operative studies, postgraduate training of research 
workers, and prosecution of research through grants to university professors. This pro- 
motion and encouragement of research formed the basis of the Council’s work from 1916 
to 1924. 


The creation of a central research institute, to carry on research in pure science in 
relation to standards of measurement, quality and composition of material, and in science 
applied to the industries of Canada, had been urged as early as 1918. A special committee 
of Parliament endorsed the proposal and in 1924 the Research Council Act was revised 
to include national research laboratories. Temporary quarters were secured and research 
on magnesian refractories for steel furnaces was carried out so successfully that a wartime 
industry, established during World War I, was re-established on a large scale. As a result 
of this achievement, the Government, in 1929-30, provided funds for new research facilities. 


The National Research Building on Sussex Drive, Ottawa, was opened in 1932 and 
in 1939 construction was begun of an aerodynamics building on a 130-acre site on the 
Montreal Road, just east of the city. This site now comprises some 400 acres and houses 
most of the Council’s laboratories. A Prairie Regional Laboratory built on the campus 
of the University of Saskatchewan has been in operation since June 1948, and an Atlantic 
Regional Laboratory on the campus of Dalhousie University in Halifax, N.S., was opened 
in June 1952. 


Under the terms of the Research Council Act, the National Research Council has 
charge of all matters affecting scientific and industrial research in Canada that may be 
assigned to it by the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 
In discharging these responsibilities, the Council may undertake, assist or promote research. 
Its duties include the utilization of Canada’s natural resources; the improvement of in- 
dustrial processes and methods; the discovery of processes and methods likely to expand 
existing industries or to develop new ones; the utilization of industrial wastes; investigation 
and determination of physical standards, methods of measurement, and fundamental 
properties of matter; the standardization and certification of scientific and technical 
apparatus used by government and industry; the determination of standards of quality for 
materials used in public works and government supplies; investigation and standardization, 
at the request of industry, of industrial materials or products; and research intended to 
improve conditions in agriculture. The Council also has the duty of advising the Privy 
Council Committee on questions of scientific and technological methods affecting the 
expansion of Canadian industries or the utilization of the country’s natural resources. As 
a service to Canadian science, the Council maintains scientific liaison offices in Ottawa, 
London, Washington and Paris. The liaison officers abroad also serve as scientific attachés 
n the Canadian diplomatic missions. The National Research Council Library, with 
holdings of more than 500,000 volumes in science and technology (including 12,000 journals 
and other serials), acts as the National Science Library of Canada (see also p. 384). 


* Revised by Joan Powers, Public Relations Office, National Research Council, Ottawa. 
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The Council’s laboratories are organized in ten divisions and two regional laboratories, 
each with its own director. Six divisions are engaged in applied and fundamental studies 
in the natural sciences—biosciences, applied and pure chemistry, applied and pure physics 
and radiation biology. Four others are devoted chiefly to engineering work—building 
research, mechanical engineering, radio and electrical engineering, and the National Aero- 
nautical Establishment. The two regional laboratories carry out research related to the 
resources of the prairie and Atlantic regions. 


A Medical Research Council, fully responsible for the support of medical research 
but functioning under the general administration of the National Research Council, was 
established in November 1960 (see p. 295). 


The National Research Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents (Scien- 
tific), one Vice-President (Administration) and 17 other members, each of the latter 
group being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent industry, labour, 
and research in science and engineering. Many of the members are drawn from Canadian 
universities. The Council reports to Parliament through the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


The Council’s 1965-66 budget, excluding the provision for the activities of the Medical 
Research Council, is about $60,000,000, approximately $22,000,000 of which is required 
for foundation work—scholarships and research grants in science and engineering. The 
remainder is used to operate the laboratories and to provide for the Council’s industrial 
research assistance program. Of the Council’s 2,629 employees, some 749 are scientists 
and engineers. 


Links with Industry.—The application of science to Canadian industry has always 
been one of the major concerns of the National Research Council. Since 1917, repre- 
sentatives of industry, government and the universities have co-operated, through NRC 
Associate Committees, in solving pressing industrial and economic problems. There is a 
constant flow of personnel and information between NRC laboratories and those of in- 
dustry, and roughly 90 p.c. of the Council’s own effort involves applied research intended 
for industrial use. Contract research on specific projects and a wide variety of testing and 
standardization work are undertaken. Inventions from NRC laboratories are carried 
through the patent stage, then made available for manufacture through Canadian Patents 
and Development Limited (see p. 133). 


One of the Council’s most important activities is its Technical Information Service. 
This consists of field engineers who visit manufacturing establishments, and a staff of 
trained researchers in Ottawa who use the technical literature available through the Coun- 
eil’s Library. All inquiries are handled but the Service is particularly interested in helping 
small firms with no research or information facilities. Free advice is given on all aspects 
of materials and processing, equipment, plant design and packaging and on such topics as 
wage incentives and inventory control. 


Direct financial assistance for research performed by Canadian industry was begun 
by the Council during 1962. Under this arrangement the Council makes grants supporting 
long-term applied research and development work proposed and carried out by industry. 
Aid is given on a shared-cost basis, with industry supplying at least half the funds for any 
one project. Companies of all sizes, representing a wide range of industrial activity, are 
eligible for assistance and the companies retain all rights arising from the work. In 1964-65, 
at a cost of $2,200,000, the Council supported 121 research projects carried out by 78 
Canadian firms. This work gave rise, also, to more than 500 new research positions. 


Foundation Aspects.—University research in science and engineering has been 
supported by the Council since its inception in 1916. This aid has been of considerable 
help to the universities in building up the excellent graduate schools that now exist in 
Canada. Awards to individuals make up most of the university support program. In- 
cluded are research grants to university staff used for employing assistants and purchasing 
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equipment and supplies, postgraduate scholarships, and post-doctorate fellowships. Ap- 
proximately 1,700 research grants and 995 scholarships and fellowships were awarded in the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1965, at a cost of $17,800,000. 


General promotion and encouragement of university research—the remainder of the 
program—includes publication of seven Canadian journals of research; contributions to 
scientific organizations and functions, Canadian membership in international scientific 
unions, and the administrative costs of the program. Expenditures for these activities 
in 1964-65 totalled $1,300,000. An annual Report on University Support describes the 
foundation program in detail. 


In 1948 the Council instituted a program of post-doctorate fellowships, open to Cana- 
dians and to the nationals of all other countries. Originally these were tenable in the 
Council’s own laboratories but the training and experience brought to the work by the 
young scientists proved so stimulating that the program has been gradually expanded. 
Fellowships are now tenable at Canadian universities (these are considered part of the 
university support program), in the laboratories of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
and in the federal Departments of Agriculture, Forestry, Mines and Technical Surveys, 
and National Health and Welfare. In early 1965 more than 275 of these awards were 
being held, mostly in chemistry, physics and biology. 


Biosciences.—This Division’s program covers practical problems related to the 
national economy and fundamental studies in microbiology, biochemistry and biophysics 
as a basis for future application in agriculture, medicine and industry. 


Apparatus and techniques for preparing, preserving and storing food make up a 
large part of the work, with particular attention in recent years to food freezing, cold 
storage and refrigerated transport. Recent studies have involved further tests on a 
process developed in the Division and now widely used in industry for the immersion 
freezing of poultry, quality loss in poultry meat during freezing and refrigerated storage, 
and an improved cooling system for frozen food trucks. The physical and chemical reac- 
tions preventing coagulation in evaporated milk during sterilization were also investigated. 
Micro-organisms related to the preparation and preservation of food are studied, particu- 
larly those found in salted foods and in cheese, and those that grow at low temperatures. 
A national culture collection of about 3,000 yeasts, bacteria and fungi is maintained. 


Considerable effort is devoted, also, to questions of animal and plant physiology. 
Studies of the mechanisms by which mammals, birds and man adapt to cold have provided 
important basic information on cell, muscle and metabolic activity, and also serve to 
explain practical problems such as the high death rate of newly born caribou. Fundamental 
plant processes such as translocation are investigated, and an exhaustive study is being 
carried out on strains of blue-green algae believed responsible for cattle deaths. Plant 
fibres such as cellulose—the skeletal material of plants—and the structure and function of 
plant cells are also examined. 


Other studies involve fermentation mechanisms and enzymology, and the structures 
of proteins, carbohydrates and fats. One group, among other projects, is engaged in 
long-term statistical studies of protein variability in wheat and wheat exports. The work 
has been expanded recently to include the effects of weather factors on protein content. 


Radiation Biology.—The effect of radiation on living things, including people, will 
be the subject of research in a new National Research Council division in process of organiza- 
tion—the Division of Radiation Biology. The Division will be housed in a new building 
to be erected on NRC land on the south side of the Montreal Road in Ottawa in close 
proximity to the buildings housing the major applied Divisions of the Council. It is 
expected to be ready for occupancy in 1967 and recruiting of scientific staff has begun. 
A variety of types of radiation will be used, including ultra-violet light, gamma rays, 
X-rays, electrons and fast neutrons. The physical, chemical, functional and statistical 
changes brought about by irradiation of pure chemicals, biochemicals (enzymes and 
macromolecules), cells, tissues, micro-organisms, plants, animals and human or animal 
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populations will be investigated. Studies will also be made of radiations arising within 
biological materials as well as those originating outside. Where possible, observations 
will be made of the effects of radiations delivered at widely differing dose rates. The 
opening of the new Division will not result in any reduction in work at the Chalk River 
Nuclear Laboratories, but will expand the Canadian work in this field. 


Applied Chemistry.—The Division of Applied Chemistry is concerned with supplying 
new scientific information for the development of Canada’s natural resources and chemical 
industries. Although formerly much of the work involved the solving of immediate specific 
problems, a larger part of the Division’s effort is now being devoted to more basic studies. 
This avoids conflict with industrial laboratories and consultants and, in addition to pro- 
viding fundamental information, often produces practical results. For instance, a long- 
term investigation on the contacting of fluids and solids—an operation vital to many 
chemical engineering procedures—has resulted in a successful commercial operation for 
drying grain. The same method can be extended easily to chemical reactions and to 
removing liquids from other materials. 


Another long-term project of considerable industrial potential has concerned the 
factors responsible for the stability, or the destruction, of suspensions of solids in liquids 
and a method was devised for easily separating almost any suspended solid from the liquid 
surrounding it. This work was expanded recently to include the separation of dissolved 
solids. It has been shown that virtually all dissolved salts can be removed from water by 
filtration through an appropriate medium, and tests with other materials are in progress. 
Then, too, the study of chemical reactions at very high temperatures—carried on over the 
past several years—has resulted in the successful preparation of a stable polymer that 
could not be produced by conventional means. 


The twelve sections of the Division are: analytical chemistry, applied physical chem- 
istry, chemical engineering, colloid chemistry, high polymer chemistry, high pressure, 
kinetics and catalysis, metallic corrosion and oxidation, metallurgical chemistry, physical 
organic chemistry, rubber, and textile chemistry. Much of the work falls under the general 
headings of petroleum or corrosion chemistry, in that several sections work on topics related 
to one of these fields. 


Pure Chemistry.—The Division of Pure Chemistry is organized around a nucleus 
of outstanding Canadian chemists who direct about 50 young post-doctorate fellows from 
all over the world. The work consists of long-term fundamental investigations in physical 
and organic chemistry. 


The work in organic chemistry includes investigation of the structures of alkaloids, 
studies of the infrared spectra of steroids, and the synthesis of porphyrins and of compounds 
labelled with isotopes. Other sections deal with chemical kinetics and photochemistry, 
the study of the ionization potentials of free radicals by mass spectrometry, Raman and 
infrared vibrational spectroscopy, organic crystal semi-conductors, and the application of 
high resolution proton magnetic resonance techniques to the study of hydrogen bonding 
and other molecular interactions. Still others study certain aspects of surface chemistry 
such as the thermal properties of simple solids and imperfections in the bulk and the sur- 
face of alkali halide crystals, the heats of micellization by microcalorimetry, and the 
thermodynamics and stress-strain relationships associated with the absorption of fluids by 
active carbons. There is also a small group interested in the chemistry of fats and oils. 


Applied Physics.—The work in applied physics is divided between research projects 
likely to be of practical value and the continual development of the fundamental standards 
on which measurements generally are based. All the fundamental physical standards for 
Canada are housed and serviced in the Applied Physics Division, which has primary 
standards equal to any in the world in the fields of mass, length, time, electricity, tem- 
perature and radiation. The sections of the Division are: acoustics, diffraction optics, 
electricity, heat and solid state physics, instrumental optics, interferometry, mechanics, 
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photogrammetric research, radiation optics, and X-rays and nuclear radiations. Industrial 
problems receive considerable attention, particularly calibration work and industrial noise 
abatement. 


Examples of specific projects under way include a study of physiological noise and its 
relationship with the threshold of hearing, researches directed toward improving the 
resolving power of optical systems, the design of a hydrogen maser offering potential as a 
frequency standard for defining time, measurements on various metals and ceramics aimed 
at elucidating the mechanism of heat transfer at high temperatures, the establishment of 
an international standard neutron source, and investigation and application of the very 
intense and very monochromatic radiation emitted by gas lasers. Several of the Division’s 
developments are being produced commercially; among these are noise-excluding ear 
defenders, a revolutionary analytical plotter for making maps from aerial photographs 
(available in two models—one for military and the other for civilian use), six- and five- 
figure potentiometers, and a precision direct reading thermometer bridge. 


Pure Physics.—Investigations are under way on cosmic rays and high-energy particle 
physics, low-temperature and solid-state physics, plasma physics, spectroscopy, theoretical 
physics and X-ray diffraction. The work is on fundamental problems that do not have 
immediate application but advance the frontiers of knowledge and supply the basis for 
further progress in the applied fields. Important advances in the study of cosmic rays and 
energetic particles have been made by means of a specially designed instrument package 
operating aboard the Canadian earth satellite Alouette. The package is sending back vital 
new information about the Van Allen radiation belts and about the artificial belts created 
by atomic explosions. (See pp. 402-404.) 


The low-temperature and solid-state group studies the electrical, thermal and mechan- 
ical properties of metals and semi-conductors especially at very low temperatures. The 
plasma physics group, established in 1963, is making basic contributions to a field which 
may, in the long run, prove to be of importance in problems of controlled nuclear fusion. 
In the spectroscopy group, the structures of atoms and molecules are investigated by means 
of their microwave, visible and ultra-violet spectra, and considerable work has been done on 
optical masers. The theoretical physics group is at present concerned mainly with theo- 
retical problems basic to the field of plasma physics. 


The X-ray diffraction laboratory undertakes fundamental work in molecular and 
crystal structure and identification problems for government laboratories. X-ray diffrac- 
tion methods are extremely valuable for identification purposes as they are non-destructive 
and require only very small amounts of material. Two of the major projects concern 
narcotics and vanadium minerals. 


Building Research.—Technical improvements in housing are the primary concern 
of this Division. The research program therefore covers all aspects of housing design, 
building materials and components, and studies in soil, snow and ice mechanics. Regional 
stations engaged in research and information are maintained in Halifax, Saskatoon, Vancouver 
and Norman Wells. 


Examples of Division projects are the behaviour of cement aggregates and light- 
weight concretes; the materials and techniques of masonry construction and plastering; 
atmospheric corrosion of metals; paint and acoustics research; and examination of the 
performance of walls, windows, chimneys and domestic heating systems. Other studies 
involve humidity in buildings, air conditioning design data, snow and wind loads on 
structures, the properties of various soil types including permafrost and muskeg, and the 
effects on buildings of ground vibrations caused by earthquakes. A unique fire research 
laboratory provides facilities for all types of fire resistance, fire prevention and fire fighting 
tests. As the Division concentrates on building problems peculiar to Canada, much of the 
work concerns the performance of buildings and building materials in cold weather. In 
this connection, double-glazed windows and lightweight metal and glass curtain walls, 
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used increasingly in modern buildings, have been examined. Special studies have been 
made to improve winter building techniques and there is a section devoted to problems of 
building in the Far North. 


Many results of the Division’s research are expressed in the National Building Code, 
an advisory document of building standards now used by municipalities accounting for 
half the total urban population of Canada. The Division also provides the secretariat 
and considerable technical assistance to the Advisory Committee that produces the Code. 


Mechanical Engineering.—This Division works mainly in the fields of mechanics, 
hydrodynamics (hydraulic engineering and naval architecture) and thermodynamics. Exten- 
sive testing and specification work is undertaken for a variety of industries and for govern- 
ment departments. Much of the work consists of continuing projects related to land, sea 
and air transportation. 


The mechanics activities include mathematical analysis and computation, the develop- 
ment of instruments and servomechanisms, and research on mechanical devices such as 
gears. One group, working in the field of bio-medical engineering in collaboration with 
surgeons, has devised a tool for end-to-end joining of blood vessels by a simple stapling 
operation. 


In hydraulics, a number of investigations and models have been made for improving 
Canadian harbours. A new kind of breakwater has been developed which absorbs waves 
rather than reflecting them, and a breakwater utilizing this principle has been constructed 
at Baie Comeau. A promising scheme has also been developed for reducing silt accumula- 
tion in harbours by wave energy. The ship laboratory has continued its studies on pro- 
peller, rudder and hull design and performance. 


Railway work is devoted mainly to locomotives and the riding qualities and mechanical 
behaviour of freight cars. Improved braking systems and cheaper fuels, lubricants and 
injectors have been developed. A long-term study is being made of the possible use of gas 
turbines in locomotives. The application of gas turbines to aircraft taking off and landing 
vertically is also being explored, together with the thermodynamic, aerodynamic and 
control problems that this type of aircraft involves. Considerable research is being 
done on the behaviour of lubricants at high pressures, and that of gases at extremely 
high temperatures. 


National Aeronautical Establishment.—The National Aeronautical Establishment 
is designed to meet the aeronautical research needs of military and civil aviation, to co- 
operate with the Canadian aircraft industry, and to carry out its own research program. Its 
studies therefore centre around problems of aerodynamics, aircraft structures and materials, 
and flight mechanics. 


Aerodynamics research from low speeds up to about 4} times the speed of sound is 
carried out in the Establishment’s wind tunnels. Considerable attention is being given at 
present to low-speed problems of vertical and short take-off aircraft. Other studies include 
work on the aerodynamic characteristics of high-thrust propellers, on wings with submerged 
fans and on wings immersed in powerful slip-streams. The research on structures and 
materials involves investigation of aircraft accidents, the theory of structures, fatigue and 
fracture, flight loads statistics and aircraft hydraulics. The flight mechanics program 
covers research on flight safety and flying stability and control, the development of a crash 
position indicator for locating crashed aircraft, atmospheric physics, anti-submarine mag- 
netometry, and the avoidance of aircraft collisions. 


A growing and highly diversified program of assistance to smaller industries is develop- 
ing. Most of the work relates to product development, product improvement, or testing. 


Radio and Electrical Engineering.—The work of this Division includes engineering 
problems of interest to Canadian industry and fundamental research in electrical science. 
The Division co-operates with the Armed Services and associated industries in designing, 
producing and evaluating new equipment. 
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Engineering problems include long-range transmission of high-voltage direct current, 
corona studies, electronic aids to navigation, current and potential transformer inves- 
tigations, rocket telemetry, and the development of electronic medical instruments and 
operating-room facilities. The Division maintains the best-equipped antenna laboratory 
in Canada and provides considerable assistance to Canadian industry in the development 
and manufacture of new antennas and radomes. Examples of recent developments by 
the Division are a compact transistorized marine radar for use by pleasure craft and fishing 
vessels, an underwater crash position indicator for locating submerged aircraft, an area 
display electrocardiograph showing the time variation of heart voltage between 70 points 
on the body, and a creative tape recorder much in demand by electronic music studios. 
A highly mobile counter-mortar radar designed by the Division went into commercial 
production in 1961. 


Fundamental studies are carried out in the fields of radio astronomy, upper atmosphere 
research, surface physics, and solid state physics. The Division is currently developing a 
radio observatory in Algonquin Park which will feature a radiotelescope having a parabolic 
reflector 150 feet in diameter. This apparatus is expected to be fully operational in the 
spring of 1966. A radiotelescope 33 feet in diameter is now in operation at the site. 


Atlantic Regional Laboratory.—The Atlantic Regional Laboratory is engaged in 
practical and fundamental studies related to the resources and industries of the Atlantic 
Provinces. The work follows three general lines: chemical reactions at high temperatures; 
structures and reactions of naturally occurring organic compounds; and the biochemistry 
and physiology of fungi, marine algae, mosses, lichens, ferns and higher plants. Examples 
of specific projects are studies of the nucleic acids of seaweeds, a botanical survey of the 
peat bogs of Newfoundland and Labrador, and the determination of the molecular structure 
of several new substances isolated from marine plants. A number of new compounds 
have also been isolated from land plants, and these are being investigated. The high 
temperature studies are aimed at providing basic information of use in steel-making and 
related industries. 


A recent development of considerable significance is the establishment of a close work- 
ing relationship with Dalhousie University at Halifax. Under the new arrangement, 
students acceptable to the University’s Faculty of Graduate Studies may now carry out 
research in the Atlantic Regional Laboratory, directed by Laboratory staff members 
holding unpaid appointments in the Faculty. The immediate aim of the scheme is to 
expand the facilities for graduate studies in the Atlantic region. In the long run, the 
objective is to help create a strong scientific background conducive to large-scale develop- 
ment by industry. 


Prairie Regional Laboratory.—One of the chief aims of the Prairie Regional Labora- 
tory is to develop wider uses for crops grown on the prairies. This is achieved by deter- 
mining potential uses of crops now in production and by encouraging the production of 
new crops to meet specific needs. Research is therefore carried out on the properties and 
reactions of plant components, and on the biological, chemical and engineering processes 
for turning them into other compounds. The development of oil-seed crops as alternatives 
to seed crops has received considerable attention. 


For some time, the Laboratory has studied major plant constituents such as carbo- 
hydrates, protein, starch, lignin and fibres. An example of this work is the definition of 
the chemical structure of several polysaccharides found in cereal grains and important in 
baking, milling and fermentation technology. Attention is also being given to minor plant 
constituents—such as phenols, flavonoids and terpenes, which are known to have fungicidal 
and germicidal properties. A laboratory has been set up to systematically study extractives 
from local plants and shrubs. 


The engineering and process development group is engaged in research on continuous 
fermentation processes, pulping processes on wood and straw fibres, and the effects of 
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glyceride structure of fats and oils on the quality of margarines and shortenings. Large- 
scale processing and pilot-plant-scale operations are carried out. There is also a group 
working in the field of mycology, which is concerned with the production of new chemicals, 
antibiotics, alkaloids and amino acids. 


Section 2.—Research in the Atomic Energy Field* 


Recent Developments and Prospects.—The first major fruits of Canadian atomic 
energy research now appear close at hand. The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario is constructing a multi-unit nuclear electric generating station at Pickering near 
Toronto. Each unit will generate 500 megawatts (1 megawatt = 1,000 kilowatts) and 
beginning in 1970 it is planned to bring into operation the first four units at yearly intervals. 
Estimates indicate that the power will be generated for less than 4 mill/kwh. (0.4 cents 
per kilowatt hour) and will be competitive with that from other available types of thermal 
generating station. The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission is also entering the nuclear 
field with a 250-megawatt prototype nuclear generating station of advanced design. Like 
the earlier CANDU (Canadian Deuterium Uranium) reactors, the design employs natural 
uranium as the fuel and heavy water as the moderator but the heat will be carried from the 
fuel by boiling ordinary water instead of by heavy water at a pressure sufficient to prevent 
boiling. The design is distinguished by the title CANDU-BLW-250 (Canadian Deuterium 
Uranium-Boiling Light Water-250 megawatts). 


The first nuclear power demonstration (NPD) reactor, CANDU-PHW-20 (Pressurized 
Heavy Water-20 megawatts) at Rolphton, Ont., gave very good service in 1964, achieving 
a capacity factor of 82 p.c., exceeding the target of 80 p.c. Moreover, in December 1964 
and January 1965, when the target was 96 p.c., a capacity factor of 98 p.c. was achieved. 
Construction of the 200-megawatt station at Douglas Point on Lake Huron should be 
completed in 1965. 


Canadian heavy water power reactors are also under construction in India and Pakistan. 
To meet the prospective large demand for heavy water, two production plants are being 
constructed in Canada by private industries and the purchase of a total of 2,500 tons of 
heavy water has been underwritten by the Federal Government. 


Although nuclear power is expected to restore the world market for uranium, the major 
build-up is expected in the 1970’s. The high energy yield from the fission of uranium is 
the key to economic nuclear power. The yield is so high that the cost of the raw uranium 
is a very minor component of the cost of electric power. It is about 5 p.c. of the total 
and may be contrasted with 50 p.c. or more paid for coal in some large conventional gener- 
ating stations. The largest component in the over-all economy of nuclear power systems is 
reactor plant construction and a minor (10 p.c. to 15 p.c.) component. is fuel fabrication. 


In the past, the major atomic energy activity in Canada was uranium mining and 
refining for export in support of military uses. Circumstances have changed so greatly 
that the Government has announced a policy of no further exports for nuclear weapons but 
encourages export for peaceful purposes such as nuclear power. 


It is also significant that since lower unit power costs result from larger stations, there 
is a new incentive for large utilities to export power from their systems and to interconnect 
centres of load by high voltage transmission even over long distances. All users of electricity 
also benefit from the new trend to lower rates the greater the demand. 


The Canadian designs of nuclear power reactor appear capable of adapting to the 
largest capacities desired and of taking advantage of changes in the market value of natural 
uranium and of reprocessed fuel to reach even lower power costs as the scale of operations 
increases. 


Ri 4 Thole by Dr. W. B. Lewis, Senior Vice-President (Science), Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
ver, Ont. 
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Organizational Arrangements.—Three Federal Government organizations have the 
basic responsibilities for atomic energy in Canada: (1) the Atomic Energy Control Board, 
responsible for all regulatory matters concerning work in the nuclear field; (2) Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited, with a double function as a producer of uranium and as the 
Government’s agent for the purchase of uranium from private mining companies; and (3) 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, concerned with nuclear research and development, the 
design and construction of reactors for nuclear power, and the production of radioactive 
isotopes and associated equipment, such as cobalt-60 Beam Therapy units for the treatment 
of cancer, and large installations for the sterilization of medical supplies and other uses. 


The Atomic Energy Control Board does not itself conduct research but it gives sub- 
stantial grants to universities to further independent studies and to provide the equipment 
without which the universities would find it difficult to train the nuclear research workers 
of tomorrow. The National Research Council also has made grants in the atomic energy 
field. In 1964-65 the total of these grants was $2,450,000. 


‘Eldorado operates research and development laboratories in Ottawa and uses them 
to support its uranium mining and processing at Beaverlodge in northern Saskatchewan 
and its refining plant at Port Hope, Ont. Eldorado co-operates with the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys, which carries out background research on the production 
and use of uranium. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL) has an eleven-man Board of Directors, 
including individuals from private industry, public and private power companies and the 
universities. The company’s major plant, the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, is near 
Chalk River, Ont., and a second plant, the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment, 
is near Pinawa in Manitoba. The company’s Head Office and AECL Commercial Products 
are in Ottawa. AECL Power Projects in Toronto directs the engineering of power reactors 
and nuclear generating stations and operates as consulting nuclear engineers. The design 
and construction of NPD, the demonstration plant, was carried out by collaboration between 
AECL, the Canadian General Electric Company Limited and Ontario Hydro. Power 
Projects, with the assistance of Ontario Hydro, designed and constructed the Douglas Point 
station. By agreement, Ontario Hydro will purchase the plant when it is in satisfactory 
operation. The large units of the Pickering station are being built by Ontario Hydro using 
Power Projects as consulting nuclear engineers. An Advisory Committee on Atomic Power 
Development keeps all other utilities fully informed of the progress being made. This 
Committee, which was set up by the Federal Government in 1954, meets periodically to 
assess the economic prospects of nuclear power throughout the country. 


Because of the great pace of technological development in nuclear power throughout 
the world, AECL devotes a major effort to collaboration with many organizations. These 
include industrial firms and the scientific and engineering departments of universities in 
Canada and, through foreign government agencies and several international organizations, 
many technical groups in other countries. For example, the Canadian General Electric 
Company has designed and constructed WR-1, an organic-cooled experimental reactor, for 
the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment, on a fixed price negotiated contract. The 
Canadian General Electric and Canadian Westinghouse companies are AECL’s chief con- 
tractors for fuel element fabrication, and other work related to Canada’s nuclear power 
program is carried out in collaboration with Shawinigan Engineering, Orenda Engines 
Division of Hawker Siddeley Canada Limited, Dilworth, Secord, Meagher and Associates, 
Atlas Steel Limited and Montreal Engineering Company Limited. In general, AECL’s 
policy is to stimulate the interest of private industry in the development of nuclear power 
so that these firms can take over construction of power plants when the time arrives, leaving 
AECL free for fundamental studies and developing new reactor concepts. For some years 
AECL expects to continue a consulting engineering role in the design of nuclear generating 
stations. AECL also lends general support to the nuclear and related studies of Canadian 
universities and lets contracts to the universities on specific problems. 
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To support their activities in this field, both industry and universities need ready 
access to information. This was one reason why industry set up the Canadian Nuclear 
Association, a body that has held a highly successful series of annual conferences at which 
both progress and the prospects for the future are reviewed. A commercially published 
magazine, Canadian Nuclear Technology, maintains the flow of general information and 
opinion. Detailed technical information is available principally from the library of the 
Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, which lends about 500 items a month from its com- 
prehensive collection of the world’s nuclear literature. Information is also distributed from 
extensive depository collections at the libraries of the University of British Columbia, 
McMaster University and the National Research Council and from seven smaller collections 
located across Canada. 


In the international field, close ties are kept with the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, both of which have 
representatives permanently at Chalk River. There is an agreement with the United 
States for co-operative work on heavy-water-moderated reactors; it provides for the free 
exchange of all technical data in this field and a commitment by the United States to spend 
$1,000,000 yearly on research and development related to reactors of Canadian design. 
Collaboration has also been established with the International Atomic Energy Agency, the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, and Euratom, as well as with 
Australia, West Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Pakistan, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
U.S.S.R. and, less formally, with Denmark, France and Norway. In India, a major experi- 
mental reactor—the Canada-India Reactor—similar to NRX at Chalk River was con- 
structed and was formally inaugurated in January 1961. 


A 200-megawatt plant similar to that at Douglas Point is being constructed in India 
on a co-operative basis, known as the Rajasthan Atomic Power Project (RAPP). India 
has announced plans to install a second similar unit on the same site and two more units 
on another site near Madras. Pakistan has entered into an agreement to purchase from 
the Canadian General Electric Company a 130-megawatt station for the Karachi area. 


Research and Research Facilities.—At the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, 
basic and applied research is carried on by about 200 professional scientists and engineers 
supported by 300 technicians devoted to research in nuclear physics, nuclear chemistry, 
_radiobiology, reactor physics, radiation chemistry, environmental radioactivity, physics 
of solids and liquids, and other subjects, using as their primary facilities the two major 
reactors, NRX and NRU, the auxiliary reactors, ZEEP, PTR and ZED-2, the tandem 
Van de Graaff accelerator and analytical facilities such as a precision beta-ray spectrometer, 
mass spectrometers, electron microscopes, multi-channel pulse analysers, automatic re- 
corders, and analogue and digital electronic computers. 


Basic research is carried on in many fields, especially that of the structure of atomic 
nuclei and of the interactions of neutrons, not only with individual nuclei but also with 
liquids and crystalline solids, particularly those involving energy transfer. For nuclear 
structure studies, the tandem Van de Graaff has made pioneer work possible by providing 
multiply-charged ions of precisely known energy and direction. It has proved possible to 
produce nuclei in specific energy states by different routes and to identify and analyse the 
states, thereby deducing the spin and other characteristics and discovering, for example, 
three correlated series of rotational states in the nucleus neon-20. Not only is this impor- 
tant to a basic understanding of nuclear structure but it also finds application in unravelling 
the complex of nuclear reactions responsible for the genesis of nuclei in the interior of stars. 


Studies of neutron interactions with matter are made possible by the intense beams of 
neutrons available from the NRU reactor. By monitoring the neutrons in cosmic radiation, 
it has been possible to find correlations with the occurrence of solar flares and contribute 
to the recent advances of knowledge of phenomena in interplanetary space. Isotope 
techniques have brought about revisions in the basic theory of chemical reactions induced 
by radiation. This basic research may find a useful application in the technology of using 
an organic liquid as coolant in nuclear power reactors. 
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The research facilities of the NRX and NRU reactors have continued to attract 
individual scientists as well as teams from universities and from other countries. The 
international study on the scattering and slowing of neutrons by moderators and other 
materials of interest at high and low temperatures is drawing successfully to a close. More 
facilities for studying radiation damage under closely controlled conditions are coming 
into use. These include devices for measuring creep of metals under stress and fast neutron 
bombardment at controlled temperatures. 

The first major installation at the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment 
(WNRE) is the organic liquid-cooled, heavy-water-moderated experimental reactor WR-1, 
to be commissioned in 1965. Under a special agreement the facilities of this reactor will 
be shared with the USAEC and their contractors. The facilities are specially suited for 
development work toward large reactors of a similar type that have been selected by the 
USAEC as promising for their water desalination program. The facilities of WR-1 are 
quite extensive and can be applied to development work also with other coolants such as 
boiling water and superheated steam. Laboratory facilities at WNRE are specially suited 
to studies of the effects of radiation and a wide program from molecular biology to radiation 
chemistry and reactor engineering is envisaged. 


Nuclear Power Development.—Much of the success of the CANDU series of reactors 
is attributable to the engineered design of the fuel tested in many experimental irradiations 
under conditions that are more exacting than normal service. The fuel is uranium dioxide 
specially prepared from natural uranium entirely in Canada. Strings of pellets of sintered 
oxide are charged into thin-walled zirconium alloy tubes. The tubes deform slightly in 
service in a determined manner that has proved satisfactory. The migration of the fission 
product atoms, especially the gases, has been extensively studied and satisfactory operating 
conditions established for the full energy yield of 9,000 megawatt-days per ton of uranium 
and more. This energy yield is so great that there is no need to make provision for process- 
ing the spent fuel and the prospective fuelling cost is less than one mill (0.1 cent) per kilowatt 
hour of electricity. This cost may be compared with about three mills from coal at $8 
per ton. The low fuelling cost is most important because Canada has access to such an 
abundance of coal, oil and natural gas that the competitive cost level for electric power is 
lower than in many other countries. 

The low fuelling cost derives as much from the details of the design proposed as from 
the general type of reactor chosen. Some of the important features seem worthy of mention. 
At Douglas Point the first full-scale plant will generate 220 megawatts with a steam-cycle 
efficiency of 33.3 p.c., so that the reactor has to supply 660 thermal megawatts to the steam- 
raising plant. ‘The reactor is essentially a tank of heavy water, 20 feet in diameter and 
16.5 feet long, lying horizontally. It is penetrated by 306 fuel channels parallel to the axis on 
a nine-inch-square lattice. Each channel is a zirconium-alloy pressure tube of 3.25 in. 
inside diameter and about 0.16 in. thick. The fuel consists of bundles of 19 rods, 0.6 in. 
in diameter and 19.5 in. long, made of dense uranium dioxide in thin zirconium-alloy tubes. 
Heat is taken from the fuel directly by heavy water that passes at 560°F. to the steam 
boiler, where normal water is raised to saturated steam at 483°F. and 38 atmospheres. 
These details show that the design represents a considerable advance over that originally 
conceived in 1956, and the improvement bears promise that continued progress will lead 
to costs well below the economic target. As examples of the advance, it may be noted that, 
for the same electric power output, the total heat production of the reactor has been brought 
down from 790 to 700 megawatts, the efficiency of the steam cycle itself has risen from 
27.9 p.c. to 33.3 p.c., and the length of fuel rod has been reduced from 86 to 30 kilometers. 
The prospective fuelling cost has dropped from 1.85 mill/kwh. to 1.0 mill/kwh. On the 
other hand, no over-all reduction has been achieved in the capital cost estimates which 
remain in the range of $300 to $400 per electrical kilowatt for the whole plant. However, 
a reduction is expected now that manufacturing experience has been gained which can be 
used in future construction. Even greater reductions in unit power cost will result at 
Pickering from the increase in the capacity of the reactor to 500 megawatts of electricity 
and the incorporation of several such units in a large generating station. 
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An evaluation was presented at the third United Nations Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva in September 1964 of cost estimates of several preliminary 
designs of large power reactors using heavy water as moderator. These designs represented 
types for which development work was well advanced. The differences lie in the choice of 
heat transfer fluid or ‘coolant’ and the steam cycle. Basically there are three coolants— 
heavy water, ordinary or light water, and an organic liquid. The heavy water could be 
under pressure to prevent boiling or to allow some boiling. Light water would have to 
boil or be in the form of ‘fog’ or ‘wet steam’. The organic liquid must not boil. All types 
have excellent economic promise and it was decided to develop the boiling light water type 
chiefly for two reasons. By taking the steam direct to the turbine a boiler or heat-exchanger 
is eliminated and the efficiency is raised. The second advantage is a relaxation of the 
strictness of control of leaks needed with hot heavy water, both because of its cost and 
because of the toxicity of the tritium it contains. Some development of the organic liquid 
system continues under a new agreement with the United States in support of its program 
to develop such a system for water desalination as well as for power. 


Most of this development work centres on establishing the properties of materials for 
the arduous environment of high temperatures, and radiation effects affecting the solids 
and the fluids. In ordinary engineering, the three parameters of stress, temperature and 
time lead to complex analyses, especially when corrosion and atomic diffusion are active. 
In reactors, irradiation is a fourth and major parameter. Thus, materials development 
still calls for a major scientific and engineering program of studies. 


Section 3.—Space Research in Canada* 


The interests of Canadian scientists engaged in space research continue to be mainly 
in the field of aeronomy with particular, though not exclusive, emphasis on the high- 
latitude atmospheric and magnetospheric phenomena which are now generally believed 
to be related to the various disturbances on the sun. Canada, with its large land mass 
extending on both sides of the auroral zone, is ideally located for studies of medium- and 
high-latitude atmospheric phenomena and Canadian scientists have long been active in 
this exciting field. While many of the older programs of ground-based observations are 
still of great importance and are being carried out, the new measurements from satellites 
and rockets are making a significant contribution to knowledge of solar-terrestrial relations 
and in the next few years the importance of thes2 studies using the new space techniques 
will increase. 


The satellite program of the Defence Research Board, carried on in collaboration with 
the United States National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA), continues to 
form a major part of the Canadian space activities. The Canadian satellite 1962 Beta 
Alpha (Alouette), which was launched on Sept. 29, 1962, is still in orbit. Its instruments 
are functioning satisfactorily and there is every indication that it will continue to operate 
and send back scientific data for many months to come. The satellite carries a number of 
experiments but its main objective is the sounding of the ionosphere from above. The 
ionosphere is the diffuse layer of highly conducting gas lying between heights of about 60 
to 300 miles. It reflects radio waves over a wide band of frequencies and is of great practical 
importance for communications. The underside of the ionosphere has been studied for 
many years by the technique of sending a short pulse of radio waves up from the ground 
and examining this pulse after it had been reflected back from the ionized regions. The 
satellite Alouette, however, was the first spacecraft to provide scientists with a continuous 
sounding of the ionosphere from above. 


Other instruments carried by the satellite enable studies to be made of radio waves 
from outer space and very low frequency electromagnetic waves whose propagation is 
influenced by the earth’s magnetic field. There are also a number of detectors to study 
cosmic rays, energetic particles in the Van Allen radiation belts and the artificial radiation 


* Prepared (June 1965) by C. Collins, Division of Pure Physics, National Research Council, Ottawa. 
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introduced by high-altitude nuclear explosions. Data are transmitted from the satellite 
to the ground stations in several countries around the world and the magnetic tape records 
are sent to Ottawa for analysis. Scientific results to date have been most gratifying and 
the satellite measurements have added greatly to knowledge of the earth’s upper atmos- 
phere. 


The over-all design and construction of the spacecraft were carried out by the Defence 
Research Telecommunications Establishment. Some components were made by Canadian 
industry and the cosmic ray instruments were the responsibility of the National Research 
Council. The cost of the launching vehicle, the actual launching and much of the data 
recovery were undertaken by the NASA as part of its international co-operative program. 
This joint Canadian—United States program is continuing. The launching of Alouette B, 
successor to the present satellite, is scheduled for late 1965. Alouette B is the first of four 
satellites to be built in Canada for the International Satellites for Ionospheric Studies 
(ISIS) series. These vehicles, to be launched at intervals during the next five years, will 
carry more sophisticated instruments and orbit at greater heights than Alouette J. 


The rocket-launching facility at Fort Churchill, Man., located almost under the belt 
of maximum auroral activity, has been a centre of activity during the past year. A total 
of 103 rockets and 41 high-altitude balloons were launched in 1964. Four launchers are 
in use and a variety of rockets, including Arcas, Nike, Cajun, Nike Apache, Astrobee, 
Aerobee, Argo D-4 (Javelin) and the Black Brant series. The range is operated by the 
United States Air Force for joint United States and Canadian scientific purposes. Early 
transfer of its operation to the National Research Council of Canada is planned. 


Rockets have a special role in the space programs because there is an important region 
of the upper atmosphere that is too low for satellite orbits and too high to be reached by 
balloons or aircraft. This is the region between heights of about 25 and 200 miles. Here 
are found the absorbing layers in the lower ionosphere which cause radio blackouts and 
here are detected the complex atmospheric processes which produce the visible aurora. 
Because the axis of the earth’s magnetic field is tilted, the auroral zone sweeps down across 
Canada, and Churchill lies almost in the middle of this zone. This region of the atmosphere 
is therefore of great interest and importance to Canadian scientists. For many years 
investigations were limited to ground-based radio and optical measurements but now 
rockets are being used to carry instruments right into the aurora. These measurements, 
in situ, of electron density, temperature and charged particles will ultimately lead to a 
proper understanding of the aurora and high-latitude disturbances. 


Many of the rockets fired at Churchill are of Canadian design and development. 
These are the Black Brant rockets which were pioneered by the Defence Research Board 
and are now produced commercially in Winnipeg. The first in the series, the Black Brant I, 
was an experimental vehicle and is now obsolete. Black Brant IT is a 17-inch diameter 
vehicle capable of carrying 150 lb. of payload to over 100 miles. Black Brant III is a 
smaller rocket, 10 inches in diameter which will lift 40 lb. to about 100 miles. Black 
Brant IV is a combination of JJ and III and will go to a height of about 600 miles. 
Black Brant V is an optimum design of the IJ. Most of the flights have been made with 
the IJ’s but the JI/’s and IV’s have been successfully flown and will be used to carry 
scientific instruments in the immediate future. 


Along with the increased activity in Canadian space programs there has been a general 
broadening of interests. The Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport 
(DOT) Meteorological Satellite Data Laboratory is conducting a program to produce 
applications of satellite observations to the problems of meteorology and ice reconnaissance. 
In the field of communications satellites, the DOT has a joint program with NASA in 
which Canada participates in the testing of such spacecraft as 7J'elstar, Relay and Syncom 
and a new experimental ground station will provide information for the development and 
use of communication satellite systems. 


Canadian universities have continued to be very active in the field of space research. 
Nine university groups have programs involving the instrumenting of rockets, balloons 
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or satellites for upper atmospheric studies. The McGill University program of gun- 
launched vehicles in the Barbados known as HARP (High Altitude Research Program) 
has been carried on with considerable success. About 90 launchings were made in 1964. 
Improvements have been made to both the gun and the vehicles and successful measure- 
ments have been made of wind shears and atmospheric constituents in the 100-km. region. 
This program is carried on in collaboration with the U.S. Army. 


Much of the foregoing work is shared with Canadian industry. Civilian contractors 
are producing instruments and space vehicles for both Canadian and foreign experimenters. 
In some programs, such as the Alouette satellite and the development of Black Brant rockets, 
industry is playing a major role. Other work of great importance for the space programs, 
such as fundamental research on materials and in plasma physics, is also being carried on 
in industrial laboratories. 


Section 4.—Research in Geophysics and Astronomy 


Research in the fields of geophysics and astronomy is dealt with briefly in this Section. 
A more extended treatment of geophysics, appearing in the 1965 Year Book at pp. 45-47, 
is brought up to date by the following item which shows the progress made in 1964-65. 
A special article on Astronomy in Canada, appearing in the 1965 edition at pp. 47-55, 
indicates in some detail the recent advances made in astronomical research and educational 
facilities; the current item on the subject mentions the highlights only. 


Geophysics.*—Geophysics is the study of the earth, including the oceans and at- 
mospheres, by the methods of physics. It embraces a number of fields, each a major science 
in itself, such as geodesy, seismology, terrestrial magnetism, meteorology, oceanography 
and hydrology. Work in geophysics in Canada is carried on by a number of Federal 
Government departments, certain provincial governments, nearly all universities and by 
companies engaged in geophysical prospecting for oil or minerals. 

The year 1965 was marked by further progress in several fields, partly because of 
Canadian commitments in a number of international programs. In seismology, the number 
of earthquake recording stations, operated by either the Dominion Observatory or univer- 
sities, increased to 25. As part of the International Upper Mantle Project, several large- 
scale studies of the crust were carried out, using waves from artificial explosions. A major 
investigation of the Hudson Bay area by government and university groups was conducted 
during the summer of 1965 with the support of the special oceanographic ship Hudson. 


Measurements of both the gravitational and magnetic fields of the earth were ex- 
tended, over land areas by the Dominion Observatory and the Geological Survey, and 
over the oceans by the Bedford Institute of Oceanography. These measurements provide 
information that is extremely useful in the study of concealed geological structures. Studies 
of the northern lights, or aurora borealis, and related phenomena involving electromagnetic 
effects in the upper atmosphere received particular attention from both university and 
government groups as part of Canada’s participation in the International Quiet Sun Year. 
This study was undertaken at a time of minimum sunspot activity (1964-65) to indicate 
the contrast with conditions during the International Geophysical Year (1957-58), which 
was at a time of maximum sunspot activity. 


Resources of fresh water continued to be a cause of concern throughout the world, 
and Canada’s hydrologists completed plans to participate in the International Hydro- 
logical Decade, a ten-year study of the world’s freshwater resources. As these resources 
include the water contained in glacial ice, the mapping of existing glaciers in the country 
was extended considerably during the field season. 


Meteorology includes not only the routine forecasting carried out principally by the 
Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport (see p. 65) but also research in 
special problems conducted by the Branch and by a growing number of university groups. 


* Prepared by Dr. G. D. Garland, Geophysics Laboratory, University of Toronto, Toronto. 
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A problem that received particular attention was that of hail formation, since hail damage 
to crops can be extremely serious in certain areas and there is considerable interest in the 
possibility of forecasting or even preventing it. 


Geophysical exploration for oil, chiefly by means of seismic waves from small explo- 
sions, was carried on by several companies in Western Canada and also offshore in the 
Pacific and in the Atlantic Grand Banks area. Prospecting for minerals by magnetic or 
electro-magnetic measurements was intensified as a result of the demand for copper. The 
recent large copper discovery near Timmins, Ont., was made on the basis of geophysical 
surveys. 


Astronomy.*—Modern astronomical research is based on observations secured 
with complex optical and radio telescopes. The major centres of this research in Canada 
have developed within the Federal Government and at a few universities. Research in 
optical astronomy began early in this century at the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, and 
this was followed by the construction of larger telescopes at the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory, Victoria, and the David Dunlap Observatory of the University of Toronto. 
Smaller observatories have also been built at the University of Western Ontario and at 
Queen’s University. A new observatory, commemorating the visit of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth II to Canada in October 1964, is to be constructed on Mount Kobau in southern 
British Columbia. It will be equipped with a large reflecting telescope 150 inches in diam- 
eter and will be a national observatory available to astronomers throughout the country. 


Canada first entered the field of radio astronomy, the study of radio emissions from 
beyond the earth, in 1946 when the National Research Council began its study of solar 
radio waves. Radio astronomy has expanded rapidly and there are now radio telescopes 
operated by the University of Toronto, by Queen’s University, by the Dominion Obsery- 
atory near Penticton, B.C., and by the National Research Council at a large observatory 
in Algonquin Park, Ont., where a large steerable radio telescope 150 feet in diameter will 
commence observations in 1966. An 84-foot parabolic telescope and two large arrays of 
antennas are in operation at the Penticton site. 


Canadian astronomers are engaged in various specialized fields of research. In the 
study of the solar system the sun has been studied for many years by both optical and radio 
techniques with emphasis on solar flares and other phenomena which affect the environ- 
ment of the earth. Solar eclipses in which the path of totality crosses Canada have been 
observed whenever possible. Only minor attention has been devoted to study of the 
planets but major efforts have gone into meteor research. Both photographic and radar 
equipment are employed in this work and the study of meteor spectra and radar echoes 
from meteor trails have been particular specialties. There is an increasing interest in the 
related field of meteorites and Canada has figured prominently in the study and inter- 
pretation of old craters caused by the impact of huge meteorites. 


Stellar astronomy has been the largest single field of Canadian astronomy. One 
aspect of this is the accurate determination of the positions and motions of stars in the 
sky. The Dominion Observatory is continuing an active program of positional astronomy 
aided by new and highly specialized instruments. The large telescopes at Victoria and 
Toronto have been used primarily for spectroscopy, one of the major tools of astrophysics. 
Several programs have been completed in which large groups of stars have been studied 
individually to determine their true luminosities and motions in the line of sight. The 
results have then been used for research on the structure of the earth’s Milky Way galaxy. 
From spectroscopic studies of certain types of close double stars, information on such 
properties as the size, mass, density and temperature of individual stars is secured. Stars 
whose light varies in intensity have been studied by photography for many clusters of stars 
and are also studied by photoelectric devices mounted on the telescopes at Victoria, 
Toronto and the University of Western Ontario. 


* Prepared by Dr. Ian Halliday of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 
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Although the optical telescopes in Canada have not been used for extragalactic research, 
many of the stronger sources in the field of radio astronomy are now known to be exceedingly 
distant objects far beyond the stars of the earth’s galaxy. Canadian radio telescopes 
are, and will continue to be, engaged in the observation of such sources. At the same 
time they are also involved in the study of clouds of gas between the stars of the earth’s 
system and this work complements the knowledge gained from spectroscopic research with 
optical telescopes. The large size of the Queen Elizabeth II telescope planned for Mount 
Kobau will guarantee Canadian astronomers an opportunity to become active in all fields 
of extragalactic research and will provide essentially complete facilities for astronomical 
research in Canada. 


Section 5.—Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


This Section outlines research facilities and activities other than those covered in 
Sections 1 to 4—-various federal departments and agencies, provincial organizations, univer- 
sities and industry. The first three types of institutions—federal, provincial and univer- 
sity—have, of course, an interest in problems of industrial significance. As already stated, 
although many Canadian industries now possess research facilities—some of them quite 
extensive—much of the industrial research to date has been done under government 
auspices. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Organizations 


Research activities in the various Federal Government departments and agencies have 
expanded rapidly, at first because of the need for speeding up the production of raw mater- 
ials, which were for many years the basis of Canada’s export trade, and later because of 
increasing interest in the processing of raw materials, the necessity of meeting the needs 
of national defence and the developing consideration for many human and resource require- 
ments. In addition to the activities of the National Research Council, Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited and the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys dealt with in 
Sections 1 to 4, federal agencies involved in research include the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Forestry, Fisheries, other Branches of the Mines and Technical Surveys, National 
Defence, National Health and Welfare, and Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture is described in Chapter XI of 
this volume, the investigations conducted by the Board of Grain Commissioners in Chapter 
X XI, the specialized work in scientific forest research in Chapter XII, scientific services 
concerned with Canada’s mineral resources conducted by the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys in Chapters I and XIII, investigational work of the Department of 
Fisheries in Chapter XV, research of the Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources in Chapter I, medical and other research con- 
ducted by the Department of National Health and Welfare and other agencies in Chapter 
VI, and the work of the Defence Research Board in Chapter XX VI. 


Late in 1963 the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources completed 
the first permanent scientific research laboratory to be built north of the Arctic Circle. 
This laboratory, at Inuvik, N.W.T., has year-round facilities specially designed for Arctic 
research and serves as a base for extensive field studies in the Western Arctic. It accom- 
modates a permanent staff of eight scientists from many disciplines and up to 16 visiting 
researchers. The operation of the laboratory is in charge of a Manager working under 
the direction of the Northern Co-ordination and Research Centre of the Department. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Organizations 


Five of Canada’s provincial governments (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta) have established research councils or foundations and two 
others (Ontario and British Columbia) have assisted financially in the setting up of such 
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organizations. Quebec has also announced its intention of establishing a provincial re- 
search council and industrial research centre in the near future. Most provincial govern- 
ments have university laboratories to consult, particularly about local industrial and 
agricultural problems, and many individual departments have facilities for research in 
their particular fields of endeavour or assist research through the provision of financial 
aid to students working in those and other scientific fields. Agriculture is particularly 
well covered because of its importance as an export industry but the provinces are also 
intensely interested in their other natural resources. Their efforts in the fields of agri- 
culture, forestry, mining and fisheries are outlined in the Chapters dealing with those 
subjects (see Index). 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation.—This body was created by the Government 
of Nova Scotia in 1946 to give its people scientific and technical assistance in finding 
new and better ways to utilize the resources of the forest, the sea, the farm, the mine and 
the process industries. To this end it seeks to correlate and further scientific work on 
local problems and available resources. At present in temporary quarters, the Foundation 
is planning a new laboratory building to be financed by an Atlantic Development Board 
grant. It assists universities, colleges, research groups, industries, provincial and federal 
departments and individuals by loans of equipment, grants, scholarships, laboratory and 
summer assistants, library, cartographic, photogrammetric and translation services, and 
technical information. It has supported or collaborated in work on breeding new varieties 
of plants and root nodule bacteria; on antibiotics, poultry, blueberry culture, coal-burning 
equipment, the constitution and gasification of coal, the non-destructive testing of mine 
equipment, the utilization of anhydrite, diatomite, fish waste, gypsum, seaweed, slag, 
slab wood and fertilizing materials. It has conducted geophysical, geological, air pollution 
and seaweed surveys as well as forest aphid, forest ecology and genetic studies and has 
assisted studies on the nutrient cycles of lakes, on X-ray crystallography, on pressures in 
underground strata and on crop damage by predators. Its Geophysical Division is equipped 
to undertake all types of magnetometric, gravimetric, resistivity, seismic and electro- 
magnetic explorations. The Technical Services Division provides free technical information 
to industries in the province and offers them research and development services and 
facilities in the fields of physics, chemistry, engineering and operations research. A Research 
Foundation Bulletin is issued from time to time to keep industry advised of Foundation 
activities and also of important discoveries in science and technology. The Research 
Record provides a descriptive account of past research projects. 


The New Brunswick Research and Productivity Council.—The aims of this 
Council, established by an Act of Legislature in 1962, are inter alia to “promote, stimulate 
and expedite continuing improvements in productive efficiency and expansion in the various 
sectors of the New Brunswick economy’”’. The Council receives an operating grant from 
the provincial government and support in specific areas from federal sources. It under- 
takes contract research on a repayment basis from industry. Its laboratories are at present 
10,000 sq. feet on a seven-acre site in Fredericton, and plans are being drawn up to extend 
this to a total of 50,000 sq. feet with the support of a capital grant of $1,250,000 from 
the Atlantic Development Board. Staff at the beginning of 1965 numbered 20 and is 
expected to increase to 35 by the beginning of 1966. The work of the Council is centred 
on providing industry with industrial engineering, ‘trouble-shooting’ and _ technical 
information services, training courses in management techniques and upon applied research 
in the fields of mechanical and chemical engineering, food technology, microbiology and 
mineral technology. Policies are established by 13 Council members representative of 
provincial industry, labour, government and education with the help of specialist advisory 
committees. The Executive Director has supervision over and direction of the work of 
the staff and has charge of all matters relating to the administration of the affairs of the 
Council. The Chairman of the Council reports annually to the Premier of the province. 
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Manitoba Research Council.—The Manitoba Research Council consists of seven 
members representing natural-resource-based industry, manufacturing, the University of 
Manitoba and labour. The Council is financed by provincial government appropriations, 
although fees and service charges may be levied for its services. The objectives of the 
Council are to promote or carry on, or cause to be promoted or carried on, research and 
scientific inquiries respecting agriculture, other natural resources, industry or other seg- 
ments of the economy of the province and to help to secure for Manitoba the benefits of 
research and scientific inquiries carried on elsewhere. The preponderance of small indus- 
trial establishments in Manitoba and their need for assistance in developing a more scien- 
tifically based production capability to improve their competitive position in domestic and 
world markets was the major technical reason for the establishment of the provincial 
Research Council. 


The Council is at present analysing the needs for and supply of facilities for research 
in the province. Several specific projects have been undertaken for which existing re- 
search facilities within and outside the province and outside Canada have been utilized. 
The Council maintains an office and staff in the Provincial Government Administration 
Building (Norquay Building) in Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—This Council was set up in 1947 under an Act 
of the Government of Saskatchewan. The Council carries out research in the physical 
sciences, both pure and applied, with the aim of improving the provincial economy. It is 
therefore particularly concerned with the commercial exploitation of provincial resources 
and the scientific aspects of business. At first the Council had no scientific personnel and 
laboratory facilities of its own. Its research program was carried on at the University 
of Saskatchewan and was promoted by means of grants to members of the staff and scholar- 
ships to graduate students. The 1947 Act was amended in 1954 to empower the Council 
to acquire property, employ staff and conduct its own financial affairs. Laboratory build- 
ings were erected on the university campus in 1957 and were extended in 1963. In the 
present program of research the emphasis is on water and mineral resources, fields of 
agriculture not covered by other organizations, and technical assistance to industry. A 
large part of the program is carried out by the permanent staff, now numbering about 60, 
but some of the Council’s research is still promoted by grants to university staff. The 
members of the controlling body, the Council proper, are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and consist of representatives of the government, industry and the 
university. 


Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a scientific and 
industrial Research Council in co-operation with the University of Alberta in 1921, the 
promotion of mineral development within the province being the chief purpose leading 
to its establishment. The Council operates under an Act somewhat similar to that which 
set up the National Research Council and is principally financed by provincial govern- 
ment appropriations. The present program is directed to the application of basic and 
applied science toward the development of the natural resources of the province and toward 
the establishment of new industrial operations within the province. Investigations in the 
Council laboratories and pilot plant are organized into two branches—the Earth Sciences 
Branch which includes all work on groundwater geology, geological surveys and research, 
mineral beneficiation and soils, and the Fuels Branch which includes work on coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, chemical process and product development, and gasoline and oil testing. 
There are, in addition, project groups dealing with industrial engineering services, highway — 
research, a co-operative program on cloud physics with reference to the hail problem, and a 
number of special projects. 


The operations of the organization are controlled by a Council of ten individuals 
representative of the government, the university and industry. The various research 
projects are reviewed by advisory committees composed of specialists in each field, drawn 
from industry, the university and the provincial government. 
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The main Council laboratories are located on the University of Alberta campus in 
Edmonton. A new pilot plant facility is under construction in the Clover Bar area east 
of Edmonton. 


Ontario Research Foundation.*—The Ontario Research Foundation, established 
in 1928, operates as an independent corporation, deriving its powers from a special Act 
of the Legislature and governed by a Board of Governors appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of Ontario. The organization was financed initially by an endowment 
fund composed of subscriptions from commercial and industrial corporations, from private 
individuals, and a grant from the provincial government. However, most of its current 
income is derived from contract research undertaken for industry, although income is also 
obtained from the various government departments for research and other work under- 
taken on a contract basis. The Foundation is concerned primarily with the development 
of industry and the development of Ontario’s natural resources through the application 
of scientific research. However, Foundation activities are not confined to the province; 
research contracts are routinely handled for any organization, without reference to location. 
Being primarily an industrial research institution, the Foundation’s main areas of scientific 
endeavour are chemistry, physics, metallurgy, biochemistry, textiles and engineering. 
Other Foundation departments, such as parasitology and physiography, are engaged 
particularly in studies related to Ontario’s natural resources. A field engineering and 
technical information service is provided free to industry, sponsored by the Ontario 
Department of Economics and Development and by the National Research Council. 


British Columbia Research Council.*—This Council is a non-profit, industrial 
research institute with offices and laboratories on the campus of the University of British 
Columbia. Its function is to enable even the smallest firms to improve their competitive 
position in Canadian and world markets by the use of the most up-to-date scientific 
knowledge. The Council provides a free technical information service in collaboration 
with the National Research Council, carries out contract research for clients on a con- 
fidential basis and initiates “in house’’ research programs designed to promote and utilize 
the resources of the province. The Council is active in the areas of applied biology, 
chemistry, engineering, physics, operations research, industrial market studies and economic 
feasibility studies. 


Subsection 3.—University Research 


Research conducted in the universities falls into three broad categories: research 
projects carried out by faculty members in addition to their teaching duties; investigations 
by students, under the guidance of professors, to meet the requirements for advanced 
degrees; and larger projects or programs undertaken co-operatively on a faculty or inter- 
faculty basis in large laboratories or specialized institutes connected with the university. 


Faculty Resources.—Research is generally considered to be an important part of 
the function of the university teacher and many of the more than 10,000 full-time staff 
members of Canadian universities can be assumed to be engaged in such activity. With 
most staff members, only that part of the time that can be spared from teaching duties 
can be devoted to research during the teaching session but, for those not teaching summer 
classes, the summer months offer an opportunity for relatively uninterrupted research 
activity. The projects undertaken are so diverse in character as to defy brief classification 
here but information concerning them is available in the annual reports of the presidents 
of the individual universities. For the humanities only, a more convenient source of 
information about the scope and diversity of Canadian scholarship is the ‘‘Bibliography 
of Scholarly Publications” included in The Humanities in Canada, a report prepared by 
F. E. L. Priestley for the Humanities Research Council of Canada and published by the 
University of Toronto Press in 1964. 


* See also p. 389. 
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Student Resources.—Prior to World War II, higher education in Canada concen- 
trated almost exclusively on the production of trained professionals to serve the community 
as doctors, lawyers, engineers, etc., and only three Canadian universities had established 
graduate schools. In 1963-64, however, 34 universities and colleges were offering work at 
the graduate level, 19 of them with doctorate programs. The writing of a research thesis is 
an important part of the requirements for the award of the higher degrees toward which 
the students enrolled in these schools work. Compilations of the numbers of such students 
by sex, course, university, degree sought and year of expected graduation may be found in 
the annual series Statistical Swmmary of Students Registered in the Graduate Schools of 
Canadian Universities in Physical and Earth Sciences, in Architecture and Engineering, 
and in Life Sciences, published by the National Research Council, and Graduate Students 
in the Humanities and Social Sciences Registered at Canadian Universities, published by 
the Canadian Universities Foundation (now the Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada). 


In 1963-64 there were 6,045 graduate students registered in those fields covered by the 
National Research Council publication, of whom 2,341 were preparing for the doctorate. 
Comparable figures for the humanities and social sciences were 6,903 graduate students 
and 975 doctorates, making a total of nearly 13,000 graduate students enrolled in 1963-64. 
In the same year, 481 Ph.D.’s and 3,490 Masters degrees and licences were conferred. 


Financial Resources.—Financial support for university research comes primarily 
from five sources: departments and agencies of the Federal Government, quite heavily 
committed to support research largely in the natural and life sciences; industry, which 
supports both basic and applied research; private foundations, which have for many years 
been generous supporters of research, sometimes in selected fields; provincial governments; 
and the United States Government. Among these sources, the Federal Government is 
the largest single contributor. In 1963-64, its share of the total provision of funds for 
university research amounted to more than 60 p.c.; provincial governments and industry 
each contributed about 5 p.c.; 13 p.c. came from private foundations; and the remainder 
from other sources. 


Although federal funds are channelled through almost a score of different departments 
and agencies, by far the greatest part of the total is disbursed by four agencies: the Defence 
Research Board, the Department of National Health and Welfare, the Medical Research 
Council and the National Research Council. Most of the assistance is in the form of direct 
grants in support of research projects undertaken by university staff members but a signifi- 
cant part of the total program is the assistance given to graduate students working for 
higher degrees. Funds are also made available to defray associated expenditures, such as 
those incurred in the publication of research journals and the holding of conferences. 


The activities of the Defence Research Board in support of university research consist 
mainly in the provision of funds ($2,400,000 in 1963-64) for projects in basic sciences that 
are relevant to the defence of the nation. Funds administered by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare ($3,900,000) and the Medical Research Council ($5,100,000) 
go chiefly to support research in the medical and para-medical sciences. The National 
Research Council ($12,600,000) confines its support to the physical and earth sciences, 
architecture and engineering, and the life sciences. 


In the humanities and social sciences, federal support of research is on a much smaller 
scale. Some Federal Government agencies such as the Defence Research Board and the 
Departments of Citizenship and Immigration, Labour, and Northern Affairs and National 
Resources operate small programs of university grants and contracts for research in eco- 
nomics, anthropology, sociology and related disciplines, but the total funds made available 
under these programs in 1963-64 amounted to only about $100,000. 
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The major source of funds for the promotion of the arts, humanities and social sciences, 
including research in these fields, is the Canada Council (see p. 383). It is rather difficult 
to define and categorize the various aspects of the Council’s support of university research. 
Broadly speaking, however, three main categories can be identified: assistance to individual 
postgraduate students and research fellows; grants-in-aid of particular research projects; 
and assistance with ancillary research activities such as the compilation of indexes and 
bibliographies, purchases for libraries, publication costs and travel expenses. The total 
disbursed for these purposes in 1963-64 was some $400,000, distributed about equally 
among the three categories. In the case of scholarships and fellowships, only those awards 
(about 85) made to students pursuing their studies at Canadian universities and colleges 
are included. Many of the more than 100 grants-in-aid of research were paid to defray 
expenses involved in travel and study abroad but, as the grantees were generally staff 
members of Canadian universities, these sums are included in the total. 


Subsection 4.—Industrial Research 


Industrial research in Canada is changing very rapidly. The emergence of the country 
as a highly industrialized society, its entrance into multitudinous fields of production, the 
rapid growth of many large nation-wide industries, the serving of a discriminating domestic 
market and the meeting of competition from abroad have had the effect of making Canadian 
manufacturing establishments research conscious and many of the larger ones now possess 
competent research organizations. 

On Nov. 29, 1962, an amendment was passed by Parliament to the Income Tax Act, 
allowing corporate taxpayers, commencing in 1962, to deduct 150 p.c. of their increased 
expenditures on scientific research for industrial purposes when computing taxable income. 
This amendment is evidence of the Federal Government’s desire to encourage industrial 
research. 


Industrial Research and Development Expenditures.—The latest DBS survey of 
expenditures on industrial research in Canada was conducted in 1964 and provided figures 
for the calendar year 1963 and estimates for the year 1964. These figures are summarized 
in the following tables; details are contained in DBS publication Industrial Research and 
Development Expenditures in Canada, 1963 (Catalogue No. 13-524). 


The type of industrial research and development covered by these surveys ranges from 
pure research designed to obtain new knowledge in the physical and life sciences to con- 
ceiving and developing new products and processes, or major changes in products and 
processes, and bringing them to the stage of production. Such activities as market research 
and process and quality control are excluded. Companies surveyed were asked to report 
the cost of research and development done within the company in Canada and payments 
for research done outside the company in Canada; estimates of payments for research and 
development conducted outside the company and outside of Canada were also requested. 


Total figures show considerable fluctuation in expenditures on research and develop- 
ment over the years surveyed. However, this fluctuation has been caused largely by varia- 
tions in Federal Government contracts to the aircraft sector of the transportation equip- 
ment industry. If all funds received from the Federal Government are removed from 
annual expenditures, a trend of continuous expansion is revealed. In 1963, 701 firms 
reported research expenditures; of these, 16 accounted for one half of all intramural research 
expenditures. 
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1.—Total!l Research and Development Expenditures, 1955-64 


Expenditure on Research Expenditure 
and Development in Canada on Research 
Year di cpa eoreccagal ee peee a ROSES al and 
Done Within Done Outside | Development 
Reporting Reporting Outside 
Company Company Canada 
$000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
LODGE LAS ode ees An oe ore Be wena ete tiers 51.4 1.9 12.1 65.4 
Ly SOE OO SE LIN OE om Sete Meat oD 124.5 4.2 19.8 148.5 
ISHS (EStIMAte)c cae « Saleen cine oa yes 132.5 1 27.0 159.5 
LODO weet Past: ode Phot eee pilose  AbGsehoteme tea 96.6 3.3 21.7 121.6 
L960mestiniate)| Meamenae ne eine eee ee Shel 1 27.3 109.0 
LOGR SAEs OE radiated oh Rien stow tae dj ctecyeotetnes 114.07 4.3 31.2 147.12, 
1962; (estimates veneer. ce ace ce eee kere Oe ns 124.55 1 35.4 159.9° 
DOGS oe Samcareceee olaners arate tesevajavasetercretere aXe Pats yoy ovepsksee 160.2 8.0 37.8 201, 22 
1964 (estimate) ac 5.2 a. sce bie es eek tee 190.0 1 38.5 228.5 
1 Included with expenditures outside Canada. 2 Since extramural] payments include a number of payments 


which become intramural expenditures for the recipient firms, the totals have been adjusted to exclude duplication. 


Three industries—transportation equipment, electrical products, and chemicals and 
chemical products—have accounted for more than one half of all research and development 
performed in Canada every year since 1955. In 1961, for the first time, the research and 
development expenditures of the transportation equipment industry, which are used 
largely for aircraft development, did not exceed those of every other industry. In that 
year the electrical products industry, which includes electronic equipment, was the leading 
performer of industrial research and development. In 1963, the transportation equipment 
industry, with $31,200,000 assigned to research and development expenditures, was still 
behind the electrical products industry; however, if payments made outside Canada are 
included, the transportation equipment industry was first ($39,300,000) and the electrical 
products industry was second ($34,500,000). 


2.—Research and Development Expenditures in Canada, by Major Industrial Group, 
1961 and 1963 


1961° 1963 
Group 

P.C P.C 

Amount of Amount of 
Total Total 

$ $ 

Mransporbationeqwipment,.. sacilasais detesaaei ora eucteiare sida one 17,373, 480 15.0 31, 202,042 19.1 
Hlectricaloproducts.) eae oe ee eens eit ences 28,199, 659 24.3 33, 4385, 679 20.5 
Chemicals and chemical products. ..........ceeeeeseeeres 20,292,535 Liege 25,021,027 ise} 
Tita rc 28.. 22! von ciao habe 35 bhaveens casio Matte wie dass 65, 865, 674 56.8 89, 658,748 54.9 
Other industries Heit: Midas otek eas Cie etalon Rese aimee 50,018, 214 43.2 73,788, 892 45.1 
Grand Dotalsre eee ae: IESE 115, 883, 88S 100.90 163,447,640 100.0 


Table 3 shows intramural research and development expenditures over the four years 
1961-64. The transportation equipment industry is given separately because of substantial 
fluctuations in its expenditures. Most of the other industries have increased their research 
and development activities over the period; the chemical and electrical products industries 
reported the greatest absolute increases, together having accounted for over 40 p.c. of 
total intramural expenditures (excluding those of transportation equipment) since 1961. 
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3.—Intramural Research and Development Expenditures, 
by Industry, 1961-64 


Industry 19617 19621,r 1963 19641 
$ $ $ $ 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells.................20000: 4,820, 816 5,305, 551 6,560,188 6, 640, 782 
Manufacturing— 
GGUS ANGUS DEVETARES ok sv... desc hos cow se isis a sels 2,591, 487 2,499, 484 4,299,244 5,019,982 
RAID DEL PLOUUCES*, oo - Seine ance RIE RRS as cee ek 1,425,008 1,576,587 1,873,549 1,890,000 
PROX UNE, DPOCUOUS « oy'c.ds.c acs eres oe nies SMS eh oe ov sheds 1,487,152 1,562,364 1,875,104 1,984,415 
WGOG PrOGUCES:. tema eee site or ee ee sca dea wins 98,050 148, 136 171, 703 204,700 
EIA VOTPLOGNOUSS. on cies vareie olels, 618 5 0.F:b aaleriietsscrames 113,140 123, 952 117, 821 105, 500 
BNITHISUTO ANG LAXtULES: . . cj eesjo cst seen anes es neces 6,545,370 7,201, 684 9,099, 560 10, 228, 722 
RIN ALy Metal 93. 2% i erane sees oa Fees ale oh ake 7,053,761 8,217,319 10, 434, 484 11,111,600 
MWetalifabricating 2022. 28 bekis. cote sells sh vo aw sees 2,361, 759 3,993, 503 4,160,003 3,004,136 
MMA CIINETViskk ase hoe fc. wale elec Pees AERA s scan fe 5,309,036 5,836,531 §, 982,317 6, 881, 366 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 28,179,519 28, 435, 263 33, 288,516 37,241,774 
Non-metallic mineral products............2.s00 1, 488, 330 1,502,480 1, 852,082 1,907,074 
Products of petroleum and coal................2.: 5,529, 202 6, 450, 932 7,583, 466 8,875,000 
Chemicals and chemical products..............- 19,573, 959 21,321, 895 24,449,969 22,620, 425 


Other manufacturing (incl. tobacco and tobacco 
products, leather products, clothing and 
knitting mills, and miscellaneous)............. 3, 863, 690 6,018, 869 7,625, 466 9,021,108 


Transportation, storage, communication and other 
(ind inte: 5 Pa ae cg er Pa ea Cy SC Re 3,185,165 3,642,448 4,029,545 9,338,000 


Other non-manufacturing (incl. construction industry, 
scientific and engineering services and trade asso- 


PISCIONS)Y cit lolere stove signe cia. sei steed Memes Miracle sik ate 2,990, 862 3,279, 228 4,635,726 5,781,930 
Totals (excl. transportation equipment)... 96,616,306 | 106, 216,226 129,038,743 141, 856, 514 
Transportation equipment............. cece cess eee eee 17,366, 655. 18, 291,984 Bae 132,110 48, 159,000 
Totals, All Industries................... 113,982,961 | 124,508,210 | 160,170,853 190,015,514 


1 Estimates based on companies’ intentions. 


The product group for which the largest percentage of research and development 
expenditures was made in 1963 was the electrical products group, which accounted for 22.9 
p.c. of the total compared with 18.9 p.c. in 1961. The chemicals group, including drugs 
and medicines, which accounted for 20.0 p.c. in 1961 and was in first place in that year, 
declined to 10.6 p.c. in 1963. The transportation equipment group as a whole received 
18.8 p.c. of the total in 1963, of which aircraft and parts accounted for 16.7 p.c. as compared 
with 15.7 p.c. in 1961. 


4.—_Intramural Research and Development Expenditures, by Product Group, 1963 


124 Oe : Pic. 
Product Group Amount of Product Group Amount of 
Total Total 
$ $ 
Aircraft and parts....+.....+> «0: 26,729,646 16.7 || Machinery (except electrical)...| 8,271,375 5.2 
Chemicals (except drugs and Motor vehicles and parts....... 2,941,619 1.8 

RAECTLOINICS) 4s tous tshits hele 12,964, 859 8.0 Petroleum and natural gas...... 6, 480, 500 4.1 
Drugs and medicines............ 4,148, 723 2.6 Primary metals. 4.600 nue. conn 12,906,529 8.0 
Electrical equipment (except elec- Professional and scientific in- 

‘LRT 5 ee ee ae 9,443,139 5.9 struments 4,092,137 2.6 
BRECETODICS Soren teeta: oreo 27, 232, 687 L720) eI DOther tance cia. sts 33, 834, 288 213 
Fabricated metals.............. 2,146, 454 1.3 
Forest Products— 

PM ANG-DADEY. .2,0. sce cesses se 7,509,970 4.6 

OES ES RCC A HR Onan eT 1,468, 927 0.9 TotalsS Aces ce sls 160,170,853 100.0 


The sources of research funds for intramural research and development in the different 
industries are shown in Table 5 for 1963. These figures are not comparable with those 
published for previous years. 
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5.—_Sources of Funds for Intramural Research and Development, 
by Industry, 1963 


peceed a Behe 
: ate yovern- fork 
Industry eae fees or Sub- ment for Other Total 
Olean sidiary Funds Other 
Companies Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells...... 6,011, 055 27,582 124,900 218, 422 178,229 6,560,188 
Manufacturing— 
Foods and beverages.............. 3,973; 514 50, 846 173, 684 400 100,800 4,299,244 
Rubber: producigay .. 26... -ch.ceskee 1,507,637 347,912 18,000 — oe 1,873,549 
Textile products 2-247). o0ccssseee 1, 858, 104 —_ 17,000 — — 1,875,104 
Wood producta che... ccs.ch teen 113,043 a —_— — 58, 660 171, 703 
Furniture and fixtures............. 117,821 — — — _ 117,821 
Paper and allied industries........ 7,142,082 134, 841 70,237 174, 200 1,578,200 9,099, 560 
PTIMATY Metal senses ce ee 10,336, 987 32,183 1,438 31,214 32,662 10, 484, 484 
Metal:fabricatimg .2<0s2...:.50e0-0 3,213, 447 3,500 929 056 — 14,000 4,160,003 
Machinery 2259 ees te knk cook 6,043, 553 678,731 260, 033 —_ —_ 6,982,317 
Transportation equipment......... 15, 826, 953 203,032 | 13,761,691 7,434 1,333,000 31;132,110 
Electrical products............--. 23,057,649 378, 336 9,358,034 220,497 274,000 33, 288,516 
Non-metallic mineral products... . 799, 450 954, 469 98,163 — — 1, 852, 082 
Petroleum and coal products...... 7,407,713 — 42,121 133, 632 -s 7,583, 466 
Chemicals and chemical products.| 21,931,396 1,779,624 738,949 _ -= 24,449,969 
Other manufacturing (incl. tobacco 
and tobacco products, leather 
products, clothing and knitting 
mills, and miscellaneous)........ 4,634,575 42,000 | 2,315,200 633,691 -- 7,625, 466 
Transportation, storage, commun- 
ication and other utilities......... 4,004,545 — 25,000 _— —_ 4,029,545 
Other non-manufacturing (incl. the 
construction industry, scientific 
and engineering services and trade 
associa bions): A: 2. Ore es. cs SS 360,482 | 2,463,924 265,930 | 1,361,398 183, 992 4,635,726 
Wotals: 2. Atte aes 118,340,006 | 7,096,980 | 28,199,436 | 2,780,888 | 3,753,543 | 160,170,853 
Percentage of Total Funds.......... 73.9 4.4 17.6 fen7 2.3 100.0 


Section 6.—Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific 
Activities 


Biennial surveys carried out by the DBS give information on Federal Government 
expenditures on scientific activities for the years ended Mar. 31, 1959-65. Each survey 
covers the actual costs of the preceding year and the estimated expenditures for the current 
year incurred by the physical and life sciences; the social and psychological sciences are 
not included. For purposes of the survey, “‘scientific activities” include scientific research 
and development, scientific data collection, scientific information and scientific scholar- 
ships. Data are also compiled on capital expenditures on plant for scientific activities and 
on personnel employed in research and development. 


As shown in Table 6, total 1962-63 costs of scientific activities were slightly lower than 
those incurred in 1961-62 but estimates indicate a rise of 16 p.c. in 1963-64 and of 12.5 p.c. 
in 1964-65. Among the departments and agencies, the National Research Council records 
the greatest increase during the period, its 1964-65 expenditures of $62,600,000 being 56.1 
p.c. higher than those for 1961-62. The departments and agencies listed in Table 6 
accounted for 92 p.c. of the Federal Government’s expenditure on scientific activities in 
1958-59 but their relative share will decrease to 80 p.c. by 1964-65. During the latest year, 
each of six other departments—Industry, Fisheries, Forestry, National Health and Welfare, 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, and Transport—reported its intention to spend 
more than $5,000,000 on scientific activities. 


Federal expenditures on scientific activities are classified in greater detail in Table 7 
for the years ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1965. In this table, expenditures by the Department 
of National Defence, which make up almost one quarter of the total, are shown separately. 
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6.—_Summary Statistics of Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific 
Activities, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-65 
(Millions of dollars) 

Activity and Department or Agency 1961-621 1962-63 1963-641 1964-65! 
Activity— 
Conduct of research and development, including grants-in- 

EY BLO WIRE STEEN WO acetone Meera ee teedarumay, Ts an iy, cat Pee 192.7 188.9 219.6 243.0 
Capital expenditures on plant for scientific activities....... 37.0 28.9 36.3 45.9 
Serentsie;dats Collection: 6. feassvcs dunce te aR ee eet wales 25.0 26.7 27.9 
MEIEHUITIC IOLA LION. 0. ae Heys miata ey yeh ls patel “ac Pusat 5.6 9.7 10.1 11.2 
Scholarship and fellowship programs...........-.....++++- 2.0 oa 3.9 5.6 

Totals, Scientific Activities..................... 258.9 255.6 296.6 333.6 
Department or Agency— 
Agriculture (incl. Grain Research Laboratory)............ 32.1 29.6 20.6 33.7 
Atomic Energy (incl. Atomic Energy Control Board and 

Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd.)....................5. 40.7 39.4 46.5 54.7 
Mines and Technical Surveys (incl. Dominion Coal Board). 39.9 39.4 38.9 40.9 
National Research Council (incl. Medical Research Council) 40.1 44.7 52.5 62.6 
National Defence— 

PARTACC BH ONCEShixe orslers ertibeiaisicethe pistons as ore ores ae 32.1 26.1 30.2 36.8 

Metence research: Board «..6cadsits ates vob meee 34.7 31.8 38.5 39.3 
DU DSTS Jota do i CARES Oca cnn ene StoUa nce Oeene es Onna emare 39.3 44.6 59.4 65.6 

Totals, Departments and Agencies............. 258.9 255.6 296.6 333.6 


1 Estimated. 


7.—Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific Activities by Department or Agency, 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1965 


1962-63 1964-651 

D A, ropes Sie C 1} Total Pups ie C 1| Total 

epartment or Agency cien- apita ota cien- apita ota 
Biapenrol tific Expend-| Funds sare fa tific Expend-} Funds 
Dev e]. | Activ- | itures | Applied Dee e]. | Activ- | itures | Applied 

opment ities opment ities 
$'000 $7000 $000 $'000 $000 $’000 $'000 $'000 
Department of Agriculture (incl. 

Grain Research Laboratory)....| 25,128 948 35020 29,599 26,463 1,008 6, 229 33,700 
Atomic Energy (incl. Atomic 

Energy Control Board and 

Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd.).| 29,963 90 9,349 | 39,402 || 36,797 50 | 17,807 54,654 
Department of Defence Production- 

Department of Industry......... 8,000 — — 8,000 19,500 —_— — 19,500 
Department of Fisheries........... 7,948 1 2,358 10,207 8,665 5 2,293 10, 963 
Department of Forestry........... 7,104 1,639 642 9,385 7,948 1,874 2,863 12,685 
Medical Research Council......... 3,644 724 —_— 4,368 5,354 1,680 — 7,034 
Department of Mines and Technical 

SSNS a Se 11,887 | 20,351 7,197 | 39,485 || 12,795 | 22,893 5,225 40,913 
Department of National Health and 

WCHArGtes Matis 8 a = cdot wis hems ees 5,396 589 961 6,946 5, 583 919 822 7,324 
National Research Council........ 34, 225 4,188 1,949 | 40,362 || 48,896 6,144 5, 487 55,527 
Department of Northern Affairs 

and National Resources.......... 1,266 2,437 398 4,101 2,440 2,848 598 5, 886 
Department of the Secretary of 

Shani, does S SAive BRC aes pe 170 2,819 7 2,996 175 3,192 — 3,367 
Department of Transport.......... 1,277 209 348 1,834 4,529 220 591 5,340 
Department of Veterans Affairs.... 410 — -- 410 439 - _ 439 
Other civilian departments or 

BRERCIGR re ger he Yeo e tin oes 616 B} 5 624 276 3 8 287 

Totals, excluding National De- 

“CGS. sede: Se eee 137,034 | 33,998 | 26,737 | 197,769 || 174,860 | 40,836 | 41,923 | 257,619 
Department of National Defence...| 51,885 3, 803 2,1902) 57,878 68, 168 3,917 3, 9402 76,025 

Bie mead HOnces. !.. 4... ce cscs cess 22,301 3,664 962| 26,061 30, 882 38,750 2,1352 86,767 

Defence Research Board........ 29,584 139 2,094 | 81,817 || 37,286 167 1,805 39,258 

Totals, All Departments and 

UNCLES ee ae fans 188,919 | 37,801 | 28,927 | 255,647 || 248,028 | 44,753 | 45,863 | 333,644 


1 Estimated. 


2 Capital expenditures by two of the three Services are unavailable. 
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About three quarters of the payments made by the Federal Government on scientific 
activities are for the conduct of research and development. Although the Government 
continues to perform most of this research within its own establishments, its support of 
outside research is increasing; in 1961-62 intramural expenditures accounted for 80 p.c. 
of the total but by 1964-65 this percentage will have fallen to about 69. The proportion 
performed by Canadian industry, which was 11 p.c. in 1961-62, will have increased to 
20 p.c. by 1964-65, and that performed in Canadian universities will have increased from 
7 p.c. to 10 p.c. in the same comparison. 


8.—Federal Government Expenditures on the Conduct of Research and 
Development, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-65 


(Millions of dollars) 

Performing Organization 1961-621 1962-63 1963-64! 1964-651 
Reporting department or agenCy............2+-seceeceeceeces 154.5 148.9 159.8 167.1 
Profit organizations as ate clelsae geleiescle* (ola tats pet ie on nT al ce = 20.8 20.2 36.8 48.1 
Educational institutions and individuals at such institutions... 14.0 16.9 19.0 24.4 

Others (incl. non-profit organizations, other governments and 
foreign recipients). sarstad his aaisietrsis iets eB B Be a esi tlests cvivie wee 3.4 2.9 4.0 3.4 
Totals, Expenditures. ..................ceeeeee: 192.7 188.9 219.6 243.0 


1 Estimated. 


As shown in Table 9, the proportion of government funds allotted to the support of 
research and development in the physical sciences increased over the period 1962-63 to 
1964-65 from about 70 p.c. to 74 p.c., and engineering continued to receive more than 55 p.c. 
of these funds. Within the life sciences, more than one half of the research and develop- 
ment expenditures continue to support the agricultural sciences. Table 9 also classifies 
research and development expenditures by area of investigation. It is noteworthy that 
expenditures in the field of space travel and communications increased from 0.9 p.c. of the 
total in 1962-63 to 3 p.c. in 1964-65. In the latter year, approximately 16 p.c. of the 
research and development expenditures will be allotted to nuclear science research and 
35 p.c. to military research. 


9.—Federal Government Expenditures on the Conduct of Research and Development, 
by Scientific Field and Area of Investigation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1965 


(Millions of dollars) 
eae : Scientific Field and Area of 
Scientific Field 1962-63 | 1964-65! Investigation 1962-63 | 1964-651 
Scientific Field Scientific Field—concl. 
Physical Sciences: joc. stews va.os 132.7 |) £79.11 Wife Selemces... cas. «6 ose a cnceenas 56.2 63.9 
PUNgineering: Cogces deecedecc et ee ce 73.8 | 105.3 Agricultural sciences............... 30.9 33.1 
Acronauticaliigad.ces csegee ee ett 11.5 20.6 Biological sciences..........+.++-+- 14.4 LHe 
hierin cal re tap eerie ita eea a otecls 2.6 8.1 Medical ‘sciences. 4. cc. ccs. oats 10.9 1s 
Civil rece ve eae cere 2.4 2.4 
Electrical and electronic.......... 19.2 28.2 
ECDADICAL Echoes deiccs cembarciese 9.6 17.8 Totals, All Scientific Fields...... 188.9 | 243.0 
Others oie ces ccs se aceerete ces 28.6 $3.2 
ABETODOTY a, cieve chase Dale cusm diets coa aie oses 1.5 1.8 
Chemistiny--e. oct tecioase's Semen: acre 11.9 15.2 
Geology and other earth sciences... 7.6 9.0 
Metalhareye a2 > seccdessisets, «iss ain e.siesios 3.1 3.6 Area of Investigation 
Meteorology: ©: tices coeeet nes 1.5 2.0 
Oceanography PSE eataiele iste 'eyolaye wit are Si 3.6 3.9 || Nuclear science... 6. 26s acc cen se 31.5 38.6 
PH ysios, NUCICATE. cass aseicere cots ee 7.0 10.0 || Space travel and communications..... 1.7 uve 
Physics, non-nuclear...........e.000- 18.7 Done MALtATY: SCION COs ste, sioctepninisisins ctescjeesa 60.2 84.9 
Other) scoot aise aackateeia she ce 4.0 Gu tpl) Other projects. san deters ces eee ce ee 95.5] 112.2 
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CHAPTER IX.—CRIME AND DELINQUENCY* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Proceduret 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To have 
it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system must grow and 
adapt itself to the requirements of the people, and the exact limits of the powers of different 
legislative bodies require continued definition. 


The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of England 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages and later expanded 
by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no statutory declaration of 
the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of Canada that are now the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Its introduction 
there depends upon a principle of the common law itself by which English law was declared 
to be in force in uninhabited territory discovered and planted by British subjects, except 
in so far as local conditions made it inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland 
although the colony dealt with the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec its reception 
depends upon a Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the 
other provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories the matter has been dealt with 
by statute. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist today are based upon the British 
North America Act of 1867. Sect. 91 of the Act provides that ‘‘The exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to... the criminal law, except the constitu- 
tion of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure in criminal matters’’. 
By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province exclusively may make laws in relation to 
“the administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction and including 
procedure in civil matters in its courts’. The Parliament of Canada may, however (Sect. 


; pixcent as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and. Welfare 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t Prepared by the Criminal Law Section, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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101), establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. 
It should be noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931 effected important changes, 
particularly by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 (Br.) and confirming the 
right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars of the 
federal judiciary are given in Chapter II, pp. 91-92, and provincial judiciaries are dealt 
with briefly at p. 93; more detailed information on provincial judiciaries is given in the 
1954 Year Book, pp. 47-55. 

At the time of Confederation each of the colonies affected had its own body of statutes 
relating to the criminal law. In 1869, in an endeavour to assimilate them into a uniform 
system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of Acts, some of which 
dealt with offences of special kinds and others with procedure. Most notable of the latter 
was the Criminal Procedure Act, but other Acts provided for the speedy trial or summary 
trial of indictable offences, the powers and jurisdiction of justices of the peace in summary 
conviction matters and otherwise, and the procedure in respect of juvenile offenders. 


_ Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the English 
draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian 
Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes was brought about by the Minister of 
Justice, Sir John Thompson, in 1892. This Bill became the Criminal Code of Canada and 
came into force on July 1, 1893. It must be remembered, however, that the Criminal Code 
was not exhaustive of the criminal law. It was still necessary to refer to English law in 
certain matters of procedure and it was still possible to prosecute for offences at common 
law. Moreover, Parliament has declared offences against certain other Acts, e.g., the 
Narcotic Control Act, to be criminal offences and the same was done in the Defence of 
Canada Regulations and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regulations (neither now in 
force) promulgated under the authority of the War Measures Act. 


It is often difficult to distinguish between ‘law’ and ‘procedure’. Procedure may 
be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts but, in a wider sense, 
it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out of any given state o} 
facts. For present purposes it will be useful to note that writers on jurisprudence describe 
law as being substantive or adjective. ‘Substantive law is concerned with the ends which 
the administration of justice seeks; procedural (adjective) law deals with the means anc’ 
instruments by which these ends are to be obtained.’”’* With reference to the crimina 
law, the former inay be taken to include the provisions concerning criminal responsibility 
the definition of ‘offences’ and the punishment for those offences, and the latter to include 
provisions for enforcement, e.g., powers to search and to arrest, for the modes of tria) 
and for the proof of facts. Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinctior 
although it might appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminal) 
and dangerous sexual offenders partake of the nature of both classes. 


An examination and study of the Criminal Code was authorized by Order in Counci 
dated Feb. 3, 1949, and the Commission assigned the task of revising the Code presente 
its report with a draft Bill in February 1952. After coming before successive sessions 0 
Parliament it was finally enacted on June 15, 1954 and the new Criminal Code (SC 1953-54 
c. 51) came into effect on Apr. 1, 1955. A short outline of the system that existed unde 
the repealed Code together with the major revisions effected by the new Code is give) 
in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 295-298. 


Since the new Code came into force several amendments have been made, for the mos 
part in relation to procedure. Among the most notable of these, as well in point of pre 
cedure as of substance, are: an amendment in 1956 providing that motions for leave t 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada in criminal cases should be heard by a quorur 
(at least five) of judges of that Court instead of a single judge; amendments effected b 
SC 1959, c. 41, providing a statutory extension of the definition of ‘obscenity’ and makin 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Edition, p. 496. 
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provision for seizure and condemnation of offending material without a charge necessarily 
being laid against any person; extensive amendments relating to the allowing of time for 
payment of fines; amendments dealing with offences committed in aircraft in flight over 
the high seas; an amendment forbidding the publication in a newspaper or broadcast of 
a report that any admission or confession was tendered in evidence at a preliminary inquiry 
er a report of the nature of such admission or confession unless the accused has been 
discharged or, if the accused has been committed for trial, the trial has ended. 


The Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38), brought into force on Feb. 15, 1959, revises the parole 
“system and provides for the establishment of a National Parole Board (see pp. 436-437). 


It is most important to note that in 1960 (SC 1960, c. 44) Parliament enacted what 
is known as the Canadian Bill of Rights. Although the Act sets out further details, its 
general scope appears in Sect. 1, which reads as follows:— 


“I. It is hereby recognized and declared that in Canada there have existed and shall 
continue to exist without discrimination by reason of race, national origin, colour, religion or 
sex, the following human rights and fundamental freedoms, namely, 


(a) the right of the individual to life, liberty, security of the person and enjoyment of 
property, and the right not to be deprived thereof except by due process of law; 


(b) the right of the individual to equality before the law and the protection of the law; 
(c) freedom of religion; 

(d) freedom of speech; 

(e) freedom of assembly and association; and 

(f) freedom of the press.”’ 


Although the Bill of Rights has been invoked on various occasions, the courts have 
not held it to affect the operation of the Criminal Code. 

In 1961 (SC 1960-61, ec. 43-44), the offence of murder was divided into capital and non- 
capital. The death penalty was abolished in relation to the offence of non-capital murder. 
Also in 1961 the term criminal sexual psychopath was dropped and the term dangerous sexual 
offender substituted. More detailed information is available in the 1962 Year Book, 
pp. 354-355. 


Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


Offences may be classified under two headings, ‘‘indictable offences” and ‘‘offences 
punishable on summary conviction”. Indictable offences are grouped in two main cate- 
gories: (1) offences that violate the Criminal Code and (2) offences against federal statutes. 
These include the graver crimes. Offences punishable on summary conviction—those not 
expressly made indictable—include offences against the Criminal Code, provincial statutes 
and municipal by-laws. It is debatable how far some summary conviction offences are of 
a criminal nature and whether their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many are 
breaches of municipal by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort, as, for 
example, parking violations or practising trades without licence but, on the other hand, 
summary conviction offences may include such serious charges as assault and contributing 
to juvenile delinquency. 


The following Subsection 1 deals with adults convicted of indictable offences, Sub- 
section 2 with young adult offenders convicted of indictable offences, Subsection 3 with 
convictions for summary conviction offences and Subsection 4 with appeals. 


Subsection {.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


Statistics of indictable crimes are based on persons, so that it may be possible to 
evaluate the population engaged in prohibited activities and to help in the treatment 
of anti-social behaviour in terms of subject-centred action. In the present counting 
system, while individuals may be charged with more than one offence, only one offence is 
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tabulated for each person. This offence is selected according to the following criteria: 
(1) if the person were tried on several charges, the offence selected is that for which pro- 
ceedings were carried to the farthest stage—conviction and sentence; (2) if there were 
several convictions, the offence selected is that for which the heaviest punishment was 
awarded; (3) if the final result of proceedings on two or more charges were the same, the 
offence selected is the more serious one, as measured by the maximum penalty allowed by 
the law; (4) if a person were prosecuted for one offence and convicted of another—for 
example, charged with murder and convicted of manslaughter—the offence selected is the 
one for which the person was convicted. 


In 1963 there were 47,616 adults charged with 86,674 indictable offences, of whom 


42,914 were found guilty of 78,518 offences. In the previous year there were 42,935 adults 
charged with 81,181 indictable offences, of whom 38,663 were found guilty of 71,507 offences. 


—Persons Charged and Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, with Ratio per 
100,006 Population 16 Years of Age or Over, by Province, 1962 and 1963 


Convicted 
Persons Charged Persons Convicted Bovulstien 
Province or Territory of eee 
1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 
No. No. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. | 
Newloundland s casecpisee utes aie cries 951 902 905 | 95.2 872 | 96.7 343 32! 
Prince.Edward Island... ¢ »2 sis 4 sae aes dates 81 67 75 | 92.6 64] 95.5 114 9 
Nova Scotia: S485. G0. Oh, SRR 1,539 | 1,684] 1,353] 87.9 1,516 | 90.0 287 31 
New Bring wiki .c cers deine cents lene haces 1,218 | 1,315] 1,194] 98.0 1,283 | 97.6 327 33{ 
Qiiebees. 2) 5 ci taaec ae na tne atte eas 8,559 | 10,667 | 7,698 | 90.0 9,690 | 90.8 228 28) 
Ontarioyeeehs.goe. Hees bea ee 15,872 | 17,079 | 18,764 | 86.7 14,785 | 86.6 329 34! 
Manitobaiseerrs ars. cet csat we terrence 2,347 | 2,344] 2,191 93.4 2,231 | 95.2 357 351 
Saskatehowaniiad« tame cna, ws this bh OO- 1,770 | 1,986 | 1,675 | 94.6 1,869 | 94.1 282 31) | 
Alberta tie cIMCe each MNT SEE et 4,467 | 4,664 | 4,246] 95.1 4,383 | 94.0 493 49. 
British: Columbian. see se en one 5,870 | 6,645 | 5,313 | 90.5 5,965 | 89.8 478 52) 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.......... 261 263 249 | 95.4 256 | 97.3 1,092 1,13) 
Camadatys..p2aso atte. cos sig ce 42,935 | 47,616 | 38,663 | 90.0 | 42,914 | 90.1 324 35 


Table 2 classifies indictable offences by type of offence for 1962 and 1963. Class — 
covers offences against the person and in 1963 there were 5,786 males and 240 female 
convicted in this category, mostly for assaults of various kinds. Classes II to IV deal wit: 
offences against property. Thefts predominate among the offences in these classes, an 
breaking and entering and robbery, serious crimes which involve acts of violence, are th 
next most numerous. Class V deals with offences relating to currency and Class VI wit 
miscellaneous offences; among the latter, the most numerous convictions are for offence | 
connected with gaming, betting and lotteries. In 1963 there were 288 men and 122 wome | 
convicted under federal statutes of whom 191 men and 105 women were offenders unde f 
the Narcotic Control Act. | 
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2.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 
1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 Increase 
_ | or 
Persons Persons Decrease 
Class of Offence Persons Convicted Persons Convicted in 
Charged |---| Charged | -——---_ Persons 
M 10% M F Convicted 
No No No No. No No p.c. 
3 Criminal! Code 
Class I. — Offemces against the 
MPCESONM, tt. Gb. boca cc cw bass te 7,927 5,532 252 75245 5,786 240 + 4.2 
Abduction and kidnapping... ...... 67 44 23 50 31 — —32.6 
Assault, causing bodily harm, com- 
mon, on police and obstruction.... 4,756 3,803 172 4,854 3,918 169 + 2.8 
Offences against females!........... 1,088 836 21 1,069 825 27 — 0.6 
Causing death by criminal negli- 
gence,? manslaughter and murder. 234 159 5 244 142 9 — 7.9 
Attempted murder, causing bodily 
arm and ‘Ganger.!...cucce knees 219 151 14 204 144 13 — 4,8 
Duties tending to preservation of 
Ute ARs 20) 98 6 ae ee ee 36 23 — 24 21 —_— — 8.7 
Other offences against the person... 627 516 38 800 705 22 +31.2 
Class II.—Offences against Prop- 
erty with Violence.............. 8,362 7,656 120 9,265 8,561 140 +11.9 
Breaking and entering a place, ex- 
tortion and robbery.............. 8,362 7,656 120 9, 265 8,561 140 +11.9 
Class T11.—Offences against Prop- 
erty without Violence.......... 21,279 17,301 25213 23,064 18,985 25701 +11.1 
Fraud and false pretences........... 2,897 2,289 261 2,943 2,340 287 + 3.0 
Having in possession. .............. 2,261 1, 866 97 2,674 2,182 112 +16.9 
TYCO RRR b Be te 8 oo a ae ae ge 16,121 13, 146 1,855 17,947 14, 463 2,302 +11.8 
Class IV. — Malicious Offences 
against Property................ 1,001 803 54 1,119 944 43 +15.2 
Arson and other fires............... 189 129 23 157 118 16 —11.8 
Other interference with property.... 812 674 31 962 826 27 +21.0 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Of- : 
fences Relating to Currency.... 1,323 1,133 128 1,304 1,111 131 — 1.5 
Forgery and uttering forged docu- 
PROUDN cess cate t aes ec are’® 1,218 1,050 121 1,220 1,045 131 + 0.4 
Offences relating to currency....... 105 83 7 84 66 — —26.7 
Class Vi.— Other Offemces.......... 3,522 25804 276 4,623 3,503 359 +24.2 
Criminal negligence in operation of 
motor vehicles................... 48 40 _ 51 43 _ + 7.5 
Driving while ability to drive is 
MAIDAITCORE Hees oe ee ris SRN Ea 262 248 3 686 616 12 +150.2 
Driving while intoxicated.......... 6 6 —_ 27, 26 — +333.3 
Gaming, betting and lotteries...... 606 479 42 774 617 64 +30.7 
_ Keeping bawdy houses............. 212 36 147 238 35 174 +14.2 
_ Various other offences.............. 2,388 2,025 84 2,847 2,166 109 + 7.9 
Totals, Criminal Code.......... 42,514 35,259 3,043 47,120 38,890 3,614 +11.0 
, Federal Statutes 
) Narcotic Control Act; ;..........:... 335 182 100 376 191 105 + 5.0 
APRACEBtATUbCS pnd =: <b. « armererc «ho «0 v10 86 72 7 120 97 17 +44.3 
Totals, Federal Statutes........ 421 254 107 496 288 122 +13.6 
Grand Totals............... 42,935 35,513 3,150 47,616 39,178 3,736 +11.0 


E A 5 , 
1 Includes abortion. indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, attempted 
‘Tape and seduction. 2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 


Table 3 shows that 47.0 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable offences in 1963 had 
not gone beyond elementary school grades in education, 53.0 p.c. were 24 years of age or 
younger, 33.5 p.c. were between the ages of 25 and 44, and 78.8 p.c. lived in urban centres. 
Of these offenders, 91.3 p.c. were males, 87.3 p.c. were born in Canada, 62.3 p.c. were 


unmarried, 21.2 p.c. were recorded as labourers and 11.4 p.c. had no remunerative employ- 
ment. 
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3.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 


Sex, Birthplace, etc., 1962 and 1963 


Item 1962 1963 Item 
No. No. 
Total Persons Convicted.........| 38,663 42,914 Sex 
bE Cs Se ee ee 
Hetnalet.i:5aiitets tettenat ets ot 


Types or OccuPATION 


Agriculture satcisans el bins) sirloin 1,594 1,637 
Armed! Services a.-eeles anacide- ses 476 315 || Unable to read or write.......... 
Glonicalle sh isc tac ataesacils ae 1,216 1 LO5L | guiementarye cs: des. cote anata 
Commercial and managerial....... 2,296 2,591 High school 9.52.0 eek. eee 
Construction jh eh 2. 4-caeeectae 4,147 4,552 SUpeni OFAsbeye acoe dooees cere eee 
Finance... 64 5.@p i. -0 cle Sarai seins a's 74 108 Grade not stated................. 
Fishing, trapping and logging...... 1,518 La GRe INOWBIVen™ ct. a aeeescm ete 
Labourer: te & Sana eek ae 8,098 9,080 
Manufacturing and mechanical..... 3,653 4,097 AGE 
Mining Behe Soe | ete shers ade oes 514 498 W6t0-19y Ohh... 4. exten 
Service— 20 to 24 years 
Bomestier, «caus ciodoesaeeeis,cne 1,026 L005) Ween, sal ee A ee 
Perponal.t.aghc.cscdsonynodco ses 1,218 1,303) Veae Get per Ce ae 
Professional. ....ss<déeets sevens 443 399 N ee, OTA GD «fs Aer ania: Ccaace 
Public and protective. .......... ee 7 HCG oorecigcee SRceryoge SondpeT 
Others. 8.5 gad jes sas paae gs ats 135 
Stacsntt. te eee 2,529 | 3,375 BIRTHPLACE 
Transportation and communica- @auadasaadvaccctom coon eee 
PIONS el eck cee wechie sacks 2,715 2,838 || British Isles and other Common- 
Unemployed and retired (incl. Wealth... oc 2s..cntoathoaes demote 
housewives) er. d ..4+<sme-e9-s5 4,388 4,902 Wnited !Statest...fo0s.0.<.. ae 
Notieivien 32. ian .docgme Bacco 2,493 3,146) EGrOpes Senge oe sat cette temas 
Asia...... hak Gewete Soe oa 
Marina, Status Rotrive eee 
Singles s,s ssinoes os Ode wcslomtetere/« opi 23,979 26,715 
Marte aE CE: 10,482 | 11,555 RESIDENCE 
Widowed if. Gas fetes deo ee poise abs 408 442 Wrbani centres. io.a6 cece swalacts oH 
Divorced 4. < taees coe cue teens nebe 843 386) |} Rural districts. - 2... Seew eee Ae 
Separated aes sce fesea cies seeoebes 1,601 1, 787 Indeterminate ivy fs-0s ca eines «ols 
INOb G1 Vienseecotes ces eee cee 1,850 2,029 Not given... cs. cchhde «Saas tee 


EpvucaTionaL Stratus 


1962 


1963 


Female Offenders.—There were 3,736 female offenders convicted of indictable offences 


in 1963 compared with 3,148 in 1962. Of these offenders, Ontario accounted for 1,470, 
Quebec for 717 and British Columbia for 560. The ratio of female offenders convicted to 


total convictions moved upward from 8.1 p.c. in 1962 to 8.7 p.c. in 1963 with a provincial 
range from 1.6 p.c. in Prince Edward Island to 10.7 p.c. in Manitoba. 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, 1962 and 1963 


Females Convicted 


Province or Territory 


1962 

No. 
INewiound land bocca. cite crete tesa tong Cnc Pee te eee eae 64 
Prince. award island ooacnsce ty cbicipieie cine ee ae Rak oe eh ee 2 
INGWAGBCOULAS make taccre no heatrmtet ins iat atise Slee rita ctioaemeineeno etn 78 
New Brunswitkiorece. te ce ce sire ens eter eee ee eT 48 
Quebecs:e. @. aaerk don xstesioen wtaserd sate sta Pete 430 
Ontario t . vs. Hes bias debts en botioess ae. beens cere wezaeener adel ts 1,270 
Manitobag es Pike cleo cake <0 ett sa Mores eRe aeks Mae eee ere 221 
Saskatchewan. .\,.fcmet asec s crete es ar he hittden aetna s uote. A 112 
Albertagy ec iis dat ita ch eee ere neh isonet rn panes 393 
BritishiColumibinds scx er. ca tis sreara acai cueh oem wide aor an EERE 520 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. ..............ccceecceeeeceseeeeees 10 
CAAT ore eee eis ane anc oe R Ee 3,148 


1963 


1962 


= . 
POOPSOMRANA 


@ 


Females Convicted 


to 
Total Convictions 


1963 


uo} 
° 


21 Ae WONSCHSAIwan 


_ 
Dl POWDNSON NOP AT 
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PERSONS CONVICTED OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES 
BY CERTAIN AGE GROUPS, 1954-63 


THOUSANDS 
7 


or 


AGE NOT STATED 


vee 
enacece 
ves 
ESO 


., 
oe 


sesnaceoeeesterereneets 
sesssitecetannstetntaetees 
seenncmnnee 


SSS 
SOROS 


<S x 
Nees Setetecets 
SSS eS 
eencennacneae 5 


See 


1954 LISS 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons having more than one 
conviction at a court appearance for the years 1959 to 1963. Multiple convictions occur 
most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, theft, having in possession, and 
breaking and entering. 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, 1959-63 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
No No No. No No 
Persons Convieted of— 
PROIMPHOOR Ss < Ang )s\c< tig ccd + ets sect Aken SS RS ofp esi 4,396 4,940 5, 463 5,669 6,244 
POMONCES Janae «+ Laem ism eeh anand. tases ob orpice de 1,515 1,904 2,040 2,046 2,155 
PUES MICOS or tren, wists dares Webs ¢ cfelesttiess do Seine es bebes ss te 816 933 1,080 1,023 1,164 
ODD DUVET genenlet precties natalie Sh be BA teeta 08, whee AB f 474 569 593 594 615 
Pe COS = Be oa, Fix cheba ack bee caye dates sppp’s<p ops 298 365 357 389 407 
STEP Remon opti beEE Ss 9 Sear Se Leena BS cos Oe eee a 215 256 279 262 276 
PMOTICES so hak sc steciaa's Sc rieihg. o.oo fas osate tmae.sd » op « sie fd 166 196 207 194 217 
OTIC CER 5 Base tact ote tiem ase bist ercratod Bsns 8 above soe ate 109 155 146 140 170 
LD ee Ra ee oe SRI RE Or ees wee eae Cote 69 109 125 118 123 
PREDOML GONENCEN sacle law aut alain shel st Deis eos bras.ombicle 334 392 423 416 491 
EIIODEES OF GVCT. bow) oh < Sa w0s «ie siash> do dagims fo Somers of 113 119 144 151 169 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence........... 8,505 9,938 10,857 11,002 12,031 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence...............0.e008 22,587 25,505 27, 822 27,661 30, 883 


Grand'Totais?.;). Cees 58S. AAR & 31,092 | 35,443 | 38,679 | 38,663 | 42,914 _ 
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Disposition of Cases and Previous Convictions.—As shown in Table 1, p. 420, of 
all suspects before the courts for indictable offences in 1963, 90.1 p.c. were adjudged guilty. 
There was, however, considerable variation among the provinces in this respect, the. 
proportion ranging from 86.6 p.c. in Ontario to 97.6 p.c. in New Brunswick. 

Table 6 shows that of the 42,914 persons convicted in 1963, 26.2 p.c. had no previous 
conviction, 14.5 p.c. had previously been found guilty of one offence and 34.2 p.c. had two 
or more earlier convictions. Court records for the other 25.1 p.c. were not obtained. 


6.—Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, Disposition of Cases and Previous 
Convictions, 1962 and 1963 


Item 1962 1963 Item 1962 1963 

No. No. No. No. 
Charzed> eich. coetteremacutele Da eiraets 42,935 47,616 || Males convicted..............++- 35,515 39,178 
Agagiitted Sa winsccwan hte aaee se 3,962 4,397 || Females convicted............... 3,148 3,736 
Disagreement of jury.............- ib 7 Hirst CONVICEION!. 0 «0s cecsecieees 10,269 11, 222 
Stay of proceedings................ 243 195 Second conviction. ...........6. 5,479 6,213 
NOs Billets cece sdhaeurce ane 20 47 Reiterated convictions........... 13, 405 14,691 
Detuined because of insanity...... 46 56 INOt eI VEN oo. hin. \somrreanreee entation 9,510 10,788 


Sentences, Method of Trial and Court Proceedings.—Table 7 summarizes 
the sentences given for indictable offences, Table 8 shows the method of trial and disposition 
of cases, and Table 9 shows persons charged and convicted of indictable crimes according 
to trial court. 


Two kinds of sentences maintain for a certain period of time a relationship between 
the person dealt with by the court and the legal institutions of a community—probation 
and commitment to an institution. There are several types of institutions to which a per- 
son can be committed, such as penitentiaries, reformatories, gaols and industrial farms. 
‘Theoretically, every institution has a specific purpose which is supposed to be taken into 
account when arriving at a legal decision. In practice, however, the availability of an 
institution in a given community is a factor in determining the decision rendered by the 
court. 


7.—Sentences Given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1963 


Yukon 
Sentence Nfid.|P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B.]| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | and 
N.W.T 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No 
oe OUTINGS hac pecsesatee send 247 10] 384] 390} 1,954) 3,595) 546) 409) 1,267] 1,249 47 
aol— 
Under one year........... 232 19} 385} 316] 3,127] 3,247; 544 775| 1,298] 2,064 162 
One year or over.......... 71 1 17 62 351 540 171 142 597 603 ll 
Gelorimatorycs eta shiciceee © — _— 8 6 142] 1,771 44) — — 106) — 
Penitentiary— 
Under two years.......... — _ 2 15 3 74 5 2 14 12 — 
Two years and under five. 41 12 185 120} 811 779 158 117} 220) 408 5 
Five years and under ten.. 1) — 7 a 113 107 5 6 30 59) — 
Ten years and under four- 
\Aeehe ee CRAs bray cee eaae A h _— — 3}, — 31 16 af 1 1 io 
Fourteen years or over....| — _ — _ 16 8} — 1) — 44 — 
1h 3¢2 aes Soe Seas AeA oe — —_ 1 10 8 4 2 4 5 1 
Pre vently Giaaa-cs cece: _— oo = — 2 1; — _ 1 3) — 
Dench we ae. Bao. osteo _— — — 1 6 2; — _ — 2) — 
Suspended sentence without 
VO30 OAH CON Waa meine feeodeds 106 22| 197) 166) 1,759) 980) 408} 215) 426) 546 29 
Suspended sentence with pro- 
TUON Se aeaea cee ea 174, — 328} 199] 1,365) 3,666] 345) 199) 525] 896 1 


Totalss;.58....85%. 872 64) 1,516) 1,283) 9,690)14,785| 2,231) 1,869] 4,383} 5,965 256 
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§.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1963 


Yukon 
Method of Trial and Sex | Nfid.|P.E.1,| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. } Sask.} Alta. | B.C. stand Canada 
mie 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
By Judge and Jury— 
PIC ONVICLCT © ors «le niasc.sce s,s M. 15 2 29 9 132 283 33 37 13 118 2 673 
F. 1) — 1) — 5 13 1 1) — 3 1 26 
Acquitted............. M. 4 1 7 6 17} 185 10 15 2 46 2 245 
F.| — _ 2) — 1 16 1) — — 4 1 25 
Detained because of 
ENSATUCY 5. es dices vce M.| — — _ 2 4 2 1} — 1 5 _ 15 
FF.) — _ _ _— =— =_ _ _— — 1 —_ i 
Disagreement of jury..M.| — _ 2) — —_ 3} — lj] — i; — a 
Stay of proceedings....M.| — — — — — 2; — 1] — 6} — 9 
F.| — — — —_ _ —_ _ _ — 44 — 4 
INO PBT cece ee .cha.s s6.s)a:c% M.| — — — —_ _ 38 2} — =— — os 40 
Fj} — _ — —_ — 9) — _ _ _ = 9 
By a Judge without 
Jury— 
Convicted............. M. 1 6 51 10} 1,082 269 22 72 238 172 ] 1,925 
Fj; — y— _ 46 13 3 3 4 18 _ 88 
Acquitted............. M.| — 1 10 1 322 86 7 23 40 42 1 533 
Fy) — _ 1) — 16 10) — 1 1 5 _— 34 
Detained because of 
insanity.............. M.| — ~ _ _ _ 1; — _ jj — — 2 
Fy — — _— _— — — — — 1] — _ 1 
Stay of proceedings....M.| — — _ — _ 1 1 72 42 8s; — 24 
Fy) — _ _ — — _ _— _ _— 2 _— 2 
By a Magistrate with 
Consent— 
Convicted............. M. 485 18 775 578| 4,099) 7,377 940 906] 1,965] 2,459 124] 19,726 
F 20) — 16 12 141 449 67 35 96 203 6 1,045 
Acquitted............. M. 12} — 70 8 272) 1,055 12 22 81 245 1 1,778 
Fy) — — 3; — 10 68 2 3 5 33 _ 124 
Detained because of 
mMsanitys....4. 000... M.| — — 2 1 7 2) — => 4 9 — 25 
Fl — _ = — 1; — — _ _— _ _ 1 
Stay of proceedings....M.} — — _ — 23 — 36, — — 42, — 80 
Fl — _ — _— — _ 2; — — 15 —_ 17 
By 2 Magistrate, Absolute 
Jurisdiction— 
Convicted............. M. 306 37 580 616] 3,660} 5,386 997 724| 1,780) 2,656 112] 16,854 
F, 444 — 64 58 525 995 167 91 287 336 10 2,577 
ACQIMttCd. ..c:000000c0 M. 12 1 66 14 290 773 15 40 119 151 2 1, 483 
F, 2) — 5) — 32 90 2 9 12 23 _— 175 
Detained because of 
mnsanity /S220 3. O50 “| — _ =_— _ 3 3} — _ 1 2 — 9 
FF.) — — _— — = — — _— 1 1 —_ 2 
Stay of proceedings....M.| — _ _ — — _ 15} — — 27, — 42 
F.| — — —_ —_ _— _ Wo— _ 8 — 15 
Totals, Persons Charged. 902 67| 1,684) 1,315)10, 667/17,079| 2,344) 1,986] 4,664) 6,645 263] 47,616 
Totals, Persons Con- 
MACLEOD Bosse ates oo cve 872 64] 1,516} 1,283) $,690/14,785| 2,231) 1,869) 4,383] 5,965 256 42,914 
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9.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences according to Trial Court, by 


Province or Territory 
and Item 


Police 


Magis- Juvenile 


trate 
and 


or 


1962 


County | Higher 


Family} Court 


Court 


Court 


Province, 1962 and 1963 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


Total 


1963 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— 


Total 


Charged 5 ire i tdixc iiss ae 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charged 
Convittedise.. ja.-< ac. 


Charged Seine: 


New Brunswick— 
Charged 


Quebec— 
@hargéd soe. 1S ak 
Convicteder <4 s0.. 48 


Ontario— 
Charged ec Sie 


Charged): sen.2. 36.008: 


Saskatchewan— 
Charged”, 2. 2.45250 
Convicted. ......ae..8. a 


Alberta— 
Charged ..3.2...88 04: 
Convictedes..ieheoratt 


British Columbia— 
Chargédawmacds: «i. . ot 
Convictedn.... ce. «4. 


Yukon and Northwest 


Territories— 
Charged es. si. decsiescats 


Charged?... ...928.,8..8 


xan 


ou 


1,304 
1,292 


79 
73 


135 
134 


n> 


50 
41 


15, 868 
13,761 


2,347 
2,191 


1,770 
1,675 


4,467 
4,246 


5,871 
5,313 


37,335 


42,934 


38, 660 


poles 
4g1S- | Tuvenile 
aute or County | Higher 
Muni Family} Court | Court 
F Court 
cipal 
Court 
No. No. No. No. 
839 42 1 29 
813 42 1 16 
56 — 9 2 
55 a 8 1 
15572 9 64 39 
1,427 8 53 28 
1,283 4 11 17 
1,260 4 10 9 
319 1,723 1,480 145 
6,707 1,718 1,142 123 
16,117 81 707 174 
14, 133 74 472 106 
2,006 256 34 48 
1,916 255 26 34 
1,828 2 106 50 
1,754 2 77 3h 
4,308 43 49 264 
4,085 43 37 218 
5, 440 769 255 181 
4,902 752 197 114 
255 — 2 6 
252 _ 1 3 
41,023 25929 2,718 946 
37,304 2,898 2,024 688 


47,616 
42,914 


Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) Convicted of Indictable 
Offences 


Attention has been focused in recent years on the needs of the young adult offenders 
of from 16-24 years of age who constitute a promising field for modern reception and 
diagnostic facilities equipped with educational, trade training and other formative dis- 


ciplines. 


While young men and women in this age group account for under 18.7 p.c. of the 


total population 16 years of age or over, they form over half the criminal population 
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committing indictable offences. 


| from crime by further education and training. 


year. 


| 
| 


The group includes some of the most daring offenders 
who already may be experienced criminals as well as first offenders likely to be turned 


There were 22,753 young adult offenders in 1963, an increase of 2,914 over the previous 
Although each of the three age groups and both sexes contributed to the increase, 
almost half of it was in the male group 16-17 years of age. 


10.— Young Adult Offenders, by Age Group, Sex and Province, 1962 and 1963 


Year, Age Group and Sex | Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.] Que 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
1962 
BOR? Years...caih- 5 o5:-:5) M. 142 12 262 190} 1,526 
F. 6 1 14 2 47 
Lo SCS 9 eee M.) 111 7} 239] 174) 950 
F, 14, — 10 e 50 
2): EES ae ee M.| 217 7| 316] 250) 1,688 
a F, 1+ 1 19 15 90 
“OTE Ee (1 ee 534 28] 860; 636) 4,351 
1963 
LG SOA M.| 173 21] 307; 192] 1,999 
1 OF 9} — 10 10 79 
DS =] Ee M.| 13 13] 254] 186] 1,235 
F. 4) — 12 12 66 
“OE en ne ae M.| 203 8] 326] 298) 2,126 
F., 8} — 12 12 159 
Totals, 1963............ 533 42} 921) 710) 5,664 


Yukon 
Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | and | Canada 
N.W. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
1,906] 186] 254) 491) 770 12 5,751 
109 4 12 37 67 1 300 
1,857; 279; 214; 545) 506 28 4,940 
120 29 18 46 52 1 345 
2,702} 460) 394] 897) 938 60 7,929 
213 44 14 75 86 3 574 
6,907) 1,002} $06) 2,091!) 2,419 105 | 19,839 
2,372 292 297 609 890 18 7,170 
166 18 22 44 54} — 412 
1,991) 292) 237] 523) 603 25 5,495 
152 29 21 52 28 3 379 
2,748} 435} 409) 923] 1,038 56 8,570 
260 45 15 7 131 7 727 
7,689} 1,111) 1,001] 2,229) 2,744 109 | 22,753 


11.— Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1962 and 1963 


Class of Offence 


Criminal Code 


Class 1.— Offences against the Person......................- 
mibduction and kidnapping... -.)..Qdb.).0.) Gis ccsode ddd o- 
ault, causing bodily harm, common, on police and 
SECO SONNE cohen, Sade Rate cists one meta doar Ronee 2 
Offences against females! 
Causing death by criminal negligence,? manslaughter and 
rmourder 
Attempted murder, causing bodily harm and danger........ 
Duties tending to preservation of life................0.0.-005 
Other offences against the person.............-0.2-0-0e0eee: 


Class 11.— Offences against Property with Violence 
Breaking and entering a place, extortion and robbery........ 


Class T11.— Offences against Property without Violence... 
Bremdiand false pretences. .23 6.0 ts< ine 985.4 9200 vod eoaned cans os 
MMMM POSSESBION.<. Yo. t,o ee Peto coli e Sete ccc eteass 
Theft 


Males 


No. 


1962 1963 
Females Males Females 
No. No. No. 
79 2,279 69 

2 15 ae 
58 1,583 54 
2 324 6 

2 55 = 
5 46 3 

= 5 J 
12 251 6 
5 6,074 94 
75 6,074 94 
863 10,496 1,104 
105 580 116 
50 1,128 52 
708 8,788 936 


‘Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, 


ettempted rape and seduction. 


2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 
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11.— Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1962 and 1963—concluded 


1962 
Class of Offence 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No No. 
Crimina! Code—concluded 

Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property............ 479 16 14 
Arsoniand- other fires h: cy «eee tick. o'es sa sere ae guetta? 58 3 3 
Other interference with property..............-20ceeeeeeeees 421 13 11 

Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Relating to Cur- 

[yo iA Pa a es Nee exike. Side aii iene: Seas Sore tine | eed Me Aca 4it 52 ret 
Forgery and uttering forged documents...................-- 380 47 69 
Offences:relating to currency). ...... fle 6 deceased hoes 0 olbe cos 31 5 2 

Class Vi.— Other Offemces................6 cc cece ee cece eee ee 1,208 88 118 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicles.......... 21 — — 
Driving while ability to drive is impaired...............+.- 37 — 3 
Driving while intoxicated. cen”. cba ess ne atr ee cea = = = 
Gaming betting and lopperiesses. sere ie aeeelcnintee «site ss 23 1 5 
IKeepingibaw.d yahouses ese ct tee cate ti techs icles oe Coen 7 50 61 
Various other offences............ Deere Gee Ss arkiaitctsn atte 1,120 37 49 

Totals, Criminal Code.....................00-+: 18,574 1,173 1,470 
Federal Statutes 
Narcotic; ControltAct ... Aeceyec: cortege se secnaicto.s Heiciele eft tise oe Tees 39 47 47 
Otherstatutes..0 4. wee eee Mee | oe eee es dee nanan teins. 8 — 1 
Totals, Federal Statutes....................000: 47 47 48 
Grand 'Totalsy.?..\.0 feiss dete ste ene ae 18, 621 1,220 1,518 
12.— Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Sex, 1962 and 1963 
1962 1963 
16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 
Disposition of Sentences 

M F M FE. M. F 

No No. No No No No 

Suspended sentence........ 2,025 236 1,984 420 1,854 465 

PLODAtIONM ais ecko >.o ode 4, 821 397 1,330 241 1,283 256 

ne See cierahe sictecatescews ates Be 3, 186 254 4,218 845 5,012 984 

Guoloces.. BPO coe o 5,968 265 6, 882 326 7,363 411 

Reformatorys,otes occ. eae 1,214 49 615 39 545 52 

Penitentiary............... 1,403 19 1,854 59 1,878 50 

Death oer. «sj. Segre sa es Me 4 — 9 — 8 _ 


Subsection 3.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences 


Offences punishable on summary conviction are triable by magistrates and justices of © 
the peace under Part X XIV of the Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, c. 51) or under the provincial - 
summary conviction Acts as the case may be. Data relating to these offences are based on | 
convictions; no information is available on either the number of persons involved in these 
offences or the number of charges. In these cases, following arrest or summons to appear 
in court, the accused person must be tried by a magistrate or justice of the peace without. 
the intervention of ajury. Such cases are heard in police court with the minimum of delay. 
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13.— Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1962 and 1963 


Increase or 
Type of Offence 1962 1963 Decrease 
1962-63 
No No. p.c 
CAETIRTE MULE OCG Fst avec eds see nran yu. SPE ees STA oor eayets sya 92,111 99,892 + 8.4 
Attempts, conspiracies, accessories, counselling..................6- 228 266 +16.7 
PALeDIp EO COmMIMit BUICIAE B. . ats ks skis. 2s acl Merete ee Seles oa elle esos 241 276 +14.5 
Eis dsuiri lig: PETTERS F AEeCie e) Sirees i Ra re 533 589 +10.5 
Causing disturbance by being drunk.................0ceceeeee eee 3,765 3,787 + 0.6 
Sores RINONIEABA UU bss ta ded s vf ars b tage alk aes) saade ty atkardiclsiess sc insane aw a 8,170 9,651 +18.1 
Communicating venereal disease. .............eececeeecceecceeeees 33 13 — 60.6 
Ber ort OMEOULU ame seiccaesins a oeias cess bloteloe melocie es eee er ete ee 28 43 +53.6 
BELEN INONAIS Sect: bjtasel Gah seveaelse es Sebi oe SEER Ome: Rhee Ete 263 381 +44.9 
PENOLGV ACO ATIRIIMIS! Soc oscisc'a dete she Coslacie obs ttuatce webiceiic  aaetire 79 80 + 1.3 
Damage not exceeding $50 and other interference with property.... 3,001 4,277 +28. 4 
Serco Reo rhe C6] epee ctor Siete Saison ents cecccet 9 caer ach ane Roe aPRci a Sao 15,550 16,277 + 4.7 
Duty of persons to provide necessaries..............0000eee cece eee 1,476 2,156 +46.1 
Duty to safeguard dangerous places..,...........0eeceeee cece eeees 61 16 —73.8 
Fraudulently obtaining food or lodging..................000eeeeeee 1,052 916 —12.9 
Fraudulently obtaining transportation..............0.ce eee eeeeeces 155 149 — 3.9 
Marung betting lotteriesirst. cose cece vee terme es Nowe were ea Me waelels 2,364 2,954 +25.0 
Injuring bird or animal other than cattle...............ceeeee eens 50 66 +32.0 
MMBEELTNECLR CIO cor cos eet oe Caicces a diaies oop viore cc eiiei wise video oie Ghiseinve 461 674 +46.2 
Motor Vehicle— 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicle................ 719 789 + 9.7 
DVANGETOUS CTIVING. «. «bs sc0 sos eoucinee eee. 1,592 1,748 +10.0 
Dangerous operation of vessel, etc.......... 192 189 — 1.6 
Driving while ability to drive is impaired.....................-- 24,768 25,747 + 4.0 
PRINS TW ALTIG CIS (LURLIIOG..« wrayesare/s dajeiein sis.c/ese ach nisiartia.a.g/e015ia\tere sy¢ 5,926 6,229 + 5.1 
Drivinsiwihite. intoxicated & 25 91.. RiR.t See: 2k i AES 1,534 1,408 — 8.2 
Bailing to stop.at scene of accident. ...... ers .ceccs ces ewescesoss 4,999 5, 626 +12.5 
Motor vehicle equipped with smoke screen..............2200000: 16 47 +193.8 
Taking motor vehicle without consent..............s.eeeeeeeeeee 1,531 3 Ter Alvy 412.1 
BME GEMGENT CADONS fate c.cirsadee scopiecciee 208 hee cra eaid, «sh. o¥ie's os ere a alee s 6 957 1,288 +34.6 
SIsonatinig PEACE OMICEL. (ii)... ie tele kal. Ghd sis ood oleae tides Saleids su)e 69 84 421.7 
BEET ANCE MH DREACH, Of; separa cs uaicigin ajeie vis s Rts ceisiviss seston nea 1,384 1,680 +21.4 
ROMY Y INE. Cabs Aen Att are teste, Come ee Se tenth ele sees bode eee wae. be 6,711 6, 452 — 3.9 
SeemOTInMAl GUC. 85. ccenig hoe acett tere cat sina rei «aaa ees « 3,873 4,317 +11.5 
MEMOLAUSEAEILOS NS 2315: 1ah.8.s elicits COMOTS Lied cee PREDICT BOs 34,978 42,656 +22.0 
| LA SUS IDS ».n Bo gaat ERO CD ORI eo re eR ee 234 29 +25.2 
iBixerce mae ae, Te IE Be OEY HEE SOAR 1,001 1,221 +22.0 
PAE RENIGS.. CGS Nt COPA OR DRS NCE EE PESOS Oey Sara an ee ee 844 712 —15.6 
OU) “ORG. LORE Cai Ses Bie OGRE renee Saran pe minmiran Fert 147 122 —17.0 
Harbour Board and Merchant Seamen’s..........-.00ceecceseeeees 6,548 15,188 +131.9 
~-SELERETATEAATCSYGL, 6 ce ays RIO UE PRECIP ICV cup cia oe gr, crea 29 23 —20.7 
POISE DEX ofl si c's sie'a sis’ s ARP ERE LAO eth RETA Vk Gove: 5,084 5,992 +17.9 
Indian— 
“STL SECON ST OTN I ot OES Cee Oeste 6,717 3,529 —47.3 
UIE ce tare saat ua SU SSRI Irak whack shat teat ica ac hie Sas ea 2,338 1,495 —36.1 
Juvenile Delinquents— 
Adults who contribute to delinquency..................20.ee00e 1,880 1,602 —14.8 
MICO RriC Deity, \F SILAS its. Ike ee Oo) Woe AED. Be Sea keh Te MELE 625 1,245 +99.2 
Inducing child to leave home, etc.............ccs eee ee cece eeeees 67 54 —19.4 
BextalranINIOralit ye oss oes sen ck oe otk a ee te a 326 = 19t —41.4 
tls, [Dagon Ee eae a ee oy en ene eee 132 83 —37.1 
DCCC ONUDOL nos Raven cos Pe rest Oot T ee een ee Oe et ieee era ee tenis 12 — Pe 
Reina lence ys . AT LIse Lie. SED). BeAd hicks ceieewls « acell- BREE le,s 1G 74 101 +36.5 
DEN PE oo Lette Ma Mierke ccd 6. tote serene mee 1,054 1,084 + 2.8 
Unemployment LECT CRS aie poate Does DOSSer a ane ONeRH cca 4,986 6,071 +21.8 
—SELLEES) hie 0 FES RD 95 114 +20.0 
Beeoriederatstatutes’, o:fle sot vate dn abel he ae aes eed 2,785 3,526 +26.6 
MPP ICPARSLAUUUES os v cece ss foc ode eee ncceG cote tes cet ne eens: 946, 962 1, 028, 608 + 8.6 
Children of Unmarried Parents............00ceecsececeseeceneeees 815 637 —21.8 
Deserted Wives and Children’s Maintenance...............sseceeee 5,627 6,326 +12.4 
Semctmndenisheries'.4) hai Ae eh alh one k hata suet labire Gov es 6,314 7,285 +15.4 
Highway Traffic— 
Driving without due care and attention...............2..0eeeee: 42,054 48,547 +15.4 
UST UO eee 8 Soe CRb eas oitenen cin caspase Games arice aeonmee 695, 250 749, 169 + 7.8 
Liquor Control— 
MEE ACSELONGG RT. APU TALEA TOE ie. PU SEUNY, OS, ABR ORY. 101,650 106, 500 + 4.8 
TEE OLAS Sane Ge vg Ge OR OE a ae Othe SDS Seat Seas, eae 69,945 78, 807 +12.7 
SEMEPATOISORVENE IN Sere tres ce eee eens enero nese 1,193 1,179 — 1.2 
Medical, Dentistry and Pharmacy.............sseccevecseeeeceeee 263 139 —47.1 
MEISE che PEC le fic hoc ne oe aue tects she ae 1,072 1,004 — 6.3 
1eand Forest Wire Prevention............0.ssesceeeseeceesces 153 159 + 3.9 
RrRLOUOH Ten ee Weta oh face WNnia Re ranivais,tiesadianadb eens 1,388 2,303 +65.9 
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13.— Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1962 and 1963—concluded 
EES SSS 


Increase or 


Type of Offence 1962 1963 Decrease 
1962-63 
No No p.c 

Provincial Statutes—concluded 
Publi Health greccs ch opt te cthGie aor atnsieh cscsicemeens hire edema ees 84 93 +10.7 
School Uawst x. cows oo< sca tod uM vs. oe on viebis eevee seers (slete ereiicerercs wai 452 633 +40.0 
Other provinvialsstatutes: 3 \.cmar seco stusiek sieves s «oa cs #4 cic «civ s/ereles 20,702 25, 827 +24.8 
Municipal Bylaws soc ccc sceies vise sGrsivles brssiera cle oboe ocun Corefe ace eee 268,371 300, 955 +11.8 
TnGOMECATIONCE,- teks ac cme cone te Poe neva slater cebiorsn s devs ease trasvromiod deine 16,315 16,021 — 1.8 
TUS rey Eta aitsccs die cid hats ye ove tesa caieae oN a aa shagacs Ro Baa buarags Greks ovioiousls fos oof avers 197,346 232,010 +17.6 
Obperati nes er owae ceivecclelciets ale covits teiesse crm ietucrmerlarte mahaee 54,709 52,024 — 4.9 
Prohibited, Par Kings on... cosh RG at ciok ss v bres creer, dort csajateis's obs aiticle ais 1,954, 227 1,982,454 + 1.4 
"Totals, Convictions xnc ss loccs- core else oe 0 oe ees 8 eelavessalece 3,296, 649 3,453, 665 + 4.8 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


Appeal is an important safeguard in Canada’s legal system and the conviction of a 
jury or judge may be appealed on the grounds that the verdict was unreasonable, that there 
was a wrong decision on some question of law or that there was a miscarriage of justice. 
In 1963 there were 2,721 appeals in indictable cases disposed of by the courts, of which 96 
were Crown appeals and 2,625 appeals of the accused. Of the Crown appeals, 30 were 
from acquittal and 66 from sentence; of the appeals of the accused, 830 were from conviction 
and 1,795 from sentence. Appeals in summary conviction cases disposed of by the courts, 
numbered 1,790 in 1963. Of these, 168 were appeals of the informant and 1,622 appeals 
of the accused. The informant appeals comprised 130 from acquittal and 38 from sentence 
and appeals of the accused comprised 1,426 from conviction and 196 from sentence. 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


Juvenile Delinquent, as defined in the Juvenile Delinquents Act, means any child who 
violates any provision of the Criminal Code or of any federal or provincial statute, or of any 
by-law or ordinance of any municipality, or who is guilty of sexual immorality or any similar) 
form of vice, or who is liable by reason of any other act to be committed to an industrial 
school or juvenile reformatory under the provision of any federal or provincial statute. 
The commission by a child of any of these acts constitutes an offence known as a de- 
linquency. 

The upper age limit of children brought before the juvenile courts in the provinces 
varies. The Act defines a child as meaning any boy or girl apparently or actually unde) 
the age of 16 years, or such other age as may be directed in any province. In Prince Edwarc 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan under 16 is the official age 
in Alberta under 16 for boys and under 18 for girls; in Newfoundland under 17; in Quebec 
Manitoba and British Columbia under 18 years. In the interests of uniformity, it has beer 
the practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to publish information about juvenili — 
delinquents 16 years of age or over in the annual report on Statistics of Criminal and Othe 
Offences and to publish data relating to those under 16 years of age in a report entitlec 
Juvenile Delinquents. In 1963, 3,558 juveniles 16 and 17 years of age were found delinquen. 
in those provinces where the upper age limit is under 17 or under 18 years of age. 
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Included in the statistics of juvenile delinquents are cases (alleged as well as adjudged) 
which were brought before the courts and dealt with formally. A case was counted sep- 
arately each time a child appeared before the court for a new delinquency or delinquencies. 
In instances where multiple delinquencies were dealt with at one court appearance, only 
one delinquency—the most serious—was selected for tabulation. Delinquencies reported 
as informal cases by the courts were not included nor were cases of children presenting 
conduct problems which were not brought to court or which were dealt with by the police, 
social agencies, schools, or youth-serving agencies. Thus, community facilities for dealing 
with children’s problems may have an influence on the number of cases referred to court 
and, therefore, an effect on the statistics of juvenile delinquents. 


14. Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Province, and Total Dismissed and 
Delinquent, 1959-63 


Percentage 
Province or Territory 1959 1960 1961 1962 Change, 
1962-63 
No No. No No 

Newfoundland ...............000 3 274 421 413 494 
Prince Edward Island............ —S 42 35 52 60 
INOVEDSCOUR occ 0.000 se cseocines poaaies 723 792 637 941 
New-Brunswick ss ceceeesves cess 371 481 611 450 
BODOG: ene. teed ese oe oe eee cede: 2,504 2,795 3,101 3,078 
CSTE oa onl cela a dex 5,355 6,698 7, 682 8,815 
MIMDIEODA ciate «556s 6+ o,0'0K else watedes 754 13212 993 1,014 
Saskatchewan.............. aietaie re ieee 198 275 329 379 
PRMISOT ESL eiec.c ols a:d)0\0.s 5 sists oi 0's theo 3. dou 980 1,189 1,307 1,269 
British Columbia......... cloddecccee 2,093 2,111 1,949 2,157 
WarkOnLerritory ... 05.2000 0 waeaae 35 _ 2 50 


Northwest Territories........0+.0.. — = = = 


OAMAURT 5c bese ssh s free aes 13,329 16,009 16,976 18,707 19,886 
UDLITA E20 enone nara oan eS sees 370 517 570 843 776 
Adjourned sine die............+++ veee 1,273 1,527 1,191 1,256 1,554 
Delinguent:. ..35.0...%000- 04 sige sisieers 11, 686 13,965 15,215 16, 608 17, 556 


15.—Percentage Change in the Number of Boys and Girls brought before the 
Courts, 1954-63 


Percentage Change Percentage Change 
from Preceding Year from 1953 
Year 
Boys’ Girls’ All Boys’ Girls’ All 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 


90 opie<4 3086 Gp OARS ORE aoe Bree ae — 0.6 — 4.2 — 1.0 = 0.6 — 4.2 — 1.0 
0 Fol Roch 0 Gea Rae Bee Ae Ore is + 3.3 +25.9 + 5.6 + 2.7 +20.6 + 4.6 
0 TG HR aS 2 Cees Beer een +26.9 +19.4 +26.0 +30.3 +44.0 +31.8 
et) Oe OR ae ae aoe et ere +14.9 +21.0 +15.6 +49.8 +74.2 +52.4 
ROPeT PRE, AE 28 LIL. wt. Moe Se cokes +10.4 + 8.3 +10.1 +65.3 +88.7 +67.8 
OS Sas (ae ec Aes Rae ea + 2.4 a5 Sie +69. 2 +79.0 +70.3 
UL Se Ee a ee ee +19.4 +26.0 +20.1 +102.0 +125.5 +104.5 
ete thse Oh .t Ail... dod. Set os. - + 6.3 + 4.3 + 6.0 +114.7 +135. 2 +116.8 
eMreeere Pe .6 hij...) 680.8155. +10.3 ame +10.2 +136.9 +156.5 +138.9 
0 5c BS Se iter ee ee oe + 6.2 + 7.2 + 6.3 +151.5 +175.1 +154.0 
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16.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Province, 1954-63 


Year | Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. 


1954 218 3 440 224 678 | 2,945 341 59 428 

1955 254 30 390 202 | 1,040 | 3,138 401 57 535 

1956 336 48 412 311 | 1,184 | 3,945 593 44 715 

1957 301 35 492 324 | 1,351 | 4,051 708 26 766 

1958 343 25 676 431 | 2,2291) 4,108 790 85 906 

1959 262 42 623 355 | 2,4101) 4,199 629 182 911 11,686! 
1960 409 35 682 460 | 2,692 | 5,364] 1,019 231 | 1,031 13,965 

1961 400 52 551 487 | 2,801 | 6,819 723 260 | 1,230 15,215 

1962 484 56 823 435 | 2,849 | 7,647 778 216 | 1,198 16,608 

1963 511 65 749 452 | 2,643 | 8,451 749 237 | 1,270 17,556 


1 Includes 956 cases in 1958 and 35 cases in 1959 ‘Adjourned sine die’, compiled for statistical purposes as juvenile 
delinquents. 


17.— Total Delinquent Children, by Number of Delinquent Appearances, 1963, with 
Number of Appearances in Previous Years 


Total Delinquent Appearances in Previous Years 

Number of Delin- 

Delinquent quent 1 

Appearances Chil- 0 or 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10+ 
dren More 


No. No. No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 


WOr MOL rae ae eae 15,591 || 12,770 | 2,821 | 1,460] 606} 300) 153 90 63 47 24 26 52 
Ue AL oo AARE OBC E 14,087 || 11,806 | 2,281 |] 1,213} 492 | 224) 127 67 44 39 17 19 39 
op Ue O UAT a FEAT 1,178 773 405 193 87 49 19 19 12 7 5 5 9 
Jee ar accede: Goon 244 137 107 45 20 19 7 3 6 1 1 2 3 
OF depo oouiaruane 55 35 20 9 4 | — —_ = = IAWTS 1 
Shemocrno Gsorionnnl! 15 11 4 — 1 DAN == 13|) = = = 
Wsnansesndock osae L 6 3 = 7 = ib) se = == — aa 
i sitteylesatsts © = «ete. 3 2 1 — — 0 = = = — = = 


18.— Juvenile Delinquents, by Group of Offence, and Ratio per 100,000 Population 
7-15 Years of Age, 1954-63 


Delin- Delin- Wilful and Forgery 
Delin- quencies quencies Forbidden and 
quencies against aguinst Acts in Delin- Other Total 
against Property Property respect of quencies Delinquencies | Convictions 
the Person with without Certain relating to 
Year Violence Violence Property Currency 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
to to to to to to to 
No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No. Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- 
lation lation lation lation lation lation lation 
1954...| 184 7 | 1,444 59 | 2,489 102 673 28 32 1} 1,510 62 6,332 259 
1955...) 181 7 | 1,548 61 | 2,767 108 629 25 29 1} 1,871 73 7,025 275 
1956...) 250 9 | 1,888 69 | 3,572 131 839 31 39 1 | 2,397 88 8,985 329 
1957...) 254 9 | 2,005 70 | 3,764 131 994 35 28 1 | 2,634 92 9,679 338 
1958...) 346 12 | 2,268 76 | 4,436 148 985 33 36 1 | 3,320 111 } 11,391 381 


941,409) 103/1,988) 207|2,822) 347/2,832) 435)/3,229) 518) 437 
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19.— Juvenile Delinquents classified by Type of Delinquency, 1959-63 
Delinquency 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
No. No No No. No. 
Manslaughter and murder and causing death by criminal 
MORN SONCE % 2 '~ Son's cin thr bio itt he das 43d othe whitened bbs nts 1 _ 4 zk 6 
DAMM ORITDLOLO DG Se. o sleia8 slescnte acc ahi se sah inewtdeciaes Dale avieh 1 — 1 2 1 
~ Rape and attempt, sexual intercourse and incest............ 4 5 5 12 6 
Indecent assault (male and female).................0..000- 66 96 70 127 101 
Assault, causing bodily harm and danger.................5- 25 42 36 43 62 
MC GMILMONISSEAULY Ron he stile dona oct ndtechwncs dune che 127 198 223 209 280 
Interfering with transportation facilities...................- 3 a 3 _ - 
Other offences against the person............0e.eeeeceeeeee 38 28 60 34 
Breaking and entering a place...........0ccce ccc e cece eeeees 2,375 2,886 3,415 3,427 3,817 
RB DELVERIC OXCOFbION foe do occcdevcclc obisccuitica ods vee ess 32 6 96 136 47 
Theft and having in possession................ceeeeeeee cues 4,517 5, 488 6,076 6, 787 7,100 
False pretences and fraud and corruption................... 24 3 35 34 50 
Se OE cr Ma icls tia a sabe vajcis ued Sicinias< viataa ee oie edaialneots 55 91 74 94 80 
Other interference with property..............2.0.eeee eee 897 1,181 1,174 1,326 1,550 
Forgery and delinquencies relating to currency............. 27 36 49 48 
Encorrigibility and vagrancy..oooiaderd. hk eee ewes 776 900 842 652 1,057 
Ue STG Ces Sieh Gane RAE AREER Sree Serene reneneey. st 267 258 238 223 176 
Various other delinquencieS..,..........ecceeeceeeecceeeace 2,451 2,655 2,850 3,420 3,141 
Potals rr... 884 Js Paee Fs ee tow dt es so ht 11,686 13,965 15,215 16,608 17,556 
20.—Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls, by Age Group, 1962 and 1963 
1962 1963 
sa : Both : Both 
Boys Girls Sess Girls ae 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
MPR ORVERIB. 5.) Lit SIE . IS: Saas Lee 24.1 13.6 22.9 12.3 22.9 
Be os wc tetas teclante ta ei. teed Th 75.5 86.3 76.7 86.8 76.2 
- PEG PIVEN Rte cre cect cee cet crete cease 0.4 0.1 0.4 0.9 0.9 
PR OURIS Se ees vcs Soa den sat KET EES 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
21.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1963 
(B=Boys; G=Girls) 
School Grades 
Total 
Elementary Second- | Auzxili- Not Delin- 
Age 1-4 5 6 7 8 ary ary Given quents 
BAGH SS HAG ie? la AM Gel Bit GeieberG) Be (Gar Baee i B G 
No.|No.| No. |No.| No. |No.| No |No.| No. |No.| No. |No.|No.|No.| No. |No.| No. | No. 
23 —|— —}—} —J—-} —- Io} ed ad cde 7) — 52 9 
9 —|—} —-J-—- —j—-!] —t|-—-)] -l—- 1] — 8| — 160 2 
8 19 1) —|— —-|- _— —|— 10; — 15] — 392 9 
18] 160 9 37 1 1] — 1\— —|— 13 1 42 2 680 31 
16] 303) 21) 251 9 35 3 4 1 1] — 50 1 45 1 987 52 
6} 336} 22) 455) 46) 333] 38 64 7 6 1} 34 6 80} 12) 1,513 138 
13] 244) 21] 505) 54) 745) 116} 530) 86 96] 22) 64 5} 103} 16] 2,382 333 
12] 192} 14! 402} 59} 940] 108}1,033) 172] 830) 134] 110} 15} 259) 59} 3,848 573 
10} 154) 15) 335] 87! 767] 82|1,195} 168/2,288] 358] 147] 21} 495] 106] 5,444 797 
— lj — 3 1 1] — 5 1 8 3 8 1} 110) 12 136 18 


50}1,164) 208]15,594| 1,962 
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22.— Disposition of Delinquents, by Type of Sentence, 1954-63 


Year | Repri., | Protgtion| Progrtion| fade Hoe| in" | ‘Tyaining | position’ | Pumah- | ental 
Court Parents | titution | definitely | School |Suspended| ment ospital 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. 
1954...... 199} 3.1]2,595) 41.0) 174) 2.8)/1,095) 17.3) 27) 0.4/1,121) 17.7/1,119) 17.7 2) -- 
1955...... 181} 2.6/3,067| 43.7] 365) 5.2)1,064) 15.1 50] 0.7/1,180; 16.8]1,118) 15.9) — | — 
1966.2)... « 359} 4.0/3,155} 35.1) 404) 4.5/2,015} 22.4) 30) 0.3)1,440) 16.0)1,577) 17.6} — | — 5} 0.1 
1957...... 460} 4.7/3,822) 39.5} 300) 3.1/2,261} 23.4) 63) 0.7/1,563) 16.1/1, 202] 12.4 I] -- 7) 0.1 
1958...... 504) 4.4/5,728) 60.3) 294] 2.6/1,624] 14.3 13} 0.1)1,822) 16.0]1,289) 12.2 3] -- 14), 0.1 
1989) ss.< 236) 2.0/8,151) 52.6) 412) 3.5]1,810) 15.5 9| 0.1}1,678) 14.4/1,381] 11.8) — | — 9} 0.1 
1960. 30 Gi 442) 3.2]7,413) 53.1) 518] 3.7/2,289) 16.4; 42) 0.3)1,791) 12.8)1,456) 10.4, — | — 14) 0.1 
19615; «6. 544] 3.6/7,841) 48.2) 644] 4.2/2,148) 14.1 89} 0.6]1,974) 13.0/2,466) 16.2; —}| — 9} 0.1 
1962...... 697} 4.2/8,827) 53.1) 369) 2.2/2,219) 13.4) 89) 0.5/1,862) 11.2/2,532) 15.3) — | — 12) 0.1 
1962.7 .-c6.. 977| 5.6|8,292) 47.2} 462) 2.6}2,460) 14.0) 99) 0.6/2,043) 11.6/3,180] 18.1; —} — 43) 0.3 


Section 4.—Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Correctional institutions may be classified under four headings: (1) Penitentiaries— 
operated for adult offenders by the Federal Government in which, generally speaking, 
sentences of over two years are served; (2) Reformatories—operated for adult offenders by 
the provinces in which individual sentences of up to two years are served; (3) Common 
Gaols—operated for adult offenders by the provinces or counties in which sentences of up 
to two years can be served but in which, generally speaking, short-term sentences are 
served; and (4) Training Schools—operated by the provinces or private organizations under 
provincial charter for juvenile offenders serving indefinite terms up to the legal age for 
children in the particular province. 


There is a limited amount of statistical information available with respect to these 
types of institution. ‘In custody”’ figures shown in Table 23 for penitentiaries refer only 
to those persons under sentence, but the figures for admissions include those received 
from courts as well as by transfer from other penitentiaries and by cancellation of tickets- 
of-leave and paroles. Figures for releases include expiry of sentences, transfers between 
penitentiaries, releases on ticket-of-leave and parole, deaths, pardons and releases on 
court order. In custody figures for provincial and county institutions may include, in 
addition to those serving sentences, persons awaiting trial, on remand for sentence or 
psychiatric examination, awaiting appeal or deportation, any others not serving sentence 
and, for training school population, juveniles on placement. 


Population figures in Tables 23 and 24 are for a given day of the year, which is Mar. 31 
except for Quebec gaols where populations are counted as of Dec. 31. These figures 
represent, in effect, a yearly census of correctional institutions and, as such, are not indica- 
tive of the daily average population count. For instance, if an abnormal number of com- 
mitments is made to a certain institution on or just prior to Mar. 31, the result will be an 
unrepresentative population total for the institution in that year. 


With regard to the fluctuations that might have occurred during the year between 
census days, the total population of correctional institutions has shown a general increase 
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since Mar. 31, 1959; totals for training schools and provincial adult institutions have shown 
a tendency to level off or decline slightly but penitentiary population has increased steadily. 


23.—Population in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-63 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
No No No. No No 
In custody at beginning of year. .........0.c0cceeeeeeeceees 5,770 6, 295 6,344 6,738 7,156 
PRECOIVEU OUTING VOAT. os. ccra ce oa:s sje 0.0 es aivyeisie. cuiwiseie opus co eees 3,918 4,523 4,973 5,541 6,539 
Discharged during year swe: . VO BA CR. LU 3,393 4,474 4,579 5,123 6,476 
HDRCUStOGVAAt- CNG Ol YAR. we los’ csren trie bid oslo claestom ee tades 6,295 6,344 6,738 7,156 7,219 


24.—Populations in Reformatories and Gaols and in Training Schools, as at Mar. 31, 1959-63 


Type of Institution 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
No No No. No No 
Reformatories and Gaols— 
RELOrMAtOrIes (OF MCN ccc. se ec te cess gces scenes eens 3, 806 3,769 4,012 3,670 3,919 
Reformatories for WOMED...........0ccccceeeeeeeeeeeeees 17 1 
OOITION ZAOMS 5 stopscaake dus. o.5 s40c5 siacs sis 8 stosalans susiassisi aya ieee pois 7,188 6,983 7,629 8, 225 8,665 
Totals, Reformatories and Gaols................. 11,166 10,896 11, 821 12,066 12,755 
Training Schools— 
Praiming SCHOOIS {OF DOYS.25,05c0ec neces secon s onions sits 2,343 2,423 2,382 2,435 2,466 
Praining schools:for girksss ioe. 7 vines obese dees seals sees 990 965 1,019 1,090 1,072 
Totals, Training Schools.....................000: 3,000 3,388 3,401 35520 3,538 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Penitentiary Service* 


The penitentiaries of Canada are administered by the Commissioner of Penitentiaries, 
responsible directly to the Minister of Justice. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, the federal 
penitentiary system consisted of six maximum security, four medium security and fifteen 
minimum security institutions, all for males; one prison for women; one maximum security 
prison camp for males of the Freedomite Doukhobor Sect; and two Correctional Staff 
Colleges. 


The six maximum security institutions receive inmates sentenced by the courts to 
imprisonment for terms of from two years to life. These are located at New Westminster, 
B.C., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony Mountain, Man., Kingston, Ont., St. Vincent de Paul, 
Que., and Dorchester, N.B. Persons sentenced to penitentiary terms in Newfoundland 
are held in the provincially operated institution at St. John’s, under financial arrangements 
authorized by Sect. 14 of the Penitentiary Act (SC 1960-61, c. 53). 


The medium and minimum security institutions and the camps receive inmates trans- 
ferred from the maximum security (receiving) institutions on the basis of their suitability 
for special forms of training, including vocational training. Of the medium security institu- 
tions, two—Collin’s Bay Penitentiary and the Joyceville Institution—are within a few 
miles of Kingston. The other two—the Federal Training Centre and the Leclerc Institu- 
tion—are close to St. Vincent de Paul. 


Eight minimum security correctional camps are operated as extensions of a main 
institution in their respective areas. These are located at William Head and Agassiz, B.C.; 


*Prepared under the direction of A. J. MacLeod, Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Ottawa. 
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Beaver Creek and Landry Crossing near Bracebridge and Petawawa, Ont.; Gatineau 
(Gatineau Park) and Valleyfield, Que.; Blue Mountain near Gagetown, N.B.; and Spring- 
hill, N.S. Six minimum security farm annexes operate as extensions of the penitentiaries 
at Dorchester, St. Vincent de Paul, Collin’s Bay, Joyceville, Stony Mountain and Prince 
Albert, respectively. There is also a minimum security industrial satellite at St. Vincent 
de Paul. 

The Prison for Women at Kingston, Ont., receives inmates transferred upon committal 
to penitentiary in any part of Canada. Prior to Dec. 1, 1960, it operated as a detached 
portion of Kingston Penitentiary. 


The special security Prison Camp for Freedomites who have been sentenced to impris- 
onment in penitentiary is located near Agassiz, B.C., and is called Mountain Prison. 


The two Correctional Staff Colleges—one at Kingston and one at St. Vincent de Paul— 
are for the advanced training of penitentiary officers. The Kingston College serves English- 
speaking or bilingual officers and the St. Vincent de Paul College is primarily for French- 
speaking officers from all parts of Canada. These Staff Colleges provide excellent facilities 
for Service-wide conferences of institutional heads and other special groups of officers. 


The Headquarters of the Service is located in Ottawa. Regional directorates have 
been established at New Westminster, B.C., Kingston, Ont., and St. Vincent de Paul, Que., 
for the Western, Ontario and Quebec areas, respectively. 


Subsection 3.—The National Parole System* 


Parole is a means by which an inmate in any institution in Canada, if he gives definite 
indication of his intention to reform, can be released from prison. The purpose of parole is 
the protection of society, through the rehabilitation of the inmate. The Parole Board is as 
much concerned with the protection of society as with the reformation of the inmate, and 
the welfare of an individual] inmate must not be allowed to impair the success of the parole 
system or the protection of the public. 


The function of the Parole Board is to select those inmates in the various institutions 
in Canada who show some indication of a sincere intention to reform and to assist them in 
doing so by a grant of parole. The inmate then is allowed to serve the remainder of his 
sentence in society, but under supervision and subject to restrictions and conditions as to 
his conduct and behaviour, which are designed for his welfare and for the protection of 
society. The Board is not a reviewing authority and is not concerned with the propriety 
of the conviction or the length of the sentence, but only with the problem of deciding in 
each case whether or not there is a reasonable chance of reformation. Parole is not a matter 
of clemency and is not granted on compassionate or humanitarian grounds but only if it 
appears that there is at least a reasonable chance the inmate will lead a law-abiding life. 


The National Parole Board is composed of a Chairman and four Members (one 
woman) and was formed in January 1959. It operates under the authority of the Parole 
Act (SC 1958, c. 38) which came into force on Feb. 15, 1959 replacing the former Ticket-of- 
Leave Act. It has jurisdiction over any adult inmate in any prison in Canada convicted 
of an offence against an Act of the Parliament of Canada. It also has jurisdiction to revoke 
or suspend any sentence of whipping or any order made under the Criminal Code prohibiting 
any person from operating a motor vehicle. 


The decision of the Board is based on reports it receives from the police, from the trial 
judge or magistrate and from various people at the institution who deal with the inmate. 
Reports are also obtained from a psychologist or psychiatrist, when available. Where 
necessary, a community investigation is conducted to secure as much information as 
possible about the man’s family and background, his work record and his position in the 
community. From all these reports, an assessment is made to determine whether or not 
he has changed his attitude and is likely to lead a law-abiding life. An inmate need not 


* Prepared by T. G. Street ,Chairman, National Parole Board, Ottawa. 
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obtain the services of a lawyer to apply for parole. He may apply by sending a letter to 
the Board and is assisted in preparing such an application at the institution, or another 
person may apply on his behalf. The Board automatically reviews all sentences of over 
two years. As soon as an application is received, a file is opened and investigation begun, 
the results of which are presented to the Board for decision. 


All applications and reports are processed by the Parole Board staff at Ottawa. In 
addition to the headquarters staff, there are 24 regional officers stationed in ten regional 
offices across the country. They interview all applicants for parole to give them an 
opportunity of making verbal representations to a representative of the Board. The 
regional officers also submit to the Board reports of interviews and their assessment of 
the inmates’ suitability for parole. These men have authority over the parolees in their 
respective areas and also give information and counsel to all inmates regarding possibility 
of parole and preparation for it. They may also issue a Warrant of Suspension and have 
a parolee arrested and placed in custody if it is necessary to prevent a breach of any term 
or condition of the parole. They are thus able to exercise effective and adequate control 
over all parolees in their respective areas. 


A person on parole is under the care of a supervisor, usually an after-care agency 
worker or a probation officer, who reports to the regional officer. If he violates the condi- 
tions of his parole or commits a further offence or misbehaves in any manner, the Board 
may revoke his parole and return him to the institution to serve that part of his sentence 
outstanding at the time his parole was granted. If a parolee commits an indictable offence 
while on parole, his parole is automatically forfeited and he is returned to the institution to 
serve the unexpired balance of his sentence, plus any new term to which he was sentenced 
for the commission of the new offence. 


It is essential that the general public should understand that the true purpose of 
punishment should be the reformation of the offender and not just vengeance or retribution. 
The treatment and training program in the institutions is a vital part of the correctional 
process and parole is an extension of this training outside the institution. It is not a 
matter of pampering prisoners but of trying to reform as many as possible and of giving 
prisoners a chance to rehabilitate if they seem to deserve it. 


During the first six years of its operation the Board reviewed 50,845 cases, including 
applications for parole and automatic parole review, and granted 12,361 paroles. During 
the same period the Board revoked 1,254 paroles, which is a general average failure rate 
over the six-year period of 10 p.c. Of these 1,254 who failed on parole, 638 paroles were 
forfeited because of the commission of an indictable offence and 616 were revoked for 
misbehaviour or the commission of a minor offence. 


Section 5.—Police Forces 


Organization of Police Forces.—The police forces of Canada are organized in three 
groups: (1) the federal force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; (2) provincial 
police forces—the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have their own provincial police forces 
but all other provinces engage the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to per- 
form parallel functions within their borders; and (3) municipal police forces—each urban 
centre of reasonable size maintains its own police force or engages the services of the pro- 
vincial police, under contract, to attend to police matters. In addition, the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the National Harbours 
Board have their own police forces. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a civil 
force maintained by the Federal Government. It was established in 1873 as the North- 
West Mounted Police for service in what was then the North-West Territories and, in 
recognition of its services, was granted the use of the prefix ‘‘Royal’”’ by King Edward VII 
in 1904. Its sphere of operations was expanded in 1918 to include all of Canada west of 
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Port Arthur and Fort William and in 1920 it absorbed the Dominion Police, its headquarters 
was transferred from Regina to Ottawa and its title was changed to Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 


The Force is under the control of the Minister of Justice and is headed by a Com- 
missioner who holds the rank and status of a Deputy Minister. Officers are commissioned 
by the Crown and are selected from the non-commissioned ranks. The Force has complete 
jurisdiction in the enforcement of the federal statutes. By arrangement between the federal 
and provincial governments. it enforces the provincial statutes and the Criminal Code in all 
provinces exclusive of Ontario and Quebec and under special agreement it polices some 121 
municipalities. It is the sole police force in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, where it 
also performs various administrative duties on behalf of certain departments of the Federal 
Government. It maintains liaison officers in London and Washington and represents 
Canada in the International Criminal Police Organization, which has headquarters in Paris. 


Of the Force’s 17 divisions, 12 are actively engaged in the work of law enforcement, as 
are some 42 subdivisions and 648 detachments. The five remaining divisions are ‘‘Head- 
quarters”’, ‘‘Depot”’ and ‘“‘N”’, which are maintained as training centres, and ‘‘Marine”’ and 
“Air”, which support the operations of the land divisions. A teletype system links the 
widespread divisional headquarters with the administrative centre at Ottawa and a network 
of fixed and mobile radio units operates within the provinces. Focal point of the Force’s 
criminal identification work is the Headquarters Identification Branch; its services, together 
with those of the divisional and subdivisional units and the four Crime Detection 
Laboratories, are available to police forces throughout Canada. The Force operates the 
Canadian Police College at which Force members and selected representatives of other 
Canadian and foreign police forces may study the latest advances in the fields of crime 
prevention and detection. 


The uniform strength of the Force at Mar. 31, 1965 was 7,102, including Marine 
Constables and Special Constables, at which time it maintained some 2,002 motor vehicles, 
20 aircraft, 63 ships and boats, 249 sleigh dogs, 22 police service dogs and 231 horses. 


Quebec Provincial Police Force-—The Quebec Provincial Police Force is responsible for 
the maintenance of peace, order and public safety in the province, and for the prevention 
and investigation of criminal offences and of violation of all laws of the province. 


The province is divided into two almost equal parts known as the Montreal Division 
and the Quebec Division. The Montreal Division is divided into three subdivisions with 
headquarters at Granby, Hull and Montreal. The Quebec Division is also divided into 
three subdivisions with headquarters at Chicoutimi, Quebec and Rimouski. There are 
112 detachments throughout the province—62 in the Montreal Division and 50 in the 
Quebec Division. The Force at the end of 1964 had 1,950 regular members—46 officers, 
389 non-commissioned officers, and 1,515 constables. 


The Quebec Provincial Police Force is under the command of a Director General who 
is assisted by an officer holding the rank of Deputy Director General. Each Division is 
headed by an Assistant Director. A commissioned officer is in command of each sub- 
division. | 

Ontario Provincial Police Force—The Ontario Provincial Police. which has an author- 
ized strength of over 3,600, enforces federal and provincial law in those areas that do not 
maintain a police department and on all King’s Highways. The Force is administered, 
from General Headquarters at Toronto, by a Commissioner who has the rank and status 
of a Deputy Minister under the Attorney General. Other senior executive officers include 
two Deputy Commissioners, five Assistant Commissioners, and an Administrative Aide 
to the Commissioner. The Force has two principal divisions—Operations and Services— 
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which are administered under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner, Operations 
and Deputy Commissioner, Services, respectively. In turn, the five Divisions at the next 
level are administered by their respective Assistant Commissioners: Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Field; Assistant Commissioner, Traffic; Assistant Commissioner, Administration; 
Assistant Commissioner, Staff Services; and Assistant Commissioner, Special Services. 
Specialized branches under Special Services include Criminal Investigation, Liquor Law 
Enforcement, Precious Metals Theft, Anti-gambling, Anti-rackets, Auto Theft, and 
Intelligence Branches. Under Staff Services, the Central Records Branch offers a 24-hour, 
 seven-day-week service to all police departments in Ontario on such matters as fingerprints 
records, criminal records, dry cleaning and laundry mark identification, photographic 
service, stolen and recovered property lists. 


In addition to policing those parts of Ontario that are without municipal police forces, 
the Ontario Provincial Police Force is responsible for providing special services to the 
municipal forces in specialized areas, including the investigation of serious crime, and is 
required to maintain sufficient manpower to ensure proper policing within the municipalities 
in emergency situations. 


In the field there are 218 detachments controlled through 17 District Headquarters 
located at Chatham, London, Burlington, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Mount Forest, Barrie, 
Peterborough, Belleville, Perth, Long Sault, North Bay, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Timmins, Port Arthur and Kenora. In addition, there are 40 municipalities policed under 
special contract. 


The Force operates one of the largest frequency-modulation radio networks in the 
world, with 76 fixed radio stations and more than 920 radio-equipped mobile units, including 
motorcycles, marine units and aircraft. The Force also operates an interprovincial tele- 
communications network connecting all 17 Districts as well as other police departments 
on a local, national and international basis. Because of territorial peculiarities, the northern 
districts augment their normal transportation facilities by the use of snowmobiles, swamp 
buggies, dog teams and a variety of rail transport facilities. 


In addition to regular constable recruitment, the Force has a cadet program, making 
it possible for qualified young men to create for themselves a career in a long-established 
police force. A recent important development in the progress of this Crown Force occurred 
when legislative enactment provided that all ranking officers from inspector up to and 
including the Commissioner, receive the Queen’s Commission in the same manner as the 
Armed Forces, 


Municipal Police Forces.—Provincial legislation makes it mandatory for cities and 
towns to furnish adequate municipal policing for the maintenance of law. and order in their 
communities. Also, all villages and townships or parts of townships that have a population 
density and a real property assessment sufficient to warrant maintenance of a police force, 
and have been so designated by Order in Council, are made responsible for the adequate 
policing of their municipalities. 


Uniform Crime Reporting.—A new method of reporting police statistics (police 
administration, crime and traffic enforcement statistics), known as the Uniform Crime 
Reporting Program, was commenced on Jan. 1, 1962. The program was developed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Canadian Association of Chiefs 
of Police Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting. Historically, the police have compiled 
selected statistics to meet their own needs and have been prepared to give an account of 
crimes in their jurisdictions. However, the definitions and methods for collecting these 
statistics were not uniform and the data could not be expressed with consistency on a 
national, provincial or local basis. With the development of the Uniform Crime Reporting 
Program, meaningful statistical aggregates became possible. The police were supplied 
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with a manual of instructions containing standard definitions for the reporting of police 
administration, crime and traffic enforcement statistics on specially designed statistical 
forms to be submitted to the DBS. 


Police Personnel.—As shown in Table 25, full-time police personnel (police, civilian 
employees, etc.) in Canada numbered 33,953 at Dec. 31, 1963. Police strength was 29,023, 
civilian employees numbered 4,431, trainees 233 (all municipal police), and other employees 
266. Thus, there was a ratio of 1.8 police personnel for every 1,000 persons in Canada; 
the ratio of policemen alone was 1.5. Police personnel ratios in the provinces ranged from 
1.0 to 5.2 per 1,000 persons and policemen ratios from 0.9 to 5.0. 


In 12 selected metropolitan areas there were 12,727 police personnel, including 12,536 
municipal police personnel, 184 Royal Canadian Mounted Police under contract and seven 
provincial police under contract. Total municipal police personnel numbered 19,984, 
made up of 19,031 in municipal forces, 867 Royal Canadian Mounted Police under contract 
and 86 provincial police under contract. 


There were no policemen killed by criminal action in 1963 but 14 lost their lives 
accidentally while on duty. Police transport facilities at the end of the year included 
5,421 automobiles, 808 motorcycles, 380 boats, 310 horses and 18 aircraft. 


25.—Police Personnel, by Type of Force, 1963 


Civilian and Other 
Employees? 


Force and Item Total 
Male | Female} Total | Male | Female} Total 


Policemen 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police— 


ACtUal Stren g Gh pvacrsc are ae ate aiorteis, «5 enters Sibiae ceisler 6, 823 = 6,823 630 | 1,087 | 1,717 8,540 
Authorized strength (i i0.3). (oU E 2 a 6,570 2 2 1,946 8,516 
_Engagements........ 344 — 344 57, 113 170 514 
Retirements.......sccscceees Bp ere ce 111 — 111 10 10 20 131 
Other separations «oc <is.chiseins xo eened «seiysethe veebb: 212 _ 212 52 124 176 388 


Ontario Provincial Police— 


Actual strengths: ss tecath. orate dee tunes oes ae ens 2,413 — 2,413 258 220 478 2,891 
‘Authorized strength. i e0 sive Mises ee is ee! 2 2 2,413 2 2 478 2,891 
Engagements........ is 465 _ 465 47 19 66 531 
Retirements....... ord 17 — 17 1 1 2 19 
Other separations 25/307. 200. 605. aA. 73 —_ 73 19 7 26 99 
Quebec Provincial Police— 
‘Actual'strength : 245 ee wee ea eee a tect eee 1,739 10 1,749 329 203 532 2,281 
Authorizéd, strengthint eds samagtosts adegsces -<$r0t8 1,830 10 1,840 349 237 586 2,426 
Engagements........ te 397 3 400 75 65 140 540 
Retirements....... is 25 _— 25 3 _— 3 28 
Other. separations 38-4004 ocaelctwspuniel b,c te core 186 — 186 54 37 91 277 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP contracts)— 
ACHUAL Strength. oo cme bin Gspiesens ns ene pat casein 1 168 | 16,874 1,453 704 2,157 19,031 
Authorized strength 173 | 17,097 1,551 708 2,259 19,356 
Engagements........ q 22 1, 498 414 201 615 2,113 
Retirements........... j —_ 166 15 4 19 185 
Other separationss.so.-ccdecascace eset ee cqcciere 21 701 295 144 439 1,140 
Canadian National Railways Police— 
Actual stréngth’..!... 0001. MR. STYLES. 20 543 4 547 10 13 23 570 
Authorized Strength: oo... aie anc seyoomee hts oe Ud 551 4 555 10 13 23 578 
TD GAPOMENS sh oaioe Aacisle, «alee CO id eae ate aero ole Wasa» 86 1 87 ~ 3 3 90 
Retirements.) 502 s6ass . fb aea seh. 2. Seka gees 13 -- 13 _ — _— 13 
Other separations: < $<... .es =< pete shaseeesne cee 53 — 53 ~~ 3 3 56 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police— 
A Ctial strong Git ocunisastssstosaray ois. ta 1b pialainua seinem ets 515 — 515 13 10 23 538 
Authorized strength?) Pa wiih ocee. ed ueces 526 — 526 13 13 26 552 
Engagoments5 fcc qos asia) Saletan 's siiewls ae efeledyuee 86 _ 86 _ 5 5 91 
ROUGE MONEE yoo cscs eis Mites caainiseftaats« 0h as.clealee.s 11 11 _ _ o- 11 
Other separations. 7.072 ket. 2 Oro eee, ie — 72 — 8 8 80 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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25.—Police Personnel, by Type of Force, 1963—concluded 


Civilian and Other 
Employees! 


Force and Item Total 
Male | Female} Total | Male | Female} Total 


Policemen 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


- National Harbours Board Police— 


Actnalistroncth:.< 2 <hMsisec cece BOS. icc ROR. 102 — 102 — 102 
Authorized, Strength hea. si soo ho Rosie oe eee HoBelee odd 104 — 104 _ 104 
IP MPADOMIONUS ann ere iP eras acssase ote ess 6 cs Homers 3's 7 _ 7 — 7 
EUOUMOIIGINGG scrciecavere Bcd oavs are aor lsh ae ote coe Had ve ies 3 _ 3 _ 3 
Ocher'separations 2 § <5 sew... he SES oe ee Obese. 8 _ 8 — 8 
Totals, All Forces— 

Actual'strensth.<.t 288... .0c. S28. 84.0. $.018.2.. 28,841 182 | 29,023 | 2,693 83,953 
Authorized strength......................000055 2 2 29,105 3 34,423 
RGRSAGOINETIGS 5. occ athe o-0,65.6:0he Mle tas ale Bo essed 25861 26 | 2,887 593 3,886 
MROUIPCMEMES 6 oii.) WIM occ ot ihe cease dete cnes 346 — 346 29 390 
Other'separations: 2h ....0 1. SRS.d.06. 8.888... 1,284 21 | 1,305 420 2,048 

1 Includes trainees; those on actual strength numbered 224 males and 9 females. 2 Not reported by sex. 


Crime Statistics—Table 26 shows the number of crimes dealt with by the police in 
1963, including offences under the Criminal Code, federal statutes, provincial statutes and 
municipal by-laws; clearances by charge and otherwise; and the number of adults and 
juveniles charged. Offences known to the police but discarded as being unfounded are not 
shown in the table but numbered 31,338 under Criminal Code classifications (except traffic) 
and 8,447 under other statutes (except traffic). Traffic enforcement statistics are given 
separately at the end of the table. 


During 1963, the police reported 41,347 offences committed against the person, in- 
‘cuding 217 murders, 6,961 cases of rape or other sexual offence, and 34,027 offences of 
wounding and other assault (not indecent); all offences against the person resulted in the 
charging of 19,372 persons, 1,117 of them juveniles. During the year there were 363,002 
cases of robbery, theft and other offences against property, with or without violence, 
resulting in 74,152 persons charged, 22,365 of them juvenile males and 1,268 juvenile 
females. Other Criminal Code offences included 30,400 cases of fraud, false pretences, 
forgery, etc., 1,626 offences of prostitution, 2,881 gaming and betting offences and 2,900 
offensive weapon offences. Of the 26,677 federal statute offences reported, 687 were under 
the Narcotic Control Act and 215 under the controlled drugs part of the Food and Drugs 
Act. These two classifications resulted in the charging of 549 persons, all of them adults. 


During 1963, 67,133 Criminal Code offences under traffic enforcement laws were 
reported and 1,533,773 traffic offences under federal, provincial and municipal statutes. 
The former resulted in the charging of 47,706 males and 878 females. The number of 
motor vehicles stolen was 37,700, or 620.6 per 100,000 vehicles registered; 34,927 or 92.6 
p.c. of these vehicles were recovered. The number of traffic accidents reported in 1963 
was 539,110, of which 3,619 involved fatalities, 84,055 resulted in injuries, 276,048 involved 
property damage of over $100 and 175,388 damage of $100 or less. There were 4,261 
persons killed in traffic accidents, including 2,938 drivers and passengers, 1,152 pedestrians, 
134 cyclists and 37 others, and there were 121,989 persons injured. 


During the year, the police were asked to locate 16,231 missing adults and 24,197 
missing juveniles; 15,529 adults and 23,981 juveniles were found. The number of drown- 
ings reported by the police was 1,349. 
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—Crime Statistics Reported by Police, by Class of Offence, 1963 


Offences Cleared Persons Charged 
Actual Ome. 
Class of Offence Oifences! By Other- Adults Juveniles 
Charges Vaiss Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Criminal Code...................... 671,001 || 151,505 49,466 | 115,536 10,343 28, 284 2,241 
Capital murder! Jae Oe ee 158 112 29 102 7 8 — 
Non-capital murder................ 59 42 5 62 rf 2 —_ 
Attempted murder SS CE: 108 79 12 80 4 2 — 
Manslaughter «4. cneelescere «ed 34 35 1 35 1 6 — 
Rapes Be acer cet cote coches Pe ake 549 229 95 292 —_ 41 — 
Other sexual offences..............- 6,412 2,683 727 2,319 28 284 50 
Woundite¢ ss. % sscvestcvemervesee es 1,267 486 145 402 53 65 7 
Assaults ot indecent)............. 32,760 14,776 9,629 14,100 763 606 46 
RODDERY. J aeeee ae Se ea 5, 885 1,493 216 1,693 95 | 333 12 
Breaking and entering.............. 94,249 18, 846 Syste 13,051 238 7, 863 189 
Theft, motor vehicle............... 37, 255 8, 233 1,705 5, 805 93 3, 683 53 
Phett-ovemeo0ei. oF hss. cee. 4.8 62,784 8,439 2,691 6,933 605 1,750 99 
Theft $50 or under... s.<0..-.00.40. 157, 266 26,263 10,841 15, 202 2,848 8,058 877 
Have stolen goods................. 5,563 5,111 206 3,709 247 678 38 
Fraud, false pretences, etc.......... 30, 400 17,792 2,686 9,039 907 195 54 
rostitution....4 Rh... 1. Se5..caP 1,626 1,419 41 400 924 8 11 
Gaming and betting.....4....00..4.. 2,881 2,285 124 2,796 159 2 —_ 
Offensive weapons.................. 2,900 2,149 310 1,792 53 201 1 
Other Criminal Code (except traffic)| 128,845 41, 033 16,691 37,724 SvobE 4,499 804 
Federal Statutes (except traffic).... 26,677 20,355 2,682 17,878 1,287 670 239 
Provincial Statutes (except traffic)..| 219,288 || 203,196 4,336 || 181,259 15,574 3,163 Sil 
Municipal By-laws (except traffic). . 56,502 2,384 7,602 38,411 3,594 1,453 118 
Trarric ENFORCEMENT STATISTICS 
Criminal Codey e005 000 0c os. ee oe 67,133 50,248 1,576 47,706 878 
Criminal Negligence— 
Causing death xs0cciseiscnccracss 176 169 1 1612 72 
Causing bodily harm............. 67 50 2 512 12 
Operating motor vehicle......... 402 314 7 2952 5° 
Failing to stop at scene of accident. . 23, 602 7,911 1,252 6, 5972 2112 
Dangerous driving................. 3,254 2,758 97 2,653 2 292 
Driving while intoxicated.......... 3,754 3,696 16 3,587 2 732 
Driving while impaired............ 28,766 28,338 162 27,7342 496 2 
Driving while disqualified......... 7,112 7,012 39 6, 6282 562 
Federal Statutes (except parking). . 9,673 5, 606 112 5, 5613 


Provincial Statutes (except parking)| 1,189,846 || 1,088,630 33,869 || 1,076,4273 
Municipal By-laws (except parking)| 334,254 || 326,927 2,326 | 322,061 


1 Offences reported or known to police minus those discarded as unfounded; the latter numbered 31,338 under 
the Criminal Code. 2 Adults and juveniles. 3 All persons charged. 


CHAPTER X.—LAND USE AND RENEWABLE 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT* 


CONSPECTUS 
Page Pace 
Section 1. LAND RESOURCES............... 444 Section 3. FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL oF 
ORDINATING COMMITTEES.. 5 Pec 451 
Section 2. FEDERAL AND FEDERAL-PROVIN- Secrion 4. OTHER FEDERAL ReEsouRcE AGEN- 
cIAL Resource DEVELOPMENT LEGIs- CIES AND THEIR FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL 
APION AND PROJECTS. os s,<,0:0.0:0.0001008 0 446 PROGRAMS ofoe ote 4s tuheche aistualn clos Choe 452 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Until recently, governmental policies relating to Canada’s renewable natural resources 
were directed toward the promotion of settlement on agricultural land and the large-scale 
utilization of other renewable resources. As a consequence, individual choice and ini- 
tiative by private citizens was the basis of most action relative to resource utilization, and 
government programs of resource management and regulation, with some important 
exceptions, were concerned mainly with the rights and duties of individuals. However, 
widespread technological changes, particularly in the agricultural and transportation 
industries, have taken place during the past few decades and there has been a strong 
trend toward the concentration of an increasing population in urban centres. These 
changes have been accompanied by a related change in the pattern of land use and such 

’ Jevelopments, together with evidence of a degree of wind and water erosion and other 
manifestations of neglect of suitable conservation practices, have indicated the need for 
considerable planned adjustment in rural areas. Also, the increasing complexity of social 
organization and the attendant trend toward public decisions respecting resource man- 
agement and use, have implied the need for improved federal and provincial legislative- 
administrative organization relative to natural resources. 


One of the most important responses to these needs was the “‘Resources for Tomorrow” 
Conference held in 1961 to permit examination of problems of resource use and of creating 
an organizational framework suited to the modern requirement for integrated, compre- 
hensive resource-use planning for social and economic development. Subsequent to this 
conference, the Canadian Council of Resource Ministers, composed of one representative 
from each province and one from the Federal Government, was established to perform 
a similar function on a continuing basis. Previous federal investigations of significance 
concerned with the general problem of government organization for effective resource use 
were: the Senate of Canada Special Committee on Land Use, established in 1957 and 
continuing until 1963; the House of Commons Standing Committee on Mines, Forests 
and Waters; and the National Conference on Reconstruction, held in 1945. Notable 
among provincial government efforts along similar lines is the annual British Columbia 
resources conference. 


*Prepared by D. F. Symington, Information-Education Consultant, Department of Forestry, Ottawa. 
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Constitutionally, administration and disposition of natural resources rests mainly 
with the provincial governments. Under the british North America Act, fisheries were 
under federal jurisdiction and the federal and provincial governments shared legislative 
authority with respect to agriculture, international and interprovincial waters, etc., with 
federal legislation taking precedence over provincial legislation should conflict arise; how- 
ever, subsequent interpretations of the Act have established most aspects of control of 
resources as being matters of provincial jurisdiction. As well, in the years following 
Confederation certain provinces, by agreement, assumed varying degrees of responsibility 
for administering the fisheries legislation and other federal resources legislation. Within 
this general framework, the Federal Government has taken certain steps to establish a 
national resource policy, to co-ordinate the activity of the various federal departments 
concerned with resources and relevant social and economic problems, to undertake or 
share in research, and to provide initiative and financial assistance in the establishment 
of co-operative federal-provincial programs of resource adjustment and development; and 
provincial governments have moved significantly to accommodate their administrative 
structures to the need for integrated, planned resource adjustment and development. 
Aspects of this trend to accommodate legislative-administrative organization to emerging 
needs will be apparent in the following descriptions of federal and federal-provincial 
agencies and programs In addition, a great number of wholly provincial programs have 
been instituted, which further illustrate the trend toward integration of activities in 
resource administration. 


Federal participation in land and water conservation programs began before the 
turn of the present century; starting in 1877, this included the work of the now disbanded 
Department of the Interior in the field of surveying and development of water resources 
in Western Canada. Later, such programs included those conducted under the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Act which was enacted in 1935 to aid in the rehabilitation of the 
drought-stricken areas of the prairies, the work on the eastern seaboard conducted under 
the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act of 1948, water development projects under- 
taken under the terms of the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act of 1953 and, 
most recently, the broad and comprehensive resource development program for all of 
Canada envisaged under the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act of 1961. 
Over this period, many projects have been undertaken, both under these legislative 
measures and under the terms of reference of the federal and provincial government 
departments and agencies concerned with resource development. They vary in nature 
and scope but each has as its basic objective the more effective utilization of Canada’s 
land and water resources and the provision of a greater degree of economic stability for 
the rural areas of the country. 


Section 1 gives the currently available data on the land resources of Canada; Section 
2 describes the above-mentioned resource development legislation and the results of the 
implementation of that legislation; Section 3 outlines the organization of the federal and 
provincial committees established to co-ordinate the work of departments concerned with 
natural resources; and Section 4 gives brief indication of the federal-provincial programs 
undertaken by other federal departments and agencies with the same concern. 


Section 1.—Land Resources 


Information currently available regarding Canada’s vast land resources is shown in 
Table 1, where the land area is classified as occupied agricultural, forest and ‘other’ land, 
the latter including urban land, road allowances, grass and brush land and all waste land 
such as open muskeg, swamp and rock. The Department of Forestry estimates that 
about 48 p.c. of the land area of Canada is forested and, according to the Census of 1961, 
less than 8 p.c. is classed as occupied farm land. A great part of the 1,606,788 sq. miles 
of ‘other’ land is located in the Yukon and Northwest Territories which together have a 
land area of 1,458,784 sq. miles. The occupied farm land in these Territories is practically 
nil and the forest area is estimated at 275,800 sq. miles. 
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On the basis of information now available, it is estimated that, in addition to the 
present arable land across the country, about 40,000,000 acres of virgin land can be used 
for arable crops if the need arises. However, most of these reserves will require clearing 
or reclamation measures before they can be used for agriculture. In addition to the present 
arable land and potential reserves, 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 acres are suitable for wild 
pasture. 


As the Canada Land Inventory (p. 450) progresses, a great deal of detailed information 
will become available on the land resources of the country, their present utilization and 
their capability. 


Section 2.—Federal and Federal-Provincial Resource 
Development Legislation and Projects 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 


The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act was passed in 1935 by the Parliament of Canada, 
to provide for the rehabilitation of areas subject to drought and wind erosion in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. A 1937 amendment broadened its scope to include land 
utilization and resettlement, and a 1939 amendment removed the time-limit so that the 
Act might remain in force indefinitely. 


As originally conceived, the Act provided for assistance in the conservation and recla- 
mation of land and water resources in the southern plains area of the Prairie Provinces. 
In the main this has consisted of the establishment of community pastures on land sub- 
marginal for cereal crop production, and the conservation of runoff water by constructing 
dugouts and damming streams. More recently, the program has been extended to embrace 
the entire settled agricultural area of the Prairie Provinces and the Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Administration has been made responsible for the development of large-scale 
irrigation and reclamation projects being undertaken by the Government of Canada. 
The Administration has also been active in the initiating of the Agricultural Rehabilitation 
and Development Act program (p. 448) in the four western provinces and has taken over 
from the Research Branch of the federal Department of Agriculture the operation of the 
tree nurseries at Indian Head and Sutherland, Sask. 


The PFRA is administered from its headquarters at Regina by a Director who is 
responsible to the Deputy Minister of Agriculture in Ottawa. The following is a résumé 
of current activities. 


Water Development.—A major phase of PFRA activities is provision to farmers of 
engineering and financial assistance in the construction of individual farm, community 
and large-scale water storage and irrigation projects. Since 1935 assistance has been 
provided in the construction of more than 90,000 small dams and dugouts to supply water 
for livestock, irrigation and domestic use. The PFRA provides all engineering surveys 
required to plan and design such projects and pays a portion of the construction costs, 
usually about 50 p.c. but larger proportionately when two or more farmers act together 
to develop water resources. Applications for large water projects are considered indi- 
vidually by PFRA and if approved are constructed under an agreement between the 
Federal Government and the provincial or local government concerned; PFRA builds 
the projects and other government bodies operate them. Six irrigation projects in southern 
Saskatchewan are owned and operated by PFRA, as are the Bow River Irrigation Project 
northwest of Medicine Hat in Alberta, and the Predevelopment Irrigation Farm associated 
with the South Saskatchewan River Development Project near Outlook in Saskatchewan. 
The projects in southwestern Saskatchewan and in Alberta, originally developed as part 
of the Federal Government’s resettlement and rehabilitation program, now serve 160,000 
acres of land and provide direct benefits to about 1,000 farmers. 


Four to eight million trees are distributed annually to prairie province farmers for 
farmstead and field shelterbelts; annual production of trees will be increased to 15,000,000. 
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Major Projects.—Where a special need exists, the costs of such projects are usually 
shared by the federal and provincial governments and PFRA provides engineering services 
and supervises construction. Examples of major projects undertaken are as follows. 


St. Mary Irrigation Project—The St. Mary Irrigation Project, jointly undertaken 
by the Federal Government and the Government of Alberta in 1946, is intended to provide 
water to irrigate 500,000 acres of land between Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. Three 
important international streams are involved—the St. Mary, the Belly and the Waterton 


_ Rivers. The Federal Government is responsible for construction of the main water storage 


— 


and supply facilities, and the Alberta Government for the irrigation distribution system 
and agricultural development. A key structure, the St. Mary Dam, was completed in 
1951; the diversion of the Belly River into the St. Mary Reservoir was completed in 1958; 
and the diversion of the Waterton River to the same reservoir via the Belly River Diversion 
is planned for completion in 1965. Present facilities extend irrigation to 296,000 acres 
of land, and the Waterton River water will irrigate the other 214,000 acres. 


South Saskatchewan River Development Project.—In 1958 the Federal Government and 
the Government of Saskatchewan reached an agreement to begin construction on a large 
multi-purpose project which would enable better use to be made of the water resources 
of the South Saskatchewan River through irrigation, power development, urban water 
supply, recreational development and improved river control. The project includes the 
building of two dams—the major one between the towns of Outlook and Elbow and the 
other adjacent to the divide between the South Saskatchewan and Qu’Appelle Valleys. 
The cost of all construction associated with the creation of the reservoir will be shared by 
the federal and provincial governments at a ratio of three to one, the provincial share not 
to exceed $25,000,000. The Federal Government provides all engineering, supervisory 
and administration requirements. 

When completed, the project will provide water for the irrigation of about 500,000 
acres between Elbow and the city of Saskatoon, and in the Qu’Appelle Valley. Power 
potential at the damsite is 475,000 kwh. The reservoir—140 miles long with a capacity 
of 8,000,000 acre-feet of water (usable storage of 2,750,000 acre-feet \—will cost an estimated 
$100,000,000 to construct. The main dam—210 feet high and with an over-all length 
of 16,700 feet—will be the largest rolled-earth dam in Canada and one of the largest in 
che world. By the spring of 1965 expenditures on this project had amounted to $77,000,000. 


Northwest Escarpment and Interlake Reclamation Project—By agreement between the 
Federal Government and the Manitoba Government, certain flood control and land 
reclamation projects may be jointly undertaken. Investigation and reclamation work has 
been done to overcome flooding and erosion problems in the Riding, Duck and Porcupine 
Mountain areas and the Whitemud watershed, consisting of stream channel improvement, 
dyking, stream bank erosion control and building cutoffs and diversions. However, since 
1958, work has been mainly confined to studies in the Wilson Creek headwaters area, and 
to completion of the reclamation projects on the Fairford and Icelandic Rivers of the 
Interlake region. 


Assiniboine River Reclamation Project—Flooding problems along the Assiniboine 
River between Portage la Prairie and Headingly in Manitoba have, over the years, caused 
damage to farm land, buildings and other property. Flood protection work, which has 
been carried on-for many years, has consisted mainly of dyke construction and channel 
improvement: however in 1962 an agreement was signed between the Governments of 
Canada and Manitoba for major flood control measures, including a large-scale flood 
control and water conservation reservoir on the Assiniboine River near Shellmouth, and 
the construction of a diversion canal near Portage la Prairie to carry Assiniboine River 
floodwaters to Lake Manitoba; construction of the main dam was well under way in 1965. 


Community Pasture Program.—The conversion of submarginal land from cereal crop 
production to pasture has been considered one of the necessary adjustments in land use 
in the drier areas of the Prairie Provinces. The 1937 amendment of the Act enabled 
PFRA to withdraw such land from cultivation and assist farmers to move to better areas. 
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Since then, 75 pastures have been developed, comprising some 2,250,000 acres of land 
providing controlled summer grazing for 150,000 head of cattle owned by more than 
7,500 patrons. Current pasture development under PFRA, and under the cost-sharing ~ 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act program, is based on the need to diversify 
production as a means of improving the position of low income farmers. 


Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act 

The MMRA program was instituted in 1948 by federal legislation to assist Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island in preserving and developing tidal 
marshlands, mainly in the Bay of Fundy area. The Federal Government constructs the 
protective works and the provinces make arrangements with land owners, provide drainage 
ditches and encourage proper use of the land. In all, 123 areas totalling more than 81,000 
acres have been protected by 250 miles of dyke and 437 aboiteaux, or tidal dams. 


One of the modern engineering techniques employed by the MMRA involves con- 
struction of large dam structures near the mouths of tidal rivers. These permanently 
reclaim the lands along such rivers, provide highway crossings and eliminate the continual 
change in stream-bed location which is characteristic of tidal rivers. The three major 
structures are: Shepody Dam, completed in 1955 at a total cost of $1,573,000, provides 
protection of a permanent nature to some 5,500 acres of fertile marshland from saltwater 
flooding and has reduced maintenance costs to only a fraction of what they were; Annapolis 
River Dam, completed in 1960 at a total cost of $2,500,000 ($915,000 paid by the Province 
of Nova Scotia) is a multi-purpose project providing a much needed highway crossing and 
protection of about 4,300 acres of rich farm land from saltwater flooding; and Tantramar 
River Dam, completed in 1960 at a total cost of $905,000 ($201,000 paid by the Province 
of New Brunswick) protects about 18,000 acres of marshland from flooding and provides 
a crossing over the Tantramar River for the Trans-Canada Highway. Pre-construction 
work began on a combined causeway and dam across the Peticodiac River at Moncton, 
_N.B., the total cost of which is estimated at $3,000,000; of this amount, the Federal Govern- 
ment share is $800,000. 


The conservation problems which were the original basis for the MMRA have been 
largely overcome and, since the inception of the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Develop- 
ment Act program in 1961, the MMRA Administration has functioned in part as a regional 
ARDA office, and at the request of the provinces has provided engineering assistance on 
soil and water conservation problems in many areas of the Maritime Provinces. 


Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act 


This Act was passed in 1953 to enable federal participation up to 37.5 p.c. of the cost 
of construction of dams and other major water conservation and control projects. To 
date (mid-1965) only Ontario has participated, its three projects being the Ausable River 
Conservation Program, the Upper Thames River Conservation Program and the Metro- 
politan Toronto and Region Conservation Program. The over-all cost is estimated at 
$34,500,000, of which the Federal Government has agreed to provide a maximum of 
about $13,000,000. To Mar. 31, 1965, the Federal Government had contributed $4,342,000. 


Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act 

The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act was proclaimed in June 1961 | 
and is an important element in Canadian agricultural policy and renewable resources — 
management policy at both national and provincial levels. The Act authorizes the | 
Federal Government to enter into agreements with provincial governments for the joint — 
undertaking of: (1) projects for the alternate use of lands classed as marginal or of low 
productivity; (2) projects for the development of income and employment opportunities © 
in rural agricultural areas; (3) projects for the development and conservation of soil and ~ 
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vater resources; and (4) projects for research relative to the foregoing. Discussions with 
he provincial governments, beginning in 1961, resulted in the signing, by October 1962, 
f a general ARDA agreement between the Federal Government and all provincial govern- 
nents. The General Agreement, operative until 1965, provided a more detailed inter- 
retation of the Act and established an operating policy. The first Federal-Provincial 
Jonference on ARDA, held in November 1964, resulted in the acceptance of a new General 
igreement to come into effect on Apr. 1, 1965, covering ARDA operations until 1970; the 
otal federal contribution was raised from $50,000,000 to $125,000,000, and an additional 
50,000,000 Special Fund for Rural Economic Development was established to implement 
1ajor projects that are part of comprehensive development programs in specially designated 
reas. 


The ARDA legislation arose out of recognition of a national interest in achieving 
etter land use, improving the viability of farm units which are at present uneconomic, 
nd of improving income and employment opportunities in rural areas. In many rural 
reas of Canada, income and living standards are unacceptably low and present land use 
faulty or inefficient. To some considerable degree these economic, social and conserva- 
on problems, which interact to produce an adverse effect on rural standard of life, arise 
‘om farm mechanization; the more efficient, highly mechanized farmers, with adequate 
ind and operating capital, are able to maintain profitable farming operations notwith- 
janding a relatively low market price for farm produce and the operators of smaller, less 
.echanized farms are thereby placed at a severe disadvantage. As a result, the number 
f farms in Canada has decreased since 1931 from about three quarters of a million to 
ower than half a million and the trend toward farm consolidation and abandonment is 
ontinuing. 

The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act is enabling legislation, intended 
)» be complementary and supplementary to existing federal and provincial legislation in 
‘spect of renewable resources and rural social and economic development. It is intended 
») aid in the correlation and expansion of existing programs, and to fill substantial gaps 
here current programs do not meet present needs. It has been clearly recognized that, 
_addition to improved conservation and resource utilization and general economic stimu- 
tica, a social process of community development is essential—a process whereby local 
tizens organize to bring together local institutions and employ the technical counsel of 
iiversity, professional and governmental agencies to study their physical and economic 
‘sources and the capabilities of the people; subsequently developing comprehensive 
jonomic and social plans to be implemented co-operatively by all levels of government 
id private organizations. 


_ Under the ARDA program up to Mar. 31, 1965, 735 projects had been approved; their 
\timated sharable cost was $64,477,000, of which the Federal Government portion was 
138,277,000. These included 211 alternate land-use projects, 207 soil and water conserva- 
ym projects, 50 rural development projects, and 267 research projects. Federal commit- 
ents in respect of approved ARDA projects in each province were as follows:— 
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| Additional solely federal ARDA expenditures totalled $1,242,000. 
| 
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Typical of the major federal-provincial projects of soil and water conservation and 
land-use projects under ARDA were: development of the Belmont community pasture in 
Prince Edward Island at a cost of $110,000; land clearing for development of submarginal 
land for blueberry production in Roberval County in Quebec at a cost of $207,000; acquisi- 
tion of marginal land in seven counties of Ontario for forestry, wildlife and recreation at 
a cost of $1,689,000; development of the Bechard flood control project in Saskatchewan at 
a cost of $103,000; and rehabilitation of the Summerland Municipality irrigation system 
in British Columbia at a cost of $150,000. Research programs vary from a simple study of 
types of looms suitable for cottage industry, costing $1,000, to complex regional studies such 
as the inventory of natural resources and appraisal of socio-economic conditions in the 
Lower St. Lawrence Rural Development Region, costing $1,700,000. 


The Canada Land Inventory.—The Canada Land Inventory being co-ordinated 
by the ARDA Administration has been made possible by the extensive soil classification 
work undertaken in Canada over the past half-century. The co-operative Soil Surveys, 
which have been under way since 1935, are staffed by soil specialists of federal and pro- 
vincial governments and universities and are supported by all senior governments. 


For several decades the Soil Surveys have been classifying and mapping land according 
to its inherent characteristics. Most of the agricultural areas have been mapped at varying 
scales and degrees of intensity, and maps and reports have been published providing 
much fundamental information on Canadian soils. Although designed to meet the needs 
of the agricultural industry, the Surveys provide information that can often be used as a 
basis for assessment of the capability of land for various possible alternative uses. A 
second type of land classification, according to its present use, has been carried out over 
much of Canada, particularly by means of the land-use mapping program of the Geo- 
graphical Branch of the federal Department of Mines and Technical Surveys which began 
in 1950. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Economics Division of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture, and the statistical agencies of the provinces also provide 
information on the social and economic factors of land use. 


The Canada Land Inventory carries out a third type of land classification—according 
to its assessed capability for different uses. Increasing competition for the use of land 
has led to recognition by governments of the need to assess land capability and apply 
this information to land-use policy and programs. On the basis of much fundamental 
work in classifying and mapping soils, gathering climatic data, studying present uses, and 
compiling statistics on productive capacity, it is now possible for scientists in the fields 
of agriculture, forestry, recreation and wildlife to rate the capability of land, employing 
classification systems that provide a basis for effective land-use planning in Canada 
In October 1963, the Canada Land Inventory was approved as a means of accomplishing 
this; the Inventory is being planned and implemented co-operatively by the Federa 
Government and all provincial governments individually with the ARDA Administrationi 
functioning as co-ordinators. The Federal Government will reimburse each province fo 
all additional costs it incurs in the conduct of the Inventory. 


The broad objective of the Canada Land Inventory is to classify lands in and adjacen 
to the settled portions of Canada as to their use capabilities, and to obtain a firm estimat 
of the extent and location of each class. These lands are currently being classified accordin 
to: their physical capabilities for use in agriculture, forestry, recreation and wildlife manage 
ment; their present use; and socio-economic factors relative to their present use. Thi 
vast amount of information is to be gathered, stored on computer tapes, analysed an 
published in such a way that the Inventory will become a working tool in resource use an 
rural development programs across Canada. 


By 1965, the federal and provincial ARDA organizations had established co-ordinatic 
among the approximately 100 agencies of the 11 senior governments which are concerne 
with the Inventory, and with the numerous universities, non-governmental organization 
and private companies and individuals who are participating in the Inventory. 
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Section 3.—Federal and Provincial Co-ordinating Committees 


During the two-year period of preparation for the ‘‘Resources for Tomorrow” Con- 
erence of October 1961, the Federal Government and all provincial governments estab- 
ished interdepartmental committees of departments concerned with natural resources. 
subsequent to the Conference, most of these committees continued—usually in an altered 
orm—to meet the newly emerging need for co-ordination among departments for the 
mplementation of the ARDA program. The committees are as follows. 


Federal Government.—The Federal Interdepartmental Co-ordinating Committee, com- 
prised of the Ministers of eight departments—Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries, Finance, Labour, 
Industry, Citizenship and Immigration, and Northern Affairs and National Resources. The 
Interdepartmental Advisory Committee for ARDA, comprised of the Deputy Ministers of 
these Departments. In practice, co-ordination in detail is achieved through sub-committees 
or ad hoc committees. 


Newfoundland.—ARDA Co-ordinating Committee, comprised of four Deputy Ministers of 
the resource departments and education. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Ministerial Committee for ARDA, comprised of the Premier 
and Ministers of the resource and tourist development, education, and municipal affairs depart- 
ments. The Deputy Ministerial Committee for ARDA, comprised of the Deputy Ministers 
of resource and education departments. County ARDA Committee. 


Nova Scotia.—The Resources Development Co-ordinating Committee, comprised of four 
Deputy Ministers of the agriculture, municipal affairs, lands and forests and attorney general 
departments, and four senior officials. The Inter-departmental ARDA Committee, comprised 
of 21 senior officials of the resource, planning and social service departments, ARDA Depart- 
mental Committees of the departments of agriculture and lands and forests. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial ARDA Committee, comprised of eight Deputy Ministers of 
the agriculture, lands and mines, fisheries, industry, labour, public works, municipal affairs 
and youth and welfare departments, the General Manager of the Electric Power Commission, 
an officer of the Research and Productivity Council, an economic adviser, and two federal 
officials as consultants. 


Quebec.—An interdepartmental committee composed of five Ministers; the ARDA Admini- 
stration; the Permanent Committee for Resource Development, composed of the Minister 
of Agriculture and Colonization and the Deputy Ministers of Agriculture and Colonization, 
Industry and Commerce, Natural Resources, Tourism, Fish and Game, Lands and Forests, 
and Municipal Affairs; the Economic Planning Council of Quebec, composed of five regular 
and five associate members selected from the senior officers of the government. 


Ontario—An ARDA Directorate established under the Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act of Ontario (1962-63) consists of ten Deputy Ministers or senior officers from 
seven departments and the University of Guelph. The Directorate reports to the Government 
of Ontario through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Development Authority is comprised of the Premier, four Min- 
isters, five Deputy Ministers and an Executive Secretary. A Deputy Ministers’ Committee 
on Rural Development and ARDA. A Technical Committee to carry out the instructions 
of the Deputy Ministers’ Committee. Advisory Committees to the Deputy Ministers on 
Rural Development, Land Use and Soil and Water Conservation. 


Saskatchewan.—The Committee on Agricultural and Renewable Resources Development, 
comprised of the Deputy Ministers of the Departments of Agriculture, Natural Resources, 
Municipal Affairs, and Education, and a representative of the Water Resources Commission. 
The Committee is chaired by the Secretary of the Economic Advisory and Planning Board. 


Alberta.—The Alberta ARDA Co-ordinating Committee, comprised of the Deputy Ministers 
of four resource departments, the Director of Lands, and the ARDA Co-ordinator. The 
Alberta ARDA Advisory Committee, comprised of 14 senior provincial officials of various 
resource departments and two federal officials. 


British Columbia.—The Ministerial Committee for ARDA, comprised of three Ministers 
representing five natural resources departments. Deputy Ministers Committee for ARDA, 
comprised of the Deputy Ministers of five resource departments. 
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Section 4.—Other Federal Resource Agencies and Their 
Federal-Provincial Programs 


The Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources.—This Depart- 
ment engages in many diverse activities including administration of national parks, some 
of the aspects of water resources under federal jurisdiction, administration of the resources 
of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, wildlife administration (particularly the Migratory 
Birds Convention Act) and administration of other natural resources under federal juris- 
diction. The Water Resources Branch, the National Parks Branch and the Northern 
Administration Branch, in particular, deal with natural resources and administer the 
federal-provincial agreements and programs, which are as follows. Roads to Resources 
Agreements: made with all provinces between 1958 and 1960, involve construction of 
access roads mainly to mining, lumbering and tourism areas; total federal expenditure to 
Mar. 31, 1965 was approximately $59,000,000, matched by equal provincial expenditure. 
Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act (see p. 448). Fraser River Board: established in 
1949 to study flood control, hydro development, etc. The Federal Government has spent 
about $1,800,000 on research and other activities to date; British Columbia has spent a 
similar amount.* Columbia River Agreements: signed in 1963 and 1964 to define the rights 
and obligations to British Columbia under the Columbia River Treaty and related arrange- 
ments. Prairie Provinces Water Board: comprised of one member from each of the Prairie 
Provinces and two members from the Federal Government; its function is to recommend 
water allocation from interprovincial streams to each province. Nelson River Investigation: 
established in 1963 to study power sites on the river and the means of achieving their 
development. The Nelson River Programming Board and Administrative Committee, 
the former comprising three federal and three Manitoba members and the latter two 
members each, have completed preliminary engineering studies of power potential of the - 
system at a cost, up to Mar. 31, 1965, of approximately $1,281,000 to the Federal Govern- 
ment and a similar amount to Manitoba. Greater Winnipeg Floodway Program: an agree- | 
ment with Manitoba in 1962 provides for the construction of a floodway for the Red River, 
- to extend from St. Norbert past Lockport, at a cost to the Federal Government of nearly 
$37,000,000 and a total cost of about $63,000,000; $15,461,000 had been spent by the 
Federal Government by 1965. Ottawa River Engineering Board: established to conduct 
joint hydrologic studies by the Federal Government, Ontario and Quebec of the storage 
and regulation possibilities in the Ottawa River Basin from the viewpoint of all interests 
affected, including uses for power, logging, navigation, municipal uses, etc. Study of Flood 
Flows: established in 1964 between Nova Scotia andthe Federal Government for a one-year 
program to study the size, location and frequency of flood flows in Nova Scotia water- 
courses.| Hydrometric and Sediment Survey: beginning in the 1930’s this program, varying 
between provinces, provides for sedimentation and hydrometric studies in most provinces. 
Grand Rapids Habitat Study: involves examination of the Moose Lake area of Manitoba on 
the effect of the Grand Rapids dam on wildlife habitat, particularly that of muskrat 
and migratory birds. Fur Conservation Agreements: established between the Federal | 
Governmentt and Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan for the construction of water 
control works to improve management of fur bearing animals, chiefly muskrat, in marsh- 
land areas. Wildlife Inventory Program: joint studies are carried out informally, e.g., the 
waterfowl inventory conducted by the Federal Government, the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Prairie Provinces and the Provinces of British Columbia, Ontario and 
Newfoundland, and the caribou inventory by the Federal Government and the govern- 
ments of Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Quebec and Newfoundland. Trans-Canada Highway — 


*The Department of Fisheries is also a member of the Fraser River Board. 
{The federal Department of Transport is also participating in this study. 


tThe Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration is also involved in these agree: j 
ments and works. 
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Campgrounds and Picnic Areas Program: established in 1958 between the Federal Govern- 
ment* and all provinces except Ontario and Quebec to provide improved tourist facilities, 
with the Federal Government sharing costs equally to a maximum of $2,000,000; $1,051,242 
had been spent by 1965. 


The Canada Department of Agriculture.—This Department is concerned with 
physical and economic research relative to the agricultural industry, grading and inspec- 
tion, disease and pest control, soil and water conservation, marketing, farm credit and 
other related activities. Federal-provincial natural resources agreements administered by 
the Department, additional to certain PFRA and MMRA agreements, are as follows. 
Soils Survey: a cost-sharing program conducted co-operatively since 1935 with most of 
the provinces to classify soils according to their physical characteristics, to assess their 
usefulness for agriculture, and to publish the information in the form of maps and reports. 
A number of universities are actively involved in the program (see p. 450). Lime Assist- 
ance Program: an annual agreement applicable to British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, beginning in 
1943, to reduce acidity of agricultural soils by application of limestone or other alkali 
material. Federal contributions have amounted to about $18,354,000 since inception. 
Land Clearing and Bogland Reclamation: a joint federal-Newfoundland program to develop 
Newfoundland’s extensive boglands and arable forest lands for crop and pasture use and 
for gardens. Since it began in 1953, the federal contribution has been $1,425,000, matched 
by the province. This program is being carried forward under ARDA. 


The Department also participates in the East Slope (Alberta) Watershed Research 
program, the Greater Winnipeg Floodway program, and the International Pembina River 
Engineering Board.t 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the National Research Council and the Fisheries Research Board.—These 
departments and agencies, in co-operation with the Ontario Government, the federal 
Department of Fisheries, the University of Toronto, the United States National Science 
Foundation, and private sources, support the Great Lakes Institute in its comprehensive 
program of research on the Great Lakes fisheries problems and other relevant problems. 
Th: Institute, together with the international Great Lakes Fisheries Commission (relative 
to lamprey control), co-operates in work under an agreement made in 1960 between the 
Federal and Ontario Governments to fulfil the recommendations of the federal-provincial 
Great Lakes Fisheries Co-ordination Committee. The Federal Government conducts 
general fisheries research and lamprey research and control on Lake Superior, and economic 
and technological studies on all the Great Lakes. Ontario conducts general fisheries 
research on Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario, collects data and does hydrographic work. 
A number of other federal, provincial and non-governmental agencies support the Institute 
2 various ways. Co-ordination is achieved through the federal-provincial Committee for 
Ontario Fisheries. 


The Department of Fisheries.—This Department is responsible for administration 
of the Fisheries Act which, by agreement with Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario 
and Quebec, is applied by provincial administrations of these provinces. The Department 
# Fisheries is the federal body which, with the research and co-ordination assistance of 
ihe Great Lakes Fisheries Institute, fulfils the federal commitments under the federal- 
Jntario agreement of 1960. 


The Department of Transport and the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. —These departments extend assistance in various forms to provincial and 
‘nunicipal governments for the study and abatement of air pollution. They have, in 


* The Department of Labour Winter Works Program is also involved in this program. 
t The Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources participates in the East Slope and Pembina 
‘River programs; the Departments of Transport and Forestry also participate in the East Slope program. 
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co-operation with municipal and provincial organizations, established an air sampling 
network to collect data on pollutants in urban centres and correlate them with meteoro- 
logical data. ! 


The Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—In general, the federal- 
provincial agreements in which this Department participates concern wildlife as a factor 
in Indian income opportunities. The agreements include: the Sipanok Fur Area agree- 
ment, which is mainly concerned with muskrat production; the Fur Conservation Agree- 
ments with Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan* under which several million dollars 
have been spent in joint conservation programs; the federal-Ontario resources management 
program for the Bruce Peninsula; a federal-Ontario agreement whereby the Ontario Goy- 
ernment operates a fur farm on Akimiski Island of James Bay on behalf of the N orthwest 
Territories Council and the Indian Affairs Branch; the Beckwith Island grouse study in 
Georgian Bay; and various projects for industrial development of resources (particularly 
fish) in the interest of Indian communities. 


The Department of Forestry.—This Department is concerned primarily with 
promoting effective management of Canada’s forest resources and improving wood utiliza- 
tion, and to these ends conducts comprehensive programs of research and undertakes, 
promotes and recommends measures to encourage application of desirable methods. In 
addition to the federal-provincial resource agreements under ARDA, the Department of 
Forestry is responsible for federal administration of joint programs as follows. Composite 
Forestry Agreements: beginning in 1951 and in 1960 provided for in the Department of 
Forestry Act, the agreements cover federal assistance in five areas of forestry—inventories, 
reforestation, fire protection, access roads and trails, and forest stand improvement. 
The annual allotment provided by the Federal Government is $7,910,000, allocated 
between provinces according to a formula based on productive forest area. Forest Stand 
Improvement Program: established under federal-Nova Scotia agreement in 1961 for the 
improvement of Cape Breton Island forest stands and to provide employment for coal 
miners affected by mine closures. Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Area: a 25-year fed- 
eral-Alberta agreement beginning in 1947 and revised in 1951 and 1957 provided for con- 
servation of 9,000 sq. miles of forest on the headwaters of the Bow, Crowsnest and Clear- 
water Rivers, to ensure maximum water flow in the Saskatchewan rivers. The Federal 
Government provided the capital costs of $6,200,000, and the province maintains the 
projects. Fire Protection Arrangements: include federal-Alberta agreements for fire 
detection and suppression in the Rocky Mountains Forest Reserve and similarly on the 
boundary areas of Waterton Lakes, Banff, Jasper and Wood Buffalo National Parks. 
Forest Research Agreements: include federal-Ontario agreements for forest research, under 
an advisory committee composed of five federal and five provincial members, to develop 
experiments and test procedures; operation of the Forest Insect Laboratory at Sault Ste. 
Marie and the Forest Pathology Laboratory at Maple, Ont. Budworm Spraying Program: 
established in 1953 as a means of controlling spruce budworm infestation by a spraying 
program conducted by Forest Protection Ltd., a federal-provincial-industry organization 
composed of four pulp and paper companies, the Government of New Brunswick and 
the Federal Government. More than 24,000,000 acres have been sprayed at a total cost of 
over $17,200,000, of which the Federal Government has contributed $5,529,000. 


* The Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources is also a party to this agreement. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The federal Department of Agriculture dates from Confederation. It was established 
a 1867 as an outgrowth of a Bureau of Agriculture set up in 1852 by an Act of the Legis- 
ature of the Province of Canada. The Department derives its authority from the British 
Yo:th America Act, 1867, which states in part that “in each province, the legislature may 
aake laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that “the Parliament of Canada 
ay from time to time make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; 
nd any law of the legislature of a province relative to agriculture, shall have effect in 
ind for the province as long and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
f Canada”’. 


__ A Department of Agriculture with a Minister of Agriculture at its head was accord- 
agly established as part of the Government of Canada. Departments of Agriculture 
eaded by provincial Ministers of Agriculture were also set up by the provincial govern- 
aents, except in the Province of Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with 
y the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. The 
gricultural affairs of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are administered for the 
‘ederal Government by the Territorial Division, Northern Administration Branch, Depart- 
aent of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Subsection 1.—Services of the Canada Department of Agriculture 


The activities of the Canada Department of Agriculture fall into three broad groups: 
‘esearch, promotional and regulatory services, and assistance programs. Research work 
3 aimed at the solution of practical farm problems through the application of fundamental 


* Prepared (July 1965) under the direction of S.C. Barry, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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scientific research to all aspects of soil management and crop and animal production, 
Promotional and regulatory services are directed toward the prevention or eradication of 
crop and livestock pests and the registration of chemicals and other materials used to achieve 
that end and toward the inspection and grading of agricultural products and the establish- 
ment of sound policies for crop and livestock improvement. Assistance programs cover 
some of the sphere of soil and water conservation, price stability, provision of credit, rural 
rehabilitation and development, and crop insurance and income security in the event of 
crop failure. 


The Department has four main Branches—Research, Health of Animals, Economics, 
and Production and Marketing—and its organization includes a number of smaller units— 
the Agricultural Stabilization Board (see p. 461), the Agricultural Products Board, the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration (p. 446), Crop Insurance (p. 462), the Infor- 
mation Division and Departmental Administration. Agencies closely allied with the 
Department and responsible to the Minister of Agriculture are the Farm Credit Corporation 
(p. 464) and the Board of Grain Commissioners (see Part II of Chapter XXI). 


The work of the Research Branch and the research activities of the Health of Animals 
and Economics Branches are outlined in the special article ‘Contribution of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture to Modern Agricultural Science’, on pp. 457-461. Other 
functions of the Health of Animals and Economics Branches and the activities of the 
Production and Marketing Branch, the Information Division and Departmental Adminis- 
tration are as follows. 


Health of Animals Branch.—This Branch administers the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, the Meat Inspection Act and the Humane Slaughter of Food Animals Act, 
and operates laboratories for the study of animal diseases. Contagious diseases of animals 
are controlled through preventive measures of inspection and quarantine of imported 
livestock and restricted commodities such as meat, farm products and other possible 
sources of infection; through conducting disease eradication programs, notably of bovine 
tuberculosis, brucellosis and Johne’s disease; through the control and eradication of serious 
animal diseases when outbreaks occur; and through inspection and certification as to health 
of livestock for export. The Meat Inspection Division conducts ante-mortem and con-| 
tinuous post-mortem examination of animals slaughtered at packing plants that market 
their meat products outside of the province in which they operate, ensures maintenance of 
sanitary standards during processing of the products, accurate labelling, and proper kind 
and use of ingredients and preservatives. The Division ensures, also, in these plants that 
the animals are slaughtered in a humane manner. Animal pathology laboratories across. 
the country, in addition to their research function (see p. 458), manufacture diagnostic) 
reagents and biological products and provide analytical and diagnostic services for diseases | 
of domestic and wild animals and for determination of the soundness of meat food products. | 


Economics Branch.—This Branch collects, analyses and interprets economic infor- 
mation needed to formulate and administer departmental programs and policies and does 
intelligence and research work (see p. 458) designed to increase efficiency in agricultural 
production and marketing and to guide farmers in making needed adjustments in farm 
organization and operation. It acts as an economic and statistical research agency for the 
Agricultural Stabilization Board, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and) 
other bodies, and assists in any economic undertakings with which the Department is 
concerned. The Branch is also closely associated with the work of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, the UN/FAO World Food Program, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and the Directorate of Agriculture of the Organizatior 
for Economic Co-operation and Development. 


Production and Marketing Branch.—The Production and Marketing Branel 
conducts many of the promotional and regulatory functions of the Department. Si 
specialized divisions administer legislation and policies in the production and marketing 0 — 
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livestock, poultry, fruits and vegetables, dairy products and plant products, and policies 
in connection with the control of disease in plants. A General Service Division supple- 
ments and complements the specialized divisions in matters of common concern. 


The Livestock Division administers legislation dealing with the grading of meat, wool 
and fur, with the registration of livestock pedigrees, with performance testing of cattle and 
hogs and with the supervision of racetrack betting. Other activities include the promotion 
of livestock improvement and the compilation of market statistics. The Poultry Division 
carries out the policies of the national poultry breeding program, including Record of 
Performance for poultry and hatchery inspection, and administers the regulations for the 
grading of poultry products. The Fruit and Vegetable Division administers legislation 
having to do with the grading of fruits and vegetables in both fresh and processed form, 
maple products and honey. The Division is responsible for the licensing of interprovincial 
and international dealers and brokers who deal in fresh fruits and vegetables. The Dairy 
Products Division administers the Cheese Factory Improvement Act and legislation cover- 
ing grades and standards for dairy products, including butter, cheese, concentrated milk 
products and ice cream. The Plant Products Division administers Acts and regulations 
respecting seeds, feedstuffs, fertilizers and pest-control products, conducts field inspections 
and maintains regional testing laboratories. The Plant Protection Division is responsible, 
under the Destructive Insect and Pest Act, for safeguarding against the introduction of 
serious plant insects or diseases into Canada or their spread in Canada, for certifying free- 
dom from disease and pests in plant exports, and for seed potato certification. 


The General Service Division, through its Inspection Service, maintains inspectors in 
the principal marketing areas to make spot checks on retail outlets to see that food products 
meet prescribed standards of quality and grade. Cargo inspectors at the main Canadian 
ports check the handling of goods moving to export markets. A Subsidies Section admini- 
sters the payment of subsidies for the construction of public cold storage facilities. This 
Division also provides management assistance and administrative services to the Markets 
Information Section which compiles and distributes market information respecting livestock, 
meat and wool, dairy products, eggs and poultry, and fruits and vegetables; and the Con- 
sumer Service Section which co-operates with the commodity divisions in developing the 
market for Canadian foods and in interpreting the grading and inspection regulations to 
th» general public. 


Information Division and Departmental Administration.—The Information 
Division gathers and publishes information arising from research work and the development 
of regulatory programs of the Department. Publication is through the printed word, 
press and radio releases, motion pictures, television and exhibits. The general business 
Management of the Department is undertaken by the Departmental Administration, the 
duties of which also embrace Emergency Measures Planning and the Departmental Library; 
the main emphasis of the Library’s collection is, of course, on agriculture but extends also 
to the life sciences. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE TO 
MODERN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE* 


| Before World War II, each farm worker in Canada produced enough food to feed ten 
‘people; each now feeds 32, and Canadians spend a smaller percentage of their take-home 
‘pay on food than other comparably developed Western nations. Much of this increased 
efficiency of Canadian agriculture may be attributed to the contribution of research, and 
the Canada Department of Agriculture (CDA) carries out about 70 p.c. of the agricultural 
research in Canada, the remainder being done by universities, provincial governments and 
‘private industry. 


* Prepared in the Information Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Federal Agricultural Research Organization.—CDA research activities are 
undertaken mainly by the Research Branch at some sixty centres across the country, 
although important contributions are also made by the Economics Branch, the Health of 
Animals Branch and the Grain Research Laboratory operated by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. About 1,000 research workers are employed by the Depart- 
ment and their specialties run the gamut of scientific agriculture from genetics to engineer- 
ing. 

The bulk of the research is directed from Research Branch executive headquarters at 
the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa. Also located there are the statistical, engineer- 
ing and analytical chemistry research services, together with six of the eight institutes 
for research on animals, food, entomology, microbiology, plants, soils, biological control, 
and pesticides. Throughout the ten provinces there are 13 research stations, 27 experi- 
mental farms, a laboratory and a number of substations. 


Originally, the main task of the experimental farms was to determine the potential of 
the various combinations of soil and climate for producing crops and maintaining livestock, 
and to develop and test varieties, breeds and management practices suitable for each area. 
Today’s federal research program continues with this early work but is designed to meet 
new problems, including tailoring agricultural products to meet the specific needs of domes- 
tic and export markets. The accent is on promoting greater efficiency in production and 
diversification of cropping practices. 


Research and advisory services on economic matters affecting agriculture are per- 
formed by the Economics Branch with the object of increasing efficiency in agricultural 
production and marketing and of facilitating the adjustment of farming operations to 
changing situations and thereby improving farm income and living conditions. Research 
is undertaken to assist farmers in the management of their farms and to provide information 
for use by the government in the development of agricultural policies. With respect to 
farm production, studies are carried out on the use and management of land, water, human 
and capital resources in agriculture, on the financing of farming operations, agricultural — 
insurance, agricultural adjustments, farm income and expenditures, and farm efficiency. 

- In the marketing and trade area, studies are undertaken to increase marketing efficiency, 
to improve agriculture’s position in international trade and to assist in carrying out the 
agricultural stabilization program. Such studies include short-term and long-term fore- | 
casts of demand and supply, market structure and potential and alternative trading 
arrangements. 


The Animal Pathology Division of the Health of Animals Branch consists of the Animal 
Diseases Research Institute at Hull, Que., the Animal Diseases Research Institute (West- 
ern) at Lethbridge, Alta., and seven branch laboratories. The Division conducts research 
and investigations on infectious diseases of animals and produces such products as tuber- 
culin, johnin and mallein, Brucella abortus antigen, for the use of the Health of Animals 
Branch in the control and elimination of tuberculosis, brucellosis, ete. The Division 
provides a diagnostic service to the other Divisions of the Branch and to the livestock 
industry in general, and conducts a training program for departmental officers and veterin- 
arians from other lands. 


Division research is, in the main, for findings that can be applied in the control and 
elimination of disease, for example, the development of precise and rapid diagnosis. Tests 
have been developed that enable the Division to diagnose hog cholera within a matter of a 
few hours after receiving specimens, thus permitting the immediate implementation of _ 
control measures. This is a far cry from older methods that took from seven to 14 days — 
and sometimes as long as a month. In addition, the diagnostic service facilitates the 
export of livestock to other countries; to satisfy the health requirements of countries trading © 
with Canada, the laboratories test for brucellosis, leptospirosis (as many as 12 serotypes), 
vibriosis, trichomoniasis and other infectious diseases. Imported animals are also tested 
for the presence of infectious diseases. Another service of importance to the livestock — 

| 
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industry is the exhaustive check made on biological and other products that are offered for 
sale for veterinary and agricultural use, to ascertain that the products will be effective for 
the purposes intended and that the disease or diseases which they are supposed to prevent 
or treat actually do occur in Canada. 


The Grain Research Laboratory provides scientific services required in the administra- 
tion of the Canada Grain Act. It carries out annual studies of the quality of the new crop 
cereals, maintains a continuous check of the quality of cereal grains as they move forward 
from the farm to marketing positions and plays a major role in testing (prior to licensing) 
the quality of plant breeders’ varieties of various cereals. A comprehensive program of 
basic and applied research relating to the quality of Canadian cereal grains is an important 
task of the Laboratory. 


Improvement of Crops.—Canada’s main crop for generations has been wheat, of 
which 723,000,000 bu. were grown in 1963 and 600,000,000 bu. in 1964. The efficiency of 
high-quality wheat production in this country stems directly from the help the grain 
growers have received from research. Without the new varieties produced by plant breed- 
ing, it would be unprofitable to grow wheat on large areas of the wheat belt. Rust-resistant 
wheats prevented the loss of an estimated 250,000,000 bu. in 1962 alone and varieties 
resistant to sawfly have prevented substantial losses almost every year. Comparable 
improvements in oats and barley have enabled the farmer to continue to grow these valuable 
cereals despite the incidence of pests and diseases, drought and short growing seasons. 


Because of the contribution of livestock returns to farm incomes in all provinces, it also 
became imperative to seek better grasses and legumes and to adapt them to the various 
regions of Canada that differ in climatic and soil conditions. Some success is being con- 
firmed in many of the varieties advanced for this purpose but the impact of Climax timothy 
on forage crop production in the past decade deserves special mention. Developed by the 
CDA, Climax grows in all provinces and yields about 12 p.c. more forage than commercial 
timothy, long the chief grass of Eastern Canada. It is estimated that the increased ton- 
nage and higher quality of Climax is worth about $5,000,000 a year to Eastern Canada 
‘farmers. 


"Research in other crops, notably oil seed plants and potatoes, has resulted in new 


‘varieties with resistance to diseases, with improved quality and suitability for specific 
processing, and adapted to the different growing areas. 


Investigation into the storage and processing of crops has been accelerated in recent 
years and has led to valuable innovations in the fruit and vegetable industries, and in 
‘the protection of stored grain. Technological improvements have been made in the 
‘harvesting and storage of tobacco; while the search for answers to perplexing problems, 
‘such as ‘‘weather fleck’’ and the use of chemicals for sucker control, continues to be pressed, 
tobacco growing has been introduced successfully into completely new areas of Eastern 
‘Canada in recent years. Some soybean varieties now widely grown have emerged from 
‘Canadian research. Wilt, rust pasmo disease, lodging and late maturity are some of the 
posers that have been mastered in flax. Plant breeders are helping to establish rape as a 
valuable oilseed crop and, on a smaller scale, safflower and sunflower crops for edible uses. 
‘More than 80 new varieties of crops have been developed and put into commercial produc- 
‘tion in the past five years. 


In livestock, the main lines of progress are through genetics and nutrition and the 
‘Main subjects are dairy and beef cattle, pigs, poultry and sheep. The advantages of 
‘selective breeding have been evidenced through the records of animals ‘tested for many 
‘years. CDA itself developed a new breed of hog, the Lacombe, which is proving a worthy 
addition to the old-time breeds. Romnelet, a range-type sheep, was also an outcome of 
federal breeding programs. Crosses of several meat-type strains of chickens made at 
federal institutions have led to performance superior to that of pure strains. 
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Enlightened breeding, feeding and management practices have been responsible for 
substantial increases in yields of milk per cow and in the egg production of the national 
poultry flock. Beef cattle, hogs, and turkey and chicken broilers are being brought to - 
market weight earlier as producers take advantage of scientific feeding. Livestock rations 
may now include vitamins, minerals and antibiotics for pigs and poultry, and stilbestrol 
for beef steers, which are combined with proteins and other elements to promote more 
efficient utilization of feed. It has been estimated that if these improvements were applied 
to all the current volume of feed, 1,000,000 market pigs, 300,000 market cattle and 43,000,000 © 
doz. eggs would be added to annual production. 


Extensive studies on the causes and control of diseases and parasites of livestock, fur 
bearing animals and wildlife are carried on with the result that epidemic outbreaks rarely 
occur and when they do are quickly suppressed. Live animals and meats must attain the 
high standards required in the export trade. 


_A matter of constant concern is the protection of crops from diseases and pests. 
Chemicals have proved to be potent control weapons. More than 24,500,000 acres were 
sprayed in 1964 to control weeds. About $14,600,000 worth of herbicides were sold and 
an equal amount was spent on other chemicals for control of insects and diseases. Exten- 
sive research must be carried on constantly to assure the proper application of these chemi- 
cals, so that plant and animal produce is safe for human food. 


There is also a continuing search for other methods of control. Many weeds can be 
eradicated by proper tillage and cropping methods. A few have been controlled by insects 
which feed on them exclusively and destroy them. Fungus diseases may be checked by 
developing resistant varieties of crops. In biological control, parasites or predators are 
produced and released to prey on certain insects and eliminate them. Sterilization of male 
insects by radiation or chemical means is another method of reducing insects of various 
kinds. 

An area of special interest is that of farm mechanization in which there has been 

tremendous development in the past sixty years. Census figures show farm machinery 
valued at $108,666,000 in 1901, $596,046,000 in 1941, $1,933,312,000 in 1951 and 
$2,568,632,000 in 1961. The value has increased over nineteen times in the period and the 
greatly increased use of constantly improving machinery has had a profound effect on farm 
management, both physically and economically. The Research Branch is taking steps to 
expand its studies of mechanization at the Engineering Research Service in Ottawa and in 
the Maritime Provinces and universities are being encouraged to study the subject more 
intensively. 


Soil surveys are conducted in all provinces in Canada in co-operation with provincial 
departments of agriculture and the universities. Soils are examined and classified as to 
their chemical and physical characteristics and potential productivity. This information 
is of inestimable value in setting up land uses under the Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act administered by the Department of Forestry. Soil fertility continues | 
to receive attention on a national basis and is under study at all experimental farms and at | 
many research stations. The Research Branch also co-operates very closely with the | 
universities in this national project. 


Agrometeorology, a relatively new discipline, is opening new opportunities to growers © 
to make the most use of the heat, light and moisture available in each farm area. 


As previously stated, while most agricultural research in Canada is carried out by the — 
CDA, important programs are also undertaken by the provincial governments and agricul- — 
tural colleges. Close liaison exists between these different agencies to avoid duplication — 
and to ensure that the services offered by the Federal Government through provincial 
extension officers is of the kind farmers need. Federal research establishments across the — 


country are represented on provincial committees concerned with field crop varieties, — 
Iq 
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ertilizer practices, soil fertility, spray programs, field crop and animal management, and 
norticulture. Such collaboration ensures that new practices discovered by research are 
orought quickly to the attention of extension groups to recommend for local use. 


Subsection 2.—Farm Assistance Programs 


Basic to the concept of Canada’s national agricultural policy is the premise that a 
stable agriculture is in the interests of the national economy and that farmers as a group 
fre entitled to a fair share of the national income. In pursuit of these objectives, the 
Department of Agriculture has carried on, over a long period, a program designed to aid 
vgriculture through the application of scientific research and the encouragement of improved 
nethods of production and marketing. Over the years, as conditions have warranted, 
orograms have been initiated to deal with special situations such as the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act (see p. 446) to deal with the results of the drought in the 1930’s; the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act (p. 466) to mitigate the effects of crop failure; Feed Grain 
Assistance Regulations (p. 466) to assist in the movement of western feed grains to Eastern 
Janada and British Columbia; and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act (p. 448) 
{0 save valuable soil in the Maritime Provinces. 


Although much has been accomplished and is still being accomplished by these meas- 
ares, changes since World War II have dictated a new approach to some problems. Large- 
scale mechanization was the sequel to the reduction of manpower available to farmers; the 
aumber of farms declined but the size of farms increased; marketing and income problems 
ook different forms. Legislation enacted to meet these situations include price support 
‘Agricultural Stabilization Act), crop insurance (Crop Insurance Act), resource develop- 
nent (Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act) and credit facilities (Farm 
(mprovement Loans Act, Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, Farm Credit Act and 
farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act). These measures, with the exception of the 
\gricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act, (see pp. 448-450), are described 
ndividually below. 


Agricultural Stabilization Act.—The Agricultural Stabilization Act (SC 1958, c. 22, 
mroclaimed Mar. 3, 1958) established the Agricultural Stabilization Board and repealed 
e Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944. The Board is empowered to stabilize the 

srices of agricultural products in order to assist the agricultural industry in realizing 
air returns for labour and investment, and to maintain a fair relationship between prices 
ecelved by farmers and the costs of goods and services that they buy. 


The Act provides that, for each production year, the Board must support, at not less 
shan 80 p.c. of the previous ten-year average market or base price, the prices of nine com- 
nodities (cattle, hogs and sheep; butter, cheese and eggs; and wheat, oats and barley 
»roduced outside the prairie areas as deunedn in the Canadian Wheat Bache Act). Other 
commodities may be supported at such percentage of the base price as may be approved by 
he Governor in Council. Since the Act came into force, the following farm products, 
vther than the nine named commodities, have been supported at one time or another: 
1oney, potatoes, soybeans, sunflower seeds, sugar beets, tobacco, turkeys, apples, peaches, 
our cherries, apricots, raspberries, asparagus, tomatoes, milk for manufacturing and skim 
ailk powder. The Board may stabilize the price of any product by an offer-to-purchase, 
Wy a deficiency payment or by making such payment for the benefit of producers as may 
ie authorized. 


In stabilizing prices of certain commodities by means of deficiency payments, the 
rice stabilization program has been assisting the agricultural industry to make production 
_djustments from a position of excessive supply to one of more normal relationship between 
upply and demand. The institution of limited deficiency payments by the Board assists 

1 the adjustment of production i in a relatively short time. During the period of adjust- 
oo the Board guarantees a minimum average return to producers for a limited quantity 
product. 
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During the seven fiscal years that the Act was in operation prior to Mar. 31, 1965, the 
cost of stabilization programs averaged $57,000,000 a year. The Board has available a 
revolving fund of $250,000,000. Losses incurred are made up by Parliamentary appro- 
priations and any surplus is paid back to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. An Advisory 
Committee named by the Minister of Agriculture and composed of farmers or repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations assists the Board in its operations. 


Crop Insurance Act.—To assist in making the benefits of insurance protection on 
crops available in all provinces, the Crop Insurance Act was passed in 1959. This Act 
does not set up any specific insurance scheme but rather permits the Federal Government 
to assist the provinces to do so by making direct contributions toward the cost of providing 
crop insurance. ‘The initiative for establishing schemes to meet their own regional require- 
ments rests with the provinces. Schemes may be organized on the basis of specific crops 
or areas within the provinces and agreements between the provinces and the Federal 
Government set out the terms of insurance coverage. By the end of May 1964, crop in- 
surance legislation had been passed by Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and Alberta. 


Contributions from the federal treasury are limited to 50 p.c. of the administrative 
costs incurred by a province and 20 p.c. of the amount of premiums paid in any one year. 
In addition, the Federal Government may make loans to any province equal to 75 p.c. of 
the amount by which indemnities required to be paid under policies of insurance exceed the 
aggregate of the premium receipts for that year, the reserve for the payment of indemnities, 
and $200,000. As an alternative to such loans, the Federal Government in 1964 amended 
the Act to enable it to re-insure a major portion of the provincial risk in a program taken 
out under the Crop Insurance Act. Farmers insured under the Act are not eligible for 
payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, nor are they required to pay the 1-p.¢. | 
- levy on grain sales as provided for under that Act. 


In 1964, 8,655 farmers received coverage under the Act for a total of $18,713,000. 


Farm Improvement Loans Act.—The Farm Improvement Loans Act (RSC 1952, 

c. 110), administered by the Department of Finance, is designed to provide credit by 
way of loans made by the chartered banks to assist in almost every conceivable purchase or 
project for the improvement or development of a farm and includes the purchase of agri- 
cultural implements, the purchase of livestock, the purchase and installation of agricultural 
equipment or a farm electrical system, the erection or construction of fencing or works for) 
drainage on a farm, and the construction, repair or alteration of farm buildings including 
the family dwelling. Credit is provided on security related to the purchase or project and 
on terms suited to the individual borrower. 


The legislation, originally operative for three years (1945-48), has been continuous 
by way of extensions usually for three-year periods. The latest extension was for the 
period July 1, 1965 to June 30, 1968. The maximum term of a loan and the interest rate 
remain at ten years and 5 p.c. simple interest, respectively. The borrower is required to 
provide from 10 p.c. to 333 p.c. of the cost of his purchase or project, depending on the 
loan category to which it belongs. The F ederal Government guarantees each bank against 
loss sustained by it up to an amount equal to 10 p.c. of loans granted by it in a lending 
period. This guarantee does not apply to any loan made after the aggregate of all loans 
made by all banks in a given period reaches an amount fixed by statute. The curren’ 
maximum stands at $700,000,000. By Dec. 31, 1964, 2,675 claims amounting to $1,892,03: 
had been paid under the guarantee since the inception of the Act, representing a net los’ 
ratio of less than one tenth of one per cent after recoveries have been taken into account 
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By the end of 1964, $1,253,743,699 or 82.1 p.c. of the total loans made had been repaid. 
The position at that time was as follows:— 


Period 


Mar. 1, 1945 to Feb. 28, 1948.......... pou Séedncaanes 


Mar. 1, 1948 to Feb. 28, 1951... 
Mar. 1, 1951 to Mar. 31, 1953... 
Apr. 1, 1953 to Mar. 31, 1956. 
Apr. 1, 1956 to Mar. 31, 1959. 
Apr. t 1959 to June 30, 1962.. 
Rely 1. 1962 to Dec. 31, 1964 


Loans Made 


EEOUALS ssare.siswlate ctetessfayots  sievere'a(sts/s,siateresavate sieteyeie’s 1 


33, 605,576 
142,372,774 
190, 449, 006 
222,723,494 
239,064,072 
346,911,334 
351,683,375 


,526, 809, 631 


Balance 
Repayments! Outstanding 

$ $ 
33,605,576 = 
142,363, 943 8,831 
190,397,831 51,175 
222, 487,987 235,507 
237,721,919 1,342, 153 
315,101,866 31,809,468 
112,064,577 239,618,798 


1,253,743, 699 273,065,932 


1 Includes principal amount of claims paid under government guarantee. 


1.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose and Province, 
1963 and 1964, with Cumulative Totals from 1945 


Purpose and Province 


Purpose 


Purchase of agricultural implements... 
Construction, repair or alterations of, or 
making additions to any building or 
structure on a farm 
Purchase of livestock 
Other improvements 


Province 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Mova Scotia 


16 SETHE. aca bciergset aS SAE ae 


56,028 


8,130 
8,835 
4,380 


77,373 


37 

962 
578 
510 
2,871 
14,582 
10,037 


99,178,510 


18,807, 582 
13,122,153 
4,836,319 


77, 699 
1,348,515 
864, 685 
848 502 
5,598,713 
26, 472, 190 
16,877,079 
41,639,177 
37,763, 054 
4,464,950 


135,954, 564 


Cumulative Totals 
1964 1945-64 
Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No. $ No. $ 

58,302 |109, 899,350 947,679 | 1,239, 848,565 
8,508 | 21,075,207 82,738 145, 623,079 
9,005 | 14,278,399 88,717 103, 457, 084 
4,817 5,583,373 44,966 37, 885, 903 
80,632 |150,836,329 1,164,100 | 1,526,809, 631 
28 63,176 584 868, 299 
1,023 1,467,714 17,159 18, 490,651 
662 | 1,011,684 12,251 13, 462,547 
531 1,000,712 10,340 12,990, 865 
2,720 5, 839,964 110, 493 147, 634,024 
15,260 | 29,149,925 190,755 264, 945,658 
10,962 | 19,982,904 140, 668 177,569, 474 
24,069 | 45,165,138 330,901 433, 870,300 
23,012 | 42,187,529 817,325 410,009,135 
2360 | 4,967,583 33, 624 46, 968, 678 


Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act.—This Act, 
25, 1957, provides for an interest-free advance payment to producers for threshed grain 
(wheat, oats, and barley) in storage other than in an elevator and prior to delivery to the 


Canadian Wheat Board, exclusive of grain deliverable under a unit quota. 


which came into force on Nov. 


Advance 


payments of 50 cents per bu. of wheat, 20 cents per bu. of oats and 35 cents per bu. of 


barley are made, subject to certain restrictions as to quota and acreage. 


Maximum advance 


payment per application is $3,000. At July 31, 1965, the following advance payments had 


been made:— 

Period 
Aug. 1, 1957 — July 31, 1958 
Aug. 1, 1958 — July 31, 1959 
Aug. 1, 1959 — July 31, 1960 
Aug. 1, 1960 — July 31, 1961 
Aug. 1, 1961 — July 31, 1962 
Aug. 1, 1962 — July 31, 1963.. 
Aug. 1, 1963 — July 31, 1964. 
Aug. 1, 1964 — July 31 ,1965 


Applications 


Total Average 
Advance Advance 
$ $ 

35, 203 , 467 698 
34,369, 653 758 
38,492,505 769 
63,912,550 839 
16,656,713 745 
29,251,526 “BME 
62, 136,418 980 
859 


32,961,844 
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Repayment is effected by deducting 50 p.c. of the initial payment for all grain delivered 
subsequent to the loan, other than for grain delivered under a unit quota. The amounts 
deducted are paid to the Board until the producer has discharged his advance. At July 
31, 1965, refunds had been made as follows:— 


Total 
Total Advance Percentage 
Period Refunded Outstanding Refunded 
$ $ 

Aug. 1, 1957 — July 31, 1958......... 0. eee e eee eee 35,199,421 4,046 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1958 — July 31, 1959.........- eee ee eee eee es 34,364, 632 5,021 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1959 — July 31, 1960......... eee eee eee eee 38,484,981 7,524 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1960 — July 31, 1961..........e eee e rece eee 63, 897,040 15,510 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1961 — July 31, 1962..........0--s seer eee eees 16, 635,396 21,317 99.8 
Aug. 1, 1962 — July 31, 1968......... esse e cece ener 29, 221,509 30,017 99.8 
Aug. 1, 1963 — July 31, 1964......... eee e rene eee 61,937,776 198, 642 99.6 


Aug. 1, 1964 — July 31, 1965..........- eee eee ee eeee 30,880,529 2,081,315 93.6 


Farm Credit Act.—The Farm Credit Act (SC 1959, c. 48, proclaimed on Oct. 5, 1959) 
established the Farm Credit Corporation as successor to the Canadian Farm Loan Board 
established in 1929. The Corporation, which is a Crown agency, reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Agriculture. 

The Act provides two types of long-term mortgage loans for farmers. Under Part II 
of the Act the Corporation may lend up to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land | 
and buildings taken as security, or $40,000, whichever is the lesser. Under Part III the 
Corporation may lend 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land and buildings and of 
the livestock and equipment taken as security, or $55,000, whichever is the lesser. To 
qualify for a loan under Part II a farmer must be under 45 years of age and have had at 
least five years of farming experience. Part III loans are further secured by mandatory 
- insurance on the life of the borrower, and his farming operations are subject to supervision 
by the Corporation until the loan is reduced to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm 
land and buildings. Similar life insurance and supervision are available on an optional basis | 
to borrowers under Part II. 


The interest rate on the first $20,000 borrowed under Part II or the first $27,500 under 
Part III is set by statute at 5 p.c. On that part of the loan which exceeds these amounts 
the interest rate is set by the Corporation with the approval of the Governor in Council. 
This rate can vary according to the interest rate on money borrowed by the Corporation, 
the operating costs of the Corporation and the allowance made for reserves against capital 
losses. The interest rate on the amount of loan under Part II exceeding $20,000 and the 
amount under Part III exceeding $27,500 is, at present, 63 p.c. All loans are repayable 
on an amortized basis within a period not exceeding 30 years. 

The Corporation has 126 field offices administered by 191 credit advisers who ar¢ 
responsible for informing local farmers about the services available, for pre-loan counselling 
on credit use, farm planning and farm management, for accepting applications and fo: 
making farm appraisals. 

Funds for lending are borrowed at current interest rates from the Minister of Finance 
The aggregate amount of such borrowings outstanding at any time may not exceed 2 
times the capital of the Corporation, which has been fixed by the Act at $24,000,000. 

In the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, the Farm Credit Corporation approved 10,142 loan 
for a total of $154,813,900 as compared with 8,689 loans for a total of $108,009,100 th’ 
preceding year; the total amount of principal outstanding on loans was $443,560,275 a: 
compared with $341,169,139 the previous year. 
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2.—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Canadian Farm Loan Act! and the 
Farm Credit Act, Years Ended Mar 31, 1936-65 


Norse.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Year Ended Loans Loans Year Ended Loans Loans 
Mar. 31— Approved Paid Out Mar. 31— Approved Paid Out 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
HAR eee 2,057 8,309,650 8,254,322 IGG). ree 5,597 60,704,050 52,305, 265 
HOD ae cxctew ss: 2,921 13,978,700 13,183,992 LOG2 Mad te 5,885 68,574, 850 68, 886, 875 
NODS raprctacems-nefoce 3,702 21,278, 450 19,343,560 DOG Se ee eceteeccsass 7,438 90,924,300 78, 428,094 
BODOE crtrazeras's 3 4,805 30,144, 950 28,368, 265 TOGA Prters arc cece 8,689 108,009, 100 96,315,635 
TOGO aS ee be traetr. 5,339 40,031, 250 35, 840, 882 LOGS FES . atte 10,142 154,813,900 139, 750,639 


1 Repealed by the Farm Credit Act, proclaimed Oct. 5, 1959. 


3.—Loans Approved under the Farm Credit Act, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-65 


Nots.—Figures for arlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Province 1963 1964 1965 
No $ No. $ No $ 

BSI Wi OMINGULS ING 5%. «.«-o:are 9 oserexe:0ie1s,9,5) snes 1 20,000 5 68, 600 3 55,700 
Prince Edward Island............... 122 929, 300 155 1,245,700 124 991,700 
PNG SCOLIA L. St, hidock. selec sisleemiee o@ 60 692, 200 74 821, 800 77 964, 100 
New SOIINS WICK 8 ws-cicjs eles alas on bays 101 1,192,500 83 945, 200 72 821, 300 
AG aera c ae A eee ees 804 11, 434, 700 1,221 14,710,400 1,354 20,326,500 
MOEN. LENS eicc st. saints cla elcY aise 1,526 20,144,700 1,796 24,766, 000 2,131 34,461,200 
Breet Paros al orks co oe uc ierecar as 479 5,390,500 625 7,460, 800 691 9,176,200 
RASKALCNO WAN Mths cscs scl cece ed cece 2,307 23,271,700 2,332 25,200,900 2,601 35,570,100 
AAS GNSS, = La Pe Soe ae oe 1,722 22, 834, 200 2,043 27,157,600 2,602 42,512,300 
BSELUISH AC OMIWUDIA .in%'<.04.0'0 s/o vies asses a 316 5,014, 500 355 5,632,100 487 9,934, 800 

EP OUBISE NR cahiek ices ose tees 75438 90,924,300 8,689 | 108,009,100 10,142 | 154,813,900 


Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act.—The Farm Machinery Syndicates 
Credit Act (1964, c.29, proclaimed on Dec. 11, 1964) provides the Farm Credit Corporation 
with authority to make loans to qualified groups of farmers (referred to as syndicates) to 
purchase farm machinery to be used co-operatively and primarily on the syndicate mem- 
bers’ farms. Under this Act the Corporation may lend a syndicate up to 80 p.c. of the cost 
of the machinery to be purchased but loans outstanding to any syndicate may not exceed 
$15,000 per member or $100,000. Funds are advanced to the Corporation by the Minister 
of Finance for the purpose of making loans under this Act. 


To qualify for a loan a syndicate must have three or more members, all of whom are 
farming and the majority of whom have farming as their principal occupation. Loans are 
repayable over a term not exceeding seven years. Security is provided by a promissory 
note signed by each syndicate member and such other security as the Corporation may 
require. 


The interest rate, set by the Corporation with the approval of the Governor in Council, 
is based on the cost of funds to the Corporation, the expenses in servicing loans and an 
allowance for a reasonable reserve against losses. The rate was set at 6 p.c. in December 
1964. There is an initial service charge of 1 p.c. on the amount of each loan. The Corpora- 
tion’s field staff provide assistance to groups of farmers in making their local arrangements 
with respect to sharing in the use of the machinery and repayment of the loan. 


At Mar. 31, 1965, loans had been approved for 22 syndicates with 81 members. The 
total amount approved was $215,404. 
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Prairie Farm Assistance Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939, 
provides for direct money payments by the Federal Government on an acreage-and-yield 
basis to farmers in areas of low crop yield in the Prairie Provinces and in the Peace River 
area of British Columbia. Its purpose is to assist in dealing with a relief problem which 
the provinces and municipalities cannot do alone and to enable the farmers to put in a crop 
the following year. Payments for the 1964-65 crop year, as at July 31, 1965, totalled 
$12,924,342; payments made under the Act since 1939 amounted to $353,016,572. 


Payments are made from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund to which farmers contri- 
bute 1 p.c. of the value of all sales of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. The 
additional funds required are provided from the federal treasury. The total collected 
through the 1-p.c. levy in the 1964-65 crop year, as at July 31, 1965, was $9,189,011; the 
amount collected since 1939 was $162,632,434. 


Farmers operating land in the spring wheat area, and not covered by a federal-provin- 
cial crop insurance scheme, are eligible for awards. Crop failure and natural causes 
preventing seeding and summer fallowing are taken into account in making awards. These 
may not exceed $800 in respect of any one farmer’s total cultivated acreage. 


Feed Grain Assistance.—The activities of the Feed Grain Administration of the 
Department of Forestry include the administration of a program respecting freight and 
storage assistance on western Canadian feed grains used for feeding livestock in Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia. Under authority of the Feed Grain Assistance Regulations 
of the Appropriations Act, the original policy was initiated in October 1941 to enable 
eastern Canadian feeders of livestock and poultry to obtain western-grown feed grains at 
reduced cost so that livestock and poultry production could be maintained at a high level. 
This program has been amended over the years but particularly in the past two years with 
the introduction of a storage assistance program on winter supplies in Eastern Canada, 
freight assistance on truck movements of grain and feeds in Eastern Canada, and the 
introduction of a zone system of payment. Order in Council P.C. 1963, effective June 21, 
1965, calls for payment of storage charges on winter storage vessels at eastern ports in the 
amount of three cents per bushel. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, $18,246,389 was spent on the freight assistance 
program to move 2,298,051 tons of feed grains and millfeeds into Eastern Canada and 
British Columbia, and $1,033,201 was spent in the payment of storage charges on western 
feed grains in store in Eastern Canada. Freight-assisted shipments, by province of destina- 
tion, during the year ended Mar. 31, 1965 were:— 


Destination Wheat Oats Barley Screenings Millfeeds Total Expenditure 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

Newfoundianditetetiacctc ncn emaner « 6, 450 5,866 4,720 4,023 6,075 27,134 718,541 
Prince Edward Island............. 4,365 3,700 8,819 1,913 9,240 28,074 409, 309 
Nowa cotiaisg aw stsesstcsieeierseinls 38,335 23 , 256 29,614 13,474 32,539 137,218 1,854,989 
Newall nuns wa Chesca vile aeiere ce 12,910 15, 259 17,230 7,206 28,794 81,399 1,117,569 
Quebec srrsasean stelen ace einocientere 152,787 273,528 337,740 38,614 254,474 1,058,0811 8, 458, 673 
ONtaElOue eer mers vance cen ee 84,035 208,382 254,245 61,998 151,171 754, 8712 3,870,621 
British Columibiaten.teoscceer eae 49,441 44,155 76,744 5, 138 35, 442 211, 2743 1,816, 687 
PhOTAnS 1 964=65:08. beer cohih ee 348,323 569,183 729,112 132,366 517,735 2,298,0514 18, 246,389 
TOG3 645s oer ctressevarnrs 448,663 576,395 740,878 92, 260 540,163 2,400,5265 18, 403, 630 

1 Includes 938 tons of rye destined for Quebec. 2 Includes 40 tons of rye destined for Ontario. 3 In- 
cludes 354 tons of corn destined for British Columbia. 4 See footnotes 1, 2? and 3, 5 Includes 1,307 tons 


of rye and 860 tons of corn. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture* 


Subsection 1.—Agricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland are operated 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. 
The Division is in charge of a director who is assisted by a staff of 49 officers. For purposes 
of administration, the province is divided into nine districts. A fieldman with permanent 
headquarters is located in each district except Labrador, where the officer is resident for 
the summer only. Officers in charge of different phases of agricultural development visit 
each district on assignments from the St. John’s office. 


Departmental policies in support of the agricultural industry include: a bonus of 
$125 an acre on land cleared by privately owned equipment; the distribution of ground 
limestone at a subsidized rate; the payment of bonuses on purebred sires; and financial 
assistance to agricultural societies, marketing organizations and exhibition committees. 
An inspection service is provided for poultry products, vegetables and blueberries, pro- 
duction of the latter being encouraged by the burning of suitable berry areas and the 
improvement of roads and trails leading to them. 


Every encouragement is given to the production of livestock. Poultry and beef 
production have increased with favourable marketing conditions and with departmental 
assistance and loans under the Provincial Farm Development Loan Act. A veterinarian 
supervises the health of animals program and the joint federal-provincial project for the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 


The Agricultural Division co-operates with the Department of Education in furthering 
the 4-H Club movement in the province and accepts responsibility for all projects per- 
taining to agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The activities of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
are suggested by its staff which includes, in addition to the Minister and Deputy Minister, 
a dairy superintendent, three check testers, three dairy herd improvement promoters, 
a, director of veterinary services and ten subsidized practising veterinarians, a livestock 
director, a marketing director, a horticulturist, a soil analysis assistant, a poultry field- 
man, an economist, an agronomist, a director of 4-H Clubs, three agricultural representa- 
tives, a nursery supervisor, and a director, an assistant director and two extension workers 
of Women’s Institutes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture and Marketing endeavours to “help 
the people to help themselves” through strengthening member interest in such organizations 
as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association, 
various agricultural co-operative organizations, credit unions and producer and marketing 
organizations. The Department is assisted by the Nova Scotia Advisory Committee on 
Agricultural Services which has been established to promote agricultural policies and 
projects of the federal and provincial Departments of Agriculture. The Committee meets 
quarterly to determine how the work of these Departments may be co-ordinated and 
directed through integrated agricultural policies and with minimum duplication of services. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial government agricultural policy and programs in New 
Brunswick are directed by the Department of Agriculture. The Department is headed 
by the Minister of Agriculture who is assisted by the Deputy Minister and the Directors of 
the following Branches: extension, livestock and dairy, veterinary, poultry, horticulture, 
field husbandry, potato and plant protection, agricultural engineering, home economics, 
credit union and co-operative, and agricultural education. 


—__ 


* Information supplied by the agricultural authorities of the various provinces. 
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Quebec.—The agricultural policy of Quebec is formed around the premise that the 
family farm remains the ideal basis of the rural social structure. To serve the interests of 
agriculture, the provincial government, aided by various co-operative and professional ~ 
associations, is working toward the improvement of agricultural production and marketing 
through the provision of farm credit, assistance to the farmer in organizing the collective 
commercialization of his products, the improvement of education and teaching facilities 
for farmers, and the encouragement of agricultural research. In addition, aid is provided 
in the form of subsidies to the settler and farmer in handicapped rural areas for the con- 
struction of buildings, the acquiring of stock, land clearing and development, and the 
transportation of produce to market. Under the federal-provincial ARDA program, 
plans are under consideration for the better utilization of farm lands and, generally, the 
rational development of rural areas. 


These services are administered through the Department of Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion which operates under authority of a Minister, two Deputy Ministers and an Advisory 
Board, and comprises three Directorates and ten Services, the several divisions and branches 
of which deal with specific problems. Each Service is headed by a director general. 


The Production and Marketing Service gives guidance to farmers in the best methods 
of producing and marketing dairy, animal, horticultural and forestry products and admini- 
sters the co-operative movement. Co-operative associations for the purchasing of farm 
supplies and the marketing of farm products are particularly prevalent in the Province 
of Quebec. 


The Research, Education and Information Service administers the Agricultural Research 
Council which was founded in 1947 to direct, co-ordinate and stimulate research work in 
agriculture; the results of such research are published in the annual review Recherches 
Agronomiques. This Service is also concerned with the dissemination of scientific informa- 
tion to farmers and the general public through the press, radio and publications; animal 
hygiene; veterinary education (the School of Veterinary Medicine at St. Hyacinthe); and 
agricultural education (Institutes of Agricultural Technology at St. Hyacinthe and Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiére and fifteen intermediate schools). Information intended to improve 
family life in general by the cultural enrichment of the farm woman is given through 
direct teaching, by means of the review Jerre et Foyer, through local exhibitions and the 
Provincial Exhibition of Farm Women’s Clubs. 


The Rural Planning Service, through its four sections—economy, planning, develop- 
ment and utilization of land—is mainly concerned with the implementation of joint federal- 
provincial programs being conducted under the federal Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act (ARDA). The Colonization Service is occupied with the establishment 
of settlers, concessions of land and clearing of land. The Farm Planning and Extension 
Service is involved in the solving of problems of management and the promotion of agri- 
culture at regional and county levels. Twenty-seven local offices co-ordinate the work 
of agronomists and specialists. Five-year agricultural contests are held in which the 
farmers of a parish or county take part, and an annual competition for the Agricultural 
Order of Merit brings into the limelight the most deserving farmers in each of the five 
regions into which the province is divided. The work of the Rural Engineering Service 
falls into three categories—colonization roads, mechanized work and drainage work. 
The Administration Service deals with personnel, records and the purchasing and mainte- 
nance of materials and tools. 


Also under the jurisdiction of the Department are the Farm Credit Bureau, the 
Quebec Sugar Refining Corporation (St. Hilaire) and the Agricultural Marketing Board. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture provides financial assistance and 
administrative services through its Head Office, 14 branches and one Demonstration Farm, 
and through research conducted under the direction of the Ontario Research Institute as 
well as that under way at the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary College, 
Macdonald Institute, Western Ontario Agricultural School, Kemptville Agricultural 
School and the Horticultural Experiment Station. 
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The administration of the Department is under the supervision of the Deputy Minister 
with the assistance of two Assistant Deputy Ministers. The Ontario Agricultural College, 
the Ontario Veterinary College and Macdonald Institute now form part of the University 
of Guelph. The Research Institute is the responsibility of the Director of Research who, 
in turn, reports to the Deputy Minister. During 1962 an office was established to develop 
programs under the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act of Canada. 


The services of the Co-operatives Branch are designed to encourage and assist co- 
operatives to operate sound and successful businesses under the control of their members; 
it also administers the Co-operatives Loans Act. The Dairy Branch provides an inspection, 
instruction and supervision service to all dairy factories and promotes the production of 
clean milk onfarms. The Milk Industry Board of Ontario, functioning under the authority 
of the Milk Industry Act, regulates and supervises the marketing of milk and cream. 
During 1963, a new approach to marketing and merchandising agricultural food products 
was initiated by the formation of the Ontario Producers, Processors, and Consumers Food 
Council. All segments co-ordinated their efforts toward the solving of current problems 
and the recommending of long-range policies. The Food Council operates as a separate 
branch and is also responsible for the market development program of the Department in 
an effort to increase markets at home and abroad. A Marketing Development Specialist 
is located in the Department of Economics and Development to co-ordinate development 
programs concerning agricultural food products. 


Through a staff of agricultural representatives, one of whom is located in each county 
and district, the Extension Branch carries on an educational and extension service, and 
gives leadership to 4-H Club work and to the Ontario Junior Farmers’ Association. It 
also provides assistance to farmers and settlers in northern Ontario in connection with land 
clearing and breaking and improvement of farms and livestock. The Home Economics 
Service, which is part of the Extension Branch, gives leadership to organized activities of 
rural women. The Live Stock Branch promotes livestock improvement policies and 
gives support to purebred livestock associations. The Veterinary Services Branch (created 
in 1964) administers the Community Sales Act, the Dead Animal Disposal Act, meat and 
livestock inspection and disease control, and provides diagnostic and extension services 
formerly under the Live Stock Branch. 


The Farm Economics and Statistics Branch carries on research in farm business 
including cost analysis, marketing and land use; in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics it gathers and publishes statistics of agricultural production. The Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies Branch provides assistance to agricultural and horticultural 
fairs and exhibitions, ploughing matches and other competitions and administers the 
Community Centres Act. A Demonstration Farm in northern Ontario at New Liskeard 
is operated for the demonstration of methods adaptable to the area concerned, present 
emphasis being on beef cattle production. The Soils and Crops Branch assists in the develop- 
ment of good cultural practices, promotes the use of improved strains of seed and works 
for the improvement of pastures; it also administers the Weed Control Act. 


The Research Institute co-ordinates all research activities of the province’s agricul- 
tural schools and colleges in addition to developing a thorough research program in the 
interests of agriculture and industry associated with agriculture. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture and Conservation serves Manitoba 
through the following branches. 


The Extension Service deals with agricultural engineering, entomology and bee- 
keeping, radio, TV and information, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, and has specialists 
devoting attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days, and short courses are held. 
Thirty-seven agricultural representatives and six assistants are located in 35 offices in the 
province, each serving from one to five municipalities; 14 home economists serve designated 
areas. 
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The Animal Industry Branch develops and administers policies that encourage the 
improvement and efficient production of different classes of livestock, including poultry; 
supervises the grading of cream and inspects dairy manufacturing plants. Several Acts 
to promote high-quality products for consumer protection are administered in close 
co-operation with federal departments. 


The Soils and Crops Branch encourages the development, production and improve- 
ment of cereal, forage, special crops and horticulture and promotes proper land use through 
soil conservation programs. The Branch develops and administers policies that encourage 
good field crop husbandry, soil conservation and weed control. 


The Economics and Publications Branch deals with agricultural economics, supervises 
the farm business clubs and publishes and distributes annually approximately 250,000 
bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, ete. The Publications section publishes agricultural 
statistics and maintains an agriculture reference library. 


The Co-operative Services Branch registers and supervises co-operatives and credit 
unions and administers the Acts governing them. It also collects and compiles statistics 
on co-operative activity throughout the province. 


The Veterinary Services Branch provides a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases; 
administers the brucellosis control program, the Veterinary Services District Act and the 
Veterinary Science Scholarship Fund Act; works in close co-operation with practising 
veterinarians and the federal Health of Animals Branch in the control of livestock and 
poultry diseases. 


The Water Control and Conservation Branch administers, through the Water Rights 
and the Water Power Acts, the water resources of the province and all works in connection 
with the control and utilization of those resources. The Departmental Act and associated 
statutes provide for the construction of works to control and use water, and for technical 
and financial assistance to local governments for the construction, maintenance and 
operation of such works. The Floodway Division is responsible for co-ordinating all 
matters in respect to design and construction of the Red River Floodway. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is organized in the 
following branches and services. 


The Agricultural Representative Branch has a technical staff of 55, which serves all 
branches of the Department as well as the other agencies operating within the Co-operative 
Agricultural Extension Program. Agricultural representatives are active in all federal, 
provincial and university farm services; they work through Agricultural Conservation and 
Improvement Committees in each rural municipality and local improvement district to 
supply the farmer with scientific and practical information and to develop district improve- 
ment programs. The Department pays one half the cost of local group development 
projects. In farm labour matters, co-operation is maintained with the federal Department 
of Labour, including the National Employment Service. 


Animal Industry Branch specialists provide technical information to livestock pro- 
ducers and administer the record of performance program for beef cattle. The Dairy 
Division of the Branch administers dairy herd improvement programs, assists producers 
with management and production problems, inspects and licenses dairy manufacturing 
and frozen-food locker plants, and administers dairy, locker plant and margarine legis- 
lation; the Livestock Division encourages the use of suitable animals for breeding purposes 
by the establishment of purebred sire areas and by assistance in the purchase and distribu- 
tion of bulls, boars and rams, and registers brands, licenses livestock dealers and agents 
and promotes programs on insect control, feeding and management; the Poultry Division 
maintains poultry testing and banding services, licenses produce dealers and buyers, 
hatcheries and hatchery agents, and otherwise promotes flock improvement; the Veterinary. 
Division assists students in veterinary science under a scholarship plan, administers the 
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Veterinary Service District Act and the calfhood vaccination program, provides a labora- 
tory service for the livestock and poultry industries and co-operates with Federal Govern- 
ment officials and local veterinarians in disease prevention and control. 


The Conservation and Development Branch provides engineering services for irriga- 
tion development, usually in co-operation with the Federal Government, and for drainage 
programs and water utilization and control projects. Land reclamation and development, 
and construction of provincial community pastures also come within its jurisdiction. 


The Lands Branch administers Crown land, except forest reserves and parks in settled 
areas; classifies it according to the use for which it is best suited; disposes of such land 
under long-term leases; secures land control for land utilization projects; supervises new 
settlement projects; pays for clearing and breaking by farmers on provincial leases; and 
operates provincial community pastures. 


The Plant Industry Branch conducts grassland improvement programs and programs 
for crop improvement and protection, and gives advice on soil conservation, horticultural 
problems, and weed and pest control. The Seed Plant Division carries on custom cleaning 
of forage seeds and registered cereals. The Apiary Division advises on beekeeping and 
honey production and conducts continuous inspection. 


Farmers are assisted by the Family Farm Improvement Branch which gives technical 
advice at the farm on the construction of farm buildings and on farmstead planning, 
mechanization and materials handling. The Branch conducts research for farm water 
and sewage works. 


The Economics and Statistics Branch undertakes research and investigations required 
to formulate and evaluate policies and programs that will ensure a high level of growth and 
efficiency in Saskatchewan’s agriculture; it collects, analyses and distributes economic 
information and principles to assist people interested in or engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Data on crop conditions, production, marketings and income are available from the Sta- 
tistics Division. 

Farm information is dispensed daily over private radio stations, over TV stations 
and to the press by the Information Division. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture is organized in the following 
branches and services. 


The Field Crops Branch administers programs and policies relating to crops and soils. 
A supervisor is in charge of each division, namely, crop improvement, crop protection 
and pest control, weeds and soils, horticulture, apiculture, and special projects. A crop 
diagnostic service is offered through the Crop Clinic at Edmonton. The Horticultural 
Station at Brooks and the Tree Nursery at Oliver offer services in horticulture and provide 
trees for farm planting. 


The Livestock Branch administers policies to aid in general livestock improvement 
and sire distribution. This includes setting standards for and approving public sales of 
sires, record-of-performance programs for beef cattle, sheep and swine and extension and 
control of artificial insemination. The Branch also administers supervision of Feeder 
Associations; brand registration; brand inspection; licensing of butchers, livestock dealers 
and stockyards; pound districts and sale of horned cattle. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairymen’s Act, the Frozen Food Act and the 
Margarine Act. The testing, grading and purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants 
are under regulation, as are standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation, 
and temperature control for dairy and frozen-food plants. A regular cow-testing service 
to provide the basis for breeding, feeding and culling dairy cattle is available to dairy 
producers and the Branch laboratory conducts chemical and bacteriological analyses needed 
for industrial directives. 
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The Poultry Branch carries on programs for the improvement of poultry husbandry 
and supervises flock approval for the control of pullorum disease. The Branch issues 
hatchery, wholesale, first receiver and trucker licences for the handling of poultry products. . 


The Veterinary Services Branch provides diagnoses of livestock and poultry diseases 
through its laboratory; conducts investigations of disease conditions; lectures in veterinary 
science at the University of Alberta and at many meetings; and promotes government 
policies aimed at reducing losses throughout the province such as brucellosis control, 
stockyard inspection, swine health program, mastitis, etc. 

The Agricultural Extension Service operates 47 offices and employs the services of 
62 district agriculturists and 21 district home economists. The district agriculturists and 
district home economists supply information and provide guidance to farm families with 
respect to agriculture and homemaking; they also promote progressive agricultural or 
homemaking policies and programs. 4-H Clubs are administered by this Branch. The 
Branch is divided in the following main divisions: district agriculturists; district home 
economists; 4-H Clubs; agricultural engineering; radio and information; and publications 
and visual aids. 


The Fur Farms Branch administers the licensing and exporting of live animals and 
pelts, and assists fur farmers in care, management and stock improvement; the Radio and 
Information Branch conducts five broadcasts a week over ten radio stations and issues 
weekly bulletins to press and radio; the Water Resources Branch deals with water rights, 
drainage, irrigation and water power development; the Lands and Forests Utilization 
Committee (composed of representatives from the Department of Lands and Forests, 
Power Commission, Department of Municipal Affairs, University of Alberta and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) deals with the proper use of submarginal agricultural land; the Alberta 
ARDA Program is conducted by the ARDA Co-ordinator in co-operation with the Land 
Utilization Committee; and the Farm Economics Branch studies various economic farm 
problems and advises farmers on management and marketing. 


Credit is made available to farmers for the purchase of land under the Farm Purchase 
Credit Act, and for home improvements under the Farm Home Improvement Act. 
Agricultural and Vocational Colleges are operated at Olds, Fairview and Vermilion. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture has four main branches. The 
Administrative Branch is responsible for the general direction of agricultural policies, 
the administration of legislation affecting agriculture and the compilation of reports and 
publications. This Branch also maintains direct supervision of the Field Crops, Soil 
Survey, Plant Pathology, Entomology, Apiary, Markets and Statistics, Farmers’ Institutes 
and Women’s Institutes Branches. 


The Livestock Branch engages in the promotion and supervision of the livestock 
industry and provides veterinary services affecting disease control regulations; its work | 
also includes supervision of stock brands, inspection of dairy and fur farm premises, and 
inspection of licensed abattoirs too small to qualify for federal inspection services. In 
addition, the Branch supervises the operations of the Dairy Branch in the inspection of 
commercial dairy premises, dairy farms and the laboratory testing of fluid milk. Officials 
are stationed at 11 centres throughout the province. 


The Horticulture Branch supervises fruit, vegetable and seed production, and provides 
advice on plant diseases and insect pest control. The Branch maintains field offices at 
nine points in the southerly section of the province. 


The Agricultural Development and Extension Branch offers general information 
services to farmers through 17 offices which cover all major farming districts. In addition, 
this Branch provides agricultural engineering service, supervision of the government land-_ 
clearing program and farm labour services, and promotes junior club projects. The Poultry. 
Branch offers extension services to the poultry industry. 
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Subsection 2.—Agricultural Colleges and Schools 


All provinces provide facilities or assistance for training in agricultural sciences, which 
may be at university or secondary school level or be given in special short-term or longer- 
term courses. A number of universities in the provinces of Central and Western Canada 
offer degree courses in agricultural, household and veterinary sciences and also provide 
opportunities for postgraduate study and research in the agricultural field. Most courses 
at the secondary level give practical training in modern farming methods and community 
leadership. The facilities available in each province are described in the 1963-64 Year 
Book, pp. 480-482. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture is a 
responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information is obtained 
through the Censuses of Canada and through partial-coverage surveys. Results of the 
1961 Census are summarized in Section 4 of this Chapter and are available in greater 
detail in census publications issued by the Bureau.{ A list of such publications is available 
on request. 


The Bureau also collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of agriculture 
on an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of 
crop conditions, crop and livestock estimates, wages of farm labour and prices received by 
farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to farm income and expenditure, 
per capita food consumption, marketing of grain and livestock, dairying, milling and sugar 
industries and cold storage holdings. In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, 
the Canada Department of Agriculture and various provincial departments, as well as such 
agencies as the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, co-operate 
with the Bureau. Many thousands of farmers throughout Canada send in reports volun- 
tarily and dealers and processors also provide much valuable data. The figures contained 
in this Section do not include estimates for Newfoundland. Agriculture plays a relatively 
minor part in Newfoundland’s economy, commercial production of most agricultural 
Mroducts being quite small. In the following Subsections, details are given for 1964; 
figures are subject to revision. 


Agriculture in 1964 Related to Economic Activity.—The gross national product 
rose to $47,000,000,000 in 1964 from $43,000,000,000 a year earlier, recording a gain of 
Over 9 p.c. which was the largest annual increase since 1956. As prices were only about 
2.5 p.c. higher in the later year, much of the increase in the national product represented a 
rise in the volume of output. However, farm production as a whole did not contribute to 
this increase because of the decline in grain production in Western Canada. Although the 
grain crop in this area was large, it was considerably below the record harvest of 1963 with 
the result that over-all farm production was 7 p.c. below the record level of that year. 


Cash receipts from the sale of farm products stood at a record level in 1964. This was 
the result largely of the very heavy marketings of the record 1963 wheat crop during the 
first half of 1964 to fulfil an unusually large export contract with the U.S.S.R. At the 
same time, the Canadian Wheat Board closed its accounts for the 1962 crops of wheat, 
oats and barley and paid out substantial amounts in the form of participation payments. 
Also, 1964 cash receipts from the sale of livestock and livestock products were slightly 
above those for 1963; prices were lower for these items but production was higher. Al- 
though farm operating expenses and depreciation charges continued to climb in 1964, they 
did not rise nearly as rapidly as cash receipts. Accrued net income of farm operators from 
farm production, which is a component of national income, was $1,500,000,000, compared 
with $1,700,000,000 in 1963. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
tT Available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics or the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 1.—Cash Receipts* from Farming Operations, 1964 


Estimates of cash receipts from farming operations include data concerning cash - 
receipts from the sale of farm products, Canadian Wheat Board participation payments on 
previous years’ grain crops, net cash advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada, 
deficiency payments made by the Agricultural Stabilization Board, and supplementary 
payments. Farm cash receipts from the sale of farm products include the returns from all 
sales of agricultural products except those associated with direct inter-farm transfers. 
The prices used to value all products sold are prices to farmers at the farm level; they 
include any subsidies, bonuses and premiums that can be attributed to specific products, 
but do not include storage, transportation, processing and handling charges which are not 
actually received by farmers. 

Cash receipts for 1964, excluding supplementary payments, were estimated at 
$3,455,600,000 for Canada, excluding Newfoundland. This was a record high and exceeded 
by 8.5 p.c. the previous high 
of $3,184,500,000 established 
in 19638. The increase was CASH RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS, 
attributed for the most part 1945 AND 1964 
to a substantial increase in 
farmers’ marketings of wheat 
and to much larger partici- Ere oe 
pation payments made by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, al- 
though some contributions 1,200 
were made by oilseed crops, 
potatoes, barley, fruits, vege- 
tables, cattle, hogs and dairy 
products. Partially offsetting 
these gains were lower total 
receipts from poultry prod- 
ucts, tobacco and oats, and 
a substantial repayment of 
cash advances on farm-stored 
grains in Western Canada. 
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Farmers also received, 
under the provisions of the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act, t 
supplementary payments 
amounting to $8,500,000 as 5] Ai ssrs 
against $14,800,000 during GRAINS, LIVESTOCK DAIRY VEGETABLE OTHER FARM 
1963. Altogether, farm cash AND HAY POULTRY 0 ne ueES SD cners 
receipts from farming opera- 
tions and total supplemen- 
tary payments amounted to $3,464,100,000 for 1964, about 8.3 p.c. above the previous 
high of $3,199,300,000 in 1963. 
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Field Crops.—It is estimated that during 1964 farmers realized $1,569,800,000 from 
the sale of field crops, cash advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada, and Cana- 
dian Wheat Board payments. This was nearly 20 p.c. more than the $1,320,400,000 
realized in the previous year, largely because of higher receipts from wheat marketings and 


* Formerly ‘‘Cash Income’’. 
} Payments to farmers under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act are made from the Prairie 
Farm Emergency Fund, to which farmers contribute by means of a 1-p.c. levy on grain marketings. 
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Canadian Wheat Board participation payments. In total, income from field crops in 1964 
accounted for approximately 45 p.c. of total cash receipts for the year, excluding supple- 
mentary payments, compared with about 40 p.c. in 1963. 


Cash receipts to farmers from wheat at the time of delivery and before adjustment for 
cash advances totalled $741,000,000, about 24 p.c. above 1963. For the most part, this 
gain arose out of unusually heavy marketings by farmers from the record 1963 crop to meet 
above-normal export demand. During 1964, the Canadian Wheat Board distributed to 
farmers a total of nearly $225,000,000 in the form of participation payments compared 
with about $124,000,000 in 1963. The 1964 payments represented a final payment of 
42.5 cents per bu. on wheat delivered to the Board from the 1962 crop and also final pay- 
ments of 12.4 cents and 18.2 cents per bu. paid, respectively, on deliveries from the 1962 
crops of oats and barley. The payments made in 1963 were made up entirely of a final 
payment of 43.0 cents per bu. on deliveries from the 1961 wheat crop. These payments 
arise out of the system of grain marketings in Western Canada whereby farmers, at the 
time they deliver their grain, are given initial payments and certificates stating the quanti- 
ties and grades delivered. These certificates entitle producers to share in surpluses accu- 
mulated by the Board through subsequent sales of these grains for domestic consumption 
or export. The share of the money accruing to farmers represents the Canadian Wheat 
Board payments included in these estimates of farm receipts. 


Receipts from flaxseed, rapeseed and soybeans rose from a total of $61,500,000 in 1963 
to $93,400,000 in 1964 largely as a result of increased marketings; rapeseed was the only 
oilseed for which there was any noticeable increase in price. Cash receipts from flaxseed 
were up from $36,400,000 in 1963 to nearly $60,000,000 in 1964, and returns to rapeseed 
growers increased from $11,700,000 to about $18,000,000. Initial delivery prices for 
barley remained unchanged but marketings increased to give total receipts from this 
crop of almost $72,000,000 as against $67,700,000 in 1963. Receipts from potatoes, at 
$55,100,000 in 1964, were 31.4 p.c. above the 1963 level as a result of both larger market- 
ings and higher prices, and fruits and vegetables rose to $157,200,000 from $146,300,000. 


The most important offset to the above gains was caused by repayments of cash 
advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada. Heavy marketings of grains during 
1964 led to repayments that exceeded cash advances by $12,100,000, leading to a net entry 
in farm cash receipts of minus $12,100,000; this was in contrast to the previous year when 
advances exceeded repayments by $11,200,000. Returns from tobacco amounted to 
$96,700,000 compared with $114,200,000 in 1963, most of the decline occurring in Ontario 
and resulting from lower prices and to the fact that a much larger proportion of the 1963 
crop was sold during the year of production than was the case for the 1962 crop. Farmers’ 
marketings of oats declined quite significantly in 1964. This, together with average 
prices approximately the same as in 1963, provided total cash receipts from this source of 
$33,000,000 in 1964, 27.8 p.c. less than a year earlier. 


Livestock and Livestock Products.—Total cash receipts to producers of livestock 
and livestock products, amounting to $1,853,000,000 in 1964, were little different from 
those of 1963. Marketings of cattle, calves and hogs were above 1963 levels but prices 
averaged lower. Fewer sheep and lambs were marketed at prices not greatly different from 
those of 1963, resulting in slightly lower receipts from this source. 

A record production more than offsetting slightly lower prices gave a total cash income 
of $173,200,000 from the production of poultry meat as against $168,900,000 in 1963. Egg 
production also increased quite substantially but the decline in prices was proportionally 
greater with the result that cash receipts decreased from $148,400,000 in 1963 to 
$132,600,000. A combination of higher prices and a slight increase in production provided 
total receipts from dairy products of approximately $531,000,000 in 1964, about $21,000,000 
above the level of the previous year. 
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4.—Cash Receipts from the Sale of Farm Products, 1961-64 


Item 1961 1962r 1963r 1964 

$000 $000 $’000 $7000 
Grains, ‘Seeds and: Hay 2\. 01... 520506 SES Roa ce dade ce 794,765 916,566 960,591 1,208,148 
Wiheat onic Sebae has gnne nace a coacihs Sanaa noes 487,320 526,527 598, 102 741,004 
Wheat participation payments................ cece ewes eee 122,330 152023 123,968 199,744 
QOatsrt rere. SecSSsee «SEES. RI. seed. eres 23, 900 33,531 45,745 33,011 
Oats participation payments... 6. s..025<e0s sone ccs scecenes - 8,928 4,301 _— 10,673 
Barleyo. sess A oes Pr aaokssee SoS aon ACen natant aGhineeadtese 63,813 52,385 67,744 71,972 
Barley participation payMents........... cc eee ee ence eeees 2,022 24,244 — 14,092 
Canadian Wheat Board net cash advance payments....... —34,538 5,916 11,203 —12,123 
eves ee. TEAR FELT cael 2. SEMI, ARE AAs OR BRTREN ORR 4,946 8,647 7,763 8,059 
Wlaxneed fut lys oh toed atta ten 38 eer 5) kee Bese ee 49,770 47,617 36, 367 59,754 


RAPCSCOG oa... area: spares Saini wince \s-s ola She, atoscreparam atersrs aise ees ats letele 17,047 10,127 Eu ay gx 17,957 
Soybeans. SOO . HI OS, Oh ee 12,649 14,906 13, 463 15,709 
GCOrn Se oa cae heer ants ecole a ae 21,866 24,331 29,004 35, 873 
@lover'and grass SEGGs..c. eens atte tee ee eae materi 11,541 10,367 15,056 11,970 
Hay: and: clovers's<isccnd be. Selva ak sa ee SES ED 3,171 1,144 461 453 
Vegetables and Other Field Crops......................005- 227,380 227,256 262,178 257,764 
Potatoes! cusites wcamiaalas tesa onean ei varaeeom oe newer aw aee 88,101 37,025 41,945 55,114 
Wereta bless: cocie cre tis cael tesereletiapets a wielolels nie lalevaih toThelaisieeazes 74,002 80,016 79,891 86,036 
Sd aHE HeSha aa. TAR ae eae Bale ete sta eo rete see 12,525 13,706 26,138 19,891 
SP OWA COO Mites a Oe oc. Boor Bacaesdcaarge esc oparaa eaeaeiioe hoes a oto 102,752 96,509 114,204 96,723 
Livestock and Powltryicisce. 0100. ce lees sides esble sete 1,102,423 | 1,174,355 | 1,134,873 1,153, 605 
Gattleand: Calves 2: sc. scsines cise cebcetaemeeri ce wesc Gaon 628, 842 680,055 638, 122 645, 487 
Sheepiand Jambss iw asics cute Se peiata en Metriod sea siesta elses 11,678 10,681 9,715 9, 437 
15 ota ht eee OE Sa en rene” Bee Gan SONS AR ae Same 317,745 330,301 318,174 325, 526 
POW et terete ee ho LE eet Le ee 144,158 153,318 168, 862 1738, 155 
Dalry, Products 22.5. os cscs oe clas cocariaa os eae dee <a 533,978 499,576 509,812 530, 983 
Brus... $s soosochieotee | PA... See Trees Sa es Sean 53, 722 58,355 66,431 71,131 
Other Principal Farm Produets.........................06 157, 634 156,995 166, 203 147,028 
BGR, Sere ayer Sete opiate 5 RE vo cva te fas ste Bo aap in GteVarehe Miers Toros 141,970 141,601 148,381 132,566 
WOO cere eee eee ec ee ee ree ee 3,003 2,784 2,652 2,520 
Toney ssiee ek i, Set ass bee ESAS 5, 605 5, 204 7,444 6, 855 
Maple prod ueCis ars <0 c5 a yeceoaionserew ae eisjeines ser 2's/2 «56s ape stoine 7,056 7,406 7,726 5, 087 
Miscellaneous Farm Products....................0ceeeeeeees 35,954 34, 655 35,029 37,236 
Horest) Products -4 3. sosoesteehan sew san mahe « «1. gebyas meses aot 27,841 26,580 26,475 26,820 
Far Farming OF. 30028 AS noth os dle eek BOOM 18,117 19,351 21, 623 22,000 
Deficiency Payments— 
oes SSS ae, LASER Rc ables be odhle Oe eee ace ees 15 577 59 867 
BucaE DeSisast ei ace oie ok. wan tes eais ca ee _ 733 1251 — 
Potatoes. Ae Sood cc eee eas he se ee LTO te 33 957 1 _ 
Totals, Cash Receipts from Farm Products......... 2,951,862 | 3,115,956 | 3,184,526 3,455,582 
Supplementary, Pa yaneutacs, g-0<00 cos « SRT web cna cb atee ois 35,766 70,313 14,769 8,477 
Totals, Cash Receipts.................. ccc ee eee eee 2,987,628 | 38,186,269 | 3,199,295 3,464, 059 


5.—Cash Receipts from the Sale of Farm Products, by Province, 1961-64 


Province 1961 1962: 1963" 1964 

$000 $'000 $'000 $'000 
Princet@dward Island....ca see cee selene eee eae ee era 23,913 24,929 25,764 32,723 
Oman SCO tia now S pte ovociok «minty egal oo tetera 45,498 46,028 46,251 43,910 
New DEUS WICK vc saie.- natin ratmmmane Gere cae «scule a. «tetera aan tare 42,311 42,477 42,754 49,070 
Bilebec rae tec osc went eles Bane ae sede a Se SPELL Seen 437, 309 449 632 459,515 456,635 
OBLATIO RTs 5 Jase cats ara inte eas actly ade tie ob aleseak ce ee eel teat ar 890, 880 925,810 986,370 996, 596 
NERNTUODE cies Shecie cron s cicmlou estate hee eee 242,678 248,111 264,784 293,956 
Saskatchewan s..15. 22220) BEES... Gek®  aceeeerenieiors - mobos 600,964 675, 848 690, 835 836,711 
Adersn: 22). 200 chats sis o ote rovers es SN ators see Eee Aion 531,510 552,624 519, 642 596, 058 
British Colombia 3 025. Sa. Gh te as oh Rees Ste ele eaters 136,799 150, 497 148,611 149,923 
OGG 5 osc aahies icakem dae abe ea aeree ee sens a eratiek 2,951,862 | 3,115,956 | 3,184,526 3,455, 582 


~ 
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Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations.—Two different 
estimates of net income from farming operations are prepared by the Agriculture 
Division. One is called realized net income and is obtained by adding together cash 
income from farming operations, supplementary payments and the value of income in 
kind, and deducting farm operating expenses and depreciation charges. This estimate of 
farm net income represents the amount of income from farming that operators have left 
for family living or investment after provision has been made for operating expenses and 
depreciation charges. The second estimate is referred to as total net income and is obtained 
by adjusting realized net income to take into account changes occurring in inventories of 
livestock and stocks of grains on farms between the beginning and the end of the year. 
The latter estimate is the one used to calculate the contribution of agriculture to national 
income.* 


For 1964, realized farm net income was estimated at $1,526,100,000, an amount about 
13 p.c. above the 1963 estimate of $1,346,300,000 and 14 p.c. higher than the average of 
$1,339,200,000 for the five-year period 1959-63. Compared with 1963, farm operating 
expenses and depreciation charges were up more than 4 p.c. and supplementary payments 
declined, but farm cash receipts from farming operations set a new record high and the 
value of income in kind increased. 


Total net income amounted to $1,432,000,000 in 1964, nearly 14 p.c. below the 1963 
level of $1,654,800,000, but about 4 p.c. above the average of $1,379,400,000 for the 1959- 
63 period. Farm inventories of grains in the Prairie Provinces declined quite substantially 
between the beginning and the end of the year as a result of a lower level of grain production 
in 1964 than in 1963; this, together with the increase in farm operating expenses and 
depreciation charges, more than offset the record high cash receipts to give a total net 
income for 1964 below that of a year earlier. 


Farm cash receipts, the most important component of farm net income, and supple- 
mentary payments are discussed on p. 474. Income in kind, which includes the value of 
farm consumption of home-grown foodstuffs, wool and forest products plus an imputed 
rental value of farm dwellings, was estimated at $367,800,000 for 1964 as against 
$354,900,000 in 1963. This gain can be attributed entirely to an increase in the value of 
consumption of fruits and vegetables and a higher imputed rental value for the farm home. 


The value of inventory change is obtained by calculating the change in the quantity 
of grain and the number of livestock on farms between the beginning and the end of the 
year and valuing the difference at average annual prices. The value of inventory change 
at the end of 1964 was minus $94,000,000 as against $308,400,000 for 1963, reflecting a sub- 
stantial reduction in farm-held stocks of grain arising out of the smaller crops in 1964 
compared with 1963, partially offset by a build-up in the numbers of livestock and poultry. 


Operating expenses} and depreciation charges include farm business costs incurred by 
farmers regardless of whether they are paid for in cash or accumulated as new debt. As 
far as possible they exclude outlays for goods and services obtained directly from other 
farmers. All subsidy payments are taken into account so that the estimates represent only 
the net amounts paid by farmers. The total of these expenses and depreciation charges 
reached a new high of $2,305,800,000 in 1964, more than 4 p.c. above the 1963 estimate of 
$2,207,900,000. With the exception of gross rent, all items of farm costs in 1964 were above 
the level of the previous year. In the case of rent, farmers’ outlays were reduced quite 
substantially as a result of smaller crops and the consequent reduction in share-rental 
payments. For the second consecutive year, expenditure on fertilizer and lime showed 
the greatest increase both on a percentage basis and in absolute terms; costs to farmers 
rose from $105,000,000 in 1963 to $126,400,000 in 1964 as a result of higher prices and a 
substantial increase in the quantities used. Although the hired labour force in agriculture 
_  * Information on the methods and concepts used to determine the contribution of agriculture to national income 
is available in DBS publication Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part I. 


_t Certain expense estimates used here do not agree with those published by the 1961 Census of Agriculture; 
revisions based on the Census and those arising out of the 1958 Survey of Farm Expenditure were not completed at 
the time of preparation of this material. 
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tended to be slightly smaller in 1964 than in 1963, total expenditures for hired help continued 
to rise as wages climbed. Higher total interest payments occurred as a result of the use 
of increasing amounts of credit by the agricultural industry. Larger outlays for feed 
stemmed from greater consumption. Higher total costs for the operation of farm machinery 
reflected slightly higher prices for petroleum products and greater outlays for repair parts. 
Farmers continued to buy substantial amounts of new farm machinery, indicated by the 
continuing rise in the allowance for depreciation. 


6.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1961-64 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Note.—Includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions of 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and payments under the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations. 


Item 1961 1962F 1963F 1964 

$000 $000 $'000 $'000 
1. Cash receipts from farming operations.............- 2,951,862 | 3,115,956 | 3,184,526 3, 455, 582 
DAIncomerMakind sss «aves sere orokiacn + dette oversees : 339, 793 343, 952 354,917 367, 844 
3. Supplementary payments.............-eee eee eee eees bare 35,766 70,313 14,769 8,477 
4, Realized gross income (Items 1+2-+3) 3,327,421 3,530, 221 3,554, 212 3,831,903 
5. Operating and depreciation charges........-.+++++e+eereeees 1,979,757 2,090,172 2,207, 865 2,305, 847 
6. Realized net income (Items 4—5)......... secre cence tenes 1,347,664 | 1,440,049 | 1,346,347 1,526,056 
7, Value of inventory changes.........0cesseececeeceetecereens —272,992 187, 686 308, 406 —94, 037 
8. Total gross income (Items 4-+-7)..........0 eee eee eee e ee eeee 3,054,429 | 3,717,907 | 3,862,618 3,787, 866 
Totals, Net Income (Items 8—5)..........-.6-seeeees 1,074,672 | 1,627,735 | 1,654,753 1,432,019 


¥.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Province, 1961-64 


Nors.—Includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions of 
_the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and payments under the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations. 


Province 1961 19627 1963° 1964 
$7000 $7000 $000 $000 

INewLoundlanclecntc, eottetttacice stores cctotacis che oocoleteletete sreielersintavalaelnia.° — _ = = 
Princet Md wards islander aes secrete erie cies ee tetas eleleveletelasinis 6,808 6, 808 6,981 13,409 
INGE ea eee As SSSR ase bade A ncnanooonaodn oars og 14,819 12,246 11,533 8,050 
IND sy LBs VAG oro ahd CUOO RUDI EAOOUC POO DAOC COC HORG IO OCC. UDSCO 11,910 10,686 9,681 15,177 
(OA oWOy se qasouobapdnet odd be sbemAneooenoouds ddanose dado 1u0 Oc 190,985 185,041 171,921 154,521 
QNEATIO Mae ee ee aE Tatee “ctu talaln: Drehe cla valereTe tote lets iafete tone insetote 353,946 368, 453 369,307 345, 280 
Manitobawrate cee cima brea bias «eyes riciepe betel aferssahe eels 62, 204 170, 465 115,472 161, 423 
Sera eile gsdny SOons ona anoomon nde ig augeacsoonesnsouEc dD 132,935 490, 659 577,578 378,031 
IR Perham ee co eels Cane ene nc actateretels eo eitveretelbcelate 240,064 312,938 322, 847 286, 804 
British Columbia 


A clets SREY Seateieiale isi tenets Aleksei hicks oeteeiae 61,001 70,439 69, 433 69,324 


Wel rtateke vote sie lelotsteisrsie els © close stofelasinle etka cel) sloteke over aie 1,074,672 | 1,627,735 | 1,654,753 1, 432,019 


Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


The index of physical volume of agricultural production for Canada was estimated 
at 151.5 for 1964 (1949=100). Although 7 p.c. below the high of 162.9 established in 
1963, it was the second highest production estimate on record. The decline was entirely 
accounted for by the reduction in grain production, particularly in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. For the remaining commodities considered in the index, production for all of. 
Canada was above the level of the previous year. 
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On a provincial basis, the greatest decline in the index occurred in Saskatchewan where 
much of the end product of farm production is represented by crops. Smaller crops were 
also reflected in the decline in the index for Alberta, but the effect was much less than in 
Saskatchewan because of the relatively greater importance of livestock and livestock 
products. Nova Scotia and Quebec were the only other provinces where the index of 
production was below the 1963 level. Nova Scotia’s lower total production was largely 
attributable to a decrease in the output of dairy products and eggs, and smaller production 
of dairy products and hogs accounted for much of the decline in the index for Quebec. 


The index has been designated as an index of unduplicated gross farm production and, 
in its construction, provision has been made to avoid double counting of farm output. 
Within a province, such double counting occurs when feed grains, credited to field crop 
production, are fed to livestock, and appear later as livestock and livestock products. 
Interprovincially, this duplication occurs when feed grains produced in one province are 
fed in another, and when feeder cattle raised in one section of the country are shipped to 
another for finishing. 


8.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultura] Production, by Province, 1955-64 
(1949=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Norz.—For a description of the index, methods and coverage, see DBS publication Index of Farm Production 
1962 (Catalogue No. 21-203). 


Year P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Total 
100.3 114.4 97.4 124.6 108.3 103.6 164.0 146.7 106.5 Were 
101.2 115.5 103.2 127.2 113.9 132.2 184.1 165.3 113.7 140.3 
107.9 113.9 98.1 128.0 118.9 106.8 119.7 133.3 118.9 120.8 
106.2 110.8 94.5 133.8 132.4 127.1 117.8 150.0 123.2 129.9 
97.7 116.7 91.8 134.3 125.3 122.8 124.9 153.7 128.8 129.8 
98.5 117.0 96.8 134.5 128.7 126.2 16200 150.4 131.8 138.7 
99.0 123.2 99.4 144.9 137.6 88.2 79.5 149.5 144.4 122.0 
99.7 124.5 94.5 151.8 142.1 149.6 166.1 160.3 152.3 150.9 
97.8 127.6 95.2 150.4 141.0 128.4 219.4 181.9 150.4 162.9 
103.5 125.5 97.6 149.2 144.0 155.7 151.1 176.4 160.3 151.5 


Subsection 3.—Field Crops 


A wide variety of crop growing conditions were observed throughout Canada during 
the 1964 season. The Prairie Provinces received only limited moisture in the fall and winter 
of 1963-64 but spring rains over most of the region provided enough moisture to make a 
good seed bed for spring-sown crops. The main exception was over a considerable area of 
northern and central Saskatchewan where dry conditions were experienced for much of the 
growing season. As the summer progressed, Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan received 
sufficient rainfall to properly advance all crops but in the northwestern quarter 
of Saskatchewan and the adjacent area of Alberta moisture was limited to local showers 
and, as a result, stands were thin. Hot, dry weather in the southwestern quarter of 
Saskatchewan and in southeastern Alberta in the latter part of June and early July reduced 
yields considerably but normal growing conditions were experienced in the western sections 
of Alberta. The Peace River area received adequate to excessive moisture and this, along 
with poor harvesting weather, caused some reduction in final outturns. 


In Ontario, growing conditions were variable. Generally adequate moisture was 
received in the southwestern part of the province to assure good crops but drought condi- 
tions prevailed throughout the summer months in many counties in the eastern part and 
extended into adjacent areas of western Quebec. Rainfall was sufficient in eastern Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces to develop good crops. 
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Average progress was made with the harvest in southern areas of the Prairie Provinces 
but operations were somewhat delayed in most northern sections by wet, cool weather 
from mid-August to early October. Good weather prevailed during the remainder of 
October permitting most farmers to harvest their crops, although grade losses resulted. 
Wet, cool weather also caused delays in British Columbia. Harvesting conditions in most 
of Eastern Canada were quite satisfactory. 

The index of field crop production for Canada in 1964 (1949 = 100) was 154.5 compared 
with the 1963 record level of 176.5. In Manitoba, crop outturns were larger than the 
preceding year but production in Saskatchewan dropped from the exceptional level of 
249.5 in 1963 to 165.5 in 1964 and in Alberta from 205.9 to 185.9. In Ontario, mainly 
because of the record corn crop, the index stood at an all-time high of 145.8 compared with 
the 1963 index of 135.3. Only minor changes occurred in the 1964 index in Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 


The 1964 wheat crop in Canada was 600,424,000 bu., some 17 p.c. below the all-time 
record of 723,442,000 bu. set in 1963 but 29 p.c. above the five-year (1955-59) average of 
465,618,000; the crop was the fourth largest on record. Yield per acre dropped to 20.2 
bu. compared with 26.2 bu. in 1963. 

Carryover stocks of oats and barley and commercial stocks of corn were at the unusually 
high level of 6,000,000 tons at Aug. 1, 1964, some 1,200,000 tons more than in 1963 and 
double the 1962 opening stocks. Out of the 1964 production of feed grains (corn, oats, 
barley, mixed grains and buckwheat) corn was the only crop to show a significant increase. 
In total, production of these feed grains amounted to some 12,700,000 tons as compared 
with 15,400,000 tons in 1963. Although the 1964 figure was only slightly below the 1958- 
62 average of 12,900,000 tons, it still ranked next to the lowest production total in that 
five-year period. Reflecting the decline in production which more than offset an increase 
in opening stocks, total domestic supplies of the feed grains amounted to 18,700,000 tons 
as compared with 20,200,000 tons in 1963-64 and the five-year average of 17,700,000 tons, 
Tame hay production in 1964, at 21,365,000 tons, was 7 p.c. smaller than the 1963 record 
of 23,014,000 tons but the 1964 crop of fodder corn produced 4,974,000 tons, 11 p.c. greater 
than the 1963 total of 4,465,000 tons. 

The 1964 productions of soybeans and rapeseed showed noticeable increases but out- 
turns of the other three oilseed crops (flaxseed, sunflower and mustard seed) each decreased. 
The flaxseed crop was 11 p.c. below the 1963 production and 16 p.c. below the 1955-59 
average. Rapeseed production, up 34 p.c. compared with 1963, was double the 1955-59 
average bushels; the area seeded to this crop was about 46 p.c. larger than in 1963 but 
average yields of 15.8 bu. per acre were some 10 p.c. lower. The soybean crop was 39 p.c. 
larger than the 1963 crop, the average yield per acre being at a next-to-record 30.2 bu. 
compared with 21.9 bu. a year earlier and a 1955-59 average of 25.2 bu. Total production 
of sunflower seed was slightly below the 1963 crop but almost double the five-year average. 
The acreage sown to mustard seed was only 48 p.c. of that allotted to this crop in 1963 and, 
with yields down by 28 p.c., production of the crop was greatly reduced. 

Outturns of potatoes, field roots and sugar beets were above the 1963 levels. New 
Brunswick still retains the lead in the production of potatoes, producing 11,016,000 cwt., 
followed by Ontario, Quebec and Prince Edward Island with 10,494,000 cwt., 8,208,000 
cwt. and 7,892,000 cwt., respectively. 


The 1964 gross farm value of field crops was not yet available at the time of going to | 
press. However, the 1963 gross farm value for all crops amounted to $2,511,933,000, of | 


which wheat contributed $1,259,223,000 or 50 p.c. In the great wheat-growing province 


of Saskatchewan the 1963 wheat crop was valued at a record $862,750,000, making up 68 
p.c. of the gross farm value of Canadian wheat and 34 p.c. of the gross farm value of all — 


Canadian field crops. 
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9.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal! Field Crops 1961-64, with 
Average for 1955-59 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Crop Yield P Aver-| Total Crop Yield P Aver-| tal 
and Area | per Os age ota. and Area | p ei age ote 
Waar Aces duction Price Value! Vien (ae duction Price Value 
000 7000 $ per , 000 000 $ per , 
acres bu. bu $'000 acres bu bu u $000 
Mixed 
- Wheat— Grains— 
Av. 1955-59} 22,730 | 20.5 | 465,618 | 1.31 608,018 Av. 1955-59) 1,513 | 42.6 64,427 | 0.81 52,374 
OOD ewten:. 25,316 | 11.2 | 283,294 | 1.72 486 , 324 1961 .& 23>. 1,566 | 39.2 61,310 | 0.89 54,775 
NOG 2S aie sie= 26,817 | 21.1 | 565,554 | 1.66 941, 436 19625. Sos. 1,522 | 47.4 72,186 | 0.88 63, 343 
B9G32= <5. .% 27,566 | 26.2 | 723,442 | 1.74 |1,259, 223 19635 Se 5. 1,411 | 48.2 67,987 | 0.85 58, 050 
TE Sane eae 29,686 | 20.2 | 600,424 2 2 1964, 3. coos 1,431 | 46.4 66,395 2 2 
Oats— Flaxseed— 
Av. 1955-59} 9,716 | 38.6 | 374,764 | 0.64 238, 658 Av. 1955-59} 2,593 8.7 22,544 | 2.68 60, 441 
MOBIL cost 8,543 | 38.2 | 283,965 | 0.75 212,795 LOG1 4. ee. 2,075 6.9 14,318 | 3.33 47,612 
HIGQe2 sok se 10,591 | 46.6 | 493,610 | 0.67 829, 528 1962: 3. %...5 1,445 | t1.1 16,042 | 3.06 49,084 
15 er 9,488 | 47.8 | 453,102 | 0.62 280, 797 196322. $52 1,682 | 12.6 21,116 | 2.91 61,475 
ROG4 oes: 8,191 | 43.6 | 357,178 2 2 19643325. 1,916 9.8 18,813 2 2 
000 $ per 
ewt 
Barley— Potatoes— ewt. | ewt. 
Av. 1955-59} 8,971 | 26.5 | 237,926 | 0.79 187, 661 Av. 1955-59 305 |132.2 40,297 | 1.92 77,504 
MOG weeks. 5,529 | 20.4 | 112,640 | 1.05 118, 810 1961.3. a0, 306 |144.3 44,108 | 1.40 61,933 
DOGS. cacae 5,287 | 31.4 | 165,888 | 0.94 156, 036 1962558065 < 288 |162.0 46,671 | 1.57 73,118 
19637....... 6,160 | 35.8 | 220,664 | 0.94 207,937 196325. 2526). 285 |160.5 45,809 | 1.72 78,609 
1964.5... 5,455 | 30.6 | 166,816 2 2 1964. oo Sicc. 281 1165.9 46,564 2 2 
000 $ per 
ton 
Rye— Tame Hay— tons ton 
Av. 1955-59 577 | 16.2 9,362 | 0.92 8,568 Av. 1955-59) 11,291 | 1.72 19,412 |15.30 296 , 922 
ROGL, «35.5 os 561 | 11.6 6,519 | 1.07 6, 983 JOGL SB 12,229 | 1.70 20,812 |15.63 325,327 
1962.20... 624 | 19.3 12,044 |} 1.06 12,819 196255. 2%. 12,370 | 1.82 22,536 |15.95 359,354 
MOGS®, W205. 652 | 19.7 12,848 | 1.19 15,295 196322, Soc 12,352 | 1.86 23,014 |16.39 377,101 
itt ae 680 | 18.0 12,220 2 2 L964. foc cores 12,507 | 1.71 21,365 2 2 
1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales, 2 Not available at time 


of going to press; will be published in one of the regularly scheduled crop reports and in the Quarterly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003). 


1v.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Creps, by Province, 1963 and 1964, 
with Average for 1955-59 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Area, Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
eee Aveiro) .c Sek «Le alAvedso ll jL2cil say el eee wee 
and Province verage verage verage 
1955-59 1963 1964 1955-59 1963 1964 1955-59 1963 
000 000 000 000 000 7000 , , 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. $000 $'000 
Wheat aterm iarctarstele (oa e) <i eievex- 22,730 27,566 29,686 465,618 723,442 600, 424 608,018 | 1,259,223 
Prince Edward Island... 4 5 4 99 153 132 164 260 
Nova Scotia.........0.0. 1 1 1 31 30 29 50 50 
New Brunswick......... 2 2 3 62 58 95 104 99 
15 8 11 350 216 283 565 367 
560 442 455 19,182 17,748 18, 246 26,511 30, 206 
18 17 17 39 437 43 54 47 
2,325 3,153 3,385 54,000 61,000 85,000 73,128 104,310 
14,494 17,910 19,200 274,000 493,000 348, 000 358, 466 862,750 
5,253 5,933 6,495 116, 200 149,000 145,000 146, 824 257,770 
58 4 115 1,298 1,800 3, 200 1,660 2,664 
9,716 9,488 8,191 374, 764 453, 102 357,178 238, 658 280,797 
92 86 92 4,014 3,900 5,272 2,983 3,120 
42 32 34 1,891 1,400 1,642 1, 756 1,232 
122 87 82 5,081 3,500 3, 895 3,925 2,870 


1,271 1,189 1,184 44,582 45,539 47,597 38,017 39,164 
1,644 1,756 1,663 78,756 91,663 88, 472 57,774 67,831 


* Values for 1964 not available at time of going to press; see footnote, Table 9. 
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10.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1963 and 1964, 
with Average for 1955-59—continued 


Average 
1955-59 


Gross Farm Value? 


802 


Area Total Production 
Peg Crop ——_—_—-- "’ 
an Trovince Average verage 
1955-59 1963 1964 1955-59 1963 1964 
000 000 *000 ‘000 000 000 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. 
Oats—concluded 
Manitoba: foie .<teis«sstes 1,557 1,620 1,635 57,200 62,000 73,000 
Saskatchewan........... 2,537 2,216 1,469 86, 600 118,000 54,000 
Alberta’. ©-94. "5. sins cenes 2,362 2,424 1,950 92,400 124,000 79,000 
British Columbia........ 89 78 82 4,240 3,100 4,300 
Warley soto ccs aeesueane 8,971 6,160 §, 455 2375926 220, 664 166,816 
Prince Edward Island... ul 18 11 43 750 582 
Nova, Seotia. 95.0 sess 2 2 2 53 61 75 
New Brunswick 5 4 3 144 123 134 
Quebec 30 14 14 916 464 506 
Ontario 102 89 113 3,874 3,966 5,119 
Manitoba 1,639 584 497 38, 400 16,000 16,000 
Saskatchewan 3,485 1,930 1,400 87, 400 78,000 34,000 
Alberta 3,642 3,408 3,320 105, 200 119, 000 107,000 
British Columbia. 65 112 95 1, 896 2,300 3,400 
Fall Rye............ 430 553 579 7,380 11,018 11,120 
Quebec. jos. cee 7 2 14 70 
Onturio 76 64 56 1,708 1,551 1,422 
Manitoba 69 104 146 1,270 2,350 3,050 
Saskatchewan 191 206 216 2,67 4,300 3,400 
Alberta 174 157 1,540 2,700 3,150 
British Columbia 2 2 2 4 47 43 
Spring Rye. d. {is<ccs ose. 147 99 101 1,982 1,830 1,100 
Manitoba te. iste. ene eee: 8 3 3 112 50 50 
Saskatchewan........... 114 69 73 1,520 1,300 700 
Alberta: codvccsitnee nado 25 26 25 350 480 350 
AU Rey@:ko52.cealthea dias es 577 652 680 9,362 12,848 12,220 
Muebechciseerore cose 3 2 147 70 55 
Ontarie es atrca ees. as 76 64 56 1,708 1,551 1,422 
Manitobat 22.5020. 2e 77 107 149 1,382 2,400 3,100 
Saskatchewan........... 305 275 289 4,190 5,600 4,100 
Alberta le.e.cc: tee doe ce 110 200 182 1,890 3,180 3,500 
British Columbia........ 2 2 2 45 47 43 
POS! Aan dancic ictalersiess ciate seisie:s 77 54 70 1,264 1,064 1,585 
Onebeetr I. Se maccee ec 3 2 2 55 47 53 
Ontario cen' . eyatear aleeaiate. 6 2 3 105 52 54 
Manitobatc css sane ccecm he 51 37 52 747 700 1,196 
Saskatchewan........... 3 3 4 46 65 44 
AT er tala jaticns, a5 ictevsisiets 8 8 8 179 168 198 
British Columbia........ 6 2 2 133 32 40 
Bea Ss. viet sisiaas.es crits 68 67 76 1,167 1,456 1,879 
Quebec... 1 1 1 23 13 19 
Ontario snc eevee s oviassie « 66 66 75 1,143 1,443 1,860 
Soybeams............. AOOC 248 228 231 6, 256 §, 002 6,976 
Ontariowd. sistas cee eaten 245 228 231 6,220 5,002 6,976 
Buckwheat............... 114 $9 60 25248 1,186 1,267 
New Brunswick......... 5 3 3 144 94 122 
Q@uebecey. nee “hs 39 16 14 926 389 855 
Ontario. ./adet stem ateiskass noe 35 17 16 774 403 390 
Manitoba. ance. < sss Stertereis 35 15 26 404 300 400 
Mixed Grains........... Ss 1,513 1,411 1,431 64,427 67,987 66,395 
Prince Edward Island... 58 48 45 2,580 2,350 2,628 
Nova Scotias...... ses) 10 8 9 415 308 460 
New Brunswick......... 6 8 8 249 333 394 
Quebec.) nuicee ee diets 176 89 92 6,281 3,479 3,768 
Cntario.%, Se .cdecos eae ne 902 720 725 43, 427 40,077 40,455 
Manitobatnas os. cechineee 87 126 126 2,631 3,900 4,900 
Saskatchewan........... 62 100 94 1,599 4,400 2,600 
Albertagirgie a oec cs .ctoae 209 309 328 7,057 13,000 11,000 
British Columbia........ 4 4 4 187 140 190 


1 Values for 1964 not available at time of going to press; see footnote’, Table 9. 
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19.—Acreages, Production and Vaiues of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1963 and 1964, 
with Average for 1955-59—concluded 


Area, Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
iD — A A A 
and Province verage verage verage 
1955-59 1963 1964 1955-59 1963 1964 1955-59 1963 
000 000 000 000 000 000 , , 

acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 $'000 
IBESCOQN Soo albiais oe: eo ss 25593 1,682 1,916 22,044 21,116 18,813 60,441 61,475 
BEQUGDEC. - 2. osnccsceceses _ 29 36 = 394 611 _— 1,206 
CONES Oe ae ae 18 23 24 238 411 383 643 1,171 
WBRItODA HE accuc ss econ ys 662 820 984 5,040 9,300 9,300 13,604 26,505 
Saskatchewan........... 1,411 506 521 11,560 7,200 4,500 30,788 21,535 
PECL EAL  cevae sss cs aps 493 303 350 5,620 3,700 4,100 15,184 11,026 
British Columbia........ 8 1 2 86 il 19 223 32 

“CS TONGS 389 478 700 5,508 8,360 11, 068 8,774 21,042 
MIRIEOUH oc vcscnccces. 19 45 70 270 760 1,168 458 1,900 
Saskatchewan........... 328 210 262 4,621 4,040 4,200 7,349 10,100 
PRIDOEEG cah's's snide Giele'e s4s 42 223 368 616 3,560 5,700 967 9,042 

000 Ib. | ’0001b. |} 000 Ib. 

Sunflower Seed........... 36 20,058 39,838 39,750 849 1,782 
Manitoba... oe. oeo.. 55. 32 16,103 35,150 25, 200 719 1,547 
Saskatchewan........... _ _ 3,150 10, 800 _ 158 
PEIDOLCA she heeta ces cece. — —_ 1,538 3,750 ~ 77 

Mustard Seed............ 95 74,701 138,440 47,750 2,822 5,630 

EOC) rr 209 15,500 6, 750 10 775 
Saskatchewan........... — _— 61,740 18,000 — 2,346 
BRUON GE cc cicer is s,0, s\arsis\ore 95 74,493 61,200 23,000 2,812 2,509 

000 bu. | 000 bu. | ’000 bu. 

Shelled Corn............. 514 30,718 36,184 52,965 35,554 49,550 
MBRELATION State hie cc co ois 00's 507 30,539 36,004 52,715 35, 353 49 325 
PMEANIGODEAL resales 6:0 «o's sess '0 7 178 180 250 201 225 

7000 ewt. | ’000 ewt. | ’000 ewt 

IOUALOCS Sos soc sececs tes 305 40,297 45,809 46,564 77,504 78,609 
Prince Edward Island... 44 7,534 8,300 7, 892 11,750 12,450 
INGVA SCOUR.....0..0c-+. 10 1, 433 1,000 965 2,860 1,800 

ew Brunswick......... 46 8, 662 10,828 11,016 12,988 15,159 
BRE DOG Asi is: che 5 0) '9:d0:5'« 93 9,813 8,364 8,208 20,441 15,473 
Ti aE a er 54 doko 9,792 10, 494 15,497 19,584 
ESV) ee 16 1,274 2,205 2,940 2,504 2,933 
Saskatchewan........... 14 881 1,100 920 2,283 2,035 
Uae rn 18 1,683 2,500 2,429 3,738 4,875 
British Columbia........ 10 1,905 1,720 1,700 5,443 4,300 

000 tons | 000 tons | 000 tons 

Field Roots............... 36 391 315 339 8,419 7,089 
Prince Edward Island... 6 80 38 48 1,358 722 
Nova Scotia............. 3 51 28 25 1,284 504 
New Brunswick......... 3 32 22 20 804 374 
Cob Se ae 9 68 47 44 1,805 893 

EERE coco 6 elo aya: ase’«)a\a,5v0: 5:0 15 160 180 202 3,168 4,596 

Tame Hay................ 11,291 19,412 23,014 21,365°| 296,922 377,101 
Prince Edward Island... 201 356 320 364 4,597 3,840 
Nova Scotia............. 296 613 500 477 10,549 8,000 
New Brunswick......... 374 696 560 540 9, 849 7,840 

JEL ae a 3, 464 5, 962 6,380 6,178 92,154 102,080 
GE ee 3,278 6, 233 6,918 6, 426 90,040 122,449 
UST i ie 713 1,239 1,900 1,600 14,741 28,500 
Saskatchewan........... 785 1,016 1,800 1,180 14, 812 25, 200 
Beets ce) Psy oo, 1,829 2,521 3,800 3,600 41,202 60, 800 

351 777 836 1,000 18,978 18,392 
875 3,637 4,465 4,974 17,527 25,300 
68 626 615 636 3,997 3,782 
282 2,854 3,460 4,032 12,409 18,684 
21 108 326 245 708 2,282 
2 5 10 6 65 120 

3 44 54 55 349 432 
87 1,098 1,286 1,298 15,521 23,586 
6 68 113 151 953 1,803 
24 329 245 336 3,998 5,690 
21 208 348 285 2,918 5,793 
37 493 580 527 7,652 10,300 


1 Values for 1964 not available at time of going to press; see footnote, Table 9. 


2 Fewer than 500 acres. 
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11.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1958-64 


Grain 


AGRICULTURE 


1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 
ACREAGES 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
21,480 23,970 23,900 24,629 26, 237 26,996 29,080 
5,810 5,626 6,344 5,122 7,152 6, 260 5,054 
9,104 7,700 6,680 5,361 5,097 5,922 Lipa’ 
431 458 490 493 556 583 620 
2,526 2,026 2,481 2,051 1,396 1,629 1, 855 
626 214 763 710 371 478 700 
PRODUCTION 
000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
372,000 430,000 498,000 260,000 546,000 703,000 578,000 
186, 000 191,000 244,000 129,000 322,000 304,000 206, 000 
231,000 209, 000 187,000 106, 000 158,000 213,000 157,000 
5,600 6,760 8,560 4,836 10,400 11,180 10,700 
22,000 16,900 22,000 13,900 15,300 20,300 17,900 
7,762 3,560 11,120 11,220 5,860 8,360 11,068 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 12 shows the stocks of Canadian grain on 
hand in Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1960-64, with averages 
for the five-year periods 1950-54 and 1955-59. Stocks in Canada are separated into 


those in commercial positions and those on farms. 


tors in the Prairie Provinces are given separately. 


Stocks on farms and in country eleva- 


12.—-Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1960-64, with Averages for 1956-54 


an 


di 1955-59 


Nore.—Figures for individual years before 1960 will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions 


of the Year Book. 


Grain and Year 


Wheat— 
sa\v een OEY Ge Se ease e 8 


Oats— 
is O50-D4 wee ntae sae 
WAVn L 955259 sates «fase 


IGG Beretta iti. Oo cern Or 


Total in 
Canada and 
United States 


bu. 


304,088,145 
617, 264, 667 
599, 588, 136 
607, 840, 667 
391,058, 273 
487 , 247, 241 
459, 440, 128 


103, 723, 676 
140, 236, 549 
100, 827, 492 
115, 153,740 
79,066, 164 
150, 278, 486 
179, 407, 849 


82,186, 470 
118,906, 684 
128, 469, 650 
112,557,260 

57, 824,054 

89, 245, 306 
118, 270,178 


Total 
in 
Canada 


bu. 


303, 087, 359 
616, 947,244 
599, 588, 136 
607, 840, 667 
391, 058,273 
487,247,241 
459, 440, 128 


102,717,439 
140,051, 508 
100, 827, 492 
115, 153,740 
79,066,164 
150, 278, 486 
179, 407, 849 


82,028,552 
118,783, 588 
128, 469, 650 
112, 262,633 

57, 824, 054 

89, 245, 306 
118,270,178 


In 
Commercial 
Storage 


in 
Canada 


bu. 


227,189,959 
401, 923, 244 
455, 888, 136 
437, 390, 667 
331, 888, 273 
422,547,241 
338, 800, 128 


34,956, 239 
43,511,508 
20,827, 492 
21,453,740 
22,166,164 
57, 878, 486 
50,607, 849 


44, 888, 752 
60,532,588 
58, 469, 650 
52) 162/633 
31.544;054 
60,295,306 
58,270, 178 


On Farms 


in 
Canada 
bu. 


75,897, 400 
215, 024,000 
143,700, 000 
170, 450, 000 

59,170,000 

64, 700, 000 
120} 640,000 


67,761,200 
96,540,000 
80, 000, 000 
93,700,000 
56, 900, 000 
92, 400, 000 
128, 800,000 


37, 139, 800 
58,251,000 
70,000,000 
60; 100,000 
26,280,000 
28,950,000 
60,000,000 | 


Prairie Provinces 


On Farms 


bu. 


73, 600, 000 
211; 600,000 
142/000; 000 
168,000,000 

56,000, 000 

63,000,000 
118,000,000 


55,500, 000 
78,800, 000 
56,000, 000 
75,000,000 
36,000,000 
68, 000, 000 
108,000, 000 


36, 200,000 
56,000, 000 
68, 000, 000 
58,000, 000 
24,000, 000 
27,000, 000 
58,000, 000 


In 
Country 
Elevators 


bu. 


113, 508, 787 | 
235,770, 759 
260,945,004 
244, 893, 302 
160, 966, 460 
231, 420, 969 
193, 860, 624 


20, 442, 787 
28, 289,269 
15, 278, 425 
11,192,401 
14/029, 060 
40, 401, 480 
38,930, 666 


24,153,330 
37,528, 726. 
42758, 000 
29.376, 809 

17,615, 208 

41) 360,678 | 
37,713,677 


) 


| 
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12.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1960-64, with Averages for 1950-54 
and 1955-59—concluded 


In Prairie Provinces 
Total in Total Commercial | On Farms 
Grain and Year Canada and in Storage in In 
United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
=Bye— 
Tye Oy 11, 656, 052 11,000,586 6,136, 186 4,864, 400 4,786,000 2,031,544 
Tas i re 13, 467, 828 13, 237, 663 5,078,663 8,159,000 7,820,000 2,327,160 
UURD. 256 5350 aro 6, 753, 391 6,581, 640 2,781,640" 3,800,000 3,600,000 1, 864, 827 
LUD so ke Gees eee 7,417,007 7,417,007 4,817,007 2,600,000 2,400,000 1,931, 297 
SEZ Aerie leie% oyciv en ccale 3,788,786 3,717,786 2,527,786 1,190,000 1,150,000 733,490 
IGG St, Nees 4,159, 399 4,159,399 3,609, 399 550,000 530,000 1, 605, 693 
OAM aso ave va vere 7,051,748 6,624,181 4,974,181 1,650,000 1, 600,000 2,415, 499 
Flaxseed— 

PAV! E9B0=D4 o.oo ck oe os 3,278, 720 3,273,720 2,285, 920 987, 800 965, 000 417,047 
AT LOS B=DO is weve: ccc-ew occ 5,068,048 5,068,048 3,752,448 1,315,600 1,296,000 913, 866 
LUTE: ee ae ene 4,824, 392 4,824,392 4,064,392 760,000 750,000 1,191,891 
OG Died BS Boe eee 7,579, 801 7,579, 801 6,169, 801 1, 410,000 1, 400, 000 1,254,024 
PURO ess cous aes 5, 268, 927 5, 268, 927 3, 948, 927 1,320,000 1,300,000 1,266,994 
ROGS tater che als shsloleve;o-v ata 3,988, 169 3,988,169 3,178,169 810, 000 800, 000 1,444,034 
“OUNCE ao See ae 6,550, 719 6,550,719 5, 250, 719 1,300,000 1,300,000 1,873,753 


a ee 


Subsection 4.—Livestock and Poultry 


Livestock.—The most outstanding livestock development in 1964 was the sharp 
increase in the number of cattle slaughtered, which was the more remarkable considering 
the high slaughterings in 1963. Also exceptional was the importation of some 30,000 
slaughter cattle from the United States compared with virtually no imports of fat cattle 
in the previous three years. Despite this large supply, prices remained steady, there being 
a strong demand for beef; the latter was a reflection of increased incomes resulting from the 
improved performance of the 
economy in 1964. Notewor- 
thy also were lower exports PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF MEAT, 
of feeder cattle, a reduction 1945 AND 1964 
in the rate of decline in the 
number of milk cows and a 
continued but more moderate Sore 
increase in beef cattle. Swine 
numbers rose again, particu- 
larly in the west, but sheep 
numbers continued to decline. 
The total number of cattle 
and calves on farms in Canada 
(exclusive of N ewfoundland) 
at June 1, 1964 was estimated 
at 12,817,000, a rise of 512,000 
over the June 1, 1963 total of 
12,305,000. The number of 
milk cows went down from 
2,914,500 to 2,906,000 and 
other cattle increased from 
9,390,500 t> 9,911,000. BY 7 i 

The interesting aspect of ZAR ZAKS BS ABS ie 
the per capita disappearance ee is ipnayetaceks steees 
of meats in 1964 was the al- PORE. POULTRY rice rmeeed oe 
most 5-lb. increase in con- 
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sumption of beef over 1963. This brought the per capita disappearance up to 78.7 Ib., an 
all-time high. Figures for the other red meats were: veal, 7.0 lb. (6.7 in 1963); mutton. 
and lamb 3.4 Ib. (3.9); pork 51.9 lb. (50.7); offal 3.9 lb. (4.0); and canned meats, 4.5 lb. 


(4.4). 


All figures are on a cold dressed carcass basis. 


Tables 13 and 14 give numbers and values of livestock on farms in 1963 and 1964 
compared with the figures for 1955. 


13.—Livestock on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 1955, 1963 and 1964 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Province and Item 


Prince Edward Island— 


Horses d.t.<odsietiorde os SAE 


THONSeS To ori cane eee 


Quebec— 


Ontario— 


1955 


*000 


15.4 
43.5 
75.5 
34.5 
57.0 


151.0 


1963 


*000 


6.2 
37.0 
84.0 
18.0 
56.0 


7.3 
59.5 
98.5 
51.0 
56.0 


7.3 
59.0 
95.0 
41.0 
46.0 


84.0 
1,048.0 
932.0 
152.0 
1,047.0 


84.0 
950.0 
2,295.0 
321.0 


1964 


"000 


5.3 
37.0 
87.0 
18.0 
61.0 


6.6 
59.0 
100.0 
47.0 
56.0 


6.8 
58.0 
95.0 
34.5 
43.0 


78.0 
1,060.0 
922.0 
144.0 
1,036.0 


83.0 
954.0 
2,349.0 
310.0 


1,995.0 | 2,060.0 


Province and Item 


Milk cows!...... devncenee 


Other cattle sn. ccc0s% «00 


British Columbia— 
HOrses...citcce smmyscieriers 


Milk cows!............. 


1955 


*000 


831.7 
3,150.5 
7,452.5 


1963 


"000 


42.5 
182.0 
883.0 

73.0 
385.0 


89.0 
211.0 
1,936.0 
164.0 
423.0 


103.0 
277.0 
2,658.0 
424.0 
1,165.0 


24.5 
91.0 
409.0 
96.0 
37.0 


447.8 
%5914.5 
9,390.5 
1,340.0 
5,210.0 


1964 
*000 


39.0 
182.0 
957.0 

66.0 
450.0 


84.0 
193.0 
2,107.0 
165.0 
505.0 


96.0 
274.0 
2,861.0 
409.0 
1,370.0 


25.0 
89.0 
433.0 
93.0 
39.0 


——~ 


423.7 
2,906.0 
9,911.0 
1,286.5 
5, 620.0 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 
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14.—Average Value per Head of Farm Livestock, by Province, 1955, 1963 and 1984 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Province and Item 1955 1963 1964 Province and Item 1955 1963 1964 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
‘Prince Edward Island— Manitoba— 
BIOIHON:2 S08 E20. Sais Mokke; 85 127 137 HOrsesiwargis 2 nat so ace eee 67 116 127 
01D) 47 i ne ee 93 117 118 Alleattleswervensesececees. 109 143 141 
MIMS COWS! a s0cs owe 0 cs 5 143 178 182 MAK COWS majccte stosscincetbce 157 204 203 
Other cattle.............. 86 90 90 Other cattle.............. 119 130 129 
SSHOODugbsisckin nh J's Seslselos sie 16 14 14 Sheepresiessolieus cegehie se ee 16 14 14 
Swine..... Bute tenia ceiieielcieie rs 30 28 26 Swinesy loess wares Mees seh 26 27 25 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
Orses..... eBicisieisisi iets aia 119 160 180 OF8@8....... Sa OnLD) OOP oOS 55 101 104 
PB CALUO aacsisenssscceS eens 98 124 122 Allicattle Rec. ieddesscceces 104 144 142 
Milk cows!.........02s000: 139 171 171 Milk cowsl.......-..00008- 146 209 207 
Other cattle.............. 86 95 93 Other cattle.............. 120 137 136 
ROOUU Sc ciaicts:e ss lp telsares » 16 15 14 SHEOP: 6. iiciee.ceis sree ea eae 15 15 15 
“LL Chasen eae seepeparers 30 26 28 Swinesnssdenwtehieress.405 22 27 26 
New Brunswick— Alberta— 
LULSS SEOODOCE BOD OB BEEE 116 182 198 FOTBOB so elediateisigatetaia vissteisiee 62 109 112 
(UWE ee oe 93 114 116 AM cattle Reticssieieieiisies oer 108 144 141 
Milk cows!........ Sop eCne 135 158 161 Milk cows!........ Sosacdos 164 216 210 
# Other cattle.............. 80 87 88 Other‘cattle... 3.10... sone 124 136 135 
DEORE och. fi ot Wade ase 16 15 14 Dheep.caishvta« sesh “Sennetone 17 15 15 
BLING Seg ois 9s ciciarn's laiaio's aoe 30 27 27 SWING. | cottos wn colattcieniscieee 27 29 26 
Quebec— British Columbia— 
JOU Seagate ooaanace aeee 145 207 206 UTONSOM race steisterslels ole eas ciate 74 131 135 
All cattle........,. eee ae 90 135 129 IAM CAEtIOE «6 0:5:5.0 2 ple easton 107 143 139 
Milk cowst............... 124 | 183 | 174 | Milk cows!............ wemel |, JBDRY | Boned 908 
Other cattle.............. 76 81 78 Other cattle.............. 117 128 126 
BREED ie... sc0.00) Aaa peenes 14 14 14 PhEep aa Nose detacies Smiceits « 19 18 17 
RINE vo scis ole eas a oo one 27 29 27 EWING BhoNeNs s/o nici Salers sists asco so 29 30 29 
Ontario— Totals— 
1) CO ee 114 171 174 BR OPSO8! . o5.cicie:s sinesesisieis's «ccd $1 141 146 
HEAECRULIOS. «4. Joceccs. sss. 121 154 154 PM CREO octen 2c aictein Soya he oishs 107 144 142 
Milk cows!............... 163 220 220 Milk cows!............... 146 201 197 
Other cattle.............. 124 127 127 Other cattle.............. 116 126 126 
Deere EE OP es 20 19 19 BheeNisse ct sale vee eseine se 17 16 16 
“Swine... rid dObodao Ge SrAaE 31 30 29 BS SVAIIO io nslcinissie syescaiouslassinie ate 28 29 a7 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 
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The federal Department of Agriculture inspects all livestock in plants designated as 
inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. A record is kept of 


these inspections and figures from 1955 are given in Table 15. Local wholesale butcherings : 


and slaughterings carried out by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are not 
included. Actually, the slaughtering and meat packing industry is concentrated in a 
comparatively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency and 
utilization of products; thus the figures of Table 15 are fairly inclusive. The slaughtering 
and meat packing industry is dealt with in its proper relation to all other manufacturing 
enterprises in Chapter XVI of this volume. On a gross value basis, it normally ranks 
among the four largest manufacturing industries in Canada but it owes its importance to 
the value of raw products obtained from the farmer and the rancher rather than to the 
value added by the manufacturing process. 

Almost 14 p.c. more cattle were slaughtered in inspected establishments in 1964 than 


in 1963. Slaughterings of calves were up 12 p.c. and slaughterings of hogs by a like per- 
centage. On the other hand, slaughterings of sheep and lambs declined by 6.5 p.c. 


Price movements in 1964 are indicated by the annual average calculation of prices on 
the Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and Edmonton markets as shown in Table 42, p. 505. 


15.—Livestock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments 1955-64, and 
by Month 1963 and 1964 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year and Month Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
No No No. No 
VOB cactsccvate a: ccesele atevereraceavua oo nietare © tia lareranctee al aly ctovee Ore en 1,702,108 828, 658 591, 566 5, 548, 787 
QE G Reaves ees o ete oie! Seuss levator usar ye ascot ohatelede late wie taetotareiarstmeteeees 1, 874,363 891,615 599,974 5, 548, 289 
NGO Tred orcsarerotasinacs cs0 eisccinle apetares nats’ s atale siaralata oie naterae 1,986, 251 887,102 581,903 4,971,477 
LOSS, ct iascie a ene av oie Relea talats hawVe ete tian gna 1,889, 280 784, 767 548,976 5,963, 928 
TODO): Pavecabste eras sys ate ceeevs ssevarstaietevecoustelasa exec cneisr ine jovesrieversiauetoes ars 1, 744,185 676,571 569, 746 8,020, 766 
TGC OR caus stores Ba lies PUAN ry soars 56 6M To oe Fou kenensyer oe eterete Tetras 1,941,703 712,100 562,678 6,182,315 
MNO Ure Pe sroveyietevede as sc 2 es oxatol terse ta cave, ac aiahaio.a atesarare aiaretewseierere 2,041, 473 690, 286 633, 347 5, 849, 875 
TOG 2 Feet Poise: Sakeso Woe tic rscoit ie eislapevetaevaiste co ere renee ere tae: 2,028, 159 710,229 567, 463 6,031, 933 
NOG Sis wivorrcareresisc deers seuss tate a O Oe acarara “ele esviecnnetira ahrers Hee 2,126,716 671,390 532,015 5,909, 506 
TOGA Pacts crore tte. coatttesoveraveleianslerstele ererahe tvs otaieateiehns Seo 2,422, 260 750,319 497, 686 6,627, 600 
1963 
VANUALY Ais occas « a:clese cats. sie:s grasa cibisajeinate Mote eee ener lene 158,214 83,904 30,660 436, 934 
HE DEUATY:. seid <ic-deiccthtte cia’. Dales ssslate Sal slaccle, o/tave ayer 0 RPO 158,755 34,648 29,492 455,097 
IMA CEN. siexccaccracoros chases orevors (ee swvarare ec wiarelvsts/ eis e clear teizaiave ore 192,909 63, 452 29,622 595, 387 
ADDL aa stesarateke = aves aritos eat mnvasretien dene arjeinatnereeeeee 152, 842 73,520 21,758 470,553 
INE Sh Sis seare cPey ayava aca so cverecalatelanteesova eine oie ialetorars atalstbareaieicsarane 163, 864 79,600 18, 587 444,961 
UO Macocerctore rete 5 5 he Saat T 5 6 tea are Te reye at ve cree eT. ete els 200, 962 75,520 28, 282 531, 601 
BULLY Nove ete coyasasor es ctero-nycvarelove at tavesaiatareerestorwso Metacovnreteraiaiey tesece 156, 895 49,381 31,234 399, 225 
INUGUUSE Fessyete less sorste a: chetetaresa ars CoP wales iota aheeeYo caked slots: Seas 162, 877 46, 844 47,783 409, 781 
September | cciectesaneiee segs ercescleseiee o.c alas eae aeins 220, 897 64,942 91,675 567, 409 
QOGbODEr S, Re ieiste.o des Hala cre co aiare-orol rate ahovete-eve atevele cleiernse Ee 171, 567 50,918 77,169 508, 789 
NOVember Mn sc cro ain tveck Sitios & vas eta Wa sie revere a lerarers 192,776 52,223 73,676 514,740 
Decem ber Pe scccicterssitrorsin sds os ieieis: oieiwisteew cistere aes tate ee 194,158 46, 438 52,077 575,029 
1964 
AT ATMA seve assess asotess aera d see eta otorsversisla te catecs ovaiee state sielerees 178,351 37,616 34,047 515,012 
RODTUAIY > Pieicscteiettocr side wae pie ata ete rceesiorscar tele aietaee 171,721 34,577 28,664 534, 922 
MAT OLS tee crete ee aratercrer eas neNts stare alate els niovSeoaareets slaves 198,116 60, 632 30,903 622, 303 
PAGE 2s, ctecaya folate s:« ates eratetave oxate ie af atete ale sieeve alee Petevete eters 169,057 85,178 17,415 550, 155 
IMA Vien cts en's: sce aie owe aeiniene Direiatarh avaneielayatnrela aren creer Oe 170,571 81,309 15,415 493,271 
DADO Rave,a/e, asatetors vv ste. ocatetets inlAe otevoteratevlavoie gia Ane Cen neea te as 229,084 81,525 28,128 595, 209 
TRAD Yes prove wlere acoveresassrefestotvereie: ai atavace edie stoielsiedecieeynve scene tere ee 177,397 54,661 29, 842 443, 837 
AV OUISE ::. PisraYethie d.5000) 0 VAS ase: » el sum stared eratavs tote wralofate cee ers lara 192,491 53,356 49,697 449,294 
eptember scatter oherslabertaseisintecetreinine ae ere eae 255,457 72,532 81,368 612,908 
October Bei. sseindtessetee vo neers cte se He dasech coche 203,643 62,194 69,746 514, 150 
INOVEMDOR? acs sis sence etittore eralats ash via ta cigjaicie ew Pe 213,150 61,169 62,234 561,220 
December ys viisiesccsantenaswiiew ae ewoeteas aan nictena area 263, 222 65,570 50,227 735,319 
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| Poultry.—Poultry on farms and their values in 1963 and 1964 compared with 1955 
are given in Table 16; production and consumption of poultry meat are included in Table 
a7. 


16.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 
1955, 1963 and 1964 


Hens and 


Chickens Turkeys Geese All Poultry 


- Province and Year 


No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 


000 $000 *000 $'000 "000 $000 000 $'000 000 $'000 


| Newfoundland........... 5 “ae a ies : : : nga oe 
| Prince Edward Is...1955| 780| 780 8 23 10 21 8 9|| 806 833 
| 1963 | 435 | 466 10 54 5 19 2 31 452 542 
| 1964] 445| 475 9 49 4 15 2 311 460 542 
| Nova Scotia........ 1955 | 1,795 | 2,477 37 96 4 12 3 5 || 1,839 | 2,590 
| 1963 | 27250 | 2'622 45| 929 1 4 1 2|| 2’207 | 2857 
| 1964 | 27110 | 2/323 47| 231 1 3 1 2|} 27158 | 27559 
See Bronswick.....1955'| 1,110 |. 1,48 43 | 199 5 14 2 31 1,160 | 1,582 
| 1963 | 1,050 | 1,296 18 98 1 5 1 1|| 1/070] 1,400 
| 1964 | 1,070 | 1/344 15 17 1 4 1 1|| 1,087] 12426 
ener Cel 1955 | 9,989 | 11,887} 545] 1,521 13 33 87 96 | 10,604 | 13,537 
1963 | 13.255 | 12,912 | 600 | 2/838 9 33 64| 123 | 13,928 | 15/906 
1964 | 13,640 | 13.564 | 710 | 37330 10 36 67 | 126 || 147427 | 17/056 
MGitario...........+- 1955 | 25,190 | 26,450 | 1,065 | 3,046] 101] 223] 150| 178] 26,506 29,897 
1963 | 23'740 | 22'510 | 2’900 | 13/659 68 | 260| 130| 252 || 267838 | 36/681 
1964 | 24450 | 22'928 | 2'910 | 14°696 73| 312| 133| 261 || 27,571 | 387197 
Manitoba........... 1955 | 5,940| 4,693| 550] 1,116 60| 108 59 57 | 6,609 | 5,974 
1963 | 5.700| 4.555] 970] 3,570 85 | 246 20 341 6.775 | 8,405 
1964 | 6,270| 4,995] 885 | 3'292 75 | 214 18 29 | 7/248 | 8,460 
| Saskatchewan....... 1955 | 7,900| 5,84¢| 610] 1,269 65| 131 80 7411 $,655| 7,320 
1963 | 6,130] 4,281]  sio| 2/924 49 | 128 50 951 7,030 | 7,428 
7 1964 | 6,050! 4,132] 705 | 2'679 35| 112 50 941 6,840 | 7/017 
Miberis. gccs2..-... 1955 | 8,515 | 7,067| 605] 1,398 93 | 195| 138] 149|| 9,351 | 8,809 
1968 | 8,200] 6.082| 765 | 37144 90| 274 85| 1501 9:140| 97650 
1964 | 8,600 | 6,203| 750} 3,090 80 | 246 85| 146|| 9,515 | 97685 
British Columbia...1955 | 3,800] 4,674| 330] 848 17 49 25 31] 4,172 | 5,602 
1963 | 5,770 | 6.371 | 455 | 2,680 10 49 24 50 | 6.259 | 9,143 
1964} 5/990| 6,821]  500| 2'405 9 34 25 47 || 6,524 | 9.307 
Totals.......... 1955 | 65,019 | 65,317 | 3,793 | 9,439|  368|  786| 522] 602 || 69,702 | 76,144 


1963 | 66,530 | 61,095 | 6,573 | 29,195 309 | 1,010 376 710 || 73,788 | 92,010 
1964 | 68,625 | 62,715 | 6,531 | 29,849 293 976 381 709 || 75,830 | 94,249 


17.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1955, 19€3 and 1964 
(Eviscerated weight) 


Net Total Domestic Per Capita 
Year and Item Production Supply Disappearance] Consumption 
} *000 Ib. ’000 lb. 7000 Ib. Ib. 
| 1955 
| 
| MREMANCUOHICK ONS: cs s.0 s.0i0c scehidie tvs cedenseal¥eiee.s 292,328 808, 933 296,149 18.9 
i EER! Pra... wate tases bree btee Bhasay «ba de> 67,574 86, 982 77,778 5.0 
BN Bis ass hare PT ohne t« a, ab Mbpedesc ove 2,749 2,860 2,742 0.2 
TES. emcee ai a mE ee RS LE tm 2,907 3,864 3,689 0.2 
| pees gS eee lf ee ee Se |p ee es 
| BEGRAIS ADDO Seo ctita cs che cece sieeteie.s aieis;69is\aie 365, 558 402,639 380,358 24.3 
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17.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1955, 1963 and 1964 


—concluded 
Net Total Domestic Per Capita 
Year and Item Production Supply Disappearance] Consumption — 
000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 7000 lb. Ib. i 
453, 437 469, 899 449,191 23.7 4 
146,317 173, 686 157,200 8.3 oe 
3,030 3,339 2,867 0.2 a 
4,197 6,217 5,616 0.3 4 
606,981 653,141 614,874 32.5 
1964 
Kowliand'chiekens Vacn. case oc cet ccecsbioten cote 483, 349 507,510 488, 408 25.3 
Rurkeyas «c's esis cuardisierawieeinsls tars isiesie delete oleleeist ooo se 162,448 188,740 167,084 8.7 
GEESO. oe eraetite Co tecac eee be ennai adie wns cnet sideeinnone 3,020 3,219 2,977 0.2 
DUCKS iG aaclee ti sietee cc an Geuickrsian shiwe vere tacietes cats 4,922 6,795 6,258 0.3 
Motals; ASGL 6 cc 2. ac tewcetepecncttcec cess te 653,739 706, 264 664,727 34.5 


Subsection 5.—Dairying 


The dairy industry occupies a prominent position in Canadian agriculture and is an 
important source of farm cash receipts. Although the size of the national dairy herd has 
been declining gradually, milk production continues upward at the average rate of about 
1 p.c. each year. There has been an over-all increase in output per cow as a result of the 
tendency to switch from low-pro- 
ducing breeds and from the fol- 
lowing of improved livestock pro- PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS, 
grams, especially through artifi- 1945 AND 1964 
cial insemination. Dairy herds 
have become fewer but larger. 
In 1951 about 12 p.c. of the cows Bolten eo | 
were in herds of 13 or more but | 
by 1961 the percentage had risen | 
to 27. In Ontario and Quebec 
over 40 p.c. are now in this cate- 
gory. Increasing specialization 
and the change to larger herds 
often means better managed cows 320 /— A) 
and more milk per cow. 


Milk production is concen- 
trated in Central Canada, On- 


if 


Olas 


> 


ROBO 
SEE & 


oes 


tario and Quebec accounting for oS 

about 70 p.c. of the total quan- ee 

tity. Of the total output in 3 

1964, 62.3 p.c. was used for fac- 

tory-made dairy products, 27.6 0 es 

p.c. was sold in fluid form and MILK AND CREAM BUTTER CONCENTRATED CONCENTRATED CHEESE 
10.1 p.c. was used for all purposes ee ese “By pre ets 


on farms. In recent years, fluid 
milk usage has risen slowly but 
has shown little change as a percentage of total milk production. Fluid sales, which — 
include standard, homogenized, partly skimmed and skim milk, and a variety of creams, are | 
being maintained by the increased demand for partly skimmed milk which has occurred as 
a result of a shift in emphasis from fat to non-fat constituents in milk. 


‘ 


i" 
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18.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1962-64 


Milk 


Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used Total Milk 
Province and Year SS | ee ee es 4 ti 
On In Fluid Farm-Home} Fed on oeteMon 
Farms? Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
"000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
Bhewfoundland.......6...s..ss000- re a oe = oe an 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1962 1,451 173,145 22,448 19,340 13,792 230,176 
1963 1,381 162,701 22,245 19, 600 10,649 216,576 
1964 1,264 187,014 22,730 19,960 11, 492 242,460 
ETOVESCOLIB: serie acs os eee s coer 1962 7,535 122,808 197, 933 27,880 22,130 378, 286 
; 1963 6,037 100, 566 196, 933 25,700 16,424 345, 660 
1964 4,563 95, 802 195,796 25,490 13,758 335, 409 
New Brunswick................ 1962 9,454 186, 583 153,980 26,620 14,765 391, 402 
1963 6, 856 170, 632 152,747 26,030 10,935 367, 200 
1964 5,148 173,797 151, 824 24,720 10,025 365,514 
USE) Cae ee Pe 1962° 15, 467 4,304,447 1,415,814 233, 800 261,970 6,231,498 
1963 13,361 4,303, 259 1,425, 466 238,000 256,380 6, 236, 466 
1964 11,255 4,197,126 1, 456, 362 231, 800 216,300 6,112, 843 
OSG ee oe ee Be 1962 16,169 3,946,007 1,962,985 191.200 289,300 6, 405, 661 
1963 12, 262 4,079,397 1,986,041 197,500 295, 400 6,570,600 
1964 9,430 4,244,040 2,029,085 197,000 302, 800 6,782,355 
PAMNIVODR ccs facecs'sis os e.cle veces 1962 21,341 639, 392 243, 457 95,630 66, 440 1,066,260 
1963 16,146 622,266 246,042 96,610 68,190 1,049, 254 
1964 11,349 594,179 248, 662 92,220 64,150 1,010,560 
Saskatchewan.............e008: 1962 53,188 650,715 182,372 164,000 84,540 1,134,815 
1963 41,535 640, 280 187,928 161, 100 82,060 1,112,903 
1964 34,936 600,073 191,198 156,300 82,690 1,065,197 
PUIDEMUD, 50a taedote scene tena’ 1962 43, 805 1,037,022 342,180 152,200 96,410 1,671,617 
1963 40,716 1,056, 409 347, 229 154,300 93,500 1,692,154 
1964 33,649 1,094, 407 347,735 153, 400 90,220 1,719,411 
British Columbia.............- 1962 5,218 356, 295 451,112 25,390 34, 430 872,445 
1963 4,493 320, 702 457,244 24,780 33, 950 841,169 
; 1964 3,323 326,033 471,014 24,350 32,170 856, 890 
DOCAIS Eos crareewiessroracaselaiers 1962" 173,628 | 11,416,414 | 4,972,281 936, 060 883,777 || 18,382,160 


1963 142,787 | 11,456,212 | 5,021,875 943, 620 867,488 || 18,431,982 
1964 114,917 | 11,512,471 | 5,114,406 $25, 240 823,605 || 18,490,639 


1 Used in farm butter only. 


19.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1962-64 


Value of Milk Value of 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used Value of 
Province and Year —_———————— _— KS —_ Total Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on Production 
| Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms? 
| SS SS) Se eee a = TD 
$000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $'000 
Hmmesvtonndland. hci lsc. sescece see es ne Bt oe ee oe Go 
; Prince Edward Island.......... 1962 34 4,175 899 540 885 6,533 
| 1963 32 3,999 898 555 755 6, 239 
1964 29 4,683 946 577 870 7,105 
tH MMETE SCOLIA 58 ha <:s:cleiseiejo.6 oace-cte 1962 184 2,976 9,321 831 971 14, 283 
1963 144 2,384 9,284 779 817 13,408 
1964 111 2,318 9,716 777 719 13,641 


1 Used in farm butter only. 2 Includes values of skim milk and buttermilk retained on farms, 
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19.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1962-64—concluded 


Value of Milk Value of 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used Value of 
Province and Year a Total Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home} Fed on Production 
Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms? 
$000 $1000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $'000 
Neweerunswitk-..0 4.6 cee ee 1962 242 4,378 7,045 788 1,013 13, 466 
1963 173 4,040 6,996 778 848 12,835 
1964 130 4,159 7,315 764 950 13,318 
OUCH EON aA Me eeriont sen mrtee 1962 383 107, 6677 59,214 7,014 17,825 192,103 
1963 314 108,937 59,791 7,402 16,096 192,540 
1964 260 110,577 62,774 7,487 14,809 195, 907 
Ontanor...aterrcatescc oe eines 1962 415 96, 645 87, 204 5,373 14,082 203,719 
1963 299 104,378 89, 062 5,925 15,195 214, 859 
1964 230 112, 863 93,517 6,048 16,005 228, 663 
Manitobascnannseent ck eck ooo. 1962 538 14,186 9, 898 2,458 3, 882 30, 962 
1963 393 13, 922 10,050 2,502 3,863 30,730 
1964 276 13,321 10,367 2,388 3,630 29,982 
Saskatchewan aes saan carne 1962 1,296 14,499 7,959 4,280 4,683 32,717 
1963 994 14,304 8, 234 4,285 4,888 32,705 
1964 836 13,607 8,584 4,204 4,732 31,963 
(Alberta. case cee 1962 1,086 24,445 14,529 4,064 5,917 50,041 
1963 974 24,893 14,797 4,166 6,143 50,973 
1964 805 26,079 15,273 4,249 6,519 52,925 
British Columbia... cee cee 1962 123 9,098 25, 220 767 1,179 36,387 
1963 102 8,511 25,183 773 1,389 35,958 
1964 77 8,759 26,000 762 1,324 36, 922 
Totals oWees. ice es 1962 4,301 278, 069" 221, 289 26,115 50,437 580, 211° 
1963 3,425 285,368 224,295 27,165 49,994 590, 247 
1964 2,754 296,366 234, 492 27,256 49,558 610, 426 
1 Used in farm butter only. 2 Includes values of skim milk and buttermilk retained on farms. 


Historically, butter was the residual product into which the summer milk was made 
for storage and use during the winter months. This is still the case, particularly in Prince 


Edward Island, Quebec and the Prairie Provinces where slightly over half the milk is made 
into butter. 


In 1964, about 352,000,000 lb. of creamery butter and 5,000,000 lb. of farm butter 
were produced in Canada. This accounted for 8,360,000,000 lb. of milk or about 45 p.c, 
of the national output. The demand for solids non-fat has encouraged farmers to ship 
increasing quantities of whole milk instead of farm-separated cream to the creameries. 
Whole milk used in butter manufacturing was estimated at 3,400,000,000 Ib. in 1964, more 
than the amount used in all other manufactured dairy products. Consumption per capita 
of creamery butter was 18.53 lb. compared with 18.56 lb. in 1963. 


During the past ten years, cheese production has gradually increased, particularly in 
Ontario and Quebec. These two provinces account for more than nine tenths of the total 
output. In 1964, some 160,500,000 lb. of cheese were produced, which represented about 
1,760,000,000 Ib. of milk or approximately 10 p.c. of the total milk production. Exports 
of all cheese, mostly cheddar, in 1964 amounted to 31,658,000 lb. compared with 25,823,000 
lb. in 1963. Most of the Canadian exports of cheddar traditionally originate in Ontario, 
which exports about 40 p.c. of its production. 
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28.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1962-64 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
’000 Ib. 000 Ib. ’000 lb. 000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 
Memrotirland cat. so eckiace dncnwionauirastansen oe =e 
Prince Hdward Island... ssc. ...66. coms sales 1962 5,927 62 24 6,013 891 
1963 5,386 59 24 5, 469 1,107 
1964 5,707 54 34 5,795 1,587 
“SOG RIES SR GRS Hana Oe ooo OeOEnaC eter ace 1962 3,780 322 — 4,102 _ 
1963 3,092 258 — 3,350 _ 
1964 2,987 195 =_ 3,182 _— 
ROME TUNIS WICKS. 010 eek nts o's Oe deen eek 1962 7,038 404 — 7,442 520 
1963 6,451 293 _ 6,744 559 
1964 6,489 220 — 6,709 646 
BYRGDEC! ofa SOM... os GREGELE » dc ahd ae 1962 144,527 661 1,329 146,517 50,181 
1963 138, 420 571 1,748 140,739 64,385 
1964 133,474 481 1, 860 135,815 66,700 
PORE ALA NMO Ceo ote Sis sos: o Ria aiaseshegis\e 6 9 RE conic? avis 1962 101, 488 691 2,594 104, 723 75,800 
1963 103, 242 524 2,600 106,366 84,984 
1964 109,731 403 2,608 112,742 86,713 
LORRI Gyo 2° A a ae Se Ie Pa ae 1962 25, 605 912 _ 26,517 631 
1963 24,901 690 _ 25,591 817 
1964 23,563 485 _ 24,048 944 
Misa e ETAT oto cole aA a rode cca gassi stalin Aoesecp Alas 1962 27,256 2,273 — 29,529 _— 
1963 26,921 ia fiths) —_ 28,696 _ 
1964 25,124 1,493 _ 26,617 _— 
oo NOUR. Specht ahaa eee 1962 38,934 1,872 5 40,811 1,758 
1963 38, 467 1,740 5 40,212 1,903 
1964 39, 824 1,488 5 41, 267 2,578 
aed a 1962 7,215 223 de 7,438 979 
1963 5,039 192 _ 5,231 989 
1964 4,923 142 — 5,065 1,111 
LOUAIB GR Ott RCE can cr deen anne 1962 361,720 7,420 3,952 373,092 130, 998 2 
1963 351,919 6,102 4,377 362,398 154, 9872 
1964 351,822 4,911 4,507 361,240 160, 5002 
1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk and cream. 2 Amounts 


for “other cheese’’ are included in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta figures but, as fewer than three firms reported in 


the other provinces, data cannot be included except in the Canada total. 


Concentrated milk products, which comprise a large group of products, both whole 
milk and skim milk, are moving in opposite utilization trends. The amount of milk going 
into whole milk products—evaporated milk, dry whole milk and partly skimmed con- 
centrated products—is decreasing; milk used for these products amounted to 1,300,000,000 
Ib. in 1964, about 150,000,000 Ib. less than in 1961. On the other hand, there is a rapidly 
expanding market for solids non-fat, in the form of dry skim milk and casein; in the period 
1958-64, the quantity of whole milk from which these two products were made rose by 
1,000,000,000 Ib. to 3,400,000,000 Ib. Casein production is concentrated in Quebec, about 
96 p.c. of the national total originating in that province. 


The importance of international trade in this sector of the industry is evident from the 
fact that of every 10 Ib. of whole milk powder produced in Canada, eight are exported; of 
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every 10 lb. of casein produced, seven are sold abroad; and of every 10 lb. of skim milk — 
powder produced, two are exported. In normal years, export values of dairy products are | 
three times as large as import values. 

d 


21.—Production of Concentrated Mi'k Products, 1960-64 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


oo ee en Ce ee eee 

a 

Product 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 ae 

*000 Ib. "000 Ib. "000 Ib. *000 Ib. *000 Ib. 

Concentrated Whole Milk Products............ 404,325 393,805 363, 566 383, 675 384, 937 
Condensed milk: ic awciciste ¢<osivie.snislsisaree oes 14,420 14,814 16,313 17,475 17,621 
Hivaporated smiles. <'jesiceistaicis os Seats sietwiete ciara 316, 950 824,049° 292, 6065 313,086 314,700 
Wholemmiilk powders... clece ciclo le stleleace ss o(cls- 45, 829 25, 622 23,310 21,907 22,330 
Partly skimmed evaporated milk............ 20,178 20,4197 19,024° 18,108 18,250 

Other whole milk products!.................- 6,948 8,901 12,313 13,099 12,086 | 
Concentrated Milk By-products............... 209,898 269, 244 259,470 259,759 292,547 
Condensed akimy milkcs, fc.0 00 <2 csi cesses « 2,602 1,918 1,816 1,346 1,060 
Evaporated skim milk...........cceeeeeseees 2,769 6,210 5,335 7,073 7,382 

Skim amnille powers ceva dec sels sie dletiasieisieresta = 171,969 213,029 192,292 176,086 203,047 — 
Powdered buttermilk...........ccsecccecsees 8,179 9, 833 10,323 10,149 9,740 
Whey powder........- Beem stretcots States atstorecetes 11,037 19,730 18,221 30,051 32,971 
(CaSeir sic oierartiee «viv faislateielecva/te craves teteieieiorsya's 8,000 14,024 | 22,197 21,426 20,150 
Other milk by-products?..........-+++ee-eee- 5,342 4,500 9, 286 13, 628 18,197 

MG Gals ees jeckke osc memaasleiemmasiee ieee’ 614, 223 663, 049 623, 036 643,434 677,484 | 


1 Includes malted milk, cream powder, formula milks, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, evaporated — 
milk of 2-p.c. fat and concentrated liquid milk manufactured by fewer than three firms. 2 Includes sugar of 
milk (lactose), condensed buttermilk, concentrated liquid skim milk and special formula skim milk products — 
manufactured by fewer than three firms. 


29.—Production of fce Cream Mix, by Province, 1962-64 


Province 1962 1963 1964 Province 1962 1963 1964 


7000 gal. | ’000 gal. ’000 gal. | '000 gal. | 000 gal. 


Newfoundland......... 1,212 1,389 1,503 
Prince Edward Island.. 133 153 1,168 1,313 1,357 
Nova Scotia.........+. 910 937 2,054 2,217 2,259 | 
New Brunswick........ 555 617 

2,398 2,576 2,636 
Qnebetusaccccc sees as 5,557 5,673 | 
Ontario sehaecneeae ss eieiers 8,102 8,601 22,089 23,476 24,681 


The estimated consumption of fluid milk and cream, on a milk basis, amounted to 
4,681,896,000 pt. in 1964, which was 57,483,000 pt higher than the 1963 estimate. Daily 
average consumption per capita dropped slightly to 0.68 pt. from 0.69 pt. in 1963. The 
estimated consumption of milk and cream is given by province in Table 23 and the domesti¢ 
disappearance of all dairy products in Table 24. 


aa 
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23.—Estimated Censumpticn of Milk and Cream (expressed as MItk), by Province, 1962-84 


Daily Daily 
: Estimated per “ Estimated per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
sumption Con- sumption Con- 
sumption | sumption 
000 pt. pt. "000 pt. pt. 
a H 
Newfoundland................ as Roy [aM ANILODE oo o.cc wipieiaiaiare go: 1962 262,858 0.77 
| 1963 265,621 0.77 
Prince Edward Island... .1962 32,394 0.83 1964 264,249 0.75 
1963 32,438 | 0.83 | 
1964 33,093 0.85 | Saskatchewan........... 1962 268, 508 0.79 
, 1963° 270.565 0.79 
PIO VA OCOUNB: «s,00200s 0008 1962 175,048 0.64 «| 
1963 172'583 o6ar | 1964 269,379 0.78 
Abt aibapsaes 39-Gits A anateredran te. .e8ts 1962 383.240 | 0.77 
CLE. Saas er 1962 : & | 96 88,782" 0.76 
ee enawick: Be alee ees 1964 388,476 | 0.74 
1964 136, 856 0.61 5 
British Columbia....... 1962 369,381 0.61 
NG SCO ASSoneidedee aeeeeae 1962 1,278,770 0.65 1963 373,662 0.60 
1963 1,289,508 0.65 1964 384,003 0.60 
1964 1,308, 653 0.64 = 
si ope : : Motalsxecso. set 1962 4,580,108 0.69 
ee 96 ,669, 911 0.7 . 
1963 1.692.667 0.72 1963 4,624,413" 0.69 
1964 1,725,647 0.71 1964 4,681,896 0.68 


21.—Domestic Disappearance of Datry Products, 1952-64 


1962 1963 1964 
Product Per Per Per 
Total Capital Total Capital Total Capital 
’000 Ib. Ib. 000 Ib. lb. ‘000 Ib. Ib. 

PEN ANG Cream ...3.5o..6 2 ode c eee socio sias 5,908,341 326.43 | 5,965,495 323.40 | 6,039,646 321.60 

MISERIES cc cris eneee camtestrcceneos 4,977,906 275.02 5,041,738 273.32 5,108,269 72.01 

RO KEA AS MCT. see se cee eee cee tsone 930,435 51.41 923,757 50.08 931,377 49.59 

192,881 10.66 193,389 10.48 197,345 10.51 

332, 255 17.89 361,790 19.11 366,528 19.02 

320,752 17.27, 851,342 18.56 357, 057 18.53 

7,420 0.40 6,102 0.32 4,911 0.25 

4,083 0.22 4,346 0.23 4,550 0.24 

149,470 8.05 157,149 8.30 164, 238 8.52 

61,003 3.29 61,578 8.25 64,109 3.33 

61,109 3.29 64,638 3.42 68,503 3.55 

AIC rs a tare). hLIee ee pled eam blte eee 27,358 1.47 30, 933 1.63 31,626 1.64 

Concentrated Whole Milk Products?.... 358,460 19.30 861,245 19.09 353,167 18.33 

MPP AMOTEAGEC. cco. cH a cee vcteie es zicveace « $i 307, 542° 16.56 306, 472 16.19 302,541 15 70 

Memoldensed. 2290. 0. ee kad 16,082 0.87 17,935 0.95 17,587 0.91 

ESTO «|. = NE. 5), Soc ddacan jae ob mame 2,820 0.15 5,167 0.27 2,976 0.15 

‘Concentrated Milk By-products?....... 188,328 10.14 223,059 11.78 229,957 11.93 

MIMADOERLCU MEAs Sai a halts cele Dalen siet leelalels 5, 333 0.29 7,063 0.37 7,267 0.38 

WEE UICGHNE A oe. o 55 < + cies Seta eNe os a ee v os 1,834 0.10 1,357 0.07 1,052 0.05 

MDM ORO Cer oo terriers ore ooaee Cow emiee 132,977 7.16 153,049 8.09 153,517 7.97 
|All Dairy Products in Terms of Milk— 

| UL kde ae GR ons 7,679,225 413.53 | 8,364,190 441.90 | 8,470,285 439.54 

PEECCE IS: errs rr ssee etry er. 1,461,542 78.70 | 1,534,818 81.09 | 1,601,990 83.13 

SMRPUTICONGTALED. oor. Sock ds cesces cases: 823,770" 44.366 848,138 44,81 819,320 42.52 

| Grand ‘Totalst, ::.. 4:2: 22.002 16,408,925}  891.89"| 17,211,937 917.58 | 17,420,893 912.20 

i 1 Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 2 Includes, in addition to the items listed, 

malted milk, cream powder, partly skimmed evaporated milk, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, formula 

‘milks, evaporated milk of 2-p.c. fat, and concentrated liquid milk. 3 Includes milk by-product items not 


listed, i.e., condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk, casein, powdered whey, special formula 

}skim milk products, lactalbumin and concentrated liquid skim milk. Since the quantities used for human con- 
‘jumption and livestock feeding cannot be separated, per capita figures include both. 4 Includes ice cream 
| nix in terms of milk. 
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Subsection 6.—Fruits and Vegetables 


Fruits.—Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to 
rather limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis Valley 
and New Brunswick production in the St. John River Valley and Westmorland County. 
The fruit growing districts of Quebec are the Montreal area, the North Shore area, the 
Eastern Townships and the Quebec City district. Ontario fruit is grown in all the counties 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the 
Niagara district being the most productive. In British Columbia the four well-defined 
fruit areas are the Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes 
district and Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not generally suitable 
for commercial tree-fruit culture. In most producing areas, particularly in the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the Okanagan Valley of 
British Columbia, fruit growing is either the principal or one of the most important forms 
of agriculture and is very important to the economy of those areas. Apples and small 
fruits are produced commercially in the provinces named but tender tree fruits and com- 
mercial vineyards are limited largely to Ontario and British Columbia. 


Strawberries are grown commercially in all provinces for which tree-fruit statistics 
are prepared, as well as in Prince Edward Island. However, this crop is produced over a 
somewhat wider area than are tree fruits. In Nova Scotia, for example, considerable 
quantities of strawberries are grown in Colchester County and farther north, as well as 
in the apple producing areas of the Annapolis Valley. In British Columbia most of the 
strawberries are grown in the Fraser Valley. 


Raspberries are grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec but 
the bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario and British Columbia. The Fraser Valley of 
British Columbia is the most important producing area. 


Wild blueberries are harvested on a commercial scale in Newfoundland, Prince Edward | 
- Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec. This crop is indigenous to certain 
areas in these provinces and a large percentage of the crop is frozen and exported. There | 
is also some production of cultivated blueberries, particularly in British Columbia. 


A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the specialized 
production areas to all parts of the country and a large proportion of the deciduous fruit | 
consumed in Canada is grown domestically. Considerable quantities of apples, straw- 
berries and blueberries are exported. 


Canning and processing industries have developed in the fruit growing districts and, 
although the importance of the processing market varies with different fruits, it provides | 
a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most Canadian-grown fruit crops. 


Tables 25 and 26 show the estimated commercial production of fruit, by kind, for 
the years 1962-64 and by province for 1957-64. | 


25-—EKstimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1962-64 . 


wid Year | Quantity | Weight Mand Year’ | Quantity | Weight | Yatue | 
000 bu. | ’000 Ib. 000 bu. | 7000 Ib. $1000 
Apples— Cherries (sour)— 
NOG ZES os, aapnisseiecaveisalotare 20,095 | 904,275 TOG 2 ei teraetecn, «yicnigseensins 212 10,600 1,005 
NOGSE a5 ciateie wlcloneieete 23,036 | 1,036,620 DOGS outaeecsinen tacts 346 17,300 1,716 
LOBE sei): .sreisvaisiomiraters ore 20,052 902,338 LOGS cesdsacsrsin Setaarae eas 604 30,200 2,003 
Apricots— Cherries (sweet)— 
962 ci3 ereioloicraremre: stents 310 15,500 1962... wd oveyararetoys Suaone aisle 422 21,100 
LOGS} decease tees eee 99 4,950 MOBS torso aayaurrss ofc 406 20,300 
1964. scenes sta ceds aielts 387 19,350 NOG4 Es caresevs avoaterrare wens 558 27,900 
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25.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1962-64—concluded 


Kind of Fruit : ms Farm Kind of Fruit ° ° 
and Year Quantity | Weight Value andaVecar Quantity | Weight 
000 bu *000 Ib. $000 000 qt. 000 lb. 
Peaches— Strawberries— 
TIC GY LN ASE a 2,256 112,800 5, 784 19627... eset ees 25,455 34,016 
SOD EN ce oo oe 2,373 | 118,650 Tee |) GL aan SaneanmCRRe 24,166 | 32,224 
re 2862 | 143.100 red Tc CeReE ERPRE VETER 30,866 | 41,464 
ears— ’ 
Yeas Ae See 1,720 86,000 3,471 ||Loganberries— o00 Ib: 
HOGS cate crtsle sidke 0.2 e038 1,688 84, 400 3,999 OG 2a Re ake aks ole 1,022 1,022 
LO ae Ea es 2,000 100,000 3,942 165% 2: 8. See es 1,461 1, 461 
eee ond Primes— LOGE eo. Lee watiee de 1,078 1,078 
BUgte ea. aes esas Sak 487 24,350 1,031"|Grapes— 
1S (a eA aS Sc IoC 700 35,000 1,434 POG ZR ent cen certels 92,435 92,435 
Site a ee 668 33, 400 ATE | EE aeten BE TR Oes 106,760 106,760 
000 gt. py oe ae Bee ocseeetiacte 119,581 119,581 
Raspberries— Blueberries— 
BO Ai ctec soeties dais: «,0 c1sfs 10,901 15, 494 3,129 LOG 2O8 Bude tees cis 18, 226 18, 226 
Gare a. fetta ds:> 06% oie 12, 664 18,018 3,906 DOGS PRS | oS RTR lees Se 23,954 23,954 
Dae e temAt. bidte-«' ols 13,765 19,750 3,854 1O64eus, . Sens seus 20, 860 20, 860 


Farm 


Value 


$000 


6,080 
5,860 
7,939 


132 
231 
173 


26.—Value of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Province, 1962-64 with Average for 1957-61 


(Farm value for unpacked fruit) 


Province 


“OAC UTA | ESN Bla Sara ae At re nee Se ie oe 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia..... 
New Brunswick Be 


Average 
1957-61 
$000 

150 

311 

2,795 
1,209 
6,219 
21,382 
15,549 


47,615 


1962 


$000 


58,981 


1963 


$000 


105 


357 
4,017 
1,425 

11,009 
27,195 
23,170 


67,278 


1964 


$000 
83 
393 
3,903 
1,514 
11,023 
31,990 
25,048 


73,954 


Vegetables.—Estimates of acreage and production of commercial vegetables in 
Canada are prepared for all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and 
Saskatchewan. The Province of Ontario is the largest producer, followed by Quebec 
and British Columbia. A wide variety of crops is grown in these three provinces and 
a somewhat smaller range in the Maritimes and in the Prairie Provinces. 


Canning, freezing and processing of vegetables are carried on in the important pro- 
ducing areas. The estimates in the following tables cover output of commercial growers 
for processing and for sale on the fresh market but do not include acreages or production of 
vegetables grown for home use on farms or elsewhere. 


27._Estimated Commercial Acreage of Vegetables, by Province, 1962-64 
with Average for 1957-61 


Province Av. 1957-61 1962 1963 1964 

acres acres acres acres 
SUE AG Seas PAE = Ae tee BN Bee ois 3,598 3,250 4,540 5,170 
Om EEIVS WATE edb 5 ct ws ceeties watatadie Setters 3,504 7,140 7,620 10,380 
NPT ee eee Oe fat cena bsinets 61,958 70,340 75,440 83,170 
ELCs Tea, 8 ets Bae ape Bak. Bie 107,214 104, 100 103,360 115,470 
LTA 0 Dor a EOP OR aero ean aoe apie eee 3,272 3,480 3,780 3, 820 
oi URE hos: aah ocr en GREE Coot aces odghe caerceens 14,194 16,400 15,530 16,000 
EM SEOHS HITTING, CAE oes mice ncius us oxic cee oot 15,812 16,570 14,250 13,490 
PRMD GANS 557.8 or iain, sneer traw es writaierenntnratedleratoererate Be 209,552 221, 280 224,520 247,500 


_ .) Prior to 1960, acreages of peas in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are included with Nova Scotia; 
in 1960, 1961, 1962 and 1963, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia acreages of peas are included with New 
Brunswick. 2 Acreages of beans, corn and peas in Manitoba are included with Alberta. 
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28.—Estimated Commercial Acreage and Production of Vegetables, 1962-64 
with Average for 1957-61 


Av. 1957-61 1962 1963 1964 
Vegetable 

Area Production Area Production Area Production} Area’ | Production 

acres ’000 Ib. acres ’000 Ib. acres 7000 Ib. acres *000 Ib. 
Asparagus......... 3, 806 7,328 3,950 7,191 4,180 6,540 4,030 5,775 
IBEans. is tye rae. os 12,400 47, 818 17,710 62,676 23,040° 79,373 28,020 98, 406 
IBeGts wsinkcacle decom. 3,214 50,758 2,880 57,214 2,780 51,601 3,220 57,104 
Cabbage.......... 6,914 129,151 6, 430 115, 102 7,130 147,908 7,420 136, 635 
Carrots tte cto es 11,542 244,399 12,810 341,384 13,710 344, 824 14,270 349,527 
Cauliflower....... 2,612 26,902 2,860 83, 899 3,110 36, 640 3,150 33,770 
Gelery-. J. Sao caec. + 1,536 43,731 1,170 42,661 1,200 44,918 1,110 40,504 
Worms. aesroweeers 53,344 326, 752 55,950 414,514 50,550 324, 556 52,180 389,417 
WECGUUGCO sfercirciciectves 5,655 64,730 4,910 65,394 4,790 54,071 4,990 57,067 
Onronseaes. voeeens 7,044 139,192 8,810 228,072 9,850 256, 854 9,590 215,722 
(Peashvaietnade noe 45,556 103, 810 52,280 128,561 52,190 113, 8587 61,280 138,328 
Spinach i.e yee eee 1,134 12,179 1,100 10,934 1,120 11,033 1,090 12,642 
Tomatoes iensse. « 43,200 764,953 33, 200 864, 662 31,070 695, 393 34,360 772,748 


1 Estimates apply only to that portion of the crop grown for processing in all provinces for which estimates 
are made except British Columbia. 


Subsection 7.—Other Principal Farm Products 


Tobacco.—Canada produces several types of leaf tobacco but by far the most im- 
portant is the flue-cured or Bright Virginia type. This is produced mainly in Ontario, 
along with considerable quantities of burley and smaller amounts of dark (air-cured and 
fire-cured) tobacco. Quebec produces smaller quantities of these types as well as some 
cigar and pipe tobacco and small flue-cured acreages are also harvested in Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia. In 1964, lower acreages of all types of tobacco resulted in de- 
creased production compared with 1963. Ontario allotments for flue-cured were reduced 
‘from 99,537 acres to 73,479 acres and the crop from 180,297,000 lb. to 136,641,000 lb.; 
this was the main element in the over-all production and value decrease shown in Tables 
29 and 30. 


A study of Department of National Revenue reports on tax-paid withdrawals of 
tobacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the past 


three decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are available, Canadian | 


annual per capita consumption of cigarettes was 229; by 1959 the annua! per capita con- 
sumption (calculated on the basis of total population) had increased to 1,939. The figure 
for 1963 was 2,110 and that for 1964 was 2,113. 


29.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Province, 1960-64 


Quebec Ontario Other Provinces 
Year Har- Har- Har- 
Pro- Pro- Pro- 
veeied duction Value aes duction Value eee duction Value 
acres "000 Ib. $ acres "000 lb. $ acres 000 Ib. $ 

TOGO! savecerniet 11,598 13,914 | 5,399,000 | 124,321 } 200,201 |109,272,000 43 52 28,000 
OGM rerereies aie 11,081 11,900 4,156,000 126,718 197,664 |101,059,000 118 157 80,000 
TOG Zoey ee a 8,901 12,388 4,582,000 121,640"; 190,265 | 91,165,000 5155 374 157,000 
19632 x<eideesre 8,933 10,776 | 4,046,000 | 104,178 | 189,719 | 86,279,000 782 649 308,000 


TOGA erets terse 8,334 9,919 | 4,299,000 76,267 | 143,035 | 78,403,000 715 757 429, 000 
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30.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Type, 1966-€4 


Average Average 
Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross 
and Year Area er Production Price Farm Value 
cre per lb. 
acres lb. Ib. cts. $ 
PUIDO-CHUTOC. ca'srss sisteele octave Sekai whee 1960 129,092 1,592 205,514,000 54.6 112,118,000 
1961 127, 844 1,529 195, 441,000 51.6 100, 870,000 
1962° 122,405 1,533 187,621,000 48.3 90,576,000 
1963 105, 814 1,764 186, 648,000 45.9 85,706,000 
1964 79, 639 1,798 143,197, 000 55.6 79, 633,000 
TGR SSR Spa titne ieee none aeecien 1960 10 1,200 12,000 41.7 5,000 
1961 3,681 1,770 6,516,000 37.2 2,426,000 
1962 4,569 1,952 8,918,000 40.4 3,604,000 
1963 4,241 3,844 8,808,000 34.1 3,471,000 
1964 2,398 3,764 5,614,000 30.7 2,081,000 
Cigar leaf........ eiaisistejsiors tan o'eists sere me ie 900 5,100 1,303 6,647,000 28.2 1,871,000 
1961 4,418 1,264 5,584 000 25.0 1,397,000 
1962 3,055 1,716 5, 242.000 25.0 1,311 000 
1963 2,567 1,625 4,171,000 24.0 1,002,000 
1964 2,318 1,500 3,477,000 26.0 904,000 
ER OURIS!(L. tice ce en es hecs rece 1960 135, 962 1,575 214,167,000 53.6 114,699,000 
1961 137,917 1,521 209,721,000 50.2 105, 295, 000 
1962*| 131,056 1,548 203,027,000 47.2 95,904,000 
1963 113,893 1,766 201, 144,000 45.1 90,633, 000 
196: 85,316 1,802 153,711, 000 54.1 83,131, 000 


1 Includes other types not specified. 


Eg¢s.—Egg production in 1964 at 437,906,000 doz. was 4.8 p.c. higher than the 
estimated output of 417,920,000 doz. in 1963 but 2.3 p.c. lower than the record production 
of 448,200,000 doz. in 1959. There were 4.0 p.c. more layers than in 1963 and the rate 
of lay per 100 layers increased to 20,095 from 19,948. The farm selling price of eggs 
averaged 32.7 cents per doz. compared with 38.4 cents in 1963 so that, despite the higher 
production, there was a decrease in total value of eggs produced. 

The three Maritime Provinces produced 7.3 p.c. of all eggs in 1964; Quebec, 16.3 p.c.; 
Ontario, 40.5 p.c.; the Prairies, 25.0 p.c.; and British Columbia, 10.9 p.c. 


$1.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Prevince, 1963 and 19864 


1963 ‘1964 

f Average Total Average Total 

Province Average | Produc- Net Value | Average | Produc- Net Value 

Number | tion per Eggs (Sold Number | tion per Eggs (Sold 

of Layers 100 Laid! and of Layers 100 Laid! and 

Layers Used) Layers Used) 

7000 No. 000 doz. $'000 000 No. 000 doz. $'000 
Prince Edward Island..... 269 18,768 4,158 1,511 257 19,289 4,079 1,357 
Nova Scotia............00. 1,122 20,810 19,305 7,801 1,027 21,615 18,278 6,217 


New Brunswick. siejese 578 19, 498 9, 294 4,388 586 20,114 9,713 4,090 
uebec... Serie 4,079 19,631 66, 182 28,522 4,378 19,790 71,520 26,684 


tario... 9,897 20,789 | 170,032 67, 428 10,220 20,928 | 177,028 58,779 


Manitoba...... oS, 2,357 19, 296 37,560 12,125 2,658 19,570 42,878 11,564 
Saskatchewan ae 1,987 17,880 29,142 8,821 1,939 17,607 28,089 7,746 
Beeperta 2082.2 os ots 2,419 18,595 36, 938 12,100 2,589 18,170 38,574 10,748 
British Columbia 2,680 20,432 45,309 17,693 2,745 21,025 47,752 15,934 


EROUAIS 5, nis oc. <ib-x -; 25,388 19,943 | 417,920 | 160,389 26,399 20,095 | 437,906 143,119 


1 Total laid less loss. 
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Wool.—Canada’s wool requirements are met largely by imports which amounted to 
62,970,000 lb. (greasy basis) in 1964 compared with 59,805,000 lb. in 1963. Exports 
amounted to 3,223,000 lb. in 1964 and 4,661,000 lb. in 1963. The apparent domestic 
consumption of wool shown in Table 32 is determined on the basis of production, exports 
and imports but does not take into consideration changes in stocks for which the data are 
not available. Differences in wool utilization from year to year are therefore probably less 
marked than is indicated by these figures. 


32.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

Shorn Wool Produced— 

Wield'pier feetet sea. «c's tiscintie eg waieiscani sees hateciere Ib. thet 7.8 8.0 7.9 8.0 

Total’ yield 3.0 ee cseel ate Bonth oemeebense hs cee atlas 000 Ib. 6,370 6,169 5,808 5, 259 5,065 

Price Her DOUNGL..as, <0 Aasckis On eae echo. us. ore cts. 47.9 50.2 49.3 51.9 51.1 

SP OGL VAlaes yoo. latoaws uie.ccoitpors + apes cin aiarnininis'n, aeayetioterate $000 3,052 3,094 2,862 2,728 2,586 
Patled Wool Produced =. cde mere.cais eps o/o.o so wisi elereusr ates *000 Ib. 1,387 1,287 1,361 1,553 1,281 
Lotals;, Wool. Production .222%csicjs- coe sec scnenes ets ’000 Ib. 7, 757 7,456 7,169 6,812 6,346 
Apparent wool consumption?...........0.-.eeeeeeees 7000 Ib. | 53,581 56,819 57,505 61,956 66,093 


1 Includes Agricultural Stabilization Act payments of 23 cents per lb. in 1960, 22 cents per Ib. in 1961, 18 cents per 
lb. in 1962, 14.3 cents per lb. in 1963 and 12.3 cents per lb. in 1964 on qualifying graded wool. 2 See text above. 


Honey.—As shown in Table 33, honey production was 13 p.c. less in 1964 than in 
1963. The 1963 crop, however, was the second largest on record after the 45,100,000 lb. 
produced in 1948. The number of colonies operated was somewhat greater in 1964 than 
in 1963 but a lower average yield per colony resulted in the decreased output. 


Honey is produced commercially in all provinces except Newfoundland and yields 
tend to vary considerably from year to year. In 1964, Ontario was the largest producer, 
surpassing Alberta which had the highest production in 1963. Honey bees are kept in | 
some of the fruit growing districts for purposes of pollination and are also used for the — 
pollination of certain seed crops. | 


To facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, large quantities of Canadian 
honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives are active in several provinces. 
In 1964, 4,915,000 lb. of honey valued at $1,215,000 were exported from Canada, the main 
countries of destination being Britain, West Germany, Belgium and Luxembourg, and 
Norway. 


33.—Honey and Beeswax Production 1962-64, with Averaze for 1957-61 


Item Av. 1957-61] 1962 1963" 1964 | 

Honey— | 

MOtal PrOdUCHON sas acoa testa victeiae ene dcia tee eee 000 lb. 31,674 30,713 42,142 36,662 

Average production per colony..........+.e.e-ee0008 3 9 90 96 

Total valugay 84. 328.82. cats Gaecb ocak dts see $000 5,400 5,128 7,538 6,656 

Beeswax— | 
Production <3. ..<.nee Sess cee ok 5... 0b ere 7000 Ib. 468 454 624 545 
Walud. 953. 29... 28. bass ee ee ee $000 221 209 282 253 
Total Value, Honey and Beeswax............... $7009 5,621 5,337 7,820 6,909 

ek aes | ard ee aii pe ee , 

BEGKCODEIB <poet otters e ciacedneeh core cineca nM stots No. 13,320 10,370 10,660 10,760 ( 


Bee colowies c.g Seer Ree «<b onan ante co detnon “ 330,670 340,470 360,060 | 382,240 
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34.— Honey Production, by Province, 1962-64, with Average fer 1957-61 


Province 


Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia 


SE IERE SIA Stee cc ae fiedoss estima ae obese e eile «kab es 


ee a 


eee ee ee 


Ay. 1957-61 


"000 lb. 


3,068 
9,301 
5, 892 
4,038 
7,261 
1,785 


31, 674 


1962 


"000 lb. 


29 
148 

62 
3,140 
11,718 
4,630 
2,864 
6,867 
1,255 


30,713 


1963 


"000 Ib. 


64 
213 
125 

4,125 

11,000 
7,285 
6,100 

11,600 
1,630 


42,142 


501 


1964 


7000 lb. 


54 

197 

97 
2,592 
11,000 
5,822 
5,500 
9,800 
1,600 


36, 662 


Sugar Beets and Beet Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and beet sugar factories are located in these provinces. 
In Quebec, commercial production is centred in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Town- 
ships; in Ontario, production is confined to the southwestern section of the province. 
Alberta produces the largest crop and in that province sugar beets are grown under 


irrigation. 


35.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets and Quantity and Value of Beet 
Sugar Shipments, 1958-64 


Sugar Beets 


4 
ao Har- Yield 
| pean tie es 
acres tons 
i 97,800 13.55 
eee 90, 453 13.70 
_ ee 86,128 12.76 
a 84,927 13.02 
See 84,677 13.06 
i eee 95,223 13.50" 
ee 101,312 12.81 


Total 
Yield 
tons 
1,324,870 
1,239,518 

1,098,673 
1,105,708 
1,105,704 
1,285, 7475 
1,297,912 


Average 


Total 
Value 


$000 

19,177 
15, 842 
15,778 
14,515 


21,004 | 


23, 586 


ee 


(Ail Types) 
Shipments Value 
000 Ib. $000 
300, 296 27,213 
307,380 23, 155 
298,111 21,185 
283, 675 21,535 
284,236 20,791 
290 , 288 33,198 


Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced in the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and in the United States 
| as the centre of the maple products industry. Virtually all of the maple products exported 
are sent to the United States with the larger proportion moving as sugar, although sub- 
stantial quantities of syrup are also shipped. Much of the syrup sold in Canada is mar- 
Kketed in one-gallon cans direct to the consumer from the producer but a considerable 


amount of both sugar and syrup is sold each year to processing firms. 


| 
} 


The bulk of the crop comes from the 
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eee 


36.—Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1962-64, with 
Averages for 1957-61 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup 
Province and Year 
Average 
Quantity Value Quantity Price Value 
per ga 
Ib. $ gal. $ $ 

Nova Scotia— : 

Ay. 1957-01 skater + «cle eters ers 15,000 10,000 5,000 5.20 26,000 36,000 

NOG Qi Sivscte scrsimieorsmieioich Setetaiatp ener 7,000 4,000 3,000 5.33 16,000 20,000 

GQ GS OES cic niece clototes cleo: 10 otale «/dretlayatetare’= 10,900 7,000 3,600 5.56 20,000 27,000 

AQG4 Sacicloae Gricesice os omeetenassaswee 1,500 1,000 1,400 6.71 8,000 9,000 
New Brunswick— 

PATS 957—Gl a deee ole <ie's claloia stelerersieieie/= 63,000 38,000 13,000 5.08 66,000 104,000 

EGG QEe pee ele ac ols oie ote o.cterciaze aveietelerel= 32,000 19,000 6,000 5.50 | 33,000 52.000 

TOGS 2 sana DY ae aN ARES Cor ee 32,000 21,000 7,800 5.38F 42,000 63,000 

1964.) crows ss iia See, HOSA & cote 11,150 8,000 4,600 5.87 27,000 35,000 

uebe 

VATA AGO TOL s « wraistelocicle ace iets steisais <r 526,000 235,000 | 2,201,000 3.53 | 7,765,000 8,000.000 

MOGs -ccle atetlelraerolsis. eters sien eeta ele 695 ,000 341,000 2,426,000 3.69 8,952,000 9, 293.000 

NOGS ie arse tavecatovase feieteie wiheloetesciery sisiars 669,000 261,000" | 2,488,000 3.94 9,803,000" 10,164,000" 

TGR4S acres emer tiastolsicine sist aarsisi0 457,000 256,000 | 1,561,000 4.13 | 6,447,000 6,703,000 
Ontario— 

I EAC YES Ganoeiasests nacas oo daap 18,000 11,000 283 ,000 4.93 | 1,395,000 1,406,000 

POG DT AE I ratarc cet eve ers eatereteteterehs sole 16,000 10,000 311,000 5.08 1,579,000 1,589,000 

LOGS .ctorePa recs os ietofe ohevovege siotace. = 15) 4 7,800 6,000 219,000 5.21 1,141,000 1,147,000 | 

NOGA Gs cru ctcre seco crate elereretustereteeseloicreie 7,960 6,000 155,000 5.40 837,000 843,000 
Totals— 

UR CHV Es Bink Pee BR RaenBocuGesndS 622,000 294,000 | 2,502,000 3.70 | 9,252,000 9,546,000 

NOG fia clelcieleiclereietctete claieicte wise clerenerate 750, 000 374,000 2,746,000 3.85 |10,580,000 10,954,000 

DOGS hee creicsads crore sinvuarnic > «tere eis stuiriose:* 719,700 395,000" | 2,718,400 4.05 |11,006,000° 11, 401,000 

1964. act: Fee PSE. BE. 477,610 271,000 | 1,722,000 4.25 | 7,319,000 7,590,000 


Nursery Stock.—Statistics concerning the nursery industry in Canada for recent | 
years are presented in Tables 37 and 38. All nurseries were asked to report quantities 
sold of stock propagated during these years; stock purchased from other nurseries in | 
Canada was excluded to prevent duplication. A total of 217 nurseries reported shipments , 
in 1963. Wholesale value of nursery stock shipments of fruit trees, etc., amounted to 
$581,059 in 1963 compared with $553,725 in 1962, and of ornamental species to $4,225,891 | 
in 1963 compared with $4,165,396 in the previous year. 


37.—Nursery Stock Shipments (Domestic), by Type, 1959-63 


Classification 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 | 

¢ Lah) | ee as eee ee =. | a 5 ee ) 

No. No. No. No. No. | 

Fruit Trees, etc.— 

IA ple SPECIES = sy-\s)5%s sici='2) tates eM olewlelere 436, 845 300,729 378,093 315,528 259, 736 
Tender tree-fruit species............. 314,265 256,185 264,197 235,468 304, 880 

Small frait species. 6... cic 0s cose owls 4,446,224 5,361, 0225 5,502,671 4,753,971 4,801,390 ; 

OPH OR BPeeies eyaaste loraieleyereiorsielecl> eseiel> 371,547 219,527 338,375 239,040 239 , 237 : 

Ornamental Species— . 

Rioseibushes a seerieetcrr lis nstacicle ras 592,113 2,001,121 1,444,440° 1,399,399" 1,566,679 

Other ornamental shrubs and decid- | 
ALIOUSHETOCS Tales sesh citee t-clere’s cue eres wets 4,113,190 4,908,373 4, 343.288 4,595,962 3,998,417 
Evergreen trees. ......seeceeccereees 1,631,726 1,292,029 1,759,369 1,377,015 1,488, 811 
Ornamental climbers..........-...-- 25,081 44,418 213,629 58,387 160,289 
Hybrid teas on standards (roses).... as 6, 167 29,009 6,124 25,394 


EY eg steslcnes at wah yg clnerh Ble let eee Soh ee eee 
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38.—Acreage of Nursery Stock, by Province, 1961-63 


1961 19622 1963 
Province 
Fruit Ornamental Fruit Ornamental Fruit Ornamental 
Species Species Species Species Species Species 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
BO DOOU a. ait oiaisinieta’e!s\eialeo'syie 42 340 34 264 24 322 
BORLA ATI Na vais o'clajototeloravetetoreiere 514 3,299 364 2,583 2,311 2,526 
Prairie Provinces........++0+ 93 550 95 508 77 545 
British Columbia............+ 89 161 108 218 70 1,531 
PPOUAIS screenees eee 738 4,350 601 3,573 2,482 4,924 


1 Includes the Maritime Provinces for which insufficient information was reported. 


Greenhouse Operations.—Annual surveys have been made of greenhouse operations 
for 1955 and subsequent years. Data are reported by firms and individuals returning 
questionnaires, with the exception of that for cucumbers and tomatoes grown in Essex 
County of Ontario (the most important producing area), which is based on information 
obtained from the local co-operative marketing agency. Only greenhouses used for the 
production of items for sale are included in the survey. 


39.— Greenhouse Operations, by Province, 1963, with Totals for 1959-63 


Area Value of Sales (Wholesale) 
- Province Firms Plants— 
Reporting Cut 
Under Under Open Flowers Rooted Total 


Glass | Cloth | Field | and Potted| Vesetables| Cuttings, |  Sateg 
Plants etc., ior 


Growing On 
No. aq. ft. sq. ft. acres $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland... 
ee” Faeerd 6 23,920 _ 1.8 42,328 1,295 9,885 53,508 
em EN To US 
Nova Scotia. ... 39 678, 443 5,300 4.5 710,790 182,051 "63,206 956,047 
New Brunswick. 23 203, 837 9,880 9.4 338,418 1 26,682 365,100 
N Quebec.......... 112 1,209, 583 29,545 67.0 1,804,500 42,889 409,951 2,257,340 
Ontario Sse 611 | 15,502,745 350,330 392.5 | 10,318,734 5,260,278 2,204,138 | 17,783,150 
_ Manitoba........ 29 222,899 6,300 6.7 166,677 2 103, 287 269, 964 
» Saskatchewan... 13 218,600 1,700 7.5 213,593 15,307 77,715 306,615 
ed Preteicce wee 45 1,694, 588 3,600 34.5 1,612,494 205, 402 247, 482 2,065,378 
ritis 
_ Columbia..... 317 | 3,980,8033} 31,016 283.9 | 2,743,538 1,111,416 352,068 | 4,207,022 
Totals, 1963..... 1,195 | 23,735,4183) 437,671 807.8 | 17,951,072 | 6,818,688 | 3,494,414 | 28,264,1243 
1962. .... 976 | 19,734,129 | 408,970 906.9 | 16,391,108 | 5,059,615 | 2,767,547 | 24,218,270 
iL 1,074 | 18,474,888 | 435,912 | 3,160.0 | 15,668,154 | 4,389,100 | 2,341,156 | 22,398,410 


1960..... 1,045 | 15,672,066 | 453,718 | 2,244.6 | 14,899,047 | 4,015,284 | 2,502,170 | 21,416,501 
1959..... 1,191 | 15,778,177 | 590,372 | 1,928.4 | 16,948,269 | 3,421,308 | 2,191,411 | 22,560,988 


‘Included in Nova Scotia. 2 Included in Saskatchewan. 2 Total area of glass and value of vege- 
_ table sales for British Columbia not comparable with data for previous years. 
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Subsection 8.—Prices of Agricultural Products 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to measure 
changes occurring in the average prices farmers receive at the farm from the sale of farm 
products. In comparing current index numbers with those before August 1964, certain 
points should be considered. Western grain prices used in the construction of the index 
before Aug. 1, 1964 are final prices for all grains. For the remaining months of 1964, 
the western grain prices used in the index are initial prices. Subsequent participation 
payments made on the 1964 crops will be added to the prices currently used and the index 
revised upward accordingly. 


40.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 1960-64, 
and Monthly Indexes for 1963 and 1964 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Nors.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in DBS Quarterly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003) for October-December 1946. Monthly prices of grain and of live- 
stock are carried in the current issues of the same publication. 


Year and Month Peel eons N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Total 
Averages— | 
1960... .. 0... see eee 265.2 | 237.8 | 264.7 | 273.7 | 264.4 | 241.1 250.0 
DE tee oocpenqasacGroGsc 198.3 | 225.2 | 220.4] 274.3] 265.3 | 261.9 261.2 | 
LOG 2 settee fae eet aetereta 196.7 | 231.0 | 215.0] 275.9 | 273.8 | 278.3 272.0 
DOGS oiec5)<\ossjeiels » siaioiniele siete 213.2 | 232.8 | 222.2 | 274.6 | 273.4] 268.1 268.4 
DOCH cs seeionere nace ene 241.7 | 231.6 | 244.8 | 277.8} 269.6] 248.2 258.0 
1963 
(PIVEN ocosacoooapacpeses 203.4] 288.2} 222.6] 277.0] 277.4] 269.4] 258.3] 276.6 | 278.5] 269.8 | 
February ......-.+++++- 230.3 | 242.6] 235.0] 279.5] 273.9 | 269.4] 255.7 | 274.4] 276.4] 268.7 
Marcher semtcnem son 229.3 | 238.8] 236.3 | 277.8] 269.0] 266.4] 254.5] 271.0] 277.5]| 265.8 | 
JA prillegiriont ce srarseee 212.5 | 233.2] 217.4| 268.4] 265.6 | 264.9] 252.5] 270.2] 281.0] 262.5 | 
Maya. Bet Seen 219.2 | 232.9] 216.1] 270.0] 268.8] 265.9] 253.6] 273.5 | 278.3] 264.5 
June son. os sehen 249.4] 241.4] 228.4] 275.6] 276.1 | 269.5] 256.2] 277.9] 282.81) 269.9 || 
July 725. ease eee 232.8 | 244.1} 2382.1] 278.8 | 279.3 | 270.7} 257.9] 281.1] 289.0]| 272560 
Ausustiensaire nee 219.0 | 238.2 | 231.0] 277.0] 276.1 | 274.6 | 263.8] 286.1] 288.7] 273.6 
September saanetten eee 205.1 | 225.3) 217.1 | 276.2) 278.5 | 2727} 265.0} 288.0 | 273.3 | 273mam 
Octoberer sce ieeeen ee 176.7 | 224.6 | 207.9 | 273.4] 273.5] 267.8| 262.5 | 280.4} 271.71) 268.5 
Novembersaes cen seeniice 186.3 | 216.9] 209.5 | 269.9] 272.0] 263.5] 259.4] 277.6] 271.1 266.0 | 
Mecember.. eee peeneee 193.9} 217.5 | 212.4] 271.6 | 271.2] 262.0} 258.2 | 275.0] 270.0|)} 265.2 
1964 
January? cies eeer eter 201.8 | 220.6] 214.6] 275.8] 266.4] 261.3] 258.5 | 273.8] 267.9]] 264.1 
Mebruary;imecces cess oak 187.9 | 218.3] 211.7] 275.1] 269.8] 263.3] 259.0] 275.5] 269.4]; 265.5 
Marcle deca: Pee eettoce.k 181.8] 219.8 | 210.5] 273.9] 268.5] 266.4] 260.4] 277.7] 271.2) 266.0) 
A pri lotesartedataaee ew EeTS ¢ 212.5 | 223.2} 223.6 | 271.3 | 267.9 | 265.0] 260.5] 277.9] 273.9} 266.2) 
Mavteeotte heater 265.7 | 230.8] 252.5] 271.7 | 269.4] 264.7] 260.0] 278.1] 272.9]| 267.9 
Juneceereskie sie sseaseest 357.9 | 248.3 | 329.9] 283.4] 274.3] 266.0] 259.5] 280.1 | 273.2]} 274.1 ° 
Taly Macee ee ee thccs hock 320.2 | 250.2 | 296.3| 281.8| 272.7] 263.1] 259.8] 279.6 | 276.9) 272.2) 
PATI DUBE Atana neni etecisicek 277.7 | 238.3] 241.7] 282.9 | 271.9 | 228.9] 212.5 | 285.9 | 274.5] 248°91 
September: eer seen ens 192.6 | 227.9 | 218.8] 279.1] 272.0} 230.2] 210.2] 233.7 | 268.7]| 245.9 
Ootober maa. aaacce soe & 215.7 | 232.7 | 226.2 | 277.8] 265.4] 223.9] 204.6 | 225.7] 268.1] 241.0, 
November ee eeeeni tase 226.2 | 231.8} 241.2] 278.8] 267.8] 223.4] 201.8] 221.7] 269.4] 240.9 
Decemberaonvaaceueeee 260.4 | 237.2] 270.3] 282.4] 269.7] 222.0] 202.0] 222.6] 269.9] 243.1) 


Calves, veal, common and medium. 
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41.—Average Cash Prices per Eushel of Major Canadian Grains, Crop Years Ended July 31, 


Year Ended July 31— 


(Basis, in store Fort William-—Port Arthur) 


1 Canadian Wheat Board daily fixed prices. 
3 Winnipeg Grain Exchange daily closing cash quotations. 


1935-64 


Averages in Cents and Eighths per Bushel 


2 International Wheat Agreement and domestic sales. 


42.— Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets, 1961-64 


Steers, good..... 


Item 


BROCE OCIUINGE .., = fo Gc Pens 63h « oe EN os 


Steers, common. 
Heifers, good.... 
Heifers, medium 
Calves, fed, good 


Cows, good 


Cee a re rs 


Cows, medium.. 
Bulls, good 


Migeder steers, ZOOd..5.......0.c se cee seen: 
Feeder steers, COMMON.............e0e000s 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 


Steers, good..... 
Steers, medium.. 
Steers, common. 
Heifers, good 
Heifers, medium 
SAVES ICG. LOO. ; << aos coicv.oee ok siesiecic owns 


bs, good.... 
bs, common 
Sheep, good..... 


1961 


Montreal 


Edmonton 


Toronto 
1962 1963 1964 

$ $ $ 
25.75 23.65 22.70 
23.75 21.59 20.60 
19.61 17.84 17.08 
23.11 22.32 20.53 
21.31 20.26 18.61 
24.45 23.14 21.57 
17.85 17.40 16.00 
16.20 15.98 14.46 
19.60 19.45 18.29 
24,90 25.30 22.80 
21.94 20.98 18.44 
31.85 30.70 29.85 
24.19 23.93 22.46 
28.60 26.80 26.30 
22.00 23.30 24.30 
18.21 19.11 20.29 
9.44 9.10 8.80 

Winnipeg 
1962 1963 1964 

$ $ $ 
24.85 23.00 21.85 
22.88 21.40 19.92 
18.58 18.81 17.52 
22.75 21.64 19.74 
20.77 19.49 17.65 
23.28 21.87 20.24 
17.20 17.10 15.40 
15.88 15.92 14.33 
18.12 17.70 16.65 
24.40 23.20 20.85 
21.62 19.90 17.20 
20.17 19.63 16.52 
16.25 16.13 13.86 
33.35 32.45 30.70 
26.69 25.36 23.06 
25.65 24.80 23.55 
17.95 18.95 19.80 
15.44 16.65 17.61 
4.49 4.65 4.64 


1961 1962 1963 1964 

$ $ $ $ 
22.80 | 26.15 | 24.10 22.40 
21.63 | 23.84 | 22.42 20.55 
18.72 | 19.72 | 18.94 17.17 
21.02 | 20.98] 20.40 20.25 
19.28 | 19.23] 18.79 18.50 
21.10 | 21.36 | 22.81 1 
16.55 | 17.80} 18.05 16.60 
15.40 | 16.39 | 16.05 14.62 
19.14] 19.75 | 20.05 18.71 

2 2 2 2 

2 2 2 2 
28.05 | 29.50 | 28.05 27.75 
22.29 | 23.00 | 22.44 20.82 
27.65 | 28.15 | 26.40 25.80 
20.25 | 20.25 | 21.25 23.10 
17.74 | 17.24} 18.45 17.05 
9.66 8.82 9.50 8.87 
1961 1962 1963 1964 

$ $ $ $ 
20.70 | 23.70] 21.85 20.70 
19.62 | 22.11 | 20.48 19.14 
17.43 | 19.36] 18.32 16.76 
18.80 | 21.94} 20.21 18.43 
17.69 | 19.80 | 18.84 16.87 
19.23 | 21.62 | 20.67 18.95 
14.65 | 15.65 | 15.85 14.25 
13.49 | 14.39] 14.51 13.02 
16.44 | 17.10] 16.50 15.15 
20.75 | 23.45 | 22.65 20.40 
17.85 | 20.01 | 19.47 16.66 
15.94 | 18.49] 18.54 16.40 
13.53 | 14.65 | 14.66 13.41 
25.35 | 27.15 | 26.90 23.95 
20.53 | 22.27 | 21.30 18.35 
23.80 | 25.40 | 25.40 22.85 
16.55 | 17.00 | 17.80 18.10 
15.28 | 15.48} 15.88 16. 
9.44 7.52 5.70 5. 


1 Not sold in sufficient quantity to establish a reliable price. 


2 No sales reportede 
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Subsection 9.—Food Consumption 


Food consumption figures represent available supplies, including production and. 


imports, adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
calculations are made at the retail stage of distribution, except for meats for which the 
figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food actually eaten would 
be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste occurring after the products 
reach the hands of the consumer. It should also be pointed out that there are minor 
inaccuracies in certain of the figures since statistics of storage stocks in the hands of retailers 
and consumers are not available. 

All basic foods are classified under 12 main commodity groups. The total for each 
group is computed using a common denominator for the group, for example: milk solids 
(dry weight) in the dairy products group; fat content for fats and oils; and fresh equivalent 
for fruits. All foods are included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 

The series in Table 43 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of food 
moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1958-62 as an 
average for comparison with the years 1962 and 1963. 


43.—Per Capita Supplies of Foed Moving into Consumption 1962 and 1963, with 


Average for 1958-62 
Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1958-62 Average 
Kinds of Food and Weight Base Sa ERR Eei 
Average | i962 | 1963 | 1962" | 1968 
Wer eas, Pease ae ce Heeweiawote eaten eletelatys Retail wt.| 153.8 150.5 97.9 102.2 
Flour (including rye flour)!..............22008- «e 136.3 133.5 97.9 102.0 
Ostmealand rolled Oats; .cic<004% oe0 slaje + he eaie 4.9 4.8 98.0 102.0 
Pat.snd pearl DALLOY, 70 2c) asec ce cee claeee ces = 0.2 0.2 100.0 100.0 
Worn Weal Nd OUP yess caine fe bm vite are easel AB 1.5 1.7 113.3 146.7 
Buckwheat sour nee aes se aie cw cleo cae ace stones s 0.08 0.04 50.0 62.5 
IOS ih Sere eile Se crete ajale alaie ce Siete No.cfe slaie exeteralere ere s 4.0 3.4 85.0 100.0 
‘Breakfast food 2.05. ceva dele tees stems arc arie 6.8 6.9 101.5 100.0 
BOtatoes oo tcers acs sree oraisicte nlbiainve aie sliver n sieeve. tars Retail wt.| 138.0 142.6 103.3 93.3 
EOPALOCS) WIDRLUG:. crore mrretet tence sown wale. cere cateialte aiere iS 137.5 142.2 103.4 93.2 
Potatoes, BWeCbs cosas csr aaeccecavtuesceaee « 0.5 0.4 80.0 100.0 
Sugars and Syrups...............e.eeceee Sugar content) 105.8 108.5 102.6 96.9 
DSUGAD. cane hele Saye are 6 ocio a ates Sarmaiclelse aoiste wae Refined wt. 98.1 100.4 102.3 97.6 
Manle SG gatarait tot < rariels cic cstecloe eosiceemscns Retail wt. 0.9 9 100.0 77.8 
Cok CA EIAISIM ACAIGO SCHOO CISOICSS SRiCIOMETAIOG re 2 s ad _ _ 
Ophier § Peete ccs etc op clekte an cae toners st 10.6 9.2 86.8 69.8 
Pulses amd Nuts so 6a. seciivecsncvsiscoesnccrses Retail wt. 9.8 9.2 93.9 98.0 
Dry beans®.,/:.ss as oes deb cere yao cee Adiie Sees “ 2.9 2.0 69.0 82.8 
EOPV PORE Liveisinss. bg stercielerectete ots ciate oalometaicine eee “ 1.3 123 100.0 123.1 
PORNUUA Dae esiolecialtizre Dose tnieccs be ste ae vites/ ae Od Shelled wt. 3.1 8.5 112.9 96.8 
PUPOO NUS ssi tessa aie sid a's o'aete ots oe crete totes Tere 1.2 1.1 91.7 91.7 
Cocoa f. Pies ce ce otiticlek. eeuich hiv cte ete acals aoe Green beans 3.0 2.8 93.3 103.3 
BBG oho cane ae eet hos per eae te Bele seteael ae det Fresh equiy.| 237.0 229.1 96.7 94.8 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
Momatoes) fresh®.o3. .b. dcwcews stodeaeeweac des Retail wt. 17.5 16.8 96.0 92.6 
Tomato products...) Sncke sce cteaces 4 Net wt. canned 17.2 18.7 108.7 112.8 
Citrisiiriit, {Tesh S., «os aes ces 6 atc outs ete cise Retail wt. 30.1 25.3 84.1 68.8 
Citrus truth, juICai ae ...08 eects ce oes Net wt. canned 15.4 14.3 92.9 86.4 
Other Fruit— 
yesh eecare oasis ceree.s pele aes sites ences otelthe Retail wt. 66.4 64.3 96.8 96.8 
Cann dh 28. cathe «eate.0'a cate tiers. oe oto mee e Net wt. canned 16.1 15.6 96.9 98.1 
DriOd Oe ses, o ke et ielsins Aomiciaitrca pees eka oe Processed wt. 5.3 4.2 79.2 81.1 
DUICO seats scala ae ce aecoetrenteeh's spvateeeres 6s Net wt. canned 6.0 7.8 130.0 146.7 
FrOZeins ates 0 cate ene ce oot ees oles ence mee Retail wt. 2.4 27 112.5 108.3 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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43.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1962 and 1963, with 
Average for 1958-62—concluded 

Pounds Percentages 

per Capita per Annum of 1958-62 Average 
Kinds of Food and Weight Base rs rs 
verage * 
1958-63 1962 1963 1962F 1963 
eceetables Wale datie SoAL Aho Miele des Shes Glee.s 3 eae Fresh equiv.) 110.6 114.9 117.3 103.9 106.1 
resh— 

BWabPACGANd LTCONS Fes aja ce1< SSG eh sos onled so Retail wt. 19.6 18.5 19.6 94.4 100.0 
PEBEODS ae optoreieteictalo:ctviore)sicreisiamiastewere victors bilder Ss 15.6 16.0 15.1 102.6 96.8 
PRAOTINIORES crt. .P ISAC« THe Fs sae eee ot eRe. ¢ 2.2 2.5 3.1 113.6 140.9 
MOREA Cee ota ores tic oact oven sveraseichescial tates Btain leis evevesesavelere us 39.8 38.4 42:1 96.5 105.8 
BO ETO Oey ofole Paths. o:(sidllele a iieis o's eRe bie e-0.c%e8 Net wt. canned 8 18.9 17.2 106.2 96.6 
MTEOVENL Con tetets: alate cs o alslltte Sie ve'e'se Siete slots sae odenee Retail wt 2.9 3.0 3.9 103.4 134.5 
Oils and Eats FS A COR CCH GES C COTTER AT Fat content 44.1 45.1 45. 102.3 103.2 
PM OAIINO. Sarco e secede vos ones ... Retail wt. 9.3 9.9 9. 106.5 98.9 
BONDE Kas ore feyenc-aictssaigxerstolavorsieve's oveia Gs 8.2 8.0 ves 97.6 92.7 
Shortening. cate 5 9.4 9.6 9. 102.1 105.3 
Salad and cooking Cyl Rab enennps sate t hres i 20 eet % 4.0 5.0 5. 125.0 125.0 
SE LOG ee cicltewieisie ac sisioinie.¢ °° eee eiewiv rile osteo epee “s 17.7 17.9 19. 101.1 107.9 
MONET inch rstocicaros toe escss cess een oscesee ee Fresh equiv. 35.5 33.8 32.2 95.2 90.7 
PEER ge cote atevcisioras {ch ckosesainie's eiave ordicysrere-are iene betelase Carcass wt.| 140.8 137.8 143. 97.9 101.9 
[or Saas eee  R@SEE SOBDA Sanne onAdac Sonn “AaA 53.0 49.8 50. 94.0 95.7 
“id RC OR aR Shaka Geroiavetel e's Oieiet-0:9:015/s tame & 67.5 69.3 73. 102.7 109.3 
UAL ties 4- fe iS Gy cA Bese 4 nen or es < 7.4 6.5 6. 87.8 89.2 
BRAT ANTS) 478s LRIILDD 5. F ovarere aleroisinveraiovevere|oveleresoisuloss <s ue 3.8 4. 115.2 121.2 
Ses ASG G3 SOE OGRE SHEE OAS HCE DCSE Edible wt. 4.7 4.2 4. 89.4 85.1 
MPA ECIHOR Gc s:c1s te caie.c ca(sso She os seelsine sd Net wt. canned 5.6 5.3 5. 94.6 92.9 
BMT IAI Fiske os ies siccos bsone ene ceuwielea. Edible wt. 34.7 35.4 36.5 102.0 105.2 
Vena and Chickens <i ccf sia voisiadiisle ve ees Eviscerated wt. 22.0 22.9 23.8 104.1 108.2 
BPR DOMED Vit occ a sis otk «sso eRe dee sas ¢ cs 7.6 8.1 8.8 106.6 115.8 
Fish and shellfish, fresh and frozen........... Edible wt. 7.6 7.6 7.6 100.0 100.0 
Fish, cured (smoked, salted, pickled)......... s 1.8 By 4 Lad 94.4 94.4 
- Fish and shellfish, canned................ Net wt. canned ee 3.1 3.1 88.6 88.6 
PAEIMGBTIG CHOSE... otis vce ciccavadeases sections Milk solids 64.9 60.2 61.1 92.8 94.1 
BBECUATT CHEESES, |. osavs ds sco ce eicd'se cee ciricies Retail wt. 6.0 6.6 6.5 110.0 108.3 
BEETECHECROS. costed Pilea. doo <0 ca ee Ucn dare leeks “ 1.3 USD, 1.6 115.4 123.1 
EHEC TENCCHOU NSS. Skee he ce ere ee eee sg eS 1.4 1.5 107.7 115.4 
Evaporated whole milk.............00ee0000 & 17.4 ioe 1722 101.7 98.8 
Wondensed whole milk... ............eseeccees s 0.8 0.9 1.0 DQG: 125.0 
Whole milk powder and cream powder’....... & 0.2 0.3 0.4 150.0 200.0 
Skim EAEIDOWGGE stat alee site ev erkine ate ite € ibs? 7.2 8.1 100.0 112.5 
PAPE NCO CORTN. Bir's.c:5j0.5:0'¢ 4/o5ieisie,0.0)8'4)s,0.sle.ear fF 35.8 28.9 26.4 | 80.7 73.7 
Powdered buttermilk. . ¢ 0.5 0.6 0.5 120.0 100.0 
Fluid whole milk®.. a il 378.9 326.4 324.0 86.1 85.5 

Miscellaneous milk ‘products? he 5G ear Oe s — 0.9 1.2 — a 
Primary distribution wt. 11.6 12.0 12.3 103.4 106.0 
- ss 2.5 2.3 2.5 92.0 100.0 
RIES to. 5 asc.c nisin a toate Sisto etie lee 0:0 Made Green beans 9.1 9.7 9.8 106.6 107.7 


1 Fluctuations i in apparent per capita flour consumption are caused partly by lack of complete data on flour 
3 Includes soybean flour. 


inventories in all positions. 


4 Tomatoes canned, tomato juice, tomato pulp, paste and purée. 


cludes process cheese. 
cream expressed as milk. 


2 Honey included with “‘other’’ prior to 1960. 
5 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 
7 Cream powder included in whole milk powder for 1962 and 1963. 

9 Includes evaporated and condensed skim milk, condensed buttermilk, sugar 
of milk, formula skim milk products and concentrated liquid skim milk. 


6 In- 


8 Includes 


Disappearance of Meats and Lard.—Production of meats from slaughter in Canada, 
total supply, distribution and per capita disappearance of meats and lard are shown in 
Table 44, All estimates are on a carcass-weight basis except canned meats, which are in 


terms of product. 
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44.—_Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1959-64 
Item 1959 1960 1961 1962r 1963F 1964 
Beef— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada..... 000 2,261.3| 2.47193) 27510.9} 2,502.0) 927605.6)| 2-9n0ee 
Estimated dressed weight 1,153,037] 1,266,280} 1,302,641] 1,296,351) 1,409,840] 1,555, 442 
Onthand Adan. Ucn. sane ee ee 81,417 27,958 29, 208 33,350 33,719 41,085 
Imports for consumption........... 36,182 31,054 30,990 37,555 37,617 26,616 
Total Supply ee. op shes sees ifs 1,220,636] 1,325,292] 1,362,839] 1,367,256] 1,481,176] 1,623,143 
EXXPOMtS oh ce rece cretorcis ste otonsiraystoveratote as 29,959 25,942 37,536 27,656 25,564 42,770 
Wsed'foricanning.. .n.-teessee<60oes ee 16,651 20,103 20,657 19,086 18,251 19,813 
Onthands Dees SIG as iae esters ee id 27,958 29, 208 33,350 33,719 41,085 44,541 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........ 000 Ib. | 1,146,068} 1,250,039] 1,271,296] 1,286,795] 1,396,276] 1,516,019 
Per Carita DISAPPEARANCE....... lb. 65.6 70.0 69.7 69.2 73.8 78.7 
Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada..... 000 1,093.5} 1,081.7) 1,048.8 991.4; 1,068.5) 1,117.2 
Estimated dressed weight......... *000 lb 120,505) 125,155] 123,754) 121,641) 129,741 137,968 
Onnand Waneil ane chee bees G 4,608 3,925 4,970 3, 652 3, 867 5,094 
Imports for consumption........... Es 1 1 1 1 ‘ 1 
Total: Supply:scendeeetecceeite seers is 125,113} 129,080) 128,724) 125,293) 133,608} 143,062 
FUXPOLES hs eee oe cos ees cite caer i 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Used foricanning 9.2 <n cbs «eee f 977 959 1,321 1,198 1,419 1,424 
Onthands Decgole.e.nee mecca see ti 3, 925 4,970 3,652 3, 867 5,094 5, 942 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........ 000 lb 120,211 123,151 123,751 120,228 127,095} 135,696 
Perr Carita DISAPPEARANCE...... lb. 6.9 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.7 7.0 
Mutton and Lamb— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada..... 000 (20 737.4 816.0 763.5 698.1 653.8 
Estimated dressed weight......... 000 lb 31,784 31,561 35, 086 32,625 30,509 28 , 825 
Onthands Jane Ue .<c2 ssa sea skeen ce 9,490 6,080 7,816 9,932 7,054 9,298 
Imports for consumption........... Gi 20,071 23, 532 33, 433 37, 587 47, 856 37,654 
TotaliSupply sects sae sce sce cee tise cs 61,345 61,173 76,335 80,144 85,419 75,777 
Bxports 4.5.8. 0ec stash cet eects dns bs 749 109 173 556 679 757 
Used foricanning 4 sap hes se eee ae 3,087 810 1,185 1, 232 1,108 1,227 
Onvhand} Decesli ko srepscs. home: fe 6,080 7,816 9,932 7,054 9,298 8,745 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........ "000 Ib 51,429 52, 438 65,045 71,302 74,334 65,048 
Perr Carita DISAPPEARANCE...... lb. 2.9 2.9 oe 3.8 3.9 3.4 | 
Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada..... 000 9,661.8] 7,804.4|- 7,522.1] 7,648.2} 7,601.0) 8,301.0 
Estimated dressed weight?......... 000 Ib. | 1,237,682} 988,035} 966,595) 978,185} 978,295) 1,060,651 | 
Onthand han wl, a. ste ce so teorents ee 45,310 56,549 21,139 24,648 18,357 25,236 
Imports for consumption........... “ 1,416 17,706 41,859 35, 602 89, 465 53, 666 
Total Suppliy:ce-..ccae tetee erececslee siete ee 1,284,408} 1,062,290) 1,029,593] 1,038,435} 1,086,117) 1,139,553 
oxportsanasesert os ca canoe sweiete ecere 70,042 67,691 52,394 47,922 47,420 53,959 
Weed forlcanning. .e.ccsccen cine cee “f 167,145 33, 602 42,255 46,764 54,663 56,937 
Ontband, Decwelsecaacsesbaseh ses ff 56,549 21,139 24,648 18,357 25, 236 27,739 © 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........ 000 lb 990, 672 939, 858 910,296] 925,392 958,798] 1,000,918 | 
Perr Carita DISAPPEARANCE....... lb. 56.7 52.6 49.9 49.8 50.7 61.9 
Canned Meats— 
Estimated production.............. "000 Ib. 175,738 66,681 84,928 88,893 92,263 98,653 | 
Onvhand Jans lesa. ceecaccios 5 13,833] 127,274 48,473 42,775 29,478 17,560 © 
Imports for consumption........... & 19,585 12,487 18,105 12,405 16,407 13,799 || 
"otal Supp lyia-iivwia s.« <taeketaren care sents ¢ 209,156} 206, 442 144,078 130,012 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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138,148 
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44.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1959-64—concluded 


Item 


Canned Meats—concluded 


SROTGS? eclerhc ss 3.c.cs siviehel scp ak earns viaies 7000 Ib. 
asbANG ACC OIG... acest enn eaten re 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........... ’000 lb. 
Perr Capita DISAPPEARANCE......... lb. 
Offal— 
Estimated production................. ’000 Ib. 


OTe, LEE (UE eg OF ae a ee, Sie ae Pa 
Imports for consumption.............. 


MEU IGOUDD LY co cco cage Soe ee eee ee 

CLE Gane OAR. See Gian Garicoe sf 

ROBECOr CANNING cs. Lees ececsleae ves wy 

ratiant, Lec. 31 | 3... exevaeee wae ee “ 
Domestic DIsAPPEARANCE,.........- 000 Ib. 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE.........- lb. 

Lard— 
Estimated production................. 000 Ib. 


Pnmbrrncled ans lic, e os hase cake tse 
Imports for consumption.............. 


OMUISLUSUID S beeen ARBSG Ten Spero ae 


RERUOUGSM NTs Seve de eek bbe en Tees oe 
Srbhand s Dec. Shes... casi dest an oescescies ee 


1959 


6, 843 
127,274 


75,039 
4.3 


100,788 
4,946 
2,311 

108,045 

15,397 
1,628 
5,251 


85,769 
4.9 


181, 680 


1960 


24,357 
48,473 


133,612 
7.5 


95, 849 
5,251 
5,063 


106, 163 


14,434 
1,673 
5,042 


85,014 
4.8 


142,193 
7,663 
20,903 


1961 


9,623 
42,775 


99,108 
5.4 


95,389 
5,042 
3,426 


103, 857 


14,146 
2,059 
5,906 


81,746 
4.5 


130,191 
5,949 
25,145 


1962' 


16, 487 
29,478 


98,108 
5.3 


95,475 
5,906 
3,997 


105,378 


20,410 
1,818 
5,001 


78,149 
4,2 


123,513 
6,921 
24,784 


19635 


21,991 
17,560 


98,597 
5.2 


98,577 
5,001 
4,743 


108,321 
23,911 


2,057 
6,217 


76,136 
4.0 


125,407 
6,263 
17,073 


176,14 
10.1 


1 Quantity small; included with beef. 


2 Trimmed of larding fat and excluding offal 


163, 143 
9.1 


153, 452 
8.4 


148, 923 
8.0 


142, 872 
7.5 


1964 


8,324 
15,880 


105, 808 
5.5 


108,088 
6,217 
3,207 


117,512 


34,013 
2,034 
6,786 


74,679 
3.7 


137,740 
5,848 
16,001 


159,589 


34 
6,925 


152, 630 
7.9 


3 Includes 


eecercial lard production and estimated lard equivalent of renderable pork fat available from all uninspected 


ughter. 


Section 4.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census* 


__ This Section presents a limited amount of information from the 1961 Census of 
Agriculture. Details are contained in Vol. V of the 1961 Census of Canada and in a number 


of special and advance census reports. 


available from the DBS on request. 


A list of these publications and their prices is 


: Number of Farms.—There were 16 p.c. fewer farms in Canada in 1961 than in 1956, 
The number dropped from 575,015 in 


‘the year of the immediately preceding census. 
the earlier year to 480,903 in the later. 
30 a change in the census definition of a farm. 


However, part of this decrease was attributable 
In the 1956 (and 1951) Census, a farm 


\was defined as a holding on which agricultural operations were carried out and which 
‘was (a) three acres or more in size, or (b) from one to three acres in size and with agri- 


‘ultural production during the previous year valued at $250 or more. 


In the 1961 Census, 


\\ farm was defined as a holding of one acre or more with the sales of agricultural products 
On the basis of the 1956 definition, the 
lecrease in the number of farms was from 575,015 to 521,634 in 1961, or about 9 p.c. 


‘luring the previous year valued at $50 or more. 


| * Reference is made to the 1963-64 Year Book for summary figures relating to the economic classification of 
mms (pp. 478-480) and tenure and age of farm operators (pp. 481-482). 
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45.—Number of Farms. by Province, Censuses of 1956 and 1861 


1956 1961 1961 
Province or Tenitory | 4 8B | Guan | PGsoaT | phy | aso 
No. No. 
Newfoundland..........sceeeeeeee we 2,387 1,752 —26.6 3, 358 440.7 _ 
Prince Edward Island..............-+- 9,432 Weooo —22.2 8,025 —14.9 
Novi Gootlals Hvis MEE Mads ROkOA 21,075 12,518 —40.6 18,264 —13.3 
New Brunswick........scscesseeeeeees 22,116 11,786 —46.7 18,331 —l7a 
GQualeos-seasher Reateera ets 122,617 95,777 —21.9 108,865 —11g8 
Ontario ic Seal Seass stateren +s 2eerateae 140, 602 121,333 =13.7 127,492 — 9.3 
DEAT a) Mapai nannosedcahemonccodscodse 49,201 43,306 —12.0 44,264 —10.0 
Saskatche wall ssi acerestaicwrsiein accialaleiniciein’= 103,391 93,924 — 9.2 94,402 — 8.7 
Alberta; « desscss«<'sdieceed<++echaee es 79,424 73,212 — 78 74,661 — 6.0 
British Columbia........ssessescesees 24,748 19,934 19.5 23,946 16 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 22 26 +18.2 26 +18.2) 
Cusda ee cee te 575,015 480,903 —16.4 521,634 — 9.30 


1 See text immediately preceding table. 


Farm Areas.—The total area of farms as defined in the 1961 Census was 172,551,051 
acres, only slightly less than the 173,923,691 acres recorded in 1956. Improved farm 
land for the country as a whole was up 3 p.c. from 100,326,243 acres to 103,403,426 acres | 
and unimproved farm land, which includes woodland and rough pasture, was down about 
6 p.c. from 73,597,448 acres to 69,147,625 acres. Decreases in total farm area in the six | 
_ eastern provinces and in British Columbia offset by almost 1,400,000 acres the increases 

in total farm area in the Prairie Provinces and the Territories. As Table 46 shows, only | 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia reported more farm land under crops in 1961 . 
than in 1956 but the total increase in these provinces was somewhat less than the total | 
decrease in the other provinces. On the other hand, the total increase in improved pasture 
in the four western provinces was somewhat greater than the total decrease in the eastern 
provinces and there was a substantial increase in the acreage under summer fallow for 
Canada as a whole. 


l 


46.—Use of Farm Land, by Province, Censuses of 1956 and 19$1 


eee ee 


Prince 


Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 
Item 
1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land......... 24, 234 20,455 645,492 579,558 629,874 497,521 951,291 434,107 
Under crops! ......... 15,968 12,919 419,099 391,112 416,235 329,114 617,279 482,548 
Pasture (improved)... 5,739 4,097 201,225 167,913 161,424 127, 468 252,686 200,047 
Summer fallow........ 92 145 2,463 2,de2 2,649 2,654 13,560 5, 648 
Otherod. 8.3. eee oats 2,485 3,294 22,705 18,001 49,566 38,285 67, 766 45, 864 
Unimproved Land..... 47,580 34, 106 419,971 380,599} 2,145,768} 1,732,874) 2,030,158 1,465,568 
Woodland'sceces «sass 26,919 19,802 334, 226 296,759| 1,566,071] 1,362,869) 1,703,702 1, 230, 861 
Otherness cseceee ce cies 20,661 14,304 85,745 83, 840 579, 697 370,005 326, 456 234,707 { 


71,814 


Totals, Farm Area.. 54,561| 1,065,463| 960,157] 2,775,642] 2,230,395] 2,981,449 2,199,675 


1 Includes field, vegetable, fruit and nursery crop land. 
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46.—Use of Farm Land, by Province, Censuses of 1956 and 1961—concluded 


Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 


Item 

1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 

acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land......... 8,629,835] 7,864, 176/12, 572, 157/12, 032, 924/11, 453, 783/11, 963,994| 40,506,000) 43,117,813 
Under crops!.......... 5,549,524) 5,213,302) 8,219,407) 7,990,358) 7,686,013) 7,688,728) 24,480,501} 23,923,192 
Pasture (improved)...| 2,642,764] 2,312,950} 3,470,688) 3,295,609 594, 902 719,819} 1,128,001; 1,394,280 
Summer fallow........ 67,082 46,344 333,973 244,842) 2,827,551) 3,230,095) 14,193,468) 17,179,572 
Other..... S8GHOO BODES 370, 465 291,580 548,089 502,115 345,317 325, 352 704,030 620,769 
Unimproved Land..... 7,280,293] 6,334,316] 7,307,489] 6,545,583] 6,478,034) 6,205,957) 22,287,979) 21,297,705 
Woodland...... Sithn ‘ever ste 4,877,803) 4,501,305) 3,338,870) 3,257,589) 1,566,494) 1,490,673] 2,379,043) 2,194,920 
Other...... iS alarererereraretees 2,402,490} 1,833,011} 3,968,619] 3,287,994] 4,911,540) 4,715,284] 19,908,936} 19,102,785 


Totals, Farm Area. ./15,910, 128/14, 198, 492|19, 879, 646/18, 578, 507/17, 931,817/18, 169,951] 62,793,979) 64,415,518 


Yukon 
Alberta British Columbia and Canada 
N.W.T. 
1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land........ 23,746, 113)25,288,527| 1,166,752] 1,303,263 712 1, 088/100, 326, 243/103, 403, 426 
Under crops!.......... 14, 850,171)15, 614, 839 689, 749 788 , 896 230 526]) 62,944,176) 62,435,534 
. Pasture (improved)...]| 1,279,894] 1,670,391 320,251 354, 830 245 492! 10,057,819) 10,247,896 
- Summer fallow........ 7,091,264] 7,449,758 87,479 81,785 44 11|| 24,619,625} 28,243,386 
OCA 524,784 553,539 69,273 W7,@o2 193 59] 2,704,623) 2,476,610 
Unimproved Land..... 22,224, 282/21, 940,126) 3,372,129) 3,203,289 3,765 7,502) 73,597,448) 69,147,625 
Woodland . ..i6s../00%« 2,891,128] 2,138,137 855,398 752,990 887 1,484] 19,540,541) 17,247,389 
| OC eee 19,333, 154/19, 801,989) 2,516,731! 2,450,299 2,878 6,018) 54,056,907} 51,900, 236 


Totals, Farm Area. .|45,970,395/47, 228,653] 4,538,881| 4,506,552 4,477 8, 590/173, 923, 691/172, 551,051 
' 1 Includes field, vegetable, fruit and nursery crop land. 
Ld Size of Farms.—F arms are classified by size and by province in Table 47. More than 
6 p.c. of the farms of Canada contain less than 240 acres. Size, of course, varies greatly 
among the provinces; in Newfoundland almost 90 p.c. of the farms are under 70 acres; 
n the Maritime Provinces 80 p.c. are under 240 acres; in Quebec and Ontario 67 p.c. are 
yetween 70 and 240 acres; in the Prairie Provinces 43 p.c. contain from 70 to 399 acres and 
34 p.c. 400 or more acres; and in British Columbia 88 p.c. are between 3 and 400 acres in 
‘ize. 


47.—Farms classified by Size and by Province, Census 1961 


New- Prince 


Size of Farm found- | Edward a tbe Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario 
land Island CONE wick 

No. No. No. No No No 
MMR RETOR 209.5 c/s ayosd0oicivsai Bares oiedssisos bo Sea 225 51 190 114 498 1,738 
PPM CACTCO) 2c 0.c 5 cccescencscecteerors 640 91 462 188 1,120 4,434 
10— COMIN, 125, cai. Rerlee sh tacalSeeble wines 677 1,414 2,440 1,556 12,722 19,181 
= SD CONSE areca eee eek. A 184 5,106 6,567 7,088 68, 825 76,112 
SN cis late atolin so seo a 19 558 1,781 1,852 9,993 14,248 
| FRED) COE rae eR bari S CO ta 4 86 634 625 1,940 3,699 
1060— 759 “ ........ SENS is acl ae Maleate 1 17 260 214 AT7 1,209 
BO Ss 02a esalarcselesnscieidione She BEAD 1 9 112 99 135 500 
Ucn eee ee Te ie _ 2 48 32 44 152 
PEE PIII ON, Ol se c10\2 s vic c'sis's e.vic'cle'eiele esis/eleiclsisiies 1 1 24 18 23 60 


Totals, Census Farms................. 1,752 75335 12,518 11,786 95,777 | 121,333 
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47.—Farms classified by Size and by Province, Census 1961—concluded 
S00. 


Yukon 


Saskat- Alberta British and Canada 


Size of Farm Manitoba 


chewan Columbia N.W.T. 
No. No No No. No No. 

TWnderiSiaCres. stats viele «.vraleis.olelareiale o's a'v aleteleletvlecs afepesnie 209 128 238 1,229 -— 4,620 

3— QFACTOS teleciecinie spteielste ae stars crrelelerayens: sy 553 262 683 3,678 3 12,114 

10 — GE LEE AD. « Rectates tr ttoret ch atelerarererelel «76 eetetets 1,909 829 1,813 7,903 5 50,449 
VQ We OOD see ncravere state so telale afalalctelersi steyete rela) etewets 10,460 10,860 15,408 3,541 8 204,159 

DAG Te SOO wee atere citer sisntclolel a stevater = leiie 0 = atavete 12,562 20,977 19,385 1,249 2 82,626 

AQO=—" TS5OW SIC GRE ce citercteier ait eteta alolel «/o¥e. ster 7,628 17,665 11,763 720 —_ 44,764 

BOs HID OMSL, aces atetelesrtotetoinie ote) sremaetatete oletelare.s 5,065 15,676 8,421 518 2 31, 860 
OO A MAO) Te aneraseiove nicht nicielefetecsinin sense evncals 3, 284 15,499 7,498 499 6 27,642 
1,120 — 1,599 “© ccc cece ere ere ccncrcesecees 1,133 7,445 3,969 266 —_ 13,091 

1,600 acres OF OVET.....2.0.- see eee eee cette ereeee 503 4,583 4,034 331 _— 9,578 

Totals, Census Farms...........-.-.-- 43,306 93,924 73,212 19,934 26 || 480,903 


Persons Employed in Agriculture.—The number of persons employed in agriculture 
declined in each of the ten provinces during the 1951-61 period. Table 48 shows that the 
agricultural labour force totalled 648,966 persons for all Canada in 1961, down 20.8 p.c. 
from the 1951 figure. The 1961 total represented 10.0 p.c. of the total labour force; the 
proportion in 1951 was 15.5 p.c. The number of farmers and farm workers in relation to| 
the total labour force was highest in the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island; the proportion was lowest in Newfoundland and British Columbia. | 

48.—Number of Persons, 15 Years of Age or Over, Employed in Agriculture, 
by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


f 
FeO S vr MA bet ee ee ee 
| 


Farmers and Farm Workers! 


7 


1951 1961 
Province or Territory 

P.C. of Total P.C. of Total 

Number Labour Number Labour | 
Force Force 
Newfoundland scccre succcecercmic sas sclesiesteles slclseleisisielere 3,657 3.4 1,694 1.5 
Prince Edward Island............ssseeeeceeeeeeeeeers 12,869 37.8 9,188 26.9 
INTO VAIO COLL elorieteletele cia viele cis sipvelaia(sieisisteiclei= leleleloless\ereiais 23,352 10.6 12,433 5.3 
New Brunswick...c.<-ccsccesncceccncsscscesssrcccoss 26, 488 15.7 12,727 ed 

OnE eycgnaanducnuccbnd cadaonpanibeouchsdec aancoanriA 191,004 13.0 132,576 7.5 
OUERTIO seo ee oes eebie eieleveleis elelticinisie'lets'eseistee 200, 937 10.7 172,171 7.2 
Manitobivdescc.cse > ce ctcelieiecisleciea tract mines gees 72,713 24.5 59,924 17.5 
SaalcatcChewaAner cece scilerirsslelecisclelssislere sissies sleioieie os 145,410 48.5 119,580 36.7 
INST dee 5 ar BOG OU NURS CABCOOGCUL Dhiba OpuGES Dono oedlagG 114,564 32.4 104, 162 21.3 
British Colum biaisc.-. a-< «acct cccescle eaten sicls sivieiaisisiorn 28,352 6.4 24, 455 4.2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...........+seeeeeee> 32 0.3 56 0.4 
CORTE iE Dane ATER ARGoetcicodsonne capbecnend 819,378 15.5 648, 966 10.0 


f 

1 Persons employed on farms and those employed in related agricultural activities such as landscape gardenin{ | 
groundskeeping, operation of chicken hatcheries, etc. | 
4 


Farm Machinery and Electrification.—The numbers of most types of machiner 
on farms increased considerably between 1951 and 1961 as shown in Table 49. Howeve) 
technological changes were reflected in a reduction in the numbers of such items as threshin 
machines and grain binders since these types of harvesting equipment are rapidly bein 
replaced by combines. 
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49.—Farm Machinery, by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


ee 


Prince 


New- Nova New . 
| Item and Year foundiand gree Gaola Brenswisk Quebec Ontario 
es ee | 
| No. No. No. No. No. No. 
| Automobiles.............. model GOL 185 4,147 6,970 7,999 41,602 114,870 
1961 323 4,713 6,618 6, 872 55,385 110,773 
‘Motor trucks.................. 1951 507 1,679 5,687 4,786 19,167 41,486 
| 1961 715 3,253 5,965 4,657 26,597 62,812 
BEROLOISEG 8c is ett 1951 126 2,776 4,307 5,221 31,971 105,204 
1961 462 5,713 7,074 8,102 70,697 150,046 
Grain combines................ 1951 _— 18 16 211 420 10,031 
1961 2 644 154 770 3,046 22,387 
‘Threshing machines........... 1951 5 2,973 826 2,450 30,360 15,946 
1961 4 1,656 482 915 15,340 16,843 
(Grain binders.................. 1951 4 5,956 2,101 4,149 43 , 467 85,135 
1 3,222 43, 802 


1961 1,363 1,827 33, 647 
a 


sys Yukon 
Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British and Canada 


chewan Columbia N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Automobiles................... 1951 32,060 62,963 46,314 12,557 — 329, 667 
. 1961 34,619 72,152 52,167 14,322 if 357,951 
BPBLOPGTUCKS «... 5 «vs «ore ecere aoe 1951 21,163 52,626 39,723 9,291 i 196,122 
1961 31,806 82, 669 71,508 12,004 26 302,012 
BERECES YS es. ode. ee ee 1951 50,984 106, 664 79,282 13,148 3 399, 686 
1961 61, 463 126,613 102,624 16,974 21 549, 789 
3rain combines................ 1951 15,268 42,997 20, 852 687 = 90, 500 
1961 23,662 65,084 38,530 1,331 1 155,611 
Chreshing machines........... 1951 9,425 19,221 14,768 717 _ 96,691 
1961 5,613 11,623 13,006 572 3 66,057 
arain binders................. 1951 31,410 70,584 57,930 2,638 _ 303,374 


1961 12,725 29,998 32,476 1,509 5 160,575 


ee 


The proportion of farms reporting electric power increased in all provinces during the 
ame period, although the fact that there were fewer farms resulted in a decrease in the 
umber reporting electric power in certain provinces. The most important increases 
ccurred in Prince Edward Island where the proportion of farms reporting electric power 
’as 22 p.c. in 1951, 40 p.c. in 1956 and 78 p.c. in 1961; in Newfoundland where the increase 
as from 38 p.c. in 1951 to 44 p.c. in 1956 and 66 p.c. in 1961; in Saskatchewan where the 
‘erease was from 16 p.c. in 1951 to 42 p.c. in 1956 and 66 p.c. in 1961; and in Alberta 
here it was from 25 p.c. to 52 p.c. and 72 p.c. for the same years. 


59.—Farm Electrification, by Province, Censuses of 1951, 1956 and 1961 


—.. OD 


1951 1956 1961 
Farms PC; Farms RIC: Farms P.C. 
Province or Territory Reporting of Reporting of Reporting of 
Electric All Electric All Electric All 
Power Farms Power Farms Power Farms 
| ee 
No. No. No. 
| OG TER Sc 1,383 38.1 1,059 44,4 1,152 65.8 
ince Edward Island.............. 2,226 22.0 3,748 39.7 5,728 78.1 
[3 SOL SRR aa a ae 16,733 71.2 18,677 88.6 11,953 95.5 
WaeBrunswick.............0....., 15, 938 60.3 19,328 87.4 11,371 96.5 
Be Ss cieid sides s cate one SEE 90, 209 67.2 108,015 88.1 93,197 97.3 
. aaa eae akiceiceierd 110,595 73.8 125,310 89.1 115, 453 95.2 
Pee her ok ae r.. 25, 208 48.1 41,464 84.3 39,081 90.2 
fmetchewan.................0... 18,213 16.3 43,778 42.3 61.626 65.6 
BEDI ata Eales aleis 0 0:0. ale dal clacciche wo 20,709 24.6 40,937 51.5 52.936 72.3 
itish Columbia................... 18,168 68.8 20,279 81.9 17,370 87.1 
| and Northwest Territories. . 25.0 9 40.9 15 57.7 


SSS) GS a mm ea fe es 


CUD, ge, ae rr 319,383 51.3 422,604 73.5 409,882 85.2 
EE eee 
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Farm Capital.—While the value of farm land and buildings in Canada increased 
by more than one half between 1951 and 1961 and the value of farm machinery and 
equipment increased by about one third, there was a slight decrease in the value of livestock 
and poultry on farms. Table 51 gives the value of farm capital by province for 1951 and 
1961. 

51.—Farm Capital, by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


— 


Value of Value of Value of 
Province or Territory and Year Land and Machinery and Livestock and 
Buildings Equipment Poultry 
i) ee Ee 
$ $ $ 
Newfoundland........-++++++-+ 1951 14,658, 139 1,416,655 3,581,985 19,656,779 
1961 19,006, 200 2,944,500 1,986,700 23,937, 400 
Prince Edward Island......-.--- 1951 47,843,719 16,261,195 23,048, 291 87,153,205 
1961 52,500, 800 26, 856,300 16,939, 400 96, 296,500 
Nova Scotia......-.sseeeesseees 1951 94,485,972 25,223,734 32,755,239 152,464, 945 
1961 89 , 262, 800 30, 252, 100 26,073,900 145, 588, 800 
New Brunswick......--+++e+s++ 1951 98,716,709 26,971,141 32,090,709 157,778,559 | 
1961 90,114, 800 31,682,200 23,566,000 145,363,000 
Quebec. ....--eeeeeererrssresees 1951 846, 972,820 211,937,327 340, 452,974 1,399,363, 121 
1961 1,014, 681,500 301,257,000 308,941, 100 1,624, 879,600 
Ontario... ceccccseecserecereer® 1951 1,419,363, 802 445 277, 532 683 , 328, 284 2,547,969, 618 | 
1961 2,572,302, 700 579,281,700 590,011, 600 3,741, 596,000 
Manitoba......-eeeeeeeeeeerrees 1951 528, 872,527 231,801,397 156,112,868 916, 786, 792 
1961 719, 612,000 272,018,900 162,456,700 1,154,087, 600 
Saskatchewan.......-seserereees 1951 1,182,905, 467 525,644,660 283 , 223,123 1,991,773,250 | 
1961 1, 856,523,300 686, 825, 700 321,010,300 2,864,359,300 | 
Alberta.......-sccccsecccececces 1951 1,015, 289,268 390,003,340 384, 323, 689 1,789,616, 297 
1961 1,715,367, 200 550, 875,500 451,254,100 2,717,496, 800 
British Columbia........-+--++++ 1951 278,068 , 232 58,760,356 71,487,080 408,265,668 — 
1961 493,030, 800 86,487,700 77,647,800 657, 166, 300 
Yukon and N.W.T.....--++-+6+- 1951 30,500 14,925 2,713 48,138 
1961 239 , 200 149, 900 61,300 450,400 
Camada.....-.-+seeees: 1951 5,527, 207,155 1,933,312, 262 2, 010,356,955 9, 470,876,372 © 
1961 8, 622, 641,300 2,568, 631,500 1,979,948, 900 13,171,221, 700 | 


Section 5.—International Crop Statistics 


Tables 52 and 53 are based on estimates published in March and April 1965 by th’ 
Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and give th 
acreages and production of wheat and the production of oats and barley for the harvest) 
of 1963 and 1964 with average for the years 1955-59, in the leading countries of the worl 


52.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1963 and 1964 in Specifie 
Countries, with Average for 1955-59 
rT 


Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 

lie es ee eee 

Continent and Country ; 
Ayan 1963" 1964 ee 1963" 1964 

See Sy ae ee ey ee were |e eee = ! 
000 7000 000 ’000 bu. ‘000 bu. *000 bu. } 

North Americal..........--+---+++: 74,160 74,860 80,910 1,606,000 1,931,000 1,970,0 

Canada. ...cccccccccccercscecccess 22,730 27,566 29,685 465,618 723, 442 600, 4 
WMGXECOl cits cote at einide wiciniare einai ee 2,214 2,006 1,962 44,615 64, 890 77,1 | 
United States.........--seeeeceees 49,128 45,209 49,170 1,095,357 1,142,013 1, 290,4 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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52.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Har 
Countries, with Average for 195. 


Continent and Country 


Average 
1955-595 
000 
DOC aaa gert elt Geenctenoeaml 71,870 
SC 46, 560 


FOO CC eee cece oreo eens ce ee 


tea ee eee 
| 
2 


| stalofe aia stonaverata taca/e 317 


Beeson ey ee. Ge oP 162 
Pakistan =o GC OUB DOSED AEs wie ene 11, 496 
[5 “E508 8 ae ae 2,540 
| 3 Ss aaa 16,990 
ee 17,610 
age Se AR a 4° 658 
Egypt Bie[alalesefe: Sone slecis' sisi t's ereie-s she bc 1,561 
. a ee ee 3,888 
Routh Africa, Republic of......._. 2,906 
EC one 230 DAO ee 2,908 
tJ Americaut =) OR). 18,680 
11,598 

2,386 

2,030 

412 

865 

1,604 

9,992 

9,889 

103 

ARTS E SEC dare 493,270 


1 Estimated totals, which in the case of production are roun 


duction estimates, 


| 


Acreages of Wheat 
a | 


vested in 1963 and 1964 in Specified 
3-59—concluded 


Production of Wheat 


Average 


1963 1964 1955-595 1963: 1964 
000 000 000 bu. "000 bu. 000 bu. 
68,560 72,020 || 1,865,000 | 2,000,000 25220, 000 
43,800 46,350 || 1,313,000} 1,366,000 1,570,000 
679 699 20,800 25,340 27,580 
493 533 26,670 27,880 33,060 
1,928 2,203 101,720 111,920 136, 260 
333 316 10,520 18,190 19,770 
590 663 7,510 14,600 17,130 
9,511 10,932 358,210 376, 580 500,370 
3,400 3,560 138,680 178,000 190,500 
2,311 2,984 57,760 50,960 79,720 
233 214 15, 280 10,190 9,970 
10, 859 10,892 329, 880 298,610 315,620 
312 374 14,290 19,490 26,160 
17 18 1,130 650 740 
1,675 1,853 24,290 18,540 16,770 
10,475 10,057 165,400 178,540 145,140 
671 741 28,030 23,390 35,010 
250 251 10, 860 10,550 13,700 
24,760 25,670 552,000 633,000 650, 000 
3,064 3,128 79,000 69,300 74,600 
1,779 1,903 54,500 64,900 63,900 
1,053 1,063 42,160 44,200 44,100 
2,412 2,747 68,500 55,970 75,700 
3,810 4,052 83,900 112,700 112,730 
7,100 7,314 118,600 139, 280 139, 620 
5, 288 5,189 102,000 145,140 135, 950 
160,000 160,600 |} 1,910,000} 1,470,000 2,000,000 
145, 280 149, 650 ia 1,965,000 1,940,000 
= = 900,00 = = 
33,748 32, 878 329, 930 397, 890 356, 700 
= = 95, 950 110, 230 97,370 
oa = 27,120 16,530 22,050 
129 138 2,420 2,010 4,780 
1,442 1,256 50,480 26, 290 45,710 
510 = 5,460 2,790 10,840 
290 361 4,470 2,420 6,100 
138 146 1,680 1,650 1,470 
12,592 12,500 133,190 154, 860 153,740 
3,311 = 25,940 29, 400 36,740 
17,500 19,770 228,000 290,000 260,000 
18,160 17,830 195,000 235,000 220,000 
4,991 = 46,364 58,050 44,100 
1, 453 1,557 53,780 55,120 58,790 
4,084 3,917 35,720 43,930 43,920 
2,940 2,978 27,550 32,440 38,070 
2,790 2,600 17,800 24,000 16,200 
17,940 18,820 324,000 375,000 430,000 
12,815 = 225, 680 300, 000 340,000 
= = 24, 460 5,000 11,000 
2,104 2,093 40, 600 48, 480 42,250 
279 262 5,290 3,300 3,120 
371 376 5,170 5,510 5,510 
875 1,306 18,950 8,700 23,950 
16,678 18,161 173,130 337,910 388, 000 
16,475 17,980 168,320 327,960 380,000 
203 181 4,810 9,950 8,000 
501,480 517,990 || 7,965,000 | 8,315,000 9,170,000 


1 ded to millions, include allowances for any missing 
a for countries shown and for other producing countries not shown. 


* Tentative unofficial acreage and 
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53.—Estimated Production of Oats a 
in Specified Countries, 


Continent and Country 


cee 


Canada 
Mexico... 
United States........-seeeeeeeeees 


WANIStris ee cetera eee are + olefetareleelorets erst 


ESTANCO. a eekeitnlelaleins os oiote sreereietsrataiere 
(Gee NRA RGonaebGoendL ocopecnad 


Tia: ac saisrinielemer oie «sate cleteteisteeearer 
Buxembourgieccc.s. +s cccncecarses 
WNethorlandsien ite o:.-islemisterserreniers 
IN (aro Neyo vase onbonucacaouragacavas 


Europe Hastl............0ceeeeeeeeee 
ihe ae wAwcaccepons cutces tc oe 
@zechoslovakias... <. sccccisssecie= > 
Germany, Hast..........ese+eee++ 


IBN OMe n ea SOD On See 00 


TAWA accesale Heeeeuiete. cisinyeele te) Meleiaietess ele 
Korea, Republic of............+-- 


South Africa, Republic of......... 
SU AIIVESIS «coe alatorsreiiate an ol akaleee apenas 


South Americal.................... 
VATE ON DIN Aa Meietests sso ain ateleiel eltoeisve: ax 
Chile 


Oceaniay. 2 te ce coricncir cairns wists’ sine 
Australia 


AGRICULTURE 


in man en ae ee LSS 


nd Barley Harvested in 1963 and 1964 
with Average for 1955-59 


Oats Barley 
Average Average 
1955.59" 1963" 1964 1955-598 1963" 1964 
000 bu. | 7000bu. | "000bu. |} '000bu. | 000bu. | 000 bu. 
1,660,000 | 1,438,000 | 1,243,000 || 671,000 | 635,000 578, 000 
374,764 | 453,102 | 357,178 || 237,926 | 220, 664 166, 816 
5,308 5,510 4,130 8,500 8,180 7,580 
1,278,145 | 979,400 | 881, 891 424,448 | 405,577 403,072 
1,315,000 | 1,205,000 | 1,100,000 |} 1,050,000 | 1,585,000 | 1,567,000 
935,000 | 850,000 | 800,000 |} 800,000 | 1,285,000 | 1,287,000 
23,740 23,540 22, 520 17,110 28,370 27,800 
31,470 27,240 25,710 14,520 22,120 23,680 
163,310 | 100,660 92,470 148,200 | 307,950 345,340 
51,210 46, 230 56, 580 110,090 | 156, 110 180, 410 
48,160 56,500 54,990 15,010 22,610 19,950 
224,270 | 195,570} 157,490 |} 197,890 | 334,250 307,040 
156,630 | 159,900] 159,000 111,700 | 163,510 179, 830 
11,000 9,350 10,680 10,950 11,160 12,780 
34,380 26, 390 23,240 16,110 27,300 25, 150 
37, 490 37,750 32,060 13,240 12,870 11, 550° 
2,890 2,870 1, 650 — — _ 
32,140 29,240 28, 920 12,970 17,770 17,260 
9,320 7,770 8, 650 13, 480 21, 280 22,050 
7,450 6,780 5,660 3,850 2,810 2,150 
37,000 32,110 26, 250 82,470 95, 120 73,490 
58,750 81, 250 88, 680 26,760 56, 450 62,730 
3,850 2,470 2,620 3,430 4,360 4,780 
280,000 | 355,000} 300,000} 250,000 | 300,000 280,000 
12,120 9,990 10, 600 21,080 24, 800 28,500 
64, 830 54,900 45, 800 61,775 74,400 60, 900 
72,338 52,220 52,400 37,760 50,840 50,500 
14, 605 7,300 4,500 38, 860 39, 920 37,700 
168,650 | 195,000} 154,000 53, 630 67,930 58,200 
22,530 9,000 5,500 16,940 16, 080 15,900 
24,090 23,770 20, 200 21,890 24,070 24,500 
845,000 | 255,000] 270,000 |} 440,000} 750,000 940,000 
105,000 | 106,000 | 102,000} 845,000 | — 815,000 765,000 
65,000 — — 311,000 — — 
= — - 3,050 4,100 — 
— — ~ 124,600 | 111,290 91,170 
~ - — 42,530 46, 000 41,000 
_ - = 44,990 43,500 = 
~ — -- 2,950 1,700 4,300 
12,188 10, 180 9,670 93, 530 33, 820 51,750 
= = ~ 36, 260 12,700 48,760 
—- = - 6,620 6,670 5,700 
456 — — 16, 060 32, 150 23,000 
25, 406 32,700 29,300 || 139,000] 180,000 130, 000 
15,000 14,000 16,000 || 125,000 | 165,000 105,000 
4,840 _ = 34,000 43, 600 14,000 
= = ~ 6,090 7,400 6,200 
1,570 1,000 1,300 55, 250 67,000 46, 000 
6,040 8,100 9,100 1,150 1,600 2,100 
660 — - 8,440 11,900 6,000 
77,000 77,000 72,000 77,000 75,000 70,000 
64, 620 62,420 55,460 50,510 46, 850 37,200 
7,970 9,140 8,280 4,930 6,370 6,180 
7 = — 3,290 5,420 5,050 
= = - 3,930 3,450 3,100 
a 5 = 8,550 9,020 9,650 
2,798 3,850 5,830 1,460 850 1,800 
66, 060 86,970 | 104,180 48,370 49,930 56,070 
63,630 85,290 | 102,380 45,400 45, 200 51,070 
2,430 1,680 1,800 2,970 4,730 5,000 
4,085,000 | 3,180,000 | 2,910,000 | 3,255,000 | 4,075,000 | 4,080,000 


1 Estimated totals, which are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing data for countries shown 


and for other producing countries not shown. 


2 Tentative unofficial production estimates. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Canada’s extensive forests have been an invaluable asset to the country and its people 
since the earliest days of settlement. The productive portion of these forests has poured 
increasing wealth into the stream of national income, contributing to the economy of the 
country as the producer of raw materials for industry and as the source of livelihood for 
hundreds of thousands of persons. At the same time, the existence of widespread forest 
cover, productive or unproductive in the sense of human utilization, remains essential to 
the maintenance of the balance of nature—in protecting water-catchment areas and 
assuring supplies of water, in lowering the temperature, reducing the velocity of the wind 
and protecting the land against drought and erosion, and in providing shelter for birds 
and animals. 


Perhaps in no other country is the national wealth so dependent upon its forest 
resources and the success of its forest industries as in Canada. ‘The annual forest harvest 
of some 3,424,000,000 cu. feet supports a highly complex and diversified export and domes- 
tic industry directly employing more than 300,000 persons and paying out $1,200,000,000 
annually in salaries and wages. The forests support 8,000 sawmills and 4,000 wood-using 
plants, many of them small units contributing appreciably to the income of local economies. 
The pulp and paper industry alone stands first among Canadian manufactures in terms 
of employment, wages paid, new investment and net value of output, and the sale of 
forest products abroad represents about 27 p.c. of the value of Canada’s export trade. 


Section 1.—Forest Regionst 


The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate climatic zone. Wide 
variations in physiographic, soil and climatic conditions cause marked differences in the 
character of the forests in different parts of the country; hence, eight fairly well defined 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forest regions, resources and depletion and the federal forestry program 
were revised by the Department of Forestry, Ottawa. Provincial forestry programs were prepared by the forestry 
officials of the respective provincial governments. Sections dealing with forest and allied industries, except as 
otherwise noted, were revised in the Forestry Section, Industry Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ A map that shows the forest regions is inserted in Chapter I, illustrating the article on the Flora of Canada. 
A larger-scale, more detailed map is available from the Department of Forestry. A more detailed discussion of 
forest regions is given in Bulletin 123, Forest Regions of Canada, published by the Department of Forestry. Accounts 
of variations in Canadian physiography and climate are included in a special article on The Climate of Canada, 
appearing in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 23-51. 
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eee 


forest regions may be recognized. These regions, with the relative,proportion of the total 
area of all forest regions occupied by each, are as follows:— 


Percentage of ; Percentage of 

Region Forest Area Region Forest Area 
BB Or eallite arate caste on eierieterelslarslerarsterars 82.1 IAC CEM ss are.ctei ulotincson ite attal severe eles 2.0 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence........ 6.5 Coltim bias. cevercearrelcrwre stent nte ers 0.8 
Siibal pines. caraicc oz voce cele elersie-eresers Sil Deciduous... o..... steele sletais ress nan 0.4 
Montane ween itecieiieoeirecicis seine 2.3 —- 
Coasters mieten seilaeres celts sree 2.2 TPODAT «2:0 dere tdee seretrae 100.0 


Boreal Forest Region.—This Region comprises the greater part of the forest area of 
Canada, forming a continuous belt from Newfoundland and the Labrador coast westward 
to the Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. The white and the black spruces 
are characteristic species; other prominent conifers are tamarack which ranges throughout, 
balsam fir and jack pine in the eastern and central portions, and alpine fir and lodgepole 
pine in the western and northwestern parts. Although the forests are primarily coniferous, 
there is a general admixture of broadleaved trees such as the white birches and poplars; 
these are important in the central and south-central portions, particularly in the zone 
of transition to the prairie. In turn, the proportion of spruce and tamarack rises northward 
and, with increasingly rigorous climatic conditions, the close forest gives way to the open 
lichen-woodland which finally merges into tundra. In the east there is, along the southern 
border of the Region, a considerable intermixture of species from the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Forest such as the white and the red pines, yellow birch, sugar maple, black 
ash and eastern white cedar. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—Along the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River Valley lies a forest of a very mixed nature, characterized by the white 
and the red pines, eastern hemlock and yellow birch. With these are associated certain 
dominant broadleaved species common to the Deciduous Forest Region, such as sugar 
maple, red maple, red oak, basswood and white elm. Other species with wide range are 
the eastern white cedar and largetooth aspen and, to a lesser extent, beech, white oak, 
butternut and white ash. Boreal species, such as the white and the black spruces, balsam 
fir, jack pine, poplars, and white birch, are intermixed and, in certain central portions 
as well as in the east, red spruce is abundant. 


Subalpine Forest Region.—This is a coniferous forest found on the mountain 
uplands in Western Canada. It extends northward to the major divide separating the 
drainage of the Skeena, Nass and Peace Rivers on the south and to that of the Stikine 
and Liard Rivers on the north. The characteristic species are Engelmann spruce, alpine 
fir and lodgepole pine. There is a close relationship with the Boreal Region, from which 
the black and the white spruces and aspen intrude. There is also some entry of blue 
Douglas fir from the Montane Forest and western hemlock, western red cedar and amabilis 
fir from the Coast Forest. Other species found are western larch, whitebark pine, limber 
pine and, on the coastal mountains, yellow cedar and mountain hemlock. 


Montane Forest Region.—The Region occupies a large part of the interior uplands 
of British Columbia as well as a part of the Kootenay Valley and a small area on the 
east side of the Rocky Mountains. It is a northern extension of the typical forest of much 
of the western mountain system in the United States and comes in contact with the Coast, 
Columbia, and Subalpine Forests. Ponderosa pine is a characteristic species of the southern 
portions. Blue Douglas fir is found throughout but more particularly in the central and 
southern parts; lodgepole pine and aspen are generally present, the latter being particularly 
well represented in the north-central portions. Engelmann spruce and alpine fir from the 
Subalpine Region together with white birch are important constituents in the northern 
parts. The white spruce, though primarily boreal in affinity, is also present here. Exten- 
sive prairie communities of bunch-grasses and forbs are found in many of the river valleys. 
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Coast Forest Region.—This is part of the Pacific Coast forest of North America. 
Essentially coniferous, it consists principally of western red cedar and western hemlock, 
with abundant sitka spruce in the north and with the addition of Douglas fir in the south. 
Amabilis fir and yellow cedar occur widely and, together with mountain hemlock and 
alpine fir, are common toward the timber-line. Western white pine is found in the southern 
parts and western yew is scattered throughout. Broadleaved trees, such as black cotton- 
wood, red alder and broadleaf maple, have a limited distribution. Arbutus and Garry oak 
occur in Canada only on the southeast coast of Vancouver Island and the adjacent islands 
and mainland. ‘These are species whose centres of population lie southward in the United 
States. 


Acadian Forest Region.—Over the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, exclusive 
of Newfoundland, there is a forest closely related to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Region 
and, to a lesser extent, to the Boreal Region. Red spruce is a characteristic though not 
exclusive species and associated with it are balsam fir, yellow birch and sugar maple, 
with some red pine, white pine and hemlock. Beech was formerly a more important forest 
constituent than at present, for the beech bark disease has drastically reduced its abundance 
in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and southern New Brunswick. Other species of 
wide distribution are the black and the white spruces, red oak, white elm, black ash, 
red maple, white birch, wire birch and the poplars. Eastern white cedar, though present 
in New Brunswick, is extremely rare elsewhere and jack pine is apparently absent from 
the upper St. John Valley and the western half of Nova Scotia. 


Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay River Valley, the upper 
valleys of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia 
contain a coniferous forest closely resembling that of the Coast Region. Western red cedar 
and western hemlock are the characteristic species in this interior ‘‘wet belt’’. Associated 
trees are the blue Douglas fir which is of general distribution and, in the southern parts, 
western white pine, western larch, grand fir and western yew. Engelmann spruce from 
the Subalpine Region is important in the upper Fraser Valley and is found to some extent 
at the upper levels of the forest in the remainder of the Region. At lower elevations in 
the west and in parts of the Kootenay Valley the forest grades into the Montane Region 
and, in a few places, into prairie grasslands. 


Deciduous Forest Region.—A small portion of the deciduous forest, widespread in 
the eastern United States, occurs in southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie and 
Ontario. Here, with the broadleaved trees common to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Region, such as sugar maple, beech, white elm, basswood, red ash, white oak and butternut, 
are scattered a number of other broadleaved species which have their northern limits in 
this locality. Among these are the tulip-tree, cucumber-tree, papaw, red mulberry, Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree, redbud, black gum, blue ash, sassafras, mockernut and pignut hickories, 
and scarlet, black and pin oaks. In addition, black walnut, sycamore and swamp white 
oak are confined largely to this Region. Conifers are few and there is only a scattered 
distribution of white pine, tamarack, red juniper and hemlock. 


Section 2.—Forest Resources 


The forest area of Canada is estimated at 1,710,788 sq. miles, and about 57 p.c. of 
that area is capable of producing merchantable timber. The great areas of forest con- 
sidered commercially non-productive are nevertheless of significant value to the country 
in the influence they exert on climate, moisture and soil. Table 1 shows the areas of 
productive and non-productive forest land in each province and territory. Forest land, 
classified by type of growth and by province, is given in Chapter X at p. 445. 
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1.—Productive and Non-productive Forest Land, by Province 


Productive | Non-productive 
Province or Territory Forest 
Land 
tea DI BE Sh Ag nr A Stee 
sq. miles 
Newfoundland. ..cc.e. oc ccleisieiere'sv a.sisinied oisinsralsiejesisie’s ooleieinisle © wears 33, 862 
Prince Edward Island........scsseccccccccsccccceccnsscecccens 813 
ING VaCOtIa ae tolneala os oh isivinn Oe tieleae Soin eras afar sininic.e ce'eisinelstacietwse 15,080 
New briniswiCkactenteccocs coasters strat slalesteldslersivieie c/n'eleisfesieielele 23, 887 
Quebec...... 0... cc ceeceerceeeecncreesesenencrcnereseasaeereees 220,625 
QDEATIO ntsc cloalelatnta snes areie sin sielaiclerearsforateieye sieve levcieisleleiointniors.sle 164, 568 
IP ATILCOD Sy Sie ostetriere cine c winlore orators eleleteroierctocsicrs eral ersrelvievea-afele-sceislatersis/ 58,189 
Saskatchewan......essere HOBO DO NOC NOSOORU LOCC GUO GAae? COE 50, 239 
Albertasts ote: Sooo nene pcloac a titaite ois cen iarersisipte era cele oie cieisiaiei ats 116,572 
British Columbia. s.<saeoclecesmentewss cece cae sialees'e ei mscionis 208,411 267,638 
Totals, ProvinCeS.......sscvcccesesccccececeecsssvcees 892,246 542,742 1,434, 988 
Waukon Perritory tose nc’: cle cetera s slejovaisieiacciet sacle eislelsieldiewie'sisinieleloieye 42,100 39,100 81,200 
Northwest Territories. ......cccccccsescnscccsccccssccucecsses 33, 600 161,000 194,600 
CBNROB .roc se asccecin sek ciel nasi dis osisiets slgcisieis te creiale eats 967,946 742,842 1,710,788 


There are more than 150 tree species in Canada, of which 31 are conifers, commonly 
called ‘softwoods’. About two thirds of these softwoods and 10 p.c. of the large number 
of deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species are of commercial importance. Approximately 81 p.c. 
of the volume of merchantable timber is made up of softwood species. The dominant 
species existing in each forest region are given in Section 1. Detailed information is con- 
tained in Department of Forestry Bulletin No. 61, Native Trees of Canada.* 


With help from the Federal Government, inventories of the forest resources are made 
periodically by provincial forest authorities and, with their co-operation, the federal 
Department of Forestry compiles the National Forest Inventory. The latest estimates 
of the total stand of timber, by province and region, appear in Table 2. These estimates 
are subject to constant revision as more accurate and complete inventories are compiled. 


The predominant part played by pulp and paper, lumber and other forest product 
industries in the development of Canada has resulted in a widespread tendency to evaluate 
the forest in terms of timber alone. However, a growing realization of the economic impor- 
tance of the forest for its non-commercial values, such as recreation and wildlife and water- 
shed protection, is bringing about increasing recognition of the true value of the forest and 
is thus developing a broader concept of forestry. 


* The sixth edition, 1961, is obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price $2.50. 


2.—Estimate of Standing Timber, by Type and Size and by Province and Region 


Coniferous Broadleaved Totals 


Province and Region Large | Small Large | Small 


Material'| Material] Total |Material'|Material:| Total 


Million 000 Million | Million 000 Million 


Large | Small 
Material!|Material2| Total 


Million 7000 =| Million 


cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords | cu. ft. 
Newfoundland............ 2,125) 136,400) 13,719 244 3,922 577 2,369] 140,322) 14,296 
abradGn. acccescccs cs 1,105 70,000 7,056 77 2,353 277 1,182 72,353 7,332 
Island RS Grianm ancora 1,020 66, 400 6,664 167 1,569 800) 1,187 67,969 6,964 
Prince Edward Island.... 20 1,829 175 7 800 75 27 2,629 250 
Nova Scotia.............. 2,149} 50,824 6,469 1,529} 20,988 3,313) 3,678} 71,812} 9,782 
New Brunswick,.......... 4,300 89,978 11, 948 2,652 26,713 4,923) 6,952) 116,691) 16,871 
Totats, ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES......00000 8,594) 279,031) 32,311 4,432) 62,423 8,888] 13,026) 331,454) 41,199 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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2.—Estimate of Standing Timber, by Type and Size and by Province and Region—concluded 


‘ ; Coniferous Broadleaved Totals 
EepEieay R ‘eis ere bole eee Li Small 
an egion arge ma: arge ma, Large Small 
Material!|Material?| Total |Material!|Material?|} Total Material! Material?| Total 
Million 000 Million | Million 000 Million |} Million 7000 =| Million 
cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords | cu. ft. 


(OG ee esareescnninedo cris 59,702} 290,220) 84,371) 17,472) 73,985 77,174) 364,205) 108,132 
Ontario® tages seasosae ss 21,584) 530,236) 66,654) 25,466] 228,825 47,050) 759,061) 111,570 


PROVINCES...........: 81,286] 820,456) 151,025 42,938) 302,810 124, 224/1,123,266) 219,702 
Manitobaviens25s: ik 1, 863 92,498 9,725 1,065 24,188 116,686] 12,846 
Saskatchewan............ 1,742) 128,686 12,681 3,174 84,909 213,595) 23,072 
TASertatr eee tn.cee tebe ctits 13,241} 207,720} 30,897) 12,843) 137,885 345,605} 54,960 

Torats, PRAIRIE 

PROVINCES....... Sens 16,846] 428,904) 53,303) 16,582) 246,982 83,428] 675,886) 90,878 
British Columbia......... 292,020} 766,021] 357,132) 14,337} 64,119 306,357; 830,140] 376,919 
Yukon Territory.......... 926] 76,000 7,386 180} 18,700 1,106} 94,700} 9,156 
Northwest Territories.... 600} 112,000) 10,120 424) 41,000 1,024} 153,000) 14,029 

Canada.............. 400, 272| 2,482,412] 611,277] 78,893) 726,024 479,165) 3,208,446) 751,883 

1 Ten inches D.B.H. or over (suitable for saw timber). 2 Four to nine inches (units of 85 cu. ft.). 


Tenure of Forest Land:—Corporations and private individuals own 9 p.c. of the 
productive forest land of Canada and 91 p.c. is in the possession of the Crown in the right 
of the federal or the provincial governments. Rights to cut Crown timber under lease or 
licence have been granted on 23 p.c. of the productive forest land; the remainder comprises 
unalienated productive forest areas and federal lands such as Indian reserves, military 
reserves, etc. 

Woodlots on the 480,903 farms (1961) across the country comprise about 3 p.c. of the 
total productive forest. These small wooded tracts, ranging in size from three or four acres 
to 200 or more acres, are among the most accessible forests in Canada. Also, the woodlots 
of Eastern Canada are, in general, highly productive because they lie in the southern part 
of the country and frequently occupy soils that are considerably higher in quality than 
those typical of the northern forests. 


3.—Tenure of Occupied Productive Forest Land, by Province 


(Net area in sq. miles) 


Federal 
Provincial Crown Land Crown Privately Owned Land Total 
Land Occupied 
Province or Territory © |_——_—___—__$——__|__ Pro- 
Leases | Permits Farm ductive 

and and Total Total Wood- Other Total Forest 

Licences Sales lots Land 
Newfoundland.......... aa 25,976 — 25,976 _ 31 1,715 1,746 27,722 
Labrador......... afeie cie.vth 19,219 _ 19,219 _ = _ — 19,219 
Geant: Sea 6,757 _- 6,757 _ $1 1,716 1,746 8,508 
Prince Edward Island..... — — — 3 417 388 80. 808 
Nova Scotia............0+. 1,148 19 1,167 31 2,130 9,525 11,655 12, 853 
New Brunswick........... 10,403 _ 10,403 413 1,923 10,459 12,382 23,198 
Quebec........... 77, 805 _ 77, 805 225 6,678 18, 436 25,114 103,144 
Ontarion,fisseases 83,903 _ 83,9191 96 5,086 11,105 16,191 100, 206 
Manitoba...... 1, 488 600 2,088 320 2,327 1,489 3,816 6, 224 
Saskatchewan... 1,815 1,000 2,815 592 2,216 2,081 4,297 7,704 
Alberta Sb aicsaus. 7,659 — 7,659 1,631 3,31 _ 3,317 12,607 
British Columbia... 3, 834 2,344 6,178 920 1,147 9,141 10,288 17,386 
Yukon Territory... i — —~ _ 5 _ 27 
Northwest Territories..... _ —_ — 2 — — -_ 2 
Canada........... 214,031 3,963 | 218,010 4,2582) 25,274 64,339 89,613 $11,881 
1 Includes 16 sq. miles of ‘‘other’’ provincial Crown land. 2 Of this total, 320 sq. miles are under lease or 


licence—293 sq. miles in Alberta, the 25 sq. miles in the Yukon Territory, and the 2 sq. miles in the Northwest 
Territories. 
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Section 3.—Forest Depletion 


General information on forest depletion and increment as well as statistics on forest 
fires and fire losses are presented in this Section. The scientific control of the influences 
that account for wastage, such as forest fires, insect pests, etc., is dealt with in Section 5. 


The average annual rate and cause of depletion of reserves of merchantable timber 
during the ten years 1953-62, together with data for the year 1962 are given in Table 4. 
Of the total depletion of the forests in the ten-year period, 86 p.c. was utilized and 14 p.c. 
was destroyed by fire. (Information on the extent of damage caused by agencies other 
than fire, such as insects, disease and natural mortality, is not available.) The average 
annual utilization of 3,232,353,000 cu. feet comprised 50 p.c. logs and bolts, 40 p.c. pulp- 
wood, over 8 p.c. fuelwood and almost 2 p.c. other products. A little over 4 p.c. of the 
total utilization was exported in the form of logs and bolts and pulpwood. 


The productive forests of Canada covering an area of 967,946 sq. miles constitute the 
reserve from which forest production will be obtained for many years to come. The 
supply of merchantable timber on this area is estimated at 751,883,000,000 cu. feet and 
the utilization in 1962 of 3,432,000,000 cu. feet therefore represented less than one half 
of one per cent of the supply. However, it should be noted that utilization does not 
occur evenly throughout the productive forest area but is concentrated on the relatively 
small area of occupied forest land (land under lease, licence or private ownership). Thus, 
overcutting may occur on many of these occupied areas, emphasizing the need for orderly 
management of all commercial forests if the forest industries are to maintain their important 
position in the Canadian economy. The more efficient utilization of cut timber is an 
important factor related to forest depletion, for there is little doubt that in the past too 
high a percentage of the sawn log was discarded. However, changes of great significance 
have taken place recently in the uses of wood, permitting the utilization of sizes, qualities 
and species previously considered unmerchantable. 


4.—Forest Utilization and Depletion, 1962 compared with Ten~Year Average 1953-62 


Percentage of 
Usable Wood Total Depletion 
Item * * 
verage verage 
1953-62 19628 1953-62 1964? 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
DD OMICSELE USE srererevercfeieveraie ete le wy rato lahe a eTetatol folate NSYE 1,608,424 | 1,882,885 42.8 52.9 
Texpored(. arsed gerpicise eee eee oe cit eee , 399 11,855 0.2 0.3 
Pulpwood— 
DOMeStIOUBO Fywsanct arc wees een een 1,153,597 1,138,933 30.7 32.0 
EXXported’. 5 stapes cece eae oat eee eee 128,933 104,119 3.4 2.9 
Huelwood ys: cje.acd mee nocs Mere ne eee enn 276,731 228, 456 7.4 6.4 
Other products... comes cancer eee 56, 269 65,554 1.5 1.8 
Totals, Utilization: .c-c- oe. ccs ence eee 3,232,303 3,431,802 86.0 96.5 
Wastage— 
By forest, fires. 054. sc ess oa eee eo eee eee 526, 220 125, 532 14.0 3.5 
Totals, Depletion:<;. 235). 53. dnote. sc es 8,758,573 | 3,557,334 100.0 100.0 


Forest Fire Statistics.—There were 7,670 forest fires reported in Canada during 
1963 but, although the number was 27.2 p.c. higher than the annual average for the previous 
ten years, fire losses were light. The total area burned was only 17 p.c. of the ten-year 
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average. 


Losses of saw timber and pulpwood volumes were only 9 p.c. and 25 p.c., respec- 


tively, of average losses. Estimated in monetary terms, damage amounted to less than 


half the annual average. 


5.—Forest Fire Losses, 1962 and 1963, compared with Ten-Year Average 1953-62 


VRIMUBISSRECA OS. cho crete s oie ciaivsislais ot oie aicibip wae sib. ece aio eee ee ares MeO as 
ATOSMINe OL. 1 GQ ACCES fg cee cess nie ee ialeleie cisisitionte wich nieve ota twee ae 


Young growth 
Cut-over lands 


Estimated Values Destroyed! 


Young growth 


WUtL-OV ETM ADOG scree titres NERS tie cee ls eer ESS oe abies 


Item 


se eeeee 


i i ei i cc i) 


Merchan table: timber scene anccs er gains e aaene Calta selene Ge ales 


ae 1962 1963 
6,031 6,285 7,670 
4” 886 5,450 6,545 
11145 835 17195 
2,699,810 || 863,585 | 470,008 
584,974 || 2987625 97,783 
559/716 | 154/798 | 1147336 
338,765 | 138,790 63,465 
1,216'355 || 2711372 | —-194°417 
448 137 61 
265,008 8, 200 22,367 
957/553 || 117/332 63,168 
13,734,464 || 6,977,748 | 4,265,926 
9°446°577 | 3.235.355 | 2.640.283 
2'703,241 || 13417618 | 785,651 
437/633 | '704’880 | 291/464 
1,147,013 | 1,619,895 | 6181528 
5,596,117 || 4,264,494 | 4,772,714 
19,330,581 | 11,242,242 | 9,038 640 
1,398,612 | 1,402,185 


1 Figures do not include such values as damage to soil, stream-flow, wildlife, recreation and tourist facilities. 


6.—Forest Fire Losses, by Province or Area, 1962 and 1963, compared with 


Ten-Year Average 1953-62 


Average 1953-62 1962 1963 
Provi Federal Land: FE nye F me F ave 
rovince or Federal Lands ighting ighting ighting 
: Area : Area : Area 
Fires Barmed cor Fires Bred Sed Fires Burned Pik 
Damage Damage Damage 
No. acres $ No. acres $ No. acres $ 
Province— 
Newfoundland............ 201} 121,089 937,709 148) 15,587 129,071 109 5,196 26,922 
Prince Edward Island 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
INGA SCOLIA Sn eee east 360 7,502 140,679 435 5,012 376,974 376 2,299 22,552 
New Brunswick.......... 271) 12,949 212, 283 355| 47,082 790,683 376 2,388 38, 885 
Quebecyatameccr notes 919} 206,773} 2,464,245 1,249) 493,033] 6,048,886 1,172] 96,220} 3,566,242 
Ontario kta asters 4 ot 1,371} 205,464} 5,312,929 1,521} 13,804 778,788 1,885} 56,138) 1,831,430 
Manitobadacccecrrsato: ons. 334) 514,841) 1,198,813 285| 175,984 684,554 443) 70,477 188,912 
Saskatchewan............ 219} 285,093 747, 825 289| 15,629 294, 630 255| 141,507 772,746 
MIDEYLASseye Mees aes « 339} 191,120} 2,794,666 278 4,506 852, 348 554| 17,609} 1,466,334 
British Columbia......... 1,822} 452,967) 4,692,403 1,536} 45,617) 1,022,145 2,345) 46,346 975, 156 
Federal Lands— 
Yukon Territory.......... 62] 197,781 280,541 46} 19,855 29,619 44; 11,679 55,615 
Northwest Territories. ... 78| 497,641 505,144 82} 26,325 218, 828 69} 19,897 89,194 
National Parks........... 36 5,986 40 , 755) 48 847 14,756 29 186 3,854 
Indian Mands*-se.0.. cr. re 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Other Federa] Lands 
(incl. military areas).... 19 604 2,589 13 304 960 13 59 798 


1 Not reported. 


2 Included in provincial figures. 
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In 1963 lightning accounted for 31 p.c. of all forest fires and 51 p.c. of the total area 
burned. Thus, more than two thirds of the fires and nearly one half of the area burned 
resulted from human error. Persons engaged in recreational activities were responsible 
for the greatest proportion of man-caused fires. 


7.—Forest Fires, by Cause, 1962 and 1963 


Cause 1962 1963 Cause 1962 1963 
No p.c No p.c No p.c No p.c 
Recreation.............. 1,675 27} 2,080 DTA AMCOnCIAL Vee sie esieressrrs 231 4 323 4 
Settlement. scsi ces + 604 10 864 11 |} Miscellaneous known...] 1,185 19 1,040 13 
Woods operations........ 289 5 124 2))| Laghtning<scnacsies once 1,622 26} 2,351 ol 
Other industrial Winkmowitesecere oer 279 4 240 3 
operations............- 95 1 279 4 —— ad 

MRALIWAYS cccitecisiete vi Soret e 217 3 231 3 

Public projects........... 88 1 138 2 Totals......:04:6000 000% 6,285 | 100| 7,670 | 100 


Section 4.—Statistics of Forest and Allied Industries* 


This Section is concerned with the many industries employed in the felling of timber 
in the forest and its transformation into the numerous utilitarian shapes and forms required 
in modern living. The basic industries provide the raw materials for sawmills, pulp and 
paper mills and for a wide range of secondary industries that convert the products of the 
basic industries into more highly manufactured goods such as veneers and plywoods, sash 
and doors, furniture, and a vast range of industries using wood in any form in their pro- 
cesses. These industries, especially the pulp and paper industry and the lumber industry, 
contribute substantially to the value of the export trade of Canada and thereby provide 
the exchange necessary to pay for a large share of the imports purchased from other 
countries, particularly the United States. 


Statistics of employment, salaries and wages paid, value of shipments, etc., in the 
wood industries as a whole are shown for Canada and the provinces in Chapter XVI on 
Manufactures; these figures and those included in the following tables are based on the 
revised standard industrial classification and new establishment concept, explained in the 
Manufactures Chapter. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


The forests of Canada provide the raw materials for its sawmills, pulp mills, veneer 
mills, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, as well as the logs, pulpwood and bolts for export 
in unmanufactured state, and fuelwood, poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining 
timber, piling and other primary products that are finished in the woods ready for use or 
export. Minor forest products, such as Christmas trees, help to swell the total. 


Tables 8 and 9 show the distribution of the estimated volume of wood cut in the 
forests of Canada in recent years by province and by type of product. 


* The 1965 Year Book, at pp. 511-517, includ i i “ i * 
World Markets”. pp includes a special article on ‘‘Canadian Forest Products and Changing 
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8.—Volume of Wood Cut, by Province, 1959-63 


Province or Territory 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 


Newfoundland..............0seeeee eee e cece eee e es 96, 695 126,702 98,014 74,649 89,027 
Prince Edward Island............cseccecseseseenes 10,594 10, 834 10,157 5,514 6,045 


Nova Scotia. Beno See evant cdib/ dials  S's:s afele 89,612 98,095 96,747 81,907 84,176 
New Brunswick. pare 172,602 187, 297 193,346 140,627 198,252 
Quebec batters Sebi agers iss ste 877,158 879,914 914,096 876,043 913,542 
Ontario LU aiis bese tats Sats'e ; 531,528 541,329 494,048 519,414 535, 082 
BTCC oe DAO ARO oe " 51,766 45,255 37, 602 53,160 36, 836 
Saskatchewan...........e-eeseeeees : 44,621 49, 860 44,036 47,844 38,319 
Alberta Elo .eie rs Peet eer eeee eens Srkoe ant 135,003 148, 485 118,390 131,706 133, 472 
BrtigheC olin Dig sane cine oye sors Ral tele ees eels ..| 1,173,965 1,337,997 1,295,038 1,496, 832 1,621,649 
Yukon and Northwest Territories........... oes 2,848 5,697 1,815 4,106 3,965 

Canadas csc ec Censor as cae cy ..| 3,186,387 | 3,431,465 | 3,303,289 | 3,431,802 | 3,660,365 


a 


= 9.—Volume of Wood Cut, by Type of Product, 1959, 1962 and 1963 


——— ——————————————————— 
Ss 0 0 6 me 


1959 1962 1963 
Type of Product 

Quantity | Equivalent} Quantity | Equivalent] Quantity | Equivalent 

Reported or} Volume in | Reported or} Volume in | Reported or| Volume in 

Estimated | M cu. ft.! | Estimated | M cu. ft.! | Estimated | M cu. ft.} 

Logs and bolts..........-- Mft.b.m.| 8,573,080 1,650,176 9,934, 202 1,894,740 9,903, 163 2,083,839 
Pulpwood cord | 14,357,139 1,241,089 | 14,624,151 1,243,052 | 15,501,910 1,318, 473 
Fuelwood ce 3,116,424 249,314 2,816,193 225, 296 2,530,022 202,403 
Poles and piling... i 974, 802 14, 622 1,725,813 25, 887 1,258,772 18,881 
Round mining timber......... cord 101,976 8,670 67,479 5,716 36,965 3,141 
Fence posts.... : .. No. | 10,448,214 13,072 | 13,481,772 16,178 | 18,584,648 22,557 
Fence rails........ suas hee 1,410,423 1,411 894,063 894 732,575 733 
Wood for charcoal..?.......... cord 36,500 2,920 39,500 3,160 46,000 3,680 
Miscellaneous roundwood..M. cu. ft. 5,113 5,113 16,879 16,879 6,658 6,658 
Totals...... Prenntts Andnoxfus aed 3,186,387 ton 3,431,802 A 8,660,365 


1In estimating the annual cut, certain factors have been used to convert commercial units to cubic feet. The 
factor for logs and bolts for the British Columbia coastal region is 175 cu. ft. per M ft. b.m. logscale and for the 
remainder of Canada 200; the factor for rough pulpwood and round mining timber is 85, for fuelwood and wood for 
charcoal 80, poles and piling 15, hewn railway ties 5, fence posts 1.2 and fence rails 1. 


Subsection 2.—Wood Industries 


Sawmill Industry.—Lumber is by far thefmost important single product of the 
sawmill industry (which includes tie mills) in both quantity shipped and value. Table 
10 gives provincial production, shipments and value of lumber from sawmills in addition 
to the value of shipments of all sawmill products and by-products in 1963. The quantity 
and value of lumber shipments from sawmills, by species, is shown in Table 11. It may 
be noted that the quantities of lumber produced are much higher than the quantities 
shipped; this is mainly due to the fact that a considerable volume of lumber is custom 
sawn by mills (classified in the sawmill industry) for the account of planing mills (classified 
in the sash, door and planing mill industry), or for wholesalers and dealers who report the 


corresponding shipments. 
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10.—Lumber Production and Shipments and Value of All Shipments of the Sawmill 
Industry, by Province, 1963 


Lumber Value of 
Shipments of 
Province or Territory All Products 


5 Quantity Value of and 
Production Shipped Shipments | By-products 


M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $000 $'000 


Newifoun dlan dise.658.<.cpetae terle oa.eehoae 2 15,734 1,073 1,346 
Prince Edward Island ee 2,695 174 243 
Nova Scotia.......... es i 162,612 10,879 13,798 
News Brinsyackss. tascas code eieeste cr an 268,576 18,515 23,760 
Quebeoy- a... b. eae ado ae oeide ieee oh te re 1,079,774 78,656 94,080 
QNEBTIO. ne sie cehatuiia + + curtain ty «Lome viel hone ae 610,175 50,671 61,274 
IW Eek rhi fo) of: em Gem O hood HOprsaU Oo coma AGb DOS na abo b ron. aae 13,257 689 970 
Baskatchewaneae ccc scree mere c wonlontecte site ete 18,590 897 2,132 
CAND ONG. 4 c.d:c tvs Se Ra « Depicts Ne: «fe atc See iae se 192,085 10,200 14,822 
Brivishi@oliumbiace acetone eeu ieee meee 6,616, 468 6,378, 102 421,959 477,983 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................000. 8,144 5,805 299 351 

Cama d aie fsiisteitth Sak ce enee See 9,489, 025 8,747,405 594,012 690,759 


11.— Quantity and Value of Lumber Shipments of the Sawmill Industry, by Species, 1963 


Kind of Wood Quantity Value Kind of Wood Quantity Value 

M ft. bm} $°000 “Mit. bm. | $7000 
a seek ae ea ah eee apes ee Wellowsbirebadais eeceeiecce co 125,322 14, 436 

OUPLAS TT. iwiecs-vistele vince s verebeote : , 579 ,6 

Hagilgek.:,, 6.200000... 0 eae 1,803,089 | 119,070 || Maple. 2-2..-------209 2-2 020 Aa ie ee 
Cedar. 2 ec SE 617,091 | 51,143 | Redpine...................... 30, 677 2,680 
Wihitepine’ @ cae ceemeeancchbiate 313, 858 284840) Other Siasosatec eke ee ae 468,591 29,393 
Balsam Lin sire xen aoe testa cone ercters 181, 242 11, 464 | 
Jack pines haere tes se omer 279,144 17,480 Totals. goss cet ccx- 8,747,405 594,012 


“Shingle Mills.—Most of the shingles and shakes produced in Canada are from 
British Columbia mills. Of the total of 2,139,000 squares valued at $25,146,000 shipped 
in 1963, British Columbia produced 2,109,000 squares valued at $24,948,000; Quebec, 
18,000 squares valued at $125,000; and the Maritime Provinces, 12,000 squares valued at 
$73,000. 


Veneer and Plywood Industries.—The production of hardwood veneer and ply- 
wood in Canada is confined largely to the eastern provinces and softwood veneer and 
plywood are produced almost entirely in British Columbia. For the latter, Douglas fir 
is most commonly utilized because of the availability of large-diameter logs of this species 
from which large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. At the same time, veneers of 
Canadian manufacture are not confined to species native to Canada. A number of im- 
ported woods of decorative value are veneered successfully and provide the builder and 
furniture manufacturer with a wide choice of materials. These products have become 
almost indispensable in construction and the manufacture of many common products 
and output continues to increase to supply the heavy demand from both domestic and 


export markets. Exports of veneer and plywood produced in Canada reached a record 
$66,660,484 in 1964. 
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12.—Veneer and Plywood Shipments, by Type, 1961-63 


1961 1962 ‘ 1963 
Type Not over Over Not over Over Not over Over 
1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch |} 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch 
VIGO ea Sniseaanonanns M sq. ft. 641,590 456,549 845,453 592,087 914,558 748, 046 
$ 18,469, 432 5,218,141 | 22,901,197 5,078,395 | 24,623,608 6,946,192 
Softwood. ®.isc:iscse.. M sq. ft. 7,745 374,159 8,414 493,817 9,387 623,613 
$ 107,960 | 3,095,698 110,560 2,758,631 117,268 4,298, 235 
TEV G hycele(s Inqnamengeaanod M sq. ft. 633, 845 82,390 837, 039 98,270 905,171 124, 433 
$ 18,361,472 2,117,443 | 22,790,637 2,319,764 | 24,506,340 2,647,957 
Plywood (1/4 inch basis).M sq. ft. 1,902,806 2,062,104 2,250,013 
$ 105,615,894 123, 663, 256 140, 989, 759 
SOLEMOOU cn ease aieonm opets M sq. ft. 1,628,386 1,739, 663 1, 885, 923 
$ 79,036,585 89, 6438, 407 103, 559, 405 
Hard wO0d <avrriets erie oro» M sa. ft. 274, 420 322,441 364,090 
d $ 26,579,309 34,019, 849 37,480,354 


ne 


Other Wood Industries.—There are nine separate industries, other than the saw- 
mills, the shingle mills and the veneer and plywood mills, included in the “wood industries’’, 
most of which obtain from the sawmills and veneer and plywood mills the raw materials 
that they transform into planed or matched lumber, doors, windows, laminated structures, 
prefabricated buildings, boxes, barrels, caskets, etc. The wood industries, however, do 
not include every industry into which wood enters as a raw material; wood is an important 
raw material in the manufacture of furniture, agricultural implements, musical instruments, 
etc., industries which, as proven by experience, are more correctly classified under other 
groups. 

Among the nine industries, the sash, door and planing mills group and the hardwood 
flooring group are the most important, accounting for about 75 p.c. of the shipments of 
goods of own manufacture and of the revenues and custom work reported by these industries. 
These two groups, producing products required in the construction of houses and apart- 
ments, have shared in the high activity in that field in recent years. In 1963, the value of 
sash, windows and window units shipped was $36,365,000, of wooden doors $26,273,000, 
and of window or door frames $6,526,000; shipments of hardwood flooring were 66,480 M 
ft. b.m. valued at $11,785,000, and of parquet flooring or hardwood tiles 10,492,000 
sq. feet valued at $1,857,000. Production by the sash, door and planing mill group was 
down slightly from 1962 but that by the flooring group continued its upward trend. Other 
important products of the wood-using industries included planed and matched lumber 
amounting to 1,228,341 M ft. b.m. valued at $90,119,000, laminated structures valued at 
$8,272,000, kitchen cabinets and units valued at $13,676,000, and prefabricated buildings 
at $17,930,000. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The manufacture of pulp and paper has been the leading industry in Canada for many 
years and the postwar development of the industry has more than kept pace with the 
vast industrial growth of the nation. Pulp and paper stands first among all industries in 
net value of shipments, in exports, in total wages paid and in capital invested. It is the 
largest consumer of electric energy and the largest industrial buyer of goods and services, 
including transportation, in the land. The industry has a newsprint output more than 
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three times that of any other country and provides over 41 p.c. of the world’s newsprint 
needs. Among Canada’s exports, the value of newsprint is larger than that of any other 
single commodity, the United States absorbing 87 p.c. (1963). 


There are three classes of mills in the industry; in 1963, 28 were making pulp only, 
24 were making paper only and 74 were combined pulp and paper mills. The industry 
includes several forms of industrial activity—operations in the woods with pulpwood as a 
product, the manufacture of pulp and paper of all kinds, and the manufacture of paper- 
boards. Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber 
on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber manufacturers divert a portion of 
their spruce and balsam logs to pulp mills. Only a small percentage of the pulpwood cut in 
Canada is exported in raw or unmanufactured form. 


Some plants that are included in the pulp and paper industry also convert paper into 
stationery and other processed paper products, but this conversion within the pulp and 
paper industry represents only a small part of Canada’s production of converted papers 
and boards, the bulk of which is made in special converting mills classified in other industrial 
groups. Principal statistics of these industries are given in Chapter XVI on Manufactures. 


13.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1957-63 


Pulpwood 
Used 
Year Production! in Exports Imports 


_S——— ee |X | 


’000 cords 000 cords ’000 cords 000 cords 


OEY Rock adincedaenedcsennndndccanduadaks esadcundoLoce 14,968 13,367 1,800 180 
IMEI Gpcacendasoduonostends an00os sneddtenocuosoepnos + 12,759 12,624 1,286 147 
GBD stetepete afoiecereje/oralerals, hase ’s/s:ateiais chyele etetaetteetsrecieme ate nets 14,357 13,535 1,107 148 
LOG OIE 5 sate 'e:alsi’w a\ojova sieYe aise lasptetele osrelaisicherans sfereieiei nels stereo 13,997 14,116 1,152 228 
DOG torctciwrerctalerera'e stevelaloleis¥\evarele) gioiaie’etsiate etetavevetere stots evetateltiete 15,474 14, 437 1,151 207 
LOG Zi rascrayetetsrais oleresretoinleisters eteresetarolefeiche nistareticlaels oreteterrstete 14,624 14, 883 1,225 150 
1963... ..cseesceecececsecceccecccnsccesteeseresessess 15,547P 14,982 1,113 130 


1 Given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood; not including wood residue. 


Pulp Production.—The manufacture of pulp, the second stage in this industry, is 
carried on by mills producing pulp only and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp 
mills in conjunction with paper mills to provide their own raw material. Such mills usually 
manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, supplemented by 
balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most suitable species for the 
production of all but the best types of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is most commonly carried on at the pulp 
mill although there are a number of rossing mills operating on an independent basis, chiefly 
for the purpose of saving freight on material intended for export. Pulpwood is commonly 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood 


contains approximately 85 cu. feet of solid wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 95 cu. 
feet. 


The manufacture of the 12,474,107 tons of pulp produced in 1963 entailed the use of 
14,982,487 cords of rough pulpwood and the equivalent of 2,947,060 rough cords of other 
wood (i.e., sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, sawdust, butts, cores, etc.). 
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14.—Mill Shipments of Pulp, Mechanical and Chemical, 1957-63 


Groundwood Pulp Chemical Pulps |} Total Pulp Shipments! 
Year (i a i 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

000 tons $7000 ’000 tons $000 ’000 tons $000 
POD {err aeatelatrsivesiinaacis esis cael ecvs ease 295 20,380 2,434 313, 896 2,752 334, 962 
LOOS Septet oben ee cc cc.cla tie cles 264 18,104 2,312 306, 866 2,595 325, 587 
QDS sasiiweovicree mare enerss 281 18,902 2,638 340, 854 2,938 360, 294 
LOBOS ca.c> Se peeeiaee « =o alan aeietnere 267 18,252 2,795 349, 694 3,084 368, 598 
LOG) oars doers ets pesieewreny 260 17,665 3,048 374,221 3,335 392,078 
ANG Se ae arse aye si ess 5.556 6:5 0/5satser 5 & 287 20,201 3,377 415,937 3,690 436,920 
DOGS Rs sacs t he ttcs bres o82s 285885 287 19,612 3,708 458,773 4,023 479,040 


1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 


- 15.—Pulp Production, by the Chief Producing Provinces, 1957-63 


British Other 
Columbia | Provinces! 


000 tons 7000 tons 000 tons 7000 tons ’000 tons 


Year Quebec Ontario 


DY es re Saab 30 OF Gri FIG SOI SOR OOF Ce ae 4,606 2,746 1,376 1,697 10,425 
MOS reacties cm tae cleissieiciisie vaceoce SOOCO G 4,223 2,736 1,454 1,724 10,187 
17 ee pnorpDpEEpDOSAOMOp EOC ODTOTicooCERRERsnonas 4,374 2,758 1,927 1,773 10, 832 
ST nee 0) Scine SURED EEO OB OBy DOD P DOGS ONRBdaAap cree 4, 469 2,967 2,124 1,901 11,461 
| Udi bee dade Hon AGUA cho eO AM ROBASODEeDeHOOR AOA E 4,578 2,981 2,256 1,964 11,779 
Ui Gadi lanodoadssoaee SSO O DU DDD SEMCANeUBones 4,611 3,052 2,411 2,059 12,133 
WDGS teeters es eee SO OD DHOUOUCETEE HOD RATOODO 4,732 3,074 2,501 2,167 12,474 
1 Prince Edward Island is the only province in which there is no production. 2 The differences between 


these figures and the quantities of mill shipments given in Table 14 represent the amounts of pulp further manu- 
factured by the reporting companies. 


Pulp Exports.—The main market for Canadian pulp is the United States. For many 
years this market alone has absorbed between 75 p.c. and 90 p.c. of such exports. 


16.—Exports of Pulp to Britain, United States and All Countries, 1955-64 


Britain United States All Countries 
Year ; 
Quantity Value Quantity Value . Quantity Value 
$ 
TD5a eo eax cae acwclnscwe oe 280,575 34,814,098 1,868,804 | 233,796,779 2,366,183 297,304,069 
LODO Ri diy ncnesadeseecs 244,164 29,762,920 1,919,634 245,080,531 2,374,013 304,536,497 
HOD Ts tx. eee s aaielaneven © 225, 482 28,662, 202 1,847,364 235, 258, 142 2,282,656 292,406, 102 
LOSES toe cceeaseestes 216,147 24,666,398 1,832,521 239, 874,495 2,219,314 285,448,649 
RODS, cocge out cease ane 217,386 24,726,915 1,966,480 254,049,124 2,450,027 311,252,798 
yA LURE Pe eT oct rormice 282,747 82,203,019 1,999,755 256,170,127 2,601, 457 325,121,572 
LOGUE... oo walotateonl orescvtess caucus 278, 846 31,022,948 2,176,585 268,949,199 2,868,844 346, 660,713 
ADODcpercisia sclalcleios Mabe ee 251,742 27,722,704 2,398, 802 298,166,025 3,044, 458 369, 902,423 
5 Ch RE Ea et 279, 834 31,620,935 2,505, 669 309, 915,338 3,339,492 405, 292,428 
ROS ork oie vinre steve als ctelsy ciate 338, 663 38,463,540 2,676,940 346,016,962 3,636,281 460, 853,921 
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World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports of pulp for 
certain countries of the world are shown for 1962 and 1963 in Table 17. It is estimated 
that these countries produce over three quarters of the world supply of pulp. 


17.—Production, Exports and Imports of Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1962 and 1963 
(Source: FAO Year Book of Forest Products Statistics) 


1962 1963 
Country 

Production | Exports Imports | Production} Exports Imports 

000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 

Camadalrsitcs vsanes cutee doer clewlines 11,925 3, 044 63 12,424 3,339 64 
Wnitedi(Statest.....ncas mie acetenc 27, 832 1,186 2,519 29, 427 1,422 2,776 
Binlantd Pacer cceeioe soem aateitr eerste e 4,906 1, 883 2 5,317 2,135 47 
INOTIVU EVs tereisietesncsts oierel cco ercfaucielelolcrehers ave 1,615 844 43 1,757 863 56 
Sweden ince eainecatasia meee 5,719 3,181 3 6,384 3, 537 7 


1 Production figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Table 15 because of a different basis of calculation. 
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Paper Production.—During 1963 there were 98 establishments producing paper and 
paperboard in Canada. In addition to newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly developed 
production of fine paper, wrapping paper, tissues, paperboard and other cellulose products. 


18.—Shipments of Basic Paper and Paperboard, by Type, 1957-63 


Newsprint Paper Book and Writing Paper Wrapping Paper 
Year 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

000 tons $7000 000 tons $000 000 tons $000 
bb arog Bad Bc seeedeae aac 6,317 724,613 330 85,793 264 57,415 
LQTS Heprereretatee hereto a clctetere ters ib ote olelete stots 5,982 694,067 344 91,402 273 60, 858 
SONG Pemeriarelniscdersicie cate cicciac man cine saa 6,371 732,849 72 99,316 310 66, 258 
BQCO RG rel dee cle ease catata stort stale elarste stale 6,773 793,470 401 105,915 301 65,918 
NOGU Asoc doilec Soccee ee ctecuvele ofc he 6,674 803, 732 417 112, 283 309 66,731 
POGAR Sale «cee Cee Os a weiskietee te 6,648 819,078 434 119,405 323 69, 892 
VOCS ORI PRs «ale Ree aoe. kde else ate 6, 639 809, 247 460 126,651 334 72,457 

Paperboard All Other Papers Totals 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


000 tons $’000 000 tons $'000 000 tons $'000 
830 120, 455 132 22,399 7,873 1,010,675 
882 128,033 141 20, 227 7,622 994, 587 
924 135,927 139 21, 862 8,116 1,056,212 
973 141,321 133 21, 247 8,581 1,127,871 
1,018 149, 532 140 24,132 8,558 1,156,410 
1,092 156,995 164 25,128 8,661 1,190,498 
1,214 175,184 178 27,375 8,825 1,210,914 


Quebec produced almost 43 p.c. of the total basic paper and paperboard made in 1963, 
Ontario over 28 p.c., British Columbia over 13 p.c. and Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the remainder. 


19.—Shipments of Basic Paper and Paperboard, by Province, 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 
Province 

Quantity Value - Quantity Value 

’000 tons $000 000 tons $000 
UCD EC Fars a kia sd cacao aoe: ne se ee Te See eae rna eters 3,765 504,061 3,798 509,685 
Ontario tesa iseira . iteshintw ch lea diac ss das peeecemarts 2,516 376,444 2,527 384, 603 
BritishtColum big: Mans oie eset adulce s octobre ecene sar 1,161 157,097 1,201 155,599 
Other provinces res corr cee se cee erates neil tee 1,219 152,896 1,299 161,026 
UT YC EP) eet nes Annan ar 8,661 1,190,498 8,825 1,210,914 


1 Prince Edward Island is the only province in which there is no production. 
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Newsprint Exports.—Total exports of newsprint from Canada in the years 1955-64 
are given in Table 20. 


20.—Exports of Newsprint to Britain, United States and All Countries, 1955-64 
——————————————— aaninninininnnnInIEEIED INTEND 


Britain United States All Countries 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
1ObGtaae tet ee cece 286 , 343 33,013, 480 5,027,767 | 578,322,418 5,763,167 | 665,876,987 
LGD GM tata sccis are creraretersate rs as 347,905 41,531,514 5,218,911 615,941,551 5,967,194 708 , 384, 822 
QS 7a arsrctate elec iasere ore ais 371,870 44,009,073 5,058,229 610, 290, 208 5,900, 625 715,489,761 
IGGS is saicecateiciecieea 389,000 46,476,034 4,880,985 590, 167, 442 5, 682, 832 690, 209, 468 
1G Oerettes s\ciepertecisers!e ser 393, 942 51,585, 851 5,091,770 614, 706, 362 5,910,173 722,271, 166 
VOGO setters cinatermeeteass (8 © 460,537 60,162,971 5,229,909 | 631,230,363 6,190,286 | 757,930,406 
AGE oaaaneonocosoneage 456, 962 59, 293,740 5, 228, 156 629,791,521 6, 253,717 761,312,790 
DN OG2 Hrateje crotacteltattts« evsje es 481, 822 63, 452,326 5,227,006 633, 037, 421 6,148,294 753,059,629 
JOOS iattercse wicket aete ie ere tovare 458, 814 60,212,940 5,251,125 636 , 086, 302 6,211,946 759 , 989,558 
MOG Se cere occas aeictarevaneiassiovorew 480 , 332 61,791,304 5,675,627 689, 405, 679 6,815, 629 834, 646,119 


World Newsprint Statistics.—Since 1913 Canada has led the world in the export of 
newsprint. Figures for the leading producing countries for the two latest years available 
are given in Table 21 and 1939 figures are included for comparative purposes. The six 
countries listed accounted for over 71 p.c. of the estimated world production in 1963, Canada 
contributing over 41 p.c. 


21.—Estimated WorldjNewsprint]Production’andjExperts, by[Leading Countries, 
1939, 1962 and 1963 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


Production Exports 
Country 
1939 1962 1963 1939 1962 1963 

’000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 7000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 
Canada). 2888 2c SONG. hada 3,175 6,691 6,630 25935 6,169 6,100 
United ss taahestreretett meet aire 939 2,154 2,218 13 109 118 
LSFaRGH ING Son canospubccondosdcouoooNGd 848 734 753 42 27 26 
inland Sav dentate oc eteut meneeiaees 550 969 1,009 433 895 907 
MWOEdEIs hose eesloss commiemsetae tetas 306 694 708 199 452 474 
NOD WHY Stacie es ctiekineinee cateninaet 222 259 300 188 201 233 


1 Figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Tables 18 and 20 because of different bases of calculation. 


Subsection 4.—Paper-Using Industries 


The paper-using group is comprised of five industries (asphalt roofing manufacturers, 
folding box and set-up box manufacturers, corrugated box manufacturers, paper bag 
manufacturers, and miscellaneous paper converters) engaged primarily in manufacturing 
commodities of paper and paperboard. Establishments engaged in printing, publishing, 
bookbinding and the allied graphic arts also consume large quantities of these materials 
but are grouped separately on p. 533. 
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Some paper-using establishments purchase paper as a raw material from the pulp and 
paper industry and merely subject it to some form of treatment to fit it for further manu- 
facture in another industry; this occurs in the manufacture of coated, sensitized or cor- 
rugated paper. Other firms purchase paper and subject it to treatment to fit it for a definite 
final use such as in the manufacture of asphalt roofing or waxed wrapping paper. Another 
large group uses paper and paperboard as a raw material for conversion into paper bags, 
boxes, envelopes and other commodities, 


The manufacture of containers and packages of various kinds has grown very rapidly 
since ways have been found of converting tough and cheap paper stocks into strongly made 
boxes which are replacing wooden crates and packing cases. Small attractive paper con- 
tainers for use in the retail trade are now in common use and their manufacture constitutes 
an important branch of the paper-using industries. A number of establishments specializing 
in the production of plastic bags (cellulose, polyethylene, etc.) are included with the paper 
bag manufacturers. 


Composition roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt or 
tar and in some cases coated with a mineral surfacing, is being used increasingly as a 
substitute for metal roofing, wooden shingles and siding materials. Establishments classed 
as roofmg manufacturers also produce a large proportion of the floor tiles manufactured in 
this country. 


Important products manufactured by establishments classed in the miscellaneous 
paper converters industry are envelopes, waxed paper for packaging, clay coated and 
enamelled paper and board, aluminum foil laminated with paper or board, paper cups, 
facial tissues, sanitary napkins, paper towels and napkins, food trays, toilet tissue, etc. 
Principal statistics of the paper converting industries are given in Chapter XVI on 
Manufactures. 


Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.—The printing, publishing and allied 
industries group is made up of six closely related industries: printing and bookbinding, 
including commercial printers and bookbinders; lithographing, comprised of commercial 
printing plants using principally the offset printing process; engraving, stereotyping and 
electrotyping, including photo-engraving; trade composition or type-setting for printers; 
printing and publishing, comprised of publishers who operate printing plants; and 
“publishers only”, including establishments primarily engaged in publishing and which do 
no printing. 

The revenue resulting from the manufacturing activities of all establishments classed 
in this group (excluding revenue from auxiliary activities such as trade, etc.) amounted to 
$960,525,000 in 1963, an increase of nearly 4 p.c. over 1962. The revenue from commercial 
and specialty printing was up about 6 p.c. to $449,012,000 in the same comparison. The 
important individual revenue items to commercial printers in 1963 were printed advertising 
($103,082,000), the printing of newspapers and periodicals for publishers ($44,713,000), 
continuous forms and individual gummed sets ($44,310,000), printed books and blank 
books ($32,467,000), greeting cards ($21,972,000), and tags, shipping and merchandise 
($20,647,000). 

The revenue from publishing (publishing and printing or publishing only) advanced 
to $449,839,000 from $438,672,000 or by 2.5 p.c. The advertising revenue to publishers of 
newspapers and periodicals of all kinds was $313,307,000, the net revenue from sales or 
subscriptions was $107,092,000, and the revenue from book publishing $28,157,000, all 
of which items were substantially higher than in 1962. 

Other revenues reported within this group of industries resulted mainly from specialized 
services such as plate-making, type-setting, etc., and showed little variation in total from 
the preceding year. 
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Section 5.—Forest Administration, Research and Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Forestry Program 


Administration.—The Federal Government is responsible through several depart- 
ments and agencies for the protection and administration of the forest resources of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and of other federal lands such as the National Parks, 
Indian reserves, military areas and forest experiment stations. 


Under the Department of Forestry Act (SC 1960, c. 41), the Minister of Forestry’s 
duties, powers and functions extend to and include ‘‘all matters over which the Parliament 
of Canada has jurisdiction relating to the forest resources of Canada’’. The main functions 
of the Department in the forestry sphere include: (1) provision for the conduct of research 
relating to the protection, management and utilization of the forest resources of Canada 
and the better utilization of forest products; (2) undertaking, promoting or recommending 
measures for the encouragement of public co-operation in the protection and wise use of 
the forest resources of Canada; (3) co-operating with provincial governments and others 
by means of agreements relating to forestry matters; (4) provision of forest surveys and 
advice relating to the protection and management of federally administered forest lands; 
and (5) assuming responsibility for forest protection and management on federal lands at 
the request of the department or agency concerned. The Act provides for the establish- 
ment of research facilities and of forest experimental areas on federal lands. 


Effective Apr. 1, 1965, recommendations of a major departmental reorganization 
study were implemented, eliminating the previous Branch structure of the Department 
and creating a framework designed to produce better co-ordination of research effort.* 
To meet its forestry responsibilities, the Department now maintains an Advisory Group 
to the Deputy Minister, whose main responsibilities are to develop policies and long- 
range plans for forest research, forest products research, forest economics and other such 
matters as federal-provincial relations and liaison with the forest industries and the 
academic community. A Directorate of Program Co-ordination provides national co- 
ordination of forestry research programs and supervises national research services at 
Ottawa. Research institutes and laboratories plan and execute fundamental research 
within prescribed fields, supporting and complementing the regional research programs 
carried out in the Department’s seven administrative regions—Newfoundland, the 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba-Saskatchewan, Alberta~Yukon Territory—North- 
west Territories, and British Columbia. The Department conducts forest surveys on 
federal lands throughout Canada and provides advice and assistance regarding forest 
management to the administering agencies. It also provides for the management of 
forests including timber disposal in certain areas on behalf of other government depart- 
ments, the most important of these being the military training area, Camp Gagetown, in 
New Brunswick. Co-operation is extended to the External Aid Office in administering 
technical assistance programs involving forest surveys in other countries. The Department 
maintains comprehensive information, editorial and library services. The public informa- 
tion program includes the production and distribution of a number of publications designed 
to increase public awareness of the importance of Canada’s forest resources and the need 
for conserving them; the distribution of research publications and the interpretation of 
the scientific work of the Department to industry and the general public; the dissemination 
of departmental and forestry information to the press, radio and television; the production 
of exhibits, displays and posters; and the maintenance of a photographic library dealing 
with forestry subjects. 


The Department’s Research functions and the Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements 
program are described in the following paragraphs. 


pine Department of Forestry also includes, under the administration of a separate Assistant Deputy Minister, 
a division responsible for rural development under authority of the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development 
Act (ARDA) and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, described at pp. 448-450; the administration of the 
Feed Grain Assistance Regulations, described at p. 466, is also a responsibility of the Department. 
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Research on Silviculture, Tree Biology and Fire.—The objects of such research 
are (1) to provide basic information on the characteristic occurrence, growth, development 
and behaviour of forest tree species throughout the wide range of forest types and envi- 
ronmental conditions of Canada and (2) to develop and test new or improved methods for 
use in forest management and forest fire control. The programs are conducted through 
the seven regional offices across Canada, often in co-operation with other federal depart- 
ments, provincial forest authorities, other research agencies, universities and industry. 


Many of the silvicultural studies involve (a) assessing the factors responsible for the 
success or failure of natural regeneration following various cutting methods and treatment 
of seedbeds, (b) comparing different methods of seeding and planting, and (c) determining 
the effects of different methods of intermediate cutting on the development of residual 
trees and stands. Studies are made of successional changes in most of the important 
forest types. Application of silvicultural techniques as well as research in regulation of 
cut and in methods of protection is aimed at determining how forests may be maintained 
at the highest levels of production. The relationships between forest growth and site are 
being studied with a view to the assessment of long-term productivity. The requirements 
of light, temperature and moisture that will produce optimum conditions for growth and 
development are being determined for the seedlings of many important species of trees. 
The physiological processes of growth and reproduction are under investigation for a 
limited number of species. In tree breeding, superior strains are selected or developed and 
there is a continual improvement in propagation and breeding techniques. Research in 
forest land encompasses forest geography and land classification. Research in soils is 
directed toward determining the relation of tree growth and nutrition to chemical and 
physical properties of the soil. 


Techniques used in mensuration are constantly under review and study; new methods 
are tested and developed. Research in forest inventory methods is of increasing importance 
because of the continuing programs of forest inventories being conducted in most provinces 
and in the northern Territories. Data from air photographs are correlated with field 
observations to develop new techniques for estimating timber. The use of stand volume 
tables and of field sampling methods is being investigated and compared. Research 
is continuing in methods for measuring tree images and tree shadows to determine heights, 
crown widths, canopy density and other data from photographs taken in different seasons 
of the year under various conditions. The use of large-scale photography of sample areas 
is also being investigated and studies are being made in the identification of species and 
sub-types. 


Adequate protection of forests against fire is of vital importance in Canada, The 
Department works in full co-operation with provincial forest services in almost all phases 
of forest fire control and has made major contributions in the fields of forest fire danger 
measurement and forecasting and in fire control planning. Investigations are being made 
of forest fire behaviour, of the use of prescribed fire for hazard reduction and seedbed prep- 
aration, of better methods of reporting forest fires, and of fire damage appraisal and related 
factors in forest protection standards. Studies are being continued in the use of chemicals 
for fire suppression and pre-suppression, of fire fighting equipment and techniques, and of 
the use of aircraft in forest fire control. Another important field of endeavour is the study 
of lightning and other fire causative agencies. 


Forest Products Research.—This work is directed toward obtaining background 
data on the properties of Canadian woods, developing new and better uses for wood 
products, improving manufacturing processes, and effecting more complete utilization of 
wood substances. Activities cover every aspect of forest products except paper and include 
the determination of the physical, mechanical and chemical properties of wood and their 
relation to adaptability in use; studies of factors affecting quality of wood and of manu- 
factured wood products; determination of factors that cause wood waste in logging and 
manufacturing; investigation into fire retardant treatments, the preservative treatment 
and painting of wood and the use of wood for the manufacture of cellulose, wallboards, 
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alcohols, organic acids, and extractives; studies to determine possible new economic and 
more valuable uses for woods; and research to determine methods and means for the 
economical utilization of all wood substances available from the annual timber harvest. 


The program is conducted at two laboratories—at Ottawa and Vancouver—with 
units consisting of timber engineering, containers, glues and gluing, veneer and plywood, 
timber physics, wood chemistry, wood preservation, paints and coatings, wood pathology, 
wood anatomy, logging, lumber manufacture and lumber seasoning. Research results are 
made available to the thousands of plants comprising Canada’s timber-manufacturing 
and wood-using industries. Liaison is maintained with these industries to ensure that 
the research being conducted is of optimum national benefit, and assistance is received 
from a National Advisory Committee comprising representatives of lumber manufacturers 
and other wood-using groups. ‘There is also constant co-operation with various govern- 
ment units in the performance of many investigations concerned with the use of wood. 
Research into the use of wood in housing construction and as an engineered material 
continues in co-operation with the National Research Council and the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. 


The Department’s industrial liaison officers visit sawmills and other wood-working 
plants to keep industry aware of research developments and technical advances and, on 
the other hand, to keep the laboratories informed of field problems on which research would 
be of value. Departmental personnel serve on many national and international technical 
committees concerned with forestry problems and continuous collaboration is maintained 
with forest products laboratories in other countries for the dual purpose of exchanging 
information and avoiding duplication of research. 


Forest Insects and Diseases.—Research on forest insects and diseases is conducted 
at regional laboratories and field stations in all principal forest regions of Canada. A 
Canada-wide survey is undertaken in co-operation with the provincial forest services and 
forest industries to maintain an annual census of forest insect and disease conditions and 
to detect and predict the occurrence of outbreaks. Survey results are made available to 
owners and operators of forest lands for use in planning salvage programs and directing 
control measures to reduce damage. 


The research programs of the regional laboratories are designed to lead to compre- 
hensive understanding of the biology and ecology of the more destructive forest insects 
and fungi, and the causes of fluctuations in abundance or severity of damage in time and 
place. Problems under intensive study include insect defoliators, leaf diseases, sucking 
insects, dwarf mistletoes, stem cankers, bark- and wood-boring beetles, trunk and root 
decays, tip- and root-boring insects, diseases of tree seedlings in forest nurseries and virus 
diseases of forest trees. Laboratory research on development, physiology, nutrition and 
taxonomy complements the field ecological studies of insects and fungi. Problems of 
national importance in insect pathology, cytology and genetics, bioclimatology and chemical 
control are investigated. 


Experiments are also carried out in insect and disease control, utilizing cultural 
techniques, chemicals and biological control agents including parasites, predators and 
insect pathogens. Technical advisory services are provided in evaluating possibilities of 
eradication or control, or other applications of research results. Examples include rec- 
ommendations for reduction of seedling losses in forest tree nurseries through cultural 
techniques and chemical applications; the co-operative organization of cull surveys to 
improve forest inventories; consultation with local authorities on the Dutch elm disease 
problem; and technical co-operation with provincial governments and industrial agencies 
in the organization of spraying operations against the spruce budworm in New Brunswick, 
se sa pine sawfly in Quebec, and the hemlock looper and ambrosia beetle in British 

olumbia. 
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Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements.—The passing of the Canada Forestry 
Act in 1949 was an event of great significance to federal-provincial relations in the field 
of forestry, as authority was given to the then Minister of Mines and Resources to “‘enter 
into agreements with any province for the protection, development or utilization of forest 
resources’. Subsequently, this Act was repealed and replaced by the Department of 
Forestry Act, 1960. Since the beginning, agreements have been entered into with most 
provinces; these now provide for federal financial support for programs of forest inventories 
and reforestation, for the purchase of capital assets to be used in forest fire protection and 
for forest access and stand improvement projects. 


Under the Department of Forestry Act, a composite forestry agreement was entered 
into with the provinces for a term of two years ending Mar. 31, 1967. This agreement 
includes in “‘a single package’’ the federal aid available for forest inventories, reforestation, 
forest fire protection, forest access and stand improvement projects. The composite 
agreement also gives the provinces considerably greater freedom to allocate funds among 
the specified fields of work. A total of $7,910,000 of federal funds is available annually, 
the allocation to the provinces being in proportion to their productive forest areas. 


Federal assistance is based on payment of 50 p.c. of provincial costs, but reforestation 
is the one exception. The Federal Government pays $15 per thousand trees planted, $4 
per acre seeded with ground preparation, $2 per acre seeded without ground preparation, 
and $2 per acre for seedbed preparation to promote natural regeneration. In addition, the 
Federal Government contributes 25 p.c. of the cost of establishing or expanding forest 
nurseries. 


Costs of management-type surveys are included in the new agreement as sharable, 
and the reforestation of occupied or unoccupied Crown land qualifies for assistance 
provided it is carried out by the province. 


Since 1951, more than $48,000,000 in federal funds have been contributed to the 
provinces under the main forestry agreements, plus $5,613,000 for aerial spraying against 
budworm infestations in New Brunswick and, on a smaller scale, in British Columbia, and 
$643,000 under a special stand improvement agreement with the Province of Nova Scotia, 
designed to provide woods experience for coal miners laid off in the Cape Breton area. 


Work accomplished with federal assistance has included the completion of forest 
inventories by seven provinces. Most of the provinces have instituted programs concerned 
with management-type inventories and at the same time are maintaining their initial 
inventories in a reliable state. Asa result of these inventories, new woods operations have 
sprung up, particularly in the British Columbia interior, and new pulp and paper mills 
have been built or are planned in other areas of Canada. The Federal Government has 
contributed under the agreements to the establishment of 16 new forest nurseries and the 
planting of 265,700,000 trees. Federal contributions of more than $12,686,000 have been 
used for the purchase of fire towers, radios, motor vehicles, bulldozers, muskeg tractors, 
power pumps, hand pumps, hose, aircraft, and the construction of buildings required for 
the prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires and for the charter of aircraft for 
patrol, transportation and water-dropping purposes. Several hundred access projects 
designed to improve protection and permit the management of undeveloped forest areas 
have been undertaken, with the Federal Government contributing more than $18,723,000. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Forestry Programs 


All forest land in provincial territory, with the exception of the minor portions in 
National Parks, federal forest experiment stations, military areas and Indian reserves 
is administered by the respective provincial governments. The forestry program of each 
province is outlined below. 


Newfoundland.—Geographically, the Province of Newfoundland has two separate 
regions—the Island and Labrador on the mainland. The productive forest land of the 
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Island is estimated at 12,984 sq. miles and of Labrador at 20,878 sq. miles, a total of 33,862 
sq. miles. Most of Labrador’s forests are leased but are as yet virtually untouched. Only 
578 sq. miles are classified as farm woodlots. 


A large part of the forest land in the interior of the Island is leased, licensed or owned 
by paper companies, but a three-mile-wide bett along most of the coastline is retained as 
unoccupied Crown land for the purpose of providing firewood, construction material, 
fencing material, etc., for the local population. Within this coastal forest belt, every house- 
hold has legal right to cut 2,000 cu. feet of wood a year for domestic use. This form of 
cutting is generally without intense control or restriction but a policy is being introduced 
whereby cutting in certain ‘management areas’ is controlled by forest officers. Approx- 
imately one half of the Crown forests are at present under management. Commercial 
timber-cutting on unoccupied Crown lands has been by permit since 1952; permits for 
amounts up to 120 cords per person are issued by the field staff but permits for larger 
quantities must be approved by the government. This type of permit is generally preceded 
by advertising of standing timber for sale by tender, the timber involved usually being 
over-mature or damaged by fire, insects or storms. 


The Island is divided into three forest regions, each of which is subdivided into five 
districts. Each region is under the control of a regional forester and each district is headed 
by a district ranger with a staff of rangers and assistant rangers. Twenty-eight well- 
equipped forest fire depots and 21 lookout towers, connected by radio-telephone, are 
operated by the Newfoundland Forest Service; others are operated by the Newfoundland 
Forest Protection Association, the two paper companies, and the Canadian National 
Railways. The Forest Service operates four Canso aircraft equipped for water bombing, 
two helicopters for transporting men and equipment and two Super Cub aircraft for fire 
detection. 


Forestry operations in Labrador are under the supervision of a regional ranger 
located at Happy Valley (Goose Airport). The permanent staff of about 75 persons is 
augmented by a like number of seasonal employees during the fire season. Forest fire 
protection bases are established at Northwest River near Goose Airport and at the Carol 
Lake mining development area. The two paper companies maintain their own fire protec- 
tion organizations. 


Prince Edward Island.—Almost all of Prince Edward Island’s woodland is privately 
owned, so that the Forestry Division of the Department of Agriculture is concerned mainly 
with planting, woodlot management and fire protection. A small nursery, established 
jointly with the Federal Government, deals with the Island’s needs by providing planting 
stock for the reforestation of waste lands, the cost of which is shared by the Federal 
Government, and fulfilling the requirements of private individuals at a reasonable cost. 


In proportion to its size, Prince Edward Island exports a great deal of pulpwood. 
This export, combined with the fuelwood and lumber cut each year, led to the inauguration 
of Serer designed to educate the owner in the proper care and management of his 
woodlot. 


Fire protection does not usually constitute too great a problem. Wooded areas are 
scattered in patches throughout the province and, since a network of roads makes all 
woodlots accessible, equipment can be brought to the scene of a fire quickly and easily. 
Research is limited mainly to reforestation and woodlot management problems. 


Nova Scotia.—The land area of Nova Scotia is 2U,402 sq. miles. Of this area 
16,274 sq. miles are classed as forested, of which 93 p.c. is regarded as productive. 
Although 91 p.c. of the forest land in Canada is held by the Crown in the right of the 
federal and provincial governments, only 22 p.c. is held under the Crown in Nova Scotia. 


The provincial Crown lands are administered by the Department of Lands and Forests 
through a staff of foresters and rangers. Similarly, trained personnel are employed with 
some of the forest industries in the administration of privately owned forest lands. The 
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Department administers the Lands and Forests Act as it pertains to all lands and is 
responsible for forest fire suppression. Forest fire detection is facilitated through 29 
observation towers and an aerial patrol service, all integrated with land vehicles and 
headquarters by radio and telephone communication systems. Fire suppression crews 
and rangers with equipment are stationed throughout the province. 


The forest industry is of prime importance to the economy of Nova Scotia. There 
are in operation some 500 sawmills of various types and sizes, one newsprint mill, two 
groundwood pulp mills and a chemical pulp mill; construction of a second chemical pulp 
mill was under way in mid-1965. These mills, along with the export pulpwood trade and 
pitprop production, produced about 270,500 M ft. b.m. of sawn materials and about 
608,000 cords of round products in 1964. Twenty-six sawmills were equipped for the 
production of pulp chips from sawmill residue and the equivalent of about 68,000 cords 
of chips was produced from slabs and edgings. 


The reforestation program, which has been active for many years, is being expanded 
with respect to non-forested land and experimental work on land preparation on fire 
barrens is being conducted. In 1964, approximately 1,000,000 trees were removed from 
the six forest nurseries for planting in the field, mostly on non-forested land. 


Forest management programs include the construction of access roads into Crown 
land timber areas and stand improvement under federal-provincial agreements. Timber, 
pulpwood and Christmas trees are sold through public tender and cutting on Crown land 
is done under recommendation of district foresters of the Department of Lands and Forests. 
Management cruises, regeneration studies and experimental cuttings are conducted on 
Crown lands and an active program of operating these lands under sustained-yield 
management plans is well under way. 


Forest research is carried on by Federal Government agencies and the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation. Investigations involve stand improvement, cutting methods, and 
insect and disease activities. Extension projects include fire prevention, a film program in 
schools, distribution of information on forest and wildlife conservation, promotion of the 
Christmas tree industry, woodlot improvement, preparation of material for the mass 
media, and technical assistance to sawmill operators. 


New Brunswick.—Of the total land area of New Brunswick (27,835 sq. miles), 
approximately 86 p.c. is classed as productive forest, of which the Crown, in right of the 
province, owns about one half. About 2 p.c. is owned by the Federal Government and 
the remainder is privately owned. The report of a provincial forest inventory, part of 
the national forest inventory, was published in 1958. The total volume of wood in mer- 
chantable sizes is estimated at 16,900,000,000 cu. feet; coniferous species make up 71 p.c. 
and deciduous species the remainder. 


Protection from forest fires, the first requirement for forest conservation, 1s mainly 
the responsibility of the Department of Lands and Mines which also carries out duties 
in connection with game management and protection, colonization, provincial parks, 
and the administration of provincial Crown lands. A large-scale aerial spraying program 
to protect balsam fir and spruce from the spruce budworm has been carried on since 1952 
by a Crown company sponsored by the federal and provincial governments and by repre- 
sentatives of the forest products industries. Forest Management Licences issued by the 
province authorize operators to cut and remove forest products in accordance with forest 
management plans and cutting permits. Stumpage dues are paid to the province when 
products are cut by the licensees. 

New Brunswick does not maintain a forest research organization but co-operates 
with the federal Department of Forestry in that field. The University of New Brunswick 
has also undertaken a small number of forest research projects in co-operation with the 
National Research Council, the provincial government and other interested organizations. 


In the field of education, the University of New Brunswick offers undergraduate and 
graduate courses in forestry leading to B. Sc.F. and M. Sc.F. degrees. It is also responsible 
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for the administration of the Maritime Forest Ranger School in conjunction with the 
governments of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and with private industry. The forest 
extension services of the University assist both government and private agencies in the 
direction and planning of various forestry extension programs. The provincial Department 
of Agriculture also provides an expanding extensjon service to the owners of farm woodlots. 


Quebec.—The forest lands of the Province of Quebec cover an area of 270,418 sq. 
miles extending from its southern borders to latitude 52° north, between the frontier of 
Labrador in the east and the Eastmain River Basin in the west. Of this total, 85,451 sq. 
miles are classed as occupied productive forest land, where tree-felling is done under lease 
and permit. The area owned privately covers 25,114 sq. miles and federal Crown forests, 
225 sq. miles. Approximately 117,481 sq. miles of the productive forest lands of Quebec 
are unoccupied. About one third of the annual cut comes from privately owned lands. 


The limits reserved for forest industries are administered by the Department of Lands 
and Forests and the technical work such as inventory, reforestation, supervision of cutting, 
control of culling, verification of plans for development, collection of stumpage dues, etc., 
is the responsibility of the Forest Service. These limits are either leased by auction after 
public notice has been given or assigned under a special law. The price of the licence is 
fixed by auction or by Order in Council subsequent to specific legislation. The government 
reserves the right to dispose of any water power available on the limits leased. A tree- 
felling permit, which is valid for one year, is renewable if the holder has complied with the 
conditions imposed; it may be transferred with the authorization of the Minister of Lands 
and Forests. The lessee of a limit must pay a ground rent in addition to the price of licence 
and must forward, three months before the cutting begins, a plan of operations. Wood 
cut must be measured by a licensed culler and at the end of the operations the limit holder 
must produce a sworn statement of quantities cut. The Forest Service endeavours to 
promote the use of silvicultural methods among the owners of farm woodlots and small 
forest areas. 


Quebec’s forest protective system comprises three organizations—the Protective Serv- 
ice, the protective associations and the non-affiliated lease holders or owners. The Protec- 
tive Service is a government body established within the Department of Lands and Forests 
in 1924 to enforce legislation and regulations governing forest fire protection and to protect 
vacant Crown lands, township reserves and colonization territories. ‘The protective 
associations, of which there are six, are syndicates of lease holders and of owners who have 
availed themselves of their right to form an association to satisfy the law which compels 
them to protect their limits or private forests of 2,000 acres or over. Members assume 
operating expenses in proportion to the area owned by each, but the Department assumes 
half the costs of fire fighting incurred by the associations. The third group is composed 
of lease holders and of owners who prefer to discharge their obligations personally as far 
as forest protection is concerned. They enjoy the same privileges and their obligations 
are the same as those imposed upon the associations. 


To perpetuate the forestry program of the province, the Forestry Department has 
established a number of nurseries. The first, established at Berthierville in 1908, has three 
sections—one wooded with a variety of valuable species of mature age, one serving agri- 
cultural purposes, and one devoted to forestry experiments and the cultivation of trees for 
reforestation. The Grandes Piles and New Carlisle nurseries were organized more recently 
and there are also nurseries in the following counties: Abitibi-Est, Témiscamingue, Iles de 
la Madeleine, Rimouski, Roberval, Rivitre-du-Loup, Témiscouata, Chicoutimi, Abitibi- 
Ouest, Portneuf and Matapédia. Their object is the preparation of plants for reforesting 
nearby districts. ‘Floating’ nurseries, supervised by the engineers of the Forest Extension 
Bureau and intended especially for growing reforestation plants for private properties, are 
located at Sweetsburg, St. Pascal, Mont Joli, Baie St. Paul, Pont Rouge, Victoriaville, 
Scott and Sherbrooke. Plants are supplied free of charge on request. A dynamic refor- 
estation program is now under way in the province, with an ultimate objective for the 
next ten years of 200,000,000 plants on Crown and private lands. 
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The Bureau of Silviculture and Botany, an integral part of the Forest Service, is a 
research organization. At present it is conducting silvicultural experiments in various 
areas of the province, in natural forests as well as in plantations, to find solutions to the 
many problems encountered in the work of improving the forest stand. This work is 
controlled by a network of permanent study points throughout the province. The Bureau 
has at its disposal a soil and plant tissue analysis laboratory and a forestry pedologist for 
the study of problems dealing with mineral foods for plantations, reforestation and 
silviculture. 


Ontario.—The management of the forest resources of Ontario is based upon the 
Crown Timber Act and the management unit is used as the basic administrative area. 
For each management unit a plan is prepared according to the Manual of Management 
Plan Requirements and is submitted to the Minister of Lands and Forests for analysis 
and approval. All forest activities contemplated during the operating period—cutting, 
re-establishment and tending—are listed in detail in the operating plan, which is part 
of and carries out the intent of the management plan. Management plans are revised 
every 20 years on the up-to-date data of new aerial photographs and a forest re-inventory. 
The number of management units is subject to change at the time of plan revision owing 
to abandonment or acquisition of timber licences and to division or consolidation of 
management units. During 1964, 213 management units, classified by ownership and 
the rights to timber, were recognized: 81 Crown management units, 71 company manage- 
ment units, 56 agreement forest units, and five nursery forest units. The 81 Crown 
management units for which the plans are prepared by Department staff occupy 55,999,775 
acres; of these, one is operating under a revised plan, 22 are undergoing scheduled plan 
revision, 56 are operating under the initial plan, and two new units are not under man- 
agement plans. The 71 company management units for which the management plans 
are prepared by the licensees occupy 64,304,896 acres; of these, 50 are operating under 
approved management plans and 21 are either in the process of revision or initial prepara- 
tion. The plans for the 56 agreement forest units are scheduled for preparation over an 
eight-year period. The plans for the five nursery forests adjacent to the forest tree 
nurseries operated by the Department cover approximately 9,000 acres, and will be pre- 
pared by the Department staff on completion of the inventory program. 


On Crown lands during 1964, 132 stand improvement projects were carried out on a 
gross area of 33,143 acres. These projects were designed to secure adequate regeneration 
following cutting operations or to improve growth and quality of young stands of timber. 
In addition, 26 stand improvement projects, covering 2,394 acres, were carried out by 
junior rangers during the course of their summer training. During the year, on Crown 
lands and agreement forests, 34,752,000 trees were planted on 63,507 acres, and a further 
3,789 acres were seeded. Stand improvement work was carried out on 7,312 acres of 40 
agreement forests, including harvest cutting, cleaning, pruning, thinning and girdling. 
In addition to normal woods labour, over 7,800 man-days of inmate labour from five 
minimum security camps (see p. 435) were used on stand improvement projects in Crown 
and agreement forest units. 


Forest research programs in silviculture, site, tree breeding, reforestation, mensuration 
and mechanics were continued and advances were made in site studies for the classification 
of forest land which have now been extended to the operations of the Agricultural Rehabili- 
tation and Development Act (ARDA). The success of experiments with the use of plastic 
tubes of 0.5 in. in diameter for the production of seedlings for outplanting has resulted 
in large-scale use of this method for pine species and is under investigation for spruce. 


The results of work in forest fertilization and in prescribed burning in hardwoods 
indicate that fertilizing may be an economic way of shortening the rotation or increasing 
the yield of plantations or natural forest, and that burning may assist in the conversion of 
low-quality hardwood stands to those of better potential. A new type of aerial seeder to 
sow tree seeds from a helicopter was designed and successfully tested. The completion 
of a test of timber cruising and log scaling as a means of measuring the volume of forest 
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products shows the former to have considerable merit from the standpoint of cost and 
convenience. ‘Tests in the lubrication of high-speed fire-pumps showed that the use of 
naphthenic base oils, instead of paraffin base oils, could increase considerably the service 
life of the motor. Additives are now being produced by oil companies that give almost 
equivalent results when used with paraffin base oils. 


Three four-week fire control training courses were conducted in 1964, training 60 
instructors and bringing the total of those completing the course to 167; for the first time, 
the attendance included out-of-the-province students and woods industry personnel. 
During the year, 500 Indians were given a four- to seven-day course in fire fighting. 


All ten Department Otter aircraft have been equipped with a new 200-gal. water- 
dropping tank suspended under the fuselage. A similar type of tank is being designed 
for the Department’s Beaver aircraft. 


Manitoba.—The central administration of Manitoba’s forests is organized into two 
Branches—Forest Management and Forest Protection. Each is in charge of a director 
and is a Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. The province is 
divided into eight regions, each under a regional supervisor who is responsible to the 
Directors of the Management and Protection Branches. 


The Management Branch co-ordinates control measures for the propagation, improve- 
ment and management of the forests, the harvest of forest products, and forest inventory 
surveys. ‘Two nursery stations are maintained to supply stock for reforestation of denuded 
Crown land and some natural seed areas have been established for nursery stock. Seedlings 
are supplied to farmers for shelterbelts and woodlots and to commercial Christmas tree 
producers. The program of forest stand improvement comprises thinning, clearing and 
chemical spraying to remove undesirable species and encourage growth of preferred trees. 
Forest inventories cover 3,000 to 4,000 sq. miles annually and on the basis of these in- 
ventories working plans with annual allowable cuts on a sustained yield basis have been 
brought into operation. 


Timber cutting rights are awarded by Forest Management Licences, Timber Sales and, 
in certain cases (particularly for salvage operations), by Timber Permits. Forest Manage- 
ment Licences may be granted for periods of up to 20 years and are renewable. Timber 
Sales may be for varying periods from one year upward and Timber Permits for periods of 
up to one year. At present, one long-term Pulpwood Berth with an area of 2,745 sq. miles 
and 12 long-term Timber Berths, all granted prior to 1930, are in force. 


The area of the province under forest fire protection is 120,000 sq. miles with zones of 
priority established in the less accessible areas. Fires are detected through a comprehensive 
network of lookout towers and supporting air and ground patrols, all tied together by radio 
and departmental or public telephones. Two Canso water-bombers and two helicopters 
are rented for the worst of the fire season to back up the aircraft of the Manitoba Govern- 
ment Air Service. 


The province has no forestry research organization but co-operates with several 
federal services which maintain two research areas. The Department co-operates fully 
with federal authorities in investigating and controlling forest damage resulting from 
insects and diseases, Public education in the fields of fire prevention and forest conserva- 
tion is carried out and use is made of all usual methods including radio, television, news- 
papers, signs, talks to school children and club members, film tours, etc. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan are located mainly in the northern 
half of the province and cover 117,738 sq. miles, or 53 p.c. of the total land area. Provincial 
forests constitute approximately 92 p.c. of all forest land in the province and are managed 
and developed by the Forestry Branch of the Department of Natural Resources. 


The Forestry Branch, consisting of six divisions—Administration, Fire Control, 
Forest Management, Forest Research, Inventory and Silviculture—is responsible for devel- 
oping and evaluating forest policies and management programs based on the findings of 
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inventory and research. The responsibility for carrying out such policies and programs is 
borne by the various regional administrative authorities. For purposes of resource admini- 
stration, the province, with the exception of the most northern portion, is divided into four 
regions, each under the supervision of a regional superintendent. The regions are sub- 
divided into conservation officer districts which vary in size according to resource base 
and population to be served. In the most northern part of the province, because of 
various special programs with northern residents, resource administration is the respon- 
sibility of the Northern Affairs Branch of the same Department. Close liaison is main- 
tained between the Forestry Branch and the various regional authorities. 


A major responsibility of the Forestry Branch is the development of techniques in the 
prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires. A network of 72 lookout towers 
equipped with two-way radios is maintained throughout the province and is supplemented 
by three aircraft on regular patrol duty during the high-hazard periods. A group of smoke- 
jumpers, trained to parachute on remote fires, is in constant readiness during the fire season 
and, if necessary, takes immediate suppression action which it maintains until relieved by 
overland crews. Northern Saskatchewan’s communication system, with more than 895 
two-way radio sets in operation in towers, vehicles, aircraft and forest camps, plays a 
vital role in the detection and suppression of forest fires. These activities are assisted by 
the use/of helicopters and aircraft equipped for water-dropping. 


Alberta.—The 157,595 sq. miles of provincial forest in Alberta are administered 
by the Alberta Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests at Edmonton. 
The Service, headed by the Director of Forestry, is composed of five Branches—Admini- 
stration, Forest Protection, Forest Management, Forest Surveys, and Planning and 
Forestry Training. 


For ease of administration the forest area has been divided into eleven Forests, each 
responsible for the forest within its boundaries. These Forests are composed of Ranger 
Districts in which all activities are supervised by the district forest officer responsible to 
his superintendent. The Forest staffs include: forest superintendent, fire control officer, 
forester, chief ranger, mechanical foreman, carpenter foreman, equipment operators, 
scalers, land-use officers, radio operators, clerks, stenographers, and seasonal help such as 
standby fire crews, lookout men, general labourers and construction crews. Some Forests 
have minimum security crews that are employed in forest management, protection and 
construction projects. 


The Administration Branch supervises all branches, maintains general control over 
revenue and expenditure, maintains the equipment inventory and deals with personnel. 


The Forest Protection Branch has charge of all phases of protection including pre- 
vention, detection, suppression and use of forest and prairie fires. The Branch also plans, 
supervises and executes the construction and maintenance of the road and building 
programs and supervises the radio communication facilities. 


The functions of the Forest Management Branch include the acceptance and approval 
of management and annual operating plans prepared for leased and licensed Crown lands, 
implementation of management plans prepared by the Department, supervision of proper 
land-use practices and the disposal of Crown timber. This extends to all phases including 
the processing of timber applications, selection of timber to be sold, the cruising of mer- 
chantable timber, inspections of cutting areas to ensure proper logging and utilization 
practices, scaling of forest products, collection of dues and fees and the reforestation 
programs for areas denuded by cutting and fire. 


The Forest Surveys and Planning Branch maintains the provincial forest inventory 
and prepares and maintains detailed inventories by management units; prepares long- and 
short-term management and protection plans; provides timber application forest-type 
maps; conducts other work pertaining to photogrammetry and forest-cover maps; develops 
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and supervises recreational area plans; provides regulation of geophysical activities in 
the forest area; and provides technical drafting and mapping services to the Forest Service 
and the general public. 

The Forestry Training Branch prepares training material and conducts training 
programs for Departmental personnel and other persons concerned with activities of fire 
control, forest management, forest protection and conservation. The Branch also organizes 
and supervises the activities of the Junior Forest Warden Clubs. 


Two Forests and part of a third are included in the Rocky Mountains Forest Reserve. 
This area is administered by the Alberta Forest Service but decisions of the Director of 
Forestry are based on policies of wise watershed regulation formed by the Eastern Rockies 
Forest Conservation Board. The Board comprises one federal and two provincial mem- 
bers. This reserve includes part of the headwaters of the main prairie provinces river 
system. Research in general is carried out by the federal Department of Forestry, which 
maintains the Kananaskis Experiment Station. 


British Columbia.—The productive forest land of British Columbia in 1958 was 
inventoried at 208,411 sq. miles and, in addition, there were 59,227 sq. miles of forest land 
classed as non-productive. Of the productive area, immature timber occurred on 95,739 
sq. miles; 84,275 sq. miles carried matured timber with a total volume of 251,000,000,000 
cu. feet; 28,397 sq. miles, including areas of recent burn, cut-over or windfall not yet 
re-stocked, were unclassified. 


For administrative purposes, the province is divided into five Forest Districts with 
regional headquarters at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson; 
a sixth District was established at Williams Lake but was not operational in 1965. 
Further decentralization of authority is effected by subdivision of the Forest Districts 
into Ranger Districts. There are approximately 25 Ranger Districts in each Forest 
District. Twelve directional, servicing or policy-forming divisions constitute the head 
office of the Forest Service at Victoria. 


Efforts continue to bring British Columbia’s forest resources under sustained-yield 
management and the forest industries are making progress toward more complete utiliza- 
tion of their raw materials. The problem is urgent despite the fact that, with a present 
annual scale of approximately 1,515,000,000 cu. feet, the total inventory would appear 
sufficient to support present needs in perpetuity. One of the more spectacular results of 
sustained-yield administration has been the swinging of a greater proportion of the annual 
forest harvest to the interior of the province. The over-cut coast (wet belt) forests now 
account for about 55 p.c. of the total forest cut each year and the interior cut for 45 p.c. 
For all practical purposes, the entire interior forest is publicly owned; the great majority 
of privately owned, leased or licensed forests are on the coast. 


Several systems of timber disposal are in effect. The most publicized is the Tree 
Farm Licence, which constitutes a contract between the government and a company or 
individual whereby the latter agrees to manage, protect and harvest an area of forest 
land for the best possible return, in exchange for the right to the timber crop on the area, 
Tree Farm Licences are subject to re-examination for renewal every 21 years. Provincial 
Forests, Public Working Circles and Sustained -Yield Units are the governmental equiva- 
lent of the Tree Farm Licence with the timber, when it is ready for cutting, being disposed 
of by public auction. Of major interest is the establishment of the first ‘pulp harvesting” 
area in the vicinity of Prince George. This plan is unique in North America, calling for the 
integration of a “‘saw-log” economy with a new pulp industry. Management, silviculture, 
roadbuilding and protection on such areas are the responsibility of the Forest Service. 
Other tenures of lesser importance are Tree Farms, Farm Woodlot Licences, and those 
Timber Sales issued outside ‘regulated’ areas. 


Forest fire prevention techniques and organization for effective forest fire suppression 
are Important aspects of planned, sustained-yield management of the forest resource, and 
these are constantly under review by the Forest Service. Although the Forest Service 
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does not operate its own fleet of aircraft, extensive use is made of air tankers, patrol and 
reconnaissance aircraft, and helicopters under seasonal contracts. The predominantly 
rugged topography of the province and its extensive sparsely populated areas present 
problems in fire detection and accessibility to fires, and aircraft are playing an increasingly 
important part in the key initial discovery and attack period by supplementing the fixed 
lookout system and ground suppression organization. Close liaison with the federal 
Department of Forestry, which maintains laboratories in Vernon and Victoria, provides 
information about insect and fungal enemies of the forest. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada* 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada is a centre of research and learning 
concerned with virtually every aspect of the production and use of pulp and paper products. 
It was established in 1913 as a branch of the Dominion Forest Products Laboratories 
and in 1927 was reorganized under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Federal Government and McGill University. The Institute staff carries 
out fundamental research and some applied research in the fields of woodland operations 
and pulp and paper mill operations. In addition, in co-operation with McGill University, 
it trains postgraduate students who are working toward master’s and doctorate degrees 
in physical chemistry, wood chemistry, or chemical and mechanical engineering, and whose 
theses subjects lie in fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 

The Institute occupies a building on the McGill campus erected by the pulp and 
paper industry and a building at Pointe Claire on the western outskirts of Montreal con- 
structed by the Government of Canada. The Institute’s facilities include: organic and 
physical chemistry, physics, hydraulics and engineering laboratories; pilot plants for 
chemical pulping, pulp and chip refining and waste liquor pyrolysis; a greenhouse and 
other facilities for woodlands research; an extensive library; shops and special facilities 
for pulp and paper testing and for photographic and microscopic (both light and electron) 
studies of wood, pulp and paper. It has a staff of about 195. 


The Institute’s research activities comprise a basic program in pulp and paper research 
and in woodlands research, contract research, and technical services. The basic pulp and 
paper research program is supported by assessments from the Maintaining Membership 
(some 42 companies, representing more than 100 mills and about 95 p.c. of the total produc- 
tion of the Canadian industry) and by a grant from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. The woodlands research program is supported by assessments on all member 
companies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association east of the Rockies that use pulp- 
wood and by a grant from the Association. Both programs comprise research of interest to 
the industry broadly, as distinct from that which is the concern of a single company only. 


The projects in the basic programs range from studies of the growing seedling in the 
forest to the converted pulp and paper product, and fall into seven broad classifications: 
woodlands, mechanical pulping, chemical pulping, paper making, process control, product 
quality and waste utilization. The Institute is regarded as a centre for broad, long-range 
and uninterrupted studies of basic principles and for major engineering research and 
development projects which individual pulp and paper companies would find difficult to 
justify if the costs were not shared. Moreover, the Institute is a centre of highly specialized 
equipment and manpower which individual companies would not normally have. 


In addition to its permanent staff, the Institute, in co-operation with McGill Uni- 
versity, has some 40 graduate students working on fundamental projects in the background 
of pulp and paper technology, which also serve as their theses topics. The head of the 
Institute’s Wood Chemistry Division, who is also Chairman of the Chemistry Department 
and the E. B. Eddy Professor of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry at McGill, directs 
graduate student work on such subjects as the behaviour of the materials of which wood 
is made—cellulose, lignin and hemicelluloses. The head of the Institute’s Physical Chem- 
istry Division, also a Research Associate in the McGill Chemistry Department, directs 


* Prepared by B. W. Burgess, Secretary, Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
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graduate student work in the physical chemistry of fibres, e.g., the forces that cause cellulose 
fibres in a water suspension to mat together to form paper. An Associate Professor of 
Chemical Engineering at McGill, who is a consultant to the Institute, directs graduate 
students in such chemical studies as the rate of drying of droplets and fibres. In addition, 
other members of the Institute’s staff who likewise hold concurrent honorary positions at 
McGill assist in this student training program. 

The Institute also undertakes contract research projects on a cost-reimbursement 
basis for individual companies or groups of companies in the pulp and paper or allied fields. 
The larger of these co-operative contracts have been concerned with problems of particular 
segments of the Canadian pulp and paper industry, such as the investigation into the causes 
of corrosion in alkaline pulping equipment and the study of the rapid deterioration of 
paper machine wires. 

A further function of the Institute is to provide a broad range of technical information 
services to the industry and, to some extent, to other industries and the public. Jt main- 
tains a specialized library for this purpose which stocks bibliographies, abstracts, transla- 
tions and critical reviews for the use of the scientific staff and the industry. 


CHAPTER XIII.—MINES AND MINERALS 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on pp. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Industry, 1963-64* 


The Canadian mineral industry in 1964 continued‘its record of production, expansion 
and diversification that has been such a strong factor in Canada’s economic growth. 
Value of production rose 11.3 p.c. to a new high of $3,397,000,000 from the previous peak 
of $3,050,000,000 established in 1963. The high rate of advance, compared with advances 
of 4 to 8 p.c. each year since 1958, was the result of several factors—the first full year’s 
production from several large mining projects, the start of production from other under- 
takings, the continuing buoyancy of the economies of major industrial nations, generally 
higher mineral and metal prices, and the strong competitive position of Canadian minerals 
and metals in most market areas. 


The Canadian mineral industry is strongly export-oriented, about 60 p.c. of its output 
going to foreign countries. About 80 p.c. of mineral and metal exports go to the United 
States and nearly all of the remainder to Britain, Western Europe and Japan. Of total 
merchandise exports in 1963 valued at nearly $6,800,000,000, $2,243,000,000 were minerals 
and metals; of total exports in 1964 amounting to $8,095,000,000, $2,585,000,000 were 
minerals and metals. The mineral industry continues to be of first importance in helping 
to maintain and improve Canada’s favourable balance-of-trade position. The growth of 
the mineral industry is most properly measured by the rise in the quantity index of mineral 
production which reached 326.5 (1949=100) from 294.4 in 1963. The metals index was 
210.7 compared with 193.8 in 1963; the industrial minerals index rose from 228.1 to 324.9f, 
and the mineral fuels index again advanced sharply from 513.6 to 554.7. The per capita 
value of mineral production increased to $176.61 from $161.43. Capital investment 
and repair expenditures in the mineral industry were at an all-time high of $794,000,000, 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. W. E. van Steenburgh, Deputy Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
Ottawa, in the following Divisions: Introduction and Subsections 1 and 3 by the Mineral Resources Division; Sub- 
section 2 by the Mineral Processing Division, Mines Branch; and Subsection 4 by the Fuels and Mining Practice 
Division, Mines Branch. Figures for 1964, except those in Subsection 4 on coal, are preliminary. 

T See footnote 2 Table 8, p. 588. 
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up from $678,000,000 in 1963. Estimates for 1965 capital investment and repair expendi- 
tures for the mineral industry at $725,000,000 indicate that the strong growth experienced 
in recent years will continue. 


However, expenditures on mining, quarrying and oil and gas wells, and value of 
mineral output do not wholly reflect the importance of the mineral industry to the nation’s 
total economy. Such figures do not include expenditures in the many areas allied directly 
with the mineral industry such as primary facilities for metal recovery, nor do they include 
the large expenditures made for railroads, roads, docks, power developments and other 
projects that are directly attributable to mining developments. Neither do they indicate 
all the indirect employment in the allied, ancillary and service industries that is directly 
and indirectly related to mining developments. Such employment has been estimated to 
range from six to 10 persons for each person directly employed in mining, the estimate 
varying with the type of mining development. Mining is also responsible for opening up 
vast new areas to further mineral discoveries and settlement, providing diversified em- 
ployment through tourism, forest operations, fishing and all other attendant service 
requirements. Mining has been responsible for all railway building in Canada since 
World War II and for many of the hydro-electric power developments. 


Fach of the three sectors of the industry—metallics, industrial minerals and mineral 
fuels—recorded a new high in 1964, the metallics sector registering the strongest advance 
both in absolute and percentage terms. Metallic minerals output was valued at 
$1,704,600,000, up from $1,509,500,000 the previous year. Shipments of industrial 
minerals, which include non-metallics and structural materials, were worth $687,300,000 
compared with $632,500,000 in 1963. Mineral fuels production increased in value to 
$1,005,200,000 from $908,400,000. This was the first year that mineral fuels production 
was valued over $1,000,000,000. In 1950, the output of the whole mineral industry for 
the first time reached a total value of $1,000,000,000 and in that year mineral fuels were 
valued at only $200,000,000. In 1964, Canada ranked first in world mine production of 
zine for the first time, and this was the first year that iron ore was Canada’s leading metallic 
mineral, displacing nickel. 

The ten leading minerals in terms of value of output again accounted for about 80 p.c. 
of total output, essentially the same as for several years previously. Production values 
were appreciably higher for iron ore, zinc, copper, lead, natural gas and crude petroleum; 
small advances were made in nickel, asbestos, titanium dioxide and structural materials. 
Value of uranium (U;0s) shipments and gold production declined. The leading mineral 
commodities in value of output were crude petroleum, $674,000,000; iron ore, $403,000,000; 
nickel, $382,000,000; copper, $328,000,000; zinc, $193,000,000; natural gas, $184,000,000; 
asbestos, $148,000,000; gold, $144,000,000, and cement, $133,000,000. Canada leads the 
non-communist world in the production of nickel, zinc, asbestos, platinum metals and 
columbium; is second in gold, uranium cobalt, cadmium and titanium; is third in sulphur, 
gypsum, magnesium and lead; and ranks high among world producers of copper, iron ore, 
silver and molybdenum. 


Ontario remained Canada’s leading mineral-producing province, output at $911,000,000 
being 26.8 p.c. of Canada’s total. It was followed in order by Alberta with 22.0 p.c., 
Quebec with 19.8 p.c., Saskatchewan with 8.2 p.c., British Columbia with 7.9 p.c. and 
Newfoundland with 5.7 p.c. Mineral production gains were recorded for all ten provinces 
and the two territories with Quebec registering the strongest advance to $672,000,000 from 
$541,000,000. Ontario’s percentage of Canada’s total mineral production has been de- 
clining steadily for the past few years. Newfoundland, along with Quebec, registered a 
strong absolute and percentage gain over 1963, and Alberta, British Columbia, Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba all registered minor percentage losses although the value of output 
in each of them increased. 


Exploration activity continued to be widespread and diversified in 1964 and several 
important discoveries were reported. Development of properties for early production was 
under way in all mineral-producing provinces and in the territories and it is noteworthy that 
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mineral discoveries and mine development programs were taking place in long-established 
mining areas as well as in the more remote parts of the country. Developments taking 
place in connection with the major mineral commodities are reviewed in succeeding Sub- 
sections but highlights of the year, by region, are mentioned briefly here. In British 
Columbia, the year was noteworthy because of the developments that took place in the 
non-ferrous minerals industry and the promise of greatly increased production of iron ore 
and molybdenum. Copper production, most of which is exported to Japan as concen- 
trates, set a new high with production coming from several new operations and from 
established producers. There was higher output of lead and zinc, most of which is refined 
in the province. There were announcements of plans by large companies to develop 
substantial deposits of molybdenite for 1965-66 production which will make Canada the 
world’s second largest producer of this important ferro-alloy material. 


In the Prairie Provinces output of petroleum, natural gas and sulphur recovered 
from petroleum, and potash set new records. Potash deposits of Saskatchewan were being 
prepared for production by four companies whose output, plus that of two others already 
in production, will amount to between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 tons in 1967. By 1970 
Canada will probably be the world’s most important producer of potash, an essential 
ingredient of manufactured fertilizers. The International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Limited is developing its Birchtree nickel deposit south of Thompson, Man., for 1968 
production, to supplement output from its Thompson mine. 


In the Northwest Territories, Pine Point Mines Limited commenced shipments in 
November of high-grade lead-zinc ore from substantial deposits at Pine Point on the 
south shore of Great Slave Lake. Shipments were made over the recently completed 
430-mile railway to Grimshaw, Alta., and thence to Kimberley, B.C., for treatment. A 
new lode gold mine began operations in March 1964. In the Yukon Territory, Cassiar 
Asbestos Corporation Limited announced that it would develop, for 1968 production, good 
grade asbestos deposits some 120 miles northwest of Whitehorse. 


In Ontario, near Timmins, Texas Gulf Sulphur Company continued development of 
its large zinc-copper-silver deposit discovered in 1964. The Company is developing an 
open-pit mine and will build a 6,000-ton-a-day concentrator with production scheduled 
for late 1966; reported reserves at the end of the year were 55,000,000 tons of ore averaging 
7.08 p.c. zinc, 1.33 p.c. copper, and 4.85 oz. of silver per ton. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation commenced production of iron ore pellets from its Adams mine near Kirkland 
Lake; Caland Ore Company Limited started construction of its 1-million-ton-a-year pellet 
plant at Steep Rock Lake, and Strathagami Mines, Inc. began development of its iron ore 
property near Temagami for production of 1,500,000 tons of pellets a year. In the Sudbury 
area, development of nickel-copper mines continued as demand for nickel is expected to 
increase, and orderly development of indicated reserves is necessary for long-range planning 
of production. 


Quebec’s mineral industry continued to expand and set new production records. 
Tron ore, copper, asbestos, lead and zinc outputs were at all-time highs. The zinc-copper 
mines of the Matagami area completed their first full year of operation. New copper 
mines began production in the Noranda area and the capacity of the Valleyfield zinc 
refinery, which began operations in 1963, was being increased to 84,000 tons of electrolytic 
zinc a year. Arnaud Pellets 4,900,000-ton-a-year iron ore pellet plant at Pointe Noire was 
completed and being tuned up at the year-end. Concentrates for it will come from an 
associate company, Wabush Mines, at Lake Wabush, Labrador, the capacity of which is 
5,500,000 tons of iron ore concentrates a year. 


In New Brunswick, Brunswick Mining and Smelting Company Limited announced 
the expansion of base-metal operations, primarily zinc and lead, in the Bathurst area and 
the building, with other interests, of a large $117,000,000 complex embracing chemical- 
manufactured fertilizer-steel-base metal production facilities. These will provide the 
province with a strong industrial base from which further industries will develop. The 
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Company’s 4,500-ton-a-day mill is being expanded to treat 6,000 tons a day. It will 
open two new mines near Bathurst and continue construction of its zinc-lead blast-furnace 
plant at Belledune Point. 

Production of industrial minerals in Nova Scotia continued a steady year-to-year 
growth, with gypsum, salt and barite being the leading minerals in value of output. 
Newfoundland continued to make large mineral production gains with iron ore, copper, 
lead and zinc being produced in record quantities. 

Canada is the world’s largest diversified exporter of minerals and metals, and follows 
the United States and the Soviet Union as a mineral-producing nation. The strong 
position it holds will continue and perhaps be improved as large deposits under develop- 
ment for several years reach production and as many smaller deposits continue to be 
developed for production each year. In addition to its prominent and sometimes dominant 
position in nickel, asbestos, zinc and uranium, it will become a very important world 
producer of a number of other mineral commodities, particularly potash and sulphur, as 
the mineral industry base becomes even more diversified. Much of the country’s mineral- 
bearing lands, particularly in the northern two thirds of the country, remain virtually 
unexplored. This area should be no less productive of mineral wealth than the southern 
third, where important deposits are still being discovered and where much of the area 
remains to be intensively prospected. 

The outlook for 1965 is one of continuing strong advances in all sectors of the mineral 
industry, at least comparable to those of 1964. Several important projects under develop- 
ment for some time will reach production in 1965 to help boost value of shipments of 
certain commodities to new records. They include the large lead-zinc deposits at Pine 
Point in the Northwest Territories; the 5,300,000-ton-a-year iron ore project of Wabush 
Mines in Labrador; copper production from new mines in all copper-producing provinces; 
increased output of potash in Saskatchewan and of elemental sulphur from gas processing 
in Alberta; the start of major molybdenite production in British Columbia; and steadily 
increasing output of crude petroleum and natural gas in Western Canada. 


Competition for mineral products in major markets are, in many instances, becoming 
more severe each year. Notwithstanding considerably higher base-metal prices toward 
the end of 1964 and apparent shortages of lead, zinc and copper, mine development 
programs under way in many parts of the world will ensure adequate supplies in the near 
future so that further significant price increases are not likely to occur. From the many 
new and expanded mining operations in view in Canada over the next several years, 
coupled with buoyant conditions in the industrial economies of the world with consequent 
high demand for minerals and metals, the value of mineral production in Canada should 
reach $4,000,000,000 a year in 1967, perhaps in 1966, and should approach the 
$5,000,000,000-level in 1970. The future of Canada’s mineral industry is one of growing 
importance to the country’s economic well-being, and promises to become an ever- 
increasing factor in the economic, industrial and geographical development of the nation. 


Subsection 1.—Metals 


Iron Ore.—The Canadian iron ore industry experienced its third consecutive record 
year in 1964; shipments were 38,664,583 short tons, up 22 p.c. from 1963. The gain was 
largely the result of higher steel production rates in the United States. All four producing 
provinces and nearly all producers, including those that ship medium-grade ores, shared 
in the increase. Although shipments from British Columbia increased, the dollar value 
fell slightly from 1963 because of increasing price competition in the Japanese iron ore 
market. This resulted in lower prices on recent sales contracts. Because sales of medium- 
grade ores are expected to decline in future years, research on beneficiating them continued. 
Research has also been directed recently toward producing a partially reduced product in 
pellet form for use in blast furnaces. 


There are five main market areas for Canadian ores—Canada, the United States, 
Britain, Japan and Western Europe. Shipments to domestic steel plants increased 
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slightly and imports, mainly from the United States, decreased; domestic ore accounted 
for 44 p.c. of Canadian consumption compared with 36 p.c. in 1963. Canadian steel 
companies import ore from the United States because they either participated in the 
development of mines there or established commercial ties with United States merchant 
companies prior to 1950, when little ore was mined in Canada. However, several domestic 
steel companies have recently participated in new mining ventures in Labrador and 
Ontario, and other similar investments in Canadian iron mines are being considered. 
By 1970, imports should account for no more than 10 p.c. of domestic iron ore consumption. 


Shipments to the United States, by far Canada’s largest market, rose by 6,500,000 
tons in 1964, and United States sales accounted for 72 p.c. of total Canadian iron ore 
shipments. Canada supplied 59 p.c. of that country’s imports. United States imports 
from other countries rose by about 3,000,000 tons. Canadian iron ore exports to Britain 
were also substantially higher in 1964, mainly because of accelerated sales of high-grade 
pellets and concentrates which began in 1963; shipments of medium-grade ore increased 
slightly. Exports to both Japan and Western Europe were lower in 1964 than in 1963. 
Sales to Japan should recover in 1965. In Western Europe, Canadian ore producers have 
been meeting increasing competition from mines in Africa and South America. Canada 
may experience increased sales of high-grade concentrates and pellets to Western Europe 
in the next few years; in past years, nearly all European sales were of medium-grade ore. 
European steel production recovered strongly in 1964 after a period of stagnation following 
the high-growth years of the late 1950’s. 


In 1964, 15 companies were directly engaged in iron mining—one on the Island of 
Newfoundland, one with mines in both Newfoundland—Labrador and Quebec, two in 
Quebec, six in Ontario, and five in British Columbia. Two other mines in British Columbia 
made small shipments from stockpile. In addition, four companies shipped iron ore 
produced as a by-product of base-metal operations. Iron Ore Company of Canada, with 
direct-shipping ore deposits astride the Labrador—Quebec border at Schefferville (Que.), 
and concentrating-grade deposits near Labrador City (Nfld.), is the largest producer, 
accounting for 41 p.c. of 1964 shipments. Wabana Mines of Dosco Industries Limited, 
producing medium-grade sized concentrate from an underground mine on Bell Island, 
Nfld., accounted for 3.6 p.c. of the year’s shipments. Quebec Cartier Mining Company’s 
shipments of high-grade concentrate from its operations at Gagnon, Que., made up 26.4 
p.c. of 1964 shipments, making it Canada’s second largest producer; and high-grade pellets 
from Hilton Mines, Ltd. near Shawville, Que., accounted for another 2.6 p.c. In Ontario, 
Algoma Ore Properties Division of The Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, operates 
mines and a sinter plant at Wawa and accounted for 5.2 p.c. Shipments of high-grade 
pellets by Marmoraton Mining Company, Ltd. at Marmora, and Lowphos Ore, Limited 
near Capreol made up 1.6 p.c. and 1.8 p.c., respectively, of Canada’s 1964 total. In the 
Steep Rock area, Caland Ore Company Limited, Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited and 
Oglebay Norton Co. (Canadian Charleson Mine), producing medium-grade, direct- 
shipping ore and concentrate, accounted for 5.8 p.c., 3.8 p.c. and 0.5 p.c., respectively, of 
Canadian shipments. The five British Columbia producers, plus the two that shipped 
from stockpile, together shipped 5.1 p.c. of the total. By-product iron ore was produced 
by Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited at Kimberley, B.C., 
and by The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited and Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines, Limited in the Sudbury area. Noranda Mines, Limited shipped from stockpile 
at Cutler, Ont. 


In 1964 several companies were preparing for iron production. In Newfoundland- 
Labrador, Wabush Mines neared completion of its mine and concentrator, scheduled to 
begin production at a designed annual capacity of 5,300,000 long tons of concentrate in 
1965. An associated company, Arnaud Pellets, neared completion of a 4,900,000-ton-a- 
year pelletizing plant at Pointe Noire, Que., also to begin production in 1965. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation began production at its 1,250,000-ton-a-year pellet project 
at Kirkland Lake, Ont., early in 1965. A new iron mining project, similar to Jones & 
Laughlin’s, was announced for the Temagami area, 60 miles north of North Bay, Ont. 
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It will have an annual capacity of 1,000,000 tons of high-grade pellets and will be 90 p.c. 
owned by Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited of Hamilton, Ont. In British Columbia, 
Empire Development Company, Limited was preparing to resume production, and a new 
mine was being developed near Campbell River by Orecan Mines Limited; both should be 
producing in 1965. Wesfrob Mines Ltd. continued development of its iron-copper mine 
at Tasu Harbour on the Queen Charlotte Islands. This property will begin production 
of magnetite concentrates late in 1967 at an annual rate of nearly 1,000,000 tons. Several 
other pelletizing and mining projects were under active consideration, thus promising 


continued growth of the Canadian iron ore industry. 


Nickel.—Canadian nickel production during 1964 was 232,875 tons valued at 
$381,996,719, slightly more than in 1963. Canada is traditionally the world’s leading 
supplier of nickel and accounts for about 80 p.c. of the non-communist world production. 
The leading producers—The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines, Limited, and Sherritt Gordon Mines, Limited—are among the 
world’s largest. 

Near Sudbury in Ontario, International Nickel operated seven mines—the Creighton, 
Frood-Stobie, Garson, Levack, Murray and Crean Hill underground mines and the 
Clarabelle open pit. Also near Sudbury, Falconbridge operated five mines—F alconbridge, 
East, Hardy, Onaping and Fecunis. 

In Manitoba, the Lynn Lake mine of Sherritt Gordon Mines, Limited operated at 
3,900 tons daily. Nickel matte was imported to permit the Fort Saskatchewan, Alta., 
refinery to operate at full capacity of 14,000 tons. The company had a good market 
for its nickel products sold in briquette and powder forms. At the Thompson mine of 
International Nickel, a service shaft on the edge of Thompson Lake was being sunk and, 
five miles to the south, two shafts were being sunk on the Birchtree deposit, with production 
expected in 1968. The production capacity of International Nickel in Ontario and 
Manitoba is now some 225,000 tons of nickel annually. By 1967, Falconbridge will have 
a capacity of 50,000 tons. 

Several smaller nickel mining operations made good progress in 1964. The Gordon 
Lake mine of Metal Mines Limited in northwestern Ontario produced about 525 tons of 
ore a day; a bulk nickel-copper concentrate 1s transported by truck to Lac du Bonnet, 
Man., and shipped by rail to Copper Cliff, Ont., for smelting. The Marbridge Mines 
Limited mine in La Motte township, Que., was operating at close to its daily capacity of 
400 tons and a second shaft will increase production by 200 tons starting in mid-1965; 
bulk nickel-copper flotation concentrates, amounting to about 2,800 tons a month, are 
trucked to Falconbridge, Ont., for smelting. Lorraine Mining Company commenced 
production at 400 tons daily early in 1965 at its property in the Belleterre area of Quebec; 
indicated ore reserves to 800 feet are 550,000 tons of 2.1 p.c. combined nickel-copper. 
Giant Mascot Mines, Limited, near Hope, B.C., produced about 1,500 tons of ore daily, 
operating for 23 days each month; bulk nickel-copper concentrates are exported to Japan. 


There were no price changes for nickel during the year. Prices remained at 84 cents 
a pound for Canada and 79 cents for the United States, both f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont. 
The United States price includes import duty of 1} cents a pound. 


Copper.—All segments of the copper industry moved ahead in 1964. Mine produc- 
tion at 494,017 tons was valued at $328,233,604, an increase of 41,458 tons and $43,829,894 
over 1963. Production of refined copper increased as did domestic consumption. Mine 
production increased in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba 
but decreased in Saskatchewan and British Columbia. Exploration for new copper prop- 
erties and development of known deposits were proceeding in most of Canada’s copper- 
bearing areas. New mines were brought into production in N ewfoundland, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia and prospective producers were 
being developed in these provinces and in Saskatchewan. One mine, in British Columbia, 
was closed by a strike. 
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Six smelters for the reduction of copper and nickel-copper ores and concentrates are 
opérated in Canada. In the Sudbury district of Ontario, The International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited operates smelters at Copper Cliff and Coniston, and Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines, Limited produces nickel-copper matte at its Falconbridge smelter. Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited at Flin Flon, Man., smelts concentrates from its 
mine in Manitoba and Saskatchewan and copper concentrates from the mine of Sherritt 
Gordon Mines, Limited at Lynn Lake, Man. Ores and concentrates from most of the 
copper mines in Ontario, Quebec and Newfoundland are smelted at the Noranda smelter 
of Noranda Mines, Limited and the Murdochville smelter of Gaspe Copper Mines, 
Limited, both in Quebec. Electrolytic copper refineries are operated by International 
Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont., and by Canadian Copper Refiners Limited at Montreal 
East, Que. Production of refined copper in 1964 was 408,505 tons, 8 p.c. more than in 
1963. 


The output from Newfoundland’s three established producers was augmented by 
that from Consolidated Rambler Mines Limited after the latter came into production in 
October. Total output in 1964 was 14,506 tons valued at $9,689,729. British Newfound- 
land Exploration Limited was developing its Whalesback Pond mine for production in 
1965 at 1,500 tons of ore a day and First Maritime Mining Corporation Limited was 
developing the Gull Pond property for production in 1966. The output of copper in 
New Brunswick continued its upward trend, rising 17 p.c. over 1963 to 10,523 tons valued 
at $7,029,479. Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited became the province's 
newest producer when mill tune-up started in March. The company will open two new 
mines and build a new lead-zinc concentrator in the Bathurst area in 1965. 


The reactivation of idle capacity at the Horne mine of Noranda Mines, Limited and 
at the Murdochville mine of Gaspe Copper Mines, coupled with a full year’s output from 
the mines in the Matagami area and production from new mines, brought Quebec’s output 
to 160,288 tons of copper valued at $107,072,207. Ten miles north of Noranda, Lake 
Dufault Mines Limited completed construction of a 1,300-ton-a-day concentrator and 
initial development of its orebody; mill tune-up started in August and the mine and plant 
were officially opened in October. About 60 miles north of Amos, Rio Algom Mines 
Limited was developing its Poirier Township mine for production, in 1966, at 1,500 tons 
of ore a day. 


In Ontario, with the return to full production at the Sudbury mines of The Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, copper production increased by 12 p.c. 
over 1963 to 201,031 tons valued at $132,519,010. In addition to the nickel-copper 
mines of International Nickel and Falconbridge in the Sudbury area, Ontario’s copper 
producers were: Rio Algom’s Pater mine at Spragge; Kam-Kotia Porcupine and MclIntyre- 
Porcupine at Timmins; Copperfield’s Temagami mine at Timagami; and Willroy and 
Noranda’s Geco mine at Manitouwadge and North Coldstream at Kashabowie. The 
discovery of a major zinc-copper-silver orebody, near Timmins, by Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company sparked a vigorous exploration and staking rush in the area. Texas Gulf plans 
production from its orebody in late 1966 at 6,000 tons of ore a day. 


Manitoba-Saskatchewan’s two major producers, Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co., Limited and Sherritt Gordon Mines, Limited, had a combined output of 49,880 tons 
of copper valued at $33,319,676, an increase of 6.7 p.c. over 1963. Hudson Bay operated 
a central mill and smelter at Flin Flon, treating ores from the Schist Lake, Chisel Lake 
and Stall Lake mines in Manitoba, the Coronation mine in Saskatchewan and the Flin 
Flon mine that straddles the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary. The Company con- 
tinued exploration and development at its Osborne Lake and Anderson Lake mines near 
Snow Lake in Manitoba. Sherritt Gordon produced copper concentrates at its Lynn 
Lake, Man., mine for shipment to Hudson Bay’s smelter, and nickel-copper concentrates 
for shipment to its own smelter at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. Sherritt Gordon continued 
exploration of the Fox Lake copper deposit some 34 miles southwest of Lynn Lake. 
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Production in British Columbia decreased for the first time since 1962. At 57,506 
tons the output was 8 p.c. lower than in 1963 and despite increased copper prices, the 
value of production in 1964 at $38,413,747 was $771,220 less than in 1963. The decrease 
in production can be attributed to the closure by flooding in December 1963 of the Sunro 
mine of Cowichan Copper Co. Ltd. at Jordan River, Vancouver Island, and the stoppage 
of operations at the Britannia mine of The Anaconda Company (Canada) Limited in 
August by a labour dispute. Mt. Washington Copper Co. Ltd. near Courtenay, Vancouver 
Island, became British Columbia’s newest producer when operations started in December. 
Three new mines are slated for production by 1968. Western Mines Limited at the south 
end of Buttle Lake, Vancouver Island, will build a 750-ton-a-day mill at its Lynx mine. 
Production is scheduled for late 1965. Granby Mining has scheduled production from 
its Granisle property in Babine Lake for 1966 at 5,000 tons of ore a day. On the Unuk 
River north of Stewart, Granduc Mines Limited has started the driving of an 11-mile 
tunnel from its mine to Tide Lake preparatory to building a 7,000-ton-a-day mill and mine 
production at this rate in 1968. Exploration parties were active in all parts of the prov- 
ince. In the Stikine River area, Kennco (Canada) Limited was exploring a large low- 
grade copper deposit. 

There was no production from the Territories in 1964 but New Imperial Mines Limited 
was exploring a number of copper occurrences in the copper belt just southwest of White- 
horse, Y.T. 


Lead and Zinc.—Production of lead in 1964 totalled 200,385 tons, slightly less than 
in 1963. Major increases in New Brunswick and the Northwest Territories were offset 
by a decline in the output of mines in British Columbia. Refinery production at Trail, 
B.C., was 151,372 tons, or 3,600 tons less than in 1963. Exports of lead concentrates went 
to Belgium and the United States in about equal amounts with lesser amounts to Britain, 
West Germany, France, Japan and Mexico, totalling 80,357 tons of contained lead com- 
pared with 53,756 tons in 1963. Exports of refined lead totalling 95,867 tons went to 10 
countries—Britain took 42,000 tons, the United States 30,000, Japan 9,800 and India 
8,500 tons. Lead prices rose from 13 to 15.5 cents a pound during 1964. 


Production of zinc in 1964 was very much higher than in the previous year due to the 
opening of two new mines late in 1963 and of four new mines during 1964. The total was 
a record 682,024 tons compared with 473,722 tons in 1963. Refinery production at the 
three Canadian plants at Trail, Flin Flon and Valleyfield was also higher, rising from 
284,021 tons to 337,728 tons due mainly to the output of the Valleyfield plant which 
opened late in 1963. Exports of zine concentrates, totalling 403,102 tons, went mainly 
to the United States (188,750 tons), Belgium (93,377 tons), West Germany (32,298 tons), 
Poland (28,356 tons) and Japan (24,384 tons). Refined zinc exports went to 33 countries 
and, in total, amounted to 238,076 tons. Britain took 97,991 tons, the United States 78,563 
tons, the Netherlands 15,534 tons, and India 15,126 tons. Zine prices rose from 13 to 14.5 
cents a pound during 1964. 


All of the Yukon Territory’s production of lead and zine was accounted for by United 
Keno Hill Mines Limited, which operates mines in the Mayo district some 200 miles north 
of Whitehorse. 


British Columbia’s production was mainly from the southeastern part of the province, 
most of it being accounted for by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada Limited which operates the Sullivan mine at Kimberley, the H. B. mine at Salmo 
and the Bluebell mine at Riondel; daily lead-zine ore production from these three mines 
was, respectively, 10,000, 1,200 and 700 tons. Other large producers in this part of the 
province included Canadian Exploration, Limited at Salmo, Reeves MacDonald Mines 
Limited at Remac and Sheep Creek Mines Limited at Toby Creek. British Columbia’s 
only producer of copper-zinc ore was The Anaconda Company (Canada) Ltd., which 
operates the Britannia mine some 20 miles north of Vancouver. There are a number of 
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smaller lead-zine producers in British Columbia and Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
treats concentrates from most of these properties, as well as some Yukon Territory and 
foreign concentrates, at its Trail smelter. 


Most of Saskatchewan’s output of zinc came from the large base-metal mine at Flin 
Flon operated by Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited. This mine, which 
straddles the Saskatchewan—Manitoba boundary, was also the source of most of Manitoba’s 
zine and some of its lead. Hudson Bay also operated the Schist Lake and Coronation 
mines near Flin Flon, and the Chisel Lake and Stall Lake mines at Snow Lake, 90 miles 
east of Flin Flon. The Stall Lake mine was brought into production in February 1964. 
The ore from all company mines plus a relatively small amount of custom ore was treated 
at the Flin Flon metallurgical works for the recovery of zinc, copper and by-product 
metals. 


In Ontario, Noranda Mines Limited (Geco Division) and Willroy Mines Limited, 
both at Manitouwadge, produced zine, lead and copper concentrates; Kam-Kotia Porcupine 
Mines Limited at Timmins produced mainly copper concentrates and also a small tonnage 
of zine concentrates. At Port Maitland on Lake Erie, zine concentrates from Ontario 
and Quebec mines were roasted by Sherbrooke Metallurgical Company Limited and the 
resulting calcine was shipped to the United States for final treatment by Matthiessen & 
Hegeler Zinc Company, the owner of the Port Maitland plant. 


Quebec’s lead production was small in 1964 but its zinc output rose from 75,084 tons 
in 1963 to 228,580 tons in 1964. Production of zinc from the new Matagami Lake camp 
totalled 188,000 tons. A new producer in the Noranda district, Lake Dufault Mines 
Limited, came into operation in August 1964 and produced about 6,000 tons of contained 
zinc from copper-zine ores. Other mines in Quebec were the Normetal (copper-zinc), 
Quemont (copper-zinc), Manitou-Barvue (copper-zinc-lead) and East Sullivan (copper- 
zinc), all in the Noranda-Val d’Or area; New Calumet (zinc-lead) at Calumet Island on 
the Ottawa River; Coniagas (lead-zinc-silver) at Bachelor Lake; and Solbec (copper-zinc- 
lead) in the Sherbrooke district. 

New Brunswick’s production rose substantially with the opening in March of the 
Brunswick No. 12 mine near Bathurst, which produced about 65,000 tons of zinc and 25,000 
tons of lead during 1964. Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited, which 
owns the mine, continued construction of a zinc-lead blast-furnace at Belledune Point, 25 
miles north of Bathurst, where part of the output of the No. 12 mine will be smelted; the 
remainder will continue to be shipped to European smelters. Heath Steele Mines Limited 
near Newcastle, N.B., produced copper, lead and zine concentrates. Nova Scotia’s only 
lead-zine producer is Magnet Cove Barium Corporation, at Walton. In Newfoundland 
regular lead-zinc-copper production continued at the Buchans mine of American Smelting 
and Refining Company. Consolidated Rambler Mines Limited opened a copper-zine 
mine near Baie Verte in September, operating a 500-ton mill. 


The highlight of exploration in 1964 was the discovery, announced in April, of a 
zinc-copper-silver deposit near Timmins, Ont. After preliminary drilling, Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company indicated the reserve was 55,000,000 tons averaging 7.08 p.c. zinc, 
1.33 p.c. copper and 4.85 oz. silver per ton, which it later confirmed. There was increased 
exploration at Pine Point in the Northwest Territories where the Great Slave Lake railway 
from Roma in Alberta to Hay River and Pine Point was opened for limited operation late 
in 1964. Test shipments of lead-zinc ore from the mine at Pine Point were made. 
Western Mines Limited continued development of a zinc-lead-copper deposit on Vancouver 
Island. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited carried out exploration and 
development in the Snow Lake district of Manitoba, and Sherritt Gordon Nickel Mines 
Limited continued exploration of a copper-zine deposit at Fox Lake in northern Manitoba. 
In Quebec, mine development proceeded in the Poirier—Joutel district north of Amos. 
Preparations were begun in New Brunswick for bringing the Brunswick No. 6 mine, the 
New Larder ‘“‘U”’ mine, and the Nigadoo mine into production. 
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Gold.—Canadian gold production in 1964 decreased to an estimated 3,810,738 oz.t. 
valued at $148,855,362 compared with 4,003,127 oz.t. worth $151,118,045 in 1963. The 
average price for gold paid by the Royal Canadian Mint in 1964 was $37.75 per oz.t. in 
Canadian funds, the same as in the previous year. On May 2, 1962, the Canadian dollar 
was stabilized at 92.5 cents in terms of the U.S. dollar but it can fluctuate 1 p.c. either 
side of the fixed value. The range in value for the Canadian dollar is thus set at $0.916 
to $0.934 in relation to the U.S. dollar and the corresponding Royal Canadian Mint price 
between $37.46 and $38.22 per oz.t. 


The Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act (see p. 577) was extended to the end of 
1967 but, despite the benefit of cost assistance, the gold mining industry is encountering in- 
creasing difficulty in continuing operations. One lode gold mine closed in 1964 as ore 
reserves were exhausted and a number of others were scheduled to close in 1965. Two new, 
but small, lode gold mines began operations in 1964 and two others operated on a minor, 
intermittent basis. In 1964, the proportion of gold coming from lode gold mines decreased 
to 81.9 p.c. from 82.5 p.c. and by-product gold from base-metal ores increased to 16.6 p.c. 
from 16.0 p.c. Placer gold accounted for 1.5 p.c., the same as 1963. 


Ontario remained the principal producer, accounting for over 56 p.c. of the total. 
Quebec was second with approximately 24 p.c., followed by the Northwest Territories 
with 10 p.c. and British Columbia with about 3.4 p.c. 


In, Ontario, all the gold producing areas recorded decreases in 1964 and production 
declined to an estimated 2,135,269 oz.t. from 2,338,854 oz.t. in 1963. Thirty lode gold 
mines operated in the province in 1964, two of which were small, intermittent producers. 
Thirteen mines operated in the Porcupine area but one of them, Kenilworth Mines Limited, 
was on a very small scale. Delnite Mines Limited closed in August. Six mines were in 
operation in the Red Lake—Patricia district. McKenzie Red Lake Gold Mines Limited, 
Cochenour Willans Gold Mines, Limited and Pickle Crow Gold Mines, Limited suffered 
substantial production declines. At Larder Lake, Kerr Addison Mines Limited decreased 
production about 15 p.c. Five mines operated at Kirkland Lake but total production 
was about 5.7 p.c. lower. Production at the three mines in the Port Arthur mining division 
declined by over 15 p.c. An estimated 62,000 oz.t. of gold was recovered as a by-product 
from base-metal ores in Ontario compared with 59,962 oz.t. in 1963. 


Twelve lode gold mines operated in Quebec in 1964 and gold production increased 
about 3 p.c. to an estimated 944,941 oz.t. from 917,229 oz.t. in 1963. One new lode gold 
mine, Norbeau Mines (Quebec) Limited, began operations in the Chibougamau copper- 
gold: district in September and a number of prospective gold producers were under develop- 
ment. Gold recovered as a by-product from base-metal ores represented about 45 p.c. 
of the provincial total. 


In the Northwest Territories, a new lode gold mine, Tundra Gold Mines Limited, 
began operations in March and helped to increase total gold output by almost 4 p.c. 
Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited and Discovery Mines Limited, which located new 
high-grade ore deposits, both increased production substantially. 


‘Two lode gold mines were in continuous production in British Columbia. Production 
declined sharply at Bralorne Pioneer Mines Limited but increased slightly at The Cariboo 


Gold Quartz Mining Company, Limited; production from the two mines was down over 
12 p.c. 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan together accounted for an estimated 103,611 oz.t. in 
1964 compared with 117,897 oz.t. in 1963. San Antonio Gold Mines Limited, the only 
lode gold producer in the two provinces, improved production considerably in 1964. Most 
of the remaining production is derived from the base-metal ores mined in the Flin Flon 
area. In the Yukon Territory, all gold came from placer operations. The dredge and 
hydraulic operations of The Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, Limited at Dawson 
recovered about 95 p.c. of Canada’s total placer gold production. Some gold was re- 
covered in New Brunswick and Newfoundland as a by-product of base-metal production. 


GOLD, SILVER, URANIUM, MOLYBDENUM AND ALUMINUM REFERENCES 
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Uranium.—Despite the general decline of the uranium mining industry over the 
past five years, deliveries in 1964, at 6,914 tons of uranium oxide (U30s), were about 
18 p.c. lower than in the previous year (8,352 tons) and were substantially lower than 
the peak production year of 1959 (15,892 tons). Canada has been one of the world’s leading 
producers of uranium since the metal became important as a fissionable material for 
military purposes and, more recently, in the development and production of atomic energy 
for electric power generation. One of the largest known deposits in the world is in Canada 
where present reserves represent about 35 p.c. of the total in the non-communist world. 


The rapid growth of the uranium mining industry since World War II was remarkable. 
In 1958, Canada was the world’s leading producer of uranium and the value of U;0s pro- 
duced in both 1958 and 1959 exceeded the value of any other Canadian-produced metal. 
As an export commodity, uranium ranked fourth in value in 1959 following newsprint, 
wheat and lumber. Production from 25 mines in that year was 15,892 tons of U;Os valued 
at $331,000,000. Since 1959 the decline in production, resulting from declining export 
markets, has been almost as rapid as the spectacular rise from 1953 to 1959. However, with 
the rapid development of economic nuclear power for the generation of electricity, the long- 
term future for the uranium industry holds considerable promise. 


Practically all of Canada’s uranium is sold under contract to the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission (USAEC) and the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 
(UKAEA). The United States, Canada’s largest customer, announced in 1959 that it 
would not exercise its option to purchase additional uranium from Canada. To prevent 
a collapse of the industry in 1962 and 1963, when the USAEC contracts would expire, the 
Government of Canada, through Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, negotiated a 
delivery stretch-out for the uranium already under contract with the USAEC and the 
UKAEA. This plan also permitted the transfer of contracts between companies. In 
1962, a contract was signed with the UKAEA for the delivery of 12,000 tons of U;Os over 
a period extending until late 1971. This contract permitted each of the seven mining 
companies, which were still operating in 1962, to extend its operating life approximately 
16.7 months past the completion date of previous commitments. 


Procurement and marketing of most of the uranium produced in Canada has been 
the responsibility of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited. Private producers are free 
to sell uranium abroad without reference to Eldorado but sales are subject to control 
measures administered through the Atomic Energy Control Board. Sales of uranium to 
countries that do not hold agreements with Canada for co-operation in the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy are permitted; however, the maximum amount any such country may 
receive from Canada is 2,500 lb. 


Ore reserves as of Jan. 1, 1964, were estimated at 225,000,000 tons containing 207,000 
tons of recoverable uranium oxide (U30s) and about 82,000 tons of thorium oxide (ThO,). 
Reserves in the conglomeratic deposits in the Blind River-Elliot Lake district of Ontario 
constitute 93 p.c. of Canada’s total. Reserves in pitchblende-bearing vein-type deposits 
in the Beaverlodge Lake area of northern Saskatchewan comprise 6 p.c. and the pegmatitic 
deposits in the Bancroft area of southeastern Ontario make up about 1 p.c. Scheduled 
deliveries of U;Os to the USAEC and the UKAEA from 1964 to 1971, inclusive, total 
16,851 tons. By the end of 1971 Canada’s reserves will be approximately 190,000 tons of 
recoverable U;Os if no further exploration is undertaken before then. Domestic require- 
ments of uranium for nuclear power purposes will not appreciably affect Canada’s ability 
to export uranium in the future. 


Silver.—With recovery of silver in substantial quantities commencing at several new 
base-metal mines in 1964 and several other producers completing their first full year of 
operation, Canada’s silver production at 31,111,943 oz.t. was somewhat higher than 1963 
output of 29,932,003 oz.t. The increase was largely the result of higher output in Ontario 
and initiation of by-product output from the zinc-lead-copper-silver mine of Brunswick 
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Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited in New Brunswick. The value of 1964 produc- 
tion was $43,556,719 compared with the value of 1963 production at $41,425,891. At the 
beginning of the year the price was $1.4020 per oz.t. and at year-end it was $1.3930; 
average for 1964 was $1.4000. Of the total 1964 output, 79 p.c. was by-product derived 
from base-metal ores, 19 p.c. came from silver-cobalt ores mined in northern Ontario and 
2 p.c. from lode gold ores mined in British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec and placer-gold 
ores mined almost entirely in British Columbia and the Yukon Territory. 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited, at its refinery 
at Trail, B.C., produced 7,347,590 0z.t., most of which was derived from lead and zinc 
concentrates originating in mines in southeastern British Columbia and in the Yukon 
Territory. The remainder of the Canadian output of refined silver was produced from 
blister and anode copper by Canadian Copper Refiners Limited in Montreal East; from 
blister copper by The International N ickel Company of Canada, Limited at Copper Cliff, 
Ont.; from gold precipitates by Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited at Timmins, 
Ont.; from gold bullion by the Royal Canadian Mint at Ottawa; and from arsenical-silver- 
cobalt concentrates by Cobalt Refinery Limited at Cobalt, Ont. 


Canada’s largest sources of silver are the Hector-Calumet, Keno, Elsa and Silver King 
silver-lead-zinc mines in the Yukon Territory about 200 miles north of Whitehorse, 
operated by United Keno Hill Mines Limited, and the Sullivan lead-zinc-silver mine at 
Kimberley, B.C., operated by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited. In the 15-month period ended Dec. 31, 1964, United Keno produced concentrates 
containing 7,270,911 oz.t. and in 1964 Consolidated Mining and Smelting produced con- 
centrates at the Sullivan mine containing 2,897,791 oz.t. Other important producers of 
by-product silver included Mastodon-Highland Bell Mines Limited at Beaverdell in 
southern British Columbia; Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited at Flin Flon, 
Man.; Noranda Mines Limited (Geco Division) at Manitouwadge, Ont.; The International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited at Sudbury, Ont.; Brunswick Mining and Smelting 
Corporation Limited near Bathurst, N.B.; and American Smelting and Refining Company 
(Buchans Unit) in Newfoundland. In the Cobalt and Gowganda areas of Ontario a num- 
ber of firms mined silver-cobalt ores from which 5,920,900 oz.t. of silver were recovered 
in 1964. 


Platinum Metals.—Canadian production of the platinum metals in 1964 amounted 
to 374,988 0z.t., valued at $25,196,159. This slight increase over the previous year 
resulted from increased 1964 nickel production; platinum metals are recovered as a by- 
product of nickel mining. The group consists of platinum, palladium, rhodium, ruthenium, 
iridium and osmium; all except osmium are produced in Canada. World markets for 
platinum metals were very strong in 1964. In the past several years, world production has 
been about evenly divided between Canada, the Republic of South Africa and the U.S.S.R. 
In 1964, sales by the U.S.S.R. to the non-communist world virtually ceased, causing a 
wide difference between the official platinum price, about $90 an oz.t., and the free market 
price, up to $140 an oz.t. 


Platinum metals occur in Canadian nickel ores to the extent of about 0.025 oz.t. per 
ton of ore. In the treatment of these ores for nickel, the platinum metals follow nickel and 
are eventually removed as sludges from the electrolytic tanks in which nickel anodes have 
been formed. The sludge is purified and sent to precious metal refineries in Britain and 
the United States for recovery of the platinum metals. All of Canada’s platinum metals 
production results from the treatment of nickel ores of tue Sudbury district of Ontario 
and the Thompson mine in Manitoba. 


Cobalt.—Cobalt is derived as a by-product from the smelting and refining of nickel- 
copper ores of Sudbury, Ont., and Lynn Lake, Man.; from nickel ores of Thompson, Man.; 
and from silver ores of Cobalt, Ont. International Nickel recovers cobalt from its refinery 
operations at Port Colborne, Ont., Thompson, Man., and Clydach, Wales, based on its 
Sudbury and Thompson ores. Falconbridge Nickel produces electrolytic cobalt in the 
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refining of nickel-copper matte exported to its refinery at Kristiansand, Norway. Sherritt 
Gordon recovers cobalt as a by-product at its nickel refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta., 
from its Lynn Lake nickel-copper ores. Cobalt Refinery Limited at Cobalt, Ont., recovers 
black cobalt oxide and mixed cobalt and nickel oxide from silver concentrates. Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited has developed a process for the recovery and purification of 
cobalt, nickel and arsenic from silver-cobalt concentrates. Total Canadian production 
in 1964 was 3,196,322 lb. valued at $6,484,255. 


Columbium.—St. Lawrence Columbium and Metals Corporation continued to be 
the only Canadian producer of columbium concentrates. Mine production in 1964 
amounted to 2,250,000 lb. of contained Cb20; in pyrochlore concentrates valued at 
$2,305,000. The company’s mine is near the town of Oka, 20 miles west of Montreal. 
Quebec Columbium Limited and Columbium Mining Products Limited also own large 
pyrochlore deposits in the Oka area. Masterloy Products Limited, Ottawa, Ont., is the 
only Canadian manufacturer of ferro-columbium, which is sold in Canada and the United 
States. 


Molybdenum.—Molybdenum production in 1964 amounted to 1,278,404 Ib. of 
contained Mo in molybdic oxide (MoO;) and molybdenite (MoS) concentrates valued at 
$1,789,234. Production came from the Molybdenite Corporation of Canada Limited’s 
mine at Lacorne, Que., and the Gaspe Copper Mines Limited’s mine at Murdochville, also 
in Quebec, and from the Bethlehem Copper Corporation’s mine in the Highland Valley of 
British Columbia. Molybdenum is recovered as a primary product at the Lacorne mine 
and as a by-product of copper operations at the other two mines. 

During 1964, preproduction work was carried out at the properties of Preissac 
Molybdenite Mines Limited and that of Anglo-American Molybdenite Mining Corpora- 
tion; both properties are in Preissac Township, about five miles north of Cadillac, Que. 
Also in 1964, Noranda Mines Limited prepared its Boss Mountain property in British 
Columbia for production, and Endako Mines Limited prepared its property at Endako, 
B.C.; both mining operations were scheduled to commence by mid-1965. The Boss 
Mountain mine will produce about 3,000,000 Ib. of contained Mo in concentrates a year 
and the Endako mine will produce about 10,000,000 lb. a year. 


Selenium and Tellurium.—Selenium production in 1964 totalled 448,750 Ib. valued 
at $2,213,182, 4 p.c. lower than in 1963; tellurium output at 79,789 lb. valued at $508,830 
was about 4 p.c. higher than in 1963. These metals are recovered from the anode muds 
resulting from the electrolytic refining of copper at the plants of Canadian Copper Refiners 
Limited at Montreal East, Que., and International Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Magnesium.—The only Canadian producer, Dominion Magnesium Limited, is also 
the only Canadian source of calcium and thorium. Dolomite of exceptional purity is 
quarried and reduced to magnesium by the ferrosilicon method at Haley, Ont. In 1964, 
magnesium production was 9,021 tons. Expansion of the smelter from 10,000 to 11,000 
tons annual capacity will be completed in 1965. Canadian consumption of primary 
magnesium is about 3,600 tons, including imports; a further 400 tons of semi-fabricated 
forms are imported. 


Titanium.—IImenite, an iron-titanium oxide, is mined in the Allard Lake and St. 
Urbain areas of Quebec. The Allard Lake ore, mined by Quebec Iron and Titanium Cor- 
poration, is smelted by the company in electric furnaces at Sorel, Que., to preduce high- 
titania slag and pig iron. The slag is sold to producers of titanium-based pigments in 
Canada, the United States, Britain, Japan and other countries. Tlmenite mined at St. 
Urbain by Continental Titanium Corporation is used as heavy aggregate in weighting oil 
and gas transmission pipelines and in shielding nuclear reactors. The value of titanium- 
bearing materials shipped in 1964 as ore, heavy aggregate and titanium-bearing slag was 
at an all-time high of $20,981,935, which compares with $13,806,608 in 1963. 
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Aluminum.—Canada is second, after the United States, in non-communist world 
aluminum production. At the end of 1964 annual capacity was 913,000 tons but capacity 
for a further 20,000 tons was under construction at the Kitimat, B.C., smelter of Aluminum 
Company of Canada Limited. This Company also has smelters at Arvida, Isle Maligne, 
Shawinigan and Beauharnois, all in Quebec. Canadian British Aluminium Company 
Limited operates a smelter at Baie Comeau, Que., with an estimated capacity of 105,000 
tons. As all bauxite or alumina used by the aluminum smelters must be imported, 
mainly from the Caribbean area, metal production is classed in official statistical data 
with manufactures and not with smelter production of ores and metals of domestic origin. 
Production of primary aluminum in 1964 was 842,640 tons, of which 627,992 tons were 
exported. Domestic consumption was estimated at about 175,000 tons as measured at 
the semi-fabricated level. Of this amount 18,054 tons were exported. 


Subsection 2.—Industrial Minerals 


The 1964 production of industrial minerals in Canada was at a record high for the 
sixth consecutive year. Producer shipments of non-metallic minerals, clay products and 
other structural materials of mineral origin were valued at $687,300,000, almost 9 p.c. 
higher than for the previous year, and represented 20 p.c. of the total mineral production. 
New production records were established for asbestos, cement, gypsum, nepheline syenite, 
potash, salt, sodium sulphate and sulphur. Important developments taking place during 
1964 in the production and marketing of asbestos, potash, silica sand, sulphur and certain 
structural materials are reviewed in this Subsection. 


Asbestos.—In 1964, for the fifth consecutive year, Canadian shipments of asbestos 
established an all-time high; 1,377,079 tons of fibre valued at $148,370,312 were shipped 
to the markets of the world, an increase of 8 p.c. over 1963. Quebec, which produces 
almost 90 p.c. of the Canadian output, British Columbia and Newfoundland contributed 
to the increase. Shipments in Ontario, the only other producing province, were lower 
than in 1963. The principal grades were in good demand during the year. 


World production for 1964 is estimated at 3,500,000 tons, having doubled in a ten- 
year period. A substantial part of this increase is attributed to a rapid rise in the U.S.S.R. 
where production is estimated to be 1,500,000 tons, slightly ahead of the Canadian output. 
Traditionally, the U.S.S.R. asbestos industry has been located at Sverdlovsk in the Urals 
but two other important areas have been under development for some time and a new mine 
near Kiembi, Kazakhstan, about 300 miles south of Sverdlovsk, is expected to begin 
operation in 1965. A deposit at Aktrovak in Tannu-Tuva is also being prepared for early 
production. These developments will provide a major increase in the U.S.S.R.’s production 
capability for asbestos fibre. While Soviet Union consumption is expected to rise with the 
addition of new asbestos-cement producing facilities currently under construction, there is 
speculation that exports will also increase. 


In Quebec, Asbestos Corporation Ltd., the second largest producer of Canadian 
asbestos, acquired the assets of Johnson’s Co. Ltd. and Johnson’s Asbestos Company 
operating the Johnson mine at Thetford and the Magnetic pit at Black Lake. Johnson’s 
have had a continuous record of production for over eighty years. The consolidation, 
will enable certain production economies to be achieved in the two producing areas. 
Asbestos Corporation, early in the year, exercised its option to acquire the Asbestos Hill 
deposit of Murray mining Corporation Limited, 40 miles south of Deception Bay in 
northern Quebec. Over the past few years exploration and development of this deposit 
have established a substantial reserve of commercial-grade fibre. 


The only producing asbestos mine in Ontario (Munro, of Canadian Johns-Manville 
Company, Limited, located near Matheson) ceased operation on July 31. This mine has 
been a source of fibre for the asbestos-cement industry since 1950. The same company 
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has in hand an extensive exploration and development program in Reeves Township, 
about 40 miles southwest of Timmins. Underground development work is proceeding to 
prove up the orebody and facilitate bulk sampling of the deposit. 


In British Columbia, Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited increased mill capacity 
to 1,700 tons a day, providing additional equipment for recovery of other asbestos-cement 
fibre grades. The company continued its exploration program at Clinton Creek, adding 
to the reserves of this promising deposit. 


Potash.—During 1964 world potash demand increased at a higher rate than in past 
years until it exceeded output. Despite high production by all suppliers, inventories were 
reduced and shortages were reported in overseas markets. In North America supplies 
were barely sufficient to serve domestic and some export demands. Except for full-scale 
production and increased capacity at the Esterhazy plant of International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation (Canada) Limited, shortages would have occurred in North America 
and would have been more serious in overseas markets. This plant is estimated to have 
exported more than 700,000 tons KO in 1964 with a value of about $20,000,000. 


The success of the Esterhazy project and the rising demand for potash throughout the 
world served to encourage new development in Saskatchewan. In mid-1964, Kalium 
Chemicals Limited started operating its new solution mining complex 25 miles west of 
Regina and in late September, at the formal opening of the plant, shipped two trainloads 
of potash totalling some 7,000 tons. Potash Company of America was completing plant 
alterations and plans to resume production early in 1965. In addition, new deep potash 
shafts were being sunk by International Minerals at Gerald, by Alwinsal Potash Corpora- 
tion of Canada Limited near Lanigan and by United States Borax and Chemical Company 
at Allan and it is expected that other potash projects will be announced during 1965. The 
24 companies holding potash rights in Saskatchewan and Manitoba at the end of 1964 had 
about 4,000,000 acres under permit and lease. To the companies now considering but not 
yet committed to potash development in Saskatchewan, the vital consideration is to accu- 
rately assess the future growth in world potash demand; this is expected to be in the order 
of 13,000,000 tons K,0 in 1965, 16,000,000 tons in 1970 and 20,000,000 tons or more in 1975. 
Recent data tend to suggest that even these estimates are conservative in that consumption 
of potash has increased from 10,600,000 tons in 1962 to 11,600,000 tons in 1963 and to an 
estimated 13,000,000 in 1964. Assuming that these projections are realistic and considering 
that productive capacity should be possibly 20 p.c. in excess of expected demand, projected 
capacities should then be about 15,600,000 tons in 1965, 19,200,000 tons in 1970 and 
24,000,000 tons in 1975. Of these totals, Canadian capacity is expected to be about 
1,600,000 tons in 1965, 5,500,000 tons in 1970 and 8,700,000 tons in 1975. 


Considering these world potash requirements and the vast reserves of high-quality 
material available in Canada, the major industry being developed is both necessary and 
timely. It is possible that the most optimistic suggestions about future production in 
Saskatchewan will prove to be low. 


Silica Sand.—Canada has always been heavily dependent on imported silica sand, 
chiefly from northeastern United States, for the bulk of its requirements. The chief 
consumers, glass and silicon carbide manufacturers and steel foundries, are located prin- 
cipally in southeastern Quebec and southern Ontario where there are no naturally occurring 
high-quality sand deposits. However, two domestic producers are assuming an increas- 
ingly important role in providing high-quality sand for the Quebec market—Industrial 
Minerals of Canada, Limited, operating a deposit of Potsdam sandstone at St. Canut, 
Two Mountains County, Que., and Dominion Industrial Mineral Corporation, operating a 
deposit of friable quartzite at St. Donat, Montcalm County, Que. Industrial Minerals, 
in 1964, completed an extensive investigation of silica deposits in the area south and west of 
Montreal and late in the year acquired a controlling interest in Canadian Silica Corporation 
Limited, the largest producer of silica sand in Canada. Dominion Industrial Mineral 
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Corporation, in a move to consolidate operations, sold its silica milling plant at Lachine, 
Que., and embarked on a $1,000,000 expansion program at St. Donat, which will include a 
wet silica processing plant that, when completed in 1965, will have a rated output of 360,000 


tons of products annually. 

Sulphur.—The major part of Canadian elemental sulphur production is derived from 
“sour” natural gas in Western Canada. During 1964 elemental sulphur was produced at 
15 plants in Alberta, at one plant in British Columbia and at one in Saskatchewan. Minor 
amounts are obtained during the refining of oil and base metals at plants in Ontario and 
Manitoba. » The marked increase in elemental sulphur production and the decrease in 
pyrite sulphur, especially since 1960, is clearly shown by the accompanying chart. 


CANADIAN SULPHUR PRODUCTION,I1955-64 
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Total production capacity is about 2,100,000 tons a year and preliminary estimates 
indicate that production in 1964 was about 1,600,000 tons. The completion of three new 
plants and expansion at another plant will increase capacity to more than 2,500,000 tons 
in 1965. 

During 1963 and 1964, world sulphur consumption increased at a higher than normal 
rate mainly due to increased demand for fertilizer but also to expanding needs in a multitude 
of other industries. This increased demand has created a situation in which sulphur stock- 
piles are becoming depleted and prices are rising. Canada occupies a strong position in the 
world sulphur industry. A large proportion of domestic needs are served by smelter gas 
and consequently most of the elemental sulphur production is exported. Because Canadian 
elemental sulphur is largely a co-product of natural gas production, the unit cost is believed 
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to be considerably lower than that of sulphur from other sources, allowing Canadian sulphur 
to compete in world markets despite relatively high transportation charges. In 1963 more 
than 820,000 tons of sulphur were exported to 14 foreign countries and during the first 
nine months of 1964 more than 1,000,000 tons were exported to 21 countries. 


Construction Materials.—The total value of construction in Canada reached an 
all-time high in 1964, notable increases being shown in industrial construction in the western 
provinces and Quebec. Keeping pace, the output of mineral products used in construction 
attained a record level. 


Since the industrial development of Canada has resulted in an increasing demand for 
low-cost electric energy, large hydro-electric power developments are under construction in 
Quebec, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, all of them consuming vast 
quantities of cement, sand and gravel, and crushed stone. 


In the concrete aggregate field, manufactured sand and stone are becoming increasingly 
important as suitable natural sand and gravel deposits become depleted. Because specifica- 
tions for aggregate are becoming more rigid, greater attention to beneficiation and process- 
ing methods is necessary to meet customer requirements and to offset higher labour and 
equipment costs. 

Exposed aggregate applications in slab, panel and block shapes are gaining in popular- 
ity. The demand for new colours and methods of expression has created a need for addi- 
tional sources of rocks suitable for the production of vari-coloured, exposed aggregate 
panels and tiles. These panels are used for walls, patios and as pavement blocks in both 
interior and exterior applications. Quartz, limestone, marble and granite are commonly 
used as aggregate. Other colourful rocks such as sodalite, amazonite, rose quartz, black 
to grey anorthosite, and various colours and varieties of marble and granite are used for 
terrazzo and granox-type tile and panel manufacture. In addition to the usual cement- 
bonded terrazzo and granox products, these items are now being produced with plastic 
binders. Specially constructed panels, containing wear-resistant chips and aggregates of 
slag, emery or other grit bonded in plastic, are being used in stain-, heat- and abrasion- 
resistant applications. 


New textured and coloured granites and marbles are now appearing on the market. 
Some of the more recent additions in this field are green granite from the Riviére 4 Pierre 
area of Quebec; fine-grained black granite from north of the Peribonca River in Quebec; 
and fine-grained, tough, black granite from River Valley in Ontario. 


Cement.—Another year of record production was registered by Canada’s cement in- 
dustry in 1964. Production was 10 p.c. greater than in 1963. This increase was the result 
of additional requirements for general construction and for large dam projects, particularly 
the Manicouagan in Quebec and the Peace River in British Columbia. 


Major expansion in productive capacity took place during the year: two additional 
kilns were added to existing plants—one by Canada Cement Company, Limited at Fort 
Whyte, Man., and the other by St. Mary’s Cement Co. Limited at St. Mary’s, Ont.; 
expansions representing a total increase of 4,500,000 bbl. of annual output were under way 
at three plants—the Villeneuve, Que., plant of St. Lawrence Cement Company, the Picton, 
Ont., plant of Lake Ontario Portland Cement Company Limited, and the Corner Brook, 
Nfld., plant of North Star Cement Limited. Construction of Nova Scotia’s first cement 
plant was started by Canada Cement Company at Brookfield, and Inland Cement Company 
Limited started construction of a new plant at Tuxedo, Man; the latter also purchased a 
partially completed plant at Rosser, Man., from British-American Construction Company. 
Expansions of the Havelock, N.B., plant of Canada Cement Company and of the Montreal 
plant of Miron Company, Ltd. are planned for 1965 and new plants are scheduled for 
Joliette, Que., by Independent Cement Incorporated and for Prince George, B.C., by 
Peace River Cement Company Limited. 
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Ceramic Materials Several interesting and important expansions in the domestic 
ceramic industry were noted during the year. New clay preparation equipment and 
several tunnel kilns were added or are being considered to meet an increasing demand for 
brick and other ceramic products. Clayburn-Harbison Ltd., Vancouver, completed a new 
tunnel kiln for firing pressed face brick at its Abbotsford plant. The company has in- 
troduced a new “giant” pressed clay brick which is similar in size and structure to the 
common concrete block. This brick is being successfully marketed in the Vancouver and 
Seattle areas. A new tunnel kiln for use in the manufacture of facing brick from local raw 
materials was completed at Brique Citadelle Ltée’s Beauport plant in Quebec, production 
from which will supplement that from two tunnel kilns and a continuous kiln at the com- 
pany’s Boischatel plant. The tunnel kilns at Boischatel are used for firing buff facing 
brick manufactured from imported clay. New clay preparation equipment has been 
added by East Angus Brick and Tile, Inc., at East Angus, Que., and by Estevan Clay 
Products at Estevan, Sask. 

Medicine Hat Brick and Tile Company Limited plans to build a tunnel kiln plant to 
produce pressed facing brick at Redcliff, Alta., and a second plant at Winnipeg to manu- 
facture brick and tile. Sunburst Ceramics Ltd. has introduced several novel processing 
methods at its Medicine Hat plant, including a “Ram” process for the production of 
ceramic ware and the firing of ceramics by an envelope kiln. 

Output from a new glass container plant nearing completion at Burnaby, B.C., being 
built for Dominion Glass Company, Ltd., together with that from Dominion Glass Com- 
pany’s plant at Redcliff, Alta., the only other glass container plant in the four western 
provinces, should adequately supply the western market for many of the common varieties 
of glass containers. 


Subsection 3.—Petroleum and Natural Gas 


Most segments of the Canadian oil and gas industry, from field production through 
transportation to marketing, had a good year in 1964. Production of crude oil averaged 
750,000 bbl. a day compared with 710,000 in 1963. In addition, the propane, butane and 
pentanes-plus derived from natural gas contributed 105,000 bbl. daily to the liquid hydro- 
carbon supply. Thus total liquid hydrocarbon output of oil and gas field facilities 
amounted to 855,000 bbl. a day, an increase of 9 p.c. over 1963. Production of natural 
gas continued to increase at about the same rate as in 1963. Net production amounted 
to 3,600,000 Mcf. daily, 19 p.c. greater than 1963 output. 


Production of crude oil and natural gas liquids increased in all the major producing 
provinces except British Columbia, where output decreased 6 p.c. Production in Alberta 
increased 8 p.c.; in Saskatchewan 14 p.c.; in Manitoba 17 p.c.; and in Ontario 3 p.c. 
Alberta held its position as the predominant producer, supplying 577,000 bbl. daily, or 
67.4 p.c. of Canadian liquid hydrocarbon output. Saskatchewan production accounted 
for 26.4 p.c. and British Columbia for 4 p.c. Manitoba, Ontario, Northwest Territories 
and New Brunswick produced the small remainder. In Alberta, crude oil output was 
equivalent to less than half of the province’s productive capacity but in the other provinces 
production was at near-capacity rates. Alberta was also the major producer of natural gas, 
accounting for 87 p.c. of Canada’s net production. 


The Alberta government announced a new crude oil proration plan, which is to 
become fully effective in 1969. The general effect of the plan will be to increase production 
from pools of large reserves and high productivity, while tending to discourage the devel- 
opment of marginally economic oil areas. The Saskatchewan government passed new 
legislation designed to encourage exploration in the province, particularly in the deeper 
strata, by allowing less restrictive land selection to companies making oil or gas discoveries 
and by providing a royalty-free period for discoveries below the top of Devonian strata. 

Exploration and development drilling for oil and gas totalled 16,100,000 feet in 1964. 
The 15,600,000 feet drilled in Western Canada was 10 p.c. more than the 1963 total, and 
just short of the all-time record established in 1956. Development drilling, constituting 
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MAIN PRODUCING AREAS 


1. Redwater 2. Leduc-Woodbend, Bonnie Glen 3. Pembina 

4. Swan Hills 5. Kaybob 6. Harmatton 

7. Joarcam 8. Turner Valley 9.. Sturgeon Lake 
10. Boundary Lake 11. Lloydminster 12. Fosterton 


13. Coleville 14. Weyburn 15. Virden 
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62 p.c. of drilling in Western Canada, increased moderately but exploratory drilling 
increased sharply. Discovery of a large oil field just southeast of Lesser Slave Lake early 
in 1964 was a major factor in the expanded exploratory activity as,was the defining of 
large new gas reserves in north-central and west-central Alberta. 


The gradual year-by-year decline in geophysical activity that has been evident during 
the past decade continued in 1964, although the decline was slight. While less field work 
is now being done than in earlier years, more time and money is being devoted to inter- 
pretation of field data. Geophysics is considered of limited value only in the search for 
certain types of oil reservoirs such as the stratigraphic traps of the Gilwood sand of the 
Lesser Slave Lake region. However, one area of recent activity where geophysics was 
indispensable was the Cutbank River region south of Grande Prairie, Alta., where deep 
Devonian gas-bearing reefs were delineated by seismic methods. In terms of crew- 
months, seismic survey work in Western Canada was as follows: Alberta, 394; Saskatche- 
wan, 57; British Columbia, 85; Manitoba, 2; and Yukon and Northwest Territories, 57. 
Gravity surveys are used to only a small degree in Western Canada but the use of this 
type of survey has increased in the past two years. The gravity method still remains the 
chief geophysical tool in the southwestern Ontario petroleum region. 


The increase in Canada’s crude oil reserves was the largest in many years. Reserves 
of crude oil and natural gas liquids at the end of 1964 were 7,065,000,000 bbl., or 26 p.c. 
more than in the preceding year. A major portion of this addition was due to extensions 
and revisions of known oil occurrences, particularly because of widespread implementation 
of waterflood recovery programs. Net additions to reserves of natural gas in 1964 were 
the largest ever. A 17.4-p.c. increase raised total Canadian gas reserves to 43,400,000,000 
Mcf. at the end of 1964. 


Alberta.—Drilling in Alberta totalled 10,300,000 feet in 1964, 5.4 p.c. more than in 
1963. Exploratory drilling, comprising 38 p.c. of the total footage, increased significantly 
but development drilling declined slightly. The main areas of oil-field development were 
in the House Mountain, Deer Mountain and Goose River fields in north-central Alberta, 
and in the Bantry-Taber heavy-oil region in southeastern Alberta. Expansion continued 
at established gas fields, such as Medicine Hat, in southeastern Alberta. Waterflood 
pressure maintenance projects were brought into effect in several oil fields, including 
fields in the Swan Hills regions where waterflooding is expected to increase eventual 
recovery of the original oil in place from the 17 p.c. possible by primary depletion to 40 p.c. 
Reserves of recoverable crude oil and natural gas liquids were increased from 4,847,000,000 
bbl. in 1963 to 6,114,000,000 bbl. at the end of 1964. Much of this increase was due to 
recalculation of reserves taking into account new waterflood projects. New discoveries 
accounted for only a small proportion of the increase although eventual delineation of 
these new oil pools with further drilling will substantially increase reserves, particularly 
in the Mitsue area near Lesser Slave Lake. This area was the centre of exploratory 
activity in 1964. The productive horizon, the Devonian Gilwood sandstone, had not 
hitherto been known to be oil-productive. As a result of intensified exploration, several 
more Gilwood sand oil pools have been found near Lesser Slave Lake. Large reserves of 
natural gas were outlined in the Edson region, 130 miles west of Edmonton, and in the 
Marten Hills, 140 miles north of Edmonton. Important new discoveries of wet natural 
gas were made south of Grande Prairie. 


The first commercial production of oil from the Athabasca bituminous sands is 
scheduled to begin by October 1967. Construction began on the first full-scale plant for 
the extraction of oil from the sands following the approval of the application of Great 
Canadian Oil Sands Limited for a $190,000,000 project to extract 45,000 bbl. a day of 
synthetic crude oil from the sands, 


Saskatchewan.—For the second successive year, drilling increased sharply in 
Saskatchewan—by 31 p.c. to a total of 4,200,000 feet. The increase was mainly in the 
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exploratory category. More lenient regulations concerning land acquisition and produc- 
tion royalties were instituted during 1964 and, as a result, exploration has intensified. Also, 
a capacity demand for Saskatchewan medium and light crude oil in the Great Lakes region 
has promoted the oil search. Estimated oil reserves were increased slightly to 610,000,000 
bbl., mainly because of the implementation of a waterflood project in the Weyburn field. 
There were no important new oil discoveries. Of the 1,254 wells completed, 636 were oil 
wells, 30 were gas wells and 588 were dry. 


British’ Columbia.—Drilling continued to decline in 1964 for the second successive 
year. No major new oil fields have been discovered during the past few years and this 
partly accounts for the decrease in drilling, particularly since development of existing 
fields has been largely completed. A medium-sized oil pool of good productivity, named 
the Nancy field, was discovered 50 miles north of Fort St. John, just west of the Peejay 
field and subsequent petroleum exploration and development centred in that area. Farther 
north, near Fort Nelson, the Clarke Lake gas field, the largest in the province, was prepared 
for production in order to supply the new gas pipeline connecting to markets in south- 
western British Columbia. Several important natural gas discoveries were made in the 
general region of Kotcho Lake. A total of 674,800 feet was drilled in the province; 45 oil 
wells, 37 gas wells and 60 dry wells were completed. 


Manitoba.— During the past decade, the low point of drilling activity in Manitoba 
was reached in 1962 but since then has increased rapidly and, in 1964, the total footage 
drilled was the greatest since 1957. Of the total 241,200 feet drilled, 67 p.c. was develop- 
ment and the remainder exploratory. No important oil discoveries were made. One 
interesting aspect of petroleum exploration in Manitoba was the acquisition of oil shale 
permits by several oil companies covering several million acres along the Manitoba escarp- 
ment of western Manitoba and the adjacent Pasquia Hills region of Saskatchewan. These 
deposits of low-grade oil shales are being investigated. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—Eighteen wells were drilled in the Territories 
compared with six in 1963. The total footage of 113,100 feet was of an exploratory nature. 
Three gas discoveries were made—one in the Eagle Plains area of the Yukon Territory, 
one at Beaver River just north of the British Columbia Boundary in the Yukon, and one at 
Island River in the Northwest Territories just north of British Columbia’s Petitot River 
gas field. The third Arctic Island well, on Bathurst Island, was completed in February 
1964, after reaching a depth of 10,000 feet. No important occurrences of oil or gas were 
found. 


Eastern Canada.—In Ontario, 216 wells were completed, of which 33 were oil wells, 
55 were gas wells and 128 were dry. Aggregate footage drilled (excluding service wells) 
was 431,100 feet, 10 p.c. more than in 1963. There were no oil discoveries as important as 
the 1962 find at Clearville. our exploratory oil wells and three exploratory gas wells were 
completed. In addition, 29 oil wells and 52 gas wells were completed in established fields 
and pools. The development of secondary recovery facilities in the Rodney field resulted 
in increased production there. A new offshore ‘land play’ developed in Hudson Bay when 
most of the southwestern quarter of the Bay, or about 55,000,000 acres, were taken out under 
exploration permits by several companies. At least one company plans extensive geo- 
physical testing of its offshore holdings. 


In Quebec, 10 exploratory wells were drilled but all were dry. No development drill- 
ing was carried out at the Pointe du Lac gas field, the site of intensive drilling two years 
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ago; as yet there has been no commercial gas production from the field. In the Atlantic 
Provinces, only one well was drilled; this was completed as a dry hole at a depth of 9,853 
feet near Pugwash, N.S. Exploration permits covering huge areas of the continental shelf 
were taken out by several companies. Two main areas are held—the shelf off Nova 
Scotia extending to just beyond Sable Island and the Grand Banks off Newfoundland. 
A Federal Government survey recorded a negative gravity anomaly near Cape Breton 
Island and permits covering the area were issued to a large oil company. During the 
summer of 1964, considerable seismic reconnaissance was done off Nova Scotia. 


Petroleum Refining and Marketing.*—In no other phase of operations has the 
petroleum industry been more fully developed as in the refining sector. For years prior to 
1947, when the Leduc oil discovery was made in Alberta, the refining capacity remained 
almost steady between 220,000 and 245,000 bbl. daily. Most plants were outmoded and 
much of the refined products were imported. Marked expansion of facilities followed the 
Leduc and subsequent oil discoveries, first in the Prairies and then in Ontario and British 
Columbia as pipelines were built to carry crude to these areas. During the decade of the 
1950’s modernization of facilities transformed the Canadian refining industry into one of the 
most modern in the world and expansion of facilities needed to meet the growing demand 
brought its aggregate capacity to the point where it ranked the third largest in the world 
after the United States and the Soviet Union. More recently, facilities in other countries 
such as Japan and the major nations of western Europe have been expanded so that in 1965 
Canada’s refining industry ranked eighth in terms of crude oil capacity. Table 1 gives, on a 
regional basis, the growth of the industry to its present size. 


1.—Petroleum Refining Throughput Capacity, by Region, 
as at Jan. 1, 1945, 1955 and 1965 


Region 1945 1955 1965 
bbl./day D.C. bbl./day p.c. bbl./day Dscs 

Adlanti¢verovianCeSs; sstelesiwicta st -tclelssisielels 34,250 14.8 18,300 3.0 125,500 11.9 

(OTS of Oey Sicko ec Gg) OOO GOCIGDe noe 59,000 25.9 210,000 83.9 318,700 30.3 

ONEATIO MO oe oes aaNet aye close ae ee 75, 450. 32.6 148, 800 24.1 306,900 29.2 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest Terri- 

POELOS Preis lo cate @ Vie cre ere sie ee alviavere: evet clays 41,515 18.0 174, 850 28.3 199,910 19.0 

British Colm bia eae tame eerste stale tetews 21,000 9.1 66,500 10.7 101, 500 9.6 

CBT ENT Ei cin on a eecrrn Sp POOH OUEE 231,215 100.0 618, 450 100.0 | 1,052,510 100.0 


Location has, understandably, a controlling effect on the sources of crude oil that are 
used. Thus, before large volumes of oil were found in the Prairies, refineries in provinces 
from Ontario westward depended for the bulk of their oil on the United States and those 
in the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec relied on the water-borne crudes from the Caribbean 
and Middle East regions. The eastern region of Canada still relies on the same sources but 
elsewhere the use of Canadian crude is predominant. 


During the same time not only have refineries in Western Canada stopped taking United 
States oil, but Canadian crude oil has been finding export markets in a number of refining 
centres. Plants in the Puget Sound region took an average of about 137,000 bbl./day and 
those in the area east of the Rocky Mountains in the United States took about 141,000 
bbl./day. Table 2 shows the regional demand for domestic and foreign oils. 


* See also Chapter XIX, Part VI. 
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2.—Domestic and Foreign Crude Oil Received at Canadian Refineries, 
by Region, 1955, 1960 and 1964 


1955 1960 1964 
Region 
Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 
§ bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day 
Atlantic Provinces and Quebec..... — 210, 423 _ 337, 494 27 391,996 
OMA eee ise cheese 106, 446 27,275 197,555 10,004 281, 459 1,300 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest 
WEENICODICS << cine s tines « saptisincaciee 133,961 _— 145, 499 _ 181,375 _ 
BritishiColumbiay.ceesseecceeeees we 47,431 — 65,917 — 82,102 — 
CANAD, oo. conti semans cessed 287,838 | 237,698 408,971 347,498 544,963 393,296 


Natural Gas Processing and Marketing.—Most natural gas found in Canada 
contains significant quantities of liquid hydrocarbons such as propane, butane, and pentanes- 
plus or ‘natural gasoline’. In addition, a large percentage also contains hydrogen sulphide 
which is toxic and must be removed but which is easily processed into elemental sulphur. 
It is worthwhile to recover these valuable accessories to natural gas but it is also important 
that customers receive a gas that has consistent qualities. Hence a large and intricate 
gas processing industry has been developed in Canada within the past decade which has 
involved the outlay of capital totalling in excess of $325,000,000. Ninety-five plants were 
operating at the beginning of 1965, 84 of them located in Alberta. Total raw gas capacity 
of plant was 5,465,000 Mcf. daily. As an indication of the importance of the industry, 
over 84 p.c. of the marketable gas produced in Alberta, which supplies the bulk of natural 
gas, came from gas processing plants. 

Of the 1,136,000,000 Mef. of gas supplied by Canada in 1964, 404,000,000 Mcf. was 
exported to the United States, 505,000,000 Mef. was sold in Canada and the remaining 
227,000,000 Mcf. was used in processing plants, pipelines and the like. In other words, 
total domestic consumption amounted to 732,000,000 Mcf. 


Table 3 shows sales of natural gas in Canada and indicates the significant part that 
natural gas plays in meeting Canadian energy requirements. During 1964, natural gas 
supplied roughly 17 p.c. of total energy requirements in Canada. 


3.—Sales of Natural Gas in Canada, by Province, 1964 with Totals for 1960-64 


Sales 
Brovinen Average | Customers 
ee ene Value Value Dec. 31 
per 
Mcef. 
Mef. $ $ No. 
63,186 205,046 3.25 2,539 
33,166, 492 30,416, 512 0.92 242 , 822 
194,253,775 166, 886, 369 0. 86 628,383 
27. 768.074 18,955,343 0.68 78,339 
45,809, 157 21,827,794 0.48 98,775 
160,828,728 51,469,385 0.32 243,588 
42,617,976 38,222,271 0.90 165,173 
Canadas 1904 on. cess aude snncneneeenen am ae sern neers 504,503,388 | 327,982,720 0.65 | 1,459,619 
1963 451,598, 298 287,584,177 0.64 1,397,138 
1962... 412,061,509 257,589, 445 0.62 1,308,085 
1961.. 370, 739, 542 226,678, 494 0.61 1,227,658 
1960... 324,468,404 | 194,074,410 0.61 | 1 149; 085 
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Subsection 4.—Coal* 


Production from Canadian coal mines in 1964 was 7 p.c. higher than in 1963, giving 
some encouragement to the hard-pressed coal industry. Significant increases in the pro- 
duction of coals of all types and particularly subbituminous and lignite were attained and 
productivity per man-day increased in some coal mining regions, leading to lower or rela- 
tively steady values for all coals. 


Since 1955 annual production declined about 3,500,000 tons, consumption about 
8,300,000 tons, and imports about 4,750,000 tons. Exports, on the other hand, increased 
about 700,000 tons in the decade but this bright spot was confined almost entirely to one 
segment of the industry, being attributable to higher exports of western bituminous coking 
coal, mainly to Japan. The weak competitive position of Canadian coals is caused by 
a number of factors, including high production costs because of low productivity in compar- 
ison with coal mines in the United States, and high costs of moving coal long distances, 
particularly bituminous coal from mines in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to the indus- 
trial centres of Ontario and Quebec. 


Mechanization of production, underground and surface coal preparation, particularly 
of slack and fine sizes, and efforts to control quality through coal sampling and analysis 
have all been increased to enable the industry to supply higher quality products at reduced 
costs. On the basis of costs per ton, significant improvement was noted in 1964 and 
increased productivity is expected to continue from the projects undertaken in recent years 
to improve methods of mining and conveying coal in underground mines. 


Assistance to the coal industry was continued by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments through research programs. The problem of fine coal production continued to re- 
ceive attention with research directed toward improved methods of mining, beneficiation 
and combustion. Technical assistance has also been rendered in the field of quality control 
through sampling and analysis, and studies of the coking properties of coals in relation to 
their preparation for export markets and their use in prospective steel industries. 


Financially, the Federal Government continued assistance to the coal industry through 
payments administered by the Dominion Coal Board with aid in the acquisition of new 
equipment and subventions on coal transportation. More than 34 p.c. of the production 
was moved with the aid of subvention payments; such assistance was applied to a total of 
3,924,432 tons, 434,000 tons more than in 1963. The value of this assistance amounted to 
$17,194,381 compared with $17,543,915 in the previous year. Financial assistance amount- 
ing to $2,700,000 was applied to the export of 845,590 tons of coal from Alberta and British 
Columbia. The Federal Government also made payments in 1964 totalling $1,741,281 
under the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act, 1958, which indirectly aids the 
marketing of coal. Mines in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shipping coal to markets 
in direct competition with imported residual oil received additional financial assistance. 
Loans for mine mechanization under the Coal Production Assistance Act amounted to 
$180,000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1964. 


Production and Value.—Production of coal in Canada in 1964 increased 7.0 p.c. 
to 11,319,323 tons. The average value for all coal was $6.43 per ton. On the employment 
side, the number of man-days dropped from 2,240,130 in 1963 to 2,227,516 in 1964. In 
Nova Scotia, the major coal-producing province and where the economy is most affected 
by declining coal markets, the decrease in coal-mine employment was 2.5 p.c. from 
1,565,571 man-days in 1963 to 1,526,027 man-days in 1964. Employment in coal mines 
in New Brunswick increased 3.9 p.c. and in Alberta 10.2 p.c. but in Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia (including Yukon) decreased 2.3 p.c. and 4.6 p.c., respectively. 

The major part (63.7 p.c.) of the coal produced in 1964 was bituminous, with an 
average value of $8.78 a ton at the mine. Subbituminous accounted for 18.6 p.c. of 
production and lignite for 17.7 p.c. The average value of subbituminous coal was $2.58 


* Figures used in this Subsection are final figures and therefore differ moderately from the preliminary figures 
used in Tables 6 and 10, pp. 587 and 592, respectively. 
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a ton and the value of lignite $1.96. In 1964, production of bituminous coal increased 
2.4 p.c., subbituminous 27.2 p.c., and lignite 6.4 p.c. 

The proportion of the output won by stripping methods was 42.9 p.c. The output 
per man-day of coal from Canada’s strip mines was 18.57 tons, compared with 3.29 tons 
from underground mines. This represents an increase of 2.79 tons for strip mines and a 
slight decrease for underground mines. The over-all output per man-day increased from 
4.728 to 5.082 tons. 


Consumption, Imports and Exports.—The consumption of coal in Canada was 
approximately 25,000,000 tons in 1964, compared to about 22,610,000 in 1963. Of this 
total, about 60 p.c. was imported, and of the imported coal 93 p.c. was bituminous, used 
mainly in Ontario and Quebec; imports were 12.2 p.c. higher than in 1963. The production 
of coke used about 5,866,000 tons of coal, of which about 89 p.c. was imported. Sales 
of coal to the commercial and household heating markets amounted to about 2,596,000 
tons. The use of coal by industrial consumers, including thermal-electric power plants, 
increased 11.8 p.c. to about 13,906,000 tons. There were 1,291,664 tons of Canadian coal 
exported in 1964, most of it from mines in Western Canada going to the United States and 
Japan for blending in the manufacture of metallurgical coke. The exports included about 
3,800 tons sent to the Island of St. Pierre from Nova Scotia, and 278,336 tons from New 
Brunswick to the eastern United States. 

The manufacture of briquettes decreased from 72,358 tons in 1963 to 59,913 tons in 
1964. 


Provincial Activities in the Industry.—Coal is produced in five provinces and a 
large share of the market for the industry is concentrated in Central Canada where there 
is no coal production. A small amount of coal is also mined in the Yukon Territory. 
A review of the provincial activities in the industry follows. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia’s coal production of 4,293,130 tons, which accounted for 
almost 38 p.c. of the total Canadian output, was almost 3 p.c. lower than in 1963. This 
province’s coal is mainly high volatile bituminous coking coal mined in the Sydney, 
Cumberland and Pictou areas, although some non-coking bituminous coal is mined in the 
St. Rose, Inverness and Port Hood areas of Cape Breton Island. The over-all value at 
the mines was $9.98 a ton and the output per man-day was about 2.8 tons. 


All Nova Scotia’s coal comes from underground mines, which are mostly mechanized. 
Coal-washing plants which prepare about 27 p.c. of the province’s coal production are 
operated at two of the collieries. About 60 p.c. of the production is shipped to other 
provinces, mainly Central Canada to be used for industrial purposes; the remainder is 
used locally for steam-raising, power generation, household and commercial heating and 
the manufacture of metallurgical coke. In 1964, subvention payments were made on the 
movement of 2,336,571 tons. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick’s production, of which over 85 p.c. is strip-mined, 
is entirely high volatile bituminous coal mainly from the Minto area; a small amount 
comes from strip-mines in the Chipman and Coal Creek areas. The 1964 production of 
1,003,362 tons, about 8.9 p.c. of Canada’s output, represented an increase of 13.2 p.c. 
over 1963. Average output per man-day from strip-mines was 5.9 tons and from under- 
ground mines 1.7 tons. The coal had an average value at the mines of $8.43 a ton. 


Modern coal-washing plants operated at two of the strip-mining operations mechani- 
cally clean more than half of the province’s output. A large part of the production is 
used locally for heating, power generation and processing; in 1964 about 7.5 p.c. was 
shipped to Central Canada and about 27 p.c. to the United States. Government sub- 
ventions aided in the moving of 407,120 tons. 


Saskatchewan.—Coal produced in Saskatchewan is entirely lignite, mined by stripping 
in the Bienfait and Estevan areas in the Souris Valley; this is the only active lignite coal- 
field in Canada. Production was 6.4 p.c. higher in 1964 than in the previous year, 
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amounting to 1,994,039 tons, which represented 17.6 p.c. of the Canadian production. 
The average output per man-day was 45.0 tons and the coal was valued at the mine at an 
average of $1.96 a ton. This is the cheapest source of coal in Canada. The Estevan area 
serves the provincially owned Boundary Dam thermal-electric generating station which 
uses a large share of the total lignite production. Almost 31 p.c. of the 1964 output was 
shipped to Manitoba and 6.6 p.c. to Ontario for industrial, commercial and household use; 
the remainder was used within the province for similar purposes. Subvention assistance 
was given on 128,215 tons. 


About 21,680 tons of briquettes were produced from carbonized lignite, a decrease of 
38 p.c. from the 1963 output. 


Alberta.—Several types of coal are available in Alberta, ranging from semi-anthracite 
mined in the Cascade area to subbituminous. Coking bituminous coals are present in the 
Inner Foothills Belt but, because of market conditions, they are at present mined mainly 
in the Cascade and Crowsnest areas and a large part of the production is exported to Japan 
for use in metallurgical industries. In several areas of the foothills, lower rank bituminous 
non-coking coals are available but production is confined to the Lethbridge and Coalspur 
areas. The other coal areas produce subbituminous coals which made up almost 71 p.c. 
of Alberta’s output in 1964 and are used mainly for household and commercial heating 
and thermal power generation; increasing quantities are being used for the latter purpose. 
The four largest producing areas for subbituminous coals are Castor, Drumheller, Pembina 
and Sheerness and mines in these areas produced more than 88 p.c. of the Canadian sub- 
bituminous coal output which amounted to 2,104,912 tons in 1964, more than 27 p.c. 
higher than in the previous year. The output of bituminous coal increased more than 36 
p.c. to 866,221 tons. 

Total coal production in Alberta increased 29.7 p.c. to 2,971,133 tons, this being 
about 26.2 p.c. of the nation’s coal output. Of the total, 64.3 p.c. was won by stripping, 
the average output per man-day being 28.2 tons compared with 4.9 tons for underground 
mines. The average value of bituminous coal was $6.64 a ton at the mine, and that of 
subbituminous coal $2.58 a ton. Of the provincial production, 1.1 p.c. was shipped to 
Ontario, 4.1 p.c. (mainly subbituminous) to Manitoba, 9.4 p.c. to Saskatchewan and 8.8 
p.c. to British Columbia. Subvention assistance from the Federal Government was 
applied on the movement of 1,052,526 tons of Alberta and British Columbia coal. 


The output of briquettes, which are made from the semi-anthracite and low volatile 
bituminous coals of the Cascade area and the medium volatile coals of the Crowsnest area, 
was about 38,000 tons. 


British Columbia and Yukon Territory—More than 93 p.c. of British Columbia’s 
coal output came from the Crowsnest area (Hast Kootenay district) and most of the re- 
mainder came from Vancouver Island, with a small output from mines in the northern 
mainland. The coals range from high volatile to low volatile bituminous coking coals 
and over 91 p.c. comes from underground mines. Production in 1964 increased to about 
1,050,000 tons, representing 9.3 p.c. of the country’s output, and had an average value of 
$6.02 a ton at the mine. The average output per man-day was 35 tons for strip-mines 
and 6.8 tons for underground mines. 

Beneficiation facilities located at Union Bay (Vancouver Island) and Michel (Hast 
Kootenay) process nearly all of British Columbia’s coal production. Of the total 1964 
production, 13.4 p.c. was shipped to Manitoba, 2.1 p.c. to Ontario and small quantities 
to Alberta and Saskatchewan. About 396,000 tons of bituminous coking coal from the 
Crowsnest area were exported, some to the United States but most of it to Japan for blending 
in the manufacture of metallurgical coke. 

In the Yukon Territory, about 7,000 tons of coal were mined from a single underground 
mine with an average output per man-day of 3.1 tons. This coal was valued at $13.58 a 
ton and was all used locally. 
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Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


Federal assistance to the mining industry takes the form of the provision of detailed 
geological, topographical, geodetic, geographical and marine data which are of basic im- 
portance to the discovery and development of the mineral resources of Canada; the pro- 
vision, through metallurgical research, of technical information relating to the processing 
of ores, industrial minerals and fuels on a commercial scale; financial and technical assist- 
ance to the ailing coal industry; assistance to the gold mining industry under the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act, and certain tax incentives (see Chapter XXIII, Section 2 


on Taxation in Canada). 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.*—The federal Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys came into being in January 1950 in the reorganization of the 
former Department of Mines and Resources. The Department has six branches—Surveys 
and Mapping Branch, Geological Survey of Canada, Marine Sciences, Mines Branch, 
Observatories Branch, and Geographical Branch—and its functions include the administra- 
tion of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, the Explosives Act and the Canada 
Lands Act. 


The Surveys and Mapping Branch provides the base maps required for use in the 
development of Canada’s natural resources, is responsible for legal surveys of federal lands 
and provides a national system of levelling and precision surveys for use as geodetic control 
by federal, provincial and private agencies. The functions and current operations of the 
Branch are covered in Chapter I, Section 3 on Federal Government Surveying and Mapping 
(pp. 17-19). The compilation and printing of maps and charts of all types for which data 
are secured by departmental surveying and research operations is conducted by the Map 
Compilation and Reproduction Division of this Branch. 


The Geological Survey of Canada Branch aims, through systematic research in the 
geology of Canada, to provide knowledge basic to mineral inventories as well as to the 
development of mineral and other resources and to increase the fundamental knowledge 
of geological processes and events. In its field activities, it gives priority to the reconnais- 
sance coverage of the country delimiting those areas of economic and scientific significance 
for subsequent detailed investigations, such as the unravelling of structures, stratigraphic 
successions and geological history in areas of highly deformed sedimentary rocks and the 
search for the fundamental causes of localization of orebodies. 


Its laboratory activities vary from the provision of fundamental chemical and physical 
data on the rocks and other materials, collected by the field parties, to the development of 
new analytical techniques, the determination of new or unknown minerals, the investiga- 
tion of physical properties of certain rocks and minerals and the design of electronic equip- 
ment for use in its geophysical and geochemical programs. 


Probably one of the greatest contributions made to geology by the Geological Survey 
in recent years has been in age determination. In 1954 the Survey set up an age-determina- 
tion laboratory and has produced more than 1,000 potassium-argon ages. The method 
was developed in the late 1940’s for dating rocks formed during the five sixths (3,600,000,000 
years) of the earth’s history known as the Precambrian era. Previously, age determination 
was limited to the use of fossils, a method applicable only to sediments and rocks deposited 
since the start of the Cambrian Period nearly 600,000,000 years ago. The result has been 
a radically changed picture of the geological subdivisions of the Canadian Shield. The 
Survey is also dating geological phenomena in the other geological provinces and is incor- 
porating the results on a tectonic map of Canada as Canada’s contribution to a world tec- 
tonic map, scheduled for publication by the next International Geological Congress, 


* Revised, under the direction of the Deputy Minister, in the Editorial and Information Division, Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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As part of the Upper Mantle Project, a five-year international study of the earth’s 
upper mantle, the Geological Survey is making a comprehensive petrological and mineral- 
ogical study of the Muskox ultrabasic intrusion in the Northwest Territories to obtain 
information on the origin, mode of emplacement and subsequent geological history of the 
intrusion, which rates as one of the world’s finest examples of a differentiated ultrabasic 
body. 


To assist industry in the location of buried orebodies, concealed by glacial deposits 
and soil and not readily found by standard prospecting means, the Survey has set under 
way biogeochemical studies to determine the influence on overlying vegetation of various 
metal elements in soil from the vicinity of a known major base-metal deposit in northern 
Ontario. It is testing the extent of absorption of certain ore elements by various types of 
trees. 


The growing importance of groundwater supplies to the economy of Canada, partic- 
ularly in the Prairie Provinces where supplies are limited, has led the Survey to increase its 
studies of the various factors that determine the availability and quality of groundwater. 
In the Prairie Provinces, it is studying several drainage basins to determine the nature of 
groundwater conditions and the water balance. In one such study, that of the relation- 
ship of groundwater and vegetation, for instance, it has found that losses in flow in major 
rivers can be accounted for in the use of water by vegetation along the banks. 


Geophysics, which has become a major arm of geological research, is dealt with in 
Chapter VIII on Scientific and Industrial Research, pp. 404-405. 


The Marine Sciences Branch was formed in 1962 to meet the need for oceanographic 
information on Canada’s coastal and inland waters for defence and civilian purposes. 
Its program in Atlantic and sub-Arctic waters is carried out from the Bedford Institute of 
Oceanography at Dartmouth, N.S. A similar institute is to be built on the West Coast at 
Colwood near Victoria, B.C. 


In the Arctic, the need for reconnaissance surveys in the navigable channels of the 
archipelago system (carried on for the past ten years through the use of ice-breakers) is 
giving way to more precise and detailed studies of the character and outflow of the waters in 
Baffin Bay and Davis Strait to gain a more thorough understanding of oceanographic 
influences in the North Atlantic. These studies will be expanded gradually to the level in 
which quantitative current measurements will be made on a routine basis in the Arctic, 
supported with predetermined oceanographic research projects. Atlantic studies cover the 
circulation and mixing of the waters of the North Atlantic Ocean, with special attention 
being given to the behaviour of the Gulf Stream beyond the Tail of the Grand Banks and 
the circulation and mixing of the Gulf Stream and the Labrador Current. 


The Gulf of St. Lawrence is proving to be an ideal marine laboratory for the study of 
both estuarine and oceanic phenomena and for the testing and evaluation of instruments, 
methods and techniques. Institute oceanographers are studying the temperature-salinity 
characteristics in summer and winter and are setting up a large-scale observational program 
of oceanic factors, including current-meter recording. 


Research in tidal prediction and in the forecasting of water-level changes caused by 
non-astronomic forces is carried on under Branch auspices in Ottawa. 


In the study of energy exchanges across the air-sea interface, a long-term project, most 
of the effort to date has been on the development of instruments and measuring techniques. 
In 1964, oceanographers from the Bedford Institute and from the United States oceano- 
graphic centre at Woods Hole near Boston carried out a successful trial of their instruments 
on a stable platform in the Caribbean Sea just north of Aruba near Venezuela, and in 1965 
BIO oceanographers measured wind stress, water currents and energy transports across 
the interface from a stable platform off North Point, P.E.I. The Canadian Oceanographic 
Data Centre, operated by the Branch at Ottawa, processes all data collected by the 
Canadian oceanographic community and is also responsible for international data exchange. 
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The Mines Branch carries out a continuing program of applied and basic research to 
discover new and better methods of mining, extraction and refining, and new uses for min- 
erals. Its skills, technical knowledge and specialized equipment are at the service of the 
Canadian mineral industry, government agencies and research organizations. Today the 
Canadian mineral industry is faced with greatly increased competition in world markets, 
mainly because of technological advances and higher production in other countries. 
Added to this is the trend in Canada toward the recovery of complex ores and the consequent 
need of increased research to enable the maximum economic extraction of metals. This 
changing situation is reflected in Mines Branch activities which, while still including short- 
term research to solve immediate problems, are nevertheless being pointed more and more 
in the direction of long-term research in the interests of future technological advances. 
This trend is seen, for instance, in the work on flotation for the extraction of metal values, 
highly disseminated throughout the ore. The usual great variety of pilot runs on ores 
from all parts of the country are being carried out but, in addition, a series of studies based 
on modern concepts of this electro-chemical phenomenon is under way. 


In hydrometallurgy, a thorough study is being made of bacterial leaching, an economic 
method of producing uranium, to determine the factors controlling bacterial action and 
seek maximum recovery by this method. Work on sulphide minerals, which form a large 
part of Canada’s metal resources, further illustrates the trend toward basic research to 
improve knowledge to allow higher recoveries of metal values. Branch physicists, min- 
eralogists, chemists and spectro-chemists have combined forces in a comprehensive study 
of the structure of these minerals. 


Branch scientists have developed a process for recovering vanadium from fly ash 
produced in a Canadian oil refinery from the burning of residues resulting from the refining 
of Venezuelan crude oil. The product of this new process contains over 90 p.c. vanadium 
pentoxide and is suitable for the manufacture of ferro-vanadium, the form of vanadium for 
which there is the most market. No vanadium is produced in Canada. 


In projects designed to find new uses for metals, interesting results have been obtained. 
It has been found, for instance, that the presence of as little as one ten-millionth of an inch 
thickness of gold on ultra high strength steel, prior to cadmium plating, eliminates potential 
static fatigue damage. 


The Branch also works to improve products for marketing. For instance, a research 
program was undertaken in 1957 jointly with the zinc industry to obtain a more funda- 
mental understanding of the galvanizing process. This has led to better control and an 
improved product which, in turn, means an improved domestic and export market for Cana- 
dian galvanized wares and Canadian zinc. 


In fuels research, much attention is being devoted to the development of processes to 
beneficiate Canada’s large resources of heavy crude oils and bitumens to supply the need 
when the better grade oils are less abundant. Branch scientists, for instance, have con- 
structed and are testing a combined liquid-and-vapour-phase pilot plant, operating at 
pressures up to 10,000 psi. The plant will be used to process heavy crude oils to finished 
products and will serve as a cost indicator and as a training ground for mechanical and 
chemical engineers. 


The research activities of the Branch have also been geared to meet the need for in- 
creased knowledge in ground and rock mechanics. Indeed, so important has research in 
this field become that the Branch has opened, at Elliot Lake in northern Ontario, a major 


centre of mining research to serve as a central source of information for the Canadian min- 
eral industry. 


The major activities of the Observatories Branch in its two main units—the Dominion 
Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., and the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, 
B.C.—are in the field of astronomical and related research, and these activities are covered 
in Chapter VIII, pp. 405-406. The geophysical work of the Dominion Observatory, 
which has a definite relation to the locating of mineral deposits, is covered in the same 
Chapter, pp. 404-405. 
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The Geographical Branch studies the natural landscape of Canada and man’s impact 
on it. Its main research effort is in the fields of economic geography, geomorphology, 
glaciology, cartography and toponymy. Emphasis in economic geography is on regional 
studies and the computer analysis of the flow of commodities and people to provide basic 
data and recommendations for regional planning and policy making. Major emphasis in 
geomorphology has been on Baffin Island where Branch geographers carried out their 
fifth successive summer operation in 1965. The studies include a detailed evaluation of 
the history of deglaciation over the past 12,000 years and of the associated changes in the 
positions of land and sea. 


The Branch is mapping Canada’s 16 largest cities at the request of the federal Kmer- 
gency Measures Organization; the maps are on a scale of 1: 25,000 and arein colour. The 
mapping of Vancouver, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and Windsor has been completed. 


The Branch substantially modified its land-use program in 1964 to meet the require- 
ments of the Canadian land inventory section of the Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act (see p. 450). It is at present mapping land use of the settled areas of 
Ontario, Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces and co-ordinating the mapping of relevant 
sections of the western provinces, which is being undertaken on a contract basis. The 
end product will be a series of transparent cronaflex map sheets, on a scale of 1: 50,000, to 
be used as computer input along with maps showing soils and climatic factors for evaluation 
of land capability on a regional scale. 


The Branch has also studied high arctic landscapes, particularly on Melville and 
Boothia Peninsulas, Axel Heiberg, Cornwallis, Prince Patrick and Ellef Ringnes Islands, 
and has issued several publications on the special surface characteristics of this high arctic 
‘Neriglacial” area. The Cypress Hills of Saskatchewan and Alberta is slated for intensive 
geomorphological studies over the next several years. 


In glaciology, attention is focused on participation in the International Hydrological 
Decade. Branch geographers will investigate a series of small glaciers running east-west 
from the dry Rocky Mountain east slope to the wet west flank of the Coast Range of 
British Columbia to assess the glacial contribution to the water resources of this vital 
water-surplus area. They will prepare an inventory of Canadian glaciers, their past 
history and current condition, and continue the study of the Barnes ice cap on Baffin 
Island and the distribution of sea ice in the Queen Elizabeth Islands. The knowledge 
gained from the latter project is expected to lead to long-range ice forecasting in the area. 


A desk atlas of Canadian geography, one of the Department’s centennial projects, is 
in preparation. 

In addition to the above Branches, the Department contains a Mineral Resources 
Division which provides a mineral information service that is freely used by government 
departments, mining and allied industries and others interested in mining or its significance 
in the Canadian economy. A mineral resources index inventory is maintained of all 
known occurrences and of mines, both active and potential. The Division makes economic 
studies of different phases of the mining industry. It administers the Emergency Gold 
Mining Assistance Act, prepares reports, on request, to aid in the administration of such 
matters as tax exemptions on new mining properties, and prepares reports and briefs on 
general legislation, taxation and tariff matters connected with the mineral industry. The 
Division is widely known for its publications, among the most valuable of which are the 
annual reviews of production, marketing and other matters concerning 64 minerals. It 
issues more detailed economic studies of metals and fuels of current interest and prepares 
annual lists of metallurgical works, metal and industrial mineral mines, milling plants, 
coal mines and petroleum refineries. Also published are special monographs on mining 
laws, taxation and subjects of particular interest to the mineral industry. 


The Dominion Coal Board.*—The Board was established by the Dominion Coal 
Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86) which was proclaimed on Oct. 21, 1947. By this Act the 


* Revised under the direction of C. L. O’Brian, Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 
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Board was constituted a department of government to advise on all matters relating to 
the production, importation, distribution and use of coal in Canada. The Board is also 
charged with the responsibility of administering, in accordance with regulations of the 
Governor in Council, any coal subventions or subsidies voted by Parliament. 


The Board is empowered to undertake research and investigations with respect to:— 


(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 

(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 

(3) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view to 
developing new uses therefor; 

(4) the position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in Canada; 

(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted or 
used by persons dealing in coal; 

(6) the co-ordination of the activities of government departments relating to coal; and 


(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary for 
carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of the Act. 


In addition, the Dominion Coal Board Act provides authority in the event of a national 
fuel emergency to ensure that adequate supplies of fuel are made available to meet Canadian 
requirements. 


The Act authorizes a Board membership of seven, including the chairman. The 
latter:is the Chief Executive Officer, has the status of a Deputy Minister, spends full 
time on the Board’s business, receives a salary and is in charge of a civil service staff. 
The other members, men of long experience and expert knowledge of aspects and regions 
of the Canadian coal industry, receive per diem payments and travelling expenses while 
attending Board meetings or while otherwise officially engaged on Board business. 


In general, the Board and its staff constitute a central agency through which repre- 
sentations on coal matters are made to the Government from any sector of the industry 
or the public. Conducting a continuous study of developments and problems within the 
industry, exchanging information with provincial authorities concerned with coal and with 
national authorities and agencies in other countries and maintaining the most complete 
files of Canadian coal information in existence, the Board makes recommendations to the 
Government and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. In view of the growing impact of oil and natural gas on the markets for Canadian 
coal, the Board and its staff have intensified the study of the relation of the competing 
sources of energy and of possible new outlets for the solid fuel. 


Since its inception, the Board has worked toward the co-ordination of the activities, 
relating to coal, of various government departments, agencies and other bodies. Its own 
responsibilities in research on the mining and utilization of coal have been carried out 
mainly by delegation to the Fuels and Mining Practice Division, Mines Branch, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys. On occasion, the Board has recommended or 
commissioned specialized types of research by experts outside the government service—for 
example, the studies resulting in the Christie Reports which became influences leading to 
the enactment of the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act (SC 1958, c. 25) and the 
establishment of a power grid in the Maritimes. As a contribution to the co-ordination 
of coal research and to the dissemination to the industry of technical information resulting 
from research, the Board initiated the now annual Dominion-Provincial Conferences on 
Coal. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects most of the statistical information 
required by the Board. 


Government purchases of fuel, which constitute an important outlet for coal, claim 
a part of the time of the Board’s staff in an advisory capacity. Advice on fuel matters 
is also continuously available to all government departments and agencies. A senior 
official of the Coal Board is chairman of the Interdepartmental Fuel Committee, which 
advises on the supply, purchase and utilization of fuel for the Department of National 
Defence, and of the Dominion Fuel Committee, which is organized along similar lines as 
an advisory body to other government departments. 
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The subvention assistance on the movement of Canadian coals, which the Board 
administers, is authorized from year to year by votes of money by Parliament; payments 
are in accordance with Regulations established by Order in Council. This assistance, 
which has been provided in varying degrees for the past 30 years, was designed to further 
the marketing of Canadian coals by equalizing as far as possible the laid-down costs of 
Canadian coals with imported coals. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, a total of 
3,836,313 tons of coal was shipped under subvention and $18,341,784 was paid in assistance; 
in 1964-65, the figures were 4,857,453 tons and $21,602,195, respectively. Costs and 
conditions of the coal industry being subject to variations, the Board must review from 
time to time the rates of subvention and the areas where the assistance is required. 

As agent to the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Board receives appli- 
cations and administers loans under the Coal Production Assistance Act (RSC 1952, ec. 173, 
as amended by SC 1958, c. 36; SC 1959, c. 39; SC 1960-61, c. 20; and SC 1962-63, c. 13). 
The Board also administers payments under the Canadian Coal Equity Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 34), which provides a subsidy on Canadian coal used in the manufacture of coke for 
metallurgical purposes. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, payments under this Act 
totalling $236,108 were made on 476,986 tons of coal and in the following year payments 
totalling $212,772 were made on 429,843 tons. 


Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act.—Under this Act, which came into force 
in 1948 (RSC 1952, c. 95), financial assistance is provided to marginal gold mines to counter- 
act the effects of increasing costs of production and a fixed price for gold. By enabling 
gold mines to extend their productive life, the subventions help communities dependent on 
gold mining to adjust gradually to diminishing economic support. 

Application of the Act was extended for four years to the end of 1967 on Dec. 12, 1963. 
The amending legislation provides a restriction on the payment of assistance to new lode 
gold mines commencing production after June 30, 1965. A lode gold mine brought into 
operation after that date will be eligible for assistance only if the mine provides direct 
support to an existing gold-mining community. A gold mine will be deemed to provide 
such support if the majority of the persons employed at the mine reside in one or more of a 
number of gold-mining communities which are specified in the Act. 


The Act is administered by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys with the 
aid of the Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury in accounting matters. Since the 
inception of the Act, the amount of assistance payable to the operators of a gold mine has 
been calculated by a formula consisting of two factors: the “rate of assistance” which is 
based on the cost per ounce of gold produced from the mine, and the “assistance ounces” 
which are a specified proportion of the total ounces of gold produced. 


The amount of assistance payable to the operator of a gold mine is computed under the 
current formula by adding 25 p.c. to the product of the rate of assistance and the number of 
assistance ounces. The number of assistance ounces is two thirds of the total ounces 
produced and sold to the Royal Canadian Mint by a mine in a calendar year. The rate- 
of-assistance factor is two thirds of the amount by which the average cost of production 
per ounce of gold from the mine during a calendar year exceeds $26.50. The maximum rate 
of assistance of $12.33 per ounce is attained when the average cost of production per ounce 
of gold reaches $45. The amount of assistance per ounce increases as the average cost of 
production per ounce increases from $26.50 to $45. 


The cost of production of gold from a mine includes mining, milling, smelting, refining, 
transportation and administration costs. Allowances are made for depreciation, prepro- 
duction costs and expenditures on exploration and development on the mine property in 
accordance with the Regulations. 

The amounts paid to operators of gold mines to Mar. 31, 1965 for the years 1948 to 
1964, inclusive, totalled $201,406,057 on a production of 49,007,675 oz.t. of gold produced 
and sold in accordance with the requirements of the Act. The assistance payable for gold 
produced and sold under the Act in the calendar year 1964 is estimated to be $16,320,000 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government, through its Mines Branch, 
provides several valuable services to those interested in prospecting and mining. It 
publishes, for sale at nominal cost, geological reports, geophysical maps and compilations of 
general data pertaining to specific areas and makes available, from unclassified files, various 
other information to interested parties. It identifies specimens sent in from Newfoundland 
and Labrador and assays by chemical means those that warrant such assessment. If good 
specimens from a known area warrant further investigation, a geologist from the Depart- 
ment of Mines, Agriculture and Resources is available to visit the locality and give advice. 
A complete set of minerals and rocks commonly found in Newfoundland, together with 
covering literature, is available at a nominal fee to any person on request. Prospector’s 
or miner’s permits are issued by the Department and claims are registered. 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (RSNS 1954, c. 179), the 
Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the sinking of 
shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, raises and 
levels. ‘This assistance may take the form of work performed under contract, the payment 
of bills for materials and labour, or the guarantee of bank loans. Any such work must be 
approved by the Department of Mines. Mining machinery and equipment to be used in 
searching for or testing and mining minerals may be made available through the Govern- 
ment. Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 


The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations considered 
necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover the appropriation, on 
payment, of unworked coal lands, the operation of coal mines, and loans or guarantees 
for loans. Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal Government in carrying 
out federal regulations made to secure increased production and economical distribution 
of coal from the mines of the province. 


New Brunswick.—The Mines Branch of the Department of Lands and Mines has 
five divisions. The Mineral Lands Division administers the disposition of Crown mineral 
rights including the issuing of prospecting licences, recording of mining claims, issuing of 
mining licences and leases and other matters pertaining thereto. Detailed and index claim 
maps are prepared for distribution. The Mine Inspection and Engineering Division 
administers the safety regulations governing operations under the Mining Act. All mines 
are regularly inspected, laboratory facilities are maintained and certain equipment used in 
mines must be approved by the Division. The Geological Division carries on general and 
detailed geological mapping and investigation. Maps and reports are prepared for distri- 
bution, mineral and rock specimens are examined for prospectors and preliminary exam- 
inations of mineral prospects are made when requested and circumstances warrant. The 
Mine Assessment Division is responsible for the collection of mining taxes and royalties 
and the preparation of statistics on mineral production. The Bathurst Division serves as 
recording office for northeastern New Brunswick. In addition, claim maps as well as 
topographical, geological and aero-magnetic maps are available for perusal and distribution. 
The staff is prepared to provide information concerning the Mining Act and the use of 
various types of maps. 


Quebec.—The Department of Natural Resources administers general mining in the 
province, under authority of the Quebec Mines Act (RSQ 1941, c. 196).t The Department 
has two Branches—the Geological Services Branch and the Mining Services Branch—and, 
in addition, operates research laboratories and a pilot-plant. 


The work of the Geological Services Branch is conducted through a Geological Explora- 
tion Division, a Mineral Deposits Division, a Mapping Division and a Water, Gas and Oil 
Division. It is responsible for the geological surveying of Quebec territory, with a view to 


* Compiled from material supplied by the respective provincial governments. 
t Replaced by a new Mines Act, effective Jan. 1, 1966. 
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promoting the development of the province’s mineral resources. Yearly expeditions in the 
field provide information upon which detailed reports on various districts and geological 
maps are prepared for the use of interested persons. A unique mapping index is maintained 
through which prospectors may quickly obtain accurate information of value to their 
operations. The Water, Gas and Oil Division conducts hydro-geological surveys in quest 
of subterranean water and supervises drilling and boring operations undertaken by private 
companies in search of natural gas and oil. 


The Mining Services Branch includest General Mining Division, a Civil Engineering 
Division and a Mines Inspection Division. It issues prospecting and development permits, 
grants mining lands for working purposes, and collects fees for mining rights. It is re- 
sponsible for the inspection of mines, quarries and processing plants to ensure that opera- 
tions are consistent with regulations and to ensure the safety of mine workers. A trained 
rescue crew of about 375 members operates as three main groups and nine secondary 
groups. In addition, all workers in active underground mines are trained in rescue opera- 
tions. The Department undertakes the construction and maintenance of mine roads as 
authorized under the Mines Act; it has constructed and paid the full cost of certain high- 
ways leading to new mining districts. In addition, to avoid the establishment of slums in 
the vicinity of mining enterprises, the Department regulates the use of the land and author- 
izes the building of well-organized residential areas. 


Laboratories, operated for the use of prospectors, geologists, engineers and mine opera- 
tors, include equipment for mineralogy, petrography, the dressing of ore, wet and dry assays, 
spectrography or X-ray photography. Mineral determinations are made free of charge but 
the assaying of ore content is subject to a fee; free coupons are issued by the Department to 
be used by prospectors for payment of assays. The laboratories have patented 12 new pro- 
cesses for the extraction and treatment of minerals and, because of the development of such 
new metallurgical processes, certain minerals once deemed valueless are now of great com- 
mercial importance. 


To provide for the future development of the mining industry, scholarships are granted 
to students wishing to follow a career in geology, mining and metallurgical engineering, as 
well as to students in hydrology or other relevant fields of science (hydro-electricity, 
hydraulics or meteorology). ‘The Department, in co-operation with universities in Quebec 
and Montreal, gives yearly courses in prospecting and lectures are given by departmental 
geologists and engineers at various points in the province. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services of 
direct assistance to the mining industry within the province. The Mining Lands Branch 
of the Department handles all matters dealing with the recording of mining claims, assess- 
ment work, etc., and the preparation of title to mining lands. As a service to the mining 
public, individual township maps are prepared and kept up to date showing lands open 
for staking and recorded and patented claims therein. District Mining Recorders main- 
tain offices at strategic locations throughout the province. The Geological Branch carries 
on a continuing program of geological mapping and investigation and prepares, for the 
use of the public, detailed reports and maps of the areas studied. A program is under 
way, in co-operation with the Geological Survey of Canada, through which the whole 
province is to be flown and mapped in a series of airborne magnetometer surveys. In 
many active areas of the province, resident geologists gather and make available to the 
public information concerning geological conditions, exploration and development within 
their respective districts. A geologist specializing in industrial minerals investigates 
methods of treatment and recovery of such minerals and compiles data on the uses, 
specifications and markets for such products. During the winter months, courses of 
instruction for prospectors are held in various centres throughout the province. 


The work done by the Laboratory Branch includes wet analyses and assays of metal 
and rock constituents on a custom fee basis, as well as mineralogical analyses and physical 
testing. The same service is given free of charge to holders of valid assay coupons issued 
for the performance of assessment work on mining claims. The T’emiskaming Testing 
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Laboratories, situated at Cobalt, operate a bulk sampling plant mainly to assist the pro- 
ducers of the area in marketing their silver-cobalt ores; they also perform fire assays and 
chemical analyses. The Inspection Branch administers the operating rules of the Mining 
Act which call for the regular examination of all operating mines, quarries, sand and 
gravel pits and certain metallurgical works with a view to ensuring proper conditions of 
health and safety to the men employed. District offices to serve the local areas are 
maintained in the major mining centres of the province. Mine rescue stations in the 
principal mining sections are operated under the supervision of the Branch and all hoisting 
ropes in Use at mines are periodically tested by a Branch-operated cable-testing laboratory. 


Since 1951 the Department has been engaged in a road-building program to give 
access to mineralized areas and open them for full development. In 1955 this became an 
interdepartmental project with other interested departments participating through an 
interdepartmental committee of Ministers which decides on priorities and locations. 
Actual construction is carried out by the Department of Highways. The federal-provincial 
Roads-to-Resources program was inaugurated in Ontario in 1959; under the terms of 
agreement, the federal and provincial governments share equally in the cost of constructing 
roads to otherwise inaccessible areas (see also the Transportation Chapter, Part III, 
Section 2). 


The Public Relations Office of the Department carries out a regular publicity and 
information program and maintains a library of films on mining subjects which are available 
for free loan to the public. Each year, displays pertaining to mining are prepared and 
presented at the Canadian National Exhibition and elsewhere in the province. 


Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources offers five main services of assistance to the mining industry: maintenance, by 
the Mining Recorder’s offices at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all records essential to the grant- 
ing and retention of titles to every mineral location in Manitoba; compilation, by the 
geological staff of the Branch, of historical and current information pertinent to mineral 
occurrences of interest and expansion of this information by a continuing program of 
geological mapping; enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by collaboration with 
industry, introduction of new practices such as those concerned with mine ventilation 
and the training of mine rescue crews which contribute to the health and welfare of mine 
workers; and maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the prospector 
and the professional man in the classification of rocks and minerals and the evaluation of 
mineral occurrences. 


Manitoba also aids the mining industry by assisting in the construction of access 
roads to mining districts. 


Saskatchewan.—Assistance to the mining industry in Saskatchewan is administered 
by the Department of Mineral Resources. The Mineral Lands Branch of the Department 
is responsible for administering the Pre-Cambrian Assistance Program. This Program, 
designed to stimulate development and utilization of the mineralized areas of northern 
Saskatchewan, offers to industry a 50-p.c. rebate of approved exploration expenditures on 
a specified area or property to a maximum of $50,000 a year for each individual or company 
and a maximum of $150,000 on any one area or property. This Branch is also responsible 
for making disposition of all Crown minerals and maintains records respecting areas let 
out by lease, permit or claim. Recording offices, located at Regina, La Ronge, Uranium 
City and Flin Flon, assist the public in determining the lunds available and accept appli- 
cations. 


Officers of the Engineering Branch, under the authority of the Mines Regulation Act, 
make regular examinations of all mines to ensure proper conditions for the health and 
safety of the men employed. Safety education, particularly in the form of first aid and 
mine rescue instruction, is also a part of the work of this Branch. All Branch officers are 
stationed at the Regina headquarters. 
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The Precambrian Geology Division of the Geological Sciences Branch conducts 
geological surveys in the shield areas of the province and publishes maps and reports for 
the information and guidance of the industry. Resident Geologists are maintained at 
Uranium City and La Ronge and at the latter centre a laboratory provides for the storage 
and examination of core and samples. The Division processes exploration data and 
assessment work to be made available for inspection by the industry. 


Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified in 
character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals regulates coal 
mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection and certification 
of workers. The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains safety standards and 
trains mine rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are served in a similar way by the 
Oil and Gas Conservation Board. Its regulatory measures, however, are also concerned 
with preventing the waste of oil and gas resources and with giving each owner of oil and 
gas rights the opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This Board compiles 
periodic reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil development 
in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of Alberta which 
has made geological surveys of most of the province and has carried forward projects 
concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has studied the 
occurrence, uses and analyses of Alberta coals and their particular chemical and physical 
properties, the use of coals in the generation offpower, and the upgrading and cleaning of 
coal, and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, shatter and crushing strength, 
asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. Studies have been made of glass sands, salt, 
fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. (See also pp. 408-409.) 


The province from time to time has had commissions examine various aspects of the 
mining industry when it has considered that their findings would be of assistance in 
developing such industries. The province, together with the Canadian Association of 
Oil Well Drilling Contractors and the Western Canada Petroleum Association, maintains 
a detailed supervisory and safety training program concerned with the drilling of oil 
and gas wells. Of assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special 
deductions provided for in the Alberta Income Tax Act. These follow the parallel pro- 
visions in the federal Income Tax Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines and Petroleum Resources of British 
Columbia provides the following services: detailed geological mapping as a supplement to 
the work of the Geological Survey of Canada; free assaying and analytical work for pros- 
pectors registered with the Department; assistance to the prospector in the field by depart- 
mental engineers and geologists; grub-stakes, limited to a maximum of $700, for prospectors ; 
assistance in the construction of mining roads and trails; and inspection of mines to ensure 
safe operating conditions. 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.—The Federal Government administers 
mining laws in the Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories and certain other lands 
vested in the Crown in the right of Canada. The Yukon Quartz and Placer Mining Acts 
and the Canada Mining Regulations which are applicable to the Northwest Territories and 
other Crown lands are administered by the Resource Management Division, Resource 
Development Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Minerals 
underlying federal land under grants are reserved to the Crown, and mining rights may be 
acquired by staking mineral claims under the appropriate Acts or Regulations. Twenty- 
one-year leases of claims may be issued and these leases may be renewed. The disposal of 
mineral rights underlying Indian reserves is under the administration of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration and is subject to the consent of the Indians occupying the 
reserve and to the treaties relating thereto. 
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The Northwest Territories Quartz Mining Regulations were replaced by the Canada 
Mining Regulations, Mar. 3, 1961, amended in 1962 and 1963. The new Regulations 
provide for the exploration and development of minerals in the Northwest Territories and 
for the exploration and development of minerals underlying territorial waters of Canada and 
lying outside any of the provinces and the Yukon Territory. The revised Regulations re- 
quire a prospector’s licence to enter, locate and prospect on lands subject to the Regulations. 
However, a prospector’s licence is not required to maintain claims that are in good standing. 


Any individual over 18 years of age or any joint stock company incorporated or 
licensed to do business in Canada may hold a prospector’s licence. Claim tenure is limited 
to ten years from the date of recording. At the end of ten years, the claim owner must 
apply for a lease or relinquish his rights. No lease will be granted to an individual unless 
the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is satisfied that the applicant is 
a Canadian citizen and will be the beneficial owner of any interest acquired under such 
lease; no lease will be granted to a corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 
50 p.c. of the issued shares of the corporation are owned by Canadian citizens or that 
the shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian stock exchange and 
that Canadians will have the opportunity of participating in the financing and ownership 
of the corporation. 


Any new mine beginning production after the Canada Mining Regulations came into 
force will not be required to pay royalties for a period of 36 months, starting from the 
day the mine comes into production. Production date is established as the date determined 
under the provisions of the Income Tax Act. 


Oil and Gas Legislation.—The Federal Government administers oil and gas laws and 
regulations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories through the Resource Management 
Division, Resource Development Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Ottawa. All land in both territories is, in the first instance, owned by the 
Federal Government, complete with under-rights. These include oil and gas rights. 
When title to land is granted by letters patent, surface rights only are conveyed and under- 
rights continue to be vested in the Federal Government, which may dispose of them under 
appropriate legislation, Nine-year to 12-year permits to explore for oil and gas and 
21-year oil and gas leases are available. 


The Government has set up the Canada Oil and Gas Land Regulations and the Canada 
Oil and Gas Drilling and Production Regulations, both dated June 6, 1961 and amended in 
1963 and 1964. They also include provisions for the exploration, development and pro- 
duction of oil and gas from land under all sea-coast waters of Canada which are not within 
any province. 


An oil and gas exploration permit may be issued to any individual over 21 years of 
age or to any joint stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada, 
or incorporated in any province of Canada. Permits are issued in periods of nine, 10 or 
12 years, depending on the location, by which times the permittee is expected to apply 
for an oil and gas lease or relinquish his rights. No oil and gas lease will be issued to an 
individual unless the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is satisfied 
that the applicant is a Canadian citizen and will be the beneficial owner of any interest 
acquired under such lease, or to a corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 
50 p.c. of the issued shares of the corporation are beneficially owned by persons who are 
Canadian citizens or that the shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian 
stock exchange, and that Canadians will have an opportunity of participating in the 
financing and ownership of the corporation. 
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Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—All Crown mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within Indian 
reserves, National Parks and other lands which are under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government) are administered by the respective provincial governments. 


The granting of land in any province except Ontario and Nova Scotia no longer 
carries with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are 
expressly reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia no mineral rights belong 
to the owner of the land except those pertaining to gypsum, limestone and building 
materials, and the Governor in Council may declare deposits of either limestone or building 
materials to be minerals. Such declaration is to be based on economic value or to serve 
the public interest. In such case, the initial privilege of acquiring the declared minerals 
lies with the owner of the surface rights who must then conform with the requirements of 
the Mines Act. In Newfoundland, mineral and quarry rights are expressly reserved. 
Some early grants in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Newfoundland also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise, mining rights 
must be separately obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 
the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, general 
minerals (or veined minerals and bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum and gas) and 
quarrying. Provincial mining regulations under these divisions are summarized in the 
following paragraphs. 


Placer-—In most provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired and 
held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, or minerals 
in place. With the exception of British Columbia, the most elaborate laws and regulations 
apply in this division. In all provinces except Alberta and Saskatchewan, a prospector’s 
or miner’s licence, valid for one year, must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the 
licence being general in some areas but limited in others; a claim of promising ground of a 
specified size may then be staked. In Saskatchewan and Manitoba, a licence is required 
only for staking and in Saskatchewan any number of dispositions may be staked under one 
licence. A claim must be recorded within a time limit and payment of recording fees made, 
except in Quebec where no fees are required. Work to a specified value per annum must 
be performed upon the claim for a period of up to ten years except in Quebec where a 
development may be renewed on a yearly basis; also in Saskatchewan there is no work 
commitment in the first year of the claim. There is no time limit in British Columbia but 
$500 assessment work, of which a survey may represent two fifths, must be performed and 
recorded before a lease may be obtained. In Quebec, a specified number of man-days of 
work must be performed and the excess may be carried forward for renewal of licence; 
before mining can be commenced, a mining concession must be purchased for which it is 
necessary to produce an engineer’s report indicating the presence of an orebody. The 
taxation applied most frequently is a percentage of net profits of producing mines or 
royalties. In Saskatchewan, subsurface mineral regulations covering non-metallics 
stipulate the size and type of dispositions that may be made in order to maintain the 
disposition in good standing, provide for fees, rentals and royalties, and set out generally 
the rights and obligations of the disposition holder. 


Fuels —In provinces where coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid down together with 
the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. In Quebec, exploration 


* Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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projects for fuel minerals may be carried out under exploration permit followed by a lease 
for areas larger than 1,280 acres. In Nova Scotia, mining rights to certain minerals, includ- 
ing petroleum, occurring under differing conditions may be held by different licensees. Pro- 
vision is sometimes made for royalties. Acts or regulations govern methods of production. 
In the search for petroleum and natural gas, an exploration permit or reservation is usually 
required; however, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia leases usually 
follow the exploration reservation whether or not any discovery of oil or gas is made. In 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, exploration costs are applicable in part on the 
first year’s lease rental. In other provinces, the discovery of oil or gas is usually prerequisite 
to obtaining a lease or grant of a limited area, subject to carrying out drilling obligations 
and paying a rental, a fee, or a royalty on production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the terms 
of lease or grant. In Nova Scotia, sand deposits of a quality suitable for uses other than 
building purposes and limestone deposits of metallurgical grade belong to the Crown; 
gypsum quarries belong to the owner of the property. On Quebec private lands the quarry 
belongs to the owner; on Crown lands mineral rights belong to the Crown and may be 
obtained in accordance with the provisions of the law although the rights to exploit peat 
or marl must be obtained by special licence. In Saskatchewan, sand and gravel on the 
surface and all sand and gravel obtainable by stripping off the overburden or other surface 
operation belong to the owner of the surface of the land. In Alberta, sand, gravel, clay and 
marl recovered by excavating from the surface belong to the owner of the surface of the land. 


Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be obtained 
from the provincial authorities concerned. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Mineral Production 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 


Statistics of the annual value of mineral production are available from 1886, total 
production being shown for five-year intervals from that date to 1950 and annually for 
subsequent years in Table 4. These figures are not strictly comparable throughout the 
period because of minor changes in methods of computing metallic content of ores sold and 
valuations of products but they do serve to show broad trends in the mineral industry. 

The mineral industry has tripled its value of output in the past 15 years. In 1949, 
the base year for many economic studies, the production per head of population was $67.01; 
by 1964 this had advanced to $176.61. Although part of the increase was accounted for 
by higher prices, the quantity index of output from Canadian mines recorded an ad- 
vance from 100.0 to 326.5 in the same period (see p. 588). 


4.—Walue of Mineral Production, 1886-1964 


Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
apita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
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TRO Dae vsecsterer= 20,505,917 4.08 || 1945..... 498,755,181 41.31 2,409,020, 511 137.79 
1900¥ 5. sci. 64, 420, 877 12.15 |} 1950!....] 1,045,450,073 76.24 2,492,509, 981 139.48 
IW Sg aoadooed 69,078,999 DEBT OST eer. 1,245, 483,595 88.90 2,582,300, 387 141.59 
[O10 eer cer 106, 823, 623 15.29 || 1952..... 1,285, 342,353 88.90 2, 850,986,179 153.53 
TOUS ES covesecrevare's 137,109,171 17.18 |} 1953..... 1,336,303, 503 90.02 3,050, 428,547 161.43 
LG 2O wets crete ateteree 227, 859, 665 26.63 |} 1954..... 1, 488,382,091 97.36 3,397, 154,699 176.61 
1920 Nets cg niet: 226,583,333 24.38 || 1955..... 1,795,310,796 | 114.37 
GSO yeas 279, 873,578 27.42 || 1956..... 2,084,905,554 | 129.66 


1 Value of Newfoundland production included from 1949, 
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5.—Value of Mineral Production, by Class, 1955-64 


2 Non- Structural 
Year Metallics aickalives Fuels Materials Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
OD Diets eos cl oie: tscie¥ s/s) the ce 1,007, 839,501 144,920,841 414,318,015 228, 232,439 1,795,310, 796 
NODC Seon Noises ate es siniae scineiet 1,146,349, 595 160,341,599 518,761,191 259, 453, 169 2,084,905, 554 
TRANS CRC een Ce era .| 1,159,579, 226 169,061,110 564,776,791 296, 905, 265 2,190, 322,392 
JTS nee ae Sabsbereaceaind 1,130, 160,395 150,354, 802 510,768,681 309, 455, 160 2,100, 739,038 
BIAS Sats eR tS SO A cea 1,370, 648,535 178,216,641 535, 577, 823 324,577,512 2,409,020,511 
POCO pettara s cilac sictsjeccecties 1, 406,558,061 197,505,783 565, 851,829 322,594,308 2,492,509,981 
FOBT Sr ceicic sRlawicte ctetcle He oats 1,387,159,036 210, 467,786 653, 327, 802 331,345,763 2,582,300, 387 
ROG Aer ranente creel eiersiaiscsisiaie wee-| 1,496,433, 950 217, 453,009 780,932,387 356,166, 833 2,850,986, 179 
TOD teerciree cet cine ciate oe 'eie 1,509, 536,931 253,452, 413 908, 428,087 379,011,116 3,050,428, 547 
LOGAO ESET AK ctidtess sce ..-| 1,704,622,877 286,900,692 | 1,005,190,049 400, 441,081 3,397, 154,699 


GROWTH OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1950 — 64 
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Current Production.—The estimated value of mineral products shipped in Canada 
during 1964 reached a new high at over $3,397,000,000, which was 11 p.c. above the 1963 
value. Canada’s mineral output exceeded $500,000,000 in value for the first time in 
1940, passed the $1,000,000,000-mark in 1950, exceeded $2,000,000,000 in 1956 and ex- 


ceeded $3,000,000,000 in 1963. 

Metals, ores and concentrates produced in 1964 were valued at $1,705,000,000, an 
amount 13 p.c. higher than in 1963. Iron ore contributed $403,000,000, nickel $382,000,000 
and copper $328,000,000, together making up over 65 p.c. of the total metal output. 
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The quantity of iron ore produced was over 8,500,000 tons higher in 1964 than in the 
previous year, the mines in Quebec and Newfoundland contributing most of the increase. 
Nickel shipments were up by almost 16,000 tons and copper by 41,000 tons. New mines 
in Quebec and New Brunswick helped to raise the output of zinc to 682,000 tons from 
474,000 tons in 1963 and to place Canada first in world zinc ore production. Among the 
metallics, decreases in value of production were shown only by uranium, gold, selenium 
and tin. 

In 1964, non-metallic minerals increased 13 p.c. in value to reach almost $287,000,000. 
The greatest contributor was the asbestos industry which shipped $148,000,000 worth of 
crudes and milled fibres compared with $137,000,000 worth in 1963. Although Quebec 
produced the major portion of the asbestos, substantial amounts were also mined in 
Newfoundland, Ontario and British Columbia. The value of potash shipments from Sas- 
katchewan increased from $22,500,000 in 1963 to $30,660,000 in 1964. Salt in the form 
of rock salt, brine and fine vacuum salt was produced at a slightly higher level than in 
1963 and more than 6,000,000 tons of gypsum were shipped to plaster plants in Canada 
and the United States. Producers of elemental sulphur from sour gas found export 
markets for this by-product and thereby reduced the huge stockpiles that had accumulated. 


Over $1,000,000,000 worth of mineral or fossil fuels were shipped in 1964 compared 
with $908,000,000 worth in 1963. All fuels contributed to this increase although the 
major part of it was shown by crude petroleum which accounted for close to 20 p.c. of the 
total value of the Canadian mineral production in 1964. 

Structural materials continued upward at a 6-p.c. rate. The value at the quarry or 
pit of stone, sand and gravel increased to nearly $208,000,000 from $203,000,000 and most 
of the cement plants operated at capacity, producing a total of 7,745,000 tons valued at 
$133,000,000. 


6.—Quantity and Value of Mineral Production, 1963 and 1964 


Neen eee TTT 


1963 1964? 
Mineral 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

$ $ 
Metalllics.............00.-.ee ses eeeeeeeeeenees ANG 1, 509,536,931 ae 1,704, 622,877 
Antimony. lb. 1,601,253 624, 489 1,718,634 866,200 
Bismuth. me &6 125 704,103 387,213 839, 725 
Cadmium oiacisielere YY 2,475,485 5,941,164 2,800,761 8,950,213 
Calcitim's.<. cons eit ornesinc ewan cee s 8,673 117,24 158, 875 174,762 
obalt.. ra avave Me ene rere iol etetetetolaterets ints << 3,024, 965 6,122,169 3,196,322 6,484,255 
Columbium (Che Os)..........-0+0-0% ce 1,393,444 1,300,009 2,250,000 2,305,000 
Copper tsacant nsisolarre micas micte one iets s 905,117,779 284,403,710 988,033,963 328, 233, 604 
Gold fiueseet nasser eco saae no 0z.t. 4,003,127 151,118,045 3,810,738 143, 855, 362 

Mr Dia ieje Streeters: cisterns eaioticinetsisteciers oS oc me 3 ae 
Tron iOre jiossn cease oreeG ee aes ee enacs 30,143,649 313, 182,963 38, 664, 583 402,892, 490 
Tron, remelt Pitas aes 9,246, 713 a 15,954, 893 
Lead.. einjeleibvs esi tale ae eS A 402,329,071 44,256,199 400,770, 482 53, 863, 546 
Magnesium 17,810,348 5,357, 816 18,041,900 5,592,989 
IMGrCUry): sam veneers me _ _ 5,548 22,192 
Molybdenum.....,.......+++seeee--s ce 833 , 867 1,344,004 1,278,404 1,789,234 
INT Ae en guppoopooduopounpadoaGutes¢ ee 434,059,725 360, 392,658 465,749,775 381,996,719 
Platinum group.........-..--.++++-++- oz.t. 357, 651 22,585,205 374,988 25,196,159 
Selenium palais Ohareeierepisteio steers hcl aioweiedere Sake Ib. 468,772 2,273,545 448,750 2,213,182 
Silver. Riclale eta Cre araternce ato isiorete neta te oversees oz.t. 29 , 932,008 41,425,891 31,111,943 43,556,719 

ee lturium ', 152 ceieteesaterestne + oeteairisis ets Ib. 76, 842 499 473 79,789 

AL ONAUDIN oicinrojs\s)e o/s}sic'a'erecelo\s gies etcraict=i—te S ae ass sis = 
EDI porsrave Coots slehete ee site ec etne mentererers a6 927,062 648,943 356 , 074 623,128 

Tungsten (WOs) ‘ ss on oi a, 
Uranium (U30s) s 16,703,066 136,909,119 13, 828,369 85,418, 271 
WANG Yevacs vetaeseaws sé 947,444,960 121,083, 466 1,364,048, 909 193,285,404 
Non=-metallics................ceeeeeeseeneeee re 253,452,413 ace 286,900, 692 
ATSEnIOUSOXIGO:.« << 01 sia-0%00)5svieleiee arcs lb. 187, 450 7,498 300,000 12,000 
INSDESTOSY 5 fore o crvlereietats leiele ele) eleleiefors Stee ton 1,275,530 136, 956, 180 1,377,079 148,370,312 
Barite a depec visitas co cisvaeee eee neres “ 178, 503 1,693,119 172,415 1,692,400 


DIG COMITE e weicince cw ania siaie clajcleele nets 798 26, 830 584 20,360 
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6.— Quantity and Value of Mineral Production, 1963 and 1964—concluded 


1963 : 1964> 
Mineral 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ 3 
Non-metallics—concluded 

ae aed 8 eI ie on SORE Ain OOOO aos ton 8,608 197,031 8,615 205, 420 
Elnaréyee Re . Fiaeisi tte wate one ate 1,976,006 ots 2,291,626 
poaiitaee.: Sole Heide six atettts,tho.clw, Siete sltro'e cs bd 16,000 15,529 te a ce 
APDItC..... 2.2 e eee ee eee eee eee eens on — _ ,570 
SPINGSUONE. sae Bede a. deg o'e.e sh sides ae 4 10 2,000 10 2,000 
andere We 28a an HR ee ACE cies mee 5,955, 266 11, 237, 952 6,373, 765 12,397, 828 

WA ae OL OS ee ORE Be ef. ae ae Se Mis 
Tron oxides.......-....-+ssseeeeeeeeee ton 978 74,505 914 79,015 
Lithia.. wee nee eles Siewisiasesee es se alnas = lb. 644, 354 682,029 1,049,783 1,152,000 
Magnesitic dolomite and brucite...... ton As 3,439, 890 ae 3,467,029 
Mica... Rsk sxtee pos ee cece eee eceeceeeces lb. 1,183,041 44,284 1,202,800 95, 583 
* ee BYGNIOW... Joke San cecies so o' 9 254,000 2,699, 202 292,042 3,397,106 

LERODOI «Pati oe ocewninie Pe de aol cf. e. at ite ae 
SRO CBN SOS AER Ob Bt Gere IE ton 243,311 8,680,228 245,117 7,177,608 
eet CRO} SR EUs tare. ie ae eee | 626, 860 oe iahter 862, 440 30,660,000 
ozzolan....... Beer ceriece cess ccetses ae 9 ae 20,000 
WYTILE DYATNOUUG: «sd < th 04 is too +s 4 476,438 1,643,629 356, 349 1,128,019 
Quarts f d.c ob Sok ens Saves w aoine oe 4 1,836,612 3,687,979 2,130,837 4,602,864 
So Lt a on ig Se is eae ae Seer es ones Md 3,721,994 22,316, 565 3,892, 636 23,075,518 
Soapstone and talc. SiS ewe 54,250 757,878 57,150 819,154 
Sodium sulphate areusas! ste 3s 256,914 4,121,114 330,178 5,328,220 
Sulphur, in smelter gas.......... +f tees 353, 243 3,488,181 434,776 4,493,182 
Sulphur, elemental ee Sora ciereasiniciate etnies ss 1,249, 887 13,380,182 1,611,181 15,409, 943 
Titanium dioxide, etc................5 & ea 13,806, 608 Ax 20, 981, 935 
ORIGIS ose. otal aise ia ete iia wnt ee eee wel. < Ses 908,428, 087 nee 1,005,190, 049 
CO ea he ee ti oe Alaa vrsieiais o Sinialoterors ton 10,575,694 71,756, 581 11,072,776 72,109,342 
INatirali@as. fies 3..ths sont enio des ars Mef. 1,117, 425,217 150, 468,714 1,363,814,214 183,505, 880 
Natural gas by-products.............. bbl. th 70,997,795 an 75,096,676 
PeLrOlouiih CLudG ea ernie sie aye ss siaicss oo 257, 661,777 615, 204,997 274,250,125 674,478,151 
Structural Materials...................+.-+- A 379,011,116 a 400,441, 081 
Clay products (brick, tile, etc.)............. = 38,154, 294 S 40,534,768 
Cement eae. an ee ek SN, Me ore. ais ate ton 7,013,662 118,614,929 7,744,516 133,087,366 
EHO Se oe ass dieters ese moe eas eS Se 1,450,731 18,504,220 1,490, 922 19,122,104 
Band and wravelles c-.sarsie sresaisoisrorsinveleinis 189,570,503 123, 854, 254 189,374,681 124,049, 509 
IS) 0) 12 ee OR I er Ai cnc Bao eas = 62,655,329 79, 883,419 63,630, 849 83, 647,334 
Grand Potals Hoe. sede s-Rcees eee aig 3,050, 428, 547 ee 3,397,154, 699 


J ee SS ee eS ee ae 


Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—To present a clearer and simpler inter- 
pretation of the trends in mineral production in Canada over the ten years 1955-64, the 
percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral in each year is given 
in Table 7. 


7.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1955-64 


Mineral 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964P 

p.¢. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c 
Metallics! 56.1 | 55.0 | 52.9] 53.8] 56.9 | 56.5] 53.7] 52.5] 49.5] 50.2 
Copper 13.4 | 14.1 9.4 8.3 9.7] 10.6 9.9 9.9 9.3 9.7 
1G Be emes see Semnprsber oes 8.7 7.2 6.8 7.4 6.2 6.3 6.1 5.5 5.0 4.2 
Tron ore 6.2 Und 7.6 6.0 8.0 7.0 7.3 9.2} 10.3} 11.9 
Ob Behr aceaet eeea on eH ES 3.2 2.8 2.3 2.0 1.6 1.8 1.8 1.5 1.5 1.6 
Nickel 12.0 | 10.7 11.8 9.2} 10:7 | -11.9 | 13.6] 13.5] 11.8} 11.2 
Platinum group 1.3 tla 1.2 0.7 0.7 1.2 0.9 1.0 0.7 0.7 
Silver 1.4 132 tel 1.3 1.2 1.2 158 1.2 1.4 1.3 
Uranium.. 1.4 2.2 622) 4 Al SsSP > 13375) eed 028: 7.6 5.5 4.5 2.5 
PANO ss esc 6.6 6.0 4.6 4.4 4.0 4,4 4.1 3.9 | 4.0 5.7 


+ Includes minor items not specified. 
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7.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1955-64— concluded 


Mineral 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964p 
: p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c 
Non-metallics!.................06- 8.1 Peet eet 7.2 7.4 7.9 8.2 7.6 8.3 8.4 
PARSER LOS aemistca neve ciorectasinle seietetieie 5.4 4.8 4.8 4.4 4.5 4.9 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.4 
(GyPSUN rarer Soe eens 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 
POTABLE shee Miia Mercato neiciehryaccrente — — _— — 0.1 -- — 0.1 Oy 0.9 
QUETEZ A ceosela ee tas ete yi notoeiateiaiele 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 Ost 
EH LD Saar anar: © Seri aoe NE MG ath 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.7 
Sodiumsulphatewmesentiiess: ee cne 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 
Sulphur in smelter gas............ 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Sulphur, elemental............... — — — 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.5 
Titanium dioxtde; €t0...0..0..+-=- 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.4 0.5 0.6 
CS Do Renae contr ooCreomerta® 23.1 | 24.9 | 25.8 | 24.38 | 22.2 | 22.71) 25.31) 27.411 29.81] 29.61 
Con ane ret tenn ie an iserno ss 522 4.6 4.1 3.8 Syd 3.0 2.7 2.4 2.4 2.1 
Natural gas 0.9 0.8 1.0 1.5 1.6 2.1 2.6 3.8 4.9 5.4 
Petroleum: «25 cske ase ee 17.0} 19.5] 20.7] 19.0] 17.5) 17.0] 18.9] 19.4} 20.2] 19.9 
Structural Materials.............. 1257) 12.4.) 13565) 1467 |F 1325 |) 91229") 1258). a2. 5 le aeeeoy eats, 
Clay products. ee ees eile cess 2.0 18 1.6 2.0 1.8 1.5 1.4 1} in3 12 
CGemeEente 5 nacrocee onsite veer oee 3.6 3.6 4.3 4.6 4.0 3.7 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 
USETTAG ate agegetc crore ee ates) siotare aealers 0.9 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 
aNd andl CraAVel eee eee se vivie..c 06's 3.8 3.9 4,2 4.6 4.3 4.5 4.1 4.2 4.0 3.6 
Reon Peo eget Ards oc tan hon een ne Sic 2.4 253 2.7 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.6 2.4 2.6 2.5 
Grand Totals............. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 


In terms of 1949 production equalling 100,* mineral production in 1964 reached an 
all-time high of 326.5, a gain of 10.9 p.c. from the previous high recorded in 1963. Major 
contributors to the gain were crude petroleum, zinc and iron ore.f Gains of lesser impor- 
tance were recorded by natural gas, asbestos, copper and nickel. Declines occurred in 
lead, gold and ‘other’ metals (including uranium), 


* For a description of this index, as well as one for manufacturing and electric power and gas utilities, see DBS 
Reference Paper Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1957 (1949=100) (Catalogue No. 61-502). To update 
these series and others in the Index of Industrial Production, see DBS monthly report Index of Industrial Production 
(1949=100) (Catalogue No. 61-005). 

t See also footnote 2, Table 8. 


8.—Quantity Indexes of Production of the Principal Mining Industries, 1955-64 


(1949=100) 
Mineral 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964p 
Metalic. nc .ctrcnnescdreee telat 142.7 | 151.0 | 170.0 | 180.3 | 201.3 | 197.9 191.7 197.7 193.8 210.7 
(CODD ELL eres dev oerisie eee 123.7 | 185.2 | 1387.1 | 131.8 | 151.6) } 168.7 169.5 176.7 174.0 186.4 
Gola aa. bets As Pals. <n 110.2 | 107.9 | 106.7 | 109.7 | 108.4 | 111.2 107.1 100.1 95.5 91.0 
INteKel Mensa een tutenciot 135.9 | 139.0 | 146.8 | 110.2 | 144.8 | 166.9 183.8 184.2 171.0 181.2 
NORKOLE ita seyret daisiirccieiarseee 316.5 | 418.6 | 462.6 | 321.5 | 448.9 | 406.3 504.7 632.5 670.8 834.2 
Non-metallics................. 180.2 | 187.6 | 179.0 | 170.9 | 191.4 | 192.6 211.7 222.5 228.1 324.92 
PASDESTOS Wat cto gids caveman oie 191.9 | 188.4 | 184.3 | 178.3 | 193.5 | 201.4 223.4 234.1 239.1 259.9 
EOULOIS Ni techs ecto Ma ahelo si noiaetavays 273.2 | 344.7 | 358.2 | 329.5 | 363.1 | 380.2 | 430.7 | 480.8 | 518.6] 554.7 
Conlon ce 74.1 74.6 65.4 56.7 51.9 53.3 49.9 48.8 52.0 55.1 
Naburaligasta ade eanciete. one 204.5 | 235.0 | 295.1 | 401.6 | 503.9 | 589.2 712.0 |1,005.7 {1,179.8 1,382.3 
Petroleum feed anayae Bl coe 616.8 | 812.7 | 859.5 | 782.6 | 873.7 | 909.9 |1,043.7 |1,154.0 |1,221.6 1,300.8 
Total Mining.......... 185.2 | 212.3 | 227.8 | 227.0 | 251.1 | 253.3 | 266.9 | 287.4 | 294.4 | 326.5 
1 Based on commodity data. 2 Includes potash for the first time and is not comparable with preceding 


years. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Developments in the mineral industries of the provinces during 1964 varied with the 
nature of the mineral deposits. In Newfoundland, the iron ore production, which included 
direct shipping ore, concentrates and pellets, increased 30 p.c. and new mines under 
development will increase shipments from this province by several million tons. More 
non-metallic minerals—barite, gypsum and salt—were shipped from the Nova Scotian 
mines. The metals produced by Quebec mines were worth $100,000,000 more in 1964 
than in the preceding year, contributed mainly by increases in zinc, iron ore and copper. 
Ontario produced larger quantities of nickel, copper and iron ore and supplied a greater 
demand for such structural materials as cement, stone, sand and gravel. Manitoba’s 
copper-gold-silver mines increased their shipments of base metal concentrates. Oil and 
gas production continued upward in Saskatchewan and Alberta, with an additional boom 
building up in potash in Saskatchewan. Mineral output in British Columbia remained 
steady and there was only a slight increase in the Yukon Territory. High-grade lead and 
zinc ores were shipped over the new railway from Pine Point in the Northwest Territories. 


9.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1955-64 


Nors.—Figures from 1899 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1933 edition. 


Prince 
New- Nova New : . 
Year andiaad Poxerd Seotin Brmswiok Quebec Ontario Manitoba 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOD5e <.merecemen ae 68, 462, 956 = 67,133, 539 15,759,744 | 357,010,045 | 583,954, 682 62,018, 231 
DODGE otitatets sors. re 84,349,006 _ 66,092,274 18,258,302 | 422,464,410 | 650, 823,362 67,909, 407 
LOD 7 x5 Be ee sore 82,682,268 = 68,058,743 23,120,689 | 406,055,757 | 748,824,322 63, 464, 285 
1958 scekemeewesss 64,994,754 _— 62,706,891 16,275,971 | 365,706,489 | 789,601,868 57,217, 569 
LODO orc cstenasnate ate 72,156,996 | 4,559,171 62,879,647 18,133,290 | 440,897,186 | 970,762,201 55,512, 410 
QC Fecitech « oihte «2. 86,637,123 | 1,172,587 65, 453,531 17,072,739 | 446,202,726 | 983,104,412 58,702,697 
L9OGL Soom aleepecees 91,618,709 606, 644 61, 693, 156 18,804,385 | 455,522,933 | 943,669, 456 101, 489, 787 
1962)... foes. meer 101, 858,960 677, 906 61,651,093 | 21,811,575 | 519,453,166 | 913,342,174 158,932,169 
TOGS 2h. Sepess «etree cre 137,796, 707 798,845 66, 317,617 28,343,419 | 540,615,068 | 873,828, 297 169, 688,539 
WOGEP. saree a 8 tae 191,922,042 843,115 66,952,434 | 49,856,301 | 671,881,571 | 911,098,372 175,041,740 

British Yukon Northwest 
Saskatchewan Alberta Columbia Territory Territories Canada 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOS Hasctes store's slelete, Oe 85,150,128 325, 974, 326 189,524,574 14,724,750 25,597, 821 1,795,310, 796 
EODGe teri cistoaietiers.s 122,744,698 411,171, 898 203,277, 828 15,656, 434 22,157,935 2,084,905, 554 
LOD Jinccormeriels ci Geet as 173, 461, 037 410,211, 763 178,931,120 14,111,798 21,400,615 2,190, 322,392 
bt ae SOROS Cot 209,940,966 345, 939, 248 151,149,136 12,310,756 24, 895,390 2,100,739, 038 
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Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metallic minerals of greatest dollar value to Canada during 1964 were, in order: 
iron ore, nickel, copper, zinc, gold, uranium, lead and silver. Iron ore replaced nickel in 
first position and zine advanced to fourth place from sixth. Developments taking place in 
metal mining during 1964 are described in detail in Section 1, pp. 550-560. The following 
statistical information gives a comparison of quantity and value figures for each of the 
principal metals over the ten-year period 1955-64. 


Iron Ore.—Shipments of iron ore from Canadian mines, which have fluctuated con- 
siderably over the past ten years, reached a record high level in 1964. The quantity 
shipped by each producing province was higher than in 1963, the largest increases being 
contributed by Quebec and Newfoundland. Quebec accounted for 39.9 p.c. of the coun- 
try’s output, Newfoundland for 33.9 p.c., Ontario for 20.7 and British Columbia for the 
remainder. 


Production of pig iron and production of steel ingots and castings were also at their 
highest levels in 1964. Exports of iron ore—direct shipping grade, concentrated, agglom- 
erated and other forms—amounted to 34,130,545 tons valued at $356,007,314, a consider- 
able increase over the 1963 totals. Of the 1964 tonnage exported, 81 p.c. went to the 
United States and most of the remainder to Europe, mainly to Britain. Japan received 
1,878,612 tons compared with 2,216,227 tons in 1963. 


11. Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and Steel Ingots 
and Castings, 1955-64 


Tron Ore Shipments 


nk Erod aceon 
roduction | of Stee 
Year New- British Canada of Ingots 
found- Quebec Ontario C Chaos . Pig Iron and 
land Quantity Value Castings 
tons tons tons tons tons $ tons tons 
TODD excises 7,206, 883 4,103,173 4,362,191 610,930 | 16,283,177 |110, 485, 850 3, 215,367 4,534,672 
LODGE is cr 8, 463,572 7,956, 549 5, 558, 203 369,954 | 22,348,278 |160,362,118 3,568, 203 5,301, 202 
TOD Fetes c..9-5 8,174,779 8,872,948 4, 867,105 357,342 | 22,272,174 |167,221, 425 3,718,350 5,068, 149 
LOSS Free 5,390,775 6,060,325 3,644, 952 680,271 | 15,726,323 |126,131,181 3,059,579 4,359, 466 
TODO ag esters 6,105,819 | 11,515,169 6,018,089 849,248 | 24,488,325 |192, 666,101 4,182,775 5,901, 487 
ESGG RE. << 7,611,365 7,457,971 5,325, 197 1,156,297 | 21,550,880 |175, 082,523 4,298, 849 5, 809, 108 
GGT ric.sss3s 7,611,340 5,639, 931 5,772,664 1,335,068 | 20,359,003 |187, 950,047 4,946,021 6, 488, 307 
ee 7,986,910 | 11,163,982 6,414, 936 1,793,848 | 27,359,676 |263, 004, 217 5,276, 753 7,173,534 
1903U-6es ce 9,683,004 | 11,650,787 | 6,749,617 | 2,060,241 | 30,143,649 313,182,963 || 5,914,997 8,190,279 


Cie eRe, 13,094,240 | 15,417,069 | 7,985,715 | 2,167,559 | 38,664,583 |402,892,490 || 6,540,679 9,130,763 


Nickel.—The output of nickel in Canada was slightly higher in 1964 than in 1963 
because the older mines in Ontario, which are by far the largest producers, again stepped up 
output after the cutback of the preceding years. The other producing provinces—Quebec, 
Manitoba and British Columbia—recorded moderately lower quantities than in 1963. 


Canada uses only about 6,000 tons of refined nickel (anodes, cathodes and ingots) 
annually. Exports amounted to 128,330 tons in 1964 compared with 109,156 tons in 
1963, most of it going to the United States and Britain; exports of nickel in ores, con- 
centrates and matte, mostly to Britain and Norway, amounted to 74,766 tons compared 
with 83,392 tons in the previous year. 
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12.—Producers’ Shipments of Nickel, by Province, and Total Value 1955-64 


eS SS0—0—0—0OSea—aawowowom=—m™>—'] 


Canada 
British Northwest 


Year Quebec Ontario Manitoba : ip a 
Columbia | Territories Quantity - Wates 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

AQ BD trees steioicierslorsteis's 1 _ 161,161 13,767 — —_ 174,928 | 215,866,007 
I ieondeordaocuoraocue — 167,576 10,939 _ _ 178,515 | 222,204, 860 
VER ccaotEcHencapne od —_ 177,396 10,034 _ 528 187,958 | 258,977,309 
IGE UE: a Seebnptioer ane _ 127,144 9,778 704 1,933 139,559 | 194,142,019 
ODOR ae leracise'« sincetete _— 173,964 10,139 531 1,921 186,555 | 257,008, 801 
NQGO Le cies ae tre s sloste see _ 201, 650 9,059 1,890 1,907 214,506 | 295,640,279 
TOG ee teracters' <tecarcretts _— 196, 218 32,978 2,090 1,705 232,991 | 351,261,720 
Ve eae eres aR OSe 1,540 166, 582 61, 482 1,738 900 232,242 | 383,784,622 
AGO3 sees Merewbiisere tase 2,506 149,089 63,585 1,850 _ 217,030 | 360,392,658 
TOR4D er oho crease ticersioe 2,330 165, 254 63,536 1,755 _ 232,875 | 381,996,719 


Copper.—Production of copper in Canada reached its highest point in 1964 in both 
quantity and value, having risen in all producing provinces except Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. Output in Ontario increased by 22,071 tons and in Quebec by 18,888 
tons; these two provinces together produced over 73 p.c. of the Canadian total. 


13.—Producers’ Shipments of Copper, by Province, and Total Value 1955-64 


Nore.—Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1916-17 edition. 


New- Novs New : : 
Year foandland Scotia Biananick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
QB B ears ovatetetataletseyetaiaye. 3 > 3,052 1,028 35 101,021 146, 407 19,379 
TOG Oise ne cetnajlete oesences 3,108 404 6 122,300 156,271 17,973 
TOD Tete sciots teeter utes 4,536 — 5,738 112,409 171,703 18,551 
NODS sro aterarersiorsteveretreastevsitor 14,751 _ 328 131,445 142,035 12,601 
L059 ic wieceetcsseertes 14,989 = — 134,912 188, 272 12,945 
AGGO es ots sieieie giateto sistereleie os 13, 863 — _ 157, 470 206,272 12,793 
NOG Merete aetetesiercloletalsiereiters 15,752 = _— 149,007 211,647 12,454 
TOG 2 aia d stotereisiciereyareiertiasre 17,308 204 3,674 147, 431 188,995 12,738 
MOOS Soice caitenteratt ones 14,012 237 8,964 141, 400 178, 960 16,980 
19G4D os soar eee ne 14,506 284 10,523 160, 288 201,031 29,191 
eee. anne 
Canada 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories ; 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
19 henioseeecate iofavete ove ‘at dvaleleve. ova 32,945 22,127 _ — 325,994 239,756, 455 
GSO SRG ceestnaicne | sabe 83,116 21,682 _— — 354, 860 292,958,091 
OD dict secrete wh oteictaleleaverciets 30,597 15,410 _ 165 359, 109 206, 897, 988 
OSS Teva aires Seieleteiccise 37,510 6,010 _ 434 245,114 174, 430,930 
ORT Ra sateen: CODA 35,536 8,121 _ 494 395, 269 233,102,813 
1960 sete piteyotctiee welaisinets 31,785 16,559 _ 520 439 , 262 264, 846, 637 
OG Liieisaleseieosers)ciecote's akeinre 33,479 15, 845 440 463 429, 087 255, 157, 626 
S062 He fare cites conte 32,017 54,489 215 314 457,385 282,732,696 
TOC Sito ope nicvacielatcianaie sicteraie 29,772 62,218 — 16 452,559 284,403,710 
LOG4OSeeeeesstecisites sees 20, 688 57,506 —— — 494,017 328,233,604 
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Zinc.—New mines in Eastern Canada, particularly in Quebec and New Brunswick, 
were mainly responsible for the large increase in shipments of zinc in 1964, an increase that 
made Canada the world’s leading producer of this metal. Quebec is now Canada’s largest 
producer, accounting for 33.5 p.c. of the total 1964 output compared with British Columbia’s 
30.4 p.c. 


14.—Producers’ Shipments of Zinc, by Province, and Total Value, 1955-64 


New- Nova New : 5 
Year Poandiaad Seotin Bianawick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
TODO order tacersierssletarastste's 28, 636 8,018 _ 101, 431 1,548 17,966 
1966 faces Piakesstoteter steers 34, 680 2,088 531 85,973 1,227 17,904 
Piet Af Gr SAD teres 35,698 — 3,314 74,295 11,296 12,729 
MOSS era tataterc a kea<l Meee ees 33, 870 _— 3,162 56,923 46, 239 11,512 
BONE oan Caeenon See Door 31, 674 — _ 47,058 44,982 15,702 
TOGO ter aiects dese daseanes 34,208 _— — 49,807 45, 230 24,390 
1961 << Steir o's atdisie aes 34,638 =_ _ 54,005 51,937 46,509 
NOG 2 icc cineca sie sic's eee 32,541 757 2,498 70,737 63,132 49,920 
LOGS setae dea toi deve ereratecs rr 34, 485 — 10,614 75, 084 66, 470 46,392 
MOG AB ES ratte ac ce Cosenss 41,498 644 53,785 228,580 68,420 42,671 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest Canada 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
TODS. Sas stsae Sete St 48,960 215, 886 10,912 _ 433 , 357 118,306, 466 
TGHG SS Had lace erlcta ants Bee 45,380 224, 323 10,526 _ 422,632 125, 437,344 
MOD FSA Mcnisecekies salons s 45,070 221,779 8,560 _ 413,741 100,042,533 
RODSEM MCs ches cretotree. cate 48,328 217,304 7,761 _— 425,099 92,501,496 
AOGOE See teed sinc ces ¢ ic 46,877 203, 092 6,623 _ 396,008 96,942,663 
LOGO ea atedlaeteennce cies se 42,703 203, 833 6,702 _ 406,873 | 108,635,003 
0 Rs A ee wea a 28,360 194, 486 6,069 —_ 416,004 104,749,879 
SOGZAE .cacttees.? itis. 30, 899 206,716 5,944 _ 463,144 112,080,981 
LOGS ine ee caterer ne sep 33, 320 201 , 432 5,925 _ 473,722 121,083, 466 
1964P..... aa te ces os 6 iets 28,429 207, 656 7,146 3,195 682 ,024 193 ,285, 404 


Gold.—Over the ten-year period 1955-64, Canada’s annual gold production fluctuated 
narrowly around the 4,000,000-oz.t.-mark and its value around $150,000,000. The high 
value reached in 1961 was followed by three successive annual declines, the quantity pro- 
duced in 1964 being almost 15 p.c. lower than the 1961 total. Most of this decrease took 
place in the major producing provinces of Ontario and Quebec, although output in all 
producing areas was lower except the Atlantic Provinces and the N orthwest Territories; 
the latter, which is the third highest producer, recorded a 2-p.c. increase in this comparison. 
In 1964, Ontario produced 56.0 p.c. of the Canadian output, Quebec 24.8 p.c., the Northwest 
Territories 10.9 p.c. and British Columbia 3.5 p.c. 
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15.—Producers’ Shipments of Gold, by Province, and Total Value, 1955-64 


Nore.—Figures from 1862 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1916-17 edition. 


New- Nova New : : Saskat- 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba chewan 

oz.t oz.t oz.t. oz.t oz.t oz.t. 0z.t 
NOHO esha cciretetoiaceeiees 6,337 3,880 _ 1,154, 522 2,523,040 123, 888 83, 580 
LOD sereuteeitnateaierstcitaisiels 8,213 1,279 _— 1,036,059 2,513,912 120, 232 82,687 
AOS SRB Seen ecue canpoe 9,755 45 « 240 1,006, 895 2,578, 206 120,908 75, 236 
QBS epceieciarsseietoraisrsiersinse)s:s 13,381 131 52 1,044, 846 2,716,514 87, 356 86,590 
LOS Op cecretacieveivamesiies 13,411 _ _ 999,388 | 2,683,449 51,186 78,588 
TOGO Ewe secctereetereiecoissi vores 13,515 3 — 1,035,914 | 2,732,673 52,762 84,775 
OG Le scene oterenioe 14, 429 == — 1,054,029 2,637,720 57,747 70, 784 
NOG 2 errrehistsustsinieiecKareasiele 13, 966 _ 553 993, 560 2,421,249 68, 259 66, 034 
NGOS Sere fantererareclere ele (orstelsiele 12,318 _ 1,128 917,229 2,338, 854 52,084 64,813 
TOGED ee nite <cfarncineestaisis 18,679 63 1,440 944,941 2,135, 269 55,919 47, 692 

‘Alberta British Yukon Northwest Canada 
Columbia Territory Territories Quantity Vale 
02z.t oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. $ 

TGQ DDecacaicis'eramloletee ickerars 214 252,979 72,201 321,321 4,541,962 156,788,528 
LOS Gas wiece-cioreeete howe rcienere 119 196, 692 72,001 352,669 4,383, 863 151,024,080 
Oia enone Scondoe 416 229,113 73,962 340,018 4,433,894 148, 757,143 
LOO Boer ccrrsutiate steisensiaerees 282 210,612 67, 745 343, 838 4,571,347 155,334,370 
LGOO A eeetrccts sere steeietcs 200 184,312 66,960 405 , 922 4, 483,416 150,508, 275 
DOGO crac cienislesistaiiatsiter 191 212, 859 78,115 418,104 4,628,911 157,151,527 
171 164, 467 66, 878 407, 474 4,472,699 | 158,637,366 
186 159, 492 54, 805 400, 292 4,178,396 156,313,794 
132 159, 473 55,211 400, 885 4,003,127 151,118,045 
55 132, 642 57,075 416, 963 3,810,738 148, 855, 362 


Uranium.—Uranium mineralization has been found in Canada at intervals along the 
western and southern edges of the Canadian Shield but production has been concentrated 
in four areas within this belt—Great Bear Lake in the Northwest Territories, Beaverlodge 
in northern Saskatchewan, and Elliot Lake and Bancroft in Ontario. Although output of 
uranium first began in the Northwest Territories in 1942, figures were not available until 
1954 because of government restrictions. However, it was after that time that the large 
mines and mills of Saskatchewan and Ontario came into production. Peak output amount- 
ing to 31,800,000 Ib. was reached in 1959 from 23 mines, but by the end of 1964, for economic 
reasons (see p. 557), only five mines remained in operation and production dropped to about 
13,800,000 Ib. for the year. Of the 1964 quantity, 87 p.c. was produced in Ontario and the 
remainder in Saskatchewan. 


16.—Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Uranium (U;03), by Province, 1955-64 


< Ontario Saskatchewan Northwest Territories Canada 
ear 
Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Quantity! Value 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ Ib. $ 

S955) ecjece Lie 487, 054 sve 12,312,471 AD 13, 232,079 Se 26,031, 604 
T9563 ences 906, 614 9,361, 867 2,780,534 | 27,194, 202 873,912 9,176,076 4,561,060 45,732,145 
TOOT Seaaa at 7,970,598 | 82,940,763 4,462,552 | 44,561, 832 838, 264 8,801,769 || 13,271,414 | 136,304,364 
1958 cen 19,970,136 |210,149, 700 5,924,253 | 59,815,924 910, 843 9,572,847 || 26,805,232 | 279,538, 471 
1959 Revere 25,492,171 |268,529,993 5,372,685 | 54,457,321 919, 333 8,155,729 || 31,784,189 | 331,143,043 
TOGOS etree 19,793,727 |211, 983,533 4,624,481 | 48,722,961 1,077,211 9,231,698 || 25,495,369 | 269,938,192 
O61 ae eee 14,970,594 |151,060,610 4,310,871 | 44,631,014 _ —_ 19,281,465 | 195,691, 624 
1L962,0ees 12,805,203 |118, 283,081 4,053,966 | 39,900,588 — — 16,859,169 | 158,183,669 
LOGS rece 12,770,421 |102, 951,146 3,932,645 | 33,957,973 —_— —_ 16,703,066 | 136,909,119 
196 So eatesse 12,035,382 | 74,361,393 1,792,987 | 11,056,878 —_ _ 13, 828,369 85, 418, 271 


_ 1 Figures for 1956 include radium salts, silver, cobalt and uranium oxides; figures for 1957-64 are for uranium 
oxide (U30g). 
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Lead.—Production of lead in 1964 continued the downward trend of the preceding two 
years, although an increase in prices brought the value to its highest point since 1956. As 
stated on p. 554, new production in New Brunswick and the Northwest Territories was 
offset by a decline in British Columbia, the latter accounting for 66 p.c. of the output com- 
pared with 77 p.c. in 1963. 


17.—_Producers’ Shipments of Lead from Canadian Ores, by Province, and Total Value, 


1955-64 
New- Nova New : 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
tons tons tons tons tons 
OE MANO Se oa rai o 5 eet Ot cole bola. s bolo: sats deta yetteer 17, 855 1,990 766 5,608 1,927 
1 CT Ae en! Sheeler ame © esa cee eit 22,788 711 474 2,873 1,505 
Ed eee Rieyedamteciceciceh ern cle totieteie sheers 24,512 _— 1,170 2,709 506 
ODS Serevetstetere © exrsic ais aye-o1w sieve atete einen theo. 23,980 — 94 3,150 1, 256 
Si GS er Scie crates ecaraie guess <P ete eters. 0 22,457 _— —_ 2,910 1,611 
SGU ee ome tiale ceariceseces ates ioueie ec eoreve aw aisia 24,022 —_ —_ 2,669 831 
TOG Lee fitttetot ie ctolspercertvereetotonsi cress ainaiwterte 21,968 _— _— 3,392 835 
POC 2ererre sh es tnarce cals c averesieters’y oaths 25, 330 2,682 1,879 4,716 1,144 
NOG Rae the Bic hy is keene ONGe ares 23, 392 1, 400 1,783 4,337 1,539 
TAG rertraie eveertusresS a eesarstess is aitiacececsia tans 24,368 1,576 22,010 3,279 1,988 
Mentone British Yukon Canada 
Columbia Territory "Quantity | Value 
tons tons tons tons $ 
LEE 26 A One COO TE ieee OOO COE aes —_— 161, 492 13,124 202,762 58,314,500 
GD Gee rtaettiocestnte ce ratte ci elvie stares ess — 147,701 12, 802 188, 854 58,582,651 
LOBSTER ach Rc aenle eels sc okte de Re -- 140,094 12,493 181, 484 50,670, 407 
OS See anette rata see eral a ike oieishie se — 147,417 10,783 186, 680 42,413, 805 
EGOS IRON eck. See Mae eee eaters vee —_— 148 , 922 10,796 186, 696 39,616, 835 
1,037 166, 947 10,144 205, 650 43,926, 888 
3,054 192, 800 8,385 230, 435 47,054,765 
3,792 167, 641 8,145 215,329 42,721,341 
2,737 157, 487 8,490 201,165 44,256,199 


1,329 134,160 9,463 200,385! | 53,863,546 


1 Includes 1,845 tons of producers’ shipments in the Northwest Territories. 


Silver.—Production of silver is fairly widespread across Canada, being recovered 
mainly as a by-product in the treatment of gold ores and ores of copper, lead, zinc, cobalt 
and nickel. Output is therefore often affected by changes in the production of these metals. 
The total amount produced in 1964 was somewhat higher than that for 1963 and the 
sustained high price of silver brought the value of that production to an all-time high. 


18.—Producers’ Shipments of Silver, by Province, and Totai Value, 1955-64 


Nors.—Figures from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1916-17 edition. 


Avene 
BO rer New- Nova New : . 
Year (Coudian foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec. Ontario Manitoba 
funds) 
cts. 0z.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oZ.t. 
LObD meno isonet 88.18 701,792 262,067 25,087 | 4,786,695 6,051,017 454,528 
HOG0 seg oneal totems > 89.67 957,125 92, 859 18, 182 4,063,966 6, 626, 447 430,124 
VOBTSS..8E4 ROAR. Pe 87.37 |} 1,196,414 1 379,173 | 3,645, 856 6,910,180 407, 834 
AOS eee ae es MONE eccks 86.81 || 1,267,078 4 51,139 | 3,908,361 9,815, 257 320,759 
OBO, Cee. Seteteits aie 87.78 || 1,125,110 — _ 4,108, 241 10,540, 856 373, 827 
88.91 | 1,271,126 — — 4,115,105 11, 220, 823 501,637 
94.26 | 1,145,105 — _ 4,315, 844 8,870, 402 767,543 
116.50 |} 1,181,648 724, 245 178,521 | 4,603,019 9,383, 445 847, 879 
138.40 981,005 423,189 332,472 | 4,441,644 9,601, 621 766,976 


140.00 | 1,338,901 539,801 | 1,478,231 | 4,757,251 10,719,539 706, 296 
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18.—Producers’ Shipments of Silver, by Province, and Total Value, 1955-64—concluded 


Y Saskat- British Yukon Northwest 
Gui chewan Columbia | Territory | Territories Quantity Value 
oz.t. oz.t. 02.t. 0z.t, oz.t. g 
LORS Svan: Sse. Skier 45 eee 1,230,179 | 8,702,122 | 5,712,219 58,477 27,984,204 24,676,472 
195 Gipecteste ctismrerstucce teria Pe 1,179,110 | 8,801,398 | 6,192,706 69,916 28, 431, 847 25, 497, 681 
1 iy ror ore or CHUB AR OC OOO COL 1,145,571 | 8,584,991 | 6,484,185 69,104 28, 823,298 25,182,915 
MO hes mn nee ran SiC COTS AE ETO t 1,299,077 | 8,013,428 | 6,415,560 72,779 31,163,470 27,053,007 
LOBOS rare carve sredle crsravacaserese re ovssislepets 1,187,489 | 7,463,285 | 7,054,632 70,560 31,923,969 28,022, 860 
NOGO Sete, coreress cGheatiisicisteet «icrsteeie 1,163,845 | 8,447,440] 7,217,361 79,473 34,016, 829 30, 244, 363 
LOG L errr eine Rese eee 876,450 | 8,391,640 | 6,937,086 77,890 31,381,977 29,580,651 
PO 3 Aes Sones oc aCe 762,215 | 6,186,937 | 6,482,244 72,802 30, 422,972 35,442,761 
1 OTE OR er, SO ce ERS mCe of 746,683 | 6,451,158 | 6,106,037 81, 206 29,932,003 41, 425, 891 
TOG LED os) racrc eaters cee oats 611,475 | 5,309,486 | 5,584,497 66, 462 31,111,948 43,556,719 


1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in Alberta. 


Subsection 4.—Production of Non-metallic Minerals (excluding Fuels) 


Asbestos is by far the most important item in this group in point of value, followed 
by potash, salt, sulphur and gypsum. Four of these items are discussed separately below; 
potash, a recently developed product produced only in Saskatchewan is covered on p. 561. 
Next in importance is peat moss which, although included as a non-metallic mineral, consists 
of the dead fibrous moss produced from peat bogs; its growing use as a soil conditioner, as 
poultry and stable litter and as packaging material resulted in shipments valued at over 
$7,000,000 in 1964. Quantities and values of other non-metallic minerals produced are 
shown in Table 6, pp. 586-587, and a review of recent developments in the industrial 
mineral field is given at pp. 560-563. 


Asbestos.—In 1964, Canadian asbestos mines shipped a record 1,377,000 tons valued 
at $148,370,000, representing an increase of 8 p.c. in quantity and 11 p.c. in value over 
1963. Quebec, with ten producing firms, accounted for over 90 p.c. of the total tonnage; 
British Columbia, Newfoundland and Ontario, each with one mine, contributed 66,000 
tons, 50,000 tons and 15,500 tons, respectively. 


19.— Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Asbestos, 1955-64 


Pr ioe ta from 1896 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
WQ55 3, rajecctetos sialore aiserereyous= slate 1,063, 802 96,191,317 1960S. aR PIs canes oh 1,118, 456 121,400,015 
GSO sre cet ear eetelerte eet 1,014, 249 99, 859,969 UGGUR ct. Nets tatee s es ia as tun 1,173,695 128,955,900 
LOB ovis crerects ateceluin sereiesase ecreoehes 1,046,086 104, 489, 431 LG 25 cMsertieais oat ee sisie sets 1,215,814 130, 281,966 
OG) RR ASO CMO DIC OOM ODT Ramon 925,331 92,276, 748 LOGS eer trcruscicsscite ableton 1,275,530 136, 956,180 
TODDS Gein Sh aia acts eresere ie croetets 1,050, 429 107, 483, 344 BOGE. fos. tatocrancie aeons ae 1,377,079 148,370,312 


Salt.—The output of salt continued its upward trend and reached a high point in both 
quantity and value in 1964 with Ontario and Nova Scotia contributing most of the increase 
over 1963. Ontario produced over 84 p.c. of the total tonnage. Rock salt is mined in 
Nova Scotia and Ontario; brine wells are operated in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Salt is also a by-product of the potash operations in Saskat- 
chewan. 
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20.—Producers’ Shipments of Salt, by Province, and Total Value, 1955-64 


Norr.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1946 edition. 
4 Canada 
Year Nova | Ontario | Manitoba | Saskatch- | Aerts 
Quantity Value 

tons tons tons tons tons ar > tog. nel 
144, 862 998,789 18,954 40,748 41,408 1,244,761 10,122,299 
132,539 1,347,729 21,068 42,814 46,654 1,590, 804 12,144, 476 
122,763 1,538, 805 19,372 43,684 46,935 1,771,559 13,989, 703 
125, 872 2,126, 483 20,560 46,511 55,766 2,375,192 14,989, 542 
120, 225 3,036, 230 23,547 48,776 61,198 3,289,976 18,034,522 
163,901 3,007,599 21,925 49,064 72,431 3,314,920 19,355, 658 
225, 875 2,861,705 23,103 51,964 83, 880 3,246, 527 19,552,006 
312,519 3,155, 589 25,010 54,931 90,729 2,638,778 21,927,135 
356, 902 3,187,491 24, 883 56,301 96,417 3,721,994 22,316,565 
430, 633 3,265, 909 24,600 70,094 101, 400 3, 892, 636 23,075,518 


Sulphur.—The figures in Table 21 represent the quantity and value of sulphur 


contained in derivatives from smelter gases such as sulphur dioxide, sulphuric acid, etc., 
and in pyrite and pyrrhotite shipments, as well as the quantity and value of sulphur 
refined from natural gas production. The increase in the latter over the past six years has 
been quite remarkable. In Canada, sulphur is used in the treatment of sulphite pulps and 
in the manufacture of rayon, explosives, rubber goods, petroleum refining, matches and 
insecticides. 


21.—Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced from Smelter Gases and in Pyrite and 


Pyrrhotite Shipments, and of Elemental Sulphur Sales, 1955-64 


Sulphur in Producers’ Shipments Sales of 
Smelter Gases Pyrite and Pyrrhotite Elemental Sulphur! 
Year 
Quantity Value Wont Pareto Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons tons $ tons $ 
DOG SSE elciicisreiente'erelate esis 224,4572] 2,244,570 878, 452 403 ,9863] 3,740,383 25,976 
1OGG Yo on. citeteisissnlacine ose.e 236,0883} 2,323,590 1,046,740 473,605 4,538,785 34,784 
OY OE nt hee Sean fs 235,1233| 2,322,067 1,166, 416 515,096 4,808,228 93,338 ae 
POSS te teccieendite ase sre 241,0553| 2,361,252 1,191,731 512,427 4,248, 668 94,377 1,872, 822 
1959 reacts oie ce sees 277,0303| 2,716,416 1,099, 564 ae 3, 483,095 145, 656 2,620, 787 
LOGO sins «ak sisiertsesse c.csle/e 289,6203] 2,854,623 1,032, 288 Ris 3,316,378 274,259 4,298,906 
1DGl Sees coer esate 5 277,0563| 2,708,110 517, 2584 ote 1, 820, 566 394,762 7,287,881 
AGGZ en casipieeietsis.s pve aie.0is 292,7283| 3,089,537 517,3084 os 1,879,584 695,098 9, 286,999 
1963S Re Se Rai een 353,2433| 3,488,181 476, 4384 oe 1,643,629 1,249, 887 13,380,182 
1964. des) hai hiecnsile sos 434,7763| 4,493,182 356, 3494 3 1,128,019 1,611,181 15,409,943 


See I Re el a ti aL re le tt i a ll aces ree AE eee SS 
2 Does not include sulphur in acid made 


1 Recovered from sour natural gas and nickel sulphide ores. 
from roasting zinc sulphide concentrates at / 
sulphide concentrates at Arvida and Port Maitland. 


residue or sinter. 


Arvida. 


3 Includes sulphur in acid made from roasting zinc 


4 Excludes pyrite and pyrrhotite used to produce iron 


Gypsum.—Nova Scotia deposits provided 80 p.c. of the total output of gypsum in 


1964 and, together with Newfoundland, accounted for the major part of the increased 
production in that year. The over-all increase in quantity was about 7 p.c. and in value 
about 10 p.c. In Canada, gypsum is used in the manufacture of plaster and wallboard and 
is added to portland cement to control setting, but most of the output is exported in crude 
form to United States plants for processing. 
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22.—Producers’ Shipments of Gypsum, by Province, and Total Value, 1955-64 


Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1943-44 edition. 


Pf ee eee 
nnn 


New- 
Year foundland 

tons 
RODD arr 46, 459 
L956 cen 37,000 
WOGieaec 29,465 
1958..... 36,307 
1959..... 37,720 
LOGON er 34,346 
NOG 40,699 
1962. oe 83, 992 
1963 j.07- 232,259 
1964..... 349,774 


Nova 
Scotia 


3, 838, 847 
4,144,147 
3, 842,027 
3,149,719 
5,036, 411 


4,490, 427 


4,910,536 
5, 117, 205 


New 4 
Brunswick Ontario 
tons tons 
90, 096 366,416 
86, 104 366, 956 
93,249 | 379, 621 
105,749 425,733 
98, 250 412,100 
90, 892 355, 603 
85,330 495, 287 
91, 835 435,140 
80, 544 439 206 
103, 986 490;.000 


Manitoba 


176,005 
185, 986 
183,708 
176,123 
200, 139 


122,063 
122/233 
122; 870 
131, 767 
132,300 


British 
Columbia 


150,078 
75,618 
49,422 
70, 498 
94,010 


112, 400 
153,300 
147, 900 
160,954 
180, 500 


Canada 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 

4,667,901 8,037,153 
4,895,811 7,260, 236 
4,577,492 7,745,105 
3,964, 129 5,189,159 
5,878,630 8,393,703 
5, 205, 731 9,498, 711 
4,940,037 7,750,748 
5,332, 809 9,349,775 
5,955, 266 11, 237, 952 
6,378, 765 12,397, 828 


i amma a 


Subsection 5.—Production of Fuels 


Coal.—The downward trend in the production of coal, in evidence for some time, was 


interrupted in 1960 and again in 1963 and 1964. 


In the latest year, New Brunswick, Alberta 


and British Columbia reported increases compared with the previous year but output in 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, the major producing provinces, was lower. 


23.—Coal Production, by Province, and Total Value, 1955-64 


Nore.—Figures from 1874 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1911 edition. 


ES SS ee ee 


New 
Brunswick 


British 
Columbia 


Yukon 
Territory 


——— | ff | | | | | | 


Nova 
Year Scotia 
tons 
L950 Sees: 5, 731,026 
19562 ee ee 5,775, 025 
105 (emcees 5,685,770 
LO5Se ees 5, 269, 879 
MO5 QU Ae 4,391, 829 
19602 retin. 4,570, 240 
9G Le irrcersce 4,300,758 
196 2eeeeeee 4,204,779 
19632 4,554,944 
1964. cee 4,343, 606 


877,838 
988, 266 
976,597 
790,719 
1,003,387 


1,028,064 
887,903 
815,529 
886, 336 
997, 187 


Saskatch- 

a a Alberta 
tons tons 
2,293,816 | 4,455,279 
2,341,641 | 4,328,787 
2,248,812 | 3,156,546 
2,253,176 | 2,519,901 
1,947,380 | 2,528,755 
2,170,797 | 2,391,699 
2,208,851 | 2,027, 826 
2,256,306 | 2,087,310 
1,873,556 | 2,289,943 

2,8 


1,807,760 


1,453,881 
1,472,519 
1,113,699 
849,091 
751, 492 


843, 868 
964,663 
913,196 
962, 684 
1,041,796 


Canada 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 

14,818,880 | 93,579,471 
14,915,610 95,349,763 
13,189,155 90, 220, 670 
11,687,110 79,963,327 
10, 626, 722 73, 875,895 
11,011,138 74, 676, 240 
10,397, 704 70,052, 683 
10, 284, 769 69,160, 213 
10,575, 694 71,756,581 
11,072,776 72,109, 342 


24.—Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal and Briquettes, and 
Exports of Domestic Coal, 1955-64 


Nore.—Figures from 1868 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1911 edition. 


Imports of Coal and Briquettes 


Year - 
Anthracite |Bituminous!| Lignite |Briquettes? Totals 

tons tons tons tons tons $ 
2,646,5033) 17,094, 480 1,548 124,216 || 19,866,747 |108,087, 269 
2,545, 6272! 20,065, 807 1,940 126,724 || 22,740,098 |130,318, 369 
1,925, 4983) 17,548,585 2,166 73,306 || 19,549,555 {118,581,708 
1,556,0183) 12,934, 262 1,035 41,820 | 14,533,185 | 88,552,326 
1,603,909 | 12,621,429 10,7804 24,521 || 14,260,689 | 84,808, 838 
1,297,467 | 12,250,832 16,5374 15,528 || 13,580,264 | 77,174,112 
1,058,157 | 11,237,629 10,7124 9,664 || 12,316,162 | 71,717,030 
914,336 | 11,687,898 11,9554 7,608 || 12,621,797 | 74,307,252 
= 847,326 | 12,513,423 9, 6574 6,445 || 13,376,851 | 78,837,274 
“| 653, 8383) 14,333,991 1,285 7,140 || 14,996,254 | 86,472,326 


1 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 


4 Includes coal dust, ground coal and coal n.0.p. 


2Coal or coke. 


Exports of 

Domestic Coal 

tons $ 
592,782 4,870,598 
594,166 4,710,030 
396,311 3,357,959 
838,544 2,907,513 
473,768 3,582,313 
852,921 6,789,163 
939, 360 8,541,679 
901,560 8,590, 693 
1,056,788 9,916,398 
1,283,612 11,936, 285 


3 Includes anthracite dust. 
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The amounts and percentages of domestic and imported coal apparently consumed in 
Canada in the years 1955-64 are shown in Table 25. The imports represent amounts 
taken out of bond for consumption during the respective years, regardless of when received. 
Thus, the totals are exclusive of coal landed at Canadian ports and re-exported or ex- 
warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out of bond. 


25.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1955-64 


a ae from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’2 Con- 
: Grand eee 
Year Canadian Coal! tion 
From Total 
United From Totals per 
States Britain Capita 
tons p.c. tons tons tons p.c. tons tons 
19RD Se Me LEP 14, 060,039 42.1 19,053, 434 269,898 | 19,322,134 57.9 33,982,173 2.14 
1956 Prass4. REGAN et 14,115,095 28.9 22,045, 485 153,404 | 22,198,049 61.1 36,313,144 2.26 
LOB PE Re oe de aot to vas 12,478, 626 39.6 18,910,544 134,671 | 19,041,030 60.4 31,519, 656 1.90 
TODS Fo eee wre sae sae 11,054, 757 43.9 14,089, 557 65,275 | 14,154,121 56.1 25, 208, 878 1.48 
WOES As 3 Pee PA 10,589, 263 43.1 13, 861,676 96,814 | 13,958,996 56.9 24,548, 259 1.41 
LOCO Re cera se sees st 9,973, 308 42.9 13,211, 493 65,375 | 13,276,599 67.1 23,249, 907 i,Giil 
LOBleS. Sey A fat. sees 9,572,805 44.3 12, 253, 272 53,226 | 12,057,086 55.7 21,629, 891 1.19 
Re Sotenioe ome p ae ie 9,510, 293 43.4 12,583,618 30,571 | 12,377,965 56.6 21,888, 258 1.18 
19GaS MU. te, ae. 9,504,903 42.0 13,348, 913 21,101 | 13,105,686 58.0 22,610,589 1.20 
NOGA seein, o SeteNG se eee lore 9,163,323 37.9 14, 983, 536 5,578 | 14,987,656 62.9 24,150,979 1.25 
1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal used in 
making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Imports of briquettes are not included in this table 
but are shown separately in Table 24. 3 Deductions have been made from this column to take account of 


foreign gralie-srported from Canada; bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores was deducted for the years 
prior to 1964, 


Petroleum.—The upward climb of crude petroleum production which started with 
the discovery of the Leduc field in Alberta in 1947 halted temporarily in 1958 but resumed 
in 1959 and continued in subsequent years. Quantity production in 1964 reached a record 
level, about 16,000,000 bbl. higher than in 1963. Over 64 p.c. of the output was con- 
tributed by Alberta. 


26.—Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Crude Petroleum, by Province, 1955-64 


Nore.—Figures from 1936 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1948-49 edition. 


New Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value .}| Quantity Value 

bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 
1955.0.%5:% 12,548 17,567 525,510 | 1,599,335 | 4,145,756 9,618,154 11,317,168 18,317,968 
LOnGeereecar 16,628 23,279 593,370 | 1,958,121 | 5,786,540 | 13,633,088 21,077,371 36, 253,078 
LY aoa on 19,401 27,161 623,666 | 2,160,000 | 6,089,743 | 15,467,947 36, 861, 089 79,325,064 
LOBSie eee: 15,189 21,265 778,341 | 2,623,000 | 5,829,226 | 14,415,676 44,626,148 96,704, 863 
TOGO Se eect 14,479 20,271 | 1,001,580 | 3,194,000 | 5,056,075 | 11,619,872 47, 442,498 97,731,546 
LOGOR: oo.5,s 14,148 19,807 | 1,005,030 | 3,150,065 | 4,764,045 | 10,690,384 51,908,428 | 103,957,009 
LOG Mina ces 12,024 16,833 | 1,149,087 | 3,546,740 | 4,480,348 | 10,156,000 55,860,104 | 115,719,791 
TD62 Sess 10,333 14,466 | 1,134,534 | 3,661,174 | 3,926,683 9,435,819 64,432,411 | 141,783,520 
1963. ; 7,381 10,333 | 1,205,376 | 3,459,429 | 3,771,163 9,188,635 71,303,893 | 160,226,978 


1964....... 4.961 6,945 | 1,260,000 | 3,595,145 | 4,370,000 | 10,620,000 | 81,040,229 | 184, 403, 588 
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26.—Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Crude Petroleum, by Province, 1955-64 


—concluded 
0 ee eee eee SSS 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest Territories Canada 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
7 bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 
OSD. races 113,035,046 | 274,901,232 _ —_— 404,219 1,185,780 |} 129,440,247 | 305,640,036 
T9586 cc sss 143,909,641 | 353,629,158 148, 454 302,375 449 409 762,773 || 171,981,413 | 406,561,872 
by fe beac 137,492,316 | 355,555,140 340,945 763,717 420,844 294,591 || 181,848,004 | 453,593, 620 
LOGS eee 113,277,847 | 283,262,592 512,359 | 1,022,156 457,086 698,266 || 165,496,196 | 398,747,818 
1959 cares 129,967,312 | 306,917,803 866,234 | 1,583,129 430,319 1,025,914 |] 184,778,497 | 422,092,535 
1960 si2i-1. « 130,506,968 | 302,841,423 867,057 | 1,626,590 468,545 641,219 |] 189,534,221 | 422,926, 497 
LOG aes 157,811,712 | 355,530,845 | 1,017,826 1,859, 873 516,979 730,160 || 220,848,080 | 487,560,242 
19625 5.0-6- 165,124,967 | 379,830,363 | 8,914,220 16,872,122 572,004 755,045 |) 244,115,152 | 552,352,509 
19632-8066 168,214,054 | 416,844,350 |12, 528, 681 24,841,518 631,229 633,754 || 257,661,777 | 615,204,997 
19645. --n 175,230,500 | 451,640,600 |11,726,180 23,749,356 618, 255 462,517 || 274,250,125 | 674,478,151 


Natural Gas.—The output of natural gas continues to increase at a rapid rate in 
Alberta and British Columbia. Total Canadian shipments, which amounted to 150,772,000 
Mef. in 1955, reached a high of 1,364,000,000 Mef. in 1964; 1,184,000,000 Mcf. of that 
amount came from Alberta. A review of developments in the natural gas industry is 
given at pp. 564-565. 


27,—Natural Gas Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1955-64 


outage from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1940 edition. 


Leese 


Canada 
, New : Saskatch- British Northwest 
Year | Brunswick Ontario ewan Alberta Columbia | Territories Quantity Vales 
Mcf. Mef. Mcf. Mcf. Mcf. Mcf. Mef. $ 
1955.0... 186,549 | 10,852,857 | 6,706,743 | 133,007, 493 — 18,670 || 150,772,312 | 15,098,508 
19563..-.- 190,322 | 12,811,618 9,807,697 | 146,133, 893 187, 846 21,210 169,152,586 16,849, 556 
1957.....| 176,417 | 14,400,913 | 13,994,347 | 183,140,820 8,274,942 19, 243 220, 006, 682 20,962,501 
1958.),.ai2 123,957 | 16,147,986 | 18,819,795 | 239,049,591 63, 638, 297 24,100 337, 803,726 32, 057, 536 
1959..... 117,502 | 16,839,236 | 33,612,966 | 297,568,926 69,128,708 67,189 417,334,527 39, 609, 393 
1960...<. 98,701 | 16,987,056 | 36,571,633 | 383,682,986 85,592,166 39,785 522,972,327 52,196, 882 
1961 co eee 96,318 | 14,544,165 | 37,192,595 | 500,843,900 103,018,988 41,678 655, 737, 644 68, 421,918 
1962. 52ie 95,750 | 15,648,294 | 38,845,732 | 770,963,122 121,093,122 56,707 946,702,727 | 108,641,159 
1963.72.05 103,524 | 15,920,055 | 39,936,193 | 943,354,973 118,058,994 51,478 ]1,117,425,217 | 150,468,714 
196400 pecs 109,212 | 13,763,068 | 40,941,000 |1,184,041,600 124,927,747 31,587 |]1,363,814,214 | 183,505,880 


eo ee ee ee 


Subsection 6.—Production of Structural Materials 


Active construction throughout Canada has kept production of structural materials 
at a high level in recent years. The value of such materials produced reached the record 
total of $400,441,081 in 1964. In point of value, cement is the most important of the 
structural materials, followed by sand and gravel, stone, clay products and lime. Develop- 
ments in the construction materials industries during 1964 are covered in the review at 
pp. 563-564. 


Cement.—Shipments of cement in Canada reached an all-time high in 1964, output 
in that year being 10 p.c. above the previous peak of 1963. Consumption, continuing the 
almost steadily upward trend in evidence throughout the decade, also attained a record in 
1964. Of the Canadian total of 7,745,000 tons shipped in that year, Ontario contributed 
38 p.c. and Quebec 33 p.c.; all other provinces except Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia contributed to the remainder. 
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28.—Producers’ Shipments and Value, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption 


of Cement, 1955-64 


Nors.—Figures from 1910 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1939 edition. 
Shipments Apparent 
Year (sold or used) Imports! Exports Consamanen! 
tons $ tons tons tons 

4,404, 480 65,650, 025 517,890 168 , 907 4,753,463 
5,021,683 75, 233,321 677, 6163 124,561 5,574,738 
6,049,098 93,167,477 92,380 338,316 5, 803, 162 
6,153, 421 96,414,142 41,550 141, 250 6,053,721 
6, 284, 486 95,147,798 29, 256 303,126 6,010,616 
5, 787,225 93, 261,473 22,478 181,117 5, 628,586 
6, 205,948 103, 923,644 1,381 249,377 5,957, 952 
6,878,729 113, 233, 726 2,973 219,164 6, 662,538 
7,013,662 118,614,929 160 272,803 6,741,019 
7,744,516 133, 087,366 250 297,669 7,447,097 


1 Standard portland cement. 
other than white. 


2 Shipments plus imports less exports. 


3 Includes imported clinker, 


Sand and Gravel.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous throughout Eastern 


Canada, with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are scarce. 


The 


local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest deposits as their 
cost to the consumer is governed largely by the length of haul. This accounts for the large 
number of small pits and the small number of large plants in operation. Every province 
except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island produces natural bonded sand but some 
grades particularly suitable for certain industries command much higher prices than ord- 
inary sand. The greater part of the sand and gravel output is used in road improvement, 
concrete works or as railway ballast, and most of the commercial plants are equipped for 
producing crushed gravel, a product that can compete with crushed stone. Shipments in 
1964 were approximately the same as 1963. 


29.—Producers’ Shipments of Sand and Gravel, by Province, and Total Value, 1955-64 


New- Nova New F 
Year foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
dA eee occ aia een ge 3,142,226 1,156,710 5,781,835 36, 722,008 51,488,067 
DOD Giese te tach < solar e ots ete 2,490,580 1,675,458 6,140,029 37,175,708 61,436,363 
NOG cro cletstech Reva fet !as aie 2,796,273 1,933,070 7,342,928 40,913,961 66,129,158 
AGES ROR ae. ee eek eens 4,062,985 ve 2,333,792 4,015,976 40,507,787 67, 469, 064 
LODO oe an 5 cians’ RARER 4,825,724 5, 244,968 8,032,122 5,093, 496 42,449,734 73,981, 703 
T9CO Sse aba eb op seth dso: 3,912,533 474,184 8,717, 693 6,184,924 46 , 255,963 77, 660, 833 
[SGU see oem ee 3,383,724 544,497 5,574,377 5,014, 234 44,126,199 70,208, 199 
1962 oes ic: sis siento fee ats 4,250,942 531,196 4,375, 842 5,128,365 44,000,000 76,600,813 
LOGS scene recon ers 4,640,993 629,475 6,633,581 4,417,611 42,375,911 80, 259,750 
NOC Aye So 8.15 Chosen Se< trees. 3,930,010 187,600 6, 439, 028 4,798,699 43,111,121 75,333,285 

she d. 
Manitoba Saskatch- Alberta British Seeks 
ewan Columbia Quantity Value 

tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1 CE ate) ee Areas 5,272,676 5,039,682 7,819,933 11,151,337 |} 127,524,474 67,775,053 
LOE RS gcc ce ere 6, 883,026 6,466, 810 10,522,441 16,010,853 |} 148,801,268 81,957,352 
WORT eee oe eran erecta" ewes 6, 647,280 6,565,563 11, 801, 422 15,699, 857 159 , 829, 512 91,939,354 
LOSS Ferrer Sy Se triers ata srn shots 9,997,546 5,380,151 13 , 226, 668 13,216,976 |] 160,210,945 96, 282,363 
DOGO Ses 5 steretare ents ce'eere’e" 9,261,553 5, 898,136 13, 271, 695 17,064,615 |) 185,123,746 | 104,651,461 
TOGOR Dict Pt. tee eles os 10,860,566 8,952,539 13,385,970 15,669,293 || 192,074,498 | 111,163,886 
c(i a Se a = ep ee cee oe 7,402,385 7,626,197 12,591,944 14,279,191 |] 170,750,947 | 104,654,132 
1a Pat eae a aaa aera 9,692,025 5,317,336 13,469, 848 17,879,395 || 181,245,762 | 118,603, 283 
ht ne Se Seer 9,653,471 7,368,017 16,139,744 17,451,950 |] 189,570,503 | 123,854,254 
POET oes io Searisleva.aio:a1s o°01 a:0 9, 667,983 7,076,337 16,558,448 22,272,170 || 189,374,681 | 124,049,509 
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Stone.—The stone industry in Canada has two main divisions—stone quarrying and 
the stone products industry. The granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate quarries 
yield high-grade structural and decorative materials and also supply requirements for 
chemical and other allied industries but the major part of the tonnage produced is crushed 


stone. 
el 
30.—Producers’ Shipments of Stone,! by Province, and Total Value, 1955-64 
Prince i 
Year Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia | New Brunswick Quebec 
Island 
tons tons tons tons tons 
[GBS eer vee sietiesleete 333, 982 sc 367,320 1,075,280 12,633,335 
Ro Aakeean Gh Ge ceceene 327, 948 Ete 408 , 952 2,129,109 11, 153 , 206 
UGB 7 versanteystessverctotsiatssacnianers 348,373 oh 434,726 1,285,811 16,053,665 
WQS Se ree Boowttisicirs carsracts 282,439 as 435,047 2,100, 687 16,963,511 
1959 erences acta essere: 352,231 1,700,000 1,393, 668 2,119,136 20, 487, 243 
LQG O gai ccterss epasataictskesounccyepees 380, 843 750, 000 914,937 1,883, 867 20,394,509 
1OGT Neer este nets 322, 820 225,000 1,021, 880 2,957, 886 22,648,010 
10625... com Ri si thone toes 227,707 225,000 548, 834 2,950, 906 24,173,016 
L963 ec entrees wiatereeeic ss 382, 260 225,000 457,525 4,416,799 30,003, 825 
LOGGE Ee eee 278,714 578,200 428,940 2,952,297 32,510, 262 
ae Canada 
Ontario Manitoba Alberta eae Pa 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 

LOD aeteraastooptasteres « iergats 12,739,139 228,157 45,659 3,090,098 30,512,920 43,736, 687 
LO5G seetievereveeemicisiaislerstete 15,734, 664 262,557 66, 820 3,174,067 33, 257,318 48,809,918 
LOD TA res mitosteaael ee = 17,390, 438 454,972 80, 565 4,233,531 40, 282, 081 59,197,662 
ICE er noneaeeciororc ran 15,756,560 540,703 91, 882 1,985,818 38,156,647 55, 582,929 
1069 Ry. Se eeamataces te 17,288, 796 526, 696 528,961 2,092, 804 46, 439, 535 60,958,784 
CS herpes tite o cacic tice 17, 938, 583 673,598 167,201 2,255,911 45,359,449 60, 640, 621 
196M ers oes rap ees ake 18,361,843 594,921 96,753 2,709,691 48,938, 804 66, 567, 668 
1962 IRE, senseless 18,797,648 943,765 105, 695 2,580,914 50,553,485 68, 866, 358 
U9 6Brcn ecscertarsr tween eee 20,402,614 3,693,144 138, 894 2,935, 268 62,655,329 79,883,419 
GGA tereere ceeetstaccrtectersa: 22,460,048 1,087,999 117,051 3,217,338 63,630, 849 83, 647,334 


1 Excludes limestone used to make lime or cement. 


Clay Products.—The sales value of clay products shipped in 1964 was slightly 
higher than in 1963. Common clays suitable for the production of building bricks and 
tile are found in all the provinces; production is greatest in Ontario and Quebec. Stone- 
ware clays are produced largely from the Eastend and Willows areas in Saskatchewan 
and shipped to Medicine Hat, Alta., where, utilizing the cheap gas fuel, they are manu- 
factured into stoneware, sewer pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. Stoneware clay also occurs 
in Nova Scotia and, although it has not been developed extensively for ceramic use, some 
is used for pottery. Two large plants and a few small plants manufacture fireclay re- 
fractories from domestic clay in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. 
Deposits of high-grade, plastic, white burning clays occur in northern Ontario and deposits 
yielding high-grade china clay have been found along the Fraser River in British Columbia 
but these have not been used on a commercial scale, nor have the ball clays of high bond 
strength occurring in the white mud beds of southern Saskatchewan been developed to any 
extent. 
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31.—Value (Total Sales) of Producers’ Shipments of Clay Products, by Province, 1955-64 


Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


es ae Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ 
704,025 8,451,362 18,314,320 
975, 855 9,415, 703 19,173,336 
803, 169 8,898, 855 18,353, 299 
629,921 10, 675, 463 22,786,291 
743,966 10,374, 162 22,174,895 
705, 366 8,093,038 20,191,325 
744, 293 8,195,790 19,036,556 
822,400 7,450,131 20,146, 786 
623,166 6, 852, 660 21,819, 687 
768,631 6,416,153 23,316,149 
Alberta aes Canada 
$ $ $ 
2,800, 481 2,115,415 35,259,770 
3,038,544 2,128,955 37,784,980 
2,628,187 2,020,701 35,922,158 
2,569,170 1,639, 494 41,709,903 
3,572,920 1,949,332 42,515,448 
3,551, 682 1,984,607 38, 226,538 
3,517,473 2,091,353 36,982,948 
3,445, 687 2,121, 461 37,816, 878 
3,452,835 2,337, 603 38,154,294 
Dy dkc, 080 2,578,334 40,534,768 


1946 edition. 
New- Nova 
Year foundland Scotia 
$ $ 
49,338 1,196,968 
47,145 1,196, 868 
29,500 1,345,361 
58, 282 1,509, 536 
68,000 1,638,789 
83, 435 1,673,618 
75, 890 1,582,153 
142,000 1,712,503 
92,120 1,337, 430 
95,000 1,539,739 
Manitoba pao 
$ $ 
MOD aaa eicatnits ater coins sistem siamese 635, 554 992,307 
OGG roe ctvascrctc cite ti sia'a i aineraresevausinis 754,503 1,054,071 
ROD racists oe tte Oe a eam solearee cele 827, 697 1,015,389 
OD MerettcRe celeste ates saree en ctieclas 682,943 1,158, 803 
RGD rape Waist eters. choke cote Siete sie: oiays: sie 0'e ele fe \ene 618,550 1,374, 834 
SOCOM rican deere Ate a tees cleo. tae oe 813,135 1,130,382 
LOGIE eee tlas caren ce se de aarieemenie 623, 966 1,115,474 
SOG Zeer eGo tee ee cece ete 621,275 1,354,635 
NOG Sime ade ccs cic ete este aie ale sae ss 594,072 1,044,721 
VER ie re sg Ae-Gars he ae RE ttgead POE se eee 595, 692 1, 447,500 


Section 5.—World Production of Certain Metallic 
Minerals and Fuels 


Table 32 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the different 
countries of the world for the year 1963. These figures are taken from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1964 which presents production figures for a much more extensive list 
of mining and quarrying industries. The 1963 figures are provisional and have been 
converted from kilograms to ounces troy for gold, from metric tons to ounces troy for silver, 
and from metric tons to short tons for the other metals and fuels shown. 


32.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1963 


Nors.—Where dashes occur throughout this table they indicate that no figures were given in the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook either because there was no production or because the quantity was not available. 


Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zine Coal P grade + 
000 oz.t. | ’000 oz.t. | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 000 tons 
Afghanistan............ _ _ — _— _ _ 109.1 _— 
IDEs ioc ce eacieeee ed ~~ — 2.9 — _ — — — 
PIZETINes cet semgeoe ee _ — UB! 1,133.2 9.0 37.0 41.9 26,330.9 
IZ) —_ _ 0.1 435.4 _— _ _ 881.8 
Argentina 0.5 1,935.5 _ 46.3 29.0 31.6 228.2 15,322.1 
Australia 1,019.4 | 18,901.4 126.3 3,983.8 459.6 393.6 27, 840.0 _ 
AUBETIS. 04 o.ck ce dares _ _ 2.1 1,300.7 6.1 10.1 114.6 2,888.1 
WSADYAIN: cece care cre : _ _ — — = — — 2,486.8 
Bechuanaland.......... 0.1 _ - _- _ _- _ — 
1S Fal Th Bae oc nee ieeerian _ ~ _ 32.0 _ _— 23, 609.3 _ 
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32.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1963—continued 
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For footnotes, see end of table. 
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32.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1963—concluded 
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1,377.9 3.9 
4013.3 (es 
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4 Imports into the United 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viit of this volume. 


PART I.—FISHERIES 


Section 1.—Commercial Fishing and Marketing, 1964* 


Canadian fishermen reap large harvests from two mighty oceans—the Atlantic and the 
Pacifie—and from the most extensive system of lakes and rivers in the world. The annual 
catch amounts to some 2,000,000,000 Ib. of fish and shellfish, which has a total marketed 
value of about $250,000,000. Only about one third of this output is used domestically and 
the remainder is shipped abroad in fresh, frozen, canned, salted, dried or otherwise preserved 
forms. Thus, Canada is one of the major suppliers of fish and fish products to world 
markets, being surpassed only by Japan and Norway in value of fish exports. There are 
more than 80,000 commercial fishermen in Canada and more than 13,000 persons employed 
in the fish processing industry. 


Unquestionably the most important development in Canadian fisheries in 1964 was 
expansion in the Atlantic freezing industry, gathering speed after two years of careful 
planning at the capital investment level. In 1960, the Atlantic area was supplying about 
60 p.c., by value, of the total Canadian fish output. Since then, the proportion has been 
creeping up, mainly owing to this growth in sales of frozen products. 


The most significant factor on the Pacific Coast was the developing potential of the 
market for canned salmon. Because a small salmon run was predicted for the summer of 
1964, canned salmon moved readily to market through the spring and most of it had been 
sold when the new fishing season started. It became apparent through the summer that 
the Japanese, the largest world suppliers, were getting a disappointing catch and that the 
cannery production schedules were lagging. The Alaska puck, also small, ensured that the 
United States would be a heavy buyer. However, Canadian runs proved to be of normal 
proportions; a good average pack of 1,200,000 cases went into British Columbia warehouses 
and prices climbed as buying became more and more competitive. 


* Prepared by the Information and Consumer Service, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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The freshwater fisheries were beset by various kinds of bad luck through the spring 
and summer but pulled out of their decline during the fall. For the year as a whole, volume 
of catch, plant output and export shipments all declined, the latter by about 6,000,000 lb., 
but this was considerably offset by rising unit prices and an active late-year market so that 
the dollar volume was only slightly lower than that for the previous year. 


Atlantic Fisheries.—During 1964, the Atlantic fishing industry established a new 
production record despite the difficulties of finding experienced crews for the expanded 
fleets and enough fish for the new production lines. The new electronically equipped 
vessels require crews with technical training and, at the output level, the fishermen’s training 
schools did not quite keep up with demand, mainly because industrial activity in the area 
was generally good and the fisheries had to compete on a tight labour market. Partly 
because crew shortages sometimes delayed sailings, partly because of unusually bad weather, 
but mainly because some of the more-wanted fish species were rather scarce, the supply 
problem seemed less amenable to man-made solution than the crew problem. Redfish were 
hard to find and the halibut catch also declined. In 1963, 43 vessels cod-trap fishing off 
Labrador came back with 72,000 quintals of saltbulk; in 1964, 47 vessels brought in only 
44,000 quintals. The resultant shortage, together with expanded buying of fresh cod by 
the freezing industry, prevented salters and dryers from taking full advantage of a good 
market. Norway and Spain were buying saltbulk; the West Indies and Portugal were 
placing large orders for heavy-salted cod; and Italy, Spain, Jamaica and Portugal were 
bidding competitively for the light-salted cure. Meantime, the major market for Canadian 
fish—the United States with its demand for frozen products—continued rapid expansion. 


Maritime Provinces —The year 1964 was the best on record for fishermen of the 
Maritime Provinces. They brought in 811,000,000 lb. of fish compared with the previous 
record of 696,000,000 lb. in 1960. They sold their 1964 fish for $57,000,000, topping the 
all-time record of $49,000,000 established in 1963. 


These successes were not easily won. The year began with bad weather and a late 
spring. Harbours were still frozen over in April and arctic ice was still running steadily 
through the Gulf of St. Lawrence and out Cabot Strait in mid-May. Groundfish were 
plentiful offshore and the large new trawlers recently added to the fleets were able to cope 
with the weather but landings were practically limited to Petit de Grat, Halifax, Lunenburg 
and Beaver Harbour. On the boats the demand for experienced men exceeded the supply. 
On the docks the demand for fish exceeded the supply. In the warehouses orders for fresh, 
frozen and salted groundfish exceeded the supply. Orders for blocks and slabs of frozen 
cod fillets for the United States fish-stick industry continued upward. Salt-fish plants 
worked overtime to keep up with orders for hard-dried fish. Cuba was back in the market 
and other Caribbean countries were buying strongly. New York importers were asking 
for large shipments of boneless cod. By April most of the previous season’s groundfish 
supplies had been processed, packed and shipped. Green salt cod was just beginning to 
come down from Newfoundland to Nova Scotia dryers as the weather loosened its grip on 
transportation. Few lobstermen could get their traps into the water when the lobster 
season opened and, as nearly all shore boats were immobilized by ice, those who did were 
short of fresh herring bait. 


In these circumstances, fish prices rose to very tempting levels and as fast as clear ways 
opened through the ice floes operations jumped into high gear. The large new processing 
plant in Lunenburg opened in June and from then on, the major problem was to get enough 
fish. 


Flounders were plentiful and very heavily fished throughout the season. Haddock 
were abundant through the summer but ran heavily to scrod during the autumn. A large 
proportion of the trap catch was pollock; freezing plants received more of this fish than they 
could use and sent the surplus to salters. Cod, redfish and halibut were scarce throughout 
the season but, as a result of intensive fishing, the groundfish catch increased by about 
10 p.c. in quantity and between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 in value. The over-all catch of 
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lobster was 2,000,000 Ib. lower than in 1963 but buyer demands were heavy and prices rose 
steeply so that lobstermen’s earnings were up by $2,000,000. Packers found a particularly 
strong market for lobsters frozen live and put in nylon bags. The scallop industry con- 
tinued its phenomenal expansion with shipments climbing another $1,000,000 in value but 
toward autumn the volume showed signs of levelling off. Sword-fishermen increased their 
earnings by nearly $1,000,000, although they brought in a somewhat smaller catch than in 
1963; the halibut scarcity probably contributed to the demand for swordfish. Large herring 
were very plentiful but sardines were consistently scarce. The salmon catch increased 
slightly in both volume and value. 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland fishermen took a somewhat smaller catch than in 
1963 but it earned them an unprecedented $21,000,000. The inshore cod catch was smaller 
than average and redfish and haddock were scarce. Salmon and herring both yielded 
smaller and less valuable landings than in 1963. Offshore fishing was intensive but, 
although flounders and soles were abundant, over-all groundfish landings shrank in volume 
and did not improve upon the previous season in value. It was an increase in the lobster 
catch and the very high prices prevailing for this product that more than redressed the 
balance. 

The freezing industry continued expanding its fleets and production lines, bought 
43 p.c. of the cod catch and almost all of the flounders and other groundfish and attained a 
record output of 83,000,000 lb. of frozen groundfish products, 6 p.c. more than in 1963. 
Toward the end of the season, freezers were paying fishermen the highest cod prices ever 
recorded in the province. This limited the amount of cod remaining for the salters; their 
output at 440,000 quintals declined 17 p.c. from 1963. Prices offered for both light- and 
heavy-salted cod were at record levels. 


Quebec.—The Gulf of St. Lawrence was blocked by ice until June and for this and 
other reasons Quebec suffered more than the other Atlantic Provinces and reached the end 
of the year with smaller groundfish, lobster and herring catches than in the previous season. 
However, the very high per-pound prices for lobsters and a good summer salmon fishery 
held the fishermen’s collective income almost up to the record level of 1963. Their outlook 
was further brightened as plans matured for a large new plant at Paspébiac, to be built 
by the provincial government and operated by a Newfoundland fish company. 


Pacific Fisheries.—Only twice before have British Columbia fishermen earned such a 
high collective income or the products of the plants reached such a high value as in 1964— 
once in 1958, the year of the famous sockeye bonanza, and again in 1962. The latter 
record only slightly surpassed the 1964 result. 


The determining factor in 1964 was the size of the salmon runs. Salmon fishermen 
earned more than $30,000,000, almost the same as in 1962 when the phenomenal run of 
pinks came to Bella Coola. Most surprising was the Skeena, where sockeye landings 
doubled the predicted figure and nearly equalled the all-time record. Sockeye also arrived 
in good quantities in Smith Inlet and the Fraser River, upon both of which the industry 
depends for a large proportion of its sockeye supplies. Two million pounds of pinks were 
taken in the Bella Coola area, where a scarcity had been predicted after two years of extreme 
abundance. Canneries packed all the chum salmon they could get through the summer 
because fall runs of this species were also expected to be small, but the fall runs were excellent 
and the chum pack was the largest in six years. The troll fleet, which catches chiefly cohoes 
and springs for the fresh fish market, accounted for two thirds of the coho catch of 29,000,000 
lb. valued at $9,250,000 (for the second successive year the most valuable of the salmon 
catches) and two thirds of the catch of springs, which brought $5,500,000, making it the 
most valuable spring catch on record. 


Halibuting opened in Bering Sea in March with 30 Canadian vessels getting only a 
poor catch. When fishing started off the British Columbia coast on May 1, warehouse 
supplies had dwindled and prices were above the low level at which they opened in the 
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previous year. Especially as United States landings also fell off, prices stayed up through- 
out the season, which ended Aug. 19 with the Canadian catch down 10 p.c. in volume from 
1963 but up slightly in value to $8,300,000, second only to the record $10,900,000 in 1962. 


A three-year international agreement, which put fish meal exports of the supplying 
countries on a quota basis, ran out in December 1963 and was re-negotiated for another 
three years with double the original allotment to Peru. The market had expanded rapidly 
during 1963. Canada’s herring season that closed in March 1964 had a catch and meal 
output at near-record levels and the oil output reached a record 4,900,000 gal.; the unit 
price of oil had risen during 1963 from 5.50 cents to 9.25 cents. The new season began 
with active herring fishing during the summer, while the already strong market for both 
meal and oil became even firmer because of sharp fluctuations in Peru’s landings of reduction 
fish. However, autumn operations were interrupted from Oct. 22 to Nov. 14 while the 
fishermen were out on strike but winter fishing yielded well and by the end of January 1965 
the gap had been almost closed; the volume of oil production was ahead of the previous 
season and meal output was almost as high. For the calendar year 1964, the herring catch 
totalled 253,000 tons, close to the record. 


Inland Fisheries.—Throughout the spring, the export market for freshwater fish was 
slow and fishing effort and catch were light. ‘The summer was hot, catches remained small, 
ice was often scarce and quality hard to maintain and the fishermen could earn more fighting 
forest fires. By September firms were falling behind on their orders, especially on block 
fillets for the United States gefilte fish industry. Most disturbing of all was a growing 
conviction among fishery biologists that pollution in Lake Erie, which yields the largest 
catches, had quite possibly passed the point of no return. The catch of yellow perch was 
less than half that of 1963. 


Elsewhere, however, all trends were upward from September to the end of the year. 
The open-water fishery on Lake Winnipeg ended with a 30-p.c. increase in the whitefish 
catch and fair results with sauger. Improved supplies of lake trout from Wollaston and 
Reindeer Lakes were sold as fast as they could be shipped. Lakes Superior and Nipigon 
had good fall runs of whitefish, and herring fishing on Superior yielded well. 


By October, heavy supplies were moving steadily into cold storage and from early 
November to the holiday season the out-of-storage movement was even stronger. Mail- 
order trade in pan-ready products became active; food chains placed large orders for tray- 
pack items; several new cooked products were so well received that a number of plants 
expanded their cooking facilities. Much of the filleted fish went into blocks and five-pound 
packages but there was also a strongly expanded market for whole dressed fish. 


Section 2.—Governments and the Fisheries 


The British North America Act gave the Federal Government full legislative juris- 
diction for the coastal and the inland fisheries of Canada and under this Act laws are made 
for the protection, conservation and development of the fisheries throughout the country. 
However, the provinces have, by agreement, assumed administrative responsibilities in 
varying degrees. Consequently, although all the regulations governing fishing are made by 
the Federal Government, the work of administering the fisheries (enforcing the different 
laws and regulations, inspecting fish products, issuing licences, etc.) is done without dupli- 
cation of staff by either federal or provincial officers, according to arrangement, 


Specifically, all tidal or sea fisheries except those of the Province of Quebec are ad- 
ministered by the federal Department of Fisheries, and the freshwater or non-tidal fisheries, 
with some exceptions, are administered by the provincial departments. Quebec takes 
responsibility for all its fisheries including those in salt waters. Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta administer their freshwater species. In British Columbia, 
provincial government control extends to the freshwater forms and the Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible for marine and anadromous species. In Prince Edward Island, Nova 
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Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the 
Federal Government maintains complete control; administration of the fisheries of the 
National Park areas throughout Canada is the responsibility of the Canadian Wildlife 
Service, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 

Federal-Provincial Relations.—To meet special fishery problems where the interests 
of both federal and provincial governments are concerned, four Federal-Provincial Fisheries 
Committees have been established. Two were in existence prior to 1964—the Federal- 
Provincial Atlantic Fisheries Committee, consisting of representatives of the Federal 
Government and the Governments of Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland, and the Federal-Provincial Committee for Ontario Fisheries. 
Two others were established during 1964 as a result of the Federal-Provincial Conference 
on Fisheries Development held in Ottawa in January—the Federal-Provincial Prairie 
Fisheries Committee and the Federal-Provincial British Columbia Fisheries Committee. 


Members of the Committees are the Deputy Minister of Fisheries of Canada, the 
Deputy Ministers of provincial departments responsible for fisheries and, where only one 
province is involved, members of federal and provincial agencies, who are included to bring 
the committees up to strength. 


Sub-committees make recommendations for industrial development, research and 
marketing problems. The main committee in each case co-ordinates, where practicable, 
all activities in the respective fields of responsibility of its members, and suggests to the 
respective governments means of carrying out fisheries programs and projects of common 
concern. These include the development of methods and techniques in the catching of 
fish and of shore and plant facilities, and studies of the economics of fisheries to ensure that 
any proposed program of development is soundly based. 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Government 


The work of the Federal Government in the conservation, development and general 
regulation of the nation’s coastal and freshwater fisheries is performed by three agencies 
under the Minister of Fisheries :— 


(1) The Department of Fisheries proper with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., and area offices 
under Area Directors at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Quebec, Que., Halifax, N.S., 
and St. John’s, Nfld. 

- (2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada with headquarters at Ottawa and eight stations 
across Canada. 

(3) The Fisheries Prices Support Board with headquarters at Ottawa. 


A brief outline of the functions of each of these agencies is given in this Subsection. 


The Department of Fisheries.—The chief responsibilities of the Department of 
Fisheries throughout Canada are, in brief: to conserve and develop Canada’s primary 
fishery resources; to encourage the development of the fishing industry in the national 
economy; to inspect fish products, establish standards of quality and promote the optimum 
utilization of the resource; and to develop a proper public understanding of the resource 
and the industry. The larger part of the staff of the Department is stationed in the 
field and is composed mainly of protection and inspection officers. The protection officers, 
including those on the Department’s 80 patrol and protection vessels, are concerned with 
the enforcement of the conservation regulations under tne Fisheries Act and other Acts 
designed to ensure a continuing maximum yield of fish, and are also responsible for the 
inspection of fish products and processing plants under the Fish Inspection Act and relevant 
section of the Meat and Canned Foods Act. 


A conservation program is carried out by the Conservation and Development Service 
of the Department. Protection officers enforce regulations pertaining to restricted areas, 
close seasons, limitations in location and types of gear, and also inspect spawning streams 
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and keep them clear of obstructions. Biologists and engineers work together to provide 
solutions to such problems as pollution, multi-use of water resources, floods, droughts, 
obstacles to fish passage, ete. Advanced techniques of improving the spawning and rearing 
environment of the salmons have thus been developed. Among these, man-made spawning 
channels have attracted world-wide attention and interest. At some locations in Canada, 
fish hatcheries are maintained to rehabilitate stocks. 


Inspection of fish and fish products to ensure a high standard of quality is carried out 
by the Inspection Service with field officers at major fish processing points across Canada. 
Fish Inspection Laboratories are maintained on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and in 
Toronto and Winnipeg. 


Through the media of printed material, films, radio, television and exhibitions, the 
Information and Consumer Service informs the public on the various aspects of the industry 
and the work of the fisheries services. This Service works closely with the Conservation 
and Development Service in matters concerning the conservation of fisheries and with the 
Inspection Service toward encouraging increased consumption of Canadian fish products in 
the domestic, United States and other markets. A staff of home economists operates test 
kitchens in Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal, Halifax, Edmonton and Winnipeg, and 
conducts demonstrations and lectures on methods of preparing and cooking fish and fish 
products. 


The Economics Service has two related fields of responsibility: (1) to provide the 
government and the commercial fishing industry with current information, including 
statistical data, under the general heading of trade intelligence, and (2) to carry out studies 
and investigations in the primary fisheries and in the processing and distribution of fish 
products. 


In addition to these regular services, the Department assists the commercial fishing 
industry in several special ways. To promote efficient primary fishing operations and 
improve the marketing of fishery products, assistance is provided for the construction of 
draggers and longliners and for bait-freezing and storage facilities on the Atlantic Coast. 
The Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan affords low-cost protection from losses of boats and 
lobster traps through storms and other causes. The Plan has been in operation since 1953 
and at Dec. 31, 1964, a total of 7,006 vessels with an appraised value of $25,705,000 were 
insured under it. The Department also provides financial assistance to educational 
institutions agreeing to carry out specialized educational work among fishermen. 


International Fisheries Conservation Conservation of the resources of the high seas 
can be effected only through regulation, and for this purpose international treaties have 
had to be made. Canada’s obligations under such treaties with the United States and 
other countries are administered by the Department of Fisheries. 


Canada and the United States have led the world in joint fisheries conservation 
development. Major examples of this joint effort are the International Pacific Halibut 
Convention, concerned with the preservation of the halibut stocks of the north Pacific and 
the Bering Sea, and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Convention, concerned with 
the conservation and development of the sockeye and pink salmon of the Fraser River. 
Investigations carried out under the auspices of commissions appointed under these 
conventions, subsequent regulation and limitation of catches, and the construction of 
salmon fishways appear to have been successful in arresting and reversing an earlier trend 
toward depletion of these fisheries. Another example of restoring a depleted marine re- 
source by international agreement and action is that of the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands 
in the Bering Sea. Under a treaty signed in 1911, known as the (North Pacific) Sealing 
Convention, pelagic sealing was prohibited while the animals were migrating to and from 
the Pribilofs where most of them breed. ‘This treaty had been signed by the United States, 
Canada, Russia and Japan, and was one of the earliest conventions on resources of the sea. 
In 1941 Japan abrogated the treaty and the following year Canada and the United States 
signed a Provisional Fur Seal Agreement under which Canada, in return for abstaining 
from pelagic sealing, received 20 p.c. of the annual catch, which was supervised by the 
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United States. A conference to re-negotiate the original convention was begun in Washing- 
ton in November 1955 and a new settlement was signed by the original four countries on 
Feb. 9, 1957. 

In 1949 the Government of Canada became a signatory, along with nine other countries, 
to the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention which came into force in 
1950. ‘The Commission established under this Convention, with headquarters at Halifax, 
N.S., makes scientific investigations of the fishery resources of the northwest Atlantic. 
The Commission has no regulatory powers but can make recommendations to the respective 
governments regarding measures that may be necessary for maintaining the stocks of fish 
that support the international fisheries in the Convention area. Treaty signatories now 
are: Canada, Denmark, Iceland, the United States, Britain, France, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, Spain, the Federal Republic of Germany and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

A step toward international action in regulating the high seas fisheries of the northern 
Pacific Ocean was achieved in December 1951 when Canada, the United States and Japan 
conferred at Tokyo. The resulting Convention was ratified by the three contracting 
governments and instruments of ratification were deposited at Tokyo in June 1953. The 
treaty is known as the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean and aims at providing the maximum sustained yield of the fishery resources 
of the northern Pacific non-territorial waters with each of the parties assuming obligations 
to encourage conservation measures. The Commission established under this Convention 
is studying the northern Pacific fisheries and will determine the application of the treaty 
principles and promote and co-ordinate the necessary scientific studies. 


The seventh, and latest, international fisheries agreement to which Canada is a sig- 
natory is the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention, which provides for joint action by Canada 
and the United States in Great Lakes fishery research and in a program for the control of 
the predator lamprey in these waters. This Convention came into force in October 1955. 


Canada is a member of the International Whaling Commission and is obligated to 
collect biological data on whales caught by Canadian vessels. Whaling operations are 
conducted in some years off the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.—The Fisheries Research Board is a 
research organization established by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, ¢. 121) for the purpose 
of conducting basic and applied research on Canada’s living aquatic resources, their 
environment and their utilization. Its antecedents go back to 1898 and it is thus the 
lineal descendant of one of the oldest scientific organizations in Canada and one of the oldest 
government-supported research organizations under the supervision of an independent 
scientific board in North America. 


By its Act, the Board is placed under the control of the Minister of Fisheries. The 
Board proper consists of a permanent chairman, who is appointed by the Governor in 
Council and who is a member of the Public Service of Canada, and ‘“‘not more than eighteen 
other members” holding honorary appointments from the Minister of Fisheries for five- 
year terms; the Act requires that ‘a majority of the members of the Board, not including 
the chairman, shall be scientists, and the remaining members of the Board shall be repre- 
sentative of the Department [of Fisheries] and the fishing industry”. The scientific 
members are drawn principally from universities and research foundations across Canada, 
to include specialists in disciplines related to the Board’s work. The industry members 
are selected from among Canada’s leading business men with an intimate knowledge of 
fishing and the fishing industry and the Department of Fisheries representative is usually 
a senior staff member in Ottawa. Board members have both advisory and executive 
functions. The advisory functions are delegated in the first instance to regional Advisory 
Committees who conduct on-the-spot regional reviews and report to the Board on the 
operations and scientific programs with a view to their improvement. The executive 
functions are delegated to an Executive Committee elected from Board members and 
approved by the Minister. 
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The operations of the Board are highly decentralized, there being only a small admini- 
strative, supervisory and publications staff in Ottawa. The Board employs approximately 
800 persons, of whom about 200 are scientists. 


Biology—The biological program of the Board is designed to add to fundamental 
knowledge concerning Canada’s vast living marine and freshwater resources. Included 
here are life history, population and behaviour studies leading to a sound scientific basis 
for the conservation and management of the commercially important fisheries including 
those for lobsters, crabs, shrimps, oysters, scallops, clams, marine mammals and other well 
known economically important aquatic species of animals, such as salmon, cod, herring 
and halibut, as well as some marine plants, such as phytoplankton and seaweeds. Also 
included are studies in fish and shellfish diseases, fish enemies including the ill effects of 
water pollution, and such basic studies as fish genetics, physiology and behaviour, the 
latter with a view to improving fish cultural and farming methods and also to improving 
fish farm and hatchery stocks. Besides these basic studies, new fishing grounds and new 
species for exploitation are sought and experiments in improving fishing methods are 
undertaken. 


‘The biological work on the Atlantic Coast is conducted out of research stations located 
at St. Andrews, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld.; work on arctic fisheries and on sea mammals is 
directed from a laboratory situated in Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.; freshwater work is 
carried out from a station in London, Ont.; and work on the Pacific Coast is directed from 
research laboratories situated at Nanaimo, B.C. The Board operates 18 research vessels 
for its biological studies, varying from small inshore and lake craft to specially built seagoing 
ships. The Board acts as Canada’s research agent for three international fisheries com- 
missions and two international sea-mammal commissions to which Canada is party. 


Oceanography.—Oceanography includes the study of the marine (and freshwater) 
environment in which aquatic organisms live. This is under continuing study to further 
knowledge in primary and secondary productivity and the occurrence of ocean and fresh- 
water life of importance to man. Encompassed here also are investigations into the 
distribution and physical and chemical characteristics of major ocean currents and the 
physical and biological structure of large ocean areas including the ocean bottom where 
concentrations of fish and other aquatic life occur. Ocean climate and ocean weather as 
they affect the distribution of fish and other living organisms as well as the vertical and 
horizontal distribution of nutrient matter and the cycle of energy and life in the seas 
are regularly observed and correlated. ‘These studies, as well as special studies of interest 
to the Royal Canadian Navy, the Department of Transport and the international fishery 
commissions, are carried out by the Board’s two oceanographic groups operating from 
Dartmouth, N.S., and Nanaimo, B.C., with strong ship support from the Navy and the 
Department of Transport, and co-operation from the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys. 


Technology.—Investigations are conducted toward improving methods of preserving, 
processing, storing and distributing fish products, as well as of utilizing all parts of the 
fish. These include developments in refrigeration and the use of antibiotics as fish 
preservatives, of improved refrigerated rail cars for fish distribution, improvements in 
canning, smoking and salting of fish as well as the development of new products such as 
protein concentrates (fish flour) and new uses such as the development of wieners for the 
utilization of abundant species that are not now used for food. Fundamental studies of 
the structure and composition of fish proteins, fish oils, fish hormones, the energy expendi- 
ture of migrating salmon and the nutrition of marine bacteria are under way. 


Technological investigations on the Atlantic Coast are carried out at research labora- 
tories situated at Halifax, N.S., and Grande Riviére, Que., and applied work for Newfound- 
land is carried out at a Technological Unit at St. John’s. For inland areas there is a 
Technological Unit in London, Ont., and a Technological Research Laboratory in Van- 
couver, B.C., undertakes investigation of Pacific Coast problems. 
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The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Under the Fisheries Prices Support Act 
passed in 1944, this Board was set up in July 1947 to recommend to the Government 
price-support measures when severe price declines occur. The Board functions under the 
direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer of 
the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co-operative firms 
in the industry, representative of the various fish-producing regions of Canada. 


The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed conditions 
and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the difference between 
a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 
The Board has no power to control prices nor has it any jurisdiction over operations in the 
fishing industry or the fish trade. Money necessary for dealings in fishery products is 
available to the Board from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to a maximum amount of 
$25,000,000 but only on recommendation of the federal Treasury Board and authorization 
of the Governor in Council. 

The Board maintains a small staff for administrative activities. The work is closely 
integrated with that of the Department’s Economics Service and, where possible, services 
required by the Board are carried out by Department personnel. The Board has carried 
out field surveys on market conditions and possibilities and on factors affecting the income 
of fishermen in the various producing areas. The financial position of fishermen is kept 
under continuous review and recommendations are made to the Government on the basis 
of the findings. Special investigations are made when serious problems arise in particular 
areas. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in con- 
nection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the following 
paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The provincial Department of Fisheries in conjunction with the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Development Authority, a Crown corporation established in 
1953, is concerned mainly with the improvement and development of fishing and produc- 
tion methods. It conducts experiments and demonstrations in longlining, Danish seining 
and otter trawling, in the construction of multi-purpose fishing craft, and in the exploration 
of potential fishing grounds. 


Loans are made to processors for the establishment and expansion of fish processing 
plants and for deepsea draggers and also to fishermen for the construction and purchase of 
modern vessels capable of a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production. 
Fishermen receive further aid through bounty payments at the rate of $160 a ton for newly 
constructed vessels under the Fishing Ships (Bounties) Act, 1955. The Fishing and 
Coasting Vessels Rebuilding and Repairs (Bounties) Act, 1958 authorizes the government 
to assist financially in maintaining and prolonging the life of the existing fleet. The 
Coasting Vessels (Bounties) Act, 1959 authorizes the granting, for locally built ships, of a 
maximum bounty of $300 a ton for vessels measuring from 15 to less than 100 gross tons, 
and $150 a ton for vessels of between 100 and 400 gross tons. An Inshore Fisheries Assist- 
ance Programme provides a maximum bounty of $10 a foot on boats measuring from 24 
to 35 feet and bounties are paid to fishermen on certain types of nylon and other synthetic 
fibre fishing nets and lines. 


Other services include advisory services to fishermen ou gear and equipment, industrial 
research, plant construction, plant engineering and economics; assistance to fishermen’s 
unions; weather and ice reports; and search and rescue. The Fisheries Salt Act, 1957 
implements more rigid control over the use of fisheries salt. 


Sport Fisheries.—The inland waters of Newfoundland, although they provide excellent 
sport fishing, are not commercially exploited. The lakes and ponds actually remain under 


*Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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the authority of the Natural Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Mines, 
Agriculture and Resources but, under federal-provincial agreement, these waters, including 
rivers and streams, are under federal control in matters of conservation and guardianship. 


Prince Edward Island.—The sea and inland fisheries of Prince Edward Island are 
administered by the Federal Government. The provincial Department of Fisheries 
supplements federal activity and is concerned mainly with development of the fisheries 
industry. The Department provides technical assistance and, in conjunction with the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada and branches of the federal Department of Fisheries, 
engages in some experimental work. 


Financial assistance is made available to fishermen through the Fishermen’s Loan 
Board of Prince Edward Island, a body corporate operating under the provincial Depart- 
ment. ‘The Fishermen’s Loan Board operates under authority given by the Re-establish- 
ment Assistance Act and regulations thereunder, approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, Jan. 7, 1949, with amendments. Loans are made to fishermen and companies 
for the purchase of boats, engines and other deck machinery at an interest rate of 4 p.c. 
From its reorganization in 1949 until the end of Marche1964, the Board has lent $3,073,692 
for the modernization of the inshore and offshore fleets. Loans for the construction or 
expansion of processing plants are available through the Industrial Establishments Promo- 
tion Act under which loans may be made for facilities handling agricultural, horticultural 
or fishery products. 


Sport Fisheries.—Game fisheries are the responsibility of the Department of Fisheries. 
The streams of the province, mostly spring-fed and fairly constant in flow, provide very 
favourable conditions for the reproduction of game fish, of which speckled trout is the most 
important variety. Investigations concerning the production of trout of a size attractive 
to anglers are being conducted by the Fisheries Research Board of Canada at sites provided 
by the provincial Department. Unfortunately, many of the formerly fertile and highly 
productive ponds of the province have disappeared, and the provincial Department is 
actively concerned with damming and restoring these for the enjoyment of the public. 


Nova Scotia.—Although the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction over the 
marine and inland fisheries of Nova Scotia and attends to all phases of administration 
related thereto, the Nova Scotia Government operates in several fields where provincial 
initiative is found to be necessary and appropriate, having regard for the importance of 
the fishery resources in terms of employment, industry, trade and recreation. 


In the commercial fisheries, provincial government interests are the concern of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Fisheries. The Fishermen’s Loan Board is administered by 
that Department and the Industrial Loan Board by the Nova Scotia Department of 
Trade and Industry; the first makes loans to fishermen for the purchase of boats and 
engines and the second makes loans for the construction or improvement of fish processing 
plants. Fisheries engineers perform inspection and survey duties for the Loan Boards 
and provide technical assistance and advice to loan applicants and others in the fisheries 
and allied industries, notably the boatbuilding industry. Instructors conduct courses for 
fishermen in the care and maintenance of marine engines, in basic navigation and in the 
design, construction and maintenance of gear. This program receives substantial assist- 
ance from the Technical and Vocational Training Branch of the federal Department of 
Labour. The on-course instruction is supplemented frequently by informal on-the-spot 
assistance to smaller groups who find themselves in need of technical help with particular 
problems. The Nova Scotia Department of Fisheries, with the financial and/or technical 
assistance of the federal Department of Fisheries, organizes and conducts demonstrations 
of fishing methods and gear of types untried in some or all of the several fishing areas of 
the province. 
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Sport Fisheries.—In recent years, Nova Scotfa, through the Wildlife Division of its 
Department of Lands and Forests, has spent a considerable amount of money on manage- 
ment and research in certain lakes and streams in the province with a view to aiding the 
Atlantic salmon and trout fishery. A continuing program of lake and stream investigations 
was begun in 1961 in order to obtain information useful in the formulation of a fish manage- 
ment program for the future. A system of rearing ponds, capable of producing 200,000 
yearling speckled trout annually have been established on the Medway River in Queens 
County and the Moser River in Halifax County. Several projects dealing with reclama- 
tion, farm ponds, rainbow trout and small mouth bass are also being conducted. A full- 
time fisheries biologist is employed by the Division. 


New Brunswick.—Commercial fishing is one of the most important basic industries 
of New Brunswick, employing around 6,000 fishermen with annual earnings of over 
$10,000,000 and about 2,800 plant workers. The annual marketed value of fish products 
is about $33,000,000. 


New Brunswick fisheries, both tidal and inland, are under the legislative jurisdiction 
of the federal Department of Fisheries, and angling in Crown waters is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the provincial Department *f Lands and Mines. To supplement the activities of 
the federal Department of Fisheries and to make practical application of research data 
obtained from the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and other agencies, the New 
Brunswick Government created a Department of Fisheries in 1963 having three Branches— 
Administration Branch, Boatbuilding and Maintenance Branch, and Exploratory Fishing 
and Education Branch. The Department also conducts fish inspection control under 
authority of the Fish Inspection Act, 1964. 


Since its inception in 1946, the Fishermen’s Loan Board of New Brunswick, now under 
the administration of the Department, has disbursed over $13,000,000 for the construction 
of fishing vessels and the purchase of modern gear and equipment for the commercial 
fishermen of the province. Loans ranging from $1,500 to $3,000 are made available to 
inshore fishermen for the purchase of lobster boats and marine engines, and amounts ranging 
from $15,000 to $225,000 are lent to offshore fishermen and companies for the construction 
of modern Danish seiners, purse seiners, draggers and trawlers. These amounts represent 
70 p.c. of the total cost of each unit after deducting down payments and Federal Govern- 
ment subsidies. This long-term assistance program has been largely responsible for the 
doubling of the value of the fishing fleet during the past 15 years. Commercial fishermen 
now own a modern fleet of 90 groundfish draggers, seven steel stern trawlers, 27 Danish 
seiners, two steel tuna seiners, 35 herring purse seiners and more than 3,000 inshore boats. 


New and improved designs of fishing vessels are under constant study by the technical 
staff of the Department in co-operation with naval architects, boatbuilders and fishermen. 
A certain pattern of standardization is followed to keep building and maintenance costs 
low because fishing has become very competitive with the influx of large foreign fishing 
vessels on Canadian east coast fishing grounds. Multi-purpose types have been successfully 
introduced in inshore fisheries of the Gulf of St. Lawrence area, capable of being converted 
easily into longliners, Danish seiners or scallop draggers. Modified versions of the 65-foot 
groundfish dragger, equipped with more powerful diesel engines and larger nets, have 
proved very efficient. Stern trawlers, the first to be built in North America, were added 
to the New Brunswick fleet in 1962. Two ultra-modern tuna seiners, built in a New 
Brunswick shipyard, are operating successfully off the south shore of the province. 


Exploratory projects conducted by the Department in Co-operation with the Federal 
Government have led to the practical introduction of many modern techniques and types 
of gear not generally in use by Atlantic Coast fishermen. And to educate the fishermen in 
the use of such vessels and gear, intensive training in navigation, motor mechanics, electronic 
devices, fishing gear technology, bacteriology, marine biology and other related subjects is 
being given at two schools of fisheries, each of which is equipped to give instruction to 50 
students a year. 
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Sport Fisheries.—Sport fishing contributes substantially to the economy of the prov- 
ince, mainly through the tourist trade. Great Atlantic salmon rivers like the Miramichi, 
the Restigouche and the St. John are known around the world for their prolific production 
of this majestic game fish and attract many thousands of tourists to the province each year. 
Anglers catch as many as 50,000 salmon a year in the Miramichi system alone. Many 
other species are also sought after by both residents and non-residents in the hundreds 
of streams, rivers and lakes of the province. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Government, through its Department of Industry and Com- 
merce, gives much consideration to the administration of the commercial fisheries of the 
province. For the benefit of producers and fishermen, it operates a network of cold 
storage plants for the freezing and preservation of fish. The network comprises about 60 
plants, together having a daily freezing capacity of 500 tons and a storage capacity of 
25,000,000 lb. of fish. These plants also perform a valuable service to fishermen by pro- 
viding them with frozen bait and ice. In addition, the Department owns and maintains 
about 125 stations in small fishing ports where fish is kept under proper conditions while 
awaiting collecting trucks or boats, and operates an artificial drying plant with a processing 
capacity of 3,000,000 lb. of fish annually. A staff of fish wardens, technicians and technol- 
ogists administers fishery legislation and assists in the application of new techniques for the 
expansion of the industry. The central administration is located at Quebec City with 
offices at the principal fishing centres for administration of the Protection, Refrigeration 
and Maritime Economy Services. Fish inspection is carried out by federal inspectors who 
are vested with additional powers by the provincial government with respect to local sales. 


Educational work among the fishermen and producers is conducted by the Department 
to teach the latest methods of fish preparation and of obtaining high-quality products. 
The Fisheries Training School at Grande Riviére gives to fishermen of all ages the oppor- 
tunity of taking free theoretical and practical courses in fishery. Encouragement is 
given to the Co-operative Associations of Fishermen through the Social Economic Service 
of Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére subsidized by the Federal Government. Under a maritime 
credit system, fishermen may obtain loans from credit unions for the purchase of boats 
and gear. Fish consumption is promoted through advertising campaigns in newspapers 
and magazines, exhibits at fairs, cooking demonstrations, educational films and the free 
distribution of fish recipes and publicity leaflets. 


The Department adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building of 
draggers and longliners and assumes the building costs on a capital refunding plan. At 
the end of 1964, the fishing fleet of Quebec consisted of 87 draggers up to 82 ft. long, two 
draggers 129 ft. long, eight longliners, 49 small longliners and two Danish seiners, repre- 
senting an investment of over $7,000,000. After deduction of the federal subsidy, the 
cost to the fishermen was approximately $5,000,000. 

Biological and hydrographical research in the Gulf of St. Lawrence is directed by the 
Marine Biological Station at Grande Riviére and a laboratory is operated at Quebec City 
for the study of the biology of freshwater fish of the St. Lawrence River and its tributaries. 
The Quebec Aquarium at Quebec City exhibits freshwater and saltwater fish in 60 large 
tanks, 


Sport Fisheries —The Department of Tourism, Fish and Game exercises jurisdiction 
over the inland waters; it employs 250 full-time wardens. Licences are required for sport 
fishing and hunting. Four hatcheries are maintained at strategic points throughout the 
province—St. Faustin, Lac Lyster, Tadoussac and Gaspe. These establishments distribute 
speckled trout, Atlantic salmon and grey trout fry, maskinonge fingerlings and older fish 
in public waters. 

The Department administers six parks and seven reserves in all of which, except for 
Mont Orford Park, excellent fishing may be found. Gaspesian and Laurentide Parks are 
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renowned for their trout fishing. Chibougamall Reserve and La Vérendrye Park, situated 
on the height of land, are eminently suited to canoe trips in search of pickerel, pike and 
grey or speckled trout. Five salmon streams are open to anglers—the St. Jean River, the 
Petite Cascapédia River, the Matane River, the Port Daniel River and the Matapédia 
River. A joint committee composed of departmental officials and the directors of the 
federation of fish and game associations recommends the proper legislation for the main- 
tenance of satisfactory fishing and hunting conditions and other problems arising out of 
the ever-changing conditions of modern life and their effect on the wildlife of the province. 


Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Branch, Department of Lands and Forests. The Branch operates under the authority of 
the federal Fisheries Act, the Fishery Regulations for the Province of Ontario, the Ontario 
Game and Fish Act and the Regulations connected therewith. 


Commercial Fisheries—The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides employ- 
ment for about 3,000 persons directly and for many more indirectly, and produces an 
annual yield of from 45,000,000 lb. to 55,000,000 lb. of fish. The industry, although widely 
scattered throughout the province, is centred chiefly on the Great Lakes, particularly Lake 
Erie. The principal species of fish taken commercially are perch, smelt, whitefish, pickerel, 
lake trout, white bass, pike, herring, chub, sheepshead, carp, catfish and bullheads, sturgeon, 
eels, goldeyes, rock bass, sunfish and suckers. Over one hundred smaller inland lakes are 
commercially fished, principally those in the northwestern portion of the province, and 
careful management of these lakes is essential to ensure continued production. 


The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 60-foot tugs, and types of 
gear vary from gillnets, pound-nets and trap-nets, seines and baited hooks to small hand- 
operated seines and dip-nets. Fishing methods and equipment have been modernized 
extensively during the past few years. Diesel-driven steel-hull tugs have replaced steam- 
driven wooden tugs, such aids as depth-sounding devices, radar, ship-to-shore and 
ship-to-ship communications have been developed and a better knowledge of the fish and 
their movements has been established from biological research findings. Modern icing 
facilities and transportation methods are in use as well as new types of fishing gear. Trawl- 
ing has proved very efficient in harvesting smelt on a year-round basis in Lake Erie. 


Most Ontario fishermen are organized into various local associations. Many of these 
associations are, in turn, represented by the Ontario Council of Commercial Fisheries which 
performs important services to the industry. The Ontario Fishermen’s Co-operative and 
its member groups are of interest also in the organization of the fishery in the province. 


Sport Fisheries—Angling in Ontario is rapidly becoming one of the major industries 
of the province. With an estimated freshwater area of some 68,490 sq. miles, the province 
is one of the most attractive fishing areas on the Continent. Excellent angling oppor- 
tunities are available for such prized fish as brook, rainbow, lake and brown trout, walleye, 
smallmouth and largemouth bass, pike and maskinonge. It is difficult to measure the total 
value of the sport fishing industry to the province but the annual revenue from the sale 
of angling licences alone (mainly to non-residents, as residents require a licence for pro- 
vincial parks only) is in the neighbourhood of $2,500,000. The management of this 
valuable resource is administered by a well-trained field staff of conservation officers and 
biologists located in the 22 forest districts of the province. 


Provincial Hatcheries.—Ontario operates 17 hatcheries and rearing stations and excel- 
lent results have been produced in the culture and distribution of various species of game 
fish. The primary species reared in these operations include brook trout, rainbow trout, 
lake trout, smallmouth and largemouth bass, and maskinonge. Four of the finest trout- 
rearing stations on the Continent are located in this province—at Dorion near Port Arthur, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Hill Lake near Englehart, and Chatsworth. 
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Fisheries Research—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes and in inland 
waters. At the South Bay Mouth Station on Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron, Wheatley 
on Lake Erie, and Glenora on the Bay of Quinte on Lake Ontario, fishery biological stations 
are operated for the investigation and study of the commercial and sport fisheries on the 
respective lakes. In Algonquin Park, detailed studies concerning lake trout, smallmouth 
bass and brook trout are in progress and management techniques are being tested against 
the background of a creel census which has been continuous since 1936. Studies are also 
being conducted on walleyes, parasitology and limnology. A selective breeding experiment 
concerning the hybrid between lake trout and brook trout is progressing; the deep-swimming 
character of the lake trout and the character of maturity at early age of the brook trout are 
those being selected for combination in the hybrid. Co-operation by Ontario in the field 
of sea lamprey control is being extended through the Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 


Manitoba.—Commercial fishing has been carried on in Manitoba since 1895. The 
province has almost 40,000 sq. miles of freshwater and 400 miles of coastline on Hudson 
Bay but, altogether, about 155 lakes and rivers, covering 22,000 sq. miles, are commercially 
fished. Some 3,500 persons are employed in primary commercial fishing and an equal 
number derive part of their living from fish processing and the supply of materials and 
services to the industry. The industry is particularly important to people living in remote 
northern communities where fishing provides a major part of their cash income but, even 
so, over two thirds of the catch is taken in the southern parts of the province. In 1963-64, 
Lake Winnipeg produced 10,428,000 lb., Lake Manitoba 7,561,000 lb., Lake Winnipegosis 
5,656,000 lb., and other southern lakes 580,000 lb. The northern lakes produced 11,532,900 
lb. The total value to the fishermen in 1963-64 was $4,356,000 and the value as marketed 
was $7,429,000. The average annual marketed catch for the past five years was 33,100,000 
lb. worth $3,900,000 to the fishermen and $6,700,000 at the wholesale level after processing. 
About half the catch is taken during open water and the remainder through the ice in winter. 


There are 15 kinds of fish caught commercially in Manitoba but those of highest annual 
value to the fishermen are pickerel, whitefish, sauger and pike. Over 90 p.c. of the catch 
is exported, mostly to the United States. A quantity of the less valuable kinds and some 
processing waste are used as food on mink ranches and for the making of meal; a small 
industry to process white whales (beluga) for oil and animal food has been established on 
Hudson Bay. Capital investment in gear, boats, warehouses, etc., approaches $6,000,000. 


Supervision of commercial fishing operations and the enforcement of the Manitoba 
Fishery Regulations occupy a staff of Conservation Officers who patrol the province using 
diesel boats during the open water season, snowmobiles and light trucks during the winter 
and aircraft in remote areas. The Fisheries Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Resources, in co-operation with the Department of Health, conducts a systematic program 
of plant inspection to raise the standard of sanitation and improve the processed product. 


A continuing program of biological research is conducted by the Fisheries Branch to 
provide management information in the interest of a sustained annual yield and a program 
has been established to test and prove new improved netting and gear which will increase 
production and lower operating costs. Close liaison is maintained with the federal Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and the Fisheries Research Board in the effort to develop new fish products 
and effect more complete utilization of the province’s fishery resources. 


Fish culture activities include two pickerel hatcheries (Lake Manitoba and Lake 
Winnipegosis), a whitefish hatchery (Lake Winnipeg), a trout hatchery (Whiteshell 
Provincial Park) and two spawn-taking camps. Fish to replenish the commercial fishing 
waters are raised in the pickerel and whitefish hatcheries and several kinds of trout as well 
as splake and sockeye salmon are raised in the Whiteshell hatchery to be planted in sport 
fishing waters. 


Sport Fisheries —Angling continues to be one of the most popular and most rapidly 
growing forms of outdoor recreation in Manitoba, and since ice-fishing has come into vogue 
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many anglers are now fishing over the entire year. About 100,000 licensed fishermen, 
15,000 of them from outside the province, spent an estimated $11,000,000 in pursuit of 
this sport. Although their catch of about 5,000,000 lb. a year is considerably less than the 
commercial fishing yield, the monetary value to the province of the sport fisheries is higher. 
Extensive water areas are reserved for sport fishing only but others are managed for both 
types of use. Walleye (pickerel), northern pike and the various trout species are the main 
species taken. Hither or both of the first two species occur in nearly every body of water 
in the province but trout require a more specialized habitat and occur only in select lakes 
and rivers. 


Saskatchewan.—Approximately 32,000 sq. miles of water, about one eighth of the 
province’s area, provide the basis for Saskatchewan’s fishery resource, a resource that 
contributes much to the economic and recreational activity of the province. Administra- 
tion of the fisheries is the responsibility of the Fisheries Branch of the Department of 
Natural Resuorces which has, at Prince Albert, five main divisions—Commercial Fisheries; 
Sport Fisheries; Research; Spawn Camp; and Fish Culture Station. The Branch plans 
policies and develops programs that will ensure the proper management and utilization of 
the fishery resource; interprets and explains policies, programs and regulations to the public; 
administers the Acts and Regulations, both federal and provincial; and adapts regulations 
to meet changing conditions. Its objective is to encourage efficient multi-use of the fishery, 
taking into consideration the interests of the various groups concerned—anglers, commercial 
fishermen, mink ranchers and the public generally. 

The commercial catch in Saskatchewan averages about 14,500,000 Ib. annually and 
consists mainly of whitefish and lake trout. In 1963 the total catch of 14,089,000 Ib. had 
a gross value of $2,710,000 from which the fishermen received $1,300,000 on the lake. This 
was a slight decline from the previous year, a result of the botulism scare in the United 
States which adversely affected the whitefish market. Eighteen local fishermen co- 
operatives, with approximately 1,200 licensed fishermen (66 p.c. of the total), marketed 
6,547,000 lb. of Saskatchewan’s commercial production (46 p.c. of the total). During the 
year, 545 free Indian fishing permits and 1,016 domestic fishing licences were issued, result- 
ing in a catch of about 1,400,000 Ib. of fish, all species; the 60 mink ranchers licensed to 
fish for 8,637 mink breeders had an estimated production of 4,796,000 lb. of rough fish 
(suckers, burbot and ciscoes). 


The Fish Research Division provides information for the development of fisheries 
management policies and programs. Study projects are conducted to determine produc- 
tivity of water bodies; to secure information on abundance and relationship of fish species; 
to investigate ecology and assess factors that may affect environments of fish; to develop 
techniques with a view to achieving maximum harvest of fish populations without prejudice 
to continued production; and to develop techniques that will facilitate rehabilitation and 
stocking of small water bodies. Eleven research projects were undertaken during 1964 
and work on eight lakes was completed. Limnological and fisheries surveys were continued 
on lakes along the highway from Lac la Ronge to the Churchill River on the Hanson Lake 
road and on provincial park lakes. ‘The creel census project on Lac la Ronge was conducted 
for the 14th consecutive year. Spawn camps were operated at Lac la Ronge and Black 
Lake for the taking of lake trout, northern pike, walleye and Arctic grayling eggs. These, 
along with rainbow and eastern brook trout eggs secured from the United States, were 
incubated and hatched at the Fish Culture Station at Fort Qu’Appelle. Seventy-four 
water bodies were stocked with more than 30,000,000 fry, fingerling, yearling and adult-size 
fish. The heaviest fry stocking took place at Tobin Lake (Squaw Rapids Reservoir), 
where 7,000,000 walleye and 410,000 northern pike were released. 


Sport Fisheries.—One of the leading outdoor recreational activities in Saskatchewan is 
angling. During 1963-64, 93,694 angling licences were sold, bringing in a total revenue of 
$246,162; 82,971 of the angling licences were sold to residents of the province. 
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Alberta.—Commercial and game fishing is administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Division of the Department of Lands and Forests under authority of the Fisheries Act 
(Canada) and the Fishery Act (Alberta). : 


The output of commercially caught fish in Alberta’s 6,485 sq. miles of freshwater 
fluctuates considerably from year to year. Total production in 1963-64 amounted to 
8,900,012 lb., which yielded the fishermen $703,667 and had a marketed value of $1,174,477. 
Whitefish is by far the most valuable of the commercial species taken, accounting in 1963-64 
for 48 p.c. of the total value but only 24 p.c. of the quantity. By quantity, tullibee, a 
low-priced animal food fish, is in first place, accounting for 48 p.c. of the total but only 
22 p.c. of the marketed value. Other important species taken in 1963-64, in order of 
marketed value, were pickerel, pike, perch and lake trout. Of the total quantity taken, 
1,898,015 lb. were marketed outside the province, 1,525,160 Ib. in the United States. 


Sport fishing is particularly popular in the lakes and rivers throughout the province. 
In 1963-64, 129,244 angling licences were issued, continuing the high level of the past seven 
or eight years. The provincial fish culture and stocking program is aimed at keeping these 
waters prolific. During 1963-64, the Calgary hatchery and the Raven rearing station 
produced 2,401,000 trout, grayling and kokanee for stocking purposes and the majority of 
plantings were made in lakes and reservoirs throughout the settled areas. In addition, 
3,653,000 walleye eggs, 550 adult pike and 60,750 perch were introduced into selected lakes. 


Research into the survival of hatchery trout in streams was continued at the Alberta 
Biological Station at Gorge Creek, supplemented by investigations on recovery by anglers 
of stream-stocked trout at Jumping Pound creek. Continued evaluation of lake manage- 
ment practices was carried out through three fisheries checking stations, and biological 
surveys and management projects were conducted at fifteen lakes, rivers or creeks, 


British Columbia.—A Fisheries Office, which was organized in 1901-02 and became 
very active in fish culture work, building and operating fish hatcheries and instituting 
scientific research into various fishery problems, was superseded in 1947 by the Department 
of Fisheries which in turn was superseded in 1957 by the Department of Recreation and 
Conservation. Commercial fisheries are represented today as the Commercial Fisheries 
Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Broadly speaking, the ad- 
ministrative and regulative jurisdiction over the fisheries of British Columbia rests with 
the federal authority. The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested 
in the Crown in the right of the province, as are the shell fisheries such as oyster fishing 
and clam fishing in tidal waters. The province administers these fisheries although the 
regulations covering them are made under federal Order in Council on the advice and 
recommendation of the province. 

The provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, under civil 
and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish processing plants 
under a system of licensing. Provision is also made for arbitration. of disputes regarding 
fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators of the various licensed 
plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of revenue and the super- 
vision of plant operations. 

Regulation and administration of net fishing in the non-tidal waters of the province, 
including commercial fishing and authority for regulation of the game fisheries in non-tidal 
waters, is vested in the Fish and Game Branch which operates a number of trout hatcheries 
and egg-taking stations for re-stocking purposes. 

The Branch co-operates closely with the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The 
biological research into those species of shellfish over which the province has control, 
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principally oysters and clams as well as marine plants, is conducted by the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada at the Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C., under agree- 
ment with the federal and provincial authorities. The object of this research is to encourage 
the industry to produce better products more economically and to enable the Commercial 
Fisheries Branch to regulate the various species so that maximum exploitation may be 
obtained on a sustained-yield basis. 


Section 3.—Fishery Statistics 


The review of commercial fishing and marketing given in Section 1, pp. 608-611, covers 
the situation in 1964 and contains estimated figures for that year. However, at the time 
of the preparation of this Chapter, the latest statistics available in detail for both the 
primary industry and fish products were those for 1963 contained in the following Sub- 
sections. 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


The value of the 1963 catch of fish on the Atlantic Coast was at a very high level; it 
amounted to $76,608,000, an increase of 12 p.c. over the 1962 value of $68,373,000 and 
39 p.c. over the ten-year 1953-62 average of $55,072,000. The lobster catch was somewhat 
lighter in 1963 than in the previous year but was still the most valuable at $21,281,000; 
cod was second at $20,998,000. 


For the second consecutive year, the value of the catch by Newfoundland fishermen 
was substantially higher than that of the previous year. The value of landings of all species 
amounted to $20,429,000, of which cod accounted for $12,944,000. Cod landings at 
402,926,000 lb. were much heavier than in 1962, as were those of redfish and flounders and 
soles, but haddock dropped sharply from 38,883,000 Ib. in 1962 to 13,323,000 Ib. in 1963. 


The value of all landings by Nova Scotia fishermen in 1963 was $36,644,000, a record 
level 14 p.c. above 1962. Lobsters and scallops continued to be the most important species 
from the standpoint of income to the fishermen, having a landed value of $10,746,000 and 
$6,178,000, respectively. Cod was third at $4,300,000, followed by haddock, swordfish, 
flounders and soles, halibut and pollock. New Brunswick fishermen also landed a more 
valuable catch in 1963 than in 1962, although the increase was not so spectacular. Lob- 
sters, herring and cod were the major sources of income to the fishermen, accounting for 
$7,085,000 of the total value of $9,353,000. The herring catch, which fluctuates widely 
from year to year, was 133,111,000 lb. in 1963 compared with the five-year 1958-62 average 
of 98,473,000 lb. Returns to Prince Edward Island fishermen in 1963 were $4,630,000, 
slightly below the 1962 level. Lobsters, at $3,156,000, made up 68 p.c. of the total and 
oysters, at $385,000, were next in importance. The 1963 oyster landings were the highest 
since 1950. The value of Quebec landings in 1963 was up slightly from 1962. A decrease 
in the value of cod taken was more than offset by increases for other species such as lobsters, 
herring and plaice. 


The value of British Columbia landings in 1963 was $40,466,000, down considerably 
from the 1962 value of $49,067,000. With salmon making up over half the total, the annual 
fluctuations in the volume of salmon species taken materiaiily affect the total value of the 
catch. Landings of all species of salmon in 1963 amounted to 119,324,000 lb. compared 
with 163,907,000 lb. in the previous season. Chums, pinks, cohoes and sockeye were all 
down. Herring landings on the other hand were 28 p.c. higher and had a value of 
$6,477,000. Halibut was also higher but lower unit values resulted in a decrease in value 
from $10,912,000 to $8,249,000. The 1963 catch of tuna at 32,000 lb. was disappointing 
after the record catch of 487,000 Ib. in 1962. 
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1.— Quantity and Value of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Province, 1959-63 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1918-58 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1947 edition. 


Province or Territory 


ING BORG! ENG Bo nenonapsoondacsaeansocns soe toodas 
PRINCO MGWALG Island creases eiajeiee sielclsieister isles): 
INDIES ISICOLE TS onesadinr dauddadan paccondnoouobo0ds 
ING ry BESEUTIN WAC Kear phage clolcra(eleiaie,c)e/statels sicteisinisie cies eisiels 
Quebec..... 5) RECAON SSPE SS OOP Gee Cerae wer Canoe 
(Orato nqagid ou GOnt id oondr Atinbet GntEDUasone 


Toland Wish Sie... <sersteem es ste 0 aFCSAAO Gone 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


QUANTITY 


*000 Ib. 000 Ib. *000 lb. *000 1b. 7000 Ib. 
562,228 573,771 503,079 549, 341 594,961 
42,025 42,283 36, 664 37,630 38, 462 
423 , 273 430,310 439, 662 435,903 429,016 
227,994 232,662 147,925 204,511 234, 888 


112,954 98,851 109,174 133, 443 132,773 
48,984 47,600 54,951 63,780 54,342 
31,052 31,944 30,658 36,105 35, 758 
12,550 14,530 14,515 14,999 14,089 
12,664 15,852 | 11,317 9,025 8,509 

613, 597 335, 040 635,550 686,918! 772, 8591 

5,747 5, 543 5,676 6,544 6,347 


1,975,856 | 1,705,362 | 1,866,098 | 2,041,168 | 2,198,157 
117,212 123, 024 123,073 137,031 123, 847 


VALUE 
$7000 $7000 $'000 $'000 $'000 

14,529 15, 856 14,922 17,454 20, 429 
4,287 4,640 4,489 4,649 4,630 
27,112 26,094 27,741 32,062 36,644 
8,763 9,358 7,730 9,222 9,353 
4,316 4,504 4,710 5,710 6,223 
4,866 4,983 5,745 5,341 5,504 
3,757 3,867 3,174 4,229 4,356 
1,190 1,367 1,385 1,478 1,299 
1,016 1,159 883 714 676 
24,995 27,961 38,778 49,0673] 40,4662 
703 702 675 859 796 


93,431 87,725 97,782 117,440 117,074 
12,103 12,766 12, 450 13,345 13,302 


1 Includes halibut landed in United States ports. 
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2.— Quantity and Value Landed and Marketed Value of the Chief Commercial Fish, 
by Selected Species, 1962 and 1963 


Marketed 

Quantity Landed! Value Landed? Value of 

Area and Species Products? 
1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 


000 Ib. | 7000 Ib. $000 $7000 $000 $000 


GROUT ATS ER, hojp ictare « <jniaioie teks ose olnisseselelsa(ereteleinse 963,099 |1,002,821 32,887 36,383 77,638 91,156 
(GHWT igo Grp osnoggcbhuncogor pan GanosnuupCoGe 3,33. 2,958 102 94 397 298 
(Ofots FER <a ar Gananinn Teno Gd ken GOD Dr oc uCoenC 585,386 | 609,722 18,904 20,998 89,875 47,819 
HMlouncleniand solo tee vermis tee eee 103,507 | 127,349 3,323 4,089 7,845 10, 448 
15 Exod endo n CeO OCNE) OU UIAOUOCdS 145000000 115,021 90,911 4,869 4,916 11,769 12,385 
1S EN Repe ne duanog soonndoodadc onan 00s ann ancaDag 18, 828 17,939 452 505 619 822 
Jab ha ag pOOUUBUD: Oud CCUDO NODS Giant oor 6,104 4,926 1,776 1,604 1,957 2,106 
Leto} lolol aon ano BoenOooEsdd POC OM de GoUEMOHGOL 60,810 57,134 1,656 1,734 2,936 4,392 
We cL ALS hr tice tutetaravereasevelsietetavetetelaterceistslerate svete atatere a 61,114 83,274 1,585 2,221 4,208 5,308 
ORIEN, en ropcdg@onrtagodn ugObo oie Gee acme 8,996 8,608 220 222 8,032 7,578 

Pelagic and Estuarial....................5+0005 296,837 | 318,878 8,251 9,528 25,785 26, 067 
PLOW LVOS ate melas cialelelelsteiedeistelesteterstsleita eats fers stators 10, 626 11,320 177 181 345 272 
ELORTING...«/. ccetlereeioie.« nts ee eatmbeterale srarerneteleeter ets 246,502 | 252,702 3,430 3,086 7,574 6,506 
Mackerel estat cherie aaiti italiani 16,167 17,200 653 706 1,298 1,485 
POL DOM ereiareteloncrote cic areletelnralelelereintcleletsimclelseteier eters 3,776 4,052 1,752 1, 832 2,309 2,662 
SSADCINGS, .aterleleierenis cise ce etParleete Seldom rete : 3 3 3 11,040 9,850 
SwealhiCWeaa- Shocode Ole ao Cee eases dake cb oot 2,635 3,148 240 232 299 343 
Swordfish......... Bona dcdna hadtocar souacaDaDe 3,495 14, 458 1,580 2,975 2,052 3,819 
OHH eyo sonuecodurc Menon dnosoog0CaGuEE anaepoace 13,636 15,998 419 516 868 1,130 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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2.—Quantity and Value Landed and Marketed Value of the Chief Commercial F 
by Selected Species, 1962 and 1963—concluded Clameclett: 


; Marketed 
‘ Quantity Landed! Value Landed? Value of 
Area and Species Products? 
1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 
000 lb ’000 Ib. $7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 
Atlantic Coast—concluded 
Lag and Crustaceans...................- 68,814 73,605 24,875 28,293 31,126 43,143 
ams— 
RaARAN IAs some asia 8 jiciaed sien Aedes vee s 296 423 13 24 16 35 
Boit-shelled: x. sce eee cite cew daoese o hl te ee 3,168 2,196 146 112 178 229 


618,902 | 696,895 35,652 29,453 80,791 62,331 
445,275 | 572,202 4,752 6,477 8, 492 11,695 
163,907 | 119,324 30,559 22,790 69,763 48, 853 


20,077 | 11,858 6,723 4,084. | 15,444 8,499 

8,183 9,142 8,774 4,020 6,146 6,435 

240 146 57 86 847 626 

9,720 5,369 341 186 2,536 1,783 

Molluscs and Crustaceans.................-..- 16, 028 21,124 1,181 1,429 2,499 2,729 
Clams, butter, little neck, razor, etc........... 3,964 3,147 139 103 448 340 
Grea ies cicias co ce cite lalae erefeieine: dsb s 5 Monee ele 2,771 3,405 302 405 945 1,000 
Oysters SANE AOCOOCO REDO HU DDODCOUOSIDID AOC UNIONn Lets 12,768 466 635 608 781 
Shrimps ANd PIAWIMS 00... sere oss se 6 sicwteelet. 1,663 1,788 268 284 470 573 
DiEdne eat ac guetoncd comucgCUUGo noo AOODEeO OOD 38 16 6 2 28 35 
CO 4 OCT SER Ae ABCs CASHES IE ini EO DIAEIe FeO GO 20 54 2,423 25266 
Totais, Pacific Coast................... 49, 067 40,492 | 100,056 80,004 
Freshwater Fish ; 112,926 | 110,241 12,858 12, 643 19,218 18,878 
PASSA siete ote ae 7 2,491 1,997 278 277 312 311 
Catfish aul 1,223 1,512 201 239 217 260 
Herring, lake (cisco) niet 2,630 DES vis) 68 78 77 88 
LCDR sto ays Sighs Bibyatdvcie rabeletein etsy «i sists 22,598 19,488 1,412 1,504 1,620 1,728 
Pickerel (yellow) ae 14,959 16,115 3,226 3,713 5,128 5, 283 
WP UICOL poe o:cicte OR SSle Piel win sicteetoua efellelt o/s ots.0 clalels abstey> 9,065 8,357 480 | 409 1,249 1,098 
Saugers 0 3,797 5,406 791 1,172 1,320 1,790 
Sturgeon 3 514 394 285 234 304 260 
plerrOrebomedmeclarsaitetslsts (oats cteletelssortie Craleleconietasalelatelniclers's 4,066 3,517 599 479 1,040 887 
Tullibee 8, 333 8,160 686 623 831 769 
Whitefish 26,578 25,279 3,817 3,389 6,358 5,580 
D7 days ase men a Doran OOMOGH GeO DODO OTA aar INS 16,672 17,641 515 526 762 824 
OE OR as eid in eines eet ela o ytcvalerchofore sei kleisist o:one 24,105 13,606 987 659 1,074 713 
Totals, Inland...........0...sseeeseres 137,031 | 123,847 13,345 13,302 20, 292 19,591 

Grand Totals. Wins. ccerls: ses erie= ane ate 130,785 | 130,402 | 260,986 264,158 

ee Fe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
1 ®xcludes livers. 2 Includes value of livers and liver products. 3Included with ‘‘Herring’’. 


4 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. 
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3.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, by Province, 1961-63 


Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Province or Territory 
1961 1962 1963 1961 1962 1963 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland se>....00.sh sit secre « 18,756 19,817 21,407 — — =: 
Prince Edward Island ane 3, 464 3,367 3,372 — -- = 
INoWalScotisienecmar. sitistemicls sie cioriaiens 12,578 12,7117 13, 467 — _ — 
ING WH DTUDS WAC kes ssa cninietert slew iots fe ietate stereo arrears 6,083 6,016 5, 833 145 157 144 
OY G oho ond cboneOO soo node Cobo SOOatoSatin Gad. BM ic{s 3,786 3,674 1,173 1,031 658 
(Ginich) Oe iunepo conor anand uhGd Goer SUSUOSHUROLDCOOL —_ — —_ 3,059 2,993 See 
WWanitOb ase nie e eins sie oteeltielayscinvede teteTatavays clelatercinneie — _— — 5,018 5,614 5, 837 
Saskateh@waniecccecctcit tieteiaiste/s/s loiter ele icleteresiacstene —_— _ _ 1,750 1,850 1,827 
INOS ae. GRE OOO Ne DDGOCUALDED ODO OGPUCLOD OO DUE _— _ —_ 5, 422 4,563 5,117 
British Columbians cenchttte aslo cee stale ciel 16,805 16, 437 16, 624 — — — 
INOrtlhwestpLerricorieaiencoi ones cmiace cies sees _— _— — 336 476 451 
Totals rn bocce eee cate ae 61,457 62,1847} 64,377 16,903 16,684 17,305 


Subsection 2.—Fish Products 


According to commodity surveys conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
value of sea and inland fish products produced at all industrial levels, including the value 
to fishermen, amounted to $264,158,000 in 1963; this was an increase of 1 p.c. over 1962 
and the highest amount on record. Most of the increase over 1962 took place in the 
Atlantic Provinces. 


4.—Value of All Products of the Fisheries, by Province, 1959-63 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1917-58 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1922-23 edition. Totals for five-year intervals from 1870 are given in the 1956 edition, p. 597. 


Province or Territory 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 

$000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Newfoundland iasmancas cc tetacceteeries taser ir 31,675 33,783 33,119 38, 883 43,793 
Prince Ha wand islandaesnssisorietelels + civcisletercrans 5,961 7,261 6,093 6, 403 6, 608 
NovarScotlase-ctendodecets aire sioner ar ennernd 50,480 51,703 55,593 67,380 76, 809 
Newsbruns wick 2aa....q- se pastrs «aati atte’ etesicnsss 28,367 33,130 26,386 33,087 33,356 
Quebecxcasaracaeiaa lana eroatepttemeaneineracnne 7, 856 7,622 8,131 10,625 9,043 
Ontario. ;sarewonsdierads ce sriear netielacie cect ones 5,475 5, 606 6,464 6,009 6,192 
Manitoba sds sccaaucte ad cumeise hos setc cane eras 6, 689 7,035 6,214 7,979 7,563 
Saskatchewan actatcrscerserrmetetes stops asin areas e 2,596 2,830 3,166 3,115 2,710 
ALD ertascctenascinsec dete: sticrei ment eee 1,684 2,021 1,701 1,234 T1125 
British Columbia .-cseetcoscniteeneeeate nett 67, 067 53,988 78,758 100, 0561 80,004! 
Northwest Werritoriesi-4) choc ottnine oss caren 1,146 1,075 1,179 1, 23% 1,331 
Totals: jos wcaetmtcummse array 203,040 198,005 222,879 260, 986 264,158 
Sear Hishy ick carpio sn sesoorieiviaes oaticemteec mialebiaderr 184, 879 178,750 203,568 240, 694 244,567 
Trilla ishe sen aces «stn necro es vetteck cer aeeen 18,161 19, 255 19,311 20, 292 19,591 

1 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. 2 Totals differ from the sum of prov- 


incial totals because duplications resulting from inter-shipments between prov'nces are removed. 


The annual output of canned salmon fluctuates considerably with the extent of the 
catch, as is shown in Table 5. This product has long been the most important of the 
industry, but the demand for Atlantic Coast frozen groundfish fillets and blocks has been 
rising so rapidly that the value of these products now runs a close second. In fact, in 1960 


and 1963, years of low canned salmon production, the value of the Atlantic products was in 
first place. 
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5.—Pacific Coast Production of Canned Salmon, 1961-63 
1961 1962 1963 
Species — 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cases! $000 Cases! $000 Cases! $000 
OT ky ae cr cor CI ERRORS Re Ie ae 95,385 2,050 134, 483 3,025 119,190 2,547 
Coho. 42:4... enw ee Paes... asides 241,379 8,634 187,735 6, 886 157, 481 5,478 
Ac oe ae eC ir ose dhee 661, 291 16,767 1,188, 662 30, 337 757, 453 17, 863 
SOGKEYO! PI borne taveee Pe oes 398, 204 18,468 297,717 15,344 158,375 8,325 
8 PU Gresiaselesataerd tite gate oats oie Mees 7,921 202 7,175 186 10,000 230 
SHECELN OUTING le Sree ern ie amie 979 30 814 23 172 21 
POURS erent sce cancer 1,405,159 46,151 1,816,586 55,801 1,203,271 34,464 
148 Ib. 
6.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets and Fish Blocks, 1961-63 
1961 1962 1963 
Area and Species 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
000 lb. $000 ’000 lb. $000 000 lb. $000 
Newfoundland di. 2.cetis tee Been 64,009 14,445 72,179 16,780 717,827 18,897 
GG las Say Ppa eee oN oe 38,309 7,967 41,801 9,136 47,359 11,050 
Haddock. Hey. Seay ret oh cee 11,129 2,619 11,499 2,769 4,225 1,229 
ROC fis hh rh ric ents closes hg stele Sed 6,976 1,592 9,851 2,342 13,093 2,920 
IU SiGe tee Ree RNe REO Oe 6,992 2,131 8,105 2,326 12,016 3,444 
COURSE SM Oe ee 603 136 923 207 1,134 254 
AVIATIGUNGS ore rece cre ec cere oes. 75,940 17,870 77,978 19,550 81,334 19,920 
Cod Rtas Paket Aes Seen GS 25,989 5,522 32,457 7,253 30, 202 6,630 
NS Eo (above) eee oe ers ae aT CIS ny 19, 885 5,468 16,743 5,088 18,010 5,361 
Red fishmene teenie temo tts << 6, 423 1,400 4,260 1,397 6,501 1,614 
Plat iisbh ites ck ee ets od ek 5 rene 13,355 3,778 12,414 3,828 13,820 4,206 
(Od ato See ee eee 10,288 1,702 12,104 1,984 12,801 2,109 
Cue eCards. Mare on byersrsceis vial vore 14,012 2,909 15,659 3,080 16,442 3,482 
(COM cee rrerdsiteanocl ear ciaere ates ioe ors 10,415 2,102 12,238 2,360 12,010 2,416 
Others irate tee laa oee 3,597 807 3,421 720 4,432 1,066 
Totals, Atlantic Coast............. 153,961 35,224 165,816 39,410 175,603 42,300 
(Bias ep ey, See eee 74,713 15,591 86, 496 18,749 89,571 20,096 
EAA COCKS rt cbt tie sc es evens 31,119 8,112 28,358 7,883 22,461 6,644 
Red fishiys, MP IE kelelndeeeek 15,327 3,367 16,079 4,106 22,059 5,069 
UALS ec mecca de eee aeeuacs, casuspcs eee? 21,750 6,274 21,725 6, 461 27,439 8,086 
OTH Or errs ie Oe ae rok hiker eioe 11,052 1,880 13,158 2,211 14,073 2,405 


PART II.—FURS 
Section 1.—The Fur Industry* 


The value of raw furs produced in Canada in the season 1963-64 amounted to 
$35,259,426, or slightly less than one tenth of the value of world production of this com- 
modity; Canada produces around one twelfth of the total world value of ranched mink 


pelts and about one quarter of the world’s wild furs. 
therefore very important in the world fur industry. 


Canadian raw fur production is 


* Prepared by A. Stewart, Production and Marketing Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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A large proportion of the Canadian raw fur output is exported, the principal varieties 
being mink, beaver, seal and muskrat; the value of raw furs exported in the 1963-64 season 
was $30,159,312. During the same period, raw furs worth $21,509,586 were imported, 
such imports consisting mainly of mink, Persian lamb, fox and muskrat. 


Fur Trapping.— Despite a long period of intensive trapping, the numbers of wild fur 
bearers in Canada have been well maintained and production of many varieties is greater 
now than in 1919 when fur statistics were commenced. Some species have adjusted to life 
in partly settled areas and each year substantial catches of beaver, muskrat, mink, raccoon, 
squirrel and wolf are made in areas of mixed farm and bush land. However, for lynx, 
marten, fisher, otter and other wilderness varieties, the northward advance of settlement 
has moved back the frontier so that the principal trapping grounds now lie in the northern 
portions of the provinces and in the Northwest Territories. Of prime importance in main- 
taining the numbers of fur bearers have been the conservation and management policies 
instituted by the federal and provincial governments which include the establishment of 
wildlife preserves, parks and sanctuaries. The length of the trapping period is controlled 
and, where necessary, closed seasons are imposed for the protection of scarce species. 


An estimated 50,000 Canadians participate annually in fur trapping activities which 
in recent seasons have yielded an average revenue of approximately $12,000,000. With 
the exception, mainly, of native Indians and Eskimos in the more remote northern areas, 
few trappers now depend solely on trapline earnings for their livelihood. The modern 
trapper usually is a full-time or part-time wage-earner who carries on his trapping activities 
during weekends or off seasons. The reason for the decline in the popularity of fur trapping 
as a full-time occupation lies in the economics of the industry wherein returns from the 
trapping operation have not kept pace with rising commodity prices. The average prices 
realized for most of the principal varieties of wild furs were higher during the period 1920-30 
than in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s; this, without taking into account the decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar since that time. Reasons for the failure of the fur industry 
to grow with the economy are deep-seated and mainly beyond the power of the trapper to 
correct. During the 1950’s a fashion swing toward short-haired furs, principally mink, 
resulted in a sharp decrease in the demand and consequently the prices realized for many of 
the previously important varieties such as lynx, fox and wolf. Returns for marten and for 
muskrat—the latter one of the bread-and-butter furs of trappers in all areas—also declined 
sharply during this period. However, the long-haired furs now appear to be staging a 
comeback; in the 1964-65 season there was a revival of demand for many of the neglected 
varieties and a corresponding improvement in returns accruing to the trapper. 


Fur Farming.—Up to the end of the nineteenth century almost all Canadian furs 
were taken from the wilds. However, around 1890 the raising of fur bearing animals 
under domestic conditions was started and has since grown until, in the 1963-64 season, fur 
farm production accounted for 62.9 p.c. of the total value of Canadian fur production. The 
advantages of farm production include the ability to practise quality control and selective 
breeding. Also, the pelts of ranch-raised fur bearers may be harvested when both quality 
and colour are at their peak. Through trial and error it was found that some animals, 
notably fox, mink and chinchilla, adapted well to production in captivity. 


Fox.—During the period from around 1890 until 1945, the raising of silver foxes on 
Canadian farms was a thriving industry, with production in the peak year of 1939 amounting 
to 240,827 pelts. After 1945, increasing world production coupled with the fashion swing 
away from long-haired furs weakened the market so that returns to producers were often 
lower than production costs and production fell off rapidly. In the 1963-64 season, 837 
pelts were marketed by Canadian producers at the estimated average value per pelt of 
$12.50. Ironically enough, in view of the comparatively small number of pelts available, 
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a strong demand developed during 1964 for silver and mutation fox furs. Price realizations 
reflected this interest and in recent fur auctions returns were the highest in almost twenty 
years. It remains to be seen whether this demand will be sustained. 


Mink.—In 1963 the production of 1,390,139 mink pelts from 1,475 Canadian farms 
accounted for 99.1 p.c. of the value of fur farm production. This industry is carried on in 
all the provinces, the principal producers, in order of importance, being Ontario, British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Alberta. The following figures indicate the growth of the 
industry since 1930:— 


Pelt Average Pelt Average 


Year Production Realization Year Production Realization 
No. $ No. $ 
TOSOGAEN Sua ele sees 3, 284 10.52 1S oaNrrot anes nan DoS 786 , 760 20.07 
ROSS Wiehe eases eee ee 30,558 10.58 19602. Prssloserees sedie 1, 203, 853 14.03 
A983 Ocoee ot eats sezenne 229, 202 9.64 DOG LEY as Ad fers aleve ws 1,271,449 14.50 
DA, ssetstoc ens th chery raptors 255, 968 21.51 LOG25, each Ie, bted i.e 1,295,672 15.13 
CR Ban eee 589,352 17.08 ECS eae ery Ie, A 1,390, 139 15.82 


Initially, all ranched mink were brown or dark brown in colour, produced through 
crosses of various strains of wild mink. However, around 1936 the first colour mutation 
occurred—the Silverblu or Platinum, produced from conventional dark brown parents. 
This mutation was quickly followed by others and breeders soon learned to produce new 
exciting colours, so that today there exist more than 200 shades, including variations of 
basic colours. The wide range of natural colours available in mink has been a major factor 
in the continued popularity of this fur. 


The raising of mink has developed into a specialized business. The successful rancher 
must have a thorough knowledge of his animals’ habits and requirements. Mink must be 
fed a carefully prepared diet tailored to meet the varying demands of the breeding, growing 
and furring-out seasons. Also, a sound understanding of the complex field of genetics is 
required for selective breeding programs through which new shades may be produced and 
breeding herds improved. Most of the pelts produced today are far superior in size, colour 
and quality to those produced in the early days of the industry. Diseases of mink have 
been the subject of considerable research at universities and at the Canada Department of 
Agriculture Experimental Fur Farm at Summerside, P.E.I. As a result of findings, most 
mink farmers carry out programs of preventive vaccination for control of the major diseases. 


Although mink has long remained the dominant fur of the industry, steadily increasing 
world production of mink pelts has resulted, in recent years, in lower auction realizations. 
Improved ranching practices and the use of labour-saving devices have enabled producers 
to operate more efficiently and have helped to mitigate the worst effects of the profit squeeze 
occasioned by reduced returns and rising costs of operation. On early mink farms the mink 
were raised in individual pens in the open. Feed and water had to be carried to the mink 
and this limited to around 300 the number of animals that could be cared for by one opera- 
tor. Today mink are raised in roofed structures with more or less open sides, housing up 
to several thousand animals each, and most modern operations use automatic watering and 
powered feeding systems. 


Most Canadian mink ranchers are members of the Canada Mink Breeders’ Association, 
which promotes Canadian ranched mink in the domestic and foreign markets and works 
closely with fur auction outlets in formulating plans for marketing the annual pelt crop. 
Funds for advertising and for promotional undertakings are obtained through a deduction 
of 14 p.c. of the sales price of all members’ pelts sold at auction. 


Chinchilla.—Chinchillas are being raised successfully in all provinces, the principal 
producers in 1963, in order of importance, being Ontario, British Columbia, Alberta and 
Quebec. Although chinchillas adapt well to raising under domestic conditions, this is a 
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comparatively new industry and additional research is required on many aspects of the 
business. The following figures show the production of chinchilla pelts in Canada since 
1954:— 


Pelt Average Pelt Average 
Year Production Realization Year Production Realization 

No. $ No. $ 
IE sinBesogsdooddoos 1,460 23.45 1959.5. cies ciele sole - aisles 8,558 13.17 
ity, sas acoosonqacoaar 1,742 27.50 EOGO SS creicteteloie) lars areieiessye 9,067 13.06 
DOG stars pneraterareisrerelsssisiei.= 2,705 9.65 MEW oc 9 dacanenaagnns 10,559 14.07 
itiGansdoncnopcadoent 4,701 13.84 NOG 2 netereiaisleleletsloratergeisiole 11,193 13.56 
LOGS. (ects /« eteiwiaiotasnte's 8,336 13.43 TQ GS cee nciele © aiiaieaisteiost 12,308 14.04 


Fur Marketing.—Canadian furs are traditionally marketed in the raw state, being 
sold through competitive bidding in eight fur auction houses located in various parts of the 
country. Some Canadian ranched mink are also marketed in New York and substantial 
quantities of wild furs are sold in London, England. The fact that the pelts are sold raw, 
or unprocessed, facilitates their entry into the many countries that maintain tariffs on 
imports of dressed furs. Buyers from many countries attend the Canadian auctions, 
purchasing for their own accounts or acting as representatives of firms anywhere in the 
world. Recently there has been increasing participation in Canadian auctions by buyers 
from all the major European countries and their purchases of fine quality furs have con- 
tributed materially to the success of the fur auctions. However, the United States and 
Britain are the best customers for Canadian furs, although much of the merchandise taken 
by these countries is re-exported to unknown destinations (see p. 640). 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resource Management 


Most of the fur resources of the provinces of Canada are under the administration of 
the respective provincial governments. Exceptions include those resources within the 
boundaries of the National Parks and the Indian reserves, and the fur resources of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, all of which are under the administration of the Federal 
Government. The Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources is responsible for all Federal Government interests in wildlife resources 
except for those related to Indian affairs, which are administered by the Indian Affairs 
Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. The Canadian Wildlife 
Service co-operates with provincial governments and other agencies concerned and handles 
federal interests in relevant national and international problems (see pp. 33-34). Pro- 
vincial fur resource management practices are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—One of the most important steps taken recently by the Wildlife 
Division of the Newfoundland Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources in fur 
resource management was the setting up of experimental beaver traplines on the Avalon 
and Burin Peninsulas. This system will be extended in 1965 to cover all fur bearers in 
other areas of the Island of Newfoundland. In the 1930’s and 1940’s beaver were trans- 
planted from areas of high density to areas where there were few or no beaver and these 
transplants have resulted in fairly good beaver populations throughout most of the Island. 
The trapper is required to locate a minimum of five active beaver lodges before applying 
for permission to trap in trapline areas. His finds must be confirmed by a wildlife officer 
and he must trap according to regulations and agree to provide required information and 
certain organs for research purposes. This system has been quite successful in the seasons 
it has been in operation and it should eventually produce a relatively small number of 
trappers who will in effect be fur bearer managers, since the maintenance of a trapline will 
depend on the individual’s care and attention to good management practices. 


Generally, Newfoundland trapping regulations provide limited open seasons for most 
species. On the Island these include muskrat, otter, beaver and mink and in Labrador they 
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include beaver, mink, marten, muskrat, otter, fisher and Arctic fox. Trapping of other 
foxes, lynx and weasel is permitted throughout the year in the whole province and wolves 
and wolverines may be trapped throughout the year in Labrador. ~ 


It is interesting to note that the mink population on the Island has developed from 
fur farm escapes and is therefore concentrated in the fur farm areas of Avalon Peninsula, 
Springdale and Corner Brook. The first mink trapping season was declared in 1958. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia’s wild fur bearers include beaver, muskrat, mink, otter, 
fox, raccoon and weasel and the trapping of these animals provides supplementary income 
for several thousand persons who harvest from $100,000 to $200,000 worth of wild furs 
each year. The value, of course, depends on the numbers of each fur species available and 
on fur prices, both being subject to marked variations from year to year. 


The beaver, once almost extinct in the province, is now the most valuable fur bearer 
taken. A $2 licence is required by residents to trap a limited number of beavers (five to 
ten) during the approximately six-week season beginning Nov. 1. No licence is required 
to trap other fur bearers, although a royalty must be paid to the province for each pelt 
exported. These animals may be taken between Noy. 1 and Dec. 14. 


Beaver research is at present being carried on in Nova Scotia to increase knowledge 
of this valuable animal as a preparation for better management of its population. Be- 
haviour, feeding, movement and reproduction studies are being conducted near the Tobeatic 
Sanctuary in western Nova Scotia, in Cumberland County in the eastern part of the province 
and in an enclosed area in Queens County. In addition, data on size, age, parasites and 
diseases are collected from beaver carcasses taken by trappers in all parts of the province. 


Several trappers’ associations have been started throughout the province so that the 
men closest to the fur resource may have some say in its wise use and management. These 
groups can also assist in ensuring proper handling and marketing of the raw furs and in 
up-grading quality, thus commanding good market prices. 


New Brunswick.—A fur management program is now under way in New Brunswick. 
The first investigation concerns the muskrat and is being conducted in the estuary of the 
St. John River, one of the better muskrat areas in the province. For many years an 
open season on muskrat has been held in the spring. Management investigation will soon 
be extended to the beaver. This animal was protected against trapping for about 20 years 
until the first open season was declared in 1946. As a result, the beaver has made a re- 
markable recovery and there has been an open season each year since 1951, the annual 
take averaging about 7,500 pelts. It is now thought that, if heavier trapping is not done, 
there will soon be cause for concern over beaver damage to farms and woodlots, highways 
and railways. 

The trapping of fisher and marten was permitted during the 1964-65 trapping season. 
These animals are found mainly in the northern part of the province but their numbers 
appear to be increasing and they are gradually working their way southward. Mink and 
otter are not abundant but in the two-month fall trapping season the catches average from 
1,500 to 2,000 and from 200 to 250, respectively. In 1963-64, 3,279 trapping licences were 
issued. 

Provincial legislation enables quick changes to be made in trapping seasons; thus, 
the autumn benefit of available fur may be utilized by a trapper or a closed season es- 
tablished on any fur bearer showing signs of serious depletion in numbers. A summary of 
trapping laws, which includes information on how the different pelts should be handled 
to receive the best price, is available from the Fish and Wildlife Branch of the Department 
of Lands and Mines. 


Quebec.—The fur trade has been of considerable importance in Quebec since the 
beginning of New France and the province has remained in the forefront of fur producers. 
The principal native species, in order of importance, are beaver, mink, muskrat, hair-seal, 
otter, lynx and marten. 
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Management of wild fur bearers began in 1932 with the establishment by an official 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company of a privately leased reserve at Rupert House. The 
administration of this reserve passed to the Hudson’s Bay Company and a second con- 
cession, at Nottoway, was granted to the Company in 1938. Strict conservation practices 
were enforced in these two reserves with such success that the provincial government took 
over their management and has since added steadily to the area of Crown lands set aside 
for Indian trappers. At present, 12 reserves are under conservation: Rupert House, 
7,500 sq. miles (1932); Nottoway, 11,300 sq. miles (1938); Vieux Comptoir, 30,000 sq. miles 
(1941); Peribonca, 12,600 sq. miles (1941); Fort George, 17,700 sq. miles (1942); Abitibi, 
6,000 sq. miles (1943); Great Victoria Lake, 6,300 sq. miles (1948); Mistassini, 50,000 sq. 
miles (1948); Manouane, 5,000 sq. miles (1951); Roberval, 20,000 sq. miles (1951); Bersimis, 
21,000 sq. miles (1951); and Saguenay, 140,000 sq. miles (1955). The number of beaver 
pelts alone taken from these reserves in the year ended Mar. 31, 1965 was 16,065, having 
a value of $212,201. 


In 1945, a separate system of registered lands for white trappers was set up in the 
areas of Abitibi East, Abitibi West, Rouyn-Noranda, Témiscamingue, Pontiac and part of 
Saguenay County. Each leaseholder is granted exclusive trapping rights on his assigned 
land and each is subject to strict regulation. The trapping of fur bearers, other than 
beaver, is not restricted on either the reserves or the registered lands except for a general 
regulation concerning the protection of animals and the fixing of catch limits. Recently, 
biological research has been undertaken to assess the results of this system. 


In 1964-65, the value of the catch of wild furs in Quebec amounted to $2,569,471—a 
fraction of the value of the finished product. 


Ontario.—Legislation for the management of wild fur bearers had its beginning in 
Ontario with the setting of seasons in 1860 by an Act of Upper Canada. However, 32 
years passed before there was any field staff to enforce the regulations and then began an 
era of restrictive legislation to protect species threatened by the earlier exploitation. 
Progress beyond the restrictive enforcement of open and closed seasons has come about 
only in the past 20 or 30 years. The first steps in this direction involved the setting aside 
of special Indian hunting areas in which non-Indians were not allowed to trap. 


The registered trapline system was introduced in 1935 on a very small scale. This 
system is based on government recognition of the desirability of full utilization of the 
resource and the more efficient management that results when one individual enjoys the 
exclusive right to trap on such an area. In its early stages, surveyed townships were as- 
signed as trapline areas but more explicit trapline boundaries, established in 1947-48, now 
cover the province and mostly follow natural physiographical features. At the same time, 
resident traplines were established in areas of patented land, which means most of southern 
Ontario; these are blocks of land on which trappers are licensed to trap, providing they 
make their own written agreements with the landowners. Trapline licences are renewable 
annually as long as the trapper meets the conditions of the regulations and continues to 
trap. Trappers may sell the equipment and improvements they have made on their lines 
and so have a vested interest in their traplines. 


In full realization that fur is a natural resource that cannot in nature be stockpiled, 
and is harvested on a commercial basis only, the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
has assisted the Ontario Trappers’ Association to establish their fur auction at North Bay. 
This allows the trappers to sell furs on a competitive market and realize their full value. 


Much valuable research has been carried out on fur bearers, with present emphasis 
on beaver and otter. Transplantings have been successfully carried out to speed the 
recovery of reduced populations, particularly with beaver. A new aging technique was 
perfected for beaver in 1964 and an aerial beaver survey technique was developed recently. 
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Manitoba.—Trading in furs is Manitoba’s oldest industry and the province produces 
some of the finest pelts on the world markets. The annual value of production varies 
widely, depending both on the cyclic abundance of fur bearing animals and on world 
prices for the pelts produced. 


As the northern portion of Manitoba became more accessible following construction 
of the Hudson Bay Railway to Churchill, competition for fur and for trapping grounds 
became so severe that the fur resources were sadly depleted. In 1940, Manitoba started 
a program of trapline registration. The program provided security of tenure to individuals 
or community groups of trappers, weeded out the part-time trappers and changed harvesting 
of wild fur from fur mining to wild fur farming. At that time beaver were a rarity and a 
series of closed seasons had been declared. Since then, beaver have increased steadily and 
53,963 pelts were harvested in the 1963-64 season. Within the past decade new records 
in the production of muskrat, beaver, mink, lynx, fisher and otter have been set for this 
century. 


The wild fur industry is still of economic importance in the province, and particularly 
so for northern residents, both white and native. A program of trapper education, 
inaugurated in 1957 and designed to improve the general handling of furs by trappers and 
at the same time achieve a certain measure of standardization in pelt care, has shown 
gratifying results. It has been expanded to include improved trapping methods and the 
use of humane trap sets; a booklet, The Trapper’s Guide, is available from the Wildlife 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. 


Manitoba has been working in close co-operation with federal and other provincial 
agencies in the promotion of quality furs by contributing a collection of representative 
wild furs for exhibit at the more important European fairs. 


Saskatchewan.—Before the introduction of Saskatchewan’s fur conservation and 
development program, little was done to control the trapping of beaver and muskrat. 
During open seasons, trappers took every pelt available and then the season had to be 
closed the following year in hope of natural population build-up. This ‘feast and famine” 
policy had a disastrous effect on both the fur resources and the livelihood of trappers. 
Few trappers had exclusive rights to specific areas and most of them were unable to establish 
permanent homes in communities. Poaching was common practice and there was little 
economic security. Beaver began declining steadily after World War I and this affected 
the habitat for other fur bearers as well. 


In 1944, the Saskatchewan Government set up a committee to study trapping prob- 
lems and the following year the South Saskatchewan Muskrat Trapping Program was 
instituted. Under this plan, individuals received exclusive rights to trap on definite land 
locations. Owners and occupants received first consideration, with special priority given 
to Indians and metis on Crown lands. Muskrat quotas were established to assure con- 
tinuing populations, and marketing of pelts under government supervision was instituted. 


In 1946, under federal-provincial agreement, all Crown lands north of the 53rd parallel 
were set up as the Northern Fur Conservation Block. Up to $50,000 a year was to be 
expended over the following ten years to establish and administer conservation areas, 
purchase equipment, pay salaries of personnel, transplant live beaver and build dams; 
the Federal Government agreed to assume 60 p.c. of the cost and the province the re- 
mainder. A Fur Advisory Committee, with representation from the provincial Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and the federal Indian Affairs Branch was set up to supervise 
the program. Organization of conservation areas was left to the trappers. Five-man 
councils were elected in all districts, with Indian, metis and white trappers sharing privi- 
leges, obligations and responsibilities on an equal basis. Conservation measures and 
licensing regulations were initiated. In 1956 the agreement was extended for another ten 
years with minor changes and in 1962 a co-ordinating body was set up by the Fur Advisory 
Committee to promote better communications and understanding of the fur program. 
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Under the present fur program, security of trappers has been strengthened; fur bearer 
population, although still fluctuating to some extent, has through management reached a 
higher general level, particularly of beaver which is the most important fur animal, rivalled 
only by wild mink; quotas have put trapping on a sustained-yield basis; poaching has 
been almost eliminated; higher water levels resulting from the comeback of beaver have 
improved the habitat for other wildlife; and Indian and non-Indian trappers are sharing 
alike in the self-government of trapping areas and in fur management policies and pro- 
grams. 


Alberta.—Meetings under the auspices of the Fish and Wildlife Division of the 
provincial Department of Lands and Forests are held with trappers to advise them of im- 
proved methods of trapping and to help alleviate problems in trapping that arise from 
time to time. Studies are made by the biological staff of the Division regarding fur 
bearing animals, their habits and their habitat, and knowledge gained from these studies 
is passed on to the trapper. Pamphlets are distributed to trappers showing how and 
where to set traps, how to pelt the different fur bearing animals, and regulations in force. 
The Alberta Government submits pelts to the main fur exhibits in Canada and Europe, a 
policy that has increased the interest of foreign buyers in Alberta furs. 


Several legislative measures have been taken in the past few years. The spring 
beaver season has been shortened, as a result of which Alberta has been marketing a 
higher grade pelt. Investigations have shown that beaver pelts coming on prime bring 
a higher price than pelts going off prime and the main reason for this legislation was to per- 
suade trappers to trap beaver in winter when pelts are at their best. After protection 
for several years, a season on otter was established in 1964-65 on certain registered trapping 
areas. It is interesting to note that the number of otter pelts marketed with the open 
season was no larger than the number accidentally trapped previously. From this limited 
information it can be assumed that the otter population has not increased to any great 
extent. The prohibiting of mismanagement of registered trapping areas by holders, al- 
though only recently introduced, has had the effect of greatly increasing activity in trap- 
ping—areas have been taken away from persons holding them for investment and given 
to persons willing and able to trap, and borderline trappers have been forced to put more 
effort into trapping. It should be stated that the present high price of pelts has helped to 
make this legislation effective. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia wild fur resource is administered by the 
Fish and Game Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Regulations 
are derived under authority of the Game Act and resource use is controlled under the reg- 
istered trapline system, in effect since 1926. Registered traplines are areas of Crown land 
allotted, for the purpose of trapping wild fur, to trappers who are resident in the province. 
Registration of a specific trapline is renewable on an annual basis by the trapper, subject 
to certain requirements of tenure aimed at conservation and sustained yield of fur species. 
Approximately 3,000 trappers are involved in provincial wild fur production, of whom one 
half are Indians. 


The market value of wild fur produced during the fur harvest of 1963-64 was $763,562, 
beaver comprising 47 p.c., lynx 13 p.c. and wild mink 15 p.c. Pelts of muskrat, otter, 
marten, fisher, squirrel and weasel made up the remainder. The 1963-64 beaver harvest 
was the highest since 1923, numbering 26,638 pelts. 


Legislative measures entail a general shortening of the annual trapping season to 
restrict the harvesting of unseasonable pelts. Administrative emphasis is placed on the 
desirability of increasing the market value of the resource through improved pelt quality. 
The Branch is a member of the Canadian Fur Council. 
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Section 3.—Fur Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Fur Production and Trade* 


Total Fur Production.—Early records of raw fur production were confined to the 
decennial censuses when account was taken of the number and value of pelts obtained by 
trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced an annual survey of 
raw fur production. For a number of years the statistics were based on information 
supplied by the licensed fur trappers. More recently, annual statements based on royalties, 
export tax, etc., have been made available by the provincial game departments (except 
Prince Edward Island), and these statements are used in the preparation of the statistics 
issued annually by the Bureau. Figures for Prince Edward Island are based on returns 
supplied to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by fur dealers in that province. 


1.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced and Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1945-64 


Percentage Percentage 
Pelts Pelts & 
Year Ended a Vette) Year Ended pay alee 
June 30— Fur June 30— Y Sie 
Number Value Tanne Number Value Pacis 
$ $ 
1045p a cack Ave 6,994,686 | 31,001, 456 31 30,509,515 43 
1946s oy ae olote lets 7,593,416 | 43,870,541 30 28,051,746 56 
LOST ose: cota. 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 37 25,592,130 57 
TO4SRS Aon cate eee 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 37 26,335,109 60 
194988 eh sce aoe 9,902,790 | 22,899,882 33 25,800,555 62 
1QOO ore stash ates. 7,377,491 | 23,184,033 34 31,186,078 60 
NOSE PK totes 7,479,272 | 31,134,400 36 28,737,087 59 
195 265M. oca:a-ajn Sate 7,931,742 | 24,215,061 42 28,971,077 64 
1053 paciaeraiteh teed: 7,568,865 | 23,349, 680 43 31,943,418 62 
OE esr aecray ten AM Abed 6,274,727 | 19,287,522 49 35, 259, 426 63 


Ontario continues to lead the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 31 
p.c. of the total in the 1963-64 season. British Columbia followed with 15 p.c., Manitoba 
with 14 p.c., Alberta 13 p.c., Quebec 10 p.c., Saskatchewan 6 p.c., the Atlantic Provinces 
7 p.c., and the Yukon and Northwest Territories 4 p.c. 


* Prepared by the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced, by Province, Years Ended June 30, 1963 and 1964 


1963° 1964 
Province or Territory Percentage Percentage 
Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Total 
Value Value 
No. $ No. $ 
Newfoundland: fain. eee mictetnee bass 41,091 485,778 1.5 49 , 662 621,761 1.8 
Prince Edward Island..............+ 3,152 44,155 0.1 2,956 45,726 0.1 
INOW ANS CObIA Sac rcittasisissiers.e ae eeeeraars 84,263 | 1,003,258 on 104,144 | 1,378,014 3.9 
News Brinswickawacus-aeres mh. suet. 60, 227 310,114 1.0 46,006 244,284 0.7 
QUGHEG ts tee oy re earl a os realness 329,536 | 2,838,380 8.8 431,304 | 3,569,074 10.1 
OntarioeRs as ARE ae # 1,096,173 | 9,228,499 28.9 1,197,270 | 10,843,095 30.8 
MADICOD Ass vaca cnc Sadana scat «More. + 582,489 | 4,725,547 14.7 623,846 | 4,855,206 13.8 
DASKAVCHEWAISS ste... oe eae sea nee ios 610,901 | 2,636,765 8.3 460,075 | 2,263,529 6.4 
Alberts: .ticbcrat. bse ies head 1,409,692 | 4,411,280 13 54 891,683 | 4,738,541 13.4 
Brivis COLMMIDIA. css ce nese 6 aiceriess 601,424 | 5,324,135 16.7 450,635 | 5,365,066 15.2 
Wukonelerritorycstce tos tnitee ke 45,131 87,625 0.3 86,394 171,209 0.5 
Northwest Territories.............. 259,137 846, 420 2.6 218,694 | 1,163,000 3.3 
Canada c. 2eeOd. Jaap). os 5,123,395 | 31,943,418 4,562,768 | 35,259,426 


1 Totals include a few pelts and their values not allocated to a province or territory. 
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Wild Fur Production.—The principal kinds of wild fur pelts taken, according to 
their value in 1963-64, were beaver, mink, muskrat, otter, lynx, white fox, marten and 
squirrel. These eight kinds of pelts accounted for 95.6 p.c. of the total value of wild 
pelts produced. 


3.—Pelts of Wildlife Fur Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended 
June 30, 1963 and 1964 


Un eee eS ee 


1963 1964 
Kind 
pats | Total | Azer | pates | otal | Apia 
No. $ No. $ $ 
IBEe VMs jun tocone Coe oonee ae atar 388 989 409 1,175 2.87 
BG AT WLEUG ares orciose oie ele exsioiethele eletsiel eine 477 27,222 482 33, 082 68.63 
Bear, black or brown.........+.+-+- 8011 7,741 702 10,261 14.61 
BGa vere sicoe ccretetec sieiete hthisleleelsietarsiel- 436,780 | 5,449,452 463, 837 6,181,030 13.33 
Coyote or prairie wolf.............-+ 13,879 86, 266 19,366 118,990 6.14 
Exmine (weasel).......2--+-s-+5:+-- 144,808 116,736 124,079 99,701 0.80 
TBS IVGY> 5 sfereieteicrarsiovste entereteelonel statute iarete oie 6,254 70, 283 8,364 92,252 11.03 
WOXs DluSe. ae sincere sale cies mala eearcna 54 376 171 1,061 6.20 
WOX;(CLOSS ANG TEM n.« «oicsiewiera’s cicielsls's 15,198 70,718 19,214 83,761 4.36 
Hox, silver cn deste comrade aeaie aaieeraet: 734 3,904 293 1,695 5.78 
THOK As WiEAbOn sellers olereracetaieter siete cekete 9,880 143, 648 32,447 489,067 15.07 
Ox; NOb SPECHIGC yyateicls <feraistelleraiete lee 8 30 2 uy 3.50 
Tay TUXinte ees 0: crovatetersestahovoi stole laie. efoto ost epalanate 51,376 684, 446 36,197 529,674 14.63 
Warten o. srcciiestnnleesctices cin dela ei teartals 87, 432 310,046 49 , 664 439 , 033 8.84 
Minis 0h cies elctetehsroustete, fete rete oveters! alatole dee 134, 291 2,121,819 121, 459 1,971,186 16.23 
Miushorait a. 5 aerctaversiciaveroretersstrintelerexernmitre 1,392,282 1, 850, 963 1, 483,057 1,962,381 138i 
OGCOL ash Acetis ccapsievs wis lcuss, sioteneas hela 17,722 407,175 19,802 547, 286 27.64 
Bis Ditties ocrereevoletarare cic cacieacse Sareea 179, 260 84,610 143,873 53,393 0.37 
IRGKO6 ie) ed BABE bea Gnas eooder aebodr 27,953 66, 247 25,975 49,611 1.91 
crim Arete ties Meer rottiore Nevers, srerayalttsveiert 595 345 374 159 0.48 
Squirrel st akarsatas tetese le os sedes 1,338,930 653,379 653,175 379, 525 0.58 
Wild catiz, Sendecneseciasicic ao Fa Peet dicks 1,070 4,385 1,183 4,675 4.13 
Weolbicciccistaciateiprchersisets levers (oroya bois nePaauauye 656 9,258 1,474 24,067 16.33 
Wolveritie srctenniuaikticciceieetiias 257 3, 822 479 6,401 13.36 
Totals Aco dyanereteea relate 3,811,085 | 12,173,860 3,156,028 | 13,079,473 Wee 


1 Includes 86 grizzly bears. 


Fur Farm Production.—Mink now accounts for over 99 p.c. of the total value of 
fur farm production. In 1963 the number of mink pelts taken continued upward, reaching 
1,390,139 with a value of $21,989,675. The total number of all types of pelts taken was 
1,406,740 with a value of $22,179,953. 


On the whole, there was little change in the number of fur farms operating in 1963 
compared with 1962, some provinces reporting small increases and others small decreases. 
Although mink farms decreased in number from 1,505 to 1,475 in this comparison, the 
number of animals on those farms increased from 557,011 to 590,233. Chinchilla farms 
also decreased in number from 468 to 449 but the number of animals increased from 35,515 
to 39,882. In 1963, 206 farms raising nutria reported 7,155 animals and 42 farms raising 
fox had 785 animals; the number of nutria increased by 1,229 over 1962 and the number 
of fox decreased by 98. 
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4.—Fur Farms and Value of Pelts Produced Thereon, by Province, 1962 and 1963 


Fur Farms ‘ Value of Pelts 
at Year End Produced on Fur Farms 
Province a 
1962 1963 1962 1963 
No. No. $ $ 
iNewioundland esnesicecantnn nae erates erie reer’: 37 38 426,551 556, 053 
Prince Edward Island.....22222222.... IIE 15 1B 43,149 451165 
Nova Scotia. nfate ls oLeteieleraya eleva isis octet Got OheIe s diavecers’ oic'aars Pereve eon 106 120 903,654 1,246, 474 
NewabBranswieks 28-2. 3B BEN ob oan. chee od. Bake ee 31 33 88,935 85,691 
NueheorateMe weer eNO hee nee eee ieee deere hs 182 142 1,335, 404 1,488, 463 
Ontario Se Or Bo Ct Pat SOO eOG 5 Ho GO Geen a Ae ns teri 721 8161 5,786,231 6, 896, 1561 
MaNIEODG 1k aie ccc PBN hls once A RE vos ga ee. 207 199 3,099,042 3,118,543 
Sanlatchewantae. 088... 4seee Oss oct DE SEO cou te be 143 137 1,220,697 1,236,005 
UG 4. 008,828... st OU EIE.ck SLAG. 265 254 || 2)462/650 | 2,904/978 
BrutishiColumbinsgs. 2.24. G hens oo Meee aa cc och PR 408 405 4,401,778 4,601,504 
otalss. hc. aR E Rec. sc Pa Mba See 25115 25157 19, 769, 5582 225179,9532 


_ 1} Includes some nutria farms not previously contacted; thus, larger figures do not necessarily reflect an actual 
increase. 2 Includes some pelts not valued by province. 


5.—Number and Value of Pelts Produced on Fur Farms, by Kind, 1962 and 1963 


1962° 1963 
Kind 
Pelts Value Pelts Value 
No. $ No. $ 

OX rent ervey vay agevana corive arecec ors cstoratirovavararseavesranipinatomevoretounmereevis's 1,647 16,470 837 10,462 
ISIC bint Rant pee SCR Meiners Sheena Seen Siem 69 690 55 688 
Plat mumboesccnteecod tes oes MOOR ceewninwinsAen. 748 7,480 320 4,000 
SibVer eee os cok Sos cone SR Oe ee ae 753 7,530 409 5,112 
WaspecifiedAgeore: bE estBE Ss ek FI Oke 2 10 BE 77 770 53 662 
DURICE. DS Ree ISG. 8. Ses ERE PBR EE RI od 1,295,672 19,593,300 1,390,139 21,989,675 
SCAN ATUAER, ALG. size dhorerororarcterssorn acre PAS ce oh aA 221,568 4,005,949 263,173 5,387,153 
GQLOy ee Re ROS sce SE OE Bb 8R 44,974 586, 462 49,518 607, 585 
Darks blaswerongs fay. SaNSs Oe ee cons hu dd 95, 853 1,358, 238 75,912 1,093, 893 
TEA tD]O CT, pa) pee Fe eee Ste Oe ae a 253, 634 4,012,490 274,047 4,028,491 

STO Waals HR Seiesrersyet cROR Re o eh SD A e wrareercto Sd 437,129 6, 089, 208 463,052 7,214,350 
IBS ge 524. BSR LPO baa ROR LEL sisrorste Te Qboicheete dle 176,608 2,719,763 204,311 2,901,216 
DWE Le wie cee nse eer es acne Sem inno cea canes 65, 906 821,190 60, 126 756, 987 
Chinchilla 1, 605. Ay... 5.8 BSR o4 50k RRR eRe wn 11,193 151,755 12,308 172,748 
IN UT IR BG Pave he cio sols cds Sowh oct RRR) oh 3,703 7,406 3,411 6,822 
Motalshycsct seas 05 Ee POS 1,312,310 19, 769,558 1,406,740 225179, 953 


1 Includes pelts not allocated by type. 


Exports and Imports.—The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is mostly 
in undressed furs, the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming 
into Canada being a comparatively small proportion of the total. Canadian fur exports 
consist largely of those produced in greatest abundance, mink being by far the most 
valuable followed by beaver, seal, muskrat, fox, dressed raccoon and squirrel. Mink, 
Persian lamb, dressed seal, fox, muskrat and raccoon make up a large part of the imports. 
Exports and imports of furs, undressed, dressed and manufactured, to and from Britain, 
the United States and all countries, are given for the years 1963 and 1964 in Table 6. 
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6.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1963 and 1964 


1963 1964 
Kind of Fur ne United All sek United All 
Britain States Countries | States | Countries 
tae tae tet lb es El Se SS Se 
Exports 
fn ee ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
1BYeCh Ys Wy AAIGOGO OCIS COUNT EO MOL 0000 1,138,007 2,727,055 5, 597,822 1,165,024 2,366,978 5,218, 665 
G@inChills see aoe oielereiere e s-ale cuatleiel 1 1 1 360 231,262 248,957 
Ermine Or weasel. ..-....sc0susee- 113,133 9,516 123,702 158,020 14,736 182,474 
MST ie clea oy ofe etersicvele ote (oy a/arerestetetese 33,755 31,854 90, 488 54,774 44,909 119, 883 
Fox, all types......ceeceseeeeceees 15,408 610,427 660,739 9,058 586,018 686, 273 
1Diaid GaQOnR ESOC OU ROUDUODECOOLNDS 74,201 714,616 794,183 213,676 212,096 458,653 
IVE YEON eras stele < cietelalole) Srofeia.s slate (n:otatst «ze 97,787 366, 864 469, 637 123,415 392,910 521,996 
ING Tree sieks @ eseyerebsieusschuiaieleiesstniexsterecex 2,625,253 | 15,628,836 | 20,627,097 2,027,316 | 12,501,003 17,560,350 
MWitis kere tas sles iecis ccclewseicw oleh ersisa e's 1,066,767 86,371 1,357,758 1,289,335 47,009 1,464,308 
IO GEGT ae eee raters orcte fo efatetetalatels «icles oistatohote 1,686 69, 923 118,240 22,141 74,970 162,777 
IRN} 0) Rn Geran OUBOGUOCUODEUOOCOMOR 38, 234 13,655 55,237 1,225 32,577 55,596 
EVA CCOOMenisaietevereisisieioisialoeisislecale!stoierel> 1,357 39,439 45,398 5,942 30,688 37, 702 
eye ada GAH GUD GO COODMUOU EOOnOn cs 1 1 1 1,739,643 134, 963 2,766,298 
Shing E connonoacendonaudace Gacun 614, 220 5,280 619,998 539,410 2,372 543, 209 
IWVOLEetemtatereitiinre eleiclolelanstisisiers erereinia inte 1 1 1 16,201 127,151 143, 352 
CORTON er niece te Sater serious 37,762 353, 894 426,005 48 , 843 74,717 157,106 
Dressed— 
INGrirads Pevenersstavclehetete vevelsversretavavorartiererrielete 50,471 38,180 285,071 32,826 48,717 444,970 
SERA CCO OU at er rears e cle evietelslaisecioterelerale — 1,268, 484 1, 268, 964 _— 615,179 615,179 
Fur plates, mats, etc..........0.+- _ 3,692 26, 087 850 24,173 45,738 
OCHO Sartre cis ies 6 vie resele'sheters etal ecnts 60, 337 2,056, 859 3,126,575 169, 649 1,265,325 2,378,032 
Mamita cine dd sate steteieretelereleioictere esters 1,142,714 472,876 4,074, 851 2,182,022 669, 436 6,227,931 
Motalsic co trtecte se ake sasere 7,111,092 | 24,497,821 | 39,767,852 || 9,799,730 | 19, 497,189 | 40,039,449 
eS? ae oe a ee ee 
Imports 
- ot eee ee a ee SS ee 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ 
Undressed— 
China and Jap mink............... 71,767 2,975 578,758 _ 2,767 244,085 
| Wor a ween ser.o ce SOO mtn COLO CD 568, 458 201, 826 1,187,548 541,411 284,229 1,202,954 
WNOLInS kiya aise sieloeiiceteelnis;s) 2 nererreots 64, 264 13, 630 504,217 19,598 14,500 167,716 
Eta omer. cre cleat teretotolets os olaiorereictens 1,247,581 3,362,996 7,979,477 1,553, 141 3,088,728 8,788,275 
IY Ring) eRe RO OOOCOOOBEE TOORl on 4,943 904, 804 912,101 — 811, 412 811,412 
Persian lamb: Aepereatdes. evs lees 2,168,596 2,785,256 6,588,900 862,001 1,968,927 5,356,324 
EUSA Dp Lo atio sc scisie oicbaretatete tess losses othe tistetete 304 145,001 223,257 _— 153, 956 207,399 
AVACCOON a veel cleteletetent:> sisis che's eared — 1,304,984 | 1,306,633 — 785,798 785,798 
Squirrels. sos wcgecieme sinc elle aces 49, 202 16,146 71,960 29,354 4,883 53,818 
OG OR hs ccs re Seteteeteretere a «rs hoiesteriole 115, 442 1,264,919 1,559,244 181,528 1,321,925 1,735, 673 
Dressed— 
Hatters’ furs..............+sseee: 19,650 199,938 697,821 1,258 169,730 506, 676 
Mink sie elm slein's/¢ieimieies git */sieieinsmmaiels 1 1 1 650 567,906 593,116 
Lita 0] 0) RRR AG IO GOO DACERAO OR GaODOOn 950 25,122 67, 845 1 1 1 
Sealioreoecreeinacaneemrsiee ar 1 1 1 25,674 2,772,883 2,872,792 
Sheepiand lamb... secs. scl sian nels 9,257 178,371 225,617 67,186 103, 841 391, 637 
Fur plates, mats, etc.............. 11,238 596, 784 824, 806 16,382 421,640 583,016 
Other erie ene cess settee 217,009 2,756,779 3,383,580 55, 928 517,303 815, 902 
Manufactured mentcircmvele steisterstcere ale 11,238 596, 784 824, 806 17,936 141, 586 191,531 
Motals se. cw sacs eactce 4,559,899 | 14,356,265 | 26,936,570 || 3,372,047 | 13,132,014 25,308,124 


ee ee ee 


1 Included in ‘‘Other’’. 


Subsection 2.—The Fur Processing Industry 


The rather general term “fur processing” includes the fur dressing and dyeing industry 
and the fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or dyeing of pelts 
on a custom basis and the latter is a manufacturing industry that makes up fur goods such 
as coats, scarves and gloves. 
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In the 1962 survey, as fully explained in Chapter XVI on Manufactures, a change was 
made in the “‘total activity” approach and this new concept was also reflected in the 1961 
data. Tables 7 and 8 give selected statistics on the new basis for 1961-63. In 1963, the 
number of skins treated was 5,738,549, of which mink comprised 29 p.c., muskrat 19 p.c., 
Persian and other types of lamb 13 p.c., raccoon 10 p.c., sheep, shearling and other types 
of sheep 9 p.c. and all other types of skins 20 p.c. 


%.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Dressing and Dyeing Industry, 1961-63 


Item 1961 1962 1963 

Eistablah ments yy. acccnciis ee ceieverh oterslatvalersislalernictelo)o elects sevviei aera No. 15 19 18 
Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— 

i EA PE ons 4 See CHAO DON Sone DOO on anouoterneee nrc No. 102 92 vp 

MPOTR IGS Sree ee ects tres erm aretel elt ora nrareveatenaieiaf ove avatar vj ctaiecstelecanetsteleys ss 17 25 25 

SA Bia S900 hacemos CLA MBE DOt BOD aD Noon cOUDaGa eae ar $ 651,685 739,276 648, 879 
Production and Related Employees— 

Malo x 2c rete tte Yorn eis wialeateis ele loreierdlajarerelape Saves s 75,51 No. 747 781 763 

Wernales, . semvorele con a. olan easter tebe tolershs inter are staranierare et aistets i 131 137 136 

A iftige sh helt Sho Sono sade Tn iC OpU Cade Hneneb OCS Cee ORO BmEO $ 3,178,219 3,209, 152 3,368, 466 
Cost of materials used in manufacturing...............-+0.++--> $ 1,265, 565 1,586, 469 1,530, 371 
Pelts. treated |e oii. ae eae at rctee te terete caine cleteis etbisate eta ete eae No. 6, 740,325 6,229, 747 5,738,549 
Amount received for treatment of furs and other manufacturing 

TOVOMUCL sc ae eee aaa iss oat eiejale a orarele ere oir e/sigjaieiainie’eve. s]ai8 ars}>' $ 6, 833, 867 7,143, 496 7,013,118 


The shipments of ladies’ fur coats, including boleros and jackets, by all industries, in 
1963 numbered 129,060 and were valued at $39,621,000. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Goods Industry, 1961-63 


Item 1961 1962 1963 

BESS Gea 00 LIS ETAT LOE i crctec es cases osetia nceceratore wcareteslelolosrre(oleloverb ia) Misi she/oleinss rete No. 444 429 419 
Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— 

IFS je, See oto IRE BRO SAA OSC UCRR noo coon pena ciann No. 598 496 461 

Nernaléserm. 2ee co RGet <OisLeee a esate Rade Sebo Sifesels ‘4 204 179 174 

STA ETS C81 (a Ine On Oe mininn GOOG 0 abo. Sota ooo $ 3,544, 888 3,310,355 3,448,066 
Production and Related Employees— 

1 EA Gy Bee: AOR Sane Cann noob g Oeton ABs SpE ae DOOR. Cory tho No. 1,800 1,712 1,500 

FH GTAAION ea tne ice tree ca tes eaitalele aelaneecsieg as eels acter $f 1,133 928 813 

Wages paid ries... aise! cies olels anv tl es weele chine edie e eles sales sivie $ 9,759,310 9,342,619 8,987,115 
Cost of materials used in manufacturing.............0-++00+200 $ 37,261,574 36,369,045 38,405, 020 
Value of factory shipments and other manufacturing revenue... $ 60,118,411 58,089, 700 59,912,851 
PetalirOventlG...2 « Stes dass clele <ceee aalal- otlelel eiofetovalele wlelsvele, vlelelsslare ere $ 63, 439,305 61,114,712 61,946, 676 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Electric Power Development 


Subsection 1.—Historical and Current Trends in Power Development 


Electric power development in Canada has undergone remarkable and sustained 
growth since the beginning of the century. From a modest 133,000 kw. of generating 
capacity installed at the end of 1900, Canada’s installed hydro capacity rose to over 
20,300,000 kw. by the end of 1964, and thermal capacity to almost 7,000,000 kw. 


The chart on p. 643 shows the expansion in installed generating capacity in hydro and 
thermal stations that has taken place in the past fifty years. Thermal-electric power 
development in Canada was not well documented early in the century but it is apparent 
that its growth was slow and of relatively minor importance until the late 1940’s. The 
rate of development of hydro facilities, on the other hand, tended to accelerate after the 
turn of the century when improvements in electric power transmission techniques were 
introduced and increasing emphasis began to be placed on the construction of large hydro- 
electric stations. 


During the prosperous 1920’s, demand for electricity became heavier and the rate 
of installation increased appreciably. Then, under the depressed conditions of the early 
1930’s, power demand dropped off but did not show up immediately as a drop in the 
installation rate because of the time lag inherent in hydro-electric power development. 
The completion of hydro projects initiated prior to the depression period accounted for the 
continuation of a high rate of capacity installation up until 1935; thereafter, poor economic 
conditions in the 1935-39 period resulted in a reduced rate. 


In the early war years, the tremendous demand for power to drive Canada’s war 
industries accounted for the sharp rise in installation of new generating facilities between 
1940 and 1943 but in the later war years construction dropped off so that, from 1944 to 
1947, a second flattening occurred in the growth curve. After the War, industrial expansion 
and rapidly growing residential and agricultural development placed extremely heavy 
demands on power generating facilities, to stay abreast of which the addition of new 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Chapter were prepared by the Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa; Sections 3 and 4 were revised by the Energy Statistics Section, Industry 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; and Section 5 by the various provincial Commissions concerned. 
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capacity was required at a rate higher than at any time in Canada’s history. These 
demands also led to the start of an extensive program of thermal plant construction in 
the early 1950’s, since they could not be satisfied from hydro sources alone. In the period 
1950-64, the average annual rate of installation of both hydro and thermal facilities was 
about 1,200,000 kw., with hydro contributing two kilowatts of new capacity for each 
kilowatt contributed by thermal. However, it is interesting to note that the average 
increase in thermal generating capacity over the five years 1960-64 equalled the increase 


in hydro capacity and promises to surpass it in the not too distant future. 


Table 1 shows the present status of installed generating capacity in hydro and thermal 
stations and the combined total for all stations in Canada as at Jan. 1, 1965. 


1.—Installed Hydro- and Thermal-Electric Generating Capacity, 
by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1965 


Province or Territory Hydro Thermal Total 
kw. kw. kw. 

Newfound lad «2c 12.02 See Meroe ete ce ore cen eee ete eee «ner ene ee 453,000 73,000 526,000 
Prince Edward Island ; <.yimteat ie sien eerie tai tenie teen ee eee — 58,000 58,000 
Noval S@OtI a. ..... oiae:s.0.c.cie ocnenattibenatetentia) state areararete pet avec sle ce eliosps stavepene ta ae taeene 143, 000 389, 000 532, 000 
New Brunswick ;..\.... . . cee teetelele hoe Soe cases ca isicietetete ote eee 229,000 300,000 529, 000 
Quebee)y. ci. sa ccce oe b2 0a Deer [a1 ea ora 2 iene ae 9,553,000 317, 000 9,870,000 
(0) ht?) ole eR MMR ots conc tina Ae aon tie deteoe oliibomsn Obs uc a: 5,937,000 2,865,000 8,802,000 
Manito Deiise.oc.sceco «ere oy0scess RUE TAT Ree SMRs to ce oe RE ees 747,000 346, 000 1,093, 000 
Saskatchewan... «.. «ss +oR tees bare ele ateimtctenteats aye eeeonersts le ateteast antes, a's strut aemee 320,000 610,000 930,000 
Pl of:) at: a IE Cie occa richcce. CGO aSOOae fm oS koe Bic scp ni: 291,000 936,000 1,227,000 
British ‘Columbia... :.4j.:0 sateen ree RPE wis stots ets occ ce tatke cere cialoweicreraeee 2,613,900 845,000 3,458, 000 
Yukon Territory’,.:.....j< seaetee tnteste eerie te seal eens steaiete aieterens fe 28,000 4,000 32,000 
Northwest Territories: tects cise acct eoittatete ose seats, sloiats cucrernterict are ore tierra 17,000 25,000 42,000 

Canada. ......... SRR ie eet Alc ode Stceiann emanate 29,331, 000 6,768, 000 27,099, 000 


Current Trends.—Although water power traditionally has been and still is the main 
source of electric energy in Canada, thermal sources some day will undoubtedly become 
the main supplier. The choice between development of a hydro-electric power site and 
construction of a thermal generating station must take into account a number of complex 
considerations, the most important of which are economic in nature. In the case of a 
hydro-electric project, the heavy capital costs involved in construction are offset by 
maintenance and operating costs considerably lower than those for a thermal plant. The 
long life of a hydro plant and the dependability and flexibility of operation in meeting 
varying loads are added advantages. Also important is the fact that water is a renewable 
resource. The thermal station, on the other hand, can be located close to the demand 
area, with a consequent saving in transmission costs. With the current trend to large 
steam stations, however, a certain amount of the flexibility of location of thermal stations 
is lost because large steam units require considerable quantities of water for cooling 
purposes, making it essential that such stations be sited close to an adequate water supply. 


The marked trend to thermal development which became apparent in the 1950’s can 
be explained in part by the fact that, by that time, in many parts of Canada most of the 
hydro-electric sites within economic transmission distance of load centres had been de- 
veloped and planners had to turn to other sources of electric energy. More recently, how- 
ever, advances in extra-high-voltage transmission techniques are providing a renewed 
impetus to the development of hydro power sites previously considered too remote. 


Because of the relatively long starting-up time required by large thermal units, 
thermal stations tend to lack flexibility of operation and can be used most efficiently to 
meet continuous load conditions. Hydro stations, on the other hand, can put generating 
units on the line with minimum delay and hence are admirably suited to supply power 
to meet the peak loads which may occur several times each day. By combining the ad- 
vantages of both hydro and thermal stations in integrated supply systems, power producers 
are now achieving much greater flexibility of operation. 
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Another trend in development designed to meet the problem of varying daily loads is 
the use of pumped storage. An example is the Sir Adam Beck hydro development at 
Niagara Falls where water taken from the Niagara River above the Falls is carried by 
tunnel and power canal to penstocks which supply the main generating station on the 
bank of the Niagara River some distance below the Falls. In off-peak hours, power from 
the main station is used to pump water from the power canal into a reservoir maintained 
at a higher level; during peak-load hours, the pumps, which are dual-purpose units, operate 
as generators and are driven by water released from the reservoir. The pumping-generating 
units at this development make available an extra 176,700 kw. of generating capacity. 
A pumping-generating station using the same general principle is under construction on 
the Brazeau River in Alberta as part of the 338,440-kw. Big Bend hydro development. 


Perhaps the most promising application of the pumping-generating principle is its use 
in conjunction with nuclear power stations. Nuclear units, in common with the larger 
conventional thermal units, can be used most efficiently under conditions of continuous 
operation. Off-peak nuclear power can be used to operate pump-turbine units and the 
hydro-electric power derived from operating the units as generators is available for use 
during periods of peak demand. 


Subsection 2.—Utilization of Power 


Table 2 shows electric power generating capacity in the provinces and territories under 
the categories “utilities” and “industries”. The classification “‘utilities’’ refers to power- 
producing organizations who sell most of the power they develop. In some instances, 
it includes also certain subsidiary companies whose main purpose is to develop and sell 
power to a parent company for industrial purposes. The total of 22,392,000 kw. of capacity 
installed in plants operated by utilities represents 83 p.c. of Canada’s total installed 
capacity at Jan. 1, 1965. The classification “industries” refers to power-producing organ- 
izations who develop power mainly for their own use. Although the figures indicate that 
industries have developed only 17 p.c. of Canada’s total installed electric power capacity, 
it should be emphasized that, in addition to the power generated in their own plants, 
industries purchase large amounts of power from utilities. 


2.—Installed Electric Generating Capacity classified by Utilities and Industries, 
by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1965 


Province or Territory Utilities Industries Total 
kw. kw. kw. 
INRESUiEcs tees CL exiicd eee eee ee eet tert rere pene eA ree 492,000 34,000 526, 000 
— 58,000 
59, 000 532,000 
106,000 529, 000 


138,000 930,000 

Adperven 0S, . Lasers... Ee SL Re a. Se eee 1,155,000 : 72,000 1,227,000 
British Golan i ieee saya roa a rec Beco nee nbaatntocreacep nisintcet nr 2,009, 000 1, 449, 000 3, 458, 000 
YE ODL CITICOL We tee a ac cats « SMAI sin sldes MERA a te a.c-aclnteanetlem mes 21,000 11,000 32,000 
Northwest @Perritories® f.25 .. & Pease a. be tto Malesia eis Serie sla aiels 33,000 9,000 42,000 
Gat ate cee | he hb aad dhe MOM oan: es wieeinece wanna 22,392, 060 4,707,000 27,099,000 


The pulp and paper industry in Canada, one of the world’s great industrial enterprises, 
is a foremost user of electric energy, consuming nearly one fifth of the total electric energy 
generated in Canada. By far the larger portion of the energy used by this industry is 
derived from water power. Mill capacity for the production of newsprint is considerably 
greater than that of any other country in the world and in production of pulp Canada is 
second only to the United States. The fact that over 90 p.c. of the manufactured news- 
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print is exported gives some indication of the importance to the Canadian economy of 
this industry, the success of which is facilitated by the existence of widespread harnessable 


water resources. 


The mineral industry consumes another fifth of the country’s total energy production 
and approximately 75 p.c. of the electric power used by this industry is used in the smelting 
and refining of metals. The mining of metals is carried on mainly in two physiographic 
regions of the country—the Western Cordillera and the Canadian Shield. The mountainous 
topography and relatively high precipitation of the Western Cordillera produce many 
tumultuous rivers capable of development as hydro-electric power sites. The Canadian 
Shield, an extensive Precambrian formation stretching in a wide sweep around Hudson 
Bay from the Mackenzie River basin to the eastern tip of Labrador, is characterized by 
large numbers of lakes connected by short river sections with numerous rapids and falls 
also suitable for development. Thus, the incidence of large water power resources in the 
regions where important metal deposits have been found has greatly facilitated development 
of these deposits. Recent examples are the nickel mining and refining complex at Thomp- 
son in Manitoba, which uses hydro power generated in the Kelsey plant on the Nelson River, 
and the iron ore mining operations in Labrador, which are supplied by the Twin Falls plant 
on the Unknown River. That the availability of abundant supplies of low-cost electric 
energy is paramount to the smelting industry is well illustrated by the existence in Canada 
of large aluminum smelters. These smelters, constructed in conjunction with huge hydro 
power plants, supply one quarter of the world’s requirements of aluminum, although their 
raw material is imported; Canada has no known deposits of bauxite. 


Subsection 3.—Water Power Resources, Undeveloped and Developed 


Table 3 presents a summary of developed water power in Canada and an estimate of 
undeveloped water power potential, based on records maintained by the Water Resources 
Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Estimates of 
available power are shown for undeveloped sites only; for developed sites, the total gener- 
ating capacity actually installed is indicated. It should be noted that the capacity installed 
at an existing hydro-electric development is frequently in excess of the continuous power 
available at the site. The relationship between installation and available power is explained 
on p. 647. 


3.—Water Power Resources, by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1965 


Developed 
Undeveloped Water Power Water 
Power 
Province or Territory Available Continuous Power at Tastalled 

88 p.c. Efficiency Generating 
at Q95! at Q50? at Qm? Capacity 

kw. kw. kw. kw. 
Newfoundland) aie crt ere cleleisiete tists ede rite tee cic 1, 240,000 3,635,000 4,871,000 453,000 

Prince Edward Tslandi¥% * sscehen cee tas Osc asieenieee — 1,000 2,000 —_ 
INN EWISOOE A san coesnnsobousopnodnochaucvuDboogcoDAon 21,000 112,000 165, 000 143,000 
New Bruns wickteee secicc ara me teiee a sielektecerere® Gta ipiare 62,000 222,000 499,000 229,000 
ONCE, crap oo congung sono otod scodpRocETEcauE ae DRACBOO. 9,000,000 27, 200,000 34, 200, 000 9,553,000 
Ontario ar edass oaks MMM eT rcine es visti s MEM ence creer setetrceteten 493,000 1,148,000 1,747,000 5,937,000 
Manitoba TELE ON ASAT RCE ST ea aS: 2,990,000 5, £83,000 5,997,000 747,000 
Saskatchowantsicae ssa cn ann ne noeiee «Gee eee 387,000 812,000 1,089,000 320,000 
Alberta. BEDS SERENE GODOOC US wwoonaUAaH DOs eBen AauosODD” 805, 000 2,289,000 3,604,000 291,000 
British Columbia i Uaneted tg ct neye Staats ale «rade atte Cay ands SEEMS 6,039,000 17, 435, 000 32, 442,000 2,618,000 
YANO AI TBUHOAT, |, ona sane oocad nae oedduboaood duGaou: 841,000 3,932,000 6, 625, 000 28,000 
Northwest! Dérritoriests meen cecisers ocean aeaeiee eis 525,000 1,153,000 1,826,000 17,000 
Canadare sree tare eis one eer eens 22,404,000 63,523, 000 93, 067,000 20,331, 060 


1 Power equivalent of flow available 95 p.c. of the time. 
of the time. 3 Power equivalent of arithmetical mean flow. 


2 Power equivalent of flow available 50 p.c. 
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Undeveloped Water Power Resources.—Table 3 gives estimates of un- 
developed power based on different rates of flow: the first column indicates continuous 
power ordinarily available during periods of low discharge under existing conditions of 
river flow based on Q95, which is the natural or modified flow available 95 p.c. of the time; 
the second column shows dependable maximum power based on Q50, which is the natural 
or modified flow available for at least 50 p.c. of the time; and the third column shows 
dependable maximum power based on Qm, the arithmetical mean flow. On rivers for 
which flow records are sparse or non-existent, estimates of flow are made from available 
information relating to run-off in the same general area. The hydraulic head used in 
calculating undeveloped water power is based on the actual drop or the feasible concentra- 
tion of head which has been measured or carefully estimated. 


It should be emphasized that the figures of the first two columns represent only the 
minimum water power possibilities in Canada for the reason that the estimates are based 
upon existing river flow and, for the most part, do not reflect the benefits of streamflow 
regulation that would result from the development of storage potential. On the other 
hand, the arithmetical mean flow figures represent the power that would be obtainable if 
the entire flow in the river could be regulated to provide a continuous flow of constant 
magnitude. It can readily be seen that, because the latter condition assumes complete 
regulation, estimates of potential based upon arithmetical mean flow will, if other pertinent 
factors are neglected, exceed the amount of installed capacity that might be expected to 
be installed at the site, particularly where little or no storage is available. However, recent 
experience in the development of water power sites has indicated that, in fact, the generating 
capacities installed at many sites are very considerably in excess of what might be dictated 
by even the arithmetical mean flow. Several major river-diversion possibilities exist, par- 
ticularly in British Columbia. For this reason, the estimates of potential of British Co- 
lumbia’s undeveloped hydro resources have recently been boosted substantially, mainly 
because of the inclusion of figures based upon the diversion of rivers which, if they are 
developed at all, will almost certainly be developed on a combined-river basis. 


Developed Water Power Resources.—The figures of installed generating capacity 
given in Table 3 are based on the manufacturer’s rating in kilowatts as shown on the 
generator name-plate, or derived from the rating where it is indicated in kilovolt-amperes. 
The maximum economic installation at a power site can be determined only by careful 
consideration of all the conditions and circumstances pertinent to its individual develop- 
ment. It is usual practice, however, to install units having a combined capacity in excess 
of the available continuous power at Q50, and frequently in excess of the power available at 
Qm. There are a number of reasons for this. The excess capacity may be installed 
for use at peak-load periods, to take advantage of periods of high flow, or to facilitate 
plant or system maintenance. In some instances, storage dams have been built subsequent 
to initial development to smooth out fluctuations in river flows. In other cases, deficiencies 
in power output during periods of low flow have been offset by auxiliary power supplied 
from thermal plants, or by inter-connection with other plants which operate under different 
load conditions or are located on rivers with different flow characteristics. 


Thus, the extent to which the installed capacity exceeds the available continuous 
power at the various rates of flow is dependent upon the factors that govern the system 
of plant operation, and varies widely in different areas of the country. In some develop- 
ments, the difference may amount to several hundred per cent. For this reason, discretion 
should be used in comparing the figures in the last column with those in the preceding 
columns, as available continuous power and installed capacity are not directly comparable. 
As a rough guide, however, it may be assumed that the power equivalent of the flow at 
Q50 represents an approximate, if conservative, estimate of hydro generating capacity 
remaining to be installed in Canada. 


Provincial and Territorial Distribution.—The provincial and territorial distri- 
bution of undeveloped water power resources and installed generating capacity, given in 
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Table 3, reveals that substantial amounts of water power have been developed in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island, where water power resources are meagre. As 
natural resource development proceeds, the fortunate incidence of water power in proximity 
to mineral, forest and other resources becomes increasingly apparent. There is little 
doubt that the existence of large amounts of potential hydro power on northern rivers 
will prove to be a factor of prime importance in the eventual realization of the natural 
wealth of Canada’s northland. 

The water power resources of Newfoundland, determined on the basis of the limited 
available streamflow data, are estimated to be of very considerable magnitude. On the 
Island, although the length of the rivers is generally not great, topography and run-off 
are favourable for hydro-electric power development. Of the substantial capacity in- 
stalled, a very large portion serves the pulp and paper industry. In Labrador, the Churchill 
River and its tributaries, for the most part undeveloped, constitute one of the largest 
potential sources of water power in Canada. 


In Prince Edward Island there are no large streams and water power plants are limited 
in size to those used to operate small mills. The water power resources of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, although small in comparison with those of other provinces, are a valuable 
source of energy and make a substantial contribution to the economies of the two provinces. 
Numerous rivers in both provinces provide moderate-sized power sites either within 
economic transmission distance of the principal cities and towns or advantageously situated 
for use in development of the timber and mineral resources. These provinces are also 
favoured with abundant indigenous coal supplies. 


Quebec is the richest of all the provinces in water power resources, possessing approx- 
imately 45 p.c. of the total recorded for Canada. Quebec also leads in developed water 
power, its present installation of 9,600,000 kw. representing about 47 p.c. of the national 
total. The largest single hydro-electric installation in Canada is the Quebec Hydro- 
Electric Commission’s 1,574,260-kw. Beauharnois development on the St. Lawrence River; 
also notable are the Commission’s Bersimis I development on the Bersimis River having 
an installed capacity of 912,000 kw., and the Aluminum Company of Canada Limited 
717,000-kw. Shipshaw plant on the Saguenay River. A major power project which repre- 
sents a significant advance in the development of Quebec’s hydro-electric resources is 
under construction. This project, involving the harnessing of the headwaters of the 
Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers, will permit the eventual installation of some 5,600,000 
kw. of new capacity on the two rivers. Power production in the province is facilitated by 
the regulation of streamflow by the provincial Department of Natural Resources through 
the storage dams which it owns and operates. In 1963, the Government of Quebec, through 
the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, purchased the assets of the major private electric 
utilities in the province, 


Almost all of the sizable water power potential in Ontario within easy reach of demand 
centres has been developed and planners are looking to the more remote sites aS new 
sources of supply. Improvements in long-distance transmission techniques have brought 
many of these sites within the economic orbit of demand centres. Several sites are being 
developed and a number of others are under investigation. Most of the hydro-electric 
power produced in the province comes from the generators of The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, Canada’s largest power producing and distributing organization. 
Ontario’s largest generating station is located on the Niagara River at Queenston, where 
the Sir Adam Beck—Niagara Generating Stations Nos. 1 and 2, and the associated pumping- 
generating station have a combined generating capacity of 1,804,200 kw. In addition to 
the power generated in its own plants, the Commission purchases large amounts of electric 
power generated outside the province, chiefly in Quebec. 

Of the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, with immense hydro-electric capabilities 


on the Winnipeg, Churchill, Nelson and Saskatchewan Rivers, is the most generously 
endowed with water power resources. Until recently, hydro-electric generating stations 
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on the Winnipeg River supplied most of the power requirements of southern Manitoba. 
However, with the advent of high-voltage, long-distance transmission, it may be expected 
that ever-increasing amounts of power from hydro-electric stations on northern rivers will 
be carried south to help meet the province’s constantly growing power demands. The 
first high-voltage, long-distance link will go into service in 1965 to carry power from the 
Saskatchewan River in Manitoba to load centres in the southern parts of the province. 
Large water power resources exist in the central and northern parts of Saskatchewan, 
principally on the Churchill, Fond du Lac, and Saskatchewan Rivers. In 1963, power 
from the first development on the Saskatchewan River was fed into the transmission 
network of the provincially owned Saskatchewan Power Corporation, which serves the 
more settled areas of the province. These areas previously had been served by electric 
power from thermal plants fuelled by coal, oil or natural gas, the hydro-electric power 
generated in the province being used almost exclusively for mining purposes in northern 
areas. In Alberta, the principal hydro-electric developments are located on the Bow River 
and its tributaries and, from these developments, Calgary Power Ltd. serves most of the 
southern part of the province. Substantial water power resources are located in northern 
regions and, although these are somewhat remote from present centres of population, the 
advent of extra-high-voltage transmission has enhanced the prospect of their development. 


As mentioned previously, British Columbia has many mountain streams that offer 
abundant opportunity for the development of hydro-electric power. In terms of recorded 
available water power resources, developed and undeveloped, the province ranks second 
in Canada and is exceeded only by Quebec and Ontario in the amount of generating 
capacity installed. Notable for the magnitude of their power potential are such rivers as 
the Columbia, the Fraser, the Peace and the Stikine. Up to the present time, however, 
hydro-electric developments on smaller rivers in the southern areas have satisfied the major 
load requirements of the province but now the immense power resources of the Peace River 
are in process of being harnessed and by 1968 will supplement the energy supply. Develop- 
ment of the Columbia River, which flows southward and crosses the international boundary, 
is also getting under way; it will provide initially three huge storage reservoirs and eventu- 
ally make available a significant amount of ‘at site’ power in the Canadian portion of the 
basin. The foremost producer and distributor of electric power in British Columbia is the 
provincially owned British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. 


Power from present developments in the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories 
is used almost exclusively to satisfy the needs of local mines and adjacent settlements. 
Owing to the lack of developed native fuel sources and to transportation difficulties, water 
power is of special importance in the development of mining areas, such as Mayo in the 
Yukon Territory and Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories. In 1948, to encourage 
the development of the resources of Northern Canada, the Federal Government established 
what is now the Northern Canada Power Commission (see p. 137), to be responsible for 
the construction and management of public utility plants. In Yukon Territory, most of 
the resources are located on the Yukon River and its tributaries. The possibility exists 
of diverting the headwaters of the Yukon River through the Coast Mountains to utilize 
a high head near tidewater in northern British Columbia but such a development would 
affect adversely the potential of sites on the main river. Resources in the Northwest 
Territories have not been surveyed to the same extent as those in Yukon Territory but 
they are nevertheless known to be of considerable magnitude, particularly on rivers flowing 
into Great Slave Lake. Of major significance, as well, is the hydro-electric potential of 
the South Nahanni River, which drains to the Mackenzie River via the Liard River. On 
the basis of preliminary investigations, it is estimated that, with total regulation and com- 
plete use of the head susceptible of development, the hydro-electric potential of the South 
Nahanni River would be close to 1,000,000 kw. Indications are that the rivers draining 
the District of Keewatin, north of Manitoba, also will contribute materially to the total 
power potential of the Northwest Territories. 
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Subsection 4.—Thermal Power Generation 


At the end of 1964, the total installed thermal generating capacity in Canada was 
6,768,000 kw., about 25 p.c. of the total electric generating capacity in the country. That 
energy produced in thermal plants during the year accounted for only 13 p.c. of the total 
may be attributed in part to the fact that a considerable amount of the capacity installed 
is maintained for stand-by purposes. As stated earlier, however, the current emphasis on 
thermal plant construction is likely to continue and to become more marked as develop- 
ment of the nation’s water power reserves becomes more complete. 


Conventional Thermal Power.—Approximately 85 p.c. of all of the conventional 
thermal power generating equipment in Canada is driven by steam turbines. The magni- 
tude of the loads being carried by steam plants has led to the installation of steam units 
with capacities as high as 300,000 kw. Even larger units, of 500,000-kw. capacity, will go 
into service within the next three or four years. The remainder of the load is carried by 
gas turbine and internal combustion equipment. The flexibility of internal combustion 
engines make this type of equipment particularly suitable for meeting power loads in 
smaller centres, especially in the more isolated areas. 


Table 1 (p. 644) shows that the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta depend upon thermal capacity for most of their power require- 
ments and that New Brunswick has slightly more thermal than hydro. For Ontario, 
where the present hydro capacity is about twice the thermal, forecasts based on present 
construction schedules indicate that by the early 1970’s the province’s total installed 
thermal capacity will have overtaken hydro. 


With the exception of several sizable plants in St. John’s and Grand Falls, most of 
the thermal-electric capacity in Newfoundland is made up of relatively small units used 
to supply power to small, often isolated, communities. With the wealth of water power 
readily available in the province, it is not likely that Newfoundland will experience the 
need for large thermal stations for some time to come. Prince Edward Island depends 
almost exclusively on thermal sources for its power supply and almost all of the province’s 
generating capacity is oil-fuelled. In Nova Scotia, most of the energy generated in thermal- 
electric utility plants is derived from coal, with a smaller amount from petroleum fuels, 
and in New Brunswick petroleum fuels provide slightly more than half of the thermal- 
electric energy. 


The abundance of Quebec’s water power wealth, much of it within economic trans- 
mission distance of existing demand areas, has so far limited the application of thermal 
power to specific local use. However, the growing emphasis on thermal power in other 
parts of Canada is also beginning to be apparent in Quebec, where thermal capacity will 
serve not only to help guarantee an adequate power supply in the face of increasingly heavy 
demands but also to render the almost exclusively hydro-electric base more flexible through 
integrated operation. The first unit of a large thermal plant went into operation at Tracy 


near Sorel in 1964 and a second large plant is planned for service in the Gaspe region by 
1970. 


Ontario has more thermal capacity than any other province in Canada; capacity 
installed in the province at the end of 1964 totalled 2,865,000 kw., which was approximately 
42 p.c. of the national total, and another 4,800,000 kw. is scheduled for service in the 
period 1965-71. The country’s largest thermal station is Ontario Hydro’s 1,200,000-kw. 
Richard L. Hearn generating station at Toronto. Three 300,000-kw. units, the largest in 
operation in Canada, make up the generating capacity at the Lakeview station, just west 
of Metropolitan Toronto, scheduled for expansion to 2,400,000 kw. by 1968. Four even 
larger units of 500,000-kw. capacity are planned for the Lambton station near Sarnia, 
installation of which will be completed by 1971. 
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Manitoba supplements its predominantly hydro-based power supply with a substantial 
amount of thermal capacity but current emphasis is on development of water power re- 
sources. Saskatchewan, until recently, has relied on thermal capacity to satisfy the needs 
of the more settled areas and hydro-electric power generated in the province has been used 
almost exclusively for mining purposes in the northern areas. In the past few years, 
however, development of storage on the South Saskatchewan River has made hydro-electric 
power available in the southern part of the province and no new thermal capacity is 
contemplated at present. The incidence of vast fuel resources accounts for the emphasis 
on thermal power generation in Alberta; the province’s largest thermal plants are the 
330,000-kw. gas turbine and steam station at Edmonton and the 282,000-kw. Wabamun 
steam station. 


More than half of British Columbia’s thermal generating capacity is installed in three 
plants located in the Vancouver area. The capacity of the largest of these plants, the 
300,000-kw. Burrard generating station, is expected to be increased to 600,000 kw. by 1967 
but the addition of a further 300,000 kw. scheduled at Burrard may be delayed by the 
availability of Peace River power in 1968. 


Thermal-electric energy satisfies most of the power requirements in the Northwest 
Territories; in Yukon Territory, hydro is the larger contributor. Most of the thermal- 


electric energy in the Territories is generated by small diesel units. 


Nuclear Thermal Power.—Commercial electric power generated from the heat of 
nuclear reaction became a reality in Canada in 1962 when the 20,000-kw. Nuclear Power 
Demonstration station at Rolphton, Ont., fed power for the first time into a distribution 
system in Ontario. The NPD station is the forerunner in a series of large nuclear stations 
that will shoulder more and more of Canada’s rapidly growing power loads. 


Research into reactor design and the application of nuclear energy in the electric 
power field are among the more important responsibilities of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, a Crown company incorporated in 1952 (see also pp. 398-401). AECL has con- 
centrated its efforts on the development of the CANDU reactor, which uses natural uranium 
as a fuel and heavy water as the moderator. By using heavy water as the moderator, a 
high energy yield can be obtained from natural uranium and, since natural uranium is a 
low-cost nuclear fuel, the cost of fuel is a minor component in the cost of producing power. 
Natural uranium has the added attraction of being available in commercial quantities in 
Canada. 

The Canadian nuclear power reactor also offers the simplest of nuclear fuel cycles. 
Sufficient energy can be extracted from the fuel so that the economics of the system do 
not require a value to be placed on the spent fuel. There is, therefore, no need to carry 
out costly chemical processing of the spent fuel unless the worth of the remaining contained 
fissile material becomes sufficiently high to make chemical processing an economic proposi- 
tion. The spent fuel is an ideal package for simple underwater storage and no large volume of 
highly radio-active liquids from a chemical processing plant has to be handled and contained. 

The NPD station has been used extensively to demonstrate the ability of the system 
to operate at a high capacity factor and to determine the nature and predictability of 
outages. Fuel changes while the system is in operation have become routine and a con- 
siderable amount of research into the sources of heavy water losses has been carried out. 
As a result of this research, losses have been cut considerably and the NPD station is 
demonstrating that a very acceptable heavy water loss rate is attainable. 

At Douglas Point on the shore of Lake Huron, the country’s first full-scale nuclear 
power station is nearing completion. The station, being built with the co-operation of 
Ontario Hydro, will house a 200,000-kw. CANDU reactor and will produce first power 
in 1965. Experience gained in the design and operation of this reactor has encouraged 
the development of even larger units and plans have been announced for the construction 
of a two-unit, 1,080,000-kw. nuclear station to be built near Toronto, with in-service dates 
for the two units scheduled for 1970 and 1971. 
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To complement the research facilities at Chalk River, Ont., AECL is building a 
nuclear research establishment at Whiteshell, about 65 miles northeast of Winnipeg, Man. 
The first major experimental facility will be an organic cooled, heavy-water-moderated 
reactor with an initial design power output of 40,000 kw. 


Section 2.—Progress in Construction of Generating Facilities, 1964 


In 1964, a net total of 754,000 kw. of electric power generating capacity was installed 
in Canada to help meet the nation’s constantly growing requirements for electric power; 
the total included 481,000 kw. of thermal capacity and 273,000 kw. of hydro. This new 
capacity put into service boosted the nation’s total installed hydro generating capacity 
to 20,300,000 kw. and total installed thermal capacity to 6,800,000 kw. On the basis of 
current forecasts, a total of 2,300,000 kw. of additional capacity should come into operation 
in 1965. Hydro will account for 1,400,000 kw. and thermal for the remaining 900,000 kw. 
Looking farther ahead, new capacity currently under construction or scheduled for service 
within the next few years should yield an additional 15,100,000 kw., of which 9,200,000 kw. 
will be hydro and the remainder thermal. These estimates do not include any of the vast 
potential that will eventually be developed on the Churchill (Labrador), Columbia and 
Nelson Rivers and on a number of other major river systems in Canada. 


Atlantic Provinces.—In Newfoundland, the Newfoundland and Labrador Power 
Commission has been given responsibility for developing the Bay d’Espoir site on the 
Salmon River, generating capacity at which will total 459,000 kw. in six units; three units 
will be in service by the end of 1967. Development of the huge hydro potential of Churchill 
Falls on the Churchill River in Labrador (formerly Grand Falls on the Hamilton River) 
awaits an agreement concerning transmission routes to potential markets. For full devel- 
opment of the 1,040-foot fall, Hamilton Falls Power Corporation Limited proposes an 
installation of ten units, each rated at 391,400 kw. Early in 1964, United Towns Electric 
Company Limited completed construction at Salt Pond near Burin on Burin Peninsula 
of a thermal plant housing three diesel units, each rated at 500 kw. Elsewhere in the 
province, new thermal capacity totalling 5,110 kw. was placed in service during the year. 


In Nova Scotia, the Nova Scotia Light and Power Company Limited plans to put 
a 100,000-kw. unit into service at the Tufts Cove thermal station near Dartmouth. This 
is the first of a multi-unit development that may eventually exceed 500,000 kw. in capacity. 
Two hydro developments at Lequille on the Allain River and at Alpena on the Nictaux 
River, with an estimated total capacity of 16,200 kw., are being considered by the Company. 
Under construction for the Nova Scotia Power Commission are two developments at 
Riverdale on the Sissiboo River and at Wreck Cove on Wreck Cove Brook, which would 
have a total generating capacity of 73,500 kw. Seaboard Power Corporation Limited is 
expanding its 72,000-kw. steam plant at Glace Bay by the addition of a 36,000-kw. unit 
scheduled for early 1966. The unit will be owned by the Nova Scotia Power Commission 
and will supply power to the heavy-water plant under construction in the area. Imperial 
Oil Company’s 3,750-kw. thermal plant at Dartmouth is expected to be in service in 
mid-1965. 


In New Brunswick, work on the New Brunswick Electzic Power Commission hydro 
plant at Sisson on the Tobique River continued in 1964; the plant will house a single 
10,000-kw. unit and be in operation in September 1965. The first two units at the Com- 
mission’s hydro station at Mactaquac on the St. John River are expected to go into service 
early in 1968; the plant, designed for six 100,000-kw. units, will be completed by 1976. 
The capacity of the Courtenay Bay steam plant at East Saint John is being extended to 
160,840 kw. by the addition of a 13,340-kw. unit in early 1965 and a 100,000-kw. unit in 
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July 1966. The Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Company Limited hydro plant 
at Tinker on the Aroostook River will be more than tripled in capacity when a new 24,600- 
kw. unit goes into service in April 1965. 


Quebec.—In 1963, the Government of Quebec, through the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Commission, nationalized the assets of the province’s major private power utilities. By 
the end of 1964 the takeover had involved, in addition to the privately owned utilities, 
45 electric co-operatives and three municipal electric systems. 


The province’s ambitious program of power development proceeded on schedule in 
1964. Available year-end information indicates a total of 6,426,400 kw. of new generating 
capacity, most of it hydro, either under construction or scheduled for construction; of 
this total, 897,800 kw. is scheduled to go into service in 1965. During the year, Hydro- 
Quebec put 199,000 kw. of new hydro capacity into service at two plants on the Ottawa 
River. At Carillon, four 46,750-kw. units were installed, completing the development of 
the station, which has a total capacity of 654,500 kw. in 14 units. A 12,000-kw. unit 
installed at the Rapid II plant on the Upper Ottawa River brought the total plant capacity 
to 48,000 kw. A new hydro station being built at Rapides des Tles on the Quinze River 
will supply power to the rapidly developing northwestern region of the province; two 
26,250-kw. units will go into service in 1966 and two similar units will be installed as 
local power demands require. The station will eventually be operated by remote control. 


The major component in Quebec’s current program of hydro expansion is the massive 
Manicouagan—Outardes development now under construction. The project involves 
harnessing the power of the two rivers by building a series of six hydro plants and extending 
the capacities of two existing plants to provide a total of over 5,500,000 kw. of new gener- 
ating capacity. Manic 2, eleven miles from the mouth of the Manicouagan River, will be 
the first of the new plants to supply power. Eight units will provide a total capacity of 
1,016,000 kw., five of which will be in service in 1965, the sixth and seventh in 1966 and 
the eighth in 1967. By the end of 1964, concreting was more than half completed on the 
buttressed, multi-arch dam at Manic 5. The dam will be over 4,000 feet long and some 
703 feet high at the highest point above bedrock, one of the highest and most massive 
dams of its kind in the world. The reservoir at Manic 5 will store 115,000,000 acre-feet 
of water and will take eight years to fill. The power plant, designed for eight generators 
each rated at 168,000 kw., will produce first power in 1970. 


Excavation for the powerhouse and penstocks at the Manic 1 site was completed 
in 1964. Manic 1 will have a total generating capacity of 180,000 kw. in three units and 
will go into service in 1966. Preliminary work was progressing at Manic 3 and at Outardes 
3 and 4. Manic 3 is expected to house seven units with a total capacity of 1,123,000 kw.; 
first power is scheduled for 1972. Outardes 3 is designed for a capacity of 761,600 kw. in 
four units; Outardes 4 is designed for 644,000 kw. in four units. Initial operation for the 
two Outardes River stations is planned for November 1968. Flow regulation on the 
Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers will permit a total increase of 502,500 kw. in the capaci- 
ties of two existing plants. 

Energy for the Manicouagan—Outardes developments will be fed to load centres in 
the province via three 735-kv. transmission lines. The operating voltage of 735 kv. is 
the highest planned for long-distance transmission in Canada and is one of the highest in 
use anywhere in the world. 

The Commission’s new steam plant at Tracy near Sorel went into operation in 1964 
with one unit rated at 150,000 kw. A second unit will be added in 1965 and the station 
will reach its full capacity of 600,000 kw. in four units by 1967. Plans for a 300,000-kw., 
two-unit thermal plant for the Gaspe Peninsula have been announced. The new station 
is scheduled for operation in 1970. 


Ontario.—During 1964, the development program of The Hydro-Electric Commission 
of Ontario included among its main features construction of three new hydro stations, 
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construction of a nuclear-thermal station and the extension of an existing conventional 
thermal station. The hydro stations under construction are the Harmon and Kipling 
stations on the Matagami River and Mountain Chute on the Madawaska River. The 
nuclear-thermal plant is at Douglas Point on the shore of Lake Huron and the conventional 
thermal station being extended is the Lakeview generating station near Toronto. At the 
Harmon development, two 64,600-kw. units will go into service in mid-1965; the two 
additional units provided for have not been scheduled. At the Kipling site, three miles 
downstream from Harmon, two 62,700-kw. units will be in service by mid-1966; two 
additional units have also been provided for at this site. Preliminary work was begun in 
1964 at the Mountain Chute site, where power will be supplied by two 80,000-kw. units 
scheduled for commissioning in late 1967. 


Installation of the major components at the 200,000-kw. nuclear station at Douglas 
Point was almost complete at the end of 1964. This station, being built by Ontario Hydro 
with the co-operation of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, will go into service in late 1965. 
Ontario Hydro is to proceed with design and construction of a large nuclear plant insouthern 
Ontario. The preliminary schedule calls for the installation of two 540,000-kw. units to 
be in service in 1970 and 1971, respectively, and the eventual installation of additional 
units. 


A third 300,000-kw. unit was installed in 1964 in the Lakeview generating station, 
just west of Metropolitan Toronto, and five more units are scheduled for initial operation 
between 1965 and 1968 to bring the station’s capacity to 2,400,000 kw. A large conventional 
thermal station, to be known as the Lambton generating station, is to be built by Ontario 
Hydro near Courtright, about 14 miles south of Sarnia. It will ultimately house four 
500,000-kw. units, one of which is scheduled for initial operation in each year from 1968 
to 1971, inclusive. 


In December 1964, Great Lakes Power Corporation Limited completed the installation 
of a 15,000-kw. unit at a new plant located about six miles upstream from the mouth of 
the Montreal River at Lake Superior. 


Prairie Provinces.—In Manitoba, construction at the Grand Rapids site on the 
Saskatchewan River continued in 1964. At the site, being developed by Manitoba Hydro, 
all the main structures were essentially complete and three 100,000-kw. units were scheduled 
for service during 1965. Investigation of the power potential of the Nelson River continued 
during the year and the information obtained is being used to determine the capital cost of 
power development at Nelson River hydro sites. 


In Saskatchewan, where previously the emphasis was on power from thermal sources, 
hydro-electric capacity continues to increase. The first hydro power generated in the 
province to serve the Saskatchewan Power Corporation’s distribution network became 
available in 1963 from the generators at Squaw Rapids on the Saskatchewan River. By 
the spring of 1964, six generators at Squaw Rapids provided a total capacity of 201,000 kw. 
and two additional units of 43,000 kw. each are scheduled to be commissioned in 1966 and 
1967, respectively. At the South Saskatchewan River project near Outlook, being built 
by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration for irrigation purposes, Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation will install two 62,200-kw. generators for service in September 1968 
and a third for service in 1969. The power site is known as Coteau Creek. 


In Alberta, construction of the main features of the Calgary Power Ltd. Big Bend 
hydro development on the Brazeau River was in its final stages at the end of 1964. At this 
site, water will be carried from the storage reservoir via a 12-mile canal to the penstocks 
which will convey the water to the turbines. A pumping-generating plant is incorporated 
in the development at the outlet of the storage reservoir. By the end of 1964, two of the 
four penstocks were in place, the first turbine-generator unit was installed in the power- 
house ready for operation early in 1965, and work was under way on the installation of 
a second unit scheduled for service in late 1966. The generator for the first unit is rated 
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at 144,000 kw. and that for the second unit at approximately 175,000 kw. The pumping- 
generating station is designed for two units, each rated at 9,720 kw, The Company’s 
Wabamun thermal plant is to be extended to house an additional 300,000 kw. of generating 
capacity for operation in late 1967, bringing the total capacity of the plant to 582,000 kw. 


Canadian Utilities Limited in 1964 added a second 32,000-kw. coal-fired steam turbo- 
generator at their Battle River plant at Forestburg and tenders were called for the turbine 
component of a 75,000-kw. coal-fired unit scheduled for commissioning in 1968. A study 
to determine the hydro-electric potential of the Smoky River in the Grande Prairie-Peace 
River area indicates that a development of about 400,000 kw. may be feasible. 


British Columbia.—Substantial progress on the British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority’s Portage Mountain hydro development on the Peace River was reported in 1964. 
The development is planned for ten units with a total capacity of 2,270,000 kw., three of 
which are scheduled for service by the autumn of 1968. In 1964, the three 48-foot-diameter, 
2,500-foot-long tunnels, built to carry the river past the construction site, successfully 
handled the largest flow on record of the Peace River. 


During the year, Canada and the United States exchanged instruments of ratification 
of the Columbia River Treaty and Protocol, clearing the way for construction of the three 
storage dams that will regulate the flow of the Columbia River for power and flood preven- 
tion purposes. Under the terms of the Treaty, Canada is entitled to one half the power 
benefits accruing in the United States from the regulation of 15,500,000 acre-feet of water 
stored in Canada behind the proposed Duncan Lake, Arrow and Mica Dams and one half 
the value of the estimated flood damage prevented in the United States through the 
operation of the proposed dams for flood control. Under the terms of the Treaty, the 
three storage dams are required to be in operation by 1973. 


The third 150,000-kw. unit at British Columbia Hydro’s Burrard thermal station is 
scheduled for service early in 1965 and a fourth unit will be in service by September 1967. 
The ultimate capacity at Burrard will be 900,000 kw. in six units. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—Construction work at the Northern Canada 
Power Commission’s Twin Gorges hydro station on the Taltson River progressed on 
schedule during 1964. The station, some 35 miles northeast of Fort Smith, N.W.T., will 
house a single 18,000-kw. unit which is scheduled for service in October 1965. New thermal 
capacity added in the Northwest Territories in 1964 amounted to 460 kw., and in Yukon 
Territory, 110 kw. 


Section 3.—Power Generating Capability and Load Requirements 


Power generating capability, as covered in this Section, is the measurement of the 
available generating resources of all hydro and thermal facilities at the time of the one-hour 
firm peak load for each reporting company, and is not equal to the capacity of such gener- 
ating facilities. For example, a hydro plant may have a capacity of 100,000 kw. but if, 
at the time of peak load, the water available for generation is only 80 p.c. of the plant 
capacity requirements, then its capability is 80,000 kw. 


Total generating capability has grown at a rapid rate since 1954. The annual rate of 
increase was 6.9 p.c. in the ten-year period 1954-64 and 3.9 p.c. in the four-year period 1960- 
64. In comparison, the forecast rate of growth for the years 1965-69 is 7.4 p.c.; thermal 
generating capability is expected to grow at the average rate of 11.8 p.c. a year in the fore- 
cast period compared with 14.2 p.c. in the period 1954-64 but hydro-electric capability is 
expected to increase at 6.2 p.c. a year compared with 5.5 p.c. in the 1955-64 period. This 
increased rate of growth in hydro generating capability in the forecast period is attributable 
to the large power projects now under construction in relatively remote areas which will be 
completed within the next few years. 
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Among the provinces, Quebec has the largest generating capability, followed by 
Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. Quebec also has the largest hydro-electric gener- 
ating capability, followed by Ontario and British Columbia, but Ontario has the largest 
thermal capability, followed by Alberta and British Columbia. The first nuclear capability 
is scheduled in Ontario for late 1965. 


The largest absolute growth in generating capability for the forecast years is indicated 
for Quebec amounting to 3,683,000 kw., followed by Ontario 3,517,000 kw., British Colum- 
bia 1,752,000 kw., and Alberta 822,000 kw. Quebec will meet most of its increased 
generating capability by adding 3,140,000 kw. in hydro capability and 543,000 kw. in 
thermal capability. Ontario will add 398,000 kw. hydro and 3,119,000 kw. thermal, the 
latter including 200,000 kw. nuclear, and British Columbia will add 1,374,000 kw. hydro 
and 378,000 kw. thermal. Thus, it is apparent that thermal capability is becoming of 
greater importance, partly because of decreasing availability of hydro resources in provinces 
such as Ontario and partly because technological advances have made possible much more 
efficient use of thermal fuels in the operation of thermal base load plants. 


Firm power peak load is the measure of the maximum average net kilowatt demand 
of one-hour duration from all loads, including commercial, residential, farm and industrial 
consumers as well as the line losses. Such load demand increased at the rate of 7.1 p.c. 
a year from 1954 to 1964 but only 6.9 p.c. a year from 1960 to 1964; peak load demand is 
forecast to increase at the average rate of 6.9 p.c. a year in the period 1965-69. As a result 
of the rapid increase in generating capability and the somewhat slower but steady increase 
in the peak loads, together with the slight reduction in deliveries of firm power to the 
United States, the indicated reserve on net generating capability increased each year 
from 1954 to 1964, with the exception of 1961, 1963 and 1964. The forecast is for increases 
from 1965 to 1969 with the exception of 1966. The reserve ratio as a percentage of firm 
power peak load, which reached a high of 28.2 p.c. in 1960, is expected to decrease to 
18.9 p.c. in 1969. 


4.—Net Generating Capability, by Province, 1964 
(Thousand kilowatts) 


Type of Generating Facility Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
DBE ob gon) ond CHC PRE A MECHA AT Ore OCU OnE AOD AT SCne 442 _— 141 222 9, 453 5,603 
Thermal-electric— 

YORI AAAS wei aes cities btletraetate sre ere oeioleee 45 51 383 305 192 2,379 
Anternal ComDuUstLonercccc eet letscietete/eferssl era tehe ane 11 7 3 15 
Gas*turbine. 95 sake son devee sabe stannic res _ _— —_ _— 36 _ 

Tob AIS ssi ities i eine oe 498 58 527 534 


Man. Sask. Alta. Be. 
FTV, ARO-CLEGUNIO Rseran acters aentete seater Aelere nea 735 309 326 2,689 
Thermal-electric— 
SESH Kae os Perse ete ae testis Tae acaletae eialatehe 291 529 748 498 
Internal ‘combustion! ce >.ajses cores tees eh le wet 8 35 31 117 
Cas Gur ine serrjnsrg en seweterdas|tisito ee ehinn a cece _ 39 130 177 
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Section 4.—Electric Power Statistics 


Electric power statistics presented in this Section are based on reports of all electrical 
utilities and all industrial establishments that generate energy regardless of whether or 
not any is sold and therefore show the total production and distribution of electric energy 
in Canada. Utilities are defined as companies, commissions, municipalities or individuals 
whose primary function is to sell most of the electric energy that they have either gener- 
ated or purchased. Industrial establishments are defined as companies or individuals 
that generate electricity mainly for use in their own plants. 

The current series of electric power statistics dates back to 1956. Earlier reports, 
entitled Central Electric Stations, were concerned solely with the electrical utility industry 
and hence excluded statistics relating to power produced by industrial establishments for 
their own use, although power sold by such establishments was included. 


The figures of total water and thermal power generated for the years 1951-55 shown 
in Table 6 are compiled on the old basis, figures for 1956 are shown on both bases for 
comparative purposes, and those for later years are on the new basis. 


6.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station 1951-63, and by Province 1962 and 1963 


Generated by— Generated by— 
Year and Prov- —_ Total Year and Prov-_ |_———_____—_—_ Total 
ince or Territory Water Thermal Ot ince or Territory later Thermal 
Power Power Power Power 
7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
52,955.002 | 1,896,842 | 54,851,844 /1957............... 83,373,220 | 7,668,860 | 91,042,080 
57,023,530 | 2,385,668 | 59,409,198 1958............... 90,509,200 | 6,975,089 | 97,484,289 
58,926,462 | 3,934,465 | 62,860,927 |/1959............... 97,039, 830 | 7,588,653 |104, 628,483 
62,572,316 | 3,364,124 | 65,936,440 ]1960............... 105,882,773 | 8,495,160 |114,377,933 
69, 478,003 | 3,432,589 | 72,910,592 1961............... 103,919,241 | 9,794,077 |113, 713,318 
IRE o iis arte pe ee cea 73,524,583 | 4,479,770 | 78,004,353 |/1962............... 104,050,724 {13,418,024 |117,468, 748 
1956)... decker. « 81,839,968 | 6,548,333 | 88,383,301 |/1963............... 103, 831,866 |18, 406,328 |122,238, 194 
1962 1963 
Nad ae citcscaerene 1,550,516 EZ Lobe) wl 662, 600 Nidan. anen ct eiciere 1,946, 874 122,730 | 2,069,604 
1 2 De Eee ct 407 101,347 LOU OANA ber pee eerie _ 111,140 111,140 
In Geis awontnonan sae H15 400 AR 238689) e940 080M INES teeeeneen erent 804,913 | 1,331,015 | 2,135,928 
ING Bsc cee: an eceee ate 1, 213,475 SOI UM SOn IF 2a da OoonlIN ssa. ae erent 1,279,307 | 1,031,449 | 2,310,756 
Ques pearance. 49,907, 955 351,347 | 50,259,302 iQue.....2........- 49,555,200 378,572 | 49,933,772 
Ontiieatc. accom SOON AD Gn Aoi 429) || Naas 2O0m Saou || Ontaseeitnars:cae 29,139,855 | 8,469,207 | 37,609,062 
Manca eteecoeee 4,220,586 146,019 A, 366.605 Matrcnes wrestle nr 4,737,458 117,751 4,855, 209 
Sashes ieeticcmeees 706,739 | 1,981,635 | 2,688,374 ||Sask..............- 988,978 | 2,002,398 | 2,991,376 
AlCanrnrserreeee 956,195 | 3,137,192 | 4,093,387 Alta............... 881,167 | 3,650,078 | 4,531,245 
BiG Seas. oc eer 13, 668, 585 98334925) We 6525 O70 NIB: Cx cates cei 14,297, 833 | 1,153,035 | 15,450,868 
Yukon and Yukon and 
ING Wii eee se 198, 440 32,559 230,999 INS Warhoaer cere ree 200, 281 38, 953 239, 234 
Canada, 1962. . .|104, 050,724 |13, 418,024 |117,468,748 || Camada, 1963... .|103,831,866 |18,406,328 |122, 238,194 


1 New series, see immediately preceding text. 


Of the total generation in 1963 of 122,238,194,000 kwh., 84.9 p.c. was produced from 
water power and 15.1 p.c. was generated thermally; the proportions differed somewhat 
among provinces as shown in the following statement. 


Province Hydro Thermal Province or Territory Hydro Thermal 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

ee ee 94.0 6.0 Manitoba) jitodieacceeetes 97.6 2.4 
rince Edward Island...... _ 100.0 Saskatchewan.............. ral z 

Nowa Scotia-...2emcsta-ceee « 37.7 62.3 hake es - 4 : : 
New Brunswick............ 55.4 44.6 aha. i ee ieee Ses = : : 

Quebecs:). ee, 99.2 0.8 British Colombia........... 92.5 1853 

Ongarioten «2s seca THUGS 22.5 Yukon and N.W.T.......... 83.7 16.3 
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Table 7 gives summary figures of power production and distribution classified by 
province, and Tables 8 and 9 give figures classified by type of production establishment. 
Total installed capacity in Canada amounted to 26,300,644 kw. in 1963, an increase of 
1,333,644 kw. over 1962. Of the 1963 total, 21,200,117 kw. were accounted for by utilities 
and the remainder by industrial establishments. During 1962 and 1963 total sales to 
ultimate customers amounted to 84,331,799,000 kwh. and 89,209,338,000 kwh. , respectively, 
of which 97.2 p.c. was sold each year by utilities. 


Sales to power customers made up 59.4 p.c. of the total in 1962 and 58.4 p.c. in 1963, 
sales to domestic and farm customers were 28.1 p.c. and 28.4 p.c., and commercial sales 
11.5 p.c. and 12.2 p.c. in the respective years. Exports to the United States in 1963 
amounted to 3,612,834,000 kwh. compared with 4,112,411,000 kwh. in 1962. 


7.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Province, 1962 and 1963 


Veal and Installed | EUeteY | Exported | timate fee see ape 
Province or Territory ene Avaieble oe A, | Customers eyes ba emhguapees Coates 
Customers Wages 
cate kw. | 000kwh. | '000kwh. | No. $'000 No. $7000 
1962 
Newfoundland......... 418, 137 1,581,251 — 74,394 13,244 662 2,529 
Prince E'dward Island. . 39,156 101,754 = 24,607 3,165 173 701 
Nova Scotia. .......... 520, 848 1,935,746 = 209, 271 32,772 1,558 6,706 
New Brunswick........ 479,750 1,979, 852 246,244 166,354 25, 260 1,295 4,976 
Quebec snc Becon cues. 9,320,325 | 44,160,040 299, 468 1,501,326 237, 233 10, 850 56, 927 
Ontariotyeen ess nt as 8,179,367 | 40,140,855 | 3,550,796 2,065, 146 340, 255 16,026 91,996 
Manitoba tte oeee te. 1,084, 309 5,173,011 12 304, 376 44,207 2,604 12,626 
Saskatchewan......... 782,230 2,043,815 — 271,188 42,463 2,166 9,524 
Alberta tee eae bee 1,081, 156 4,126,598 — 384, 112 62,373 1,738 9,734 
British Columbia...... 3,000,918 | 14,661,125 15,791 532, 866 103,397 2,673 14,972 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 60, 804 230,999 — 5,763 4,110 258 1,297 
Canada, 1962...... 24,967,000 | 116,135,046 | 4,112,411 | 5,539,403 908,479 40, 003 211, 988 
1963 

Newfoundland......... 513,047 1,998,398 — 77, 933 16,111 762 2,973 
Prince Edward Island. . 57,391 111, 140 _— 24, 466 3,500 172 735 
Nova Scotia........... 530,198 2,122,193 — 213,361 34,476 1,648 6,952 
New Brunswick........ 530, 925 2,115,007 246, 872 162,751 26, 453 1,607 5,470 
Qirebeech 0.4. Bs Ps5.050< 9,567,017 | 44,832,194 24,781 1,527,615 256, 536 11,145 60, 432 
OBESIIO ge ciside MRO easy. 8,456,493 | 42,077,647 3,316,979 2,116, 952 361, 193 16, 266 94,700 
Manitoba... % encsaeek:: 1,090,097 5, 654, 323 15 298, 436 47,181 2,631 13,655 
Saskatchewan......... 866, 841 2,379,273 = 276,397 46,615 2,270 13,131 
LD ORV aa ite Wee de 1,163, 643 4,560, 283 = 396, 430 65,913 1,861 10, 443 
British Columbia...... 3,461,074 | 15,419,951 24,187 554, 624 104, 498 2,720 16,363 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 63,918 239, 234 = 5, 889 3, 853 262 1,448 
Canada, 1963...... 26,309,644 | 121,509,643 | 3,612,834 | 5,654,854 966,162 41,344 226,302 
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8.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1962 and 1963 


Electrical Utilities 


Industrial 


Year and Item Ba unig tes, Ie — Pstablish- Total 
Operated | Operated 
1962 
Installed generator capacity........... kw. 15,340,490 | 5,042,473 | 20,382,963 4,584,037 24,967,000 
Bnergy peneratedemar-t..ta. alte ae. eee 000 kwh. | 66,715,796 | 25,380,300 | 92,096,096 | 25,372,652 || 117,468,748 
Scene ar ee ee ee « 58,662,737 | 22,680,823 | 81,343,560 | 22,707,164 || 104,050, 724 
AURA Ee eee Fee ee ae & 8,053,059 | 2,699,477 | 10,752,586 | 2,665,488 || 13,418,024 
Energy Made Available in Canada. ..°000 kwh. 116,135, 046 
Disposal of energy in Canada.......... 7000 kwh. | 64,154,920 | 28,125,794 | 92,280,714 383,435 |) 92,664,149 
Energy exported to United States...... 2 3,475, 986 488,672 | 3,964,658 147,753 4,112,411 
Ultimate customers in Canada......... No. 4,234,422 | 1,297,053 | 5,531,475 7,928 5,539, 408 
Domestie/and farm.....4.3..2.2...««: ‘ 8,729,488 Lt or TOE 4,857, 219 7,245 4, 864, 464 
Commercially. cance ise sk eee t 426,513 132,496 669,009 619 559,628 
Powereccchc tae eeeee a a eee Sete «“ 14, 436 34,899 109, 335 48 109, 883 
Street lighting. eens. c.cdeeee. s 8, 985 1,927 5,912 16 5,928 
Revenue from ultimate customers... .. $’000 673,719 232,216 905,935 2,544 908, 479 
Revenue from exports to United States. % 4,662 2,702 7,364 1,248 8,612 
EDI OV.CCS neue erecentrersr cette es Rydeteay ie ee No. 30,577 9, 426 40, 003 
Salaries and wageS..........:.+..0+e0% $’000 164, 927 47,061 211,988 
1963 
Installed generator capacity........... kw. 18,640, 811 2,559,306 | 21,200,117 | 5,100,527 | 26,300,644 
‘Hnerzy generated: ic... idds Wie ssid 000 kwh. | 81,996,546 | 11,504,680 | 93,501,226 | 28,736,968 || 122,238, 194 
Fiyaro... ..eseuen «2 ee ore ees «“ 69,667,658 | 8,445,103 | 78,112,761 | 25,719, 105 || 103,881,866 
Thermal Bac. cs eeeot es sree eae rs 12,328,888 | 8,059,577 | 15,388,465 | 3,017,863 18, 406 , 328 
Energy Made Available in Canada...’000 kwh. 121,509, 643 
Disposal of energy in Canada.......... 000 kwh. | 86,582,184 | 10,129,883 | 96,713,067 | 2,601,598 || 99,314,660 
Bnersy exported to United States...... “+ 2,782,096 683,568 | 3,465,664 147,170 3,612, 834 
Ultimate customers in Canada......... No. 5,086,798 559,748 | 5,646,546 8,308 5, 654, 854 
Domestic and farm.................. « 4,493,729 478,793 | 4,967,452 7,614 || 4,976,066 
Commercialiee aan. 4. ib dept. tiee «te ‘ 507, 930 67,357 575, 287 642 575, 929 
Powers tate eke ee ie ge 79, 004 17,738 96, 737 37 96,774 
Street lighting. .....+ ebe dacs. Ks 6,136 935 7,070 15 7, 085 
Revenue from ultimate customers..... $'000 845, 745 112,530 958,275 7, 887 966, 162 
Revenue from exports to United States. és 3,039 2,779 5,818 835 6, 653 
implovyecs ss ceae sc. a.cs 6 ee Moc an oats. No. 36,768 4,576 41,344 
Salaries and wages..................4- $'000 203, 413 22,889 226, 302 


(ee eee ee eee 
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9.—Electric Power Generated classified by Type of Establishment, by Province, 
1962 and 1963 
iS IR: Electrical Utilities Industrial 
Province or Territory Publicly Privately Establish- Total 
Operated Operated ments 
000 kwh. 000 kwh. "000 kwh. 000 kwh, 
1962 
INCWONOCISGC Bremen ee tie cos are Pho oticas baeeanehan 170 1,223, 877 438, 604 1,662,651 
Price hidward: islands 2. Mooi ccc cette te vate comiedisinde s 7,668 94,086 — 101,754 
dN CUES OO ULC Be Natente teeta Bin teats eciciae MEA er Beene Sot de 691,718 1,083, 308 174,068 1,949, 089 
INGWEOTUNS WICK oar acone ena Ei tects th ites 1,518,783 71,050 584, 822 2,174,655 
CHIGNGO semi D eit a sees oii ae Ti Tore. ae Gate aves ere alegs 18, 451, 402 17, 873,550 13,934,350 50, 259, 302 
CHREEE Or peer err te ee RE Te es 31, 809, 348 1, 293, 262 2,187,245 35, 289, 855 
IMBMISOD AMEE SPE eahaden ere soe earch asa nnsetes laid 4,304, 694 — 61,911 4,366, 605 
BOK OOLIS WATT ate eerie an! carrie hice site tc eetent ant ek 1,944, 660 649,374 94,340 2,688,374 
Alberta ences Se Reta ee eT 1,185,600 2,581,671 326, 116 4,098, 387 
Brivinhn Compacts rc ere tate rere: 6,638, 664 493 , 222 7,520,191 14, 652,077 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................005 163,089 16,905 51,005 230,999 
Canadas 1962) on cued eects 66,715,796 25,380,300 25,372,652 || 117,468, 748 
1963 

Newfoundland)... aetna se att xo: Latent es 16, 964 1,604, 452 448,188 2,069, 604 
Prince Hdwarde=lelantaaeee.. c:.. caeioe ce cre ts 8,750 102,390 — 111, 140 
INOWaSCOUIAS 20) o, feet ee eater meh Pees Se. caries ate er 768, 937 1,115, 602 251,389 2,135,928 
New Brunswick: 22%. cc pane pees cit aa nats shes 1,612,123 ale kOO) 627, 483 2,310,756 
QUEDEO cas sarc eee ioe mote ener, a 29 , 730,023 3, 439, 290 16,764, 459 49,933,772 
ORGANIC. G2. se sog ate eI dae OSE ete te 34, 328,096 1,173,913 2,107,053 37, 609, 062 
Nani tobak).;..4 SM seas tek Ae eehtoe «0 te dts. + 6 4,785, 458 — 69,751 4, 855, 209 
Saskatchewan tint ste esee note ncice Coe te ote chs 2,221,903 653, 092 116,381 2,991,376 
Adbertawesciec cee scores crt e ETTORE ew aE 1, 277, 686 2, 863, 636 389 , 923 4,531, 245 
British: Colum biaes seis creer pea rer eee eee 7,078, 290 463, 522 7,909,056 15, 450, 868 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................000% 168,316 17, 633 53, 285 239, 234 
@anada, 196s hs ecco ts as Oe 81,996,546 11, 504, 680 28,736,968 || 122,238,194 


Average domestic and farm consumption rose from 4,873 kwh. in 1962 to 5,084 kwh. 
in 1963. Among the provinces, the averages in 1963 varied from a low of 2,023 kwh. in 
Prince Edward Island to a high of 6,630 kwh. in Manitoba. For domestic and farm 
customers the average annual bill was $77.10 in 1963 as against $75.24 in 1962, an increase 
of 2.5 p.c. 


Although many utilities do not keep records on farm customers separate from other 
domestic customers, the data reported on farm service indicate that the average consump- 
tion rose from 5,204 kwh. per customer in 1962 to 5,985 kwh. in 1963 and the average 
bill from $106.55 to $117.16. 
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10.— Domestic and Farm Service by Electric Utilities and Industrial Establishments, 1959-63 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1062 1963 
Customers crckedemantrasi ones womenswear No. | 4,381,564 | 4,542,780 | 4,716,819 | 4,864,464 4,980,351 
Kilowatt-hoursisold sc-sie- cece iiss siiterelels 000 | 19,007,111 | 20,391,857 | 21,979,672 | 23,704,259 | 25,321,606 
Revenue received. .........2cceeee eee eeeee $7000 305, 662 325, 946 346, 807 365,990 383, 983 
Kilowatt-hours per customer............... No. 4,338 4,489 4,660 4 873 5,084 
AVerageiannualibill,, c.0-scmutis aearceees See $ 69.76 71.75 73.53 75.24 77.10 
IRGVENUO POY! Kwiassyscctaasicyee sicher wiatey nee cts. 1.61 1.60 1.58 1.54 1.52 


In 1963, natural gas accounted for 22.4 p.c. of thermal generation by utilities, coal for 
68.9 p.c., petroleum fuels for 8.1 p.c. and nuclear fuel for 0.6 p.c.; corresponding proportions 
in 1962 were 28.1 p.c., 60.0 p.c., 11.7 p.c. and 0.2 p.c., respectively. 


11.—Fuel Used by Electrica! Utilities to Generate Power, by Province, 1962 and 1963 


Coal Petroleum Fuels Gas 
_ Year and — = = 
Province or Territory Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ Imp. gal. $ Mcf. $ 
1962 

INewfoundland's. -serieaeecc acne tees — — 3,678, 261 509, 809 ~— —_— 

Prince Edward Island.......... acatess — — 8,737,592 582,990 — _ 

INIGNEMS@OU [ns 7, Se aaaee eee enn ericeee 514,737 5,448,621 | 11,236,948 700,678 = = 

NewrBrunswick s-anne tos: sence 121,046 1,132,660 | 18,2386, 460 1,169,528 — — 

QUeD CONT a a... SRR hee, — — 5, 264, €05 841, 286 — = 
Ontario esa cmeraaenaiaas cae 1,492,590 | 13,228,599 2,578,909 338, 549 144, 937 51, 833 
IMeamit Ob aisaasteetesc sets sietettera dela weet 111,272 450,098 | 1,402,940 232, 244 284, 082 40,840 
Saskatchewanterces.sereceen ee te as 1,129,242 | 1,983,035 | 26,496,084 | 1,540,881 | 8,998,982 1,309, 457 
Al bert awa Bran toot ees srl seater 356,118 516, 020 4,093, 749 240,986 | 30,901,999 4,707,244 
British @oluim bigs secese se eee — — 5, 879, 452 906, 665 3,320, 387 850, 964 

Yukon and Northwest Territories... ooo — 1,813,345 453,515 _ _ 
Canada, 1962............... 3,725,005 | 22,759,033 | 89,419,345 | 7,517,131 | 43,650,387 6,960,338 

1963 

Nemiound Lande. -ramae sleeves terrence — — 5,932, 462 636, 219 = — 

Prince Edward Island.............. —_— _— 9,571,919 636, 868 _ = 

INO Va SCObia Meme em acres daeeattatdian: 533,839 | 5,574,994 | 9,249,872 701, 454 — = 

News Bruns wiki sisjassceisicisetie oles 106, 812 989,556 | 22,082,760 1, 476, 606 = =F 

Quebec's. se. ses spiasie Sonic enero — — 3,108,232 601, 732 = = 
OMGallo tenia: cacehisaus x accdaniscnigeta ties 2,807,380 | 25,797,887 | 5,449,112 876, 322 128, 815 49,026 
Manitobaiecors tactic ccscangiatice 66,336 254,673 | 5,627,957 948,595 154,618 25,417 
Saskatchowanureain-tctescrsasaseniceio< 1,053,750 | 2,079,238 | 21,610,718 | 1,247,389 | 11,158,712 1,700,110 
INA ANRC ates Shes HOR OR EDOO AEG or ae 582,062 974,781 | 5,007,788 384,712 | 32,508,907 4,814,023 
Burtish Columbia sca ces _ — 7,342,059 | 1,237,504 | 3,156,423 832,928 

Yukon and Northwest Territories... = — 2,168,776 547,526 — = 
Canada, 1963............... 5,150,179 | 35,671,129 | 97,151,655 | 9,294,927 | 47,107,475 7,421,504 
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ENERGY SOURCES IN CANADA, 1945-64 
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Source: Dominion Coal Board 


Section 5.—Public Ownership and Regulation of Electrical 
Utilities 

Federal Government regulation of electrical utilities, particularly with respect to the 
export of electric power and the construction of lines over which such power is exported, 
falls within the jurisdiction of the National Energy Board established in November 1959 
and concerned with all matters relating to energy resources within the jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada (see Domestic Trade Chapter XXI, Part II, Section 4 for a brief 
survey of the functions and operations of the National Energy Board). 


Power is generated in Canada by publicly and privately operated utilities and by 
industrial establishments. Table 9, p. 661, giving statistics by type of establishment, 
shows that 67 p.c. of the total electric power generated in 1963 was produced by publicly 
operated utilities, 9 p.c. by privately operated utilities and 24 p.c. by industrial establish- 
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ments. However, ownership differs greatly in different areas of the country. Quebec 
output until recently was predominantly from privately owned plants and in Ontario 
almost all electric power is produced by a publicly owned utility. Figures for 1962 and 
subsequent years will show a much greater proportion of publicly operated electrical 
utilities since they will reflect the recent provincial take-over of privately owned facilities 
in both British Columbia and Quebec. 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of services 
in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has been attempted 
in most provinces. Neither Newfoundland nor Prince Edward Island has a provincially 
operated electric power system, although in the former province a Commission, known as 
the Newfoundland Power Commission, was established by the provincial government in 
1954 for the purpose of supplying electric power wherever needed throughout the province, 
particularly to rural areas. In Prince Edward Island, the town of Summerside and sur- 
rounding area is served by the municipally operated Town of Summerside Electric Light 
Department. The functions and activities of provincially operated electric power com- 
missions in the other provinces are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created under the Power 
Commission Act of 1919 with the function of supplying electric power and energy by the 
most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly increased 
the possibilities for retail service by providing financial assistance to equalize cost and 
revenue of extensions approved by the Governor in Council. In 1941 an amendment to 
the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, subject to the approval of the 
Governor in Council, to regulate and control the generation, transmission, distribution, 
supply and use of power in the province. Certain investigatory work is carried on in the 
province by the Federal Government in close association with the Commission, but the 
control of water resources is vested in the Crown and administered under the provisions 
of the Nova Scotia Water Act, 1919. The Commission pays regular fees for water rights. 


The territory of the Commission extends over the entire province and embraces six 
systems which include 25 generating stations and more than 5,230 miles of transmission 
and distribution lines. Installed capacity at the end of November 1964 was 184,458 kw. 
of which 96,708 kw. was hydro capacity. New power plant construction under way in 
Nova Scotia during 1964 is outlined on p. 652. Financially, the Commission is self-sup- 
porting, repaying borrowings from revenue. The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1964 showed 
total fixed assets of $83,568,125, including work in progress amounting to $4,251,896. 


12.— Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended Nov. 30, 1964 


Present Present 


1 
System! and First System! and First 
? : Installed Output ; : Installed Output 
Year of Operation Capacity Year of Operation Capacity 
kw. kwh. kw. kwh. 
Western Network— 
Hannan gee 600 3, 427, 000 St. Margaret (1921).......... 10, 400 31,876,000 
Rogewary: (1930)teen asics crete 888 8,396,150 |Mersey— 
Galen 952) banmeecrcrteciars 6,000 24, 462,705 Original development 
Ride Gl957)) Bie mle 4,000 10, 984,340 (1928):.. Sead le tee Pee 21,780 | 146,411,000 
Portable (diesel).......... 200 150 Cowie Falls (1938)........ 7,200 47,398, 920 
Sissiboo (1960)............ 6,000 28,007,540 Deep: Brook (1950)........ 9,000 54,971,600 
Weymouth (1961)......... 9,000 39, 890,000 Lower Great Brook (1955) . 4,500 23, 664,740 
Eastern Network— Canseau (diesel) (1937)..... ° 700 20, 680 
Barrie Brook (1940)....... 360 1,912,390 3 
Dickie Brook: (1948)... 0s 3, 800 10,720, 400 Musket! (1929) ac pccre tie eis ciees 2,160 12, 462,960 
Malay Falls (1924)........ 3,600 11,096,000 ||\Cumberland— 
Ruth Ballsx(k2aye, sehr: 6,970 33, 822, 680 Maccan (thermal) (1927).. 26, 850 69,759, 500 
Liscomb/ (196 Mics. ohve.-eree 450 8, 285, 875 
Trenton (thermal) (1951)... 60,000 | 231,791,200 Totals. 20.5 (.y,222.0,03 184,458 | 789,361,830 


1 Hydro unless otherwise noted. 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was incorporated 
under the Electric Power Act, 1920. Generating stations owned by the Commission at 
Mar. 31, 1965 were as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 
kw. kw. 

Grand’ Palla oe es eM Hydro.... 63,000 Courtenay Bay........... Steam,.... 63,365 
Mus quisshit See gat eis Hydro.... 6,960 Saint John (Dock St.).... Steam..... 16,000 
Tobiqueken ne lt: «ua: Hydro.... 20,000 age a Serene eens ais Steam..... 32,500 
Beechwood.............+. Hydro.... 112,500 rand: Manan 2148.26. Diesel..... 4/150 
Mato wait? once tld.. eee Hydro.... 3,036 Toran CAPACITY ......2. 00.005 419,761 
Grand Takes. act. tessiastis Steam,.... 101, 250 


All the above generating units with the exception of Grand Manan are interconnected 
in a province-wide grid system. The statistical information given in Table 13 shows the 
growth of the Commission’s undertakings since 1961. Power plant construction under way 
in New Brunswick during 1964 is outlined at p. 652. 


13.— Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1961-65 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
High-voltage transmission line...miles 1,585 1,744 1,845 1,947 2,093 
Diste bution: Line secant niswensy cd 7,905 7,996 8,390 8, 447 8,528 
Direct customers................ No. 103,029 107,415 117,073 118, 443 121,036 
Mla nprCapaciiles er tertaan tna kw. 265, 025 307, 886 348, 736 406, 636 419,761 
Power generated (incl. purchases) kwh. | 1,273,719,910 | 1,425,489,140 | 1,644,740,890 | 1,797,928,340 | 2,207,165, 360 
Capital invested................ $ 148, 280, 363 156,190,514 170, 859, 403 184, 956, 489 205, 192, 238 
Rev enuCtane ticecat tee nce $ 18,971,596 | 20,309,856 | 22,591,554 | 24,650, 853 29,244,088 


Quebec.—Stream and Reservoir Control—The Quebec Streams Commission was 
created in 1910 (SQ 1910, c. 5) and given additional powers in 1912 (RSQ 1925, c. 46) and 
1930 (SQ 1930, c. 34); it was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct and operate certain storage 
dams to regulate the flow of streams. On Apr. 1, 1955, the Commission was abolished and 
its powers and attributions transferred to the Hydraulic Resources Department, now the 
Department of Natural Resources. The rivers controlled by the Commisson at the time 
of transfer, either by means of dams on the rivers or by regulating the outflow of lakes at 
the headwaters, were: the St. Maurice, the Gatineau, the Liévre, the St. Francis, the 
Chicoutimi, the Au Sable and the Métis. The Commission also operated nine reservoirs 
on the North River, two in the watershed of the Ste. Anne de Beaupré River, and one at the 
outlet of Lake Morin on Riviére du Loup (lower). 


Storage reservoirs otherwise controlled or operated are: the Lake St. John, the Lake 
Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River controlled by the Aluminum 
Company of Canada; the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River controlled by Price Brothers 
and Company Limited; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River controlled by the 
Dominion Textile Company; and Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on the Ottawa River 
controlled by the federal Department of Public Works. Storage reservoirs under the 
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control of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission are: Témiscouata Lake on the Mada- 
waska River, Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa River, Lac Dozois on the upper Ottawa River, 
Lac Cassé in the Bersimis River watershed and Lac Ste. Anne on the Toulnustouc River, 
a tributary of the Manicouagan River. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission was 
established in 1944 (SQ 1944, c. 22) for the purpose of supplying power to the municipalities, 
to industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the Province of Quebec at the 
lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. On May 1, 1963, the Com- 
mission acquired control of the following privately owned electrical utilities operating in 
the Province of Quebec: the Shawinigan Water and Power Company, the St. Maurice 
Power Corporation, the Quebec Power Company, the Southern Canada Power Company, 
the Gatineau Power Company, the Northern Quebec Power Company, the Saguenay 
Electric Company, and the Lower St. Lawrence Power Company. As a result of these 
transactions, all electricity production, except for facilities operated by certain industrial 
organizations in their own manufacturing operations, was brought under the control of a 
single authority. The services of the Commission now cover virtually the entire province 
except for local distribution of small amounts of electricity by some municipalities, most 
of which is purchased from the Commission or its subsidiaries. 


At the end of 1964 the Commission controlled, among other assets, the following 
hydro-electric and thermal-electric plants :— 


Hydro-Electric Thermal-Electric 
Item Plants Capacity! Plants Capacily 
No. kw. No. kw. 
Hiydro-Quebecionly::... capt eiseeooteaho eather eee 8 4,098,760 1 36,000 
Subsidiaries of Hydro-Quebec— 
Shawinigan’: enmes oscaeeee ck tos ae eee 10 1,531, 200 2 150, 700 
Quebec Power... scart asec cit Soe eee 7 24,440 8 1,430 
Southern: @anada Powers ere eee eee 4 47,985 _ _— 
GativicausPowenss ie Nae ohie acer eee oe 14 552,791 — — 
Northern! Quebec Powers eeereeeriece meee creeeetira: 1 89, 600 — _ 
Saruepay. Hlectricasnss cts met ce ere eee eee nee 5 8, 865 — _ 
lower St. Lawrence Powers et eee eee ante 4 12,100 4 8,327 
ROTAL Stay siho.ue Metsieticne toes Resrea in aoe ca 53 6,365, 741 15 196,457 
Purchases by Hydro-Quebec and subsidiaries,............. mb 699, 000 _— _ 


1 Dependable hydro-electric peak capacity at time of freeze-up approximated 5,600,000 kw. 


These facilities now permit the balanced distribution of power throughout Quebec and 
the most efficient use of the water power resources of the province. It is expected that 
complete administrative reorganization will be accomplished by the end of 1965. National- 
ization of service will be of particular benefit to some 20,000 customers in the northwestern 
area where the system frequency is being changed from 25 cycle to 60 cycle. The change- 
over is scheduled for completion in 1965 at an estimated cost of $12,000,000. 


Hydro-Quebec and its subsidiaries, at the end of 1964, served virtually all communities 
in the province. Customers numbering 1,492,333 were supplied and the distributed 
primary power demand was 6,150,000 kw. Total power distributed was 6,229,000 kw. 
Power distributed is given in terms of the net output of the sources of supply made available 
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to each system coincident with the time of the Montreal primary peak; it also includes 
purchases of power from other power producers. The distribution of primary power to 
systems of Hydro-Quebec on the day of primary peak in 1964 was as follows:— 


System Primary Power 
, kw. 
Main System— 
Southwestern Quebec— 
ion Tresle Me hiiO ARCA Rca. Liiva ys Meta as By Sects siebe cab ae Sovemcian ebesr oe lcs atoneks 1,918,000 
[Dea aROOLs \OCAL eee Amt ner cnt See Re etn oe ce rts ee 212,000 
KONTATIONELY. LEO 9 NET. 5 ais: setae eee to TRL OE. AIS eS, ce, Suet: 186, 000 
Cedurashapras.bransmission: © Om pAaniyacss ae piensa cote one fore ein ck ca 56, 000 
Northeastern Quebec— 
CotemVord mower Su. mLawrence RIVED ents eee s eee ee ee 76, 000 
Chibougamau NOMION GE eraine NERF. TEL aaey.. LASS PIS ASs MOTI OLS HIE EE 29,000 
Gaspe region served jointly by Hydro-Quebec and its subsidiary, Lower St. Lawrence 
RO Wer SSeS PONE ARCANE AON Slide ea A © 145,000 
Northwestern Quebec System (incl. Northern Quebec Power and Gatineau Kipawa 
BES UCTIN) ct Pevok hares a a0 <ce ei PORT e S EE  hey e t le Pie caste «ote oop Eevee a dooes Bacchi, Move 6. aes hae 165,000 
Territories served by the subsidiaries—Shawinigan, Quebec Power, main Gatineau 
system, Southern Canada Power, and Saguenay Blectric...........-..ceccecceccuccesce 3,363,000 
PRIMARY Totats Mapg AVAILABLE TO SYSTEMS LISTED..........-..0.eccceceeseecceee 6, 150,000 
LAnsMiissiOnlosses;. Cope Nord to Montreal’sacs ss arecnene dis nce.cc + «teetlen occ cce acto: 56,000 
Consolidated system primary peak load at SOUrCE............0cecececcccececcececeseccues 6, 206,000 
GConcident%eccondanyilodd Sea IOs RONe e I  i Be 79,000 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is a corporate entity, 
a self-sustaining public enterprise endowed with broad powers with respect to the supply 
of electricity throughout the Province of Ontario. Its authority is derived from an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature passed in 1906 to give effect to recommendations of earlier 
advisory commissions that the water powers of Ontario should be conserved and developed 
for the benefit of the people of the province. It now operates under the Power Com- 
mission Act (SO 1907, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act of 1906 and 
subsequently modified from time to time (RSO 1960, c. 300, as amended). The Com- 
mission may have from three to six members, all of whom are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Two commissioners may be members of the Executive Council of 
the Province of Ontario. 


The basic principle governing the financial operations of the Commission and its 
associated municipal utilities is that electrical service is provided at cost. The Com- 
mission interprets cost as including payments for power purchased, charges for operating 
and maintaining the power supply facilities, and related fixed charges. The fixed charges 
represent interest on debt, provisions for depreciation, allocations to reserves for con- 
tingencies and rate stabilization, and the further provision of a sinking fund reserve for 
retiring the Commission’s capital debt. While the enterprise from its inception has been 
self-sustaining, the province guarantees the payment of principal and interest on all bonds 
issued by the Commission and held by the public. In addition, the province has materially 
assisted the development of agriculture by contributing under the Hydro-Electric Dis- 
tribution Act toward the capital cost of extending rural distribution facilities. 


The entire provincial area served is regarded for financial and administrative purposes 
as a unit, but there is no electrical connection between the Commission’s facilities in north- 
western Ontario and those serving customers in the remainder of the province. Statistics 
are therefore presented for two operating systems, the East System and the West System; 
the systems respectively serve the areas east and west of a line extending north from Lake 
Superior to the Albany River, a line that roughly conforms with the boundary dividing 
Thunder Bay District from the Districts of Algoma and Cochrane. Service is provided 
for the most part on a co-operative basis, and predominantly for the benefit of more than 
350 municipalities supplied by the Commission with power at cost. 
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In addition to administering the enterprise over which it has direct control, the Com- 
mission, under the Power Commission Act and the Public Utilities Act, exercises certain 
regulatory functions, particularly with respect to the group of municipal electrical utilities 
which it serves. In order to provide convenient and expeditious service in this dual 
function of regulation and supply, the Commission subdivides its province-wide operations 
into seven regions with regional offices located in seven major municipalities. 


The Commission is concerned primarily with the provision of electric power by genera- 
tion or purchase, and its delivery to the electrical utilities for resale in the more than 350 
municipalities having cost contracts with the Commission. The Commission supplies 
power in bulk, though not under cost contract, to 171 direct customers, some located 
within the areas of the municipalities already referred to and some outside these areas. 
These direct customers include industrial customers whose requirements are so large or 
so unusual as to make service by the local municipal utilities impracticable. They also 
include mines, industries in unorganized territories, and certain interconnected systems, 
including a number of independent municipal utilities. These interconnected systems 
purchase power for resale either within or beyond the boundaries of the province. 


In addition to these operations, which represent about 90 p.c. of its energy sales, 
the Commission delivers electric power to retail customers in rural areas and in a small 
group of about 30 municipalities served by Commission-owned local distribution facilities. 
A much larger part of retail service throughout the province is provided, however, by the 
municipal electrical utilities, who supply ultimate customers in most cities and towns, 
in many villages, and in certain populous township areas. The municipal electrical 
utilities are owned and operated by local commissions. 


During 1964, the Commission’s investment in fixed assets at cost increased by 
$97,292,070 and at the end of the year amounted to $2,762,234,756. Total assets after 
deducting accumulated depreciation were $2,824,451,700. 


In 1964 a total of 357 associated municipal electrical utilities engaged in the retail 
distribution of electricity purchased power from the Commission. The total assets of 
these utilities, after deducting accumulated depreciation, amounted to $861,265,706, of 
which $354,153,351 represented the equity acquired in the Commission’s systems by the 
municipal utilities operating under cost contracts. 

The Commission’s power development program as at Dec. 31, 1964 is given in 
Table 14 and is also outlined at pp. 653-654. 


14.—Current Power Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, as at Dec. 31, 1964 


System and Development Units In Service ate 
No. kw. 

Pakevaew— near Toronto ns -rccresiecnimeadie ie actre cerice Marcarrnie cone eee 8 1961-68 2,400, 000 
Douglas Point Nuclear Power—near Kincardine................e0eeeeeeees 1 1965 200, 000 
larmon=Matacam ii ver sas acer. bat ine acleicts cere nce A IE 2 1965 129, 200 
iKapline—Mata came Ravers, cee case cee aes carne eee ee Oe eee 2 1966 125, 400 
Mountain Chute—Madawaska River............-00..0e.cnsee ese eee ee eeen 2 1967 160, 000! 
Lambton—14 miles southiof Sarnia.a. cw oases dactacast cewek weeds ae 4 1968-71 2,000, 000 
Pickering (nuclear)—20 miles east of Toronto.............-ccccceccececcces iz 1970-71 1,080,000 


1 Tentative capacity. 
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15.—Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario Generated 
and Purchased (All Systems), December 1962-64. 
Hydro- Thermal- P 
Year and System Electric Electric Pp she d 
Stations! Stations! Be ESe 
kw. kw. kw. 
December 1962— 
HORSES SV SCO LL EIEN ee mere Tae eer nee ree ee ee 4,135,550 1,741,000 617,500 
MOSES SLerEeL.. nee. TOWED, SROTTE OR. TD AIC SE it ce 593, 500 — — 
PE OURIS eee eee Ena eee a ee he eee 4,729,050 1,741,000 617,500 
December 1963— 
RAstiSyeteri aii. Sticke yeah. Ate ee. Fel so nA RRR 4, 437, 250 2,015,000 617,500 
IWeSb LSS LODK foe Tron Aart pete AED es OR dent boartotinn O%r he 593, 500 93,000 — 
Motals Gest ie. HORE Oe Fier ere eels. fest 5,030,750 2,108, 000 617,500 
December 1964— 
RESUS VALCIL pce ee erect hes err eee meee mt Oe 4,445, 250 2,027,000 617, 000 
Wests PSterinees.t, sue tert. cee SEN ete eo CR IREAT, 3 LE 593,500 93,000 — 
AMIE pretend cot, qiaates atch appre ard of eked tn ol ele <P wernt tern e 5,038,750 2,120,000 617,000 


1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power which resources can be expected to supply at the time of 
the system primary peak requirements, assuming that all units are available and that the supply of water is normal. 
This capacity will vary from time to time in accordance with changing conditions. The capacity of a source of 


purchased power is based on the terms of the purchase contract. 


16.—Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Years Ended Dec. 31, 1959-64 


Nortr.—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
kw. kw. kw. kw. kw. kw. 
VRP ASAP O00 aren aia a Re nee Bd 5,464,008 | 5,583,206 | 5,915,484 | 6,362,585 | 6,684,726 7,107,690 
WEStiSVAtomr eae sc enters nee 554,196 574, 328 548, 448 606, 300 615,570 610,000 
Totals...... tries sacs A xe 6,018,204 | 6,157,534 | 6,463,932 | 6,968,885 | 7,300,296 7,717,690 
17.— Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 1955-64 
Ultimate Assets of 
Com- Customers Total Commission 
Year munities Served Power and 
Served Directly or | Distributed! Municip:1 
Indirectly Utilities 
No. No. kw. $ 
1,325 1,540, 011 4,436,340 | 2,040, 174,745 
1,340 1,612,049 4,909,104 2,293, 492, 487 
1,376 1,674,062 4,970,576 2,563,058, 384 
1,387 1,757,405 5,417, 536 2,756, 758, 142 
1,405 1,830, 453 6,018,204 | 2,909,088, 086 
1,414 1,881,472 6,157, 534 3,044, 800, 819 
1,417° 1,938, 897 6, 463, 932 3,196, 429,522 
1,434 1,991, 289r 6, 968, 885 3,148,330, 722 
1, 446 2,041,732 7,300,296 | 3,225,289,707 
1, 459 2,095,754 7,717,690 | 3,831,564,055 


1 Sum of the maximum 20-minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems operated 
by the Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the last month of each 


fiscal year. 
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Manitoba.—Manitoba Hydro is the primary developing, generating and distributing 
power agency in the Province of Manitoba. The corporation came into being Apr. 1, 1961, 
following amalgamation of the two former provincial government utilities engaged in the 
generation and distribution of electric power. 


Manitoba Hydro operates six hydro-electric generating stations, two thermal-electric 
generating stations and ten diesel-electric generating installations. The combined gener- 
ating capability is 1,160,460 kw. Hydro installations account for 910,000 kw., thermal 
installations for 244,000 kw. and diesel installations for 6,460 kw. of the generating capabil- 
ity. Four of the hydro stations are located on the Winnipeg River and, like the thermal 
installations, provide power to the southern part of the province. The fifth hydro-electric 
generating station, rated at 160,000 kw., is situated on the Nelson River 425 miles north of 
Winnipeg and supplies power to The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
development and the townsite at Thompson. The sixth hydro-electric installation is the 
newly completed 330,000-kw. Grand Rapids Generating Station located on the Saskatche- 
wan River. This station is connected electrically with southern Manitoba. Diesel instal- 
lations are used to provide power in isolated northern communities. 


In serving its 211,470 urban, rural, commercial and industrial customers, the corpo- 
ration maintains some 35,090 miles of primary transmission and farm distribution lines. 
Approximately 98 p.c. of the total resident-occupied farms in the province are electrified 
and 564 cities, towns and villages are provided with power service. While Manitoba Hydro 
supplies power for most of the province including the cities and municipalities adjoining 
the city of Winnipeg and comprising part of Metropolitan Winnipeg, it does not distribute 
power within the corporate limits of the city although it does supply a portion of the 
city’s power requirements. 


Power plant construction in Manitoba in 1964 is outlined at p. 654. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation was established on Feb. 1, 
1949 and operates under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act (SS 1950, c. 10, as 
amended). It succeeded the Saskatchewan Power Commission which had operated from 
Feb. 11, 1929. The original functions of the Corporation included the generation, trans- 
mission, distribution, sale and supply of hydro and steam electric energy. Since 1952, 
the Corporation has been authorized to produce or purchase and to transmit, distribute, 
sell and supply natural or manufactured gas. 


In 1964, the Corporation served approximately 972 urban communities (with six or 
more customers) in retail sales, and served the cities of Saskatoon and Swift Current, the 
town of Battleford, and the hamlet of Waskesiu in bulk sales. Some bulk power was also 
sold to the city of Regina and to the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board on an exchange basis. 
Activities of the Corporation cover the entire province with the exception of the city of 
Regina, which owns and operates municipal plants and a distribution system. 


At the end of 1964, the Corporation served 246,389 customers, 206,047 of whom were 
retail customers and 40,342 of whom were located in communities supplied with power 
through bulk sales. The retail customers included 139,614 urban customers and 66,433 
classified as rural, mainly farm, meters. During 1964, 2,208,149,680 kwh. were made 
available to customers, of which 2,202,592,812 kwh. were generated in Corporation plants 
and 5,556,868 kwh. were purchased in bulk. At the end of the year, the Corporation had 
invested, at cost, $365,445,780 in electric system assets out of a total of $509,784,039 in 
plant-in-service in the combined electric and natural gas systems. 


During 1964, Squaw Rapids, the first hydro-electric plant within the provincial 
system, supplied 29.1 p.c. of the gross generation. The Corporation also owned and 
operated five steam generating plants at year-end—two each at Saskatoon and Estevan 
and one at Moose Jaw, the latter brought back into service at year-end. Steam supplied 
64.4 p.c. of total system requirements, and two internal combustion gas dual fuel plants at 
Kindersley and Swift Current supplied 6.5 p.c. System capability in operation at the 
end of 1964 was assessed at 694,150 kw. with 452,000 kw. in steam plants, 201,000 kw. in 
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hydro and 41,150 kw. in gas turbine and internal combustion plants. At the end of 1964, 
the Corporation owned and operated 72,482 miles of transmission and rural lines; this figure 
excludes urban distribution and hi-lines. 


Power plant construction in Saskatchewan in 1964 is outlined on p. 654. 


18.—Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, 1955-64 


Poromunities Individual 


° Meters in Power 
Year ee es Communities} Distributed Revenue 

Shes Served 

No. No. kwh. $ 
MD)? Catt SA ae ee ees ks Bish ce 742 149,134 556,776, 981 13,350,177 
OD ORINE 8 site's HMM oe css ok axahin sia sasaie Sexo RAT OS ceeeven 799 162,594 659, 720, 877 15,566,910 
LOOT PR RRC eee Sette eee ee ee mee 870 178, 567 780,613,534 18,152, 460 
1 OD Saree cichils ee hier eisin eee eo ee ee 880 188, 293 909,086, 629 20,687,771 
LIC he ces Oe Rieter andes Pe toed deerme BBR FU, abd hae teat 962 197, 451 1,067,349, 615 23,909, 113 
DGG Olay a hare sizer atl cvs Sy? 5,3 RAY SEs tess sce aN 984 221,675 | 1,283,531, 753 26, 667,471 
LOC etd pe Cnc tne oe oe 901 229,336 | 1,498,055, 955 30, 263, 598 
AOG25F ey Pe ears Scorsese hic as het os ree eae 9611 235, 386 1,645, 862,278 33,106,018 
ROG B ante Toe oe cae Tete ee Se 969 240, 812 1,926, 862, 734 36, 892,949 
TOG SAE. ar. Seem ete tee aciecn Sa LSA ae WEY 976 246,389 | 2,208,149, 680 39,777,472 


1 November 1962 figure. 


Alberta.—The generation and distribution of electric power in Alberta is handled 
by a combination of several municipally owned urban systems and three investor-owned 
companies serving the greater part of the province. The regulatory authority over the 
investor-owned systems is the Public Utilities Board, which has jurisdiction over the 
distribution and sale of electricity. The Board, which controls franchises and rates, 
has power to hold investigation upon complaint either by a municipality or by a utility 
company, and following such investigation may fix just and reasonable rates. The Alberta 
Power Commission controls all phases of system development, including the provincial 
grid system. 


Power plant construction in Alberta in 1964 is outlined at pp. 654-655. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority comprises 
the British Columbia Electric Company Limited and the British Columbia Power Com- 
mission carrying on business together by virtue of the Power Measures Act, 1964. The 
electric service of the organization includes the generation and transmission of electricity 
and its distribution throughout the areas of British Columbia containing more than 90 p.c. 
of the population of the province; the Authority also operates gas, passenger transportation 
and rail freight services. 


Of the Authority’s total electric power requirements of 8,121,490,540 kwh. for the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1965, 7,104,415,285 kwh. or 87.5 p.c. was produced by hydro-electric 
plant, 774,495,026 kwh. or 9.5 p.c. was produced by thermal plant and the remainder, 
amounting to 242,580,229 kwh., was purchased. Kilowatt-hours of electricity sold totalled 
7,344,875,741, an amount 14.2 p.c. higher than the sales of the previous year and nearly 
twice as high as the average annual increase of 7.6 p.c. for the previous five-year period. 
All categories of customers recorded impressive increases in kilowatt-hours consumed 
over the previous year—residential consumption was up 10.0 p.c., general consumption 
increased 8.9 p.c. and large industrial consumers recorded a remarkable 26.7-p.c. advance. 
There was a net increase of 24,457 in the number of electric customers during the year, 
bringing the total to 502,843 at the year-end. Average annual consumption per residential 
account rose from 5,200 kwh. in 1963-64 to 5,486 kwh. in 1964-65. 
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Power plant additions and construction in British Columbia in 1964 are outlined 
at p. 655. 


19.—Summary Statistics of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, Year Ended 


Mar. 31, 1965 . 
Item Amount Item Amount 
Generating capacity............+ kw. 1,893,592 |Proportionate Sales—concluded 

ERY Cr Orae race Mentors tem erecta: se 1,305,722 | Other systems (mainly residen- 

Hither lemerses lactone es §87, 870 EID eang benob ode Goded Savor D.C. 2 
Power requirements............. 7000 kwh. | 8,121,491 Commercial, industrial, ete.... 67 

Generated liiicaciiveste sre cae tiee ce 7,878,911 Pole Miles of Line— 

IPUNCHASOG sa meee ere chistes emer sé 242,580 Transmission (high voltage) ae NOY 3,987 
Customers at year-end........... No. 502, 843 Distribution primaries......... € 11, 808 
Electricity sold..............-++- 000 kwh. | 7,344,876 ||Revenue (electric)............... $000 101,021 
Proportionate Sales— Capital Investment (plant in 

Tesiclentials coc: srsetesseteaenietesd p.c. Sil @aperavlOM tater cr mts tere tries He 961,347 


Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northern Canada Power 
Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power Commission, was created by Act of 
Parliament in 1948 to supply electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where 
a need developed and where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. By 
legislation passed in 1950, the Act was extended to include Yukon Territory. The Com- 
mission has authority to construct and operate power plants as required in the Territories 
and, subject to approval of the Governor in Council, in any other parts of Canada. 


The Commission has hydro-electric power developments on the Yukon River near 
Whitehorse, Y.T., the Mayo River near Mayo, Y.T., and the Snare River northwest of 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. Diesel-electric plants are operated at Fort Simpson, Fort Smith, 
Fort Resolution, Fort McPherson, Aklavik and Field, B.C., and utility plants comprising 
power, central heat and water and sewerage services at Inuvik and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., 
and at Moose Factory, Ont. 


The Whitehorse Rapids power development, in service since 1958, supplies the Depart- 
ment of National Defence at Whitehorse, most of the power for the city of Whitehorse, 
and three electric steam generators for heating the Department of National Health and 
Welfare hospital and two Department of Citizenship and Immigration hostels. The Snare 
River hydro developments supply power to the mines in the Yellowknife area and, in con- 
junction with the Bluefish hydro-electric plant of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited, the town of Yellowknife. The original Snare Rapids plant 
has been in operation since September 1948 and the Snare Falls plant, situated on the 
same river about 10 miles downstream from the original plant, was placed in service in 
November 1960. Control of the Snare Rapids and Snare Falls plants was transferred to 
a remote control centre located in Yellowknife in the spring of 1965. The Mayo River 
plant has supplied power to mining properties in the Elsa and Keno areas and to the 
communities of Mayo and Keno City since 1952. A hydro-electric development under 
construction on the Taltson River, near Fort Smith, N.W.T. will, when completed in the 
fall of 1965, supply the lead-zinc mining operation being developed by Pine Point Mines 
Ltd. located at Pine Point, N.W.T., and replace the existing diesel power supply at Fort 
Smith, N.W.T. Details of construction in the Territories duing 1964 are outlined at p. 655. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing 


Subsection 1.—The Recent Manufacturing Situation 


The predominant influences on the growth of Canadian manufacturing in the three 
years ending in 1964 were the continuation in both Canada and the important United 
States export market of the expansionary phase of the business cycle begun in 1961, the 
accompanying high rate of capital investment activity, a particularly strong domestic 
demand for motor vehicles and the competitive advantage gained from the lower foreign 
exchange value of the Canadian dollar. Other factors included a stimulus to the demand 
for manufactured products, mostly in 1964, from the combination of a large 1963 wheat 
crop and large wheat export contracts and, in 1963 and 1964, buoyant overseas markets 
for Canadian manufactures. 

Whereas the physical volume of manufacturing production declined 0.3 p.c. in 1960, a 
recession year, it rose 2.5 p.c. in 1961, the first year of the expansion, and then 7.8 p.c. in 
1962. A smaller increase of 5.5 p.c. in 1963 was followed in 1964 by a rise of 8.2 p.c., the 
largest since the beginning of the expansion. In terms of the actual dollar value of manu- 
facturers’ shipments of goods of their own manufacture, annual Census of Manufactures 
data show an increase of 2.0 p.c. in 1960, followed by 4.1 p.c. in 1961, 9.9 p.c. in 1962 and 
8.3 p.c. in 1963. The monthly survey of manufacturers’ shipments* shows a rise of 9.8 p.c. 
in 1964, suggesting an annual figure of upwards of $31,600,000,000. The number of em- 
ployees in manufacturing rose 4.8 p.c. in 1964f and in that year capital expenditures by 
manufacturers showed one of the sharpest increases in the post World War II period. 
The latter subject is discussed in Chapter XVII on Capital Expenditures, Construction 
and Housing. 

The rising costs usually associated with a higher level of over-all economic activity and 
the effects of devaluation upon prices of imported components and, perhaps, upon com- 
petitive pressures, led to some acceleration of price increases in manufacturing. The 
unweighted average of selling price indexes for domestic manufacturing industries rose only 
0.7 p.c. in 1960 and 0.3 p.c. in 1961 but increased 1.0 p.c. in 1962, 2.2 p.c. in 1963 and 
1.4 p.c. in 1964. As is usual, the upswing in activity contributed to improvement in the 
rate of growth of output per person employed and per man-hours in manufacturing, followed 
by evidence of some lessening of the rate of productivity growth as more of the slack was 
removed. Statistics on output per person employed and per man-hours and a discussion 
of these concepts are given in Section 3 of Chapter XXIV on Trends in Economic Aggre- 
gates. 


* DBS publication Inventories, Shipments and Orders in Manufacturing Industries (Catalogue No. 31-001). 
t DBS publication Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (Catalogue No. 72-008). 
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The monthly surveys of shipments and employment provide a provisional picture of 
manufacturing in 1964 but the 1963 annual Census of Manufactures, figures for which are 
given in the tables of this Chapter, presents a comprehensive account of the manufacturing 
industries in that year, although these figures are also subject to minor revision. They 
show that the value of shipments of goods of own manufacture rose to a record level of 
$28, 942,666,000, an increase of 8.3 p.c. over 1962. The number of production and related 
workers employed rose to 1,003,915, an increase of 3.1 p.c., and the production man-hours 
paid rose 3.3 p.c. Wages paid to these workers amounted to $4,097,540,000, an increase 
of 6.9 p.c. over 1962. The cost of fuel and electricity, at $563,479,000, was up 4.5 p.c., 
the cost of materials and supplies used, at $15,970,859,000, increased 9.4 p.c., and value 
added by manufacture amounted to $12,568, 168,000, an increase of 7.0 p.c. 


The total number of employees of the manufacturing industry (excluding working 
owners and partners but including employees engaged in non-manufacturing activities) 
was 1,427,143 in 1963, higher by 2.6 p.c. than in the previous year, and their wages and 
salaries came to $6,505,287,000, an advance of 6.6 p.c. The value added on a “total 
activity’’ basis (i.e., including non-manufacturing activity) was $13,173,433,000, an increase 
Ofasaly pc: 


Among the industry groups, the transportation equipment industries showed the largest 
proportionate gain in 1963. Stimulated by the high level of consumer demand for cars, 
the value of factory shipments for these industries reached $2,830,176,000, a gain of 20.8 p.c. 
over 1962; this was the third largest industry group. The food and beverage industries, 
which was the largest group in terms of shipments, had shipments of $5,714,198,000, an 
increase of 6.3 p.c. over the previous year. Other industry groups having shipments of 
$1,000,000,000 or more were, with percentage increases in parentheses: primary metal 
industries, $3,101,478,000 (4.5 p.c.); paper and allied industries, $2,452,437,000 (3.1L rcs); 
metal fabricating industries, $1,877,158,000 (9.0 p.c.); chemical and chemical products 
industries, $1,644,786,000 (6.6 p.c.); electrical products industries, $1,545,046,000 (11.2 
p.c.); petroleum and coal products industries, $1,365,647,000 (5.5 p.c.); wood industries, 
$1,276,848,000 (10.6 p.c.); and textile industries, $1,099,838,000 (12.0 p.c.). 


Among the provinces, the largest proportionate increase in 1963 was shown by New 
Brunswick, which recorded a 13.8-p.c. advance. Ontario was second with 9.6 p.c., followed 
closely by British Columbia with 8.6 p.c. Gains for the other provinces were below the 
national average of 8.3 p.c. They were: Newfoundland, 7.9 p.c.; Nova Scotia, 7.6 p.c.; 
Manitoba, 6.9 p.c.; Alberta, 6.8 p.c.; Quebec, 6.4 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 5.1 p.c.; and Prince 
Edward Island, 1.4 p.c. 


The indexes of manufacturing production indicate that the 1964 increase in the 
physical volume of manufacturing output was greatest in the durable manufactures 
industries, which rose 9.6 p.c. over 1963. Non-durable manufactures industries increased 
their physical volume by 7.1 p.c. Among the major industry groups, the non-metallic 
mineral products industries showed the largest percentage increase in volume; their output 
rose 14.2 p.c., reflecting a heavy demand for portland cement and other construction 
materials as a result of the rise in capital investment activity. The iron and steel products 
industries, also affected by the high investment activity and by strong demand for consumer 
durables, registered a 12.7-p.c. increase, the second largest percentage advance. Rubber 
products followed with an increase of 12.2 p.c. and chemical products with one of 12.0 p.c. 
The marked increase in factory shipments of motor vehicles was reflected in a 9.4-p.c. gain 
for the transportation equipment industry (as well as in the gain recorded by rubber 
products) but the transportation group gain also reflected advances in aircraft and railway 
rolling-stock production. 


Manufacturing accounted for 26.3 p.c. of the gross domestic product at factor cost in 
1964 and also accounted for 28.5 p.c. of wages, salaries and supplementary income and the 
same percentage of investment income, according to statistics entering into the gross 
domestic product. 
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Subsection 2.—Historical and Current Statistics of Manufacturing 


Statistics on manufacturing in Canada have been collected since 1870, originally in 
connection with the decennial or quinquennial censuses for the period 1870 to 1915 and, 
since 1917, through the annual Census of Manufactures. Although every effort has been 
made to maintain comparability in the statistics since 1917, as shown in Table 1, changes 
in coverage of industries, type of data collected and the method of its treatment have 
inevitably introduced discontinuities or lack of comparability in certain components. One 
such major change in concept occurred in 1952 when the gross value of products was 
replaced by the value of factory shipments. More recently, the introduction of the revised 
standard industrial classification in 1960 and the new establishment concept in 1961 led to 
a break in continuity with previous years. An indication of the effects of these revisions 
in classification and concept is given in Table 1 where statistics for the 1957-59 period are 
given on both the 1948 standard industrial classification and manufacturing activity 
concept and the revised (1960) standard industrial classification and new establishment 
concept. Under the latter concept, a manufacturing establishment (i.e., one whose major 
activity is manufacturing) is the smallest reporting unit capable of reporting all of the 
following: materials and supplies used, goods purchased for resale as such, fuel and power 
consumed, number of employees and their pay, inventories, and shipments or sales. 


The introduction of the total activity concept in 1962 and its application to 1961 data 
produced a considerable amount of data on non-manufacturing activities of manufacturing 
industries and has resulted in the transfer of statistics on some items, such as office and 
administrative workers and working owners and partners, from manufacturing to total 
activity. Table 2 sets out summary statistics for manufacturing activity and total activity 
for 1961, 1962 and 1963. It should be noted that the 1961 data in Table 2 are not directly 
comparable with those for the same year in Table 1 and that 1963 data were preliminary 
at the time of publication. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-61 


Nortr.—Figures for intervening years from 1918 to 1949, not included in this table, are given in the 1962 Year 
Book, p. 616, Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been published but between that year and 1917 figures 
are not on a basis comparable to the series given below; statistics for significant years appear in the 1943-44 Year 
Book, p. 363. Figures of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were first included with manufactures in 1925. 


@astiant Value of 
Estab- Salaries Pla, rele Value Shipments 
Year lish- Employees! and M ieet Added by of Goods 
ments Wages U: a S Manufacture? of Own 
ag Manufacture? 
Basis: INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION IN Usg Prior To 1960 
No. No. $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 

Rie. ey < eee REN ayers rer 21,845 606, 523 497, 802 1,539,679 1,281, 132 2,820,811 
CLUES 34 cmp Smee OC apes 22,532 598, 893 717,494 2,085, 272 1,621,273 3,706, 545 
DPA. SARE Senet oe ee ae 20,981 522,924 569,944 1,571,788 1,167,937 2,816, 865 
L930 Fir. JSR Ls, 22,618 614, 696 697,555 1,664,788 1,522,737 3, 280, 237 
LOSS. 4... He FE ois 24,034 556, 664 559, 468 1,419,146 1,153,485 2,653,911 
L940 Me ckacahainslenee serio ot casks 25,513 762,244 920, 873 2,449,722 1,942,471 4,529,173 
NOTES: Rivet, S87 Pert relent; Se 29,050 1,119,372 1,845,773 4,473, 669 3,564, 316 8, 250, 369 
LOD NS eta. Pie s,s oanatarpaeye. sie bios ° 35, 942 1,183,297 2,771, 267 7,538, 535 5, 942,058 13, 817,526 
TOSI eure ioe dats stots tortor coetee ts 37,021 1, 258, 375 3,276, 281 9,074, 526 6,940, 947 16,392,187 
105225. tase Sta As Sage 37,929 1, 288, 382 3, 637,620 9,146,172 7,448, 533 16,982, 687 
SU See Pee ee er een Se 38,107 1,327,451 3,957,018 9,380,559 7,993,069 17,785, 417 
WOOE. 6 ott oudks sane «ce Wee ie ate 38,028 1, 267, 966 3, 896, 688 9,241, 858 7,902,124 17, 554,528 
i a 38,182 1,298, 461 4,142,410 10, 338, 202 8,753, 450 19,513,934 
2056 ane SARE Wd 37, 428 1, 353, 020 4,570, 692 11, 721, 537 9,605, 425 21,636,749 
HOD Tet sorpeietiad a tas SERS 37, 875 1,359,061 4,819, 628 11,900, 752 9, 822,085 22,183,594 
MOD Stee nerocloatacdd 36 5.3 00..00R 36, 741 1, 289, 602 4,802,496 11, 821,567 9,454,955 22,163,186 
AOS Ove. seticy, ‘yx wire Sr ReeNes 36,193 1,303,956 5,073,074 12,552, 201 10,320,963 28,311,601 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 676. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-61—concluded 


Value of 
Estab- Salaries Costas Value Shipments 
Year lish- Employees! and Matonals Added by He of Goods 
ments Wages Weed Manufacture of Own 


Manufacture? 


Basis: Revisep StanDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION AND New ESstaBLiSHMENT 


CoNcEPrT 
No. No. $000 $000 $’000 $7000 
NOS Toe vens archon store 33,551 1,340, 948 4,778,040 11,698,789 fe 21, 452,343 
TIS Steps. ce ce chee Bie 32,446 1, 272,686 4,758,614 11, 630, 825 9, 454, 954 21,434, 815 
1959 SSA eee Bacto eee 32,075 1, 287, 809 5,030,128 12,339,558 10,154,277 22, 830, 827 
LOBOP EA aed... surat ecitinestetse sire 32, 852 1,275,476 5,150,503 12,451, 637 10,371, 284 23,279, 804 
MOG L nesters: were nce epics epee 32,415 1, 264, 946 5, 231, 447 13,127,708 10, 682,138 24,243, 295 
1 Includes working owners and partners. 2 For 1924-51, inclusive, the value added by manufacture is 


computed by subtracting cost of fuel, electricity and materials from gross value of products; for 1952 and 1953 the 
deduction is made from value of factory shipments and for 1954 and subsequent years from the calculated value of 
production. Figures prior to 1924 are not comparable because statistics for cost of electricity are not available. 
3 Prior to 1952, gross value of products. 4 A change in the method of computing the number of employees in 
the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would 
have given. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. 5 Newfoundland is included 
from oe pu figures for the fish processing industry for 1949 and 1950 are not available for that province and are 
not included. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1861-63 


Nors.—Based on the revised standard industrial classification and new establishment and total activity con- 
cepts. Figures in this table include poultry processors, book publishers, electroplating establishments, dental 
laboratories, and prescription branches in the ophthalmic goods manufactures industry, not included in Table 1. 


Manuracturine Activity! 


& Oeueae are Z ; Gochior anise of 
ear elate orkers ost o p ipments 
ee —_—  _]| Fuel and ee deatiol of Goods Value 
5 ets Man- Elec- Supplies of Own Added 
Number Hours Wages tricity? U oe d Manu- 
Paid facture 
No 000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
TOG Thee 33,002 938,750 | 1,968,841 | 3,531,326 515,318 13,200,242} 24,310,184) 10,690,074 
LOG 2 oe aee 33,430 974,057 | 2,071,279 | 3,832,799 539, 412 14,595,998] 26,712,995} 11,741,066 
NOS ecevere 33,133. | 1,003,915 | 2,138,760 | 4,097,540 563,479 15,970,859] 28,942,666] 12,568,168 


Torat Activity 


2 Total 
Working Owners Total Cost of 
Soaps and Partners’ Employees! Materials 
stab- and 
lish- |] | Supp hess O Tol 1 rae 
ments . Used and Derautones aaue 
With- Salaries Gnade Revenueé Added? 
Number drawals Number ger Purchased 
8 for Re-sale 
No. $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $7000 
L9G Tera 33, 352 16,985 DOOM alsoos lomo. 100NDNO 15,049,410] 26,629,317} 11,185,302 
1962. cee 33, 430 17, 230 60,744 1,391, 426 6,102,995 16,607,538] 29,267,819] 12,302,196 
LQGGon ceeiae 33, 133 16,032 59,430 | 1,427,143 | 6,505,287 18,060,084} 31,622,241] 13,173, 433 
1 Conceptually identical to previous years. 2 Cannot be reported separately for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing activities but related substantially to manufacturing activity. 3 Included with administrative 
and office employees in Table 1. 4 Includes production and related workers, administrative and office 
employees, sales, distribution and other employees; excludes working owners and partners. 5 Includes supplies 
used in both manufacturing and non-manufacturing activity. 6 Includes shipments of goods of own manu- 
facture, value of shipments of goods purchased for re-sale and other operational revenue. 7 Value of total 


operational revenue less total cost of materials, supplies, fuel and electricity used and goods purchased for re-sale 
in the same condition; all adjusted for inventory changes where required. 
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Volume of Manufacturing Production 


Since manufacturers’ selling prices change and since production from other industries 
(and countries) ts embodied in Canadian factory shipments, a measure of fluctuations and 
long-term growth in the physical volume of production within the Canadian manufacturing 
industry itself is desirable. Such a measure of volume, or “‘real’’ domestic production, is 
provided by the index of manufacturing production. This index differs from current 
statistics on the gross value of factory output in two important ways besides the exclusion 
of price change: it uses the 1948 rather than the 1960 standard industrial classification and 
it is designed to represent net production. Although a revision is under way, because of 
their central importance to the study of Canadian manufacturing, the unrevised indexes 
are shown for selected years in Table 4. 


4.—Indexes of Volume of Manufacturing Production, for Major Industry Groups, 1946-64 
(Ranked according to 1964 percentage increase over 1949) 


(1949=100) 

Industry Group 1946 1954 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

Products of petroleum and coal 74.3 | 165.0 | 241.5 | 250.6 | 258.8 | 272.8 | 296.0 | 304.2 
Chemical products..........-....2.+ 87.0 152.1 208.4 219.7 222.1 233.2 249.1 279.0 
Non-metallic mineral products! 72.0 | 146.1 | 223.2 | 210.9 | 220.2 | 240.9 | 243.0 | 277.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 80.2 134.3 183.2 191.6 | 213.0 |} 237.2 | 246.6 | 261.9 
Electrical apparatus and supplies'... 67.7 151.7 184.8 | 180.2 18226 |} 212.9" | 223.5 |. 239.2 
Tobacco products............20-0 90.6 124.7 179.9 182.0 193.6 203.7 207.7 214.0 
Rubber products........... 89.5 119.2 161.1 143.3 145.7 167.6 190.5 213.8 
Transportation equipment... 80.6 137.3 131.5 130.0 129.8 156.7 181.4 198.5 
Tron and steel products!..... 80.8 | 106.2 | 147.2 | 137.38 | 189.4 | 152.1 161.8 | 182.4 
Paper products... .......20000% 81.0 124.1 144.7 148.4 153.4 159.1 164.3 179.0 
Food and beverage products.. .--| 98.0 | 120.6 | 147.6 | 150.2 | 154.2 |} 1589 | 162.1 | 174.1 
Textile prodnetsries. fc aes< seen ss da coe ese 88.7 94.3 124.4 122.5 134.6 146.6 159.5 172.2 
Wood products: 2. 55: Hs ta <\ais ya's aus Sia staat 86.8 124.2 136.6 136.0 139.6 151.5 159.0 165.1 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....| 76.9 121.6 143.2 146.5 148.2 154.0 156.7 164.6 
Non-ferrous metal products!..............-- 81.8 | 117.0 | 184.7 | 148.3 | 147.6 | 148.9 148.8 | 162.0 
Glothingiprondictste ser tas ata see sere a ele 95.3 108.9 113.1 107.9 107.1 111.0 137.02 | 135.82 
eather products. \oace ss de ce costes ectee 124.0 100.2 120.3 111.8 123.8 126.7 127.0 130.9 
Non-durable manufactures.........--..200- 89.8 121.2 150.1 151.8 157.0 164.8 172.2 184.5 
Durable manufactures: o....50.0-0e cee ocees 79.9 124.8 149.5 146.4 148.4 165.0 175.9 192.7 
All Manufactures..................... 85.2 122.9 | 149.8 149.3 153.0 164.9 173.9 188.2 

1 Durable manufactures; other groups are non-durable. 2 Not comparable with earlier years. 


Industry Selling Price Indexes 


The most comprehensive estimate of price changes in manufacturing is an unweighted 
average of industry selling price indexes. There are currently 102 such indexes, each 
based on prices of a representative “basket’’ of products of a particular manufacturing 
industry. (They thus relate to gross rather than net production, as defined above in 
connection with the volume of manufacturing production.) Although the average of these 
is not a scientific, weighted measure of price changes in manufacturing, it appears to give 
a reasonably good over-all indication of the direction and extent of price movements. The 
unweighted annual average of industry selling price indexes (1956=100) is as follows for 
years for which they have been issued:— 


100.0 LODO saci smeenrreians 7102.4 LOG Qierera orelele-vintctetalel sioieke 104.4 
101.6 1960.. OGD. steisis| c.cleretere eleloret= 106.7 
101.4 1961.. DOGS (2 <iniss steleteessinle vis 108.2 


Section 2.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 


Manufacturing activity is heavily concentrated in Central Canada, Ontario and 
Quebec together accounting for 80.6 p.c. of total value added by manufacture in Canada in 
1963—Ontario for 52.0 p.c. and Quebec for 28.6 p.c. British Columbia accounted for 
8.4 p.c.; the Prairie Provinces for 7.4 p.c. and the Atlantic Provinces for 3.6 p.c. 
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Among the provinces, New Brunswick showed the largest proportionate increase in 
value of shipments of own manufacture in 1963 over 1962; the dollar value for that province 
was $456,435,000, representing 1.6 p.c. of the total for Canada and a 13.8-p.c. increase over 
the previous year. As in other years, Ontario’s share of total shipments was the largest, 
in 1963 amounting to $14,627,559,000 or 50.5 p.c. of Canada total; the increase of 9.6 p.c. 
over 1962 was the second largest among the provinces. Quebec recorded the second largest 
shipments, which amounted to $8,447,903,000, representing 29.2 p.c. of the total and a 
6.4-p.c. increase over 1962. Figures for the other provinces were: British Columbia, with 
shipments of $2,383,242,000 or 8.2 p.c. of the total and an increase of 8.6 p.c. over 1962; 
Alberta with $1,085,963,000 or 3.8 p.c. of the total and a 6.8-p.c. increase; Manitoba with 
$893,893,000 or 3.1 p.c. of the total and a 6.9-p.c. increase; Nova Scotia with $459,226,000 
or 1.6 p.c. of the total and a 7.6-p.c. increase; Saskatchewan with $394,208,000 or 1.4 p.c. 
of the total and a 5.1-p.c. increase; Newfoundland with $155,275,000 or 0.5 p.c. of the total 
and a 7.9-p.c. increase; and Prince Edward Island with $35,625,000 or 0.1 p.c. of the total 
and a 1.4-p.c. increase. 


The number of employees was higher in 1963 than in 1962 in all provinces except Nova 
Scotia; increases ranged from 4.1 p.c. in Ontario to 0.6 p.c. in Quebec. In Nova Scotia the 
decrease was 2.6 p.c., with all groups except textiles, knitting mills, printing, publishing 
and allied industries, petroleum and coal products and miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries showing declines. 


Section 3.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments Based on 
Employment and Shipments 


The size of manufacturing establishments may be measured in different ways for 
different purposes. The value of annual shipments provides an interesting basis for 
comparing the importance of large and small establishments in a particular year, although 
price changes reduce the value of such comparisons between different years. The number 
of employees is useful for many purposes, although its significance varies from industry to 
industry and between widely separated years with varying use of capital equipment, 
different production processes and the like. Factors tending to change the size of manu- 
facturing establishments over the years have conflicting effects. Automation, for instance, 
reduces the employment required for a given production volume in an establishment but 
may increase establishment size in an industry if heavy capital investment requirements 
make larger production units more economical or if lower production costs expand the 
market. The long-term growth of the market favours the growth of establishment size in 
many industries but, at the same time, it may make room for smaller establishments. In 
addition, developments in the sphere of marketing may affect the size pattern of production 
units in an industry through their impact on the fortunes of particular companies. Growth 
of a new or existing industry characterized by large or small establishments will increase 
the importance of establishments of that size in Canadian manufacturing as a whole; 
similarly, a differing “industry mix” affects comparisons among provinces. Introduction 
in 1961 of the new concept of the establishment and of the new standard industrial classi- 
fication means that size breakdowns for 1961 and 1962 are not directly comparable with 
those for earlier years. These changes in technical definitions (described in the 1965 Year 
Book, pp. 655-656) reduced the number of very small establishments considerably but did 
not alter significantly the pattern of percentages of employment and shipments accounted 
for by different size classes. 


Size Based on Total Employed.—Establishments with total employment of 200 or 
more accounted for 49.5 p.c. of all wage and salary earners in the manufacturing industries 
in 1962. The 112 establishments with employment of 1,000 or more accounted for 17.3 p.c. 
of the wage and salary earners; 60 of these were in Ontario, 35 in Quebec, 11 in Western 
Canada and six in the Atlantic Provinces. (Working owners and partners are included in 
employment in defining establishment size.) 
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7.—Establishments and Employment in the Manufacturing Industries, by Number 
Employed per Establishment, 1949, 1955, 1961 and 1962 


S Pro- : Pro- 
Working ° Working : 
Siva, eeu’ Estab- Em- | Owners Cepia Estab- Em- Owners fe 

Pp lishments} ployees and Em. || lishments] ployees and 2 a 

Partners Partners ployment! 

19552 
No No. p.c 
Under 5 employed......... 16,647 34, 865 3.0 17,602 36,340 2.8 
OtOWe Sd, eat 9,133 75, 482 6.4 9,864 81,471 6.3 
15 to 49 159,012 13.6 6,340 169,575 13.1 
50 to 99 132,069 11.3 2,082 144,411 11.1 
100 to 199 156,084 13.3 1,175 163,091 12.6 
200 to 499 213,130 18.2 739 227, 667 17.5 
500 to 999 243 167,720 12.9 
1,000 to 1,499 391, 455 33.4 76 91,840 (foal 
1,500 or over 61 200, 413 15.4 
Head offices 9,110 0.8 — 15, 933 1.2 
Totals. | 35, 792 1,171,207 100.0 38,182 1,298, 461 100.0 
1961 1962 
No. No. No. p.c. No No. No p.c. 

Under 5 employed......... 12,355 16, 855 10,673 2.0 12,275 16,164 11,109 1.9 
Seu oy NSE ey tees 9,128 71,175 5,149 5.6 9,173 71,545 5,005 5.4 
TSO AQ es He 328 eis. 6, 826 184, 443 1,054 13.5 6, 847 185,575 993 13.2 
5O0to00 aS noe 2,447 169, 424 88 12.4 2,468 170,401 97 12.1 
LOCO OO AS ty: zee 2. 1,376 190,421 17 13.9 1,396 193,413 20 13.7 
200 $07:499 aoe och. eee 867 261,032 4 19.0 901 272, 874 6 19.4 
SOU TOV00 Es cae 245 170, 902 — 12.5 258 179,976 _ 12.8 
000 to 409s ase 55 68, 743 _— 5.0 56 68, 456 _ 4.9 
1,500 onoverss. cia. 248-3 53 165, 332 _— 12.1 56 175, 219 _ 12.4 
Head offices?.............. —_ 54,988 = 4.0 _— 57, 803 Sd 4.1 
Totals. 22 007....55.e 33,352 |1,353,315 16,985 100.0 33,430 |1,391,426 17,230 100.0 

1 Includes working owners and partners. 2 Newfoundland included from 1955. 3 Not comparable 


with years prior to 1961 when coverage of head offices was incomplete. 


8.—Establishments in the Manufacturing Industries classified by Number Employed 
and by Province, 1962 


Number Employed! 
Province or Territory Up 5 15 50 100 200 500 1,000 | 1,500 
to to to to to to to to or Total 
4 14 49 99 199 499 999 1,499 Over 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
Newfoundland............ 192 48 45 24 14 6 _— — 2 331 
Prince Edward Island..... 88 37 26 2 3 1 _ _— — 157 
Nova scotia... .c:creeees 424 310 189 59 22 18 6 1 1 1,030 
ew Brunswick.......... 292 220 118 45 26 15 4 1 1 722 
Quehee-4., ae keane nl 4,205 2,909 2,311 830 442 278 94 16 19 11,104 
Oritaniowey ahackk ee 4,009 3,437 2,751 1,076 678 455 120 30 30 12,586 
Manitoba i. c.c.a0 sacs eons 607 353 300 112 55 26 6 2 _— 1,461 
Saskatchewan............ 304 236 123 30 16 10 1 _ _ 720 
Albortawncdt stem. .tsscsess 656 558 292 90 47 30 8 _— _ 1,681 
British Columbia........ 1,490 1,061 689 199 93 62 19 6 3 3,622 
Yukon and Northwest 
Werritories, occ. fee ca. 8 4 3 1 — —_ = — _ 16 
Cama ay co cccccs, 0s: 12,275 9,173 6,847 25468 1,396 901 258 56 56 33, 430 


1 Includes working owners and partners. 


Size Based on Shipments.—There were 890 manufacturing establishments in 1962 
with shipments of goods of own manufacture of $5,000,000 or more. Of these, Ontario had 
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438 or 49 p.c., Quebec had 271, and the Atlantic Provinces had 27—about one tenth of the 
Quebec number; the Prairie Provinces with 73 and British Columbia with 81 accounted for 
about 8 p.c. and 9 p.c., respectively, of the national total. 


9.—Establishments and Shipments in the Manufacturing Industries, 
by Shipments per Establishment, 1961 and 1962 


Value of Value of 
Ship- |Average} Pro- Ship- |Average| Pro- 
Estab- ments per | portion | Estab- ments per | portion 
Value Group lish- | of Goods | Estab- Jof Totall| lish- | of Goods | Estab- |of Total 
ments of Own lish- Ship- || ments | of Own lish- Ship- 
Manu- ment | ments Manu- ment | ments 
facture facture 
1961 1962 
No. $000 $7000 | p.c. No. $’000 $7000 p.c. 
Winder $25/000 Aan. tertie tttes cersiastinaae 9,248 106, 843 12 0.4) 8,698 100, 656 12 0.4 
$25,000 but under $50,000..........- 4,676 168,049 36 0.7 || 4,638 167,946 36 0.6 
50,000: “ << AGO;0005%... .5% ne 4,562 328 , 270 72 1.4] 4,571 329.371 72 1.2 
100,000 ** "=" 200;00082. 2 Sree. 4,255 609, 922 143 2.511 4.346 624,101 144 2.3 
200,000 “ SOP 500: 0OOF Marea as 4,554 | 1,461,624 321 6.0 4,736 | 1,520,254 321 5.7 
500,000 “< Se LO00 000 seen see 2,399 | 1,688,790 704 6.9 2,482 | 1,746,999 704 6.5 
15-000: 000M 5000! 000 Semantente 2,872 | 6,116,504 | 2,130 25.2 || 3,069 | 6,507,438 | 2,120 24.4 
5,000; 000' Or. OVEr2 eu areieccistleretre saree 786 |12,830,184 | 17,596 56.9 890 |15,716,231 | 17,659 58.8 
Totals and Averages............. 33,352 |24,310,184 729 | 100.0 | 33,430 |26,712,995 799 100.0 


10.—Establishments in the Manufacturing Industries classified by Value of Shipments 
of Goods of Own Manufacture and by Province, 1962 


$25,000 | $100,000 | $500,000 |$1, 000,000) $5,000, 000 


Province or Territory A Ee to to to to or Total 
y $99,999 | $499,999 | $999,999 |$4,999,999] Over 
No No No No. No No No 
Newiound land sep epmiseritacidlereriitee ses 181 50 55 18 24 4 488 
Prince Edward Island...............-- 69 40 36 6 5 
NovaiScobiaiae: spi aseptic aoe dauchee 403 260 240 55 60} . 12 1,020 
New BrnsiwiCken sy sarscicisie © ictemias seis 243 232 134 54 48 11 722 
Quebec ywaceshinces eee ceca neal 2, 833 3,125 3,174 833 868 271 11,104 
Ontariot cece iera so vente eee Rioernnreee 2,750 3,268 3,611 1,029 1,480 | 438 12,586 
Manitoba aecaseeret 444 371 378 114 135 19 1,461 
Saskatchewan 233 220 158 50 44 15 720 
Alberta sees ean se pene oan eee 458 538 419 99 128 39 1,681 
British Columbia, Yukon and North- 
WEStDEITIUOLIES sates ce teeter © 1,084 1,105 877 214 277 81 3, 638 
Canadas scce os ct: 8,698 9,209 9,082 2,482 3,069 890 33,430 


Section 4.—Federal Assistance to Manufacturing 


The federal Department of Industry has, since it was established in 1963, rendered 
assistance to industry, provincial governments, trade associations and other groups which 
have approached the Department regarding a wide variety of industrial subjects. A 
number of new programs have been developed to foster tlie growth of manufacturing in 
Canada. 


Automotive Program.—The Canada-United States Agreement on Automotive 
Producis, signed by Prime Minister Pearson and President Johnson on Jan. 16, 1965, 
provided for the removal of tariff and other impediments to trade between the two countries 
in motor vehicles and original equipment parts. 
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The basic objective of the plan is to provide a rapidly expanding market for Canadian 
motor vehicle and component producers. In this way production, trade, employment and 
efficiency will be increased to a substantial degree. In order to enable Canadian vehicle 
and parts producers to achieve these objectives, a number of important features were 
incorporated into the program. The most important of these safeguards was provided by 
the undertaking of Canadian motor vehicle manufacturers to expand very considerably 
Canadian production over a period of three and a half years. Whereas Canada has been 
producing some 4.0 p.c. of total North American automotive production, it has been 
consuming about 7.5 p.c.; as a result of the new program, Canada should be producing a 
substantially larger share by the time vehicles for the 1968 model year are available. 
Canadian exports of vehicles and parts had already increased by 95 p.c. in the first six 
months of 1965 over the same period the previous year and employment in the motor vehicle 
and parts industries had increased by 13 p.c. Since the announcement of the Canada- 
United States automotive agreement, there have been numerous announcements of new 
plants and expansions to existing plants in the Canadian automotive industries. 


Adjustment Assistance for Firms in the Automotive Parts Industries.—An 
economic expansion of the magnitude of that at present taking place in the automotive 
industries was bound to result in certain transitional adjustments. The automotive pro- 
gram offers new large-scale opportunities to Canadian automotive parts manufacturers for 
expanded production, rationalization of output and reduced costs. As a result, many 
Canadian parts makers must engage in substantial re-equipment and expansion programs. 


An Adjustment Assistance Program has been established to make loans available to 
those automotive products manufacturers who have a reasonable prospect of profitable 
operation but who otherwise would be prevented from doing so through lack of financing, 
These loans are made for the purpose of acquisition, construction, installation, moderniza- 
tion or development of facilities or machinery and for use as working capital. They carry 
an interest rate of 6 p.c. and are repayable over not more than 20 years for land and buildings 
and 10 years for other purposes. 


Designated Area Program.—The Tax Incentive Program introduced Jan. 29, 1964 
to foster economic development in areas of high and chronic unemployment has been 
replaced by a program of cash grants to new and expanding manufacturing and processing 
facilities as provided in the Area Development Incentives Act passed on June 30, 1965. 
New criteria for the designation of areas take into account not only conditions of high and 
chronic unemployment and slow economic growth, but now also consider the degree of 
under-employment as measured by low non-farm family income. 


More than 250 firms indicated their intention to establish facilities in designated areas 
under the old program and to invest more than $560,000,000. More than 18,500 new jobs 
were to be provided directly by these factories and a like number of additional jobs asso- 
ciated with supply and service industries. 'The new program embraces large regions of the 
country, in all 10 provinces, with 65 National Employment Service office areas and 16 
counties and census divisions being designated. The new program covers approximately 
16 p.c. of the labour force, compared with 7} p.c. under the old program. 


Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology (PAIT).—In 1965, the 
Department initiated a Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology to promote 
the application of scientific and technological advances to the development of new products 
and processes in Canadian industry. The basic concept of the program is to provide loans 
to help industry improve its technological capability. Projects which involve a genuine 
technical advance and which, if successful, offer good prospects for commercial exploitation 
are eligible for support. Assistance under the program was made available to individual 
firms or groups of firms that have the capabilities and facilities to undertake such develop- 
ment work and to manufacture and market the results. This program was designed to 
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improve the position of Canadian industry in relation to its foreign competitors. It is 
also expected that it will help to create an industrial environment attractive to Canada’s 
best-qualified scientific, technical and managerial personnel. 


Industrial Design.—The largest project in the field of industrial design launched by 
the Department to date is Canadian Design ’67. Initiated in March 1965 in co-operation 
with the National Design Council, this program is intended to help Canadian industry take 
advantage of the excellent business opportunities generated by Canada’s centennial cele- 
brations and Expo 67. Its offers Canadian designers and manufacturers greater oppor- 
tunities to provide the thousands of new or unique products required to construct, furnish 
and equip the numerous buildings for centennial projects and for Expo 67, as well as the 
giftware and other souvenirs for the millions of visitors who will be in the country during 
1967. 


The program provides a means for identification of types and volume of products 
required for centennial year activities and Expo 67, so that this information can be passed 
on to potential Canadian designers and manufacturers to enable them to meet these needs. 
A reference guide of well-designed Canadian products, which have been pre-screened by 
independent design juries, is being compiled. This guide, in catalogue form, is circulated 
to buyers, architects, engineers, distributors and others and sample products taken from 
it are being displayed both nationally and internationally. 


Defence Product-Development Assistance.—Since November 1964, new commit- 
ments totalling approximately $20,000,000 have been made under the Defence Development 
Assistance Program to foster the growth of a development capability in Canadian industry 
in support of the Production-Sharing Program. The projects supported under the program 
to meet present or anticipated requirements of military services of the United States and 
other allied governments include: the Twin Otter Aircraft Turbinization Project at DeHavil- 
land (Toronto); McGill University’s HARP (High Altitude Research Program) (Montreal); 
the Vehicular Navigational Aid at Aviation Electric (Montreal); Battlefield Sound Ranging 
at Computing Devices (Ottawa); Airborne Radar Sensors at Marconi (Montreal); Aircraft 
Systems Trainer at Canadian Aviation Electronics (Montreal); and the OT-4 Stationary 
Gas Turbine Engine at Orenda (Toronto). For the year ended Mar. 31, 1966, the Govern- 
ment has approved a cash authorization of $25,000,000 for this program. 


Canadian Government Shipbuilding Procurement Policy.—Detailed studies 
carried out by the Department, and concurred in by the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Shipbuilding, have led to the development of an improved shipbuilding procurement policy. 
Approved by the Cabinet on July 16, 1965, the new policy has as its objectives reduced 
cost to the government and increased stability and efficiency in the industry. This policy, 
which involves procurement on the basis of national tendering wherever possible, embodies 
a transitional plan of West Coast shipyards because of the special cost structure of the 
industry in that area. 


Industrial Missions.—A number of industrial missions to the United States and 
Europe have been organized. The purpose of these missions is to enable Canadian business 
men to see at first hand the latest developments that are taking place outside Canada in 
their particular industries. The information gained is prepared in report form and circu- 
lated to Canadian industry so that practical application of new ideas and processes obtained 
may be of benefit to manufacturers as a whole. 


CHAPTER XVII.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 
CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors of the 
Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment, together with 
summaries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 shows 
the amounts spent by each of the various industrial or economic sectors. Section 2 brings 
together a number of summaries of related series on construction activity—value of work 
performed by type of structure, value of materials used, salaries and wages paid and 
numbers employed, contracts awarded and building permits issued. Government aid to 
house-building, construction of dwelling units and housing statistics of the 1961 Census 
are covered in Section 3. 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipment 


Capital expenditures} in all sectors of the economy amounted to $10,827,000,000 in 
1964, an increase of 15.3 p.c. over the 1963 total of $9,393,000,000. The over-all increase 
resulted from a 17.9-p.c. rise in the purchase of machinery and equipment and a 13.9-p.c. 
increase in construction expenditures. Throughout most of the period after 1946, capital 
outlays in Canada increased each year, reaching a peak in 1957. A four-year decline 
followed but a significant increase was shown in 1962 and a further strengthening occurred 
in 1963 and 1964. Capital spending in current dollars exceeded the 1957 total in both 
1963 and 1964 but, in constant dollars, the 1957 level was not exceeded until 1964 when 
the capital program was recorded at 8.5 p.c. above the previous peak. These expenditures 
on the expansion, modernization or renewal of the nation’s production facilities represented 
23 p.c. of the gross national product and thus provide a significant indicator of economic 
activity in Canada, 


* Except where otherwise noted, prepared in the Business Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

¢ Capital expenditure figures for 1963 and earlier years are final and those for 1964 are preliminary and subject 
to revision at a later date. Capital expenditures for 1963 and 1964, as well as intentions for 1965, appear in greater 
detail in the publication Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1965, available from the Queen’s Printer 
(Catalogue No. 61-205). 
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As shown in Table 1, construction accounts for about two thirds of the total capital 
expenditures each year and machinery and equipment for about one third. Recently, 
there has been a slight upward trend in the proportion of the total represented by the 
purchase of machinery and equipment, which rose from 32.5 p.c. in 1961 to 35.2 p.c. in 1964. 
The proportion for housing construction also rose in the same period, moving upward 
from 17.9 p.c. to 18.7 p.c., but the non-residential construction outlays dropped from 
49.6 p.c. of the total to 46.1 p.c. The latter decline accounted for the lower proportion 
spent on construction as a whole. 


1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on Machinery and Equipment, 
in Current and Constant (1957) Doilars, 1955-64 


Norr.—Actual expenditures 1955-63; preliminary actual 1964. 


Capital Expenditures Total 
Expenditure 
Machinery as Percentage 
Construction and Totals of Gross National 
Year Equipment Product 

Current Connent Current Conmont Current Canment Current Ponetenk 
Dollars | polars | Dollars | polars | Dollars | Dollars |} Dollars | polars 

$’000,000 $'000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $'000,000 p.c p.c 
195bi 2 sae 4,169 4,512 2,075 2,305 6,244 6,817 23.0 23.5 
UG5Gie os es 5,273 5,445 2,761 2, 888 8,034 8,333 26.3 26.4 
OST Scans 5,784 5,784 2,933 2,933 8,717 8,717 Zao 27.3 
1958....... 5, 830 5, 865 2,534 2,467 8,364 8,332 25.4 25.9 
OD caewe 5,709 5,557 2,708 2,590 8,417 8,147 24.1 24.5 
1960) ener 5, 453 5, 224 2, 809 2,636 8, 262 7, 860 22.8 23.0 
HOGI rcs ererce 5,518 rool 2,654 2,455 8,172 7, 786 21.8 2203 
1962s oe 5, 787 5,388 2,928 2,643 8,715 8,031 21.6 21.8 
1963 Fon cee 6,157 5, 623 3, 236 2,859 9,393 8, 482 21.8 21.8 


1964 eerie 7,011 6,188 3,816 3,270 10, 827 9,458 23.0 22.7 


All economic sectors with the exception of institutional services, reported increased 
capital outlays in 1964 over 1963. The mining industry showed an increase of $112,000,000, 
reflecting an expanding program in metal mines, especially iron, and in oil and gas well 
development. Expenditures on new manufacturing facilities increased by $457,000,000, 
mainly as a result of higher outlays for newsprint- and pulp-making facilities and increased 
spending by transportation equipment firms, textile companies and firms in the primary 
metal producing industry. Capital expenditures for utilities (including transportation, 
communication and storage, and public utilities such as gas, water and electricity) were 
up by $306,000,000. Much of this increase resulted from additions to facilities for power 
generation, expansion of railway equipment, continued acceleration in the construction 
of the rapid-transit systems in Toronto and Montreal, and an expanded gas pipeline 
program. The 1964 housing activity showed continued strength with an increase of 
$315,000,000 over 1963. ‘Trade, finance and commercial services also increased expendi- 
tures but by smaller amounts. Institutional services (including hospitals, schools, univer- 
sities, churches and welfare institutions) recorded a decrease of $107,000,000 resulting 
mainly from completion of much of the technical school building program, although this 
decline was offset to some extent by an increase in construction by universities. Capital 
outlays by governments at all levels increased by $186,000,000 over 1963. Government 
departments as defined for capital expenditure purposes inclide the part of government 
activity (excluding institutions) generally dependent on tax revenues for financial support 
as opposed to activities directly producing revenues on a service-rendered basis. Spending 
by provincial governments increased by $143,000,000 and spending by municipal govern- 
ments by $19,000,000 but the Federal Government spent $23,000,000 more than in the 
preceding year. One of the major activities of government, involving expenditures at the 
federal, provincial and municipal levels, is the roads, highways, bridges and streets 
program. 
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All provinces except Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island contributed to the 
increase in capital spending in 1964; however, the capital outlays in the two exceptions 
were almost the same as in 1963. An advance of 36.0 p.c. was recorded by New Bruns- 
wick and one of 30.0 p.c. by British Columbia, both reflecting, in part, new pulp-making 
facilities. In British Columbia, substantial increases in the electric power programs and 
in the construction of gas pipelines were also contributing factors. An increase exceeding 
the national rate of 15.3 p.c. was also registered by Quebec, which recorded a rise of 19.4 
p.c. over the preceding year. Although the requirements for the 1967 World Exhibition 
gave a particular impetus to capital spending in that province, the large increase was 
attributed to higher spending on manufacturing plants, especially for pulp and paper 
production, markedly higher outlays for electric power plants and an increased provincial 
government program. In the other provinces the increases were fairly large but below 
the national average for 1964. The increases in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta were 13.7 p.c., 11.9 p.c., 11.4 p.c., 8.6 p.c. and 8.6 p.c., respectively. 
However, it should be pointed out that sharp year-to-year fluctuations in capital outlays 
in any one province are often associated with changing phases of a few large projects. 


2—Summary of Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Economie Sector, 1963 and 1964 
Nors.—Actual expenditures 1963; preliminary actual 1964. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital ‘ Repair 


Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Agriculture and fishing....... 1963 189 573 762 75 163 238 264 736 | 1,000 
1964 198 622 820 78 173 251 276 795 | 1,071 
POPES. .2 ase cass the vk wee 1963 28 32 60 15 31 46 43 63 106 
: 1964 34 39 73 17 32 49 51 71 122 
Mining, quarrying and oil 

MOUS HNN. «0.6 Baths cnt dae 1963 371 150 521 35 122 157 406 272 678 
1964 458 175 633 41 120 161 499 295 794 
Mantiactarings «.2.2.seer << ore > 1963 355 | 1,003 | 1,358 140 661 801 495 | 1,664] 2,159 
1964 445 | 1,870] 1,815 138 716 854 583 | 2,086] 2,669 
Wtilities 1.20... 208i ak tne 1963 | 1,111 660 | 1,771 281 493 774 || 1,892} 1,153} 2,545 
1964 | 1,355 722 | 2,077 292 517 809 || 1,647] 1,239] 2,886 
Constrictiony. as. feaesek as « 1963 11 124 135 4 141 145 15 265 280 
1964 12 139 151 4 158 162 16 297 313 
PL OUSING: sper neldecace oreeee 1963 | 1,713 — 1,713 544 — 544 || 2,257 — 2,257 
1964 | 2,028 _ 2,028 577 _ 577 || 2,605 _ 2,605 
Trade (wholesale and retail) .1963 136 202 338 40 48 88 176 250 426 
1964 130 221 351 41 46 87 171 267 438 

Finance, insurance and real 
estatel cceces cd). sence ates 1963 231 42 273 17 5 22 248 47 295 
1964 280 48 328 20 5 25 300 53 353 
Commercial services......... 1963 101 206 307° 15 58 73 116 264 380 
1964 103 214 317 16 60 76 119 274 393 
Institutional services......... 1963 757 116 873 60 15 75 817 131 948 
1964 652 114 766 59 18 77 711 132 843 
Government departments....1963 | 1,154 128 | 1,282 333 60 393 |} 1,487 188} 1,675 
1964 | 1,316 152} 1,468 356 59 415 || 1,672 211 | 1,883 
Motalshe- cs .; scree 1963 | 6,157 | 3,236 | 9,393 | 1,559 | 1,797 | 3,356} 7,716 | 5,033 | 12,749 


1964 | 7,011 | 3,816 | 10,827 | 1,639 | 1,904 | 3,543) 8,650 | 5,720 | 14,370 


Details of some of the above economic sectors are given in Table 3. The value of 
construction work performed, together with statistics of contracts awarded and building 
permits issued in recent years, is covered in Section 2 of this Chapter. Housing is treated 
separately in Section 3. 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1963 and 1964 
Nortz.—Actual expenditures 1963; preliminary actual 1964. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Enterprise and Year 


Foods and beverages......... 
Tobacco products............ 
Rubber....... Raponnecdan ee 
Teather ci. siemice cts /sejsesiates 


Toxtile*aaccnte ee ee re eee 


Paper and allied industries. . 


Printing, publishing and 
allied industries............ 


Primary, metals. secs eels 
Metal fabricating............ 
Machinery........ AbOBOOO oo08 
Transportation equipment ... 


Electrical products........ stele 


Non-metallic mineral 
products ls <visseaee mer eet 


Petroleum and coal products. . 


Chemicals and chemical 
PIOCUCtS ML... «nse eakel 


Miscellaneous................ 


Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 


Totals, Manufacturing... 


1963 
1964 


1963 
1964 


1963 
1964 


1963 
1964 


1963 
1964 


1963 
1964 


1963 
1964 


1963 
1964 


1963 
1964 
1963 
1964 


1963 
1964 


1963 
1964 


1963 
1964 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 


Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
a lr Ne ee hee, all, Bey | tee ee 
MANUFACTURING 

52.9 | 107.8] 160.7 15.7 68.3 84.0 68.6 | 176.1] 244.7 
57.2 | 119.9 | 177.1 16.3 67.9 84.2 73.5 | 187.8 | 261.3 
1-5 6.7 8.2 0.7 3 3.8 2.2 9.8 12.0 
2.6 5.5 8.1 0.7 4.0 4.7 3.3 9.5 12.8 
3.0 12.9 15.9 iL-8 10.4 ayy 4.3 23.3 27.6 
4.7 yg | 21.8 1.2 11.8 13.0 5.9 28.9 34.8 
dad. Bier 5.4 0.6 Se 3.0 2.3 6.8 9.1 
1.3 3.0 4.3 0.4 2.9 56) lees 5.9 7.6 
10.9 38.8 49.7 4.5 2302 Pa feel 15.4 62.0 77.4 
16.2 75.4 91.6 4.8 22.2 27.0 21.0 97.6 | 118.6 
2.3 13.7 16.0 1.3 5.0 6.3 3.6 18.7 22.3 
2.5 12.7 15.2 1.3 5.4 6.7 3.8 18.1 21.9 
12.5 38.0 50.5 6.4 36.9 43.3 18.9 74.9 93.8 
17.2 54.3 71.5 6.6 38.3 44.9 23.8 92.6 | 116.4 
4.7 5.7 10.4 1.0 2.9 Be) 5.7 8.6 14.3 
5.0 5.7 10.7 1.2 2.8 4.0 6.2 8.5 14.7 
40.3 164.8 205.1 13.0 108.0 121.0 53.3 272.8 326.1 
72.9 257.1 330.0 11.6 125.0 136.6 84.5 382.1 466.6 
15.5 30.3 45.8 2.4 Ler | 10.1 17.9 38.0 55.9 
14.1 32.9 47.0 2.8 lel 10.5 16.9 40.6 57.5 
44.4 136.8 181.2 16.6 166.0 182.6 61.0 302.8 363.8 
63.0 192.1 255.1 16.8 189.8 206.6 79.8 381.9 461.7 
14.6 37.9 52.5 ar 30.2 35.9 20.3 68.1 88.4 
17.4 61.7 69.1 5.9 30.4 36.3 23.3 82.1 105.4 
14.2 23.3 37.5 3.2 11.8 15.0 17.4 35.1 52.5 
20.0 32.5 52.5 3.5 12.2 15.7 23.5 44.7 68.2 
27.1 52.3 79.4 13.1 42.0 55.1 40.2 94.3 | 134.5 
48.9 88.0] 136.9 9.3 45.8 55.1 58.2 | 133.8] 192.0 
9.5 32.6 42.1 4.3 21.1 25.4 13.8 53.7 67.5 
12.0 39.7 51. 4.0 23.3 | _ 27.3 16.0 63.0 79.0 
13.7 38.9 52.6 5.6 52.7 58.3 19.3 91.6} 110.9 
bt 57.8 76.5 5.4 53.9 59.3 24.1 | 111.7] 135.8 
37.9 8.6 46.5 30.2 5.1 35.3 68.1 13.7 81.8 
19.2 4.4 23.6 31.6 5.4 37.0 50.8 9.8 60.6 
39.5 78.5 | 118.0 11.9 54.6 66.5 51.4 | 133.1] 184.5 
44.5 90.2 | 134.7 117 59.4 Fibsil 56.2 | 149.6 | 205.8 
8.5 20.2 28.7 2.0 8.5 10.5 10.5 28.7 39.2 
7.8 2207 30.5 2.4 7.5 9.9 10.2 30.2 40.4 
_ 151.2 151.2 — — — _ 151.2 151.2 
_ 207.8 207.8 _— _ _— —_ 207.8 207.8 


354.7 | 1,002.7 | 1,357.4 | 139.5 | 660.6 | 800.1 || 494.2 | 1,663.3 | 2,157.5 
445.2 | 1,370.5 | 1,815.7 | 137.5 | 715.7 | 853.2 | 582.7 | 2,086.2 | 2,668.9 
a ea ea ee 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1963 and 1964—continued 
.330006R6R0NeeoooeooegOoaooeaoeqoeowWws@S>S"sS=sS<—————SSSSSSSSS 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- | 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
UtiiT1s 
ee eee eee 
Electric power............... 1963 | 459.1) 153.7] 612.8 51.7 33.2 84.9] 510.8} 186.9 | 697.7 
1964 | 582.7} 146.4] 729.1 53.6 40.0 93.6 |} 636.3 | 186.4 | 822.7 
Gas distribution............. 1963 70.4 13.7 84.1 7.0 2.2 9.2 77.4 15.9 93.3 
1964 52.0 15.5 67.5 4.8 1.7 6.5 56.8 17.2 74.0 
Railway transport........... 1963 | 173.3 28.3 | 201.6 | 135.2] 182.7] 317.9]| 308.5] 211.0] 519.5 
1964 | 193.9 74.5 | 268.4] 144.7] 204.6] 349.3] 338.6] 279.1] 617.7 
Urban transit systems....... 1963 30.6 14.0 44.6 4.0 18.5 22.5 34.6 32.5 67.1 
1964 73.5 8.1 81.6 3.4 17.8 21.2 76.9 25.9 | 102.8 
Water transport and services. 1963 15.6 53.8 69.4 5.8 16.3 22.1 21.4 70.1 91.5 
1964 15.8 54.0 69.8 Ute 16.6 24.3 23.5 70.6 94.1 
Motor transport.............. 1963 (hee 52.5 59.8 2.2 62.5 64.7 9.5} 115.0] 124.5 
1964 5.9 57.6 63.5 3.2 59.6 62.8 OE AL7e2 12663 
Grain elevators.............. 1963 10.3 4.6 14.9 4.8 22 7.0 15.1 6.8 21.9 
1964 8.9 3.3 12.2 5.5 2.2 ats 14.4 5.5 19.9 
Telephones and telegraph and 
cable systems.............. 1963 | 148.3} 272.0] 420.3 42.3 | 122.4] 164.7]] 190.6] 394.4] 585.0 
1964 | 148.8] 251.0] 399.8 43.4 | 122.7] 166.1 ]/ 192.2] 373.7] 565.9 
Broadcasting cccsccss ces cee 1963 5.3 9.9 15.2 0.7 3.4 4.1 6.0 13.3 19.3 
1964 4.7 13.5 18.2 0.6 3.2 3.8 5.3 16.7 22.0 
Water systems......... Sisco LOGO 59.8 2.6 62.4 20.3 1.7 22.0 80.1 4.3 84.4 
1964 65.8 3.5 69.3 18.6 1.9 20.5 84.4 5.4 89.8 
Other utilities............... 1963 | 130.6 40.5 | 171.1 7.4 48.1 55.5 || 138.0 88.6 | 226.6 
1964 | 203.1 49.2 | 252.3 6.5 46.4 52.9 || 209.6 95.6 | 305.2 
Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 1963 _ 14.8 14.8 _ — — _— 14.8 14.8 
1964 _ 45.5 45.5 — _— —_ 45.5 45.5 
Totals, Utilities........... 1963 | 1,110.6 | 660.4 | 1,771.0 | 281.4 | 493.2 | 774.6 |] 1,392.0 | 1,153.6 | 2,545.6 
1964 | 1,355.1 | 722.1 | 2,077.2 | 292.0 | 516.7 | 808.7 || 1,647.1 | 1,238.8 | 2,885.9 
TRADE 
Wholesale 5. carrnic/soc ease 1963 28.0 39.1 67.1 7.9 10.2 18.1 35.9 49.3 85.2 
1964 27.6 46.7 74.3 7.9 11.1 19.0 35.5 57.8 93.3 
Chain stores’ .....4. 8 rt os 1963 22.9 38.0 60.9 5.2 7.8 13.0 28.1 45.8 73.9 
1964 21.6 41.4 63.0 5.5 6.9 12.4 27.1 48.3 75.4 
Independent stores........... 1963 35.9 60.8 96.7 11.4 13.9 25.3 47.3 74.7 | 122.0 
1964 34.2 64.7 98.9 12.1 12.9 25.0 46.3 77.6 | 128.9 
Department stores........... 1963 15.9 15.3 31.2 5.0 2.9 7.9 20.9 18.2 39.1 
1964 16.6 16.1 32.7 4.6 2.9 7.5 21.2 19.0 40.2 
Automotive trade........... 1963 33.2 30.0 63.2 11.0 13.4 24.4 44.2 43.4 87.6 
1964 30.4 32.6 63.0 10.6 ibare 22.3 41.0 44.3 85.3 
Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 1963 _ 18.5 18.5 _ _ _ - 18.5 18.5 
1964 _ 19.8 19.8 _ — — — 19.8 19.8 
Totals, Trade............. 1963 | 135.9 | 201.7 | 337.6 40.5 48.2 88.7 || 176.4 | 249.9 | 426.3 


1964 | 130.4 | 221.3 | 351.7 40.7 45.5 86.2 || 171.1 | 266.8 | 437.9 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1963 and 1964—concluded 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Type of Enterprise and Year Ma- Ma- Ma- 

Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 

tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 

ment ment ment 
INSTITUTIONS 
Churches: idwiescantietdss sae 1963 46.8 3.5 50.3 7.0 0.6 7.6 53.8 4.1 57.9 
1964 47.5 3.3 50.8 6.7 0.9 7.6 54.2 4.2 58.4 
Uni versitiesijtescs covcte sosce el 1963 | 117.8 20.2 | 138.0 6.5 0.9 7.4]) 124.3 21.1 | 145.4 
1964] 144.3 20.2} 164.5 6.8 0.6 7.4] 151.1 20.8 | 171.9 
Schools ..c.hoeae oie toe oe ee eee 1963 | 425.1 51.4 | 476.5 24.8 6.5 31.3 || 449.9 57.9 | 507.8 
1964 | 288.5 49.5 | 338.0 24.7 8.7 33.4 || 313.2 58.2 | 371.4 
Hospitals. doc 2-d< aie noaccgte’ 1963 148.8 39.7 188.5 20.6 6.6 27.2 169.4 46.3 215.7 
1964 | 150.2 38.6 | 188.8 19.4 7.4 26.8 || 169.6 46.0 | 215.6 
Other institutional services ..1963 18.4 1.5 19.9 1.5 0.3 1.8 19.9 1.8 Alay 
1964 21.4 2.7 24.1 1.6 0.3 1.9 23.0 3.0 26.0 
Totals, Institutions. ..... 1963 756.9 116.3 873.2 60.4 14.9 75.3 817.3 131.2 948.5 
1964 651.9 114.3 766.2 59.2 17.9 77.1 V1.1 132.2 843.3 
FINaNcEe 
Banks.ctes sae sateen: vehenes 1963 24.2 14.1 38.3 4.7 2.5 ee 28.9 16.6 45.5 
1964 32.0 13.5 45.5 6.1 1.8 7.9 38.1 15.3 53.4 
Insurance, trust and loan 

COMPANIES yy. foe ey <aea ate ers 1963 15.5 8.7 24.2 3.0 0.8 3.8 18.5 9.5 28.0 
1964 15.9 9.0 24.9 2.4 0.9 3.3 18.3 9.9 28.2 
Other financial.............. 1963 } 190.9 19.1} 210.0 9.4 1.9 11.3 |} 200.3 21.0,,|) 1221.3 
1964 231.9 25.8 257.7 11.5 Die 13.8 243.4 28.1 271.5 
Totals, Finance........... 1963 | 230.6 41.9 | 272.5 17.1 5.2 22.3 || 247.7 47.1 | 294.8 
1964 279.8 48.3 328.1 20.0 5.0 25.0 299.8 53.3 353.1 


CoMMERCIAL SERVICES 


Laundries and dry-cleaners ..1963 1.8 8.0 9.8 1.2 3.5 4.7 3.0 11.5 14.5 
1964 1.8 6.7 8.5 i bags | 3.6 4.7 2.9 10.3 13.2 

"DD@atTOs hres tcaise drasswieine eee 1963 2.3 2.1 4.4 0.6 0.5 1.1 2.9 2.6 5.5 
1964 1.5 1.3 2.8 1.8 0.5 2.3 3.3 1.8 5.1 

Hotels ostvcctiviia cate has 1963 35.3 15.8 51.1 10.3 6.2 16.5 45.6 22.0 67.6 
1964 40.2 11.0 61.2 10.5 6.7 17.2 50.7 17.7 68.4 

Other commercial services. ..1963 62.0} 180.0 | 242.0 3.2 47.9 51.1 65.2 | 227.9 | 293.1 
1964 59.6 194.8 254.4 3.0 49.6 52.6 62.6 244.4 307.0 

Totals, Commercial 1963 | 101.4] 205.9} 307.3 15.3 58.1 73.4) 116.7 | 264.0 380.7 
Services. 1964 103.1 | 213.8 316.9 16.4 60.4 76.8 119.5 | 274.2 | 393.7 


A summary of the capital expenditures in each province for the years 1963 and 1964 
is given in Table 4. Such expenditures represent gross additions to the capital stocks of 
the province and are a reflection of economic activity in the area, although the actual 
production of these assets may generate major employment and income-giving effects in 
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other regions. For example, the spending of millions of dollars on oil refineries and pipelines 
in Western Canada means activity in the steel industries of Ontario as well as construction 
activity in the western provinces. 


4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Province, 1963 and 1964 
Norr.—Actual expenditures 1963; preliminary actual 1964. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Capital and Repair 
Province and Year Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Newfoundland............... 1963 159 77 236 26 27 185 104 289 
1964 166 69 235 29 34 195 103 298 
Prince Edward Island....... 1963 30 13 43 9 5 39 18 57 
1964 26 15 41 8 5 34 20 54 
NOV8 SCOtiai.ck «cesses . 1963 156 78 234 57 42 213 120 333 
1964 162 104 266 56 45 218 149 367 
New Brunswick............. 1963 118 71 189 40 41 158 112 270 
1964 156 101 257 42 44 198 145 343 
Quebet unseat cocks sce usieys 1963 | 1,581 720 | 2,301 383 443 1,964 | 1,163 3,127 
1964 | 1,941 806 | 2,747 396 455 eso Tae OGL 3,598 
Ont arn radaicteottsjaiats teste ate oe 90d. |ee2, 088 |) 1,194] 3,282 532 684 2,620 | 1,878 4,498 
1964 | 2,227] 1,447} 3,674 589 743 2,816 | 2,190 5,006 
ManitoDa secc< donsst en ckemes 1963 321 170 491 82 102 403 272 675 
1964 354 193 547 88 102 442 295 737 
Saskatchewan .....s:.s.00.. 1963 353 250 603 92 95 445 345 790 
1964 375 280 655 92 99 467 379 846 
PA Derita ne cc ei cemtay cis lersremeaiciie 1963 690 305 995 172 143 862 448 1,310 
1964 759 322 | 1,081 159 146 918 468 1,386 
British Columbia............ 1963 661 358 | 1,019 166 215 827 573 1,400 


1,025 710 1,735 


7,716 | 5,933 | 12,749 


ROUAIS Mons citeteicte sce hee <i e's 1963 | 6,157 | 3,236) $,393 | 1,559 | 1,797 
8,650 | 5,720} 14,370 


1964 | 7,011 | 3,816 | 10,827 | 1,639] 1,904 


Section 2.—Construction Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


Statistics of the construction industry are based largely on information received at 
the same time and from the same sources as the data on capital expenditures that appear 
in Section 1.* The data represent the estimated total value of all new and repair construc- 
tion performed by contractors; by labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and 
logging firms; and by government departments, home-owner builders and other persons 
or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 

Table 5 shows the value of new and repair construction work performed during the 
ten-year period 1955-64, and Table 6 shows that contractors account for from 75 p.c. to 
80 p.c. of the work performed each year. 


* An explanation of sources and methods is given in DBS annual report Construction in Canada (Catalogue 
No. 64-201). 
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5.—Value of New and Repair Construction Work Performed, 1955-64 
Norr.—Actual expenditures 1955-63; preliminary actual 1964. 


Total 

Construction as 

Year New Repair Total Percentage of 

Gross National 

Product 

$’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 p.c. 
4,167 1,141 5,308 19.6 
5,272 1,182 6, 454 21,1 
5, 785 1,238 7,023 22.0 
5, 831 1,261 7,092 21.6 
5,710 1,367 7,077 20.3 
5,454 1, 432 6, 886 19.0 
5,518 1,456 6,974 18.7 
5, 787 1,509 7,296 18.1 
6,157 1,559 7,716 17.9 
7,012 1,641 8, 653 18.4 


6.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Contractors and Others, 1961-64 
Nors.—Actual expenditures 1961-63; preliminary actual 1964, 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 

Contract Construction................ccccc cee e eee 5,347 5,710 6,034 6,963 
OW idceiove ate esa eee o-a/aveieiel Meraers sie haeVars arelenovace niece fate al sheiete 4,621 4,900 5,213 6,061 
Repaltonnan. 52 ete oe te ae roe Silas ce Cee ae 726 810 821 902 
Other Construction. .............. ccc cece cece eeees 1,627 1,586 1,682 1,690 
QW ctetayatesele ate laletofoversustate raretche sei soieietelavee soreniate eels iae 897 887 944 951 
RRODALI aise ode etahfose Soteistedsldas Hoe B Oe he eee eke 730 699 738 739 
Totals, Construction... ... ...:. «.. ae ten oe cescecsee cle 6,974 7,296 7,716 8,653 
QW icc it ciovevais ales otevieteiets Malaterase co ha teelavs, 6 ole Stele e,oiececate 5,518 5,787 6,157 7,012 

ep ain Fan. Retaeruecl ah no eee ore oc ots 1,456 1,509 1,559 1,641 


1 Work done by the labour forces of utilities, manufacturing, mining and logging firms and by government 
departments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


Table 7 gives estimates of total expenditures in Canada on each type of construction 
for which information is available. 


7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1963 and 1964 
Notr.—Actual expenditures 1963; preliminary actual 1964, 


1963 1964 
Type of Structure 
New Repair Total New Repair Total 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Building Construction 
Residential co-5 sec snes ss enicnene ss 1,713,400 544,000 | 2,257,400 | 2,027,500 577,000 2,604,500 
Bndustrial co ccc: che: 399,104 136,506 535,610 525,698 136,843 662, 541 
Factories, plants, workshops, food 
CANNELICS armen oh el areitart. 302, 667 107,155 409 , 822 412,046 106,030 518,076 
Mine and mine mill buildings..... 76,127 10,509 86,636 94,970 10,360 105,330 
Railway stations, offices, roadway 
ulldingss<a:. cic aes 14,485 12,455 26,890 11,095 13,619 24,714 


Railway shops, engine houses, 
water and fuel stations.......... 5, 875 6,387 12,262 7, 587 6, 834 14,421 
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7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1963 and 1964—continued 
————— re 


1963 1964 
Type of Structure 
New Repair Total New Repair Total 
$000 $7000 $7000 $'000 $000 $'000 
Building Construction 
—concluded 
Commerclal conc ceeds ones cess 0 616,927 119,995 736, 922 660, 752 132, 026 792,778 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrig- 
erated storage, etc..........0008 56,981 13,672 70,653 64,921 15,789 80,710 
Grain cClevators®*....con0.s8aecc- 15,303 5,897 21,200 10, 646 6,649 17,295 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, tourist cabins............ ' 64,106 12,925 67,031 56,879 12,808 69,687 
Office 'buildings®....22.¢.c222e. oes 254,399 41,884 296, 283 299, 692 48,944 348, 636 
Stores, retail and wholesale....... 145,314 26,372 171,686 147,549 27,478 175,027 
Garages and service stations...... 34,632 11,321 45,953 34,412 11, 467 45,879 
Theatres, arenas, amusement and 
recreational buildings........... 54,280 6, 827 61,107 44,804 7,814 52,618 
Laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
SHIMents ps una ees see can ees 1,912 1,097 3,009 1,849 1,077 2,926 
Institutional ces cccctecccscce ees 779,621 77,010 856,631 689,578 67,406 756,984 
Schools and other educational 
buildings Se stos. o.oo eee es 543,988 33,596 577, 584 437,322 33,568 470,890 
Churches and other religious build- 
REDS MR ots, aiakciev deta sbafloyssctalonatcts 46,912 7,961 53,973 47,516 6,985 54,501 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, first- 
aid stations, €C...,..dcsesces os os 157, 439 23,307 180,746 161,300 21, 826 183,126 
OTH Sr rene bistala ore oraxsretatsteicke 31, 282 13,046 44,328 43,440 5,027 48, 467 
Other Building.................... 225,451 80,294 305,745 227,940 82,227 310,167 
Farm buildings (excluding dwel- 
dings)! o4, SOR I occa tot Ree cee 127,017 48,594 175,611 132,272 50,788 183,060 
Broadcasting, radio and television, 
relay and booster stations, tele- 
phone exchanges.............0.. 42,532 5,809 48,341 32,900 4,168 37,068 
Aeroplane hangars...............- 2,620 3,004 5,624 2,696 3,053 5,749 
Passenger terminals, bus, boat or 
CON GRRE Cs brn coe rien eich eee 21,685 414 22,099 20,762 907 21,669 
Armouries, barracks, drill halls, 
CUCh aan Aa es 3,380 14,149 17,529 3,802 14,009 17,811 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, camp 
cookeries, bush depots and camps 9,551 3,955 13,506 10,006 4,154 14,160 
Miscellaneous..........:s0sseccees 18, 666 4,369 23,035 25,502 5,148 30,650 


Totals, Building Construction..| 3,734,503 957,805 | 4,692,308 | 4,131,468 995,502 5,126,970 


Engineering Construction 


MATING soc ot cordance carey oe te 44,613 15,956 60,569 73,047 16,620 89, 667 
Docks, wharves, piers, break- 

WHUCTS Ate eee aunha mete seit 29,647 7,870 37,617 46,465 7,653 54,118 
Retaining walls, embankments, 

PIPFADPIUG paciaciee eta eee: 5,050 1,104 6,154 17,907 303 18,210 
Canals and waterways............ 2,345 719 3,064 3,085 1,375 4,460 
Dredging and pile driving......... 2,941 4,765 7,706 2,703 4,915 7,618 
Dyke construction................ 1,909 160 2,069 13 35 48 
Logging/booms.. + sis+dscccsese oes 306 412 718 - 331 420 751 
Ober x7. Seas occa ee 2,415 926 3,341 2,543 1,919 4,462 

Road, Highway and Aerodrome... 647,048 199, 032 846,080 820,928 222,634 1,043,562 
Hard surfaced or paved streets, 

highways, parking lots, etc...... 383, 686 109,394 493,080 619, 923 141,308 761,281 
Gravel or stone streets, highways, 

roads, parking lots, etc.......... 177,347 59,091 236 , 438 105,931 61,792 167,723 
Dirt, clay or other streets, roads, 

parking lots): ete..2: + eae ese 25,634 9,576 35,210 24,170 10,039 34,209 
Grading, scraping, oiling, filling... 22,406 13,147 35,553 33,611 2,442 36,053 
Sidewalks, paths................. 20,588 5,593 26,181 20,190 4,937 25,127 
Aerodromes, landing fields, run- 

WAV Ap CATINAG.© sore cig. cs(ssie soe esses 17,387 2,231 19,618 17,103 2,116 19,219 

Waterworks and Sewage Systems. 218, 665 47,665 266,330 248,134 46,441 294,575 


Tile drains, drainage ditches, 
ston Bewars Resend : htttas Sette: 18,204 7,020 25, 224 21,067 6,448 27,515 
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7.—Value of Construction Werk Performed, by Type of Structure, 1963 and 1964—concluded 


1963 1964 
Type of Structure 
New Repair Total New Repair Total 
$7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $'000 
Engineering Construction 
—concluded 
Waterworks and Sewage Systems 
—concluded 
Water mains, hydrants and serv- 

COS: <5. eat tote line’e Sak dele laae card 65,712 25,399 91,111 73,814 23,953 97,767 
Sewage systems and connections. . 119, 963 12,277 132,340 132,669 12,989 145, 658 
Pumping stations, water.......... 8,547 1,903 10,450 16,092 1,567 17,659 
Water storage tanks............... 6,239 966 7,205 4,492 1, 484 5,976 

Dams and Irrigation.............. 755996 8,997 84,993 121,951 9,317 131, 268 
Dams and reservoirs...........++: 58,340 2,340 60,680 98,281 2,270 100,551 
Irrigation and land reclamation 

DYOJCCUB asec cers ets clesecgs Hastie eters 17,656 6,657 24,313 23,670 7,047 30,717 

Electric Power Construction...... 431,071 61, 440 492,511 509,989 62, 763 572,752 
Electric power generating plants, 

including water conveying and 

controlling structures............ 206, 750 14,026 220,776 187,944 13,146 201,090 
Electric transformer stations...... 35, 568 6,638 42,206 87,923 5,525 93,448 
Power transmission and distribu- 

tion lines, trolley wires......... 174,576 33,189 207,765 220,371 37,352 257,723 
Street lighting: 35: «...). /-aee.cessn. 14,177 7,587 21,764 13,751 6,740 20,491 

Railway, Telephone and Tele- 

sraphi: jdt. Fhe as Lie ees 2535722 152,443 406,165 271,877 159,366 431, 243 
Railway tracks and roadbed...... 127,473 103, 666 231,139 139,903 107,592 247,495 
Signals and interlockers........... 10,194 7, 886 18,080 9,740 8,399 18,139 
Telegraph and telephone lines, 

underground and marine cables.. 116,055 40,891 156, 946 122,234 43,375 165,609 

Gas and Oil Facilities............. 442,609 57,353 499,962 499, 284 63,192 553,476 
Gas mains and services. . nee 63, 293 6,136 69,429 48,797 4,232 53,029 
Pumping stations, oil............. 2,912 1,241 4,153 3,249 1,518 4,767 
Pumping stations, gas............. 30,032 799 30, 831 32,737 513 33,250 
Oil storage tanks)i.<) sseemene on 13,559 2,678 16,237 14,811 2,238 17,049 
Gas storage tanks................. ode 36 1,413 1,693 69 1,762 
Oud. pipelinesss) si. cmnmioes site aa 22,997 2,365 25,362 20,658 1,881 22,539 
Gas “pipelines: sa... eeg-sieneme sacs 52,961 744 53,705 99,629 939 100,568 
Oiliwells ce. jenriasmemicecpicissisecioctc 152,591 9,816 162, 407 174,004 15,313 189,317 
Gas) wells;..gen: Sekt... 0asicak tin oss 25, 842 939 26,781 31,046 967 32,013 
Oil refinery—processing units..... 36,179 29, 626 65, 805 19,113 31,213 50,326 
Natural gas cleaning plants........ 40, 866 2,973 43 , 839 44,547 4,309 48, 856 

Other Engineering................ 308,501 58,592 367, 093 344, 418 64,753 409,171 
Bridges, trestles, culverts, over- 

passes, Viaducts......5...0.0.00- 178,508 23, 834 202,342 144,048 29,998 174,046 
Tunnels and subways............. 31,744 109 31,853 70,501 346 70, 847 
ANCINGTaAtOTs.cs se eons eats eta te 293 100 393 39 20 59 
Park systems, landscaping, sod- 

Ging, 6G. Aaai de occ 4 ane 8, 461 7,203 15,664 4,357 3,381 7,738 
Swimming pools, tennis courts, 

outdoor recreation facilities. .... 2,725 2,152 4,877 5, 235 784 6,019 
Mine shafts and other below surface 

WOTKINGS ge. 3.5 aes scene Meech 33,163 3,667 36, 830 38,520 Salle 41,685 
Fences, snowsheds, signs, guard- 

DO Chases a rc Bbc ooIGOOS 60 31000 Ate 25,025 13, 536 38,561 24,921 11,105 36,026 
Miscellaneoussn.ccceciisnracinc ceece 28,582 7,991 36,573 56,797 16,004 72,801 
Totals, Engineering Construc- 

LON. 5h Rag: Sale oa sks Se RIES ve 2,422,225 601,478 | 3,023,703 | 2,880,628 645, 086 3,525,714 

Totals, All Construction...... 6,156,728 | 1,559,283 | 7,716,011 | 7,012,096 | 1,649,588 8,652, 684 


Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for con- 
tractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 8. The statistics given for Canada 
as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate but those for individual provinces and 
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by class of builder are approximations only. All estimates given for cost of materials used 
are based on ratios of this item to total value of work performed, derived from annual 
surveys of construction work and applied to the total value-of-work figures, Estimates of 
labour content are similarly based but, in addition, are adjusted to include working owners 
and partners and their withdrawals. Although the ratios were calculated in some detail 
by type of industry, still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties 
in obtaining the precise location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken by large 
companies operating in a number of provinces. However, if used with these qualifications 
in mind, the table provides useful estimates. 


8.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1963 and 1964 with Totals for 1960-64 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1960-63; preliminary actual 1964. Comparable figures from 1953 are given in the 
corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1957-58 edition. 


Labour Content 


f Cost of Value of 
Province or Employer and Year Materials Work 
Number Value Used Performed 
$’000 $7000 $000 
Province 
INewioundland:...vsctncscancdiee dlidicewousiccce vate 1963 12,318 56,189 86,780 185,215 
1964 12,447 57,228 88,995 195,350 
Princesidward: [sland oo saa ss Giswcstteo cele « ole cust, oss 1963 3,418 11,812 17,872 38,326 
1964 3,051 10,616 15,733 34,433 
NOWAHS COIR «5, 015: 0:0'0: 5:0 sso: sin'e: clece/victetses cies eeu oth 1963 18,027 70,387 104,013 213,108 
1964 17,967 72,024 107,036 219, 282 
INGWEBLUnSWiChkete e osicic eiece 3e wcicremine o Wee ck « 1963 14,153 51,909 80,906 158,523 
1964 16, 837 63, 276 99,528 197,670 
QOuchecwarrir eee Te 1963 136,121 638,013 1,006,379 1,963,920 
1964 154,346 744,577 1,182,415 2,337,245 
Ontario ts soc eo sis ors Geo alae otelalesteleleratt ar doererenins 1963 174,273 897,700 1, 262,568 2,620, 182 
1964 182,754 959, 498 1,362,375 2,816,060 
NFR TILO WSs os BeOS ae in. «. v/a o’e%ela’e oleTolevore!stotetsatete ote s ys 1963 28,511 136,672 187,082 402 , 922 
1964 30,445 148, 681 206,950 441, 687 
Saskatchewancctseak «o...cc''sueenesna semen oe 1963 80,997 144, 766 213, 237 444,621 
1964 31,727 151,511 223,911 467,005 
AIDOLrtacccese estas sees iva el eurtee Seale daaeene 1963 53,730 270,534 391,461 861,795 
1964 55,403 286 , 492 413,425 918,707 
British Colum bia ten cris tereiecials:stetetstelstete ives earns 1963 §2,361 282,895 386, 196 827,399 
1964 62,116 346, 096 472,049 1,025, 245 
Wotalsry Fy aici iar a tetereciaarderetorats teste ee 1960 541,191 2,936,891 3,251, 622 6,886,255 
1961 530,854 2,349,229 3,273,513 6,974,379 
1962 528,921 2,475,670 3,507,738 75296.039 
1963 523,909 2,560,877. 3,736,494 7,716,011 
1964 567,093 2,839,999 4,172,417 8,652, 684 
Employer 
Gon tractoraiia sists isiaieiw’ 'sisivtorals oferislate(esvw's ote daa eatece's 1963 377,040 1,876, 434 2,967,999 6,033,670 
1964 422,097 2,152,770 3,399, 663 6,963, 443 
RUG OB is oy. Skies Slats eee os hele Wie eee abet ate arszoiaans 1963 63,363 325, 283 433,769 805,581 
1964 61,947 324,549 432,381 803, 308 
GFOVETMMONS ss cate vice ofelv vise ale oololners creteciates orere 1963 51,691 214,290 153,309 506,306 
1964 50, 643 212,898 151, 852 501, 472 
WB Cre Ba feracttars orate helasans ois sinin decease nuaiorive(deigteteteterstais 1963 31,815 144,870 181,417 370,454 
1964 32,406 149, 782 188,521 384, 461 
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Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Subsection, statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work performed 
during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and duly reported 
in the capital expenditure surveys. Further, values of contracts awarded, and especially 
of building permits, are estimates (more often under-estimates) of work to be done. 


9.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1941-64 
(Source: Southam Building Guide) 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1926-40 are given in the corresponding table of the 1962 Year Book, p. 682. 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 
393,991,300 1,143 5547;,800)|||| 19ST toe cece cctente 2,894,168, 100 
281,594,100 15207 104.100) O58. nerectcce veleteteers 3,593,709, 200 
206, 103,900 2,295,499, 200 |] 1959............00% 3,219,073,300 
291,961, 800 ReSten es WAKING She coocaccee 3,053, 749,500 
409,032,700 2, 0L 7 0601005} 96 le ete tncreeeenee 3, 220,937,300 
663,355, 100 215429595200 il 96 2eeye crrtes mnie sia 3,351,717, 500 
718,137,100 3,183,592,000 |] 1963............0-. 3,685, 634,300 
LAS a sis esis cereteudleoraels 954,082,400 3, 426,905,500 |] 1964............0.- 4,413,077, 400 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


10.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Province and Type 
of Construction, 1963 and 1964 


(Source: Southam Building Guide) 


Province : 

and Type of Construction 1963 1964 Type of Construction 1963 1964 

$7000 $000 $7000 $000 
57,677 73,575 |BUSIMESS.............000000: 1,274,095 1, 452, 488 
13,908 427214) (@hurches? ase. es cescce cies 5 49,090 37,785 
86,086 135,604 || Public garages.............. 11,188 10,798 
88,749 (3S087\ @itospitalss. seeks cree een 107,047 149,911 
1,007,727 | 1,158,353 || Hotels and clubs............ 120,663 123, 552 
1,468,941 1,801,229 Office buildings............. 200,117 306,025 
173,621 188, 553 Public buildings............ 125,582 164,681 
134,401 2075490) ill ISchools.2s. asaescss- ore hens 409,547 416,303 
265, 594 369, 455 SUOLGSonc ccs ese asiooeec 145,089 126,737 
388, 930 4015010)|| Shea tress. 295.0 5.....een- nen. 2,656 15,798 
Warehouses....4.cccccseocs. 103,116 100, 898 
Industrialicocssnccs.... “Geen. 280,216 506,505 

Totals. vswcsesccceces 3,685,634 | 4,413,077 

Engineering.................. 895,860 966,799 
Bridges Si. Aid. jelew. ace teen. 108,369 111,159 
Marninese.s. oacceete corinne 22,101 53,552 
Sewerage and waterworks... 157,929 204,128 
Residential. ................. 1,235,464 | 1,487,285 | Roads and streets........... 301,129 264,331 
Apartments). cs oese-h-+e. 435,794 667,723 || Powerand communications. . 176,180 123, 562 
IRESIG ENCES Ferencssseeieiersiondeis'eec 799,670 819,562 || Miscellaneous............... 130, 152 210,067 


a SS ee ee ee ee 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of proposed construction is indicated by the 
value of building permits issued. Figures of building permits issued are collected for more 
than 1,400 municipalities across the country and are available for the individual municipal- 
ities, for metropolitan areas, for provinces and for economic areas in Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba. 


The total value of permits issued for construction work exceeded $3,200,000,000 for 
1964, the highest figure on record and an increase of 15.7 p.c. over 1963. Residential 
construction was 10.4 p.c. higher, with new construction up 11.2 p.c. and repairs down 
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4.2 p.c. Non-residential construction increased 21.4 p.c. over 1963, with increases of 
35.5 p.c. in industrial, 29.9 p.c. in commercial, and 8.8 p.c. in institutional and government 
construction. All provinces except Newfoundland recorded gains in 1964, the largest 
percentage increase being reported by British Columbia. Table 11 shows the value of 
building permits issued in each of 50 municipalities for 1963 and 1964. 


11.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 50 Municipalities, 1963 and 1964 


Norze.—Comparable figures for 1956-60 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 684, for 1961 in the 1963-64 edition, 
p. 692, and for 1962 in the 1965 edition, p. 698. 


Province and Municipality 1963 1964 Province and Municipality 1963 1964 
$7000 $'000 $000 $7000 
Newfoundland— : Ontario—concluded 
Sle VOHN Set cts. st eee sees ost oF 17,765 15, 834 IPOLGEATtDUr? «2 ot Mees « s otec oe 9,146 6,976 
Scarborough Township......... 52,411 59,523 
Prince Edward Island— VL OF ONLOL Bice o < 3\$ clsteeP e's ace. ore wes 121,774 | 167,670 
Charlottetown ret: 2c, jem sleet oe 7,320 7,075 Toronto Township, ..........++ 31,329 46,030 
\iitiits os Rese Ugodca aoa iacG 17,199 17,839 
Nova Scotia— York North Township......... 131,720 | 154,542 
JERE Ono hbo ROR ACA a aon Oen 14,574 14, 856 eV OrkwPovwnship is streets iss e(oe.0:00:0 17,153 7,642 
New Brunswick— Manitoba— 
Ee apeal at Sonepat Oana abe aes ap et ae as Fe acai Bese eis elevates hetero” 
ONCTON Re wigicis Selce stele Re tecels evale 6s , 381 ,16 bw Bonface®x.. can screesie’s ealelen:s 
Saint Johns...) ack ae... he 6 Woe ea0, so0ly Bt. Iaiteas....:)eees.....5... 100; S942) 97,1888 
Wann peg ie): sic), <:tieialoietesa sie.0's teres 
Quebec— 
WaSalie. Sitascs tots eetes privet 11,066 11,594 || Saskatchewan— 
Montrealere so 8..00 bees ee scot 185,023 | 243,082 MoOS@ Tawa. cctv Peres cis x acsche 3,392 4,195 
Quebee).sradckie: 205 sare senile 17,551 15,690 PrincepAl bert /ac5 anise sides wovete 906 2,828 
StapLaurent: o4...¢ slewle vies «oleate 18, 205 17, 853 MReginaen cece a cot ahh als nctstewe’s 35,918 36, 226 
PLOW OV en tenc es eee dales eee et: 21,891 19,509 Saskatoons.cus cp sspaeesicee oe 24,163 35, 465 
Sept Tesey vhos.o.s senna «caterers 1,793 4,304 
Sherbrooke sor es ve eet ws ve oe 20,727 16,061 || Alberta— 
iProissRivierese tee eee 10,003 5, 869 WOalpary ener re rot sys pics soiowsoiwiets 90,977 95,559 
POAMONCONS sg ee ceils 2 yiereroruwe 75,774 103,111 
Ontario— ASHER PIACE Ae.<cisieistcss seis ssi 12,724 669 
Brampton eee. octegte ce esets 21,427 16,923 seth bridgesns: .) sesmsaececens 6, 888 5,600 
Burlington seoor....c.eeeeees soos 17,084 21,811 Medicine: Hats .oi.c cc sccseccces 4,533 4,247 
Etobicoke Township........... 88, 669 80, 627 Red Deere esac ccs eh coseeeess 11,029 7,979 
HMamiltonemccss sen reser eet 50,951 54, 861 
Kaitcheneress Neotertec: ce aten 23,451 32,557 || British Columbia— 
Bondonsee bert Cateye tins 48,904 50, 237 Burnaby Districts cise cee 17,114 32, 462 
London Township.............. 660 574 Richmond Township........... 8,966 14,906 
Nepean Township.............. 18,854 22,322 Surreys District coc ecijeuvas Acct 9,100 11,269 
OSHAWaL toe cece cere ete sces 21,296 28, 808 WVANCOUVEr Jee cs csc se ees es 55, 828 78,791 
OttawasorG. Aeris Petia 105,218 | 106,280 Victoria vice silica toaeeels 10,088 16,997 


1 Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 


Table 12 shows the value of building permits issued in 17 metropolitan areas across 
Canada. In 1964 the permits issued in these areas made up 67.4 p.c. of the total for Canada. 


12.—Estimated Value of Building Permits Issued in Metropolitan Areas, 1963 and 1964 


Metropolitan Area, 1963 1964 Metropolitan Area 1963 1964 

$7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 
St. John’s! 17,765 15), 8845 Sudbury sess oa «aot s canes 6 suv 15,969 8,131 
Halifax 30,127 26,442 || London... at 52,087 52,163 
Saint John 15,413 18,717 || Windsor.... an 30, 682 44,081 
Quebec 71,182 64,156 || Winnipeg...... ..| 100,494 97,158 
Montrealsone. aa. cztiie rea nts 4705301 | 5405017. || Calgary... .......06 --| 938,945 95,969 
Ottawa=Holl) .go% ccceshleccasce ts 141,305 147,656)|| Hdmontons... sce. +. ne 98,871 114, 167 
“POLORGOSS 5 eereate = eee alles ace w alo Ble 499,738 60353350 || MVANCOUVELs eee seins ores ls ..| 138,794 187,787 
Aa nar GoM rereeiclcioissee oto atte ea one 4s 76,991 OUST GO MV ACCOLIS ey erect clersisie sleleteterereiers</etstevele 31,651 36,511 


Kitchener: 40: bok. en ete eels 52,489 | 60,785 


re a es 5) Saas en | ee ee ee 
1 Although this is a metropolitan area, only St. John’s proper is included in the building permits survey. 
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Table 13 shows the value of building permits issued, by province, for 1963 and 1964. 


13.—Value of Building Permits Issued, by Province, 1963 and 1964 with Totals for 1960-64 


Nots.—Comparable figures from 1952 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1957-58 edition. i 


Residential Construction Non-residential Construction 


Province and Year Tnstitu- 


4 ; Com-_ |tional and 
New Repair Total | Industrial) jy orcial | Govern- 


Total 


ment 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $'000 $’000 

Newfoundland................ 1963 8,845 892 9,737 441 5,097 6,645 21,920 
1964 8,102 900 9,002 2,186 4,919 5, 663 21,770 

Prince Edward Island......... 1963 1,083 102 1,185 240 958 5,749 8,132 
1964 1,631 102 1,733 185 1,120 5,366 8,404 

Nova Scotiayecss cts setae eek 1963 25, 898 2,427 28,325 16,589 8,729 12,111 65,754 
1964 25, 967 2,218 28,185 23,398 11,701 16,026 79,310 

New Brunswick..............- 1963 13,250 1,512 14,762 6,187 6,403 9,015 36, 367 
1964 17,946 1,863 19,809 5,310 12,913 15, 853 53, 885 

Quebees as tester ewes SOaOxTOcG 1963 372,617 17,892 | 390,509 50,141 115,769 165,924 722,343 
1964 381,535 17,993 | 399,528 76,334 156,540 156,021 788 , 423 

Ontario. ca cseaclee sitdetcncceere 1963 580,092 28,344 608, 436 151,910 182,734 264,225 || 1,207,305 
1964 680, 420 26,574 706,994 182,516 | 240,320 304,253 || 1,434,083 
Manitoba\.t.scs.cecusswesa tent 1963 54,121 3,062 57,183 15,025 24,306 23,627 120,141 
1964 62,367 2,697 55, 064 19,218 21,664 25, 442 121,388 
Saskatchewan.............00+: 1963 44,391 2,795 47,186 4,563 19,043 21,556 92,348 
1964 58,575 2,876 61,451 7,453 20,348 23,092 112,344 

Alberta .ceccssscccateter eee 1963 130,691 4,371 135,062 21,220 48, 808 70,185 275,275 
1964 123,578 3,928 127,506 29,611 66, 337 65,359 288, 813 

British Columbia............. 1963 158,935 10, 846 169,781 14,732 48,275 40 , 853 273,641 
1964 195, 465 10,087 205, 552 34,631 61,674 57,344 359, 201 

Motals Aas. 32 seosasce 1960 883,823 60,676 944,499 | 184,221 432,749 | 463,358 || 2,024,827 

1961 | 1,107,518 68,472 | 1,175,990 | 198,110 | 437,852 432,301 9 244, 253 

1962 | 1,144,364 64,818 | 1,209,182 | 218,138 | 469,356 | 619,902 || 2,516,578 

1963 | 1,389,923 725243 | 1,462,166 | 281,048 | 460,122 619,890 || 2,823,226 

1964 | 1,545,586 69,238 | 1,614,824 | 380,842 | 597,536 | 674,419 || 3,267,621 


The indexes given in Table 14 show as far as possible the fluctuations in building 
costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The relative proportions 
of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to determine since such propor- 
tions vary with the type of building and the centres studied. 


14.—Index Numbers of Prices of Building Materials, and Wage Rates and 
Employment in Construction Industries, 1955-64 
(Av. 1949=100) 


ooo ee SO 
eee 


Prices of 
Building Materials Wage Rates in | Employment 
Year —— Construction in Building 

Residential eaten Industries! Construction? 
DODD son ctsic ake waloiere arowtal tern ays Rte ee Oe oe maa 124.3 123.4 146.6 120.2 
LOSE arise Ayan seake «sponte ce Eee 128.5 128.0 152.4 145.5 
BY fet SAEs Petes Sri ch eet eerie OI RCSA oc eee 128.4 130.0 162.9 147.7 
UU Apres SaCO SO CATE REG annE nod RAbEnnuleroae 127.3 129.8 173.6 130.1 
LOO0GR icin te Sone ene eee eee eee 130.0 131.7 183.4 136.5 
L960 ceases casera teens omen ce TReee Tee 129.2 132.3 195.5 128.6 
LQG Te iaveccteia tar cle cietoreiare ieee ote Mn ere TR a 128.4 131.1 199.7 122.5 
LOC oa aresatieisieis sickle Soman Dene saeeee anny Meat 129.6 131.9 209.7 127.7 
LOGS ira, vest Raster ee cits atere Re alata ote SE a 134.4 135.5 217.5 129.1° 
TOG 4 Kass siaic’s eters ether ce Ue ne 143.5 140.6 228.0 138.2 


1 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 2 As reported by employers with 15 or more employees. 
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Section 3.—Housing* 


Subsection 1.—Government Aid to House-Building 


Federal Assistance.—The role of the Federal Government in housing has expanded 
progressively since the introduction of the first continuing statute in 1935. Although the 
Government originally entered the housing field in 1918, when it made money available to 
the provinces for re-lending to municipalities for housing purposes, the first general piece 
of federal housing legislation was the Dominion Housing Act passed in 1935. This was 
followed by the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, culminating in 1954 with the 
present National Housing Act, defined as “an Act to promote the construction of new 
houses, the repair and modernization of existing houses and the improvement of housing and 
living conditions”. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC), a Crown agency 
incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1945, administers the National Housing Act and 
co-ordinates the activities of the Federal Government in housing. The Corporation has the 
authority and responsibility for a variety of functions affecting housing in its long-term 
outlook as well as in its immediate requirements. It is empowered to act as an insurer of 
mortgage loans, as a lender or investor of public funds, as a guarantor and as an owner of 
property and other assets. It also acts as a research agency in fields associated with housing 
and assists provinces and municipalities in many aspects of urban growth. 


In general, the Government, through the successive Housing Acts, has attempted to 
stimulate and supplement the market for housing rather than assume direct responsibilities 
that rightfully belong to other levels of government or that could be borne more effectively 
by private enterprise. In each case the aim has been to increase the flow of mortgage 
money and to encourage lenders to make loans on more favourable terms to prospective 
home owners. 


The volume of house-building in Canada since 1935 has been spectacular. Close to 
half of the country’s present stock of approximately 5,000,000 houses have been built 
since the first covering legislation was enacted; about one third of these were financed in 
one way or another under the Housing Acts. 


Under the terms of the National Housing Act, 1954 and its subsequent amendments, 
the Federal Government is active in many ways. 


Loan Insurance-—Mortgage loans made by approved lenders may be insured for new 
home-ownership and rental housing and for existing dwellings in approved urban renewal 
areas. They are normally available from approved lenders (chartered banks and life 
insurance, trust and loan companies) to individual home-owner applicants, to builders 
constructing houses for sale or for rent, to rental investors and to special groups such as 
co-operative housing associations and farmers. Upon application, the borrower pays 
CMHC a fee of $35 per unit to help defray expenses incurred in the examination of plans 
and specifications, in the determination of lending values and in compliance inspections 
during construction. An approved lender requires evidence that a home owner or home 
purchaser is providing 5 p.c. of the value of the house from his own resources. For the 
home owner this equity may be in the form of cash or a combination of cash, land and 
labour; for the home purchaser it may be in cash or labour. The regulations require that 


* Prepared in the Information Division, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Ottawa. 
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gross debt service—the ratio of repayments of principal and interest plus municipal taxes 
to the income of the borrower—should not exceed 27 p.c., although instances involving higher 
ratios may be considered on their merits. The borrower pays an insurance fee which is 
added to the amount of the loan and is repaid over the term of the mortgage; the fee ranges 
from 1 p.c. to 23 p.c. of the loan, according to type of unit and time of mortgage advances. 


For home-ownership housing, loans may be up to 95 p.c. of the first $13,000 of lending 
value and 70 p.c. of the balance but may not exceed a maximum of $18,000. Loans for 
rental houses may be up to 85 p.c. of the lending value, subject to the same maximum 
loan amount. The maximum loan available for apartment multiple-family dwellings is 
$12,000 per family housing unit. The period for loan repayment is usually 25 years but 
may be extended to 35 years if the lender agrees. Repayments are made in equal monthly 
instalments which include payment of interest and loan principal. The total monthly 
payment includes one twelfth of the estimated municipal taxes. The interest rate is 
prescribed by the Governor in Council; on June 13, 1963, it was reduced from 6% p.c. to 
64 p.c. 


Direct Loans —CMHC may make direct loans for both home-ownership and rental 
housing where, in the opinion of the Corporation, loans are not available through approved 
lenders. Loans are made to any eligible home-owner applicant but direct loans to builders 
are subject to a requirement that the houses be pre-sold to satisfactory purchasers. Since 
1963, loans not subject to pre-sale condition have been made available to support the 
Federal Government’s winter-building incentive program by ensuring an adequate supply 
of mortgage funds. By the end of 1964, direct lending by the Corporation totalled approx- 
imately $2,250,000,000 and in June 1965 the amount that may be advanced for this purpose 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund was increased from $2,500,000,000 to $3,250,000,000. 


CMHC, with Government approval by Order in Council, may make loans to non- 
profit corporations and limited-dividend housing companies to assist in financing the con- 
struction of low-rental housing projects or in the purchase of existing buildings and their 
conversion into a low-rental housing project. In addition to self-contained units, de- 
velopments undertaken by non-profit corporations may include hostel or dormitory 
accommodation for the elderly and low-income individuals. The dividends of a limited- 
dividend company are restricted by the terms of its charter to 5 p.c. or less of paid-up 
share capital. Loans may be up to a maximum of 90 p.c. of the lending value established 
by CMHC. The period for repayment may not exceed the useful life of the project and 
in any case may be for not more than 50 years. The interest rate is established by Order 
in Council. Plans and specifications for such projects must be approved by the Corporation 
as well as financing and operating arrangements. 


Since December 1960, the National Housing Act has provided financial assistance for 
the elimination or prevention of water and soil pollution. CMHC is authorized to make a 
loan to a province, municipality or a municipal sewerage corporation for the construction 
or expansion of a central plant for the treatment and disposal of sewage wastes and the 
construction of one or more trunk collector sewers. The loan may not exceed two thirds 
of the cost of the project and the maximum repayment term is 50 years from date of com- 
pletion. The interest rate is prescribed by the Governor in Council. The agreement cover- 
ing the project contains a condition whereby 25 p.c. of the loan principal and 25 p.c. of the 
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accrued interest will be forgiven for projects completed to the satisfaction of CMHC on 
or before Mar. 31, 1967. Where construction is not completed before that date, 25 p.c. of 
the loan advanced or warrantable by construction progress at that date, plus 25 p.c. of the 
accrued interest on advances, may be forgiven. 


Long-term loans to universities, colleges, co-operative associations and charitable 
corporations are authorized under the Act for the construction of university housing 
projects or the acquisition of existing buildings and their conversion into a university 
housing project. CMHC may lend up to 90 p.c. of the project cost, subject to maximum 
amounts as follows: houses, $18,000; self-contained apartments, $12,000 per unit; and 
hostels, $7,000 per person accommodated. Term of the loan may not exceed 50 years. 
The interest rate is prescribed by the Governor in Council. 


Guarantees—CMHC is authorized to give a limited guarantee to banks or approved 
instalment credit agencies in return for an insurance fee paid by the borrower on loans made 
for additions, repairs and alterations to existing houses and apartments. A home improve- 
ment loan and the balance owing on any existing NHA home improvement loan on the 
property may not exceed $4,000 for a one-family dwelling or $4,000 for the first unit of a 
duplex, semi-detached or multiple-family dwelling, plus $1,500 for each additional unit. 
Loans are repayable in monthly instalments, together with interest at the rate of 6 p.c., in 
not more than 10 years. 


Public Housing.—Under the National Housing Act and complementary provincial 
legislation, the Federal Government and the government of a province may enter into a 
partnership agreement to build rental housing for families and individuals of low income or 
purchase and rehabilitate existing housing for this purpose. Projects may include hostel 
or dormitory accommodation in addition to self-contained units. The Federal Government 
pays up to 75 p.c. of the capital costs and the provincial government the remainder, 
although the latter may call upon the municipality concerned to bear a portion of the 
provincial share. Rents for units in federal-provincial projects are related to the tenant’s 
family income and size of family and operating deficits are shared on the same contractual 
basis as the capital costs. The Federal Government and the government of a province 
may also enter into an agreement to provide for a land assembly project which involves 
the development of raw land for housing purposes. Such projects are financed in the 
same manner as federal-provincial housing projects. 


As an alternative method of producing public housing, the CMHC is empowered to 
make long-term loans to a province, or to a municipality or public housing agency with 
the approval of the province, for the provision of housing accommodation. Projects may 
consist of new construction or existing buildings and include dormitory and hostel accom- 
modation as well as self-contained family units. Loans may be up to 90 p.c. of the total 
cost as determined by CMHC and for a term as long as 50 years but not in excess of the 
useful life of the development. The maximum that may be borrowed for a house is $18,000, 
for a fully serviced apartment $12,000, and for hostels or dormitories $7,000 for each 
person accommodated. The interest rate is set by the Governor in Council. 


Federal grants may be made covering up to 50 p.c. of losses incurred in the operation 
of public housing projects, for a period of up to 50 years but not exceeding the useful life of 
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the project. Grants may be provided whether or not a public housing project is under- 
taken with a loan under the National Housing Act. Loans may be made to assist pro- 
ponents of public housing projects to acquire land for future projects, the maximum loan 
being 90 p.c. of the cost of acquiring and servicing the property. 


Urban Renewal.—Federal grants and loans are available under the Act to assist 
provinces and municipalities undertaking programs of urban renewal. CMHC, with 
Federal Government approval, may arrange with a municipality to undertake either a 
city-wide study or a study within a specific area for the purpose of identifying blighted 
areas, determining housing requirements and providing data upon which an orderly pro- 
gram of conservation, rehabilitation and redevelopment can be based. The federal contri- 
bution may be as much as 75 p.c. of the cost of a city-wide study and up to 50 p.c. of the 
cost of a limited area study. The legislation also authorizes federal contributions equal to 
one half of the costs of preparing an urban renewal scheme setting out proposals for 
urban renewal action, a similar cost-sharing arrangement for the implementation of a 
scheme, and loans up to two thirds of the provincial or municipal share of the cost of 
carrying out an urban renewal scheme. Loans may be for 15 years at an interest rate 
prescribed by the Governor in Council. To encourage the improvement and conservation 
of housing meeting minimum standards of construction, loans are available for the sale, 
purchase or refinancing of existing housing in urban renewal areas not designated for 
demolition. 


CMHC Building.—The Corporation may construct and administer housing and certain 
other buildings on its own account and for other government departments and agencies. 
Its responsibilities include the provision of architectural and engineering designs, the calling 
of public tenders and the administration of construction contracts—including any necessary 
on-site surveying and engineering. On such contracts the Corporation carries out full 
architectural and engineering inspections. 


Research——CMHC is concerned with building technology in the formulation of 
standards for housing construction, in the use of suitable materials and in the development 
of new building techniques. The Corporation has no laboratory facilities but has direct 
experience of performance in the field and seeks the advice of specialists in various agencies 
and departments of the Federal Government in such matters. Research into the factors 
affecting housing is concerned with the measurement of the demand for new housing, the 
volume of new housing built and the supply of mortgage money for house construction. 
The Corporation also co-ordinates and publishes statistical information on housing. Funds 
provided under the National Housing Act support the activities of the Canadian Housing 
Design Council, the Community Planning Association of Canada and the Canadian 
Council on Urban and Regional Research. 


Other Federal Legislation—The Farm Credit Act, 1959 provides for federal long-term 
loan assistance for housing as well as for other farm purposes (see pp. 464-465); the Veterans’ 
Land Act, 1942 provides a form of loan and grant assistance to veterans for housing and 
other purposes (see pp. 342-343); and the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944 (see pp. 
462-463) provides for guarantees for intermediate- and short-term loans made by approved 
lending agencies to farmers for housing and other purposes. These three statutes are 
concerned only incidentally with housing. 


Provincial Assistance.—All provinces have complementary legislation providing for 
joint federal-provincial housing and land assembly projects and, in addition, most provinces 
have enacted separate legislation with respect to housing. Details of such assistance may 
be secured from the provincial government departments listed in the Directory of Sources 
of Official Information included in Chapter XXVII, under the heading of ‘‘Housing”’. 
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Subsection 2.—Housing Activities in 1964-65 


Housing production in Canada reached an unprecedented level in 1964. The 165, 658 
housing starts recorded represented an increase of 11.5 p.c. over the previous year’s total 
of 148,624 and housing completions, numbering 150,963, surpassed the 1963 volume of 
128, 191 by 17.8 p.c. Both starts and completions exceeded the former records established 
in 1958. Investment in new housing in 1964 amounted to $2,027,000,000, a gain of 18.3 p.c. 
over the 1963 total of $1,713,000,000. This upward swing in housing production continued 
throughout the first six months of 1965; for that period starts numbered 68,510 compared 
with 62,269 in the same months of 1964, 


During 1964 and the first half of 1965 there was a nation-wide increase in the con- 
struction of rental accommodation. In 1964, production of apartment and row dwelling 
units reached 79,873, forming more than 48 p.c. of the over-all starts for the year and 
exceeding the 1963 output of these types of dwellings by 25.6 p.c. During the first six 
months of 1965, row and apartment construction increased by 22.3 p.c. over the same 
period of 1964 mad accounted for 36,585 of the 68,510 housing starts. Production of 
home-ownership dwellings remained relatively stable during the 1964-65 period. In 1964, 
starts of single, duplex and semi-detached units numbered 85,785—virtually unchanged 
from the 1963 total of 85,049; in the first half of 1965, 33,360 dwellings of these types 
were begun compared with 31,925 in the same period of 1964. 


A high percentage of the starts on home-ownership dwellings was undertaken as a 
result of federal action to spur construction activity during the winter months. This action 
included the provision of direct loans to builders under the NHA and the payment of $500 
to the owner or first purchaser of winter-built houses offered through the winter house- 
building incentive program. Both of these incentive measures will be in force again in 
the winter of 1965-66. 


15.—Dwelling Units Started and Compieted, by Type of Financing, 1955-64 and by Region, 
1963 and 1964 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Dwelling Units Started 


National Housing Act Conven- oe” 
Year and Region Sr EaEEnEE EEE EERIE tional All nits 
CMHC Approved Institu- Other Total Contuialed 
Reans Lenders tional Financing 
a Loans Loans 
No No No. No No No 
TODD aie ovete oe cioRNe ola ake eroiri fous, Pattern e © oases 2,120 63,076 35, 999 37,081 138,276 127,929 
UE AR Fro OC OGRE OME ec Pent 2,712 40,149 35, 687 48,763 127,311 135,700 
7 RIOR ECT ORI CISD TINT Oe SOD UL EICEE IG 22,331 23,971 32, 866 43,172 122,340 117, 283 
TOSS He csttie MU cane ce nh oceetrtetes as 35,781 44,533 42,929 41,389 164, 682 146. 686 
URS ocr Sanna SESOA COMO BECGOrG 35, 229 26,596 45, 198 34,322 141,345 145,671 
Loree mene aCe Ie 13,788 18,923 40,116 36,031 108, 858 123,757 
HOGU aetarce biclnictatete bis orale olcdhle Sulton kecjay 23, 852 35,334 38,316 28,075 125,577 115, 608 
VOC 2 ascites erceuteaaesbes ae wabtenmens 15,633 31,790 54,214 28, 458 130,095 126, 682 
NOGSw ae cers wieracscicyc ob oeiniea seivseretieies 21,213 28,505 71,983 26,923 148, 624 128,191 
BOGS sys olceinie cide ele Case « cite tab br aels 28,728 26,118 85, 090 25, 722 165, 658 150, 963 
1963" 
Atlantic, ProvinCeS.,. « vss oe ee cos ss 613 591 3,146 2,612 6,962 7,903 
QuebeGee fic Sik tineios s Hoedetewdee 5,810 4,610 22: 678 10,293 43,391 38,989 
OMEATIO Bera o vcore scars yaiore ast etn.« <otehe 7,053 17,334 27,449 4,121 55,957 43,400 
Prairie ETOVINCCS acres cove ecthre ects 5,962 4,666 8,874 5, 483 24,985 22,087 
British: Columbians.2 f2kws8 sees. 1,775 1,304 9,836 4,414 17,329 15,813 
1964 
Atlantic Provinces.........ce.sse08s 836 663 4,440 3,448 9,387 8,100 
aohed Les saan «atolaie tre Dalelere arorsiain ere Ninug eis 8,115 2,569 25,653 6, 857 43,194 43, 658 
QOUMTATIO ase tcha sce Sarclele crenisle ed nides 8,822 19,167 31,914 5,714 65,617 57,739 
Prairie PKOVinces yc om/ajsls ier ms sates \ete's 8,170 2,772 8,688 6,165 25,795 24,685 


British Columbia. 7.2026. .ce sss 2,785 947 14,395 3,538 21,665 16,781 
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16.— Dwelling Units Started in Metropolitan and Major Urban Areas, 1963 and 1964 


Dwelling Units Started 


Population 1964 
vite “set | 1963 Semi R 
9 r Sinel emi- ow 
Total Be detached and 
Detached and Duplex | Apartment 
000 No No. No No No 
Metropolitan Areas— 
GCalgary..7 soe ei canna ates aoa. 279 3,672 3, 887 2,237 234 1,416 
HMdmonton= cher cracneseet es oer. 337 4,883 4,479 2,607 76 1,796 
Blalifaxs say. 3 vernne a eioniie Aesteiies 184 1,660 1,688 423 208 1,057 
lara lton nae sacar cceeatenen 395 3,868 5,670 2,023 26 3,621 
Kitchener P55 sass cence week eat 155 2,628 3,173 1,261 76 1, 836 
AGONGOD ate tin sel eele wei oe Sere 181 2,129 2,668 1,069 164 1,435 
MON tresili sia erers, ote oreteiare eyecare ste exe's 2,110 26,616 27,038 6,723 1,446 18, 869 
Ottawa-Hul eek. Greece tes 430 7,244 yall 1,809 619 3, 283 
Quebec sash 2. silent ns cbceze 358 4,535 4,257 1,872 198 2,187 
Saint Johny. sesee aera cae aces 96 441 1,011 387 50 574 
Se JOMN'S es ceee eee cs soe te ee 91 521 449 429 20 _— 
Sudbaryeevescc’ cocks cece okies 111 484 271 260 6 5 
HN ONONCO' steps pets oleae ca ear ae Oasieais 1, 824 23, 423 28,810 8,014 2,392 18, 404 
VENCOUVErs. sees canteen sence eee 790 8,941 12,791 4,129 90 8,572 
VACCOTIA Se rapera ate acess crorsia te tcloiatanint 154 1,848 2,674 896 40 1,738 
WAINGSOLS sect nines ss ceenice an 193 728 1,125 689 _— 436 
Winniper ce tan. Naw. cee ee Fee eee 476 4,519 4,189 2,176 194 1,819 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas.... 8,164 98,140 109,891 37,004 5,839 67,048 
Major Urban Areas— 
Brantlordeseon Reyoehi. dates eee 57 324 575 362 6 207 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére............. 105 379 434 282 20 132 
Drummondville? an. oceescdees ne 39 321 317 219 36 62 
Fort William-Port Arthur........ 93 547 534 484 43 7 
Guelph eA: fuk cache eee 42 271 612 262 16 334 
Kingatonearctoaesles cures see teas eee 63 777 785 416 46 323 
Moncton. sconce at seminars 56 308 492 243 76 173 
Niagara Halls? ccoes dco ces ae 55 313 290 171 4 115 
Oshawa ncnstares/slntunlreretevremeturs 81 1,314 1,591 872 16 703 
Peterborough’. cress neces 50 266 390 216 4 170 
RROGINS ne Bev aeisiatcleseins once ae 112 1,512 1,985 951 97 937 
Do CALMATINGS. rarer veloc een 95 618 1,481 745 20 716 
SENIOR merece ee cision eicien 35 113 180 101 16 63 
ANDIA Sere ceo cie camicuioe« crete sfels 61 436 484 305 6 173 
Saskatoon: Retisess ss co teneeee et 96 1,156 1,526 782 60 684 
Sault Stes Marie... 2...-cmsennceea. 58 693 616 373 26 217 
Shawinigan-erenceees ce cece ee 64 171 134 114 4 16 
Sherbrooke sscesacae is ona 70 972 1,017 304 112 601 
Sydney-Glace Bay..............- 106 103 237 158 6 73 
PLAININING Goma ean cee ie Meare 40 84 82 58 24 _ 
ERrOIs=RRivaeress seen. chee eee eaen 84 589 428 325 82 74 
Walley field cir, ce tense. etoile: 30 198 177 121 14 42 
Totals, Major Urban Areas.... 1,492 11,465 14,367 7,864 734 5,769 
ATL Others Miscicteactene eh oh noise 8,545 39,019 41,400 32,211 2,133 7,056 
Camadah. S2t« cis. eeseee sos 18,201 148, 624 165, 658 77,079 8,706 79,873 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Operations under the National Housing Act.—NHA mortgage loans amounting 
to $729,234,000 were approved in 1964 for the construction of 58,136 dwellings, compared 
with loans of $687,522,000 approved for 56,259 units in 1903. The increase in lending 
activity continued throughout the first half of 1965 when loans were approved for the 
construction of 21,733 new dwellings, 3.4 p.c. more than for the same period of 1964. 


For the first time since 1959 the level of direct lending by CMHC in 1964 surpassed 
the volume of insured loans by approved lenders operating under the Act. Loans by the 
federal housing agency, involving 29,939 units, had a value of $376,577,000 and those made 
available through the private lenders amounted to $352,657,000 for 28,197 dwellings. With 
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the approval of loans for 14,338 units, trust companies were the largest source of funds for 
insured mortgage lending in 1964; lending activity by life insurance companies represented 
12,261 dwellings. 

The reduced volume of NHA lending by the private companies was accompanied by 
a marked upswing in conventional loans from these sources. This type of assistance was 
extended for 85,090 dwellings started during the year as against 71,983 in 1963. Much 
of the increase resulted from the demand for funds to support the unprecedented volume of 
rental construction, and important innovations in lending practices served to channel ad- 
ditional mortgage money into the home-ownership sector. In response to a demand for 
loans in excess of the limit of 663 p.c. they were permitted to make under a first mortgage, 
a number of lending institutions joined with other financial firms to make combined first 
and second mortgage loans of 833 p.c. on the security of owner-occupied, single-family 
houses and duplexes. With Parliamentary approval in March 1965 of an increase in the 
permissible first mortgage limit to 75 p.c., combined first and second mortgages represent- 
ing 873 p.c. of lending value became available. 


As in 1963, the highest level of direct lending by CMHC was reached in the last 
quarter of the year because many prospective home owners postponed their building plans to 
take advantage of the $500 bonus payment offered under the Federal Government’s winter 
house-building incentive program. 


17.—_Mortgage Loans Approved by Lending Institutions, by Type of Property and of 
Loan, 1955-64 


New Existing Other 
Housing Houses Property 
Year i | | Total 
NHA Conventional | Conventional | Conventional 
Loans oans Loans Loans 
$7000, 000 $000, 000 $7000, 000 $7000, 000 $7000, 000 

LODO Meee Ie cele com lds Cen eae cee cnet eS 639 235 183 138 1,195 
1 Rare GIb.000 SORES OI COTO OUUD RIO Uae 425 255 177 141 998 
LOD TS Aitarts chopra sister saticce sites eater ace 278 239 150 104 771 
| ites Secrets testers aiid COC gs cre ti 519 291 208 174 1,192 
QO Sere sapere iors (o.a-acs aioyors<\erevaieveisse: sigioss ioialere’s 308 343 216 216 1,083 
L9G OF ae ats cote hisats te vcuchszotats ate loiaie sarees 242 307 221 263 1,033 
LOG LSS placate cc ees eee vee wee ts oats 453 333 300 298 1,384 
LOG 2 ee Focterh si sees yniis Newent wees gies +a 412 450 358 311 ook 
QO oetevercisveccisielore soikWvars avers aisrsie sieeve wise iotiis 385 652 430 373 1,840 
1G Series Ne ciecsreereratlctave, seca sialal s,ersieferasiavete 353 812 640 507 2,312 


Borrower and House Characteristics—Applicants for NHA loans in 1964 had an 
average income of $6,375 compared with $6,179 in 1963. The average income of purchasers 
who obtained loan assistance through approved lenders operating under the Act was 
$6,700 and of those who obtained direct loans from CMHC, $6,035. The cost of the average 
NHA-financed house, at $15,826, was approximately $600 higher in 1964 than in 1963. 
Down payments, including any secondary financing, averaged $2,700, slightly above the 
$2,634 average for the previous year. For a large portion of borrowers, the $500 bonus 
available under the federal winter house-building incentive program was applied to the 
down payment requirement. On the average, payments of mortgage principal and interest, 
together with taxes, represented 21.5 p.c. of the borrower’s income, virtually unchanged 
from 1963. The average age of borrowers was 34.7 years and 56 p.c. of the families had 
one or two children. More than 71 p.c. of the borrowers were purchasing a house for the 
first time. 

Three of every four houses constructed were bungalows, 20 p.c. were split-level 
dwellings and the remainder were mainly two-storey units. There was a small increase 
in the size of the average dwelling financed under the NHA—from 1,204 sq. feet in 1963 
to 1,218 sq. feet in 1964. 
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Loans to Non-profit Corporations and Limited-Dividend Companies.—In 1964, 44 loans 
in an aggregate amount of $12,000,000 were approved to non-profit corporations to assist 
in the construction of 1,861 self-contained units of low-rental housing and hostel accom- 
modation for 266 persons. Of the total, 1,708 units were intended for occupancy by 
elderly people and 153 by low-income families. In 1963, 36 limited-dividend loans to 
non-profit housing companies and private entrepreneurs were approved for the construction 
of 2,094 dwellings. 


Home Improvement Loans.—There was a slight decline in the volume of NHA-guaran- 
teed bank loans for home improvement purposes in 1964, Loan approvals during the 
year numbered 19,800 for $36,000,000 as against 22,024 and a value of $36,700,000 in 1963. 
At the end of 1964, the outstanding debt on such loans was reported by the banks at 
$72,100,000 compared with $71,700,000 a year earlier. The Home Improvement Loan 
Insurance Fund, comprised of fees received from borrowers, increased by $200,000 during 
the year to reach $2,800,000 at Dec. 31, 1964. 


Loans for University Housing Projects—Loans totalling $39,600,000 were approved 
in 1964 for 22 university housing projects providing accommodation for 7,344 students, a 
substantial increase over 1963 activity when assistance was authorized for developments 
housing 6,397 students. Loans approved in 1964 were distributed provincially as follows :— 


Students 
é 
Province Loans Amount Accommodated 
No. $7000 No 
Nova Scotia goncot scitcsccaueneres ences 1 1,273 213 
iNew Brunswicks..o0e scene eo en eee 2 1,324 220 
Quebeortendishyicecats have sericieened tee teas 10 22,494 4,312 
Ontarios eaccanstetone taaeee ec cen ene 8 15,770 2,499 
Manitoba. osceceechiohacn noeten ncaa te aes 1 40 100 


From December 1960, when university housing loans were first authorized, to December 
1964, 95 loans totalling $110,300,000 were approved for the construction of residences for 
22,374 students. In June 1965, the statutory limit that may be advanced for such loans 
was increased from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000. 


Loans for Municipal Sewage-Treatment Projects —During 1964, 220 loans amounting 
to $26,200,000 were authorized to assist 146 municipalities to undertake sewage-treatment 
projects, distributed provincially as follows:— 


Province Loans Amount Province Loans Amount 

No. $’000 No. $’000 

Newfoundland............. 91 Ontariow. Lave oeihanios one 65 13,877 
Prince Edward Island...... 1 10 Manitoba. - tastes a 16 1,430 
Nova scotinue shone ete 1 20 Saskatchewan............ 49 922 
New Brunswick............ 6 231 Ibertass & [yee alee 16 1,647 
Quebeo ze 4 seatce soe cca ks 45 5,990 British Columbia......... 18 1,947 


From December 1960, when the Act was amended to provide assistance for sewage-treat- 
ment projects, to December 1964, 752 loans totalling $144,900,000 were approved to 
540 municipalities. 


Mortgage Marketing.—Sales of NHA-insured mortgages amounted to $150,200,000 in 
1964 as compared with a 1963 amount of $129,100,000. The 1964 total included $75,300,000 
in sales through three mortgage auctions held by CMHC to promote the development of 
a secondary mortgage market. From June 1961, when the first mortgage auction was 
held by the Corporation to the end of December 1964, sales by CMHC to members of the 
Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada, NHA-approved lenders and their approved 
correspondents totalled $227,800,000. Such sales are subject to the condition that the 
mortgages be resold or used as collateral for securities backed by NHA mortgages. 
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Urban Renewal.—Federal assistance for urban renewal increased to $10,517,000 in 1964 
as municipalities took advantage of broadened financial aid authorized by amendments 
to the NHA passed by Parliament in June. Assistance for this purpose in 1963 was 
$3,700,000. 

Activity in 1964 included a net contribution of $4,000,000 to the City of Vancouver 
to assist in the acquisition and clearance of some 25 acres of the 70-acre Alexandra Park 
renewal area in the downtown region; the over-all project involves the clearance of a 
central block of 16 acres and of several isolated blocks throughout the area. The City of 
Vancouver obtained a net contribution of $2,000,000 to acquire and clear 28.5 acres of land 
in three areas in the east end of the city and Hamilton obtained $4,400,000 to acquire and 
clear 30 acres and undertake an extensive municipal works and services program in a 
270-acre renewal area near its harbour. An amount of $117,000 was approved for Kingston 
to acquire and clear some 16 acres of land in the Rideau Heights area of the city. 


Grants totalling $66,785 were authorized to assist the municipalities of Dartmouth 
and Glace Bay in Nova Scotia, Eastview and Preston in Ontario and Prince Albert in 
Saskatchewan to undertake studies of local housing conditions. Also, contributions of 
$137,000 to Hamilton and $56,500 to Vancouver were approved for the preparation of 
urban renewal schemes. 


Public Housing. —Approval was given during 1964 for the development under federal- 
provincial partnership arrangements of public housing projects in Halifax, Hamilton, 
Oshawa, Swift Current and Vancouver. These projects will provide a total of 790 dwelling 
units for low-income families and elderly persons. Since the initial project was authorized 
in 1950, public housing developments comprising 12,674 units have been approved. One 
loan-assisted public housing project—first authorized by the June 1964 amendments to 
the NHA—was approved; CMHC was authorized to make a loan and enter into a subsidy 
agreement with the Ontario Housing Corporation for the development of a 40-unit project 
for senior citizens in Hamilton. 


Land Assembly.—Two land assembly projects were approved under federal-provincial 
arrangements in 1964. The developments, located at Swift Current, Sask., and Wawa, 
Ont., will provide a total of 185 serviced building lots. From the inception of the program 
in 1948 to the end of 1964, a total of 18,296 lots had been authorized for development and 
10,985 had been sold. 


Subsection 3.—Housing Statistics of the 1961 Census* 


The tremendous upsurge in building construction in the 1951-61 decade is reflected 
in the 1961 Housing Census results} which recorded 1,145,198 more occupied dwellings in 
1961 than in 1951, the total for Canada in the later year being 4,554,493. The rate of 
increase in occupied dwellings of 33.6 p.c. exceeded the population increase of 30.2 p.c. 
in the same period. 

Table 18 gives a summary of housing characteristics for Canada in 1951 and 1961. 
In this period both owned and rented dwellings increased by about one third and single 
detached dwellings and apartments and flats increased at about the same proportionate 
rate. The median value of homes was $11,021 in 1961 and the median monthly cash rent 
$62. Almost two out of five dwellings were constructed in the postwar period, a fact 
reflected in part in the proportion of dwellings in need of repair, which dropped from 13.4 
p.c. in 1951 to 5.6 p.c. in 1961. 


* More detailed information may be found in Vol. II (Part 2) of the 1961 Census (Catalogue Nos. 93-523 to 
93-535). 

+ Based on a 20-p.c. sample of occupied dwellings across Canada. A dwelling, for census purposes, is a structur- 
ally separate set of living quarters with a private entrance either from outside the building or from a common hall or 
stairway inside. The entrance must not be through anyone else’s living quarters. 
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18.—Housing Characteristics, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


1286. Pac. 
Item 1951! of 1961 of 
Total i Total 
Totals, Occupied Dwellings. ............... 00. ccc cece cccueee No. | 3,409,295 | 100.0 || 4,554,493 | 100.0 
Tenure— 
Owner-occupied): 2:GG.e Te EO LS, No. | 2,236,955 65.6 || 3,005,587 66.0 
Tenant-OccUpled aan cuniatoe once costo muin Leer ER eee ihe 1,172,340 34.4 1,548,906 34.0 
Type— 
single detached | sactac.ctaccntnmatt scoters ieee Cera No. 2,275,615 66.7 || 2,978,501 65.4 
‘Apartments; fate... & sete. te cee eon eee eee 885, 565 26.0 || 1,151,098 25.3 
Dwellings by period of construction— 
Before -1920 048.2. Bee Rees Lee eee, Eee No. bs ee 1,391,719 30.6 
SS Ly aay TAOS CL'S te ty TOR AS AR Cents tees os ae re 1,148,389 25.2 
Mince lO4OL. te. see eh etait ooh cba eUSRARERE shite cua tie as < ae 2,014,385 44.2 
Dwellings in need of major repair..............cecceecesccevcece No. 457,570 13.4 255,414 5.6 
AV eTOOMS DED. Gavellinger <semhome «eee tine cece acite coe ; oes wee 5.3 we 
Av. bedrooms per dwelling aes Ms iv 2.7 a 
Crowded dwellings?...............cceeeees 641, 820 18.8 750,942 16.5 
Mediantvalue.y.csteemee nent weet eater ee tne we Be 11,021 aK 
Dwellings: withanortgapese eee. Geen. ee ee No. 394,910 29.3 979, 966 45.5 
Me disnvmonthiyacashuront! ia came anee te ae eeae aah aang $ 34 ae 62 ae 


Dwellings heated principally by— 


Coalron wood as. aaee trans hie hit aoe erase << ceca aa No. 2,387,375 70.0 1,062,751 2340 
OILS BS ectesa Sone ee he Tee ee: oa 774,535 22.7 2,565,416 56.3 
GAB FSS ae: IRE SRSA, ELS See ne . EEN ri $ 163,165 4.8 857, 953 18.8 
Dwellings with— 
Steam orhotiwatenmturnacess ssa eee eee a eee No. 529, 465 15.5 829, 984 18.2 
Hot air furnace aes 1,052,570 30.9 || 2,242,237 49.2 
Hot and cold running water af 1,939,770 56.9 || 3,650,115 80.1 
Bath or shower 4 ie 2,072,975 60.8 || 3,659,520 80.3 
Rlushstoiletee.c eee. Meee ee ee pais! 2,328, 855 68.3 3,880,512 85.2 
Mechanical refrigerator q os 1,594,980 46.8 4,145,086 91.0 
Passenger automobile ataie 1,442,595 42.3 || 3,114,677 68.4 
1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Dwellings in which the number of persons 
exceeded the number of rooms. 8 Figures relate to owner-occupied, single detached, non-farm dwellings 


only. 4 Figures relate to non-farm dwellings only. 


Among the provinces, Alberta had the largest proportionate gain over 1951, recording 
an increase of 39.5 p.c. and 99,059 dwellings; Ontario was first numerically with 459,625 
more dwellings in 1961 than in 1951, an increase of 38.9 p.c. Saskatchewan had the largest 
proportion of the single detached type in 1961, 85.7 p.c. of its occupied dwellings being in 
that category. On the other hand, 49 p.c. of Quebec’s dwellings were apartments or flats, 
the highest among the provinces. The largest homes were in Prince Edward Island where 
they had an average of 6.4 rooms and 3.3 bedrooms. The smallest were in British Columbia 
and the Prairie Provinces where they averaged 4.9 rooms and 2.4 bedrooms (2.5 bedrooms 
in Saskatchewan). Crowded homes (those in which the number of persons exceeded the 
number of rooms) were most in evidence in Newfoundland where about three out of ten 
were thus classified. The proportion of such homes was lowest in Ontario at 11.8 D:C; 


Among the metropolitan areas, Vancouver, Victoria and Windsor had the largest 
proportion of single detached type dwellings in 1961, with 75.9-p.c. of their homes in that 
category; 69.8 p.c. of Montreal’s dwellings were apartments or flats, the highest proportion 
for this group. Largest homes, on the average, were found in St. J ohn’s, Nfld., where they 
averaged 5.7 rooms and 3.0 bedrooms, and the smallest were in Sudbury, Ont., where they 
had an average of 4.6 rooms and 2.3 bedrooms. 


Tables showing housing characteristics and tenure of occupied dwellings, by province 
and metropolitan area, are given in the 1965 Year Book at pp. 710-711. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Department of Labour and 
Federal Labour Legislation 


The Department of Labour.—The federal Department of Labour was established 
in 1900 under the Conciliation Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and 
settling labour disputes and required the Department to collect, compile and publish 
statistical and other relevant information. The Department also assumed the admini- 
stration of the Fair Wages Policy adopted in the same year for the protection of workmen 
employed in the execution of Federal Government contracts and on works aided by grants 
from public funds. Since that time the Department has been charged with the admini- 
stration of new legislation and has taken on new functions. Its work today falls very 
broadly into two main areas—industrial relations and manpower supply. 


The legislation it administers in the industrial relations area applies to employers, 
workers and trade unions under federal jurisdiction. The Department is responsible for 
conciliation procedures in industrial disputes, the investigation of complaints of unfair 
labour practices, refusals to bargain and violations of legislation, the processing of applica- 
tions for the certification and decertification of trade unions and the conducting of rep- 
resentation votes. It determines wage rates and hours of work in Federal Government 
contracts for construction or supplies, and promotes joint labour-management consultation. 
It also administers legislation to prevent discrimination in employment based on race, 
religion, colour or national origin and to provide for equal pay for female employees. In 
1965, the Canada Labour (Standards) Code became law. The Code establishes minimum 
standards of wages, hours of work, vacations with pay and paid general holidays in indus- 
tries under federal jurisdiction. 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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In the manpower supply area, the Department has been increasingly concerned with 
promoting the best use of all available manpower resources. Under federal-provincial 
agreements, assistance is provided to the provinces for the construction and equipping of 
technical and vocational schools and for the operation of a variety of training programs, 
including training for the unemployed in provincially organized courses.* The Department 
is responsible for the co-ordination of the national program for the vocational rehabilitation 
of the civilian disabled, and provides financial assistance, also under federal-provincial 
agreements, to provincial rehabilitation programs.t The Manpower Consultative Service 
went into operation in 1964 to assist management and unions in carrying on advance plan- 
ning to meet the manpower effect of automation and other technical changes and so to 
reduce hardship and unemployment. The Manpower Mobility Program, introduced in 
1965, offers financial help to unemployed workers who wish to move with their families to 
places where jobs are available. Also in 1965, the National Employment Service, formerly 
operated by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, was transferred to the Department 
of Labour (see p. 749). 


To stimulate winter activity and so increase winter employment, the Department 
organizes, in co-operation with the National Employment Service, the annual nation-wide 
“Do It Now” winter employment campaign to persuade home and business owners to 
plan inside renovation and repair work for the cold months. It is also responsible for 
the municipal winter works incentive program, through which the Federal Government 
contributes toward winter works projects undertaken by municipalities. As a further 
stimulus to winter employment, a winter house-building incentive program was introduced 
in 1963-64 (see p. 711) and has since been continued. 


Research, involving regular surveys and analyses of economic and social trends 
affecting the labour force, is an important part of the Department’s work. It studies wages 
and working conditions, employment and unemployment, particular occupations, the train- 
ing and utilization of manpower, union organization and collective bargaining. 


Through the Women’s Bureau and the Division on Older Workers, it investigates 
the problems of women and of older persons in the labour force. It assists in the movement 
of farm workers between provinces and between Canada and the United States, under 
federal-provincial agreements. It operates a plan of workmen’s compensation for seamen 
on Canadian ships, and arranges workmen’s compensation for Federal Government em- 
ployees. 


The Department publishes the monthly Labour Gazette, maintains records of labour 
legislation in the provinces and in other countries and operates a labour lending library. 
It provides liaison between the International Labour Organization and the federal and 
provincial governments, and is responsible for the sale and administration of Canadian 
Government annuities. 


Federal Labour Legislation.—lair Wages Policy—The Fair Wages Policy applying 
to all Federal Government contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of 
Commons (1900) and later incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time 
to time. Wages and hours on contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act (RSC 1952, c. 108) and Order in Council PC 1954-2029 of 
Dec. 22, 1954. Hours of work on construction contracts are limited to eight per day and 
44 per week, except in an emergency approved by the Minister or in special circumstances 
where exemption is granted by Order in Council; wages to be naid are those current for the 
type of work in the district or, if there are no current rates, fair and reasonable rates as 
determined by the Minister of Labour. 


Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are also regulated 
by Order in Council PC 1954-2029. The hours of such work must be those fixed by the 
custom of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable 


* See Education Chapter, pp. 352-354. 
{ See Public Health, Welfare and Social Security Chapter, pp. 328-329. 
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hours. The wages must be current or fair and reasonable but in no event shall they be 
less than those established by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is 
being performed. This Order in Council contains a clause prohibiting discrimination 
against any person in matters of employment because of that person’s race, national origin, 
colour or religion, or because he has made a complaint or given information with respect to 
such alleged discrimination. 


Government Prevailing Rate Employees.*—Many departments and agencies of govern- 
ment employ non-office workers in public buildings, defence establishments, parks and 
forests, experimental farms, canal operation, airports and government vessels, survey 
parties, special projects, etc. Such positions are exempt from the operations of the Civil 
Service Act and rates of pay are fixed by the Treasury Board in consultation with the 
Department of Labour on the basis of prevailing private industry rates for comparable 
work in the appropriate area. Data used in the determination of these pay rates are 
secured from wage surveys made by Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of 
Labour, from wage research conducted by the Economics and Research Branch, and from 
collective agreements and wage rates established under the legislation of some provinces. 


The Labour Standards Branch also recommends rates of pay for 4,000 commissionaires 
employed by various government departments and agencies throughout Canada, provides 
wage data to assist certain Crown corporations in the preparation of their wage schedules, 
and gives assistance in the establishment of class titles, job descriptions and the application 
of job evaluation techniques. 


Three sets of comprehensive Regulations have been established by the Treasury Board 
governing hours of work, overtime, vacations, statutory holidays, sick leave, pensions, etc., 
for (1) prevailing rate workers generally employed, (2) ships’ officers and (3) ships’ crews. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act——This legislation came into 
effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
in effect since March 1944 and repealing the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which 
had been in force from 1907 until suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. The 
Act protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certifications made under 
the wartime legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both international 
and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the general'advantage of Canada or of two or more 
provinces. However, the Act provides*that provincial authorities if they so desire may 
enact similar legislation for application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the Federal Government for the admini- 
stration of such legislation by the federal authorities. Z 


In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and employers 
shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively and that trade unions may be certi- 
fied as bargaining agents for employee groups. Trade unions and employers are required, 
upon notice, to bargain collectively in good faith. The Act provides for invoking collective 
bargaining negotiations and for the mediation of conciliation officers and conciliation boards 
in reaching collective agreements. Employees may change bargaining agents at times 
under conditions specified in the Act, which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration 
and renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain 
provision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments and where such provision is lacking application may be made for its establishment. 
The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference with or domination of trade 
unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion in trade union activity. 


* Statistics on numbers and earnings of prevailing rate and other groups of federal employees exempt from the 
Civil Service Act are given at pp. 146-155. 
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The conditions that must be observed prior to strike and lockout action are set down 
in the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to investigate industrial 
matters or disputes. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the provisions affecting the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 
boards, industrial inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute, and complaints that the Act 
has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions concerning the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective agreement for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement, and 
the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has failed to bargain 
collectively. 


Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour. In brief, from Sept. 1, 1948 to Dec. 31, 1964, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board received 1,619 applications for certification, 948 of which 
were granted, 335 rejected, 322 withdrawn and 14 were pending at the end of the period. 
Of the 1,040 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of the Act, 912 
were settled by conciliation officers and conciliation boards, 71 were not settled, 29 lapsed 
and 28 were pending at Dec. 31, 1964. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service—During World War II, production com- 
mittees based on the principle of joint consultation between labour and management were 
established in many vital industries. Since 1947 the establishment of Jabour-management 
committees in industry has been encouraged and assisted by the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, a division of the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department 
of Labour. There are now more than 1,909 active committees whose efforts are directed 
toward such objects as better understanding between management and labour, improved 
production efficiency, improved quality, reduction of waste, accident prevention, good 
housekeeping and reduction of absenteeism. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act.—This Act provides for the reinstatement in 
their civil employment of discharged members of the Armed Forces and other designated 
persons. It was originally passed in 1942, revised in 1946, and broadened in its application 
in 1954. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act-—This Act, which came into effect on J uly 1, 
1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, colour, religion or national 
origin. It applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction—those covered by the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (see p. 719). This law prohibits 
acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by trade unions in regard to member- 
ship or employment; the use by employers of employment agencies that practise dis- 
crimination; and the use of advertisements or inquiries in connection with employment 
that express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference as to race, 
colour, religion or national origin. 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act.—This Act came into effect on Oct. 1, 1956 and 
applies to employers and employees engaged in works, undertakings or businesses coming 
within federal jurisdiction. The Act, in its principal provision, prohibits an employer 
from employing a female for any work at a rate of pay that is less than the rate at which 
a male is employed by that employer for identical or substantially identical work. 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code-—This Act received Royal Assent on Mar. 18, 1965 
when the administration and general provisions in Part V came into effect. The Act 
provides in Parts I to IV, which came into force on July 1, 1965, minimum standards with 
respect to hours of work, minimum wages, annual vacations and general holidays in indus- 
tries under federal jurisdiction. Under Sect. 23, Part III of the Code, the Annual Vacations 
Act, which was in effect from October 1958, was repealed. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Legislation 


Because of the authority given by the British North America Act to the provincial 
legislatures to make laws in relation to local works and undertakings and in relation to 
property and civil rights in the province, power to enact labour legislation is largely the 
prerogative of the provinces. Since it imposes conditions on the rights of the employer 
and employee to enter into a contract of employment, labour legislation is, generally 
speaking, law in relation to civil rights. Under this authority, the provincial legislatures 
have enacted a large body of legislation affecting the employment relationship in such 
fields as working hours, minimum wages, the physical conditions of workplaces, apprentice- 
ship and training, wage payment and wage collection, labour-management relations, 
workmen’s compensation and other matters. In each province a Department of Labour 
is charged with the administration of labour laws. Legislation for the protection of miners 
is administered by departments dealing with mines. The workmen’s compensation law 
in each province is administered by a Workmen’s Compensation Board appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


As a means of ensuring adequate living standards for workers, all provinces have 
enacted minimum wage legislation. These laws vest in a minimum-wage-fixing board 
authority to set minimum wages for employees. Five provinces have general hours-of-work 
laws, which either limit daily and weekly working hours or require the payment of an 
overtime rate if work is continued beyond specified daily and weekly hours. 


Hours of work are also restricted and minimum wages established for certain types 
of employment under industrial standards legislation in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta, under the Manitoba Construction Industry Wages 
Act and under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act (see p. 726). 


Eight provinces have passed annual vacations laws (see pp. 723-724) and in most prov- 
inces there is legislation setting a minimum age for the employment of young workers in 
various industries and occupations. A weekly day of rest is provided for by law in most 
provinces. In two provinces there are statutory requirements regarding the observance 
of certain public holidays. 


Factory or industrial safety Acts in most provinces establish safeguards for the pro- 
tection of the health and safety of workers in factories and other workplaces with respect 
to such matters as sanitation, heating, lighting, ventilation and the guarding of dangerous 
machinery. Long-established laws regulating the design, construction, installation and 
operation of mechanical equipment such as boilers and pressure vessels, elevators and 
lifts and electrical installations, have been revised in recent years in line with technological 
changes, and legal standards have been set in new fields involving hazards to workers and 
the public, such as the use of gas- and oil-burning equipment. This legislation also pre- 
scribes standards of qualification for workers who install, operate or service such equip- 
ment. Laws requiring measures to be taken to eliminate accidents in construction and 
excavation work are in force in a number of jurisdictions. 


All provinces have apprenticeship laws providing for an organized procedure of 
on-the-job training and school instruction in designated skilled trades, and statutory 
provision is made in most provinces for the issue of certificates of qualification, on appli- 
cation, to qualified tradesmen in certain trades. In some provinces legislation is in effect 
making it mandatory for certain classes of tradesmen to hold a certificate of competency. 


In all provinces there is legislation similar in principle to the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, designed to establish equitable relations between em- 
ployers and employees and to facilitate the settlement of industrial disputes. These laws 
guarantee freedom of association and the right to organize, establish machinery (labour 
relations boards) for the certification of a trade union as the exclusive bargaining agent 
of an appropriate unit of employees, and make compulsory collective bargaining between 
an employer and the certified trade union representing his employees. Except in Saskat- 
chewan, they provide for compulsory conciliation, that is, they require the parties to 
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comply with the conciliation procedures laid down in the Act before a strike or lockout 
may legally take place. A two-stage conciliation process is provided for—the intervention 
of a conciliation officer at the first stage of a dispute and, failing settlement, the establish- 
ment of a conciliation board. The Acts also provide for the compulsory settlement of 
any dispute that arises out of a collective agreement, and prohibit strike action while an 
agreement is in force. All prescribe and provide penalties for unfair labour practices. 
In some provinces certain classes of employees who are engaged in essential services, such 
as policemen and firemen, are forbidden to strike and, in lieu of the right to strike, have 
recourse to final and binding arbitration. 


Seven provinces have adopted fair employment practices laws forbidding discrimina- 
tion in hiring and conditions of employment and in trade union membership on grounds of 
race, colour, religion or national origin. In addition, the British Columbia law prohibits 
discrimination in employment or in trade union membership on grounds of age. The same 
provinces have laws providing that places to which the public is customarily admitted (the 
Quebec law applies to hotels, restaurants and camping grounds only) must be open to all 
without regard to race, colour, religion or national origin. Hight provinces have equal pay 
laws, which forbid discrimination in rates of pay solely on the basis of sex, and the Quebec 
statute respecting discrimination in employment forbids discrimination in employment on 
the basis of sex. In Ontario and Nova Scotia, fair empleyment practices, fair accommoda- 
tion practices and equal pay laws have been combined in one statute (the Ontario Human 
Rights Code and the Nova Scotia Human Rights Act). 


Workmen’s compensation legislation providing a system of collective liability on the 
part of employers for accidents occurring to employees in the course of their employment 
are in force in all provinces. Workmen’s compensation laws are described in greater detail 
on p. 750. 


Changes in 1964.—There were a number of significant developments in provincial 
labour laws in 1964. 


In Nova Scotia, a new Minimum Wage Act was passed, giving the Minimum Wage 
Board authority to set minimum rates for workers of both sexes. The law previously in 
effect applied to women only. The Act also contained provisions requiring an employer 
or employee to give at least one week’s notice of termination of employment, if the em- 
ployee has been in the employer’s service for three months or more, and provided that all 
wages owing must be paid within 10 days of termination of employment. 


New Brunswick enacted a Minimum Employment Standards Act, laying down require- 
ments regarding weekly rest, minimum age for employment, working hours of women and 
boys under 18 and maternity leave which are applicable in every place of employment other 
than a private home or a farm. 


The New Brunswick Vacation Pay Act was extended to cover virtually all employees 
in the province except domestic servants and farm workers. An amendment to the Alberta 
Labour Act gave the Board of Industrial Relations authority to provide for paid public 
holidays. 


In Ontario, the Industrial Standards Act was extensively revised, putting into effect 
many of the recommendations of a Committee of Inquiry which had studied the scope and 
operation of the Act. Manitoba replaced its Fair Wage Act by the Construction Industry 
Wages Act. Provision was made, as before, for the setting of minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work at regular rates for employees in the construction industry, 
based on the recommendations of a board equally representative of employers and em- 
ployees in the industry, with a public member as chairman. Separate boards for different 
sectors of the industry are now provided for. 


The Saskatchewan Legislature raised the school-leaving age from 15 to 16 years. 


In Quebec, an Act was passed forbidding discrimination in employment and in trade 
union membership on grounds of race, colour, sex, religion, national extraction or social 
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origin. The British Columbia Fair Employment Practices Act was amended to prohibit 
discrimination in employment or in trade union membership against persons between the 
ages of 45 and 65 solely on grounds of their age. 


Two provinces enacted new legislation designed to promote the training of more skilled 
workers. The Ontario Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act is a major 
revision of earlier legislation, along the lines suggested by a Select Committee on Man- 
power Training, providing the legislative authority for an expanded and modernized system 
of apprenticeship training and an extension of both compulsory and voluntary certification 
of tradesmen. The New Brunswick Tradesmen’s Qualifications Act made provision for 
compulsory certification of tradesmen in designated trades. 


Quebec adopted a new Labour Code and changes were made in the labour relations 
laws of several other provinces. The new Labour Code of Quebec puts into force new 
principles for the regulation of employer-employee relations in the province. It broadens 
the right of association, bringing virtually all workers in the province within its scope. 
Public service employees, who were formerly forbidden to strike and were compelled to 
submit all disputes to arbitration, have been granted the right to strike, subject to restric- 
tions similar to those laid down in the United States Taft-Hartley Act. Compulsory 
arbitration no longer exists, except with respect to policemen and firemen. Amendments 
to the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act made the Labour Relations Board responsible for 
handling unfair labour practice charges. 


Ontario passed the Industry Safety Act, a thorough revision and up-dating of its 
factory legislation, and issued comprehensive new regulations, strengthening and extending 
safeguards for employee safety. New Brunswick revised and replaced its Industrial Safety 
Act, which now applies to all workplaces except private homes and mining operations. 
This Act is also to be supplemented by extensive regulations. 


Workmen’s compensation laws were amended in six provinces. In Newfoundland, 
the maximum yearly earnings on which compensation may be paid were increased from 
$4,000 to $5,000. Manitoba and Ontario set higher minimum payments for total disability. 
Of special importance were the provisions in Manitoba and Quebec increasing payments 
to disability pensioners in respect to past accidents. In Ontario, the age limit for the pay- 
ment of children’s allowances was removed, permitting payments to be made, at the dis- 
cretion of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, as long as a child is continuing his studies. 
Increased expenditures for rehabilitation services were authorized in Manitoba and Ontario. 


Further information about legislative changes in 1964 may be found in the Labour 
Gazette, October to December 1964 issues. 


Regulation of Hours and Annual Vacations.—Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia have statutes of general application limiting working hours. 
The Acts are of two types. Those of Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia set actual 
limits on daily and weekly hours, and provide that work may not be carried on beyond those 
limits except with the permission of the administrative authority. The Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan Acts regulate hours through the requirement that one and one half times the 
regular rate must be paid if work is continued after specified limits. The Nova Scotia 
Minimum Wage Act passed in 1964 permits the Minimum Wage Board to limit hours of 
work but so far no limitations have been imposed. Hours are also regulated under the 
Industrial Standards Acts, the Manitoba Construction Industry Wages Act and the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act (see p. 726) and there is, in addition, some regulation of hours 
under other legislation, such as factories Acts, mines Acts and, in Newfoundland, legislation 
governing shops. 


In Ontario, working hours are limited to eight in a day and 48 ina week. In Alberta, 
the maximum daily and weekly hours permitted to be worked in all centres with a popula- 
tion of over 5,000 are eight and 44, and in the remainder of the province they are eight 
and 48. In British Columbia, hours are limited to eight in a day and 44 in a week. Under 
the Saskatchewan law, one and one half times the regular rate must be paid for work done 
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after eight hours in a day and 44 hours in a week, except in workplaces (other than factories) 
in the smaller centres, where the overtime rate must be paid after a 48-hour week. In 
addition to the above, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council has authority to limit daily 
hours in any class of employment in order to prevent the working of excessive hours; 
this authority has been used to limit daily hours to 12 in highway construction and main- 
tenance. The Manitoba Act, which applies to the chief industrial areas of the province, 
requires one and one half times the regular rate to be paid after eight hours in a day and 
after 48 hours in a week for men and 44 hours for women. The Manitoba and British 
Columbia Acts cover specified industries but the other three Acts apply to most industries 
in the province concerned. 

All provinces except Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island have annual vacations 
legislation applicable to most industries. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario, workers are entitled to a vacation with pay of one week after a year of service; in 
the four western provinces, a vacation of two weeks with pay must be granted after a year 
of employment. In Saskatchewan, a worker becomes eligible for a vacation of three weeks 
after five years of service with the same employer. A worker employed for less than a year 
is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day for each month of employment and, in Saskatchewan, 
to one day for every month. Coal miners in Alberta are entitled to a vacation of one day 
for every 20 days worked in a month but not more than two weeks in a year. 

A stamp system of vacation pay credits is in effect for the construction industry in 
Alberta and Nova Scotia. In Ontario, the stamp system is used in any industry (including 
construction) in which employment is terminated during a working year. In Manitoba, 
vacation pay of transitory construction workers in Metropolitan Winnipeg is deposited by 
employers with the Department of Labour and disbursed to employees by cheque after 
the first day of July in each year. 

Farm workers are excluded from the vacation provisions in all provinces and domestic 
servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In addition, New Brunswick exempts 
certain part-time workers; Quebec exempts employees of municipal and school corpora- 
tions, janitors and caretakers, salesmen with less than three months experience and certain 
part-time workers; Ontario exempts professional workers, salesmen, flower, fruit and 
vegetable growers, and funeral directors and embalmers; Nova Scotia excludes workers 
engaged in lumbering and commercial fishing; Alberta exempts salesmen; Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan exclude ranch and market garden employees; and British Columbia exempts 
professional workers and horticultural workers. Workers covered by decrees under the 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act are excluded from the vacation order and are subject to 
the annual vacation provided for in the decree concerned. 


Minimum Wage Regulations.—All provinces have minimum wage legislation under 
which minimum rates are fixed by a government board. The British Columbia board 
makes a separate order for each industry or occupation. In New Brunswick, five new 
industry orders issued in 1964 and in force on Jan. 1, 1965, together cover most employees 
in the province. In the other provinces general orders are issued setting rates which apply 
to most industries and occupations. Except in two provinces, the general orders apply to 
both sexes. In Nova Scotia, minimum rates have been set for women only but a new 
Minimum Wage Act passed in 1964 gives authority to set rates for both sexes.* In Prince 
Edward Island, a general minimum wage order for male workers is in effect; the only rates 
set for women are for restaurant workers in Charlottetown and Summerside and for laundry 
workers throughout the province. Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec are divided into 
zones for minimum wage purposes and rates are set according to zone. In the three 
Prairie Provinces rates vary between rural and urban areas. Elsewhere minimum rates 
apply throughout the province. Weekly rates are set in some provinces, hourly rates in 
others. 

Table 1 shows the minimum rates in effect on Jan. 1, 1965, for several classes of estab- 
lishment in the principal cities. 


* A new general order in Nova Scotia in force on Feb. 20, 1965, sets rates for both men and women. 
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1.—Minimum Wage Rates for Experienced Workers in Certain Cities, by Sex, Jan. 1, 1965 


Char- : es 
Item, Type of t : Saint | Mont- To- | Winni- : Ed- Van- 
Establishment John’s, bee see ee John, real, | ronto, peg, fri monton, tourer’ 
and Sex Nfld. | Bory. “| N.B. | Que. | Ont. an Se eAltatt |e 'B.C. 
Maximum hours per 
week to which the M. 48 — — —_ 48 48 48 44 44 402 
rates apply. F| 48 48 48 48 431 48 44 44 44 402 


cts. per | cts.per| $per | cts. per|cts.per| $per |cts.per| $per $ per $ per 
hour hour | week hour hour hour hour week | week hour 


BRCTOTIOS te Cees vate M 70 1.003 = 75 70 1.00 75 36.50 34 1.00 
F 50 paw 21.60 16 70 1.00 75 36.50 34 1.00 
Laundries, etc.........M.} 70 1.00 — 65 70 1.00 75 36.50 34 1.00 
Fy 50 55 21.60 65 70 1.00 75 36.50 34 1.00 
BHODS emer misteiomey see M.| 70 1.00 — (3) 70 1.00 75 36.50 34 1.00 
F.| 50 — 21.60 75 70 1.00 75 36.50 34 1.00 
Hotels, restaurants, M.| 70 1.00 — 65 644 1.00 75 36.50 34 1.00 
etc. F.| 60 215 | 21.60 65 64 1.00 75 36.50 34 1.00 
Beauty parlours....... M.| 70 1.00 — 65 70 1.00 75 36.50 34 356 
F.| 60 — 21.60 65 70 1.00 75 36.50 34 358 
Theatres and amuse- M.| 70 1.00 -— 65 70 1.00 75 36.50 34 75 
ment places. B50 — 21.60 65 70 1.00 75 36.50 34 75 
OMicestilecs 08 elses M.| 70 1.00 _ 65 70 1.00 75 36.50 34 1.00 
F.| 50 — 21.60 65 70 1.00 75 36.50 34 1.00 
1In hotels and restaurants the rates apply to a maximum of 54 hours per week. 2In beauty parlours, 
theatres and amusement places the rates apply to a maximum of 44 hours in a week. 3 80 cents per hour 
for male workers in food processing plants. 4 Chauffeurs, watchmen, stationary enginemen and firemen 
70 cents; bell boys 56 cents. 5 Dollars per week for waitresses; $16 for other restaurant workers. 6 Dol- 


lars per week, 


Regulation of Wages and Hours of Work under Industrial Standards Legisla- 
tion and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act.—Industrial Standards Acts are in 
effect in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan and there are similar 
provisions in the Alberta Labour Act (Part IV). These provide that a schedule of wage 
rates and hours of work agreed upon by a representative group of employees and employers 
in an industry may, upon approval by the government, be given statutory effect by Order 
in Council, to become the minimum terms of employment for the entire industry in the 
area. This legislation applies only to certain trades and areas in the province concerned. 
It has been used fairly extensively in the building trades, the clothing industries, barbering 
and a few other industries. An advisory committee, usually equally representative of 
employers and employees, is established to assist in enforcing a schedule. 


The Nova Scotia Act applies only to construction work in Halifax, Dartmouth and 
Sydney; 12 schedules of wages and hours for individual building trades were in force during 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1964. In New Brunswick, five schedules covering an individual 
building trade or group of such trades were in effect in the same period. 


At the end of March 1964, there were 154 schedules in force under the Ontario Indus- 
trial Standards Act. Of these, 74 applied to the building trades, 69 to barbering and four 
to the retail gasoline service industry. Five schedules for the garment industries, one for 
the fur industry and one for hard furniture applied throughout the province. 


In Saskatchewan, 18 schedules were in effect on Mar. 31, 1964, covering barbering, 
beauty culture, baking, carpentry, painting and the electrical trade. The schedule for 
barbering covered the whole province except the cities of Regina, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw 
and Prince Albert, for each of which a separate schedule was in effect. Each of the other 
schedules applied to a zone consisting of a city and its environs. In Alberta, 15 schedules 
were in force at the end of the year 1964. These governed, in one or more areas, certain 
building trades, dairy employees, garage and service station workers, and bakers and 
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bakery salesmen. In Manitoba, the Fair Wage Schedule for the construction industry 
sets a regular work week and hourly rates of wages for various classifications of workers. 
The schedule applies to private construction work in the larger centres of population as 
well as to public construction work throughout the province. 

In the Province of Quebec, 99 decrees under the Collective Agreement Act were in 
force on Mar. 31, 1964, governing 36,803 employers and 254,967 employees. Of these, 17 
applied to barbers and hairdressers, 16 to commercial establishments, 18 to the construction 
industry, 24 to manufacturing and 24 to other industries and services. Fourteen of the 
decrees had province-wide jurisdiction, governing the manufacture of women’s clothing, 
dresses, hats and handbags, men’s clothing, hats and shirts, the manufacture of shoes, 
leather gloves, furniture, corrugated paper boxes and caskets, the tanning industry and 
the building materials industry. ‘The remaining decrees regulated an industry in a partic- 
ular urban centre or region of the province. Each decree is enforced by a parity committee 
which has power to levy an assessment on employers and employees to obtain funds for the 
enforcement of the decree. 


Section 2.—The Labour Force* 


A current and periodic analysis of the state of employment in Canada was organized 
in 1945 to provide up-to-date and reliable information concerning the Canadian labour 
force. A labour force survey, on a sample basis, was conducted in November 1945 and 
quarterly surveys were carried out thereafter until November 1952, when the survey was 
placed on a monthly basis. A multi-stage area sample was used involving the selection 
of progressively smaller sample areas and ultimately of households. Random methods 
of choice were used at every stage of selection so that all members of the population had 
an equal chance of inclusion. The present sample covers more than 30,000 households 
throughout Canada. The estimates of the labour force are restricted to the civilian labour 
force. In addition to members of the Armed Forces, inmates of institutions and Indians 
living on reservations are excluded. 


The labour force surveys provide a classification of persons 14 years of age or over on 
the basis of their activity during the week preceding the beginning of interviewing for the 
survey. ‘The main divisions of the population are defined as follows:— 


_ Labour Force.—The civilian labour force is composed of that portion of the civilian non- 
institutional population 14 years of age or over who, during the survey week, were employed 
or unemployed. 


Employed.—The employed include all persons who, during the survey week: (a) did any 
work for pay or profit; (b) did any work which contributed to the running of a farm or business 
operated by a related member of the household; or (c) had a job but were not at work because 
of bad weather, illness, industrial dispute, or vacation, or because they were taking time off 
for other reasons. Persons who had jobs but did not work during the survey week and who also 
looked for work are included in the unemployed as persons without work and seeking work. 


Unemployed.—The unemployed include all persons who, through the survey week: 
(a) were without work and seeking work, i.e., did no work during the survey week and were 
looking for work; or would have been looking for work except that they were temporarily ill, 
were on indefinite or prolonged layoff, or believed no suitable work was available in the com- 
munity; or (b) were temporarily laid off for the full week, i.e., were waiting to be called back 
to a job from which they had been laid off for less than 30 days. 


Not in the Labour Force.—Those not in the labour force include all civilians 14 years 
of age or over (exclusive of institutional population) who are not classified as employed or 
unemployed. This category includes those going to school, keepiug house, too old or otherwise 
unable to work, and voluntarily idle or retired. Housewives, students and others who worked 
part time are classified as employed. If they looked for work they are classified as unem- 


ployed. 


The estimates derived from the labour force surveys are subject to sampling error. 
In general, the percentage of error tends to decrease as the size of the estimate increases. 


* Prepared in the Special Surveys Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference between the estimate and the figure 
which would have been obtained from a complete count is less than shown below. The 
sampling variabilities indicated are averages, since sampling error differs from character- 
istic to characteristic; in particular, for the unemployed the sampling variability is about 
40 p.c. higher than the general average. 


Size of Hstimate Sampling Variability 

MIDS QUORELT: Ceratere rere ccietetectetoa ieee cite rcl er tietclctas omereic ne Shale Bie bbc tate «eens 3,500 

BO LOGO... 3, RAS ee ests a Ie plete cae te il aisa nas ihe Seta se Be eet. . Ge 8,000 
E00 F000 ae Brtoyac byhev eerste ciee et cela ae «Faces Soleo Dead skwktias cose. antes 11,000 
DOU OOO Ect ie fe otteeaihs 5 erjounarak te. Grats. ats oe Ee ae Coosa Cicrata iets aphoinnsPs,nsrtoor 24,000 
TODO O00 a ass uy ecneshe se ca Bare aasebeds, @ MPD Sea Oh ole operas BE a Sao uss el tecraasiale’® 33,000 
LSS SU DOSED 25 BORN MER a RN ee a ae hr a 58,000 
GAMO OO reeset casey teta fa faye tctenat ole Gace eds reesei ocaistotstssapststotoroktisie ecleuaeaaoesatateickcos cisteteres evar venetone 60,000 


2.—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, 
Annual Averages, 1946 and 1955-64 


Note.—Comparable figures for 1947-54 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 708. Figures do not include inmates 
of institutions and Indians on reservations. 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 
Civilian |}$_-]-A AAR} Persons 


Popu- Employed not in the - 
- ee Abe eS Ealing ae ; ites Tabour 
ear years on-agriculture is ota ‘orce 
of age |}_—-  ———_ Kora Total nem Labour | (14 years 
we ) Paid Oth ( Total | eaters eo Bey. Force of an 
over er non-agri- ploye or over 
Workers eulture) 
*000 000 000 7000 000 000 000 7000 000 
19 SG ee caedesv 8,779 2,990 490 3, 480 1,186 4,666 163 4,829 3,950 
Mbbcscaeeescs 10,597 4,027 519 4,546 819 5,364 245 5,610 4,987 
OBO heme ta areve 10,807 4,286 §22 4,808 777 5, 585 197 5, 782 5,025 
VOB TE eE re. asele ciacs 11,123 4,442 540 4,983 748 5,731 278 6,008 5,115 
ODS reretorerercsorecte 11,388 4,461 527 4,988 718 5,706 432 6,137 5, 250 
1 aes ae 11,605 4,624 546 5,170 700 5,870 372 6, 242 5,363 
TOGO Seen trroseresys 11,831 4,732 551 5, 282 683 5,965 446 6,411 5, 420 
LOGD OA icerectecs 12,053 4,799 575 5,374 681 6,055 466 6,521 5,531 
1062S sera cea 12,280 4,980 585 5, 565 660 6,225 390 6,615 5, 665 
LOGS a reeacce-ee%'s 12,536 5,138 588 5,726 649 6,375 374 6,748 5, 787 
ISG Ec ewreeraricsore 12,817 5,368 611 5,979 630 6,609 324 6, 9383 5, 884 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Characteristics of the Civilian Labour Force, 1946-64.—The civilian non- 
institutional population averaged 12,817,000 in 1964 compared with 8,779,000 in 1946, an 
increase of 46.0 p.c., and during the same period the labour force rose by only 43.6 p.c. 
to 6,933,000. Thus, the proportion of the population 14 years of age or over in the labour 
force, which was 55.0 p.c. in 1946, dropped to 54.1 p.c. in 1964. Contributing to this 
decrease were such factors as shifts in the age composition of the population, the tendency 
for young people to remain in school until they are a little older and the tendency for 
older persons to retire at an earlier age. The effect of these factors was greater among men, 
whose rate of labour force participation dropped from 85.1 p.c. in 1946 to 78.1 p.c. in 1964. 
Although the growth in the female labour force was also affected by these factors, there 
was an offsetting development. From 1953 there was a rapid increase in job opportunities 
for women, particularly married women. The female participation rate dropped slightly 
from 24.7 p.c. in 1946 to 23.4 p.c. in 1953 and then rose to 30.5 p.c. in 1964. During the 
1953-64 period, the participation rate for the female group 25-44 years of age rose from 
23.1 p.c. to 31.7 p.c. and for the 45-64 age group from 17.2 p.c. to 31.6 p.c. In 1964, women 
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in the labour force numbered 1,972,000, about half of whom were married (excluding 
widowed, divorced and separated). Total employment in that year averaged 6,609,000, 
an increase of 41.6 p.c. over 1946. The number of men employed (4,698,000) was 30.2 p.c. 
higher and the number of women employed (1,911,000) was 80.8 p.c. higher. 


Between 1946 and 1964, employment in agriculture dropped from 1,186,000 to 630,000, 
a decline of 46.9 p.c. On the other hand, employment in non-agricultural industries 
increased by 71.8 p.c. from 3,480,000 to 5,979,000 and the number of paid workers employed 
in non-agricultural industries rose by 79.5 p.c. from 2,990,000 to 5,368,000. Important 
changes also occurred in the distribution of employment among industries. In 1964, the 
goods-producing industries accounted for 44 p.c. and the service-producing industries for 
56 p.c. of total employment compared with 60 p.c. and 40 p.c., respectively, in 1946. 
The most notable shift was in agriculture. In 1946, about one in four employed persons 
worked in agriculture whereas in 1964 the proportion was one in ten. The proportion 
employed was substantially higher in 1964 than in 1946 in trade and service industries. 
In all other non-agricultural industry groups the proportion employed was little changed. 
In 1964, almost one out of every two employed women worked in service industries as 
compared with one out of every three in 1946. 


On an annual average basis, unemployment as a percentage of the labour force fluc- 
tuated widely during the period, ranging between 2.2 p.c. in 1947 and 7.1 p.c. in 1961; it 
averaged 4.7 p.c. in 1964. Throughout the period, unemployment rates were substan- 
tially lower for women than for men. 


The number of persons 14 years of age or over not in the labour force averaged 
5,884,000 in 1964 compared with 3,950,000 in 1946, an increase of 49 p.c. Housewives 
and students together constituted more than 80 p.c. of the total in the later year; the 
number of women keeping house increased by almost one third during the period and the 
number of students more than doubled. 


3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1946 amd 1955-64 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1947-54 are given in the 1962 Year Book, pp. 710-711. 


Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over 


Popu- Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
lation, 
Year (14 years | — 
of age Employed 
or over) Waa: Women | Persons 
ene Non- ployed Total Keenng ae - Other Total 
agri- ouse choo. 
culture Garin 
Mates 

000 p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. 
1OAGLEE Hoeecrc ao 4,400 23.4 58.6 Suit 85.1 5.5 9.4 14.8 
TO0D7 eee 5,290 14.8 63.2 4.0 82.1 6.0 11.9 17.9 
1956; siesnctetomicreers 5,398 13.7 65.4 3.2 82.2 6.2 11.6 17.8 
LOT ete eee 5,559 12.8 65.1 4.4 82.3 6.4 11.4 Wied 
1958 Fete etc 5,684 11.7 63.3 6.6 81.7 6.8 11.6 18.4 
1959s veh sraccreccine 5,785 11.3 64.2 5.6 81.0 7.2 Abs 19.0 
1960 er rascem ears 5, 890 ORY 63.4 6.6 80.7 7.5 shies 19.3 
LOGI Ror nates 5,991 10.4 62.7 6.7 79.8 8.1 12.1 20.2 
LOGZEE REIL ee 6,094 9.8 63.8 5.4 79.1 8.6 12.3 20.9 
LOGS ae scsnierie pete 6,215 9.3 64.2 5.0 78.5 9.0 12.5 21.5 
1964 eee cee 6,351 8.8 65.1 4.2 78.1 9.5 12.4 21.9 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1946 and 1955-64—concluded 


Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over 


Popu- Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
lation 
Year (14 years 
of age Employed 
or over) Une: Women |} Persons 
Agri- Non- ployed Total Bcoepine cous ~ Other Total 
agri ouse choo: 
culture culture 
FEMALES 

000 p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. D:Cs p.c. 
1Q4GI Ae oe ee 4,379 3.6 20.6 0.6 24.7 63.2 oul 7.0 150 
TIS es A Rae cree 5,306 0.7 22.6 0.6 23.9 66.0 5.5 4.6 76.1 
TODO. eet Soto 5,409 0.7 23.7 0.5 24.9 64.9 5.5 4.7 75.1 
GD lenses sine’ asics 5,564 0.7 24.5 0.6 25.8 63.9 5.7 4.5 74,2 
LOSS. Scares 5,703 0.9 24,4 0.9 26.2 63.2 6.1 4.5 73.8 
NODS Soccer stajsseeis 5, 820 0.8 25.1 0.8 26.7 62.4 6.4 4.5 (BYR) 
ISCO Fest cities. % 5, 942 0.8 26.0 1.0 27.9 61.0 6.6 4.5 W204 
Ly ee ee ae 6,061 1.0 26.6 Toa 28.7 59.9 6.9 4.5 71.3 
LOGZ ote. cele « 6,186 1.0 Par ea | 1.0 29.0 59.1 7.4 4.5 71.0 
196383 Shee 6,320 ileal 27.5 1.0 29.6 58.1 7.9 4.4 70.4 
1964 eck. weir 6, 466 inal 28.5 0.9 30.5 56.9 8.3 4.3 69.5 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


4.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by Industrial Group, 1946 and 1955-64 
Nore.—Comparable figures for 1947-54 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 711. 


Percentage Distribution 


Total : 
r Trans- Finance 
Year Em- : Other s 2 
Agri- A Manu- Con- | portation Insurance : 

ployed culture heath facturing | struction jand Other Trade and Real Service 

” z Utilities Estate 

000 p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
1946022) 28.2 4,666 25.4 4.0 26.0 4.8 8.1 12.3 ea. 16.8 
19654 Bac ces. 3st 5,364 15.3 4.5 25.6 6.9 8.7 15.7 3.3 20.0 
1956222 So. 5,585 13.9 4.6 Dont 7.4 9.0 15.8 3.5 20.3 
DGD Bain. casienerens 5, 731 13.0 4.3 26.1 7.6 8.9 15.7 3.6 20.8 
OSB ARS oie teas 5,706 12.5 3.6 25.6 7.5 8.9 16.0 Ont 22a 
1959255, debe ek 5,870 11.9 3.4 25.5 7.5 8.9 16.1 3.7 23.0 
19602 eae cag eicteree,- 5,965 11.4 3.5 24.7 7.0 8.6 16.5 3.8 24.6 
LOGI adre sone 6,055 11.2 3.0 25.0 6.7 8.4 16.2 3.9 25.5 
TOGIS.F 5. <sctenvans 6,055 11.2 3.0 24.0 6.2 9.3 16.9 3.9 25.3 
19628 6, 225 10.6 2.9 24.1 6.3 9.4 16.9 4.0 25.8 
19633 6,375 10.2 2.8 24.3 6.4 9.4 16.7 4.0 26.3 
19048 on cherie: 6, 609 9.5 3.0 25.0 6.2 8.9 16.7 4.0 26.7 
1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2 Classified according to the 1948 Canadian standard industrial classification. 


3 Classified according to the 1960 Canadian standard industrial classification. 


Employment was substantially higher in 1964 than in 1946 in all regions. British 
Columbia experienced the largest increase of 55.1 p.c. followed by Ontario with 49.5 p.c., 
Quebec with 42.4 p.c., the Prairie region with 22.7 p.c. and the Atlantic region (excl. 
Newfoundland) with 9.4 p.c. In all regions, however, the increase in employment was 
not as great as the growth of the labour force and, as a consequence, there was a rise in 
unemployment. Unemployment in Canada averaged 324,000 in 1964, 4.7 p.c. of the labour 
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force. The unemployed were distributed regionally as follows: Quebec 38.3 p.c., Ontario 
25.6 p.c., Atlantic 14.2 p.c., Prairie 11.4 p.c. and British Columbia 10.5 p.c. In 1946, the 
unemployed were distributed among the regions in just about the same proportions. 

Similarly, unemployment rates were higher in 1964 than in 1946. In the later year 
the unemployed as a percentage of the labour force in each of the five regions was as follows: 
Atlantic 7.8 p.c., Quebec 6.4 p.c., British Columbia 5.3 p.c., Ontario 3.2 p.c., and Prairies 
3.1 p.c. From 1946 on, unemployment rates for the Atlantic region and Quebec were 
consistently higher than the national average and for Ontario and the Prairie region they 
were consistently lower. The British Columbia rate was above the national average in 
every year except 1955 and 1956. 


5.—Estimates of Employment and Unemployment, by Region, 1946 and 1955-64 
Norz.—Comparable figures for 1947-54 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 712. 


Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies British Columbia 
Year Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- | Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- 
ment j{ployment|] ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment |ployment} ment | ployment 


"000 7000 000 000 "000 "000 "000 7000 000 000 
19461..... 392 23 1, 283 54 1,654 48 947 21 390 16 
1955..... 478 33 1, 493 98 1,993 66 939 30 462 18 
1956..... 489 31 1,535 80 2,096 51 976 22 489 14 
1957..... 492 45 1,576 101 2,161 77 992 27 509 27 
19587. 2-7. 469 67 1,582 153 2,14 122 1,013 43 501 47 
LODO iatsters 482 59 1,620 138 2,198 103 1,049 35 521 36 
1960..... 492 59 1,639 164 2,249 128 1,069 47 516 48 
LOG Mens. 507 64 1,652 168 2,269 132 1,100 53 527 49 
1962770. 516 62 1,713 139 2,317 105 1,129 46 551 39 
1963..... 522 55 1,762 142 2,382 94 1,138 44 571 39 
1964..... 542 46 1,827 124 2,473 83 1,162 37 605 34 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Section 3.—Employment, Earnings and Hours* 


Monthly records of employment have been collected from larger business establish- 
ments since 1921. At that time a survey was instituted to provide employment index 
numbers which would serve as current economic indicators. In 1941 the survey was 
extended to provide information on payrolls and per capita wages and salaries and in 1944 
it was further extended to provide data on hours of work and hourly and weekly wages. 
During the war period also, separate records for men and women employees were estab- 
lished. 


The survey covers firms that usually employ 15 or more persons in all sectors of the 
following major industrial divisions: forestry; mining; manufacturing; construction ; trans- 
portation, storage and communication; public utility operation; trade; and finance, insur- 
ance and real estate. Also included are certain branches of the service industry, mainly 
hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning plants, and recreational and business 
services. The survey excludes agriculture, public administration and community services 
such as health and education. The coverage corresponds closely, therefore, to the business 
sector of the economy. Since the survey does not cover small firms and excludes several 
industries, the employment records are published in the form of index numbers (1949 = 100). 


The monthly employment statistics relate to the number of employees drawing pay 
in the last pay period in the month. Data are requested for all classes of employees with 
the exception of homeworkers and casual employees working less than one day in the 
pay period. Owners and firm members are also excluded. The respondents report the 
gross wages and salaries paid in the last pay period in the month, before deductions are 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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made for income tax, unemployment insurance, etc. The reported payrolls represent 
gross remuneration for services rendered and paid absences in. the period specified, in- 
cluding salaries, commissions, piecework and time work payments, and such items as 
shift premiums, and regularly paid production, incentive and cost-of-living bonuses. The 
statistics on hours relate to the straight and overtime hours worked by those wage-earners 
for whom records of hours are maintained, and also to hours credited to wage-earners 
absent on paid leave during the reported period. If the reported period exceeds one week, 
the payroll and hours data are reduced to weekly equivalents. 


Subsection 1.—Employment and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


Following the end of the War, the composite index of employment (1949 = 100) showed 
successive gains each year, except for 1954, until 1957 when a peak of 122.6 was reached. 
For the next four years the index fluctuated some 3 to 4 p.c. below the 1957 point but in 
1962 again moved upward. Successive increases carried it to a new record of 130.4 in 1964, 
more than 6 p.c. above the 1957 level. 


The general recovery in employment started in the second quarter of 1961 and con- 
tinued through 1964. Over the four-year period, the industrial composite rose by 10.4 
p.c.; manufacturing increased 11.9 p.c., trade by 11.4 p.c., service by 24.0 p.c. and finance, 
insurance and real estate by 14.6 p.c. The increase in manufacturing was particularly 
significant in view of the fact that this industry accounts for over 40 p.c. of industrial 
employment as measured by the employment survey. Only mining actually declined in 
the four-year period, although forestry and transportation, storage and communication 
showed little improvement. Each of these three industry divisions is experiencing a long- 
term trend toward reduced levels of employment within particular areas or segments. 


6._Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Division, 1955-64, 
and Monthly Indexes 1964 


Notse.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. Comparable 
averages for significant years 1921-54 are given in the 1963-64 Year Book, p. 717. 


Trans- 
Year Forestry Manu- | Con- ae — ieee . — 
and (chiefly | Mining | factur- | struc- | Storage re) ee Trade ance | Service! (Ca 
Month logging) ing tion and pie and Real RoieS 
Commu- Estate Pp 
nication 


102.9 113.7 109.8 115.0 110.8 119.2 118.7 132.1 115.0 112.9 
113.2 122.7 115.8 131.8 118.3 126.3 126.3 137.1 125.1 120.7 
99.3 127.2 115.8 135.7 120.4 133.6 131.8 145.0 131.9 122.6 
75.9 123.5 109.8 126.2 115.5 137.6 131.6 149.3 135.1 117.9 
78.9 123.4 111.1 130.3 114.3 138.7 135.3 153.2 139.3 119.7 
84.0 120.1 109.5 125.7 111.1 137.8 136.7 156.7 143.2 118.7 
71.5 116.5 108.9 121.7 108.6 138.3 137.8 163.1 148.9 118.1 
70.9 116.4 113.3 124.3 108.3 141.6 140.6 170.1 156.5 121.5 
69.67 | 114.4 116.4 124.0 109.2 144.0 146.0 178.9 166.7 124.6 
73.0 115.5 121.9 129.2 111.3 146.5 153.5 186.9 184.6 130.4 


70.1 112.7 117.0 108.8 105.6 139.2 147.0 183.4 167.6 123.3 
61.1 113.3 LTT Y 105.8 105.4 139.5 145.7 183.4 170.3 123.0 
46.8 109.1 118.4 107.7 106.0 139.8 148.4 184.0 172.4 123.5 
37.7 111.7 118.6 114.4 108.6 141.5 148.1 184.3 175.7 124.6 
61.6 114.8 121.4 129.1 111.3 146.7 150.2 185.0 183.5 129.1 
83.0 119.7 124.2 139.5 114.3 151.4 152.7 186.5 190.6 133.4 
89.8 121.7 122.6 145.7 116.2 153.6 152.2 187.1 195.1 134.0 
88.5 118.4 126.4 148.9 116.4 153.5 153.6 190.4 200.8 136.4 
92.1 116.3 126.3 146.7 115.4 150.9 157.0 189.9 193.5 136.2 
October...... 88.0 116.6 123.6 146.2 113.3 149.1 159.1 189.2 191.0 134.7 
November... 86.0 116.5 124.4 137.8 112.5 147.7 163.7 189.5 189.2 134.7 
December... 71.6 115.5 121.9 120.1 110.8 144.8 164.4 189.4 185.4 131.2 


We ee ee a ee eee eee ee ee 
1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business 
services, 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division 
and Group, 1959-64 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Industry 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Forestry (chiefly logging)...................... 78.9 84.0 71.5 70.9 69.7 73.0 
Minis ir ore cc ote teeta coats ree ree eles 123.4 120.1 116.5 116.4 114.4 115.5 
Metallminingie on weston crore cr eee 140.8 iB Yie3" 131.9 131.0 127.6 129.9 
Gold Fs aS omimsiantiee oe GL eee 73.6 73.2 70.8 68.9 66.2 63.0 
Other metals. tehs. di: mactce wise more CC 203.5 197.0 188.8 188.8 184.7 192.1 
POM feiktsvaregsyalosssererexs toe tte toteeare on Native ra Noe 236.8 268.9 254.5 278.6 285.3 302.2 
WORST MA tart ute since. Medea gS ei od wih ore eet 93.9 89.5 84.6 84.5 82.7 82.3 
Goals age Po reine tetas ae ie : 48.6 45.7 40.7 38.8 38.9 36.5 
Oil’andmaturaligas’. 424.02 cue ee ‘ 278.8 277.8 273.5 272.7 261.1 267.8 
INon=metall See ao er neon hiner: ‘ 131.9 13272 139.7 144.1 147.5 148.2 
AS DOStOS tb aremaiie feenieinn deine Setoasincdios shitnan 166.1 173.8 179.9 183.5 181.4 174.7 
Manufacturing..................cccceeces 3 11.1 109.5 108.9 113.3 116.4 121.9 
Durable goods 115.5 112.6 110.6 117.0 121.5 129.0 
Non=durable%zoodsi se.) ..a.0.2 hese ot en tee ee 107.3 106.8 107.5 110.2 112.1 115.9 
Hoods and beveragess sass eo seiitte. sal. eee 114.6 114.4 114.2 116.3 116.7 119.0 
Mest products ta cnan. came men eek nas 139.3 136.0 134.4 133.3 134.1 137.4 
Dairy productss.. sen taeee ae eee 125.4 124.2 124.7 123.9 125.9 126.3 
@anned‘and cured) fishiwjies)ee tenes 2. kee GRY i 109.7 114.8 124.4 125.1 125.6 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 110.3 112.4 109.4 120.7 120.4 126.0 
Crain mill’ products: seen eee 103.8 102.9 101.1 98.5 94.5 96.3 
Bread and other bakery products............ 109.9 111.2 110.4 11105 111.8 113.2 
Biscuits/and crackers......,..seeseus+secuaseee 91.2 90.7 92.6 94.9 93.1 96.8 
Distilled and malt liquors................2-+ 106.0 101.9 99.0 95.7 95.0 96.4 
Otheribeveraves-tstece he ae eee eee 137.8 143.5 146.0 149.0 153.6 159.2 
Contectiononys vost. 6 cmeteaoten cer can 88.7 89.0 86.1 89.1 92.2 92.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products................. 96.2 90.2 89.7 94.8 94.8 92.5 
Rubber products ..iore00s asneeuas a aoe eee 106.2 101.0 98.9 105.8 110.3 117.9 
Weather producte-wereauertrn cic eon ane 88.2 83.8 87.6 89.2 89.0 89.9 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............. 94.8 91.2 94.6 96.4 94.9 92.8 
Other leather products...............0ceeees 76.3 71.0 75.1 76.3 78.3 84.5 
Textile products (except clothing).............. 78.8 riven 78.3 81.4 85.1 90.3 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods......... 72.4 68.2 72.0 74.2 74.1 disies 
Woollen goods. edn che. eee 60.6 62.3 61.1 61.9 64.6 66.8 
Synthetic textiles and silk...-............0-. 82.7 83.8 83.9 89.2 98.2 110.4 
Clothing (textile and fur)...............2.0.00- 92.4 89.9 90.5 92.7 95.4 100.1 
iMontsiclothing.. sore ssaocte tee aco 93.0 90.3 91.8 96.1 99.8 105.1 
Women siclothingpemeenare.s cet oeeeer ee 97.2 96.4 99.1 99.7 103.4 111.0 
(Knit: coodsss eee ass he conte ae ee 78.4 (ou 72.0 73.8 74.2 77.0 
Mur ZOOds tae eee ew re een : Se 70.0 66.2 64.8 62.0 60.5 57.2 
Wood productsses. ote ore 103.5 103.2 102.9 107.4 110.9 115-3 
Savandsplanmemylls serene eae nee ae 103.6 104.4 105.2 109.3 113.7 118.1 
UTOVhure ee aoe cee eC eee 112.6 110.7 109.5 115.9 120.1 125.7 
Other~wood products. a-sase eet eee 85.6 82.9 78.9 80.9 79.0 80.8 
Paper products sjch0 et dac tee ko ae ee 123.2 124.0 123.7 125.9 127.4 132.2 
Pilprand paper roils eae eee ene oe 124.2 125.3 124.7 125.9 127.4 131.9 
Other paper products) ..15,n0 on esene ene on 121.0 120.8 121.4 125.8 127.3 132.9 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ..... 121.3 123.8 124.1 126.0 126.2 126.1 
Tron and steel products)..J0.c-2hee rien neue 109.7 106.1 102.9 109.2 114.4 122.0 
Asriculsuralimplements asses seein ae 78.2 69.1 62.8 62.0 70.2 73.0 
Boilers;and plate work. ee iene oe 117.4 114.5 110.5 119.7 122.6 116.4 
Fabricated and structural steel.............. 163.0 153.3 148.4 155.3 148.2 159.2 
Hardware andstoolsss.s.). seen. nee 99.5 100.0 100.4 108.1 115.5 126.9 
Heating and cooking appliances.............. 106.1 96.7 95.9 104.3 104.5 111.0 
lnonkcastings: a nay Meine en ee 99.8 91.8 90.1 94.6 101.0 108.6 
Machinery manufactures.................... 107.1 105.8 104.2 111.3 117.2 125.5 
Industrialimachineryess.ceteoe. baat 116.6 116.1 114.8 126.1 134.7 145.9 
Primary avon and steclee eee tat eee 119.8 120.3 116.6 124.0 131.0 143.2 
Sheetmmetall productsten.ssceeee ey heme nee 110.3 107.8 104.6 114.8 a7 121.9 
Wire and wire products.............e.esesese 118.3 116.3 109.9 GTS} 116.8 127.1 
Transportation equipment...........0..eseee0e. 112.3 106.8 105.0 Po 115.5 126.8 
AIT CralG ANG parts sneer ane eee 263.6 243.4 258.9 251.4 232.1 253.7 
Motor vehicles. Seen. oh pee ee ee 106.0 104.3 99.7 107.5 122.6 139.3 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 107.1 103.6 102.8 113.0 131.5 155.0 
Railway and rolling-stock equipment........ 68.5 61.6 55.4 56.4 54.2 59.7 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 128.3 126.1 126.1 144.8 146.9 139.8 
Non-ferrous metal products.................-. 126.3 129.2 124.3 124.8 126.3 133.1 
UMINWIM Products jenidideeeee ee eee 139.4 143.5 138.7 140.4 142.5 146.0 
Brass and copper products.............eseeee 110.4 103.0 102.7 103.7 108.2 116.3 
Smelting and refining..........0.+.c+000e.. 141.6 151.6 142.2 138.6 136.8 143.8 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division 
and Group, 1959-64—concluded 


Industry 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Manufacturing—concluded 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 135.8 133.1 132.9 148.1 154.7 160.9 
Heavy electrical machinery................. 111.8 105.4 99.4 109.0 115.6 120.2 
Telecommunication equipment.............. 210.5 214.3 228.1 268.7 280.8 282.3 
Non-metallic mineral products................ 143.1 140.0 138.2 146.7 150.6 158.0 
lay: products Sages aoe. ets aha 101.8 89.8 85.8 90.0 86.3 90.7 
Glass and glass products..... nite 149.3 151.0 155.3 158.3 172.6 alice} 
Concrete products............ rh ee i 249.2 232.9 256.5 271.9 304. 4 
Products of petroleum and coal................ 138.5 137.5 137.0 139.3 139.9 142.2 
Petroleum refining.. 140.7 140.3 139.9 141.8 142.4 145.1 
Ghemicalsproduchsess,. 605.2504. 5.6 eeehesae ce 129.4 132.3 131.4 132.6 135.4 139.7 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . 119.2 118.0 119.2 122.6 124.6 128.5 
Acids, alkalies and salts................0000% 145.5 155.3 154.9 152.4 157.2 157.9 
Other chemical products.................005 128.4 130.8 129.3 130.7 132.9 138.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries......... 126.5 130.3 137.8 145.2 152.9 163.3 
Constructions, :..5o ooh ettic eck Soke wea 130.3 125.7 121.7 124.3 124.0 129.2 
Building and general engineering............... 129.0 121.9 lilyeeze 121.8 123.0 130.0 
Buildin pee 2 bt seaited te Ae Ne SO itcioio cle dats 136.5 128.6 122.4 127.9 129.4 138.2 
Generallengincering.. 5. 6 he p< teractions ctsisfoe 98.0 94.0 97.9 97.3 97.5 97.3 
Highways, bridges and streets................ 132.3 132.0 128.5 128.6 125.7 127.8 
Transportation, Storage and Communication| 114.3 111.1 108.6 108.4 109.2 111.3 
Mransportation® psetsswa ees: fe oeeee were 104.5 101.4 99.2 98.8 98.7 100.5 
Air, transportiand airports... «42 «weioia« 1 dost 192.9 211.4 219.5 221.8 DAN 221.8 
SEGAL TAIL AY Sha cciatccciec sak oeeseniclie 95.6 89.5 85.0 83.2 81.1 81.2 
Maintenance of equipment................. 87.0 77.8 74.8 73.9 70.7 73.0 
Maintenance of ways and structures........ 93.9 84.8 79.1 74.2 12.7 72.3 
Transportation—steam railways........... 96.0 91.7 87.3 86.3 84.3 84.3 
Melegraphsn nace rar ie eee eaine 121.9 117.9 114.1 115.6 112.9 110.2 
Waterstranspottations ca.i.5.-c0s sss «selective 94.6 92.7 90.2 90.5 90.7 94.0 
Electric and motor transportation........... 129.3 132.3 135.6 137.9 144.6 149.9 
Urban and interurban transportation...... 82.3 82.0 80.9 79.1 80.5 82.4 
PIUCKLTANSPOTtAtOD ee c/o, c.sd sce ce seule 211.6 216.9 220.8 222.1 234.8 246.8 
SEOTALS eA SE IE OOS. TCE ale Letale Oe 114.4 108.6 106.3 102.4 106.0 109.3 
Grain Cl6vators..:. «occ. Ato onck eee 103.2 100.1 97.5 92.4 95.8 100.7 
Storage and warehouses................2000+ 147.0 133.4 132.3 131.9 134.9 134.0 
Commminicabions.ce.cc. seeclceh sess sea cchioste 166.5 163.8 160.1 162.0 166.8 170.6 
Radio broadcasting. csce. tenn: au eee a ae 319.6 339.6 Save L SPE 392.6 406.4 
HBelep hone sans e. wiaahyans . cacct hone ea eee 148.3 143.6 138.5 139.5 143.4 146.7 
Public Utility Operation...................... 138.7 137.8 138.3 141.6 144.0 146.5 
Electric light and power.. 135.5 134.9 136.1 138.2 139.8 142.2 
Other publenntilities\saacs.ct vsccoc ocichien cer 152.0 149.3 146.5 154.0 160.1 162.5 
PESO. nscale «ha sie Rel <io%o, «bis ae sietoehe Sccke 6 Seats 135.3 136.7 137.8 140.6 146.0 153.5 
Wiholesale ye ass. 5. ck eles cee deetiete a cide sae de 134.8 136.1 136.1 139.5 144.2 150.7 
TSGUC ES See CEE GUE Ian om omen ear om oo omer ane Men 135.6 By Gal 138.7 141.3 147.1 150.1 
HOG Fata pates DS arteeye Rese wie of «, devehleie’s asefere-sieare 178.8 189.1 194.7 197.4 204.4 228. 
Department Stores ee oc aes och hse cece edore 117.4 118.8 121.4 122.9 127.8 133.9 
Wanletysstores. 62% .+ ete. cist s ts ieee tise a nlohe 129.2 129.7 131.2 128.8 130.8 141.3 
AUTOM OGLE PLOMUCES# a... son sae olefeles cite «eels 164.9 166.1 163.1 170.9 185.2 198.1 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......... 153.2 156.7 163.1 170.1 178.9 186.9 
Banking, investment and loan...............5- 153.6 157.5 164.1 171.6 181.5 191.4 
LEME AN CO see ere ts. solo, Sirens ah oS detteioisinte staan 149.7 152.4 157.3 162.3 168.3 171.8 
BORVICO orice. deck Eh oesce oom Mita dae dles 139.3 143.2 148.9 156.5 166.7 184.6 
Hotels andi restatirants dc... 0.12% sects os vere nee 128.6 130.1 129.9 135.0 143.7 157.8 
Laundries and dry-cleaning plants............. 113.3 114.1 122.0 130.3 138.2 157.4 
BUSINESS BELVACE o cuinah atileo eect aatels ors acto lane 245.9 246.1 263.9 282.8 305.5 333.8 
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8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Province, 1955-64, 
and Monthly Indexes 1964 


Norr.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. Compar- 
able averages for significant years 1939-54 are given in the 1963-64 Year Book, p. 720. 


Year and Month| Nfid. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 


Averages— 
NOOB Ss tees care 131-51 114.2 97.1 103.5 112.5 113.5 105.2 117.0 133.0 111.9 112.9 
UL Raee ereticc 136.9 117.4 101.7 110.1 120.1 121.4 108.6 120-1 148.5 121.5 120.7 
nhs (ee acum 130.1 115.2 100.2 103.8 121.5 124.3 110.9 125.3 152.2 123.9 122.6 
DO58eeec cece ee 122.6 114.9 95.5 98.0 117.0 119.6 108.7 126.6 150.5 114.7 117.9 
1O59 ee cases es 125.8 126.3 96.3 101.7 118.5 123.3 112.2 130.0 155.0 115-1 119.7 
LOGO Gass arcs 129.7 128.5 95.5 103.4 118.6 119.2 111.0 126.0 153.3 114.7 118.7 
TOGM ds ose ek 131.7 130.7 94.0 103.9 118.3 118.7 110.0 123.1 154.2 112.3 118.1 
1062 Fo ee ne 133.2 135.8 94.4 103.8 121.6 123.0 111.1 124.6 158.1 115.7 121.4 
LITE ee Seer 135.9 132.1 95.3 104.9 124.4 126.9 112.9 127.9 160.3 119.9 124.6 
19045. occu. ; 143.2 136.1 98.0 109.7 130.2 133.1 116.2 132.3 167.4 125.4 130.4 
1964— 
January....... 126.0 117.8 94.8 104.2 122.5 126.8 111.6 121.3 158.0 118.0 123.3 
February...... 126.1 109.7 94.5 104.6 121.6 126.9 110.2 120.2 157.9 118.0 123.0 
March. <.co2- 123.7 111.0 89.1 101.1 122.6 128.0 110.3 121.6 157.7 118.7 123.5 
AST Ocoee 127.8 118.2 93.0 97.1 123.9 129.0 111.3 125.4 156.4 119.6 124.6 
MAyuicctiee aes 138.8 141.2 96.6 107.3 129.0 132.1 116.0 133.5 164.5 123.1 129.1 
June. .ssos-eeae 157.4 145.9 100.2 114.5 133.5 135.6 119.2 139.1 172.1 126.5 133.4 
VUlye cose 161.6 149.3 102.3 115.2 134.6 133.8 121.3 141.0 176.6 131.9 134.0 
Aucustct. s... 158.9 159.5 102.5 118.9 136.6 137.7 119.9 141.0 LaieT 133.8 136.4 
September....}| 157.2 156.3 101.2 117.7 136.6 138.1 120.3 139.6 175.7 131.9 136.2 
October....... 152.8 151.4 101.1 114.4 136.0 136.2 120.0 138.8 173.2 129.3 134.7 
November....| 150.6 147.1 101.3 112.7 134.8 138.0 118.4 135.7 171.4 128.8 134.7 
December..... 137.3 126.4 99.7 109.6 130.5 135.2 116.1 130.7 167.8 124.9 131.2 


§.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Metropolitan Area, 1955-64, 
and Monthly Indexes 1964 


Nortr.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. Compar- 
able averages for significant years 1939-54 are given in the 1963-64 Year Book, p. 720. 


Year and Month Montreal] Quebec | Toronto eo Hamilton] Windsor | Winnipeg pial 


Averages— 


120.2 111.0 128.3 119.6 113.8 104.9 106.8 117.4 
124.6 110.8 132.1 120.3 114.4 95.9 107.7 120.4 
121.5 108.1 131.0 121.2 105.0 78.6 107.5 114.8 
123.3 110.4 131.3 124.9 112.0 79.3 111.3 116.0 
123.1 110.4 129.9 124.2 111.3 76.2 111.4 113.8 
123.3 113.3 131.8 127.9 108.1 72.8 110.3 111.3 
126.9 120.0 137.3 133.8 113.2 72.1 110.6 114.2 
129.4 125.6 142.0 136.8 118.0 77.3 113.5 119.3 
135.7 129.3 149.0 142.0 125.5 86.2 118.3 126.6 
129.2 121.5 142.5 134.7 118.0 81.8 113.9 120.1 
129.4 121.1 143.0 134.8 118.7 81.7 112.9 120.6 
131.0 123.1 144.1 136.1 12Q.4 81.9 113.2 121.8 
132.8 126.6 144.9 137.8 122.3 83.7 114.0 121.7 
135.1 128.1 147.4 142.5 125.5 85.4 LEE 125.9 
136.9 131.4 151.0 144.5 127.8 86.8 120.5 128.4 
136.7 131.7 149.6 144.8 127.0 76.2 121.1 130.2 
138.9 134.0 152.4 147.6 128.3 89.1 121.6 132.1 
139.9 135.1 152.8 145.7 129.7 91.2 121.6 131.0 
Oetobersonnrtesscdcesce: 140.0 134.6 153.8 146.3 129.4 91.9 122.0 129.0 
November. occ ccncca coe 140.2 133.9 154.9 145.5 130.9 92.8 121.3 130.1 
Wecemberiesctec. desea 137.6 129.8 151.4 142.9 127.5 91.2 119.5 128.3 
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Average weekly wages and salaries have increased substantially in the years for which 
current payroll statistics have been collected, rising from $23.44 in 1939 to $86.68 in 1964. 
Following the relaxation of wartime wage restrictions in 1946 and the progressive lifting of 
price controls, the upward movement in per capita earnings gained momentum and average 
annual increases from 1946 to 1952 were more than twice as great as those between 1939 
and 1946. After 1952 the rate of increase in per capita earnings, in terms of year-to-year 
percentage changes, fell slightly below that recorded during the war years. This slowdown 
was most pronounced between 1959 and 1962, during which time average earnings rose at 
rates of about 3 p.c. per annum. Over the next two years the rate increased moderately 
and earnings in 1964 were 3.9 p.c. higher than in 1963. 


10.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, with Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1962-64 


Employment 
Industry, Province and (1949=100) 
rban Area 
1962 1963 
Industry 

Forestry (chiefly logging)......... 70.9 69.65 
UCT gee a See ae ee 116.4 114.4 
Manufacturing...) 88. .7,08 00 .. 413-3 | 21654 

Durable goods!................4. 117.0 | 121.5 

Non-durable goods!............. 410:2-| --412:4 
Gonstractionsns..2 al eee! A. 124.3 | 124.0 
Transportation, storage and come 

WMAUINCALIONA., Aone esos ase 108.4] 109.2 
Public utility operation........... 141.6 | 144.0 

77: SecA ae ee ee, Ua ESS 140.6 146.0 
Finance, insurance and real estate.| 170.1 | 178.9 
DOEVICE: Sos nous Joe eer ee eres 156.5 | 166.7 
Industrial Composite........ 121.5 | 124.6 
Province 

Newfoundland: 0.5. ake <s¢soa-- 133.2 135.9 
Prince Edward Island............ 135.8 132.1 
Nosewscotia. <5.2..5.. Sgadt .¢ hes. 94.4 95.3 
New Brunswick...........0..0000- 103.8} 104.9 
Quechee LBs so oe deat te one Chicas 121.7 | 124.4 
ENS te. BB oeeee: See ee eee eee oe 123.0 126.9 
Marmtoba — 5.8 555: ccctes 58k 111.1 112.9 
Saskatchewan...................- 124.6 127.9 
Alberta (including Northwest 

sherritories).25.. 4. O8-03- 04.6. 158.1] 160.3 
British Columbia (including 

Mulkon WW erritery).4. 09.54. <0%. 115.7] 119.9 

Urban Area 

Deidobn'’s, Nald:. .2..28.90. 4. ss. 141.2 147.0 
Dyaney, UN bs. oh ..don oe Oe bes 76.5 80.9 
Haliec ONS; 35.0 5. eas owe laa de 124.9 124.3 
Monecton4N,B...) 2.o9h. 8. ee. . cke 107.6 | 104.7 
Sauron, IN... 35. .25-08 6) oe 109.6 110.4 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére, Que........ 107.7 | 110.4 
Quebec, Ques ss. 4. fio. 28... d ee 120.0] 125.6 
Sherbrooke, Que.................: 108.9 | 112.9 
Dlawmigan. Que. .... def. adios 4b s.slek « 94.8 98.8 
Trois-Riviéres, Que..............- 115.1 41%. 
Drummondville, Que.............. 78.3 87.3 
Montzeall Ques. .....85.32-04.58.2 126.9 | 129.4 
Ottawa, Ont.-Hull, Que........... 133.8 | 136.8 

ingston, i ee AAS oo Ba oe 116.8 123.5 
Peterborough, Ont..........0.200. 95.1 | 100.2 
Osha Ont, 25 a. ed. titte so. ee 178.8 | 196.9 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 736. 
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Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


1962 1963 1964 


$ $ $ 


83.45 | 88.627] 94.15 
98.82 | 102.37 | 106.06 
83.17 | 86.24 89.73 
89.80 | 93.20 96.89 
77.28 | 79.93 83.05 
85.90 | 90.32 95.00 


88.98 | 92.29 95.94 
97.49 | 102.26 | 106.09 
69.18 | 71.38 73.70 
76.37 | 78.66 83.02 
57.23 | 58.88 61.19 


80.59 | 83.437) 86.68 
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10.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, with Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1962-64—concluded 


Employment 
Urban Area (1949=100) 
1962 1963 1964 
Urban Area—concluded 
MOTONbOe Onveaeree eis tees cote ais 137.3 | 142.0] 149.0 
aman sony Onitacarminesceisteoieisistersiorerer 11382) |} MiLSAO) We 12555) 
St. Gatharmess Onteesacecmeece. iia 114.6 | 124.6 
Niagara alls, Ontasng aries © 100.0 | 101.8] 107.2 
BrantiondsiOntsase enn nected. 83.5 89.1 93.6 
Guelph, Onteccen ne -aseerecesioe 124.4] 130.4] 135.8 
Galt Ontis secactun choco aero 114.5 | 122.0] 130.8 
Kaibeheners Ontuchertasrnsee detsiser 130.9 | 141.0] 148.4 
Sudbury, Ontuss secre cmeisecerrs: 140.0 | 125.7] 134.1 
Tim mins<Ontetseerioewssce case le 89.0 88.3 86.3 
Mondon yg Outsnsreatsere ce ctecreters sie 135.9 || 141.8 | 147.7 
Sarnia Onitascdesrteers seit ererectorctels TORO)  TIRESE | IBY 
Windsors Onttenscs: catiacmcierteris 72.1 ine 86.2 
SaultiSte. Marie, \Ontinc.cssirrerte on 145.4] 150.0] 157.2 
Fort William-Port Arthur, Ont....} 105.6 | 109.1} 114.2 
Winnipeg, Many. das oncs0 ceeece ee ATOSG) aS Ou eaLlSs3 
MUSING, ASKS. < deleretele «sis ele sereipiclers 139.9 146.7 154.6 
Saskatoon, (Sask. oaceccccvsle eee cis 138.2 143.3 153.0 
Edmonton, Alta 201.6 | 205:5 | °216.7 
@aleary; Altace .maseeee os 178.6 | 180.1] 190.4 
Wancouverv3. Cs. ganas. ste Si| tds? eed OS3 L266 
Wactoria® Bie. ao areete:. chine: 11657 | £11957 | 912220 


Payrolls 
(1949=100) 


1963 1964 1962 


1962 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


1963 


1964 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic minera products; the non-durable goods 
group includes all other manufacturing industries. 


11.—Annual Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, by Industrial Division, 1955-64, and 
Monthly Averages 1964 


Nors.—Comparable averages for significant years 1939-54 are given in the 1963-64 Year Book, p. 722. 


Finance, 
Insur- 


Service! 


Forestry Manu- 
Dhruee. (chiefly | Mining | factur- 

logging) ing 

$ $ $ 
Averages— 
MOOD Eee octet rais 60.62 73.53 63.48 
1956. honeseee 65.40 78.01 66.71 
SCY (tasamncode 69.38 83.89 69.94 
1908). hee sates 71.74 86.60 72.67 
1959: vce cetes 71.63 90.76 75.84 
LOGO Rectan 74.85 93.80 78.19 
LOGIN oe meee - 80.43 95.90 80.73 
WN Weaacaooes 83.85 98.82 83.17 
V9632 castes 88.625 | 102.37 86.24 
O64 Comrise 94.15 | 106.06 89.73 
1964— 

January...... 85.00 | 105.99 88.83 
February....| 94.80 | 106.14 88.98 
March....... 97.66 107.50 88. 82 
PADYI Beemer < 96.73 | 105.08 89.66 
May. oceans 90.80 | 104.98 90.05 
ARTY i Serre 89.11 | 105.18 89.73 
CULV sie eee. 93.48 | 105.92 89.11 
August....... 95.28 | 104.09 89.65 
September...| 95.46 | 106.24 91.01 
October..... 100.25 | 108.31 91.15 


November...} 98.59 | 108.89 90.91 
December...} 92.28 | 104.55 88.65 


99.07 
100.14 
98.52 
85.04 


Trans- 

porta- 

ook Tube 

torage tility 
and Oper- Trade 
Com- ation 

muni- 

cation 

$ $ $ 

64.56 70.80 52.42 
67.29 74.39 54.64 
71.20 78.99 57.51 
74.72 83.85 60.20 
79.65 88.08 63.12 
82.32 91.52 65.19 
85.87 94.52 67.05 
88.98 97.49 69.18 
92.29 | 102.26 71.38 
95.94 | 106.09 73.70 
93.27 | 104.53 72.39 
94.49 | 104.97 72.90 
94.13 | 105.35 72.95 
94.97 | 105.48 73.79 
95.54 | 105.27 74.10 
95.50 | 106.71 74.48 
95.44 | 104.44 74.86 
96.95 | 105.44 74.37 
97.39 | 106.79 73.73 
98.25 | 107.76 73.92 
97.69 | 107.98 73.30 
97.23 | 108.18 73.54 


1 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business services. 
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Subsection 2.—Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners 


Since 1945, the monthly survey of employment and payrolls has covered statistics of 
hours of work and paid absence of those wage-earners for whom records of hours are main- 
tained, together with the corresponding totals of gross wages paid. These wage-earners 
are mainly hourly rated production workers; information on hours is frequently not kept 
by employers for ancillary workers, nor in many industries and establishments, for any 
wage-earners. Salaried employees are excluded by definition from the series. As a result 
of these exclusions, data are available for fewer industries and workers than are covered in 
the employment and average weekly wage and salary statistics. 


During the ten-year period 1955-64, there was little change in average weekly hours 
but average hourly and weekly wages rose substantially. For the most part, upward 
wage-rate revisions in all industries were responsible for the increases. Technological 
changes, which in many cases involve the employment of more highly skilled workers at 
the expense of those in the lower-paid occupations, also contributed to the advance of 
average hourly earnings. From 1955 to 1964, average weekly wages rose 39.4 p.c. in manu- 
facturing, 40.1 p.c. in mining and 52.9 p.c. in building and general engineering. Average 
hourly earnings increased 39.3 p.c. in manufacturing, 43.5 p.c. in mining and 50.9 p.c. in 
building and general engineering. In manufacturing, 1964 average hourly earnings of 
$2.02 and average weekly wages of $82.90 represented increases of 3.6 p.c. and 4.4 p.c., 
respectively, over the 1963 levels. 


12.—Annual Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in 
Specified Industries, 1955-64, and Monthly Averages 1964 


IATD Manutacktres Building and General 
Engineering 
Year 

Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average 

Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 

Hours | Earnings| Wages Hours | Earnings! Wages Hours | Earnings} Wages 

No. $ $ No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Averages— 
DOD sstatapere stapes 41.0 1.45 59.45 43.2 1.61 69.68 39.5 1.63 64.46 
O56 ut ectes s 41.0 1.52 62.40 42.8 1.73 73.92 41.0 1.77 12618 
LOD iceas. estes 40.4 1.61 64.96 42.3 1.88 79.35 41.3 1.90 78.47 
LOSS Grats. ce 40.2 1.66 66.77 41.5 1.96 81.30 40.5 1.94 78.37 
195 Oiirareiclacys « 40.7 1.72 70.16 41.5 2.04 84.80 39.6 2.01 79.59 
L960 SSS ae eat 40.4 1.78 71.96 41.7 2.09 87.26 40.1 2.12 84.85 
1961... 2... tees 40.6 1.83 74.27 41.8 2ats 89.08 39.9 2.417 86.39 
LOG cscafettavets.<:+ 40.7 1.88 76.55 41.7 2.18 91.22 39.7 2.25 89.37 
1906S Pa ee 40.8 1.95 79.40 42.0 2.24 94.12 40.0 2.34 93.64 
LOG 4 F< Severus ts 41.0 2.02 82.90 42.2 2.31 97.61 40.1 2.46 98.55 
1964— : 

January...... 41.2 1.99 81.99 42.9 PL PY 97.38 39.6 2.42 96.03 
February...,. 41.2 1.99 82.03 42.5 2.28 97.17 40.5 2.43 98.37 
Marchiyrciiery 2 40.7 2.01 81.84 42.4 2.34 99.07 36.6 2.43 88.82 
NGS I Pa este 41.1 2.01 82.75 42.0 2.29 96.05 40.0 2.44 97.38 
NVA nc chaise ee 41.4 2.02 83.55 42.0 2.3 96.55 41.1 2.43 99.62 
June. sess x 41.2 2.02 83.22 42.3 2.30 97.04 39.9 2.43 96.83 
Duly oaaeds 40.9 2.00 82.05 42.6 2.31 98.25 41.4 2.44 100.95 
ANUS saeco 41.3 2.02 83.31 41.6 2.30 95.53 41.8 2.45 102.20 
September.... 41.7 2.03 84.77 42.7 2.31 98.64 42.2 2.48 104.61 
October...... 41.6 2.03 84.35 43.0 2.33 100.29 42.4 2.52 106.73 
November... 41.2 2.04 84.04 43.0 2.34 100.68 41.2 2.52 103.83 
December.... 38.8 2.08 80.65 39.9 2.37 94.59 32.1 2.51 80.65 
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13.—Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Specified 
Industries and Urban Areas, 1962-64 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hours Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Industry, Province a 
and Urban Area 
1962 1963 1964 1962 1963 1964 1962 1963 1964 
No No No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Industry 

DVR RNS rs Seip ase cs apesisiaicicvsiolowipysisvare 41.7 42.0 42.2 2.18 2.24 2.31 91.22 | 94.12 | 97.61 
Meta liririin gry, sa cieveteisicieiaeaisinictel- 41.9 41.9 42.1 2.26 2.31 2.38 94.43 96.92 | 100.22 
Goalimining en a5 cajneiecrsiste eis -ite 40.3 42.6 42.2 1.83 1.86 1.92 73.82 | 79.26 | 80.84 
Manufacturing.................- 40.7 40.8 41.0 1.88 1.95 2.02 76.55 | 79.40 | 82.90 
Durable goods!..........+++-++- 41.2 41.3 41.6 2.04 211 2.19 84.02 | 87.25 | 91.08 
Non-durable goods!............- 40.2 40.3 40.5 1.73 1.79 1.85 69.55 | 71.90 | 74.91 
Construction.................05. 40.3 40.8 41.0 2.06 2.14 2.25 83.16 | 87.51 | 92.31 
Building and general engineering.| 39.7 40.0 40.1 2e25 2.34 2.46 89.37 93.64 98.55 
Highways, bridges and streets..| 41.5 42.3 42.8 1.73 1.79 1.86 71.65 | 75.80 | 79.71 
Serve: ao oneo ce cries sea eiestaiciets 38.1 By ey i 37.1 1.10 1.15 1.21 42.02 | 43.21 | 44.73 
Hotels and restaurants.......... 38.0 37.4 36.6 1.06 He UL 117 40.41 | 41.53 | 42.74 

Laundries and dry-cleaning 
TAEME bo 5 doROObRCeSnGUnuce OC 39.9 39.9 40.0 1.05 1.08 1.15 41.95.| 48.27 | 45.81 

Province 
INewiound andi eeeeeteneiser te 39.8 40.4 40.3 1.69 1.69 1.76 67.77 | 68.19 | 70.78 
Nowa CO tia dmopreieretetslectectetererrets 40.4 40.5 41,1 1.64 1.69 iets 66.20 | 68.30 | 71.97 
INewsbsrunswickamnesmmecirseateete ties 40.9 41.0 41.3 1.62 1.65 slay 66.09 | 67.65 | 70.52 
Quebecs sea piecas ec conmeiisie sien e 415 41.5 41.8 1.70 1.75 1.81 70.39 | 72.69 | 75.81 
Ontario nec ccicice teria tis nelcretiete 40.8 40.9 41.2 1.98 2.05 2.13 80.62 83.84 87.61 
Manitobacicroncton venoaceneecron 39.8 40.0 40.3 1.76 1.80 1.83 70.01 | 72.23 | 973.96 
Saskatchewan wockmce seiko 38.8 28.8 39.2 2.00 2.04 2.09 77.70 | 78.99 | 82.07 
(AT bertal ee sec ace nereaanlctrn feietnels 39.8 39.7 40.1 1.99 2.02 2.08 79.29 |} 80.28 | 83.30 
Brihishy@ olin bison aeyeterrateictelsteiersie 37.7 37.8 37.9 2.28 2.37 2.47 86.04 | 89.69 | 93.68 
Urban Area 

IWiPMigeeNls saeco sanddobssouabpeoccde 40.7 40.6 41.0 175 1.81 1.87 71.35..|73..38n|e 06164 
MOonGnto is a deenisve secede oseistare = 40.5 40.6 41.0 1.89 1.96 2.04 76.65 | 79.60 | 83.49 
ia Giallo: ss ganpAsnnb SoasdunoceCdd 40.3 40.2 40.6 2.27 2.32 2.40 91.29 93.22 97.49 
WiamGSor soars cievsvereslnr care er siriecole steteislels 41.2 42.6 42.8 2.29 2.39 2.52 94.14 | 102.04 | 107.74 
Winnipeg rergrasacnonieecuimesine ess 39.7 39.9 40.3 1.76 1.80 1.83 69:79 | T1780) woe 
VANCOUVER Ns noice sis o aelce fate sle.neltiers 37.4 ilar Slat. 2220 2.31 2.41 $3.31 | 87.28 | 90.76 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods 
group includes all other manufacturing industries. 


Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Other 
Working Conditions 


Statistics on occupational wage rates by industry and locality, with standard weekly 
hours of labour, are compiled by the federal Department of Labour and published in the 
annual report Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. 


The statistics published are based on an annual survey covering some 28,000 establish- 
meats in most industries and apply to the last normal pay period preceding Oct. 1. Average 
wage rates of time workers and average straight-time earnings of piece workers and other 
incentive workers in a given occupation are given separately in the report but are com- 
bined in the calculation of industry index numbers shown in Table 14. Predominant ranges 
of rates for each occupation used are also given; overtime pay is excluded. 


The index numbers of Table 14 measure changes in wage rates for non-office employees 
below the rank of foreman. They do not, however, provide a basis for comparing the level 
of wages in one industry with that in another. Information on concepts and methods of 
developing these statistics is given in the annual report. 
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14.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates for Certain Main Industrial Groups, 1955-64 
(1949 =100) 


Norr.—Indexes back to 1901 may be obtained from the Department of Labour publication Wage Rates, Salaries 


and Hours of Labour 1962. 


Manufacturing 
7 Log- Coal | Metal All aioe as Tele- — General 
Year : came Sar Dur- Non- struc- sonal 
ging | Mining | Mining Bibles cenbig pins re ways | phone Saeiae Average 
Goods | Goods er 
BOS Daten ered ches cen 138.2 122.8 140.3 143.7 140.7 142.2 145.4 137.8 152.8 132.3 141.7 
LOD ee eevee 160.8 123.6 150.8 151.2 148.3 149.8 150.7 146.8 157.6 136.1 148.7 
bit Ree ee 168.4 137.4 156.2 160.7 156.3 158.6 160.7 153.3 165.9 1388.9 156.5 
: Liao Ae ees 172.0 147.6 160.8 166.1 162.2 164.2 171.0 153.3 175.4 143.5 162.5 
bef la Snare es mei 176.2 | 147.3) 164.3] 170.8] 167.0] 168.9 | 180.7] 165.7 | 175.3) 146.1 168.8 
LOG een Steracias-crens 184.3 148.2 169.4 176.6 W322 175.0 192.6 166.4 178.0 156.8 17535 
LOG Te ee odessa e as 190.8 154.5 173.9 180.3 178.7 179.5 196.3 176.5 188.0 158.8 180.0 
ate Sea Metareen 199.4 161.1 177.2 184.7 184.3 184.5 206.2 180.5 195.3 162.2 185.9 
NGOS thon Sat 208.2 155.6 192.3 190.6 190.4 190.5 214.1 185.9 200.2 171.1 192.5 
LOGS te eat ores 219.6 157.4 188.0 197.6 196.8 197.2 223.6 193.8 206.5 182.2 199.8 


15.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1964 


: Saint Sher- F 
Industry and Occupation pews John, broels, poe as Erion, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr per hr per hr 
Construction (building and structures only)- 
iBricklayertand masonMs)....1. aesb.. 2pm 2.58 2.45 2.00 2.93 3,45 Stop 
Carpenter and jounerseran. oes ot cnteeriidietecn 2.32 2.14 2.35 2.18 3.30 3.48 
Electrician 2.53 2.20 2.30 3.00 3.88 3.75 
Painter and glazier 2.05 1.98 2.25 2.63 3.00 2.75 
lAsteners se. cc da hates ite MOR... ee Bee 2.59 2.35 2.55 2.93 3.35 3.30 
Plumber and steam fitter 2.60 2.30 2.40 3.05 3.69 a. 10 
Sheet metal worker 2, 32 1.85 2.40 2.73 Bayt 3.45 
Bab ourer. MMs. ke Moe. cok oie ta a 1, 73 V2 1.95 2.11 2.39 2.20 
Truck driver aes 1.30 1.95 2.11 2.80 2.20 
Manufacturing and Other Industries—! 
Generalilabourer, male)... 200...... 30.) 1.61 1.53 1.44 1.67 1.80 1.95 
Maintenance Trades— 
Warmentelsarn ance copra aclocctin oe te citaot 2.09 1.94 1.88 2.26 2.40 2.54 
IBCs Ons eee a ee Gemeiees Meee Paeete 2520 2.15 2.02 2.42 2.63 2.77 
Ma Chin iS Het..4. I Ek. ee. do Oe 2.24 2.11 2.08 2.45 2.54 2.81 
IMECHADICH a eeepomas ts cick once hc ate oni 2.05 2.05 1.92 2.34 2.45 2.67 
Mali WriGhtaas ia os RE och no MMe acters ca Me 2.21 2.21 1.84 2.40 2.54 2.57 
DO FULLOT Pic dares s iwcn chow crete Mena ae 2.49 2.18 1.87 2.50 2.52 2,71 
ool and diefmaker M2. oh. on baw wat nell — — meni 2.70 2.76 
Wold eters ot fansite toa ibe ce Mbnicick toate 2.24 2.01 1.99 2.38 2.40 2.67 
Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, light and heavy.............. 1.65 1.47 1.61 1.87 2.04 2.03 
EPTUCKEH, DOWEL WA acenme cask cence cee cck 1.69 1.79 1.47 2.02 2018 2.30 
Office Occupations, Male— per wk per wk per wk per wk per wk per wk 
BOokkeener seen Ownandamrtertentcsten rors hoe es cet 89 91 86 107 108 108 
Clarke) dinberliae Gia be x. ctepstecine olor arareyahe ola dete coe 67 70 73 78 78 88 
GIERIC, ‘SENIOR es ee aces: stolslate- atta isent hea cae 94 96 99 103 103 112 
MOEA OR CLOT ICE gs crs aes Mgmcr eer ete Cate 73 71 74 84 88 96 
Draughtsman, intermediate................... 90 110 83 100 99 98 
Drpughtsmians BOnIOL? Hewes orslsc everanae «oe. boos ceed 105 116 120 126 122 121 
Office Occupations, Female— 
Clerk, intermediates. tum « «schisas aes deed «sais 51 54 54 63 66 64 
Machine Operator— 
BOGEROSP ING. PINE a ctele ere doled aeloinee vc ch Pelicans 52 50 50 59 64 60 
CZalotila tin gxcnaceenmerccvesrndnesanr cree 56 46 51 62 64 63 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 740. 
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15.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1964—concluded 


: Saint Sher- . 
Industry and Occupation —e jon, vee pas a bay sai ger te 
$ $ $ $ 
per wk per wk per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk 
Office Occupations, Female—concluded 
Payrolltelerks jemi aeec tds onic teleteiere aie creresetareuaters 56 57 51 68 71 64 
Secretary sisenlOlecmer csi ei eimec. dolce atgereietsls 71 70 64 86 84 81 
Stenograpliery JUMLOMy permite rete oysters el <tyeeyeresel cle leicte ioe 50 50 48 60 62 60 
SHCNORTAP MED ;SCMLOT --sc)ais)-/cfere-1) <i epeusis > tel arrraes 61 62 64 72 71 71 
Switchboard operator and receptionist......... 52 48 49 59 62 60 
LEO ASO MR SUBD CAMABAOGEe oe GU Ole comeae cae 46 43 39 52 55 53 
PSV DIS Ge BCLLOL stevie ekerane 6 yr one axa us aie) cnsvayapeles ctoke osecele 52 51 56 63 65 63 
Winnipeg,| Regina, cal Calgary, eee Van- 
Man. Sask pny lta on BOLE 
x Sask. Alta. B.C. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
‘ per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. 
Construction (building and structures only)- 
Brieklayer and, Mason: csjvieeisclclo «2/1 eee < eerie 2.80 2.68 2.75 3.10 3.00 3.39 
Carpenter and: jOIner.). <r ).ccig nerrsyetetels overcentre 2.60 2.45 2.36 2.85 2.80 3.34 
Hleetricianis <<cus caste acutely ees 3.00 2.70 2.65 3.20 3.20 3.80 
Painter and) 21a Ziers.cewisccecieh cite ocmicieveioicrle 2.30 2.20 2.22 2.35 2.30 3.16 
Plasterer. tee ciscc co: ofetavsysiciegareiatens raves Mateos ata se 2.80 2.70 2.55 2.90 3.00 3.25 
Plumber and steamfitter.............+.--+--+- 3.10 2.65 2.65 2.95 3.00 3.47 
Sheet metal worker. o. 0 oe c:siaiersiot¥elphate vive celia: 2.60 2.52 2.52 2.95 2.95 3.27 
LQ DOURET oe ecsceeiarers sretcclareiadatazerers TR NT 1.65 1.67 1.79 2.05 2.05 2.47 
PPEVECK CLEUV OX Birr recaretereicvs ate rie revetecersia-ertaiate oleate 1.75 1.70 svi!) 2.05 2.05 2.61 
Manufacturing and Other Industries—! 
General labourer, male..).........seceeccssscews 1.74 1.68 1.66 1.86 1.75 2.13 
Maintenance Trades— 
Carpenter? Keo sp dnc teSeisc soe Ate e sea 2.39 2.25 2.18 2.45 2.33 2.72 
ULGGtri Glam ay wn cots Bie ato = ie 4 tin ee: gente atom 2.50 2.67 2.55 2.71 2.66 2.92 
Machinists Scs.achken meant eA a « «ins See 2.41 2.55 2.68 2.43 2.60 2.75 
Mech ani@i fer <.cake Mevee vio: niet ete ale Pos RO 2.28 2.44 22.28 2.47 2.35 2.76 
Ma liwy right bina aeitere ceca core ante eriete ets ain coma 2.45 PAA Zeal 2.46 2.59 2.87 
Bipe hitters hei c detects ortemeaelotocns aeee 2.37 2.65 2:43 2.55 2.76 2.69 
Moolandtaie makers ct. inie Me ables sleet 2.35 _— _— — _ 2.85 
Welder: caca.oasaceatiterila Oana: Sere ae wets 2.37 2.50 2.43 2.52 2.49 2:71 
Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, light and heavy.............. 1.62 1.77 1.74 2.00 1.89 2.37 
‘Truckerspoweracnnse co. = cce ces nea tiaeties 1.83 1.95 1.87 1.91 1.88 2.42 


Office Occupations, Male— 


Bookkeeper, senior. 92 101 102 103 110 109 
Clerk, intermediate. . 70 73 73 83 81 83 
Clerk, senior.......... 94 101 97 106 104 111 
Order Clerk Fite ete lo ob Me laicne ae ott 70 75 72 79 80 91 
Draughtsman, intermediate.,..............+0+ 68 87 79 94 89 109 
Drsughtsman, SOniOnee, cncckicaeon ils ace care 95 102 101 119 110 120 
Office Occupations, Female— 

Clerk yintemmedinte.seserarcon oom: oo aera 55 64 64 65 62 69 
Machine Operator— 

IBOOK KCCDIN GY annice ereteptieveietoss, © elatie ate islets stews 54 58 56 58 56 60 

Calculating rites coe sions waa sone cine 57 60 #~ 59 58 66 
Rar ol ielenkoarcatis scccarareps ain ate! ataparekehnlarscovtelerete ee 59 69 62 71 66 70 
Secretary, SOMloM, dertearumterciiteess erstatee inna cmeee 77 81 73 85 76 82 
Svenoerapherw i unlOles «eee sisiteam seaere oatee eats 51 60 55 59 55 58 
Stenorrapher. Sento eee ates caclen ie eee 64 67 64 70 66 69 
Switchboard operator and receptionist......... 52 56 54 59 55 61 
Typist, junior Oo TOD GRO TUCOE GCOS OCR EEC ac 47 49 51 51 50 52 
BUR V PAS is IRC LLOIE fe ares cevotol ci cucfeyaie abate: oc epefejassieievecereieyees 56 64 59 62 61 64 


1 “Other Industries”’ consists of logging; mining; transportation (all sectors including air transportation), storage 
and communication (including radio and TV); public utilities; trade; finance; and government and personal service. 
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Table 16 gives summary data on working conditions of plant and office employees in 
manufacturing industries for the years 1960-64 and also for all industries in 1963 and 1964, 
The percentages in this table denote the proportions that employees—plant or office—of 
establishments reporting specific items bear to the total number of all such employees in 
all establishments replying to the survey; they are not necessarily the proportions of 
employees actually covered by the various items. 


Further details and additional information may be seen in the annual report Working 
Conditions in Canadian Industry, compiled and published by the Department of Labour 
and based on a survey at May 1 each year of some 20,000 establishments. 


16.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-office and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing Industries, 1960-64 and All Industries 1963 and 1964 


1963 1964 
Item 1960 1961 1962 : Manu- Manu- All 
acturing « 1] facturing * 
Industries Industries! Industries Industries! 
CovERAGE 
Non-office Employees— 
Reporting establishments.... No. 8,028 8,320 8,618 8,494 19, 830 8,718 19,057 
HMployees: 0, oc sno he ? 809,736 | 778,475 | 822,623 | 853,647 |1,541, 163 892,462 | 1,622,929 
Office Employees— 
Reporting establishments.... No. USI BY 8,012 8,338 8,213 18,176 8,408 19, 260 
THIDIGVECS 2, ome occ -s bois % 234,618 | 242,360 | 252,546 | 263,814 | 681,658 275,719 718,718 
PERcENTAGES or Non-orrics Empioyrrs 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
40fand undersea, ; 020 be «6 eee 70 72 73 75 71 76 71 
Over 40 and under 44............... 10 8 8 8 7 7 6 
BAM re cree CCS sohe SOA Ficentorc ce 4 4 4 3 6 3 6 
CU yor tole REEL | RE 5 oe es 8 8 il vf 5 8 6 
Over 45 and under 48............... il 1 1 1 1 1 1 
CIS) SARE GOES GEENA: Oe ae eaten © 4 4 4 3 5 3 5 
Omer Ab ate cn ein Soe hom ysl: 3 3 3 3 3 2 3 
Employees on a five-day week....... 90 90 90 91 83 92 83 
Vacations with Pay— 
EWOPWEEKS'BR., «3 ooh. ots ie scene. ok, 86 88 88 88 86 89 87 
sever year Or less. ks see on oe 20 23 24 25 85 25 35 
VERT On cet se ieee cele 14 13 12 its 18 11 18 
SV OBLS Ny tee As oe P 26 26 26 27 ity 28 18 
4-5 years....... 5 A 25 25 25 24 16 25 16 
Other periods 1 1 1 1 — — — 
TEBREG WOKS: | tein alee d ceeiet oe. 72 72 73 74 7 75 75 
After: Less than 10 years......... 6 7 7 8 14 8 16 
LO Vearsectne seh an eee. iG] 19 21 22 20 25 22 
LAV Cars: isi ineaies oe 4 6 Zi 10 Me 9 i 
LOMvears. Stn. Ae sou eit Ae 45 85 84 81 80 29 28 
20 years: Ab 2 ata bei Se 2 2 3 2 2 8 2 
Other periods.............. 4 3 1 1 1 1 1 
HORTEW eOkKSt neat tar me settee 31 33 36 40 47 41 47 
After: Less than 25 years......... 4 4 9 15 16 18 19 
ADIN CREA: Pa OR paca ae 25 27 25 ERS 28 21 26 
More than 25 years........ 2 2 2 £7 8 2 2 
Vacations that do not increase with 
length of service............... 12 ll 11 11 11 10 11 
UWieebe ss ocr acctscnanteotier ate 6 § 5 6 5 6 6 
AiVOeKRel, . . st hties hiss Ss. SS. ECR vf 6 6 5 6 6 6 


1 Available for the first time in 1963. 
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16.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-office and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing Industries, 1960-64 and All Industries 1963 and 1964—concluded 


1963 (1964 
Item 1960 1961 1962 : Manu- Il ; Manu- 
acturing : acturing . 
Industries Industries! Industries Industries! 


PERCENTAGES or NoN-orrice EmPLoyees—concluded 


96 96 95 95 93 96 93 
10 9 3 6 6 6 5 
6 6 6 6 6 6 5 
8 8 8 10 14 8 13 
53 63 52 63 40 66 42 
15 16 18 18 20 19 20 
3 3 3 8 8 3 8 


Prercentaces oF Orrick EMPLOYEES 


Standard Weekly Hours— 
TU Aesop ete eiivecnrctare i steveperersteieioeey 27 27 29 29 34 32 34 
OUR eed eee Ravine wie eve tecrntenas Onere oxekeh tote ter= 43 43 42 43 35 41 36 
Over 87% and under 40.............. 8 8 a 6 5 5 5 
Ae teed: a Rac erotics ¢ cere CTNG  feis ta Le 18 18 19 19 22 20 22 
(Ohsne) Beau de den sean otce nate specs 4 4 3 3 4 2 3 
Employees on a five-day week....... 95 96 97 97 95 97 96 
Vacations with Pay— 
EE Wo sweekisierae a rlaareete stent lestere 90 91 92 93 92 93 92 
Aten ul Wear OL OSS iaci.ieilapie olelais 79 8&2 85 85 86 8? 86 
ARV CALS ele teistareotetoicrs tele etelstate 7 if 5 6 4 4 4 
SCAU S talapeirersnysiciernisieahegekaes 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
DEV OCALA Se ee ents awae Fee 2 1 1 1 1 1 i 
Osher Pericds: woes sects creer 1 if — — — 
TANEG WGC ESHs « aictavieiecveloersieefeje es ee 83 83 84 85 87 86 87 
After: Less than 10 years......... vb i 8 9 a4 10 25 
LIOIVOANS. crrercrerettc (orca ievel ere ter 22 28 83 85 28 389 $1 
MISl4a years: oe Wass cates cate 4 Uf 9 18 1 12 6 
LDIVOALS eects crates See 46 88 31 26 26 23 23 
LO VEALS=.esscns lets die aisisraiers st 2 2 2 1 1 Ih 1 
Other periods. sesh mae 2 if 1 1 — 1 1 
WGur Weeks ceecre att cireterctoletats ciererane Sif 41 47 50 59 52 60 
After: Less than 25 years......... 5 % 13 16 16 20 20 
2D VOCALS dem orers eae sectors eet 28 op 31 iil 88 29 36 
More than 25 years........ 4 3 3 3 ‘if 8 4 
Vacations that do not increase with 
length Ofiser'vace. 005. .s06c ek 10 if a 6 6 6 6 
EW Cc acre ettote cus eiscersuettl else’ ec lee rete oe 1 1 1 1 —_ 1 if 
DICE KS ai esinve theo ohsttteicia aiotais usiste 9 6 6 6 5 6 4 
DUWMCOKS pes pu Moyatrrenis aeetsterstelersieropet — — — — 1 -- 1 
Paid Statutory Holidays............. 99 99 99 99 99 100 99 
Elin BS Gr tea OORT IO OOS OCG ORF ETO . 4 6 4 4 8 8 8 
1A Sin PES SIAADISMO GAD UE CHIE ACL aCe” 7 6 7 7 12 6 10 
Ey 5: Rn CTE ECR TIES Sc CINE TORE 60 58 58 59 40 62 87 
OP PEAT Teeter cocci thacsotctevsisis sl otecs "isscae 22 23 24 24 26 24 27 
IMPOT Oc EM: O Mon cca aiaes arere tivie.eye eters ashe 6 6 6 6 18 6 22 


1 Available for the first time in 1963. 


Wages of Farm Labour.—The information on farm wages is provided by volunteer 
farm correspondents located in all provinces except Newfoundland. The rates presented 
in Table 17 are average wages paid to all farm help regardless of age and skill. Because the 
rates reported may cover a wide range of skills, of types of work and of ages of hired workers, 
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the value of the resulting data is considered to be an indicator of trends rather than a 
measure of absolute wage levels. No attempt has been made to have the wage rates 
reflect such perquisites as separate housing accommodation, fuel, electricity and food 
which, under some conditions of hiring, are supplied by employers to their hired farm help. 


17.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 


1943-44 edition. 


and Aug. 15, 1963-65 


Nore.—Figures from 1940 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


15, May 15 


January 15 May 15 August 15 
3 Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
Province and Year 
With | Ou’ | With | MASP [wien | With) wien | With- | wpign | With] wien ibe. 
Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime 
Provinces— 

BOBS ie ctvases neh «aah 5.20 | 6.40 | 108.00 | 141.00 |] 5.40 | 6.60 | 109.00 | 145.00 5.40 | 6.60 | 109.00 | 140.00 

SO erat cates teres 5.30 | 6.50 | 116.00 | 145.00 |] 5.50 | 6.70 | 111.00 151.00 || 5.60 | 6.80 | 115.00 | 145.00 

HOGS {SEMIN 5.50 | 6.90 | 121.00 | 156.00 || 5.60 | 7.10 | 120.00 | 152.00 || 5.90 7.40 | 118.00 | 149.00 
Quebec— 

COGS Seyai cee 6.20 | 7.50 | 119.00 | 160.00 || 6.40 | 8.00 | 117.00 | 160.00 |] 6.60 7.80 | 125.00 | 172.00 

A964 235. sts a xer 6.30 | 8.00 | 125.00 | 167.00 |] 6.40 | 8.30 | 124.00 169.00 || 6.60 | 8.30 | 125.00 | 173.00 

ADE D ster siscravertccc as 6.60 | 8.50 | 128.00 | 174.00 || 6.70 | 8.50 | 131.00 | 171.00 |] 6.90 8.90 | 132.00 | 183.00 
Ontario— 

LOGS MELISS. « SASS 6.40 | 8.30 | 127.00 | 171.00 || 6.80 | 8.30 | 126.00 | 174.00 || 7.00 | 8.70 127.00 | 172.00 

POG 4 ee ih oe 6.60 | 8.60 | 132.00 | 175.00 || 7.00 | 8.60 | 133.00 | 179.00 7.40 | 8.90 | 136.00 | 185.00 

19Gb mr eece ee oe 6.90 | 8.70 | 137.00 | 185.00 || 7.50 | 9.10 | 148.00 | 195.00 || 8.00 110.00 153.00 | 216.00 
Manitoba— 

MOGs. Sve beate tcc 5.90 | 7.70 | 114.00 | 152.00 |] 6.80 | 8.20 | 140.00 | 172.00 || 7.10 8.80 | 142.00 | 175.00 

OGLE Geto vetuore e atete 6.20 | 8.10 | 120.00 | 159.00 || 7.10 | 8.90 | 148.00 | 189.00 |] 7.70 9.40 | 149.00 | 188.00 

1965). FP. AER eeeaes 6.80 | 8.50 | 123.00 | 170.00 || 7.20 | 9.20 | 155.00 | 194.00 || 8.00 {10.20 163.00 | 203.00 
Saskatchewan— 

LS ee eee cee me 6.10 | 7.60 | 110.00 | 146.00 || 7.20 | 9.10 | 153.00 | 188.00 || 7.50 | 9.50 156.00 | 190.00 

1964 Be SAS 6.40 | 8.00 | 118.00 | 156.00 || 7.60 | 9.90 | 158.00 | 200.00 |] 8.20 110.00 162.00 | 196.00 

OGD aac eee ac. 6.80 | 8.50 | 127.00 | 168.00 || 8.00 |10.00 | 171.00 | 212.00 |] 9.00 |10.70 | 180.00 | 218.00 
Alberta— 

LOGSELAA tee. SRP 6.40 | 8.30 | 129.00 | 176.00 || 7.20 | 8.90 | 152.00 | 190.00 -40 | 9.30 | 152.00 | 196.00 

1964 Gi ee 6.40 | 8.40 | 129.00 | 177.00 || 7.70 | 9.80 | 159.00 | 202.00 || 7.70 | 9.70 | 160.00 205.00 

LOGDORe ae eer het 6.90 | 8.80 | 143.00 | 190.00 || 7.80 | 9.90 | 170.00 | 216.00 ||-8.10 110.40 | 175.00 220.00 
British Columbia— 

TOG S erry sree 7.90 | 9.80 | 149.00 | 212.00 || 7.90 |10.00 | 157.00 | 217.00 || 8.10 110.10 | 158.00 | 223.00 

TOGA, LAS. Le 7.90 | 9.80 | 149.00 | 213.00 || 8.20 |10.00 | 164.00 | 236.00 |] 8.10 10.00 | 161.00 | 230.00 

WOG5 i onraoxt acre 8.00 |10.20 | 160.00 | 233.00 || 8.40 |10.60 | 175.00 | 242.00 |] 8.80 |10.80 | 185.00 | 256.00 
Totals— 

NOG Seen. sere. 6.10 | 7.60 | 124.00 | 167.00 || 6.50 | 8.10 | 137.00 | 179.00 | 6.80 | 8.30 | 140.00 | 183.00 

OCH) eee. oe 6.20 | 8.00 | 128.00 | 171.00 || 6.80 | 8.50 | 143.00 | 188.00 | 7.00 | 8.70 | 145.00 | 190.00 

OGD ook calsts rates swiene 6.40 | 8.20 | 135.00 | 183.00 || 7.00 | 8.80 | 154.00 | 198.00 | 7.60 | 9.60 | 159.00 | 208.00 
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Section 5.—Unemployment Insurance and National Employment 
Service 


Unemployment Insurance.*—During the depression of the 1930’s the need for a 
nation-wide unemployment insurance program became recognized. In 1935 the Employ- 
ment and Social Insurance Act was passed by the Federal Parliament but was subsequently 
declared invalid by the Privy Council. Later, by consent of the provinces, an amendment 
to the British North America Act was obtained empowering the Federal Parliament to 
legislate on unemployment insurance and in 1940 the Unemployment Insurance Act was 
passed, making provision for a compulsory contributory unemployment insurance program 
at the national level and also for the establishment of a national employment service to 
operate in conjunction with and ancillary to the unemployment insurance operations. The 
Act came into effect on July 1, 1941; amended on several occasions, it was replaced by a 
new Unemployment Insurance Act, effective Oct. 2, 1955. On Apr. 1, 1965, the operation 
of the National Employment Service was transferred to the Department of Labour. 


Legislation provides for compulsory coverage of some four fifths of all non-agricultural 
employees under an insurance program administered by the Federal Government, and 
requires employers to join with their insurable employees and the Government in building 
up a fund. This fund is held in trust by the Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the payment of benefit to eligible unemployed persons. The Act is administered by a 
Commission of three persons appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom one is the 
Chief Commissioner; one Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is appointed 
after consultation with employer organizations and the other after consultation with 
employee organizations. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act applies to all persons employed under a contract 
of service,t except the following: employment in specified industries or occupations such as 
agriculture, horticulture and forestry (effective Jan. 1, 1956, coverage was also extended to 
certain employments in these three industries); the Canadian Armed Forces; the per- 
manent public service of the Federal Government; provincial government employees 
except where insured with the concurrence of the government of the province; certified 
permanent employees of municipal or public authorities; private domestic service; private- 
duty nursing; teaching; certain director-officers of corporations; workers on other than an 
hourly, daily or piece rate earning more than $5,460 a year effective Sept. 27, 1959, unless 
they elect to continue as insured persons; employees in a charitable institution or in a 
hospital not carried on for purpose of gain except where the institution or hospital consents 
to insure certain groups or classes of persons with the concurrence of the Commission. 
All persons paid by the hour, day, or at a piece rate (including a milage rate) are insured 
regardless of amount of earnings. 


The amount of the employee contribution is determined by the employee’s weekly 
earnings; an equal contribution is required from the employer. The Federal Government 
contributes one fifth of the aggregate employer-employee contribution and defrays admini- 
strative expenses. Contributions became payable on July 1, 1941. Benefit became pay- 
able on Jan. 27, 1942 and by Mar. 31, 1964 a total of $4,475,000,000 had been paid. 


The following statement shows the current weekly rates of contribution and benefit 
effective Sept. 27, 1959. The weekly contribution is based on actual earnings in the 
week, irrespective of the number of days worked. The benefit rates are calculated on the 


* Prepared by the Unemployment Insurance and Pensions Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; statistics of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the DBS from material supplied 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

+ Copies of the 1955 Act incorporating subsequent amendments are available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 
(Catalogue No. LU2-359). 

+ Commencing Apr. 1, 1957, coverage was extended to persons engaged in fishing, notwithstanding the fact that 
such persons are not employees of any other person but are usually self-employed. 
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average weekly contributions for the last 30 weeks in the 104 weeks preceding claim. 
In order to qualify for regular benefit, a claimant must have at least;30 weekly contributions 
in the last 104 weeks prior to claim, eight weekly contributions since the start of the last 
preceding regular benefit period or in the last year prior to claim, whichever is the shorter 
period, and 24 weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding benefit period, or 
in the year prior to the claim, whichever is the longer period. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT, IN EFFECT FROM SEPT. 27, 1959 


Nore.—Weekly rates in effect from Oct. 2, 1955 to Sept. 26, 1959 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 738. 


Weekly Rates of Benefit | Earnings not Deducted 
Weekly 


Range of oe 
Range of Employee IGE 
° ‘ ge Weekly 
Weekly Earnings eee Contributions Person Person Person Person 
Without With Without With 
Dependant | Dependant | Dependant | Dependant 
cts cts. $ $ $ $ 
[Wiive (eros {eee eee 101 Winder 26205. ccc. cstenn 6 8 3 4 
$ 9 and under $15 20 25 and under 34 9 12 5 6 
$6 Goes 2: 30 oh NS so 42 11 15 6 8 
PH Noakes wy 38 AOP ass KS ig 18 uf 9 
Ocak tes es 46 DOME ss 15 21 8 11 
Somenes es 54 Dime ie 17 24 9 12 
agra S 60 63° © se 19 26 10 13 
B5t $8 s 66 COs s§ 21 28 11 14 
Si lgerh2 G 72 Uses S 23 30 12 15 
5 as fe 78 S2S A 25 33 13 17 
62s < 86 90 or over....... 27 36 14 18 
OOLORIO VET... sie:6.cs3ie1515 50,0 94 


1A half stamp. 


The Act contains a special provision whereby the regular contribution requirements 
are relaxed somewhat during a 54-month period commencing with the first week of 
December each year. Under this provision, claimants unable to fulfil the contribution 
requirements for regular benefit may draw ‘‘seasonal benefit” if they have at least 15 
contribution weeks during the fiscal year or, failing this, if they terminated regular benefit 
since the previous mid-May. 


Statistics on the Operation of the Act.—In order to assess the impact of changing economic 
conditions on the insurance program, provision is made for collection of current operational 
data, such as claims filed and processed and payments made. This information is published 
monthly in the Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
(Catalogue No. 73-001). Current claims and payment data are useful for administrative 
purposes and are also a source of information to the public regarding financial and other 
aspects of the program. 


Persons wishing to draw benefit must file either an initial or a renewal claim. Where 
it is necessary to compute entitlement to benefit, an initial claim is taken, otherwise a 
renewal. In the main, initial and renewal claims combined are an approximation of 
recorded separations from employment during a month. However, if a claimant exhausts 
his benefit and wishes to be reconsidered for further benefit, an initial claim is required. 
Such claims, accounting for approximately 15 p.c. of the monthly volume in 1964, are 
not new cases of disemployment. The count of claimants at the month-end indicates the 
extent to which claimants maintain contact with local offices of the Commission. 
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18.—Claims Filed, Claimants and Amount Paid, by Month, 1963 and 1964 


1963 1964 
Month Joist ai Epa ais : 
an aimants an almants 
Renewal at End of anoune Renewal at End of ee 
Claims Month au Claims Month 
Filed Filed 
"000 000 $000 000 000 $7000 

VATA een aero eile 319 704 58, 560 259 599 46,412 
Rebruaryemt merece. 189 720 58, 742 172 607 50,127 
Mane hitiee. ta. rear. ebveeie 196 685 61, 287 182 597 53,551 
PACT est Stacks pesey Say ae 176 566 57,583 175 498 52,583 
IME Vinee are setae ors, aeons 123 271 41,147 105 250 BB ip ley 
HIN h a doce ee aera Seema 83 220 15.987 87 202 16.538 
Oly rete er, Melero rareisiay oe 113 219 15,506 109 205 14,086 
SAI OUS tiebactnre venenneaioe 86 193 14,007 79 182 13,199 
September. <).:0ja-,,2,019 1 93 186 12,528 86 174 12,792 
October. .werse creo 126 219 13,989 121 215 12,841 
INON.GIND ED aretancerteie eles 189 303 15, 467 169 275 14,647 
Wecemberier. saeco sens: 345 532 29,361 316 478 24,498 
MOCAIS soho wi ccageielere e's 2,038 4021 394, 163 1,860 3571 344,390 


1 Average of month-end data. 


In addition to the monthly data published on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, annual tabulations are compiled regarding persons employed in insurable 
employment and benefit periods established and terminated. These data are published 
in the annual report Benefit Periods Established and Terminated under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (Catalogue No. 73-201). Data on persons insured under the Act are obtained 
from a 10-p.c. sample of insurance books and contribution cards renewed at June 1 each 
year. Included are persons engaged in insurable employment as well as persons on claim 
at that date. 


19 -—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial Group 
and Sex, 1963 and 1964 


Norr.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample of contributors and claimants at June 1. 


1963 1964 
Industry ——— 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 

ENOTICUILULC ERE here mor err ce cia tin te erie meni teenie 9, 480 1,920 11, 480 1,900 
Hores trys nary log eins) Papin sansa ieee ctor tees 43,930 1,300 74,330 1,730 
Pishingandsrapping sev kee ictewicres ¢ caceem tee armoanre eee 15,700 210 27,500 240 
Mines ‘(including milling), quarries, oil wells.................. 96,720 3,930 99,370 4,390 
Manulae utinino sername mien erence: crac tein tre cistern eter 1,021,780 344, 880 1,051, 620 374, 860 
Constinictivioniey. sate wine. detec erties silty toile cattle atta Ree ce 260, 440 8,950 316,130 9,300 
Transportation, communication and other utilities............ 376,390 67,470 349, 880 70,520 
Drader eee see neon tence Cae ges ee ates ee eee eee 440,870 262,900 469, 100 288 , 030 
Hinancer insurance sea uestabe wemerce wis sais «/-16 atehisiosera sci erees 62,710 114, 920 61,710 120,630 
Community, business and personal service 200, 090 228 , 430 220,960 263,540 
Public administration and defence...................005 ao 120,320 26,660 134, 350 32,790 
Industry unspecified or undefined (incl. claimants) 291,910 111, 460 124,980 60, 550 

Totals, All TiQuStries. oe ics.cce +e ciels/eiewiec elec. 2,940,340 | 1,173,030 || 2,941,360 | 1,228,480 
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Benefit.—The duration of regular benefit is related to the contribution history—one 
week’s benefit for every two weeks’ contributions in the past 104 weeks with a maximum 
of 52 weeks. However, contributions more than one year old cannot be used if they have 
already been taken into account in computing previous rights. Disqualifications for 
benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in which the contributor is partici- 
pating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept suitable employment; being an 
inmate of any prison or any institution supported out of public funds; refusal to attend a 
course of instruction or training if directed to do so; residence outside Canada unless 
otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks 
may be imposed if an employee is discharged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves 
the employment voluntarily without just cause or refuses suitable employment. * 


Table 20 distributes regular benefit periods terminated by province and shows average 
weeks and average dollar benefit paid on these terminations. A claimant establishes a 
regular benefit period when he submits his claim in the prescribed manner and proves he 
has fulfilled the minimum contribution requirements. The duration of benefit. and the 
weekly rate authorized, comprising total entitlement, are then calculated and the claimant’s 
benefit may be drawn upon during successive intervals of unemployment. His benefit 
period terminates either when he has exhausted the amount authorized or when 12 months 
have elapsed since he established, whichever comes first. 


* This list should not be considered exhaustive; more detail may be obtained from the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and Regulations. 


20.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated, Duration and Average Amount of Benefit Paid, 
by Province, 1963 and 1964 


Nore.—Based on a 20-p.c. sample. 


1963 1964 

Province Average Average Average Average 

2 coe Weeks Amount s nant Weeks Amount 

Termi. | Paidon | Paidon | 720°CS | Paidon | Paid on 

e sail Termi- Termi- mated Termi- Termi- 

DALE nation nation nation nation 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 

INewiolindlandussacnrhicn |b ahuceeet. 25,410 14.8 390 21,835 14.4 380 
Prince Edward Island.............. 4,670 illsipal 329 Sako) 14.9 327 
INGWanSCOUiAn Per arc on anaes 41,815 13.6 325 35,010 13.6 323 
IND al BOHN iT ae ee ine A SFO 36, 385 14.4 340 31,090 13.6 325 
Quebec Rie? n tear te ERS 291, 405 12.8 328 253,340 12.6 323 
On tHImO mrad tances ries hie carern as 313,700 11.8 298 277,595 ible 282 
Manitoba, secre ec cute de arcs: 38, 470 14.0 346 32,815 13.0 325 
Saskatchowan J..qcns soils saeethen ae 25,000 14.4 361 21,980 12.9 327 
ALDER reste te tees ck eee ee 52,675 12.7 331 46,955 iM ies 306 
Pritts COLUM DIA. smacscsile siete ee «sc 94,215 12.5 327 88, 080 11.8 309 
ROUAIS 22) ot Bien ce ote ae ae 923,745 12.7 322 812,470 12.1 308 
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Table 21 gives regular benefit periods terminated and average weeks paid, classified 
by age group and occupation of claimant. 


21.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated and Duration of Benefit Paid, classified by Age 
Group and Occupation of Claimant, 1963 and 1964 


Norr.—Based on a 20-p.c. sample. 


1963 1964 
Age Group and Occupation Benefit Average Benefit Average 
Periods Weeks Paid on Periods Weeks Paid on 
Terminated | Termination | Terminated. | Termination 
No. No. No. No. 
Age Group 
Wives eee is x3 fe RIA oa grins SARS Ano Aaaes 28,515 10.7 24,005 10.3 
DV eee yp cy Sa RN ens Pe AE SeS iol oun bee 162,435 DDE Ys 147,125 10.9 
OA) AES Sai ae PORN ED G.ctac IO Fae CORIETC SOME 257,105 11.5 217,365 10.9 
Sie aa ae O6E8 Vale. SAME Manisha caoteestiysietermitelel st 196,610 ID ey, 175,240 11.0 
Appa D4 tlle sya sits Daa putelelanathatlge soa tn - aaa RISE ore 145,170 12.7 126, 260 12.4 
ia Ck IE By ona oietisepolslosatstterivs, Boas cpetessla: wate ereMevs ies 88,080 14.8 80, 495 14.5 
Gbsy CATAIOL OVER ern csidee ket atedeeeele oat tinee eae ame 40,190 25.2 36, 150 24.6 
Winspeci tied Weis wastsmerac garner eie ental aerate 5,640 12.4 5, 830 12.5 
Wotalssscdia despesinsk Corasap ctaesecrdee eer 923,745 12.7 812,470 12.1 
Occupation 
Managerial. consaens ccrcdeureete nriceide® setaateneisystsie ates rece 9,735 15.5 8,570 14.4 
Professionalvand technicalcajresermiele siecleserie eetaerrsers 9,040 13.1 7,780 12.0 
Clerical. s-dtectesas ches saws aa aay racer 96, 645 15.6 84,720 15.2 
Sales igo eevee ioc cxr tals escomieiars ares asia see eRe eee 42,145 14.1 38,345 BW 
Service and’ recreation: 2). )tscceeereces susie cece 83,005 14.8 78,355 13.6 
Transportation and communications...............++- 71,840 13.0 58, 220 13.1 
ABTA SDORUS CIO sareciecenvvpielercisieicisiotene ee leeeeens eketetsraniers 65 , 880 12.8 62,440 12.6 
Communications asc cotasieans cakteosts oetenmetcm acres 6, 460 19.4 5,780 18.0 
Marmersiand farimeworkersscisceelieseciattinentie scenes 9,440 BGS 8,225 13.4 
LOS Pers) GUC rechten laere tue: pavele erential os sieteteestar aie 38,550 12.5 33,205 kes) 
Fishermen, trappers and hunters. ae 1,600 12.8 2,145 13.1 
Miners, quarrymen, etc............ 18, 495 12.1 12,680 10.5 
Craftsmen, production process, etc....... oe 359, 270 sulaal 317,750 10.7 
Tha DOULET SM NTE Ls eters eae eee ae RE eee ees 169,195 12.6 148,525 11.9 
NO Gistated Sars cctv cece d ais wind atctalerses sere oe see ne eons 14,785 12.8 13,950 12.2 


Table 22 gives provincial distributions of seasonal benefit periods in 1963 and 1964, 
average weeks and average benefit paid. 


22.—Seasonal Benefit Periods, Duration of Benefit and Amount Paid, by Province, 
1963 and 1964 


Nors.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample. 


1963 1964 

Province Average Average Average Average 

po Weeks Amount pomene Weeks Amount 
Paid Paid Paid Paid 

No. No. $ No. No. $ 

INewioundland! sce cecsisnctemen eer 27,625 Vgyna! 304 27,810 13.0 310 
Prince Edward Island.............. 5,960 12.5 273 5,310 12.4 276 
INOVa COMBS cat wine. sheataar eineiaers 24,315 11.3 258 22,360 TE 261 
New Brunswick... «ess cries esters 27,725 1T.5 256 24,740 11.2 255 
UC Shan sarcowe se vieWo Goce nacuaes 108, 125 9.7 234 96,345 9.4 227 
ONtATIO. Fe, feast cee tcc racats 84,600 9.4 216 74,050 9.0 210 
Manitoba sce: s:cerkin aoe eee 17,025 9.8 235 12,880 9.2 225 
Saskatchewan wee assoc 12,785 | 229 9,670 9.0 217 
JNU SYS et tae SR Ra ETTEOIh dkono one ote 16,990 9.2 227 14,240 8.4 210 
iBritish Columbia:. ec. . oe ereeeere 35,425 10.0 258 29,670 9.7 250 
Totalscn..cspeatnaee 360,575 10.2 241 317,075 9.9 237 
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National Employment Service.—On Apr. 1, 1965, the National Employment Ser- 
vice, which had operated since 1941 under the jurisdiction of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, was transferred to the Department of Labour. The transfer was recommended by the 
Gill Committee of Inquiry into operations under the Unemployment Insurance Act in 
order to place most of the essential elements of manpower policy within the authority of 
the Minister of Labour. The National Employment Service is now the key operational 
agency in the manpower field. In addition to maintaining the free employment service, 
the 1963 and 1964 operations of which are shown in Table 23, it gathers and disseminates 
information regarding labour demand and supply, and deals with the movement of workers 
from one area to another. 


23.—Applications for Employment, Vacancies Notified and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices, by Province, 1963 and 1964 


co eb aaa from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1926 
edition. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
; Registered Notified Effected 
Province and Year | 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland. 4.1.6: J:cye « S's 1963 69, 847 6,858 9,154 1,855 7,900 1,278 
1964 78,546 8,441 11, 826 2,850 8,604 1,804 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1963 17,197 6, 878 7,695 3,965 6,044 3,470 
1964 16,817 7,052 8,215 4,268 6, 437 3,616 
IOV SCOUT. c Ramere cra voter 1963 99, 842 36, 062 22,142 13,007 19,696 9,969 
1964 104,116 37,580 24,354 15,163 21, 423 11, 489 
New Brunswick................ 1963 105,713 34,753 26, 846 12,002 25,441 10, 284 
1964 105, 837 34,112 29,304 12,810 27,004 10, 532 
Quebecisa! tysron. kbd: deme oe 1963 855, 819 270,075 291, 234 125, 864 246,121 95,356 
1964 864, 652 283 , 425 815,304 128, 857 262, 489 94,531 
OnitanOn seen fossa deca S 1963 992, 890 447,245 839,905 198, 467 277,601 146,919 
1964 978,958 464, 461 367,535 202,313 290,169 147,136 
IManitODA arate ai mictice ven « 1963 130,691 59,165 51,598 30, 696 42,699 23,200 
1964 133,786 57, 758 58,311 31, 258 48, 231 23,471 
Saskatchewam-renscaee sheet 1963 94,188 38,068 32,447 16,157 27,877 11,577 
1964 91,914 40,158 34, 864 18,574 28,098 12,342 
Alberta Peso). a. Maes ies 1963 182, 352 WOR ton 64, 231 38,508 53,213 27,563 
1964 178,309 77,620 73,661 40, 859 59, 714 28,966 
British Columbiags. hsaenen ase) 1963 363, 972 155, 698 92, 800 67,389 83,789 58,081 
1964 341, 164 160,282 106, 825 73, 623 93,577 61, 493 
Totals}s. cachbe se sods 1963 | 2,912,511 | 1,130,539 938, 052 507,910 790,381 387,728 
1964 | 2,894,099 | 1,170,889 || 1,030,199 530,575 845,696 395,380 


Section 6.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Fatal Industrial Accidents.—Data on fatal industrial accidents, compiled by the 
federal Department of Labour, are obtained from provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, from the Board of Transport Commissioners and other government authorities, 
and from press reports. 

Of the 1,280 fatal accidents to industrial workers that occurred during 1964, 318 were 
the result of the victims being struck by objects—63 by falling trees or limbs, 61 by land- 
slides or cave-ins, 34 by materials falling from stockpiles or loads, 23 by automobiles or 
trucks and the remainder by other falling or flying objects. Falls and slips were respon- 
sible for 269 fatalities, collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc., for 263, and 142 fatalities were 
included in the classification “caught in, on or between objects, vehicles, etc.”. There 
were 98 deaths caused by exposure to dust, poisonous gases and poisonous substances, 68 
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by conflagrations, explosions and exposure to hot substances, 51 by contact with electric 
current, 28 by over-exertion, strains, etc., and eight by striking against or stepping on 
objects. The remainder were the result of miscellaneous accidents. 


24.—Fatal Industrial Accidents, by Industry, 1961-64 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry 

1961 1962 1963 1964P 1961 1962 1963 1964? 
SAG TTCUIEULC see « prnoreisiatea re ieieetes RIA a ea 68 62 49 72 6.3 5.5 4.0 5.6 
Poresttr yy. Sccoteraavtinties witiayvics oa raava aie steigshay the 99 127 122 150 9.1 ily 2, 9.9 Tele 
Mishine and vLap pin gaeec cere e tees 40 12 34 37 3.7 1.0 2.8 2.9 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells............ 135 151 163 159 12.4 1163687 1352 12.4 
Wiamura Chuunin mya sratiae uch mite te aoe 178 216 222 228 16.4 19.0 18.0 Whee} 
GWonstructwonm sree some ce heels cee ee tere 238 204 234 250 21.9 18.0 19.0 19.5 

Transportation, communication and other 
UGUMIES sacs aeees eee Ae a ee 188 209 210 222 17.3 18.4 17.0 17.4 
ARae¥e eee eran A, SR at ICR at p STIG D OIE Ge 52 58 61 55 4.8 eel, 4.9 4.3 
Finance, insurance and real estate.......... 1 2 1 2 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.2 
SOE VUCOn Mie eb stoieie sie rosa cote trerete. ake oR eR: 87 94 137 105 8.0 8.3 Lica 8.2 
Motals®. wo. x sescupupetsas omen 1,086 | 1,135 | 1,233 | 1,280] 100.0 / 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 


Workmen’s Compensation.*—In all provinces legislation is in force providing for 
compensation for injury to a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of 
employment, or for disablement caused by a specified industrial disease, except where 
the workman is disabled for fewer than a stated number of days. The Acts of all provinces 
provide for a compulsory system of collective liability on the part of employers. To 
ensure payment of compensation, each Act provides for an accident fund, administered 
by the province, to which employers are required to contribute at a rate determined by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board in accordance with the hazards of the industry. A 
workman to whom these provisions apply has no right of action against his employer for 
injury from an accident during employment. The Acts vary in scope but in general they 
cover construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, transportation and communications 
and the operation of public utilities. The Acts also cover various types of commercial 
establishments. Undertakings in which not more than a stated number of workmen are 
usually employed are excluded in some provinces. In Ontario and Quebec, public author- 
ities, railway and shipping companies, and telephone and telegraph companies are in- 
dividually liable for compensation as determined by the Board and pay a proportion of 
the expenses of administration. A federal Act provides for compensation for accidents 
to Federal Government employees according to the scale of benefits provided by the Act 
of the province in which the employee is usually employed. Seamen who are not under a 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act are entitled to compensation under the Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Act. 


Benefits in case of disability include all necessary medical care and hospitalization, 
cash payments during the period of temporary disability to indemnify the injured workman 
for loss of wages, a life pension for any resulting permanent disability, and rehabilitation 
services. In the case of the death of the workman, a widow is granted a monthly pension, 
a special lump sum payment, an allowance for funeral expenses and a monthly payment 
for each child under the age limit provided by the law. When there is no dependent widow 
or children and there are other dependants such as a parent er parents, an award is made 
which, in the judgment of the Board concerned, is proportionate to the pecuniary loss 
sustained, 


Table 25 gives the number of industrial accidents reported by each of the provinces 
and the amount of compensation paid by Workmen’s Compensation Boards in the year 
1963. 


* More detailed information is given.in the Department of Labour pub Repion Workmen’s Compensation, in 
Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws. 
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25.—Industrial Accidents Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, 1963 


Industrial Accidents Reported 
Peet Com- 
rovince P ti 
Medical | Temporary | Permanent ; DENSA IO 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability | Fatal zeta os 
No. No. No. No. No. $ 
Newioundland s+... tat aumete ser 5, 838 4,210 84 20 10,152 2,048,149 
Prince Edward Island............ 1,256 952 32 4 2,244 523, 742 
INOVARSCOLIAS Re ooh att een eet 12,170 7, 047 310 31 20,058 5,106,912 
New iBrunswicky 02.0. cs. 0 oles oe 10,611 7, 854 256 26 18,747 2,669, 183 
QuebeGesn how cue iinh sci < 8 ci aeet: ie he * 224 122,248 29, 367, 5008 
Ontarigteyent saat: pene es 142,614 52,535 1,741 200 197,090 61,714, 6783 
Manitoba 13,601 10, 083 387 28 24,099 8,675, 326 
11,004 10,153 357 48 21, 562 5,332,955 
29,915 21,230 809 90 52,044 11, 354, 686 
45,469 23,181 1,124 156 69, 930 23, 053 , 029 
Ro tals yeaa is Tee we Aa 4s 827 538,174 149,846,160 
1 Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for com- 
pensation; the period varies in the several provinces. 2 Includes, except where noted otherwise, payments 
to compensate loss of earnings, medical aid payments, cost of rehabilitation and hospitalization (not including 
capital expenditures) and pensions paid (not pensions awarded) for temporary and permanent disabilities. 3 Bx- 
cludes payments by employers who make direct compensation to their employees; such employees come under 
Schedule II of the Ontario and Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 4 From Jan. 1, to Sept. 30, 1963. 


Section 7.—Organized Labour in Canada 


Union membership in Canada at the beginning of 1965 totalled 1,589,000, the highest 
on record. It amounted to 29.7 p.c. of the 5,343,000 non-agricultural paid workers in 
Canada as of January 1965, and 23.2 p.c. of the over-all labour force. 


26.—Union Membership in Canada, 1937-65 
Year Members Year Members Year Members Year Members 
"000 000 000 000 

LOST. Metererace stave? 383 1Q44 MA SAR cc 724 1O52', ea daee we 1,146 LOGO RES Saori 1, 4593 
LOSSEP a oo ear 382 1945 r.soectchat. erator 711 LOSS RRS Ps 1, 220 LOGO © oak 1,459 
1930 a Salon aete ole 359 LO4GrES. Seem oe 832 105 4is s. peten, 1,268 LOGI tee. we. [4a Tin | = 
1040s erase tes. 362 GAT ee aor Rieter 912 VOD cena: 1,268 IS Ae eee 1, 423 
1O4b es. Javea 462 1948... Heese 978 JO5G netsh & 1,352 nN See Sarre oi 1,449 
ny Oe oni ee 578 1940 oe ade ciee 1,006 NOS ti vcetheee.ci 1,386 GGA Nee ore. Sex 1, 4934 
1948 2a. pet 665 LOST Sere. 2 1,029 OOS ni the estate 1,454 Ore 35 Aare 1,589 

1 Figures for years up to and including 1949 are as at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 2 New- 
foundland included from 1949. ’ Adjustment in coverage resulted in a net addition of approximately 23,000 
members. 4 Includes an addition of approximately 7,000 members resulting from improved coverage. 


Almost three quarters of all union members in Canada were in organizations affiliated 
with the Canadian Labour Congress (CLC); in most cases these unions were also affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. Another 
9.4 p.c. of the total union membership in 1965 was affiliated with the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions (CNTU). Unaffiliated international and national unions accounted 
for 12 p.c., while 3 p.c. was in independent local organizations. 


The 1965 union membership in Canada was higher by almost 96,000 than the previous 
year, a net gain of 6.4 p.c., and the highest percentage increase in any year since 1956. 
Among international unions operating in Canada, the largest increase was reported by the 
United Automobile and Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, with 
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a gain of 14,000 members over 1964. The United Steelworkers of America reported an 
increase of 8,000 and the International Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
an increase of 6,900. Membership increases of 4,300 and 4,200 were reported by the United 
Brotherhood of Woodworkers and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, respectively. Substantial increases were also 
reported by several federations of the CNTU. The National Federation of Services 
(Fédération Nationale des Services) increased its membership by 7,000 during the year, 
the Building Workers Federation (Fédération des Travailleurs en Batiments du Canada) 
by 5,200 and the Clothing Workers Federation (Fédération N ationale des Travailleurs de 
V’Industrie du Vétement) and the Metal Trades Federation (Fédération Nationale de la 
Métallurgie) each reported increases of 3,000; most of the increase in the Clothing Workers’ 
Federation resulted from its merger with the Leather and Shoe Workers’ Federation. 


The 1965 figures show an increase of 75,000 or 6.8 p.c. for the CLC and an increase of 
28,500 or 23.5 p.c. for the CNTU. While much of the change in congress-afhliated mem- 
bership reflected actual increases in the number of union members, it should be noted that 
some is accounted for by changes in affiliation; the affiliation with a congress of a formerly 
independent union, for instance, shows up as an increase in congress membership and a 
corresponding decrease in the membership of the independent unions. The figures for 
total union membership are not, however, affected by these internal shifts. 


Few unions registered decreases in membership between 1964 and 1965. The Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers reported a drop of 3,600 members, 
due mainly to its replacement by a CNTU-affiliated union as bargaining agent for em- 
ployees of the Montreal Transportation Commission and the Provincial Transport Com- 
pany. District 50, United Mine Workers of America reported 1,000 fewer members in 
1965, the Canadian Union of Public Employees membership was down by 1,250 and the 
National Council of Canadian Labour and the Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
both registered decreases of 900 members. 


The ten largest unions, listed below in order of their membership in 1965, made up 
36 p.c. of Canada’s union membership in 1965:— 


Relative Member- ‘Relative 


Position ship Position 
in 1965 Union and Affiliation in 1965 in 1964 
No. 
1. United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC)..............45 110,000 i 
2. Canadian Union of Public Employees (CLC).............c0cc cece 84, 800 2 
3. International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC).......... 77,500 3 
4. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) sea ecaies Caines shins eer ee eee t See eee. 64, 000 4 
5. International Woodworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC).......... 43, 600 6 
6. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men/and: Helpers:oftAmeries (Ind) 3: sag cccretin ction). ae cite iene ots tat 42,400 uf 
7. International Association of Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC).......... 41,200 5 
8. International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC). 38,000 8 
9. International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(ABIZCIO/ CL @) eee as: cleo te eae se oe ie eee ee ee 36,900 9 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
Oy oie tO AS 2 COTES AONE eer AME ys rch bE SRR Shean 32,100 10 


Affiliates of the CLC, with a total membership of 1,181,100, included 110 national and 
international unions and 162 directly chartered locals. International unions comprised 
84 p.c. of the total CLC membership and national unions, including directly chartered locals, 
for the remainder. There were 13 federations (with 640 locals) in the CNTU at the 
beginning of 1965. These, together with the 54 non-federated locals of the CNTU, com- 


prised a total membership of 150,100, an increase of 71 locals and 28,500 members over the 
1964 figure. 
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International unions with branches in both Canada and the United States had a total 
membership of 1,124,700 or 71 p.c. of the total. Of the 110 international unions active in 
Canada, 89 were affiliated with the AFL-CIO and the CLC; eight were affiliates of the 
AFL-CIO only, and three were affiliated with the CLC only; there were two unaffiliated 
railway unions and eight other unaffiliated unions. The membership of 52 national unions 
in 1965 stood at 389,700. CLC affiliates among these had 166,000 members, or 43 p.c. 
CNTU-affiliated unions had 37 p.c. of the total membership of national unions and there 
were 21 unaffiliated national unions with 81,200 members. 

CLC directly chartered locals numbered 162 with 19,100 members; the 54 non-federated 
locals of the CNTU had 7,500 members. The 138 independent local organizations covered 
by the survey had 47,600 members. 


27.—Union Membership, by Type of Union and Affiliation, as at January 1965 


Type and Affiliation Unions Locals Membership 
No. No. No. 

Vaternational Onions) pr. 1 cee ire a. sie Biomioniertie oh ances ans 110 4,680 1,124,744 
INE TGA OV KGH EO Wir rect6 Gc Shai Ae Srnec oie iat tars Mea teas Seeine 89 4,207 982,748 
CLG On Vg aise acs - ists aestctl- Pekar gee ae Mae eM ele Hise Sain(aieyeisie so od es 3 47 13,291 
VANTEC Cer OR ROOT] Si SOR Ra 5 INE A eet ee ree 8 12 17,555 
Unaffiliated alway brotherhoods FS AS nO aS reich cone GeO mae | 2 119 8,789 
Opiierunai bated: wnloOuss, cults caale eure stchtyek oe tisj els a. 0°8e.*,0i5s0re # Sees 8 295 102,358 

UNS LOTEAE: WUT Sete vce dais enaces Rains sreieie b gisrenesos o tbs ajaiele oie! otitstotaleisteletew ass 52 2,593 389, 746 
(Gib Ok hae oan eR ae iat eR 5 ea 18 1,592 165,984 
ONSEN; Seereyeme tras eto ts: ed ca arab ato estue se gast ehcp ovaics Mites oe; svesebeelatel et stotolatePototat 13 640 142,522 

MD Rrey AULT OGL PATOTIS veya ay casts barcietetens’s s\sraceges sim, eres striae are ie. sisiola’alelstyietetes eve"e 21 361 81,240 
inetd Chartered Local Onions 20... sence seis dies csstelens as gaesiye ers 216 216 26,655 
(OU GHESSAS cap © on Fa alae ened brs A rer el Ae | ed a 162 162 19,124 
CNTU Be bo dene e Os ar Beton One ier SOO Arad Teer eee a eae ees 54 54 7,531 
Independent Local Organizations..............0. 0.0000 c cece cence eee 138 138 47,613 
Grande Totalsye saF eects Meee oo ah of tides Seettanlacd 516 75,627 1,588,755 


A complete list of the individual international and national unions, with number of 
locals and membership in Canada, is carried in the annual Department of Labour publica- 
tion Labour Organizations in Canada, available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 
50 cents. 


Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on strikes and lockouts in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. Table 28 covers strikes and lockouts lasting ten man-days 
or more. The developments leading to work stoppages are often too complex to make it 
practicable to distinguish statistically between strikes on the one hand and lockouts on the 
other. However, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout is not often encountered. 

The number of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
stoppage, are not included. Duration of strikes and lockouts in terms of man-days is 
calculated by multiplying the number of workers involved in each work stoppage by the 
number of working days the stoppage was in progress. The duration in man-days of all 
work stoppages in a year is also shown as a percentage of estimated working time, based 
on the annual average of all non-agricultural paid workers in Canada. The data on 
duration of work stoppages in man-days are provided to facilitate comparison of work 
stoppages in terms of a common denominator. They are not intended as a measure of the 
loss of productive time to the economy. 
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28.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1964 with Totals for 1960-64 


Nortr. —Comparable statistics, except for 1961, are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books; 
the latter are available in the Department of Labour annual publication Strikes and Lockouts in Canada. 


: Strikes and Lockouts 
ae in Existence during Year 
Industry Beginning ; 
during Strikes and Workers Duration in 
Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
a No No. No No. 

A SPICTUILOURG trator or nee nae OG eG CO CART Ee 1 1 380 4,720 
| RS OSU PaO ie oe DORR OME Sale aE erie GLE adie: 5 5 1,162 12,150 
MIMS ae cota. ech bn or eae ar havac enue eee cee 11 12 6,560 69, 640 
IMC GA eStats ce Pees eae ee Oe TE RE a 4 5 Pay 63,680 
Mineral! fuels voc nc, 5 eee oer eke tec te Oe 7 7 3, 847 5,960 
Manufacturing 355.5... caot cccree eee ee ee 154 161 63,689 1,190,810 
Food. and beverages 3.5055. eee ects eee ee 14 14 1,090 6,420 
IRUDDERAp eden nat cece no meee citer in cronies 2 2 257 15,110 
DGC AS DON 3 Siiec tee Mae Ss Ss Re le 2 2 193 9, 880 
MVEXUILES x Se ard eae oe oe ee ee 7 7 1,474 3,730 
CLOUMINE Nee cess a coe Be eae ee Ee eee 5 5 583 11,140 
WoGds...ca0, cay iet.cieaye Rae eee Raa Set ee et & 11 12 5, 584 151,530 
Humiturerandeaxturesie ence eee oe Rete er eee 1 1 78 2,890 
PADOD sas acca en kde Se Oe ee 8 9 963 28,740 
Bringing andipublishinos amas: ccceoner bese 10 11 2,292 293,770 
Primary metals Axo... ak eh eee ee 10 10 5,097 34, 330 
Metaliabnicating.. Jee peeceeeen spore. 16 17 2,058 38,500 
Machiner ys sei cetes eis. ee ote 6 8 742 13,790 
Transportation equipment,.........2..-.isc.s+e0- 19 19 35, 876 458,730 
lectricall productss.. ace eee ee ee 20 20 4,007 93, 920 
Non-metallic mineral products................... 10 10 1,564 10,580 
Petroleum and coal products.........../......... 1 2 257 1,070 
Chemicaliproductssiet Renee oe eee eee If 7 1,199 6,990 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...................... 5 5 375 3,690 
Cons Cruchlonn sca scat siaeit eee cso cee, Me 80 81 10,181 91,890 
Transportation and Utilities....................... 33 34 8,558 58,470 
Transportation. -ceeaconk Lisle ee ae 28 28 8,259 56, 430 
OLOLACE eee ae agatoxin ae sorta: SMe eennstal nace ee. 1 1 109 600 
Commimnrearion Gite eee ee ee 2 2 109 270 
POWER cas And Watery «2. cee ene ene 2 2 3 81 1,170 
Trades as hosteet pa ieve cae csiostanize -7 eee 28 33 5,173 116,570 
Finance) (eine ee eae 1 1 13 50 
SOrvaee asus aeicltees eeee T a 10 il 2,728 16,120 
Miducationirj.cacersctose cance. oe ee eee ee 2 2 1,053 11,130 
Health rand! weltare are piece nec eeneen ee 1 2 1, 443 1,730 
Services joybusinessinn ap memteah eet cotae eter ae 1 1 5 120 
Personal servi ceseeeprieer ciao ente 4 4 200 3,020 
Miscellaneous services), Anca oacaen eee 2 2 27 120 
Public Administration (local)...................... 4 4 2,091 20,130 
Totals... cee 1964 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 
1963 318 332 83,428 917,140 
1962 290 311 74,332 1,417,900 
1961 272 287 97,959 1,335,089 
1960 268 274 49,408 738, 700 


Section 9.—Canada and the International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison between the Government 
of Canada and the International Labour Organization. The ILO was established in 1919, 
in association with the League of Nations under the Treaties of Peace, with the object of 
improving labour and social conditions throughout the world by international negotiations, 
legislative action and other means. Under an agreement approved by the General Gon- 
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ference of the International Labour Organization and by the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1946, the Organization became a specialized agency of the United N ations, 
although it retained its autonomy. 


The ILO is an association of 114 Member States, financed by their governments and 
democratically controlled by representatives of those governments and of their organized 
employers and workers. It is comprised of three main organs—the Governing Body, the 
International Labour Conference, and the International Labour Office. 


The Governing Body consists of 48 members—24 government representatives, 12 
employers’ representatives and 12 workers’ representatives. Of the government seats, 
each of the 10 Member States of chief industrial importance (of which Canada is one) 
holds a permanent place and the other 14 government representatives are elected trien- 
nially by the Conference. The worker and employer members are elected by their groups 
every three years at the same Conference. The Governing Body, which usually meets 
three times a year, supervises the work of the International Labour Office and co-ordinates 
the programs of the various conferences and committees, in addition to framing the budget 
and approving the agendas of the conferences and meetings. One main subject being 
discussed by the Governing Body in 1965 is the modernization of ILO programs and 
structure required to meet current world problems. Canada’s government representative 
on the Governing Body is the Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada; there are also elected 
employer and worker representatives from Canada on the Governing Body. 


The International Labour Conference is a world assembly for the discussion of labour 
and social problems. It meets annually and is attended by four delegates from each 
Member State (two representing the government, one representing the employers and one 
representing the workers) accompanied by technical advisers. The Conference formulates 
international standards concerning working and living conditions in the form of Conven- 
tions (which are subject to ratification by the Member States concerned) and Recommenda- 
tions (which are guides for framing legislation and regulations). Canada is represented at 
each annual conference and most of the special meetings, and accounts of the discussions 
and decisions are regularly published in the Labour Gazette. 


There have been 49 sessions of the International Labour Conference up to 1965, at 
which 124 Conventions and 125 Recommendations have been adopted. Canada has ratified 
21 of these Conventions, of which 12 concern maritime and dock labour. The most recent 
Convention to be ratified by Canada was No. 111 prohibiting discrimination in employment 
and occupation. As 1965 is International Co-operation Year, an intensive study is being 
made of the whole range of Conventions in co-operation with the provinces, to ascertain 
the possibility of ratifying some others. The Department of Labour is responsible for 
forwarding to the ILO annual reports on ratified Conventions as well as periodic reports 
on many other industrial and social matters. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the ILO, and as 
a world research and information centre and publishing house on subjects concerned with 
working and living conditions. In the operational field it assists Member States by fur- 
nishing experts on manpower training and other types of technical assistance. The ILO 
maintains branch offices in all parts of the world; the Canada Branch is located at 202 
Queen Street, Ottawa. 


Ten tripartite industrial committees have been established to deal with problems of 
important world industries. By the holding of regional and special technical conferences, 
and by technical assistance to aid under-developed countries in such fields as co-operatives, 
social security, vocational training, productivity techniques and employment service organi- 
zation, the ILO aids in the development of improved economic and social conditions in 
these areas. The ILO also administers numerous technical aid projects in developing 
countries on behalf of the United Nations Special Fund and the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance (see also pp. 165-166). 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


The physiographic and population characteristics of Canada present unusual difficul- 
ties from the standpoint of transportation. The country extends 4,000 miles from east to 
west and its main topographic barriers run in a north-south direction, so that sections of 
the country are cut off from one another by such water barriers as Cabot Strait and the 
Strait of Belle Isle separating the Island of Newfoundland from the mainland; by rough, 
rocky forest terrain such as the New Brunswick—Quebec border region and the areas north 
of Lakes Huron and Superior dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from 
the agricultural areas of the Prairie Provinces; and by the mountain barriers between 
the prairies and the Pacific Coast. Unevenly distributed along a narrow southern strip 
of Canada’s vast area is its relatively small population of 19,571,000 (estimate of June 1, 
1965). To such a country, with a population so dispersed and producing for export as 
well as for consumption in distant parts of the country itself, efficient and economical 
transportation facilities are necessities of existence. 

A special article giving some idea of the competitive problems that have faced the 
major agencies of transport during recent years of economic and technological change 
appears in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 753-758. Also, a special article on operational and 
technological changes in rail transport appears in the 1965 edition at pp. 755-761. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government’s control and regulation of transportation reflect to a con- 
siderable extent conditions that date back to the period when the railways possessed a 
virtual monopoly of transportation within the country. Although federal regulation was 
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a direct outcome of such particular matters as the prevention of unjust discrimination in 
rates and charges resulting from monopoly conditions in the industry and the safety of 
transportation facilities and operating practices, yet the railways have been so involved 
in the public interest that their regulation has been extended to become the most compre- 
hensive of any industry in Canada. 


In the meantime, conditions in the transportation industry have been drastically 
altered by the increasing competition arising from the advance of highway, air and pipeline 
transportation and a large part of the present competition between common carriers has 
become a permanent feature of the transportation industry. In these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that regulations, which under monopoly conditions were not onerous to the 
railways or were purely nominal in their effect, are now alleged to have become increasingly 
restrictive and hampering under highly competitive conditions. Regulatory authorities 
are therefore faced with the problem of piecemeal revision of their regulations—retaining 
those where railway monopoly or near-monopoly conditions still make them necessary in 
the public interest, and relaxing those where competition can be relied on to protect the 
public in order to enable the railways to meet this competition more effectively. The 
emphasis has shifted from the regulation of monopoly to maintaining a balance between the 
several competing modes of transport. 


The federal Department of Transport and the Crown agencies reporting to Parliament 
through the Minister of Transport have jurisdiction over railways, canals, harbours, ship- 
ping and civil aviation (see p. 128). Road and highway development is mainly under 
provincial or municipal control or supervision. Jurisdiction over interprovincial and inter- 
national highway transport rests with the Federal Government, but the Motor Vehicle 
Transport Act, 1954 gives to all provinces, at their option, the authority to apply to inter- 
provincial and international highway transport the same regulations respecting certificates 
of public convenience and necessity and rates as they apply to undertakings operating 
entirely within the province. This Act has since been proclaimed in all provinces except 
Newfoundland. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada was created and initially named the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada by the Railway Act, 1903, and was given its present name by the 
Transport Act, 1938. It was organized on Feb. 1, 1904 and succeeded to all the powers 
and duties of its predecessor, the Railway Committee of the Privy Council. The Board, 
now consisting of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief Commissioner, an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and three Commissioners, has extensive regulative and administrative 
powers and is also a statutory court of record, so constituted by the Railway Act and 
recognized as such by other courts. The finding or determination of the Board upon any 
question of fact within its jurisdiction is binding and conclusive and no order or decision 
may be questioned or reviewed except on appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada upon 
a question of law or a question of jurisdiction with leave of a judge of that Court, or by 
the Governor in Council.* 

The Board has jurisdiction under more than a score of Acts of Parliament, including 
jurisdiction, under the Railway Act and the Transport Act, over transportation by railway 
and by inland water, and over communication by telephone and telegraph. 


Under the Railway Act its jurisdiction is, stated generally, in respect of construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways that are subject to the legislative authority of the 


* The Board’s judgments are reported in Canadian Railway Cases and Canadian Railway and Transport Cases, 
and its judgments, orders, rulings and regulations are published by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, in what is known 
as J.0.R. & R. 
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Parliament of Canada, including matters of engineering, location of lines, crossings and 
crossing protection, safety of train operation, operating rules, investigation of accidents, 
accommodation for traffic and facilities for service, abandonment of operation, freight and 
passenger rates, and uniformity of railway accounting. ‘The Board also has certain juris- 
diction over telephones and telegraphs, including regulation of the telephone tolls of 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, the British Columbia Telephone Company, 
the Bonaventure and Gaspe Telephone Company and the Yellowknife Telephone Company, 
and over tolls for express traffic and for the use of international bridges and tunnels. 


Regulation of railway freight and passenger rates is one of the Board’s principal 
tasks. Except for certain statutory rates, it has power ‘‘to fix, determine and enforce 
just and reasonable rates, and to change and alter rates as changing conditions or cost of 
transportation may from time to time require’; it may disallow any tariff that it considers 
to be unjust or unreasonable or contrary to any provision of the Railway Act; it may 
prescribe other tolls in lieu of the tolls disallowed, or require the railway company to 
substitute a tariff satisfactory to the Board. During the past decade there has been a 
succession of applications for authority to make general freight rate increases and general 
telephone rate increases. 


Under the Transport Act, the Board entertains applications for licences for ships to 
transport goods or passengers for hire or reward between places in Canada on the Great 
Lakes and the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers, except goods in bulk on waters other than 
the Mackenzie River. Before granting a licence, the Board must be satisfied that public 
convenience and necessity require such transport. The Board also has regulative powers 
over tolls for such transport. 


A review of transport regulation was undertaken by the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation, under the chairmanship of the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, which held extensive 
hearings in 1949-50 and issued its Report in 1951 (see 1952-53 Year Book, p. 741). Certain 
of its recommendations were incorporated into the Railway Act by amendments made in 
1951 (see 1962 Year Book, p. 760). 


A Royal Commission was appointed May 13, 1959 with the Hon. C. P. McTague 
named’ as chairman (later succeeded by M. A. MacPherson) to inquire into the railway 
rate structure and other matters affecting transportation. Its findings were published in 
three volumes, which appeared between March 1961 and July 1962. Pending the results of 
this inquiry, the enactment of the Freight Rates Reduction Act, 1959 and later amendments 
gave some relief to shippers by providing the finances necessary to permit the reduction of 
freight rates and the payment of compensation to the railways for maintenance of their 
rates on freight traffic at the reduced levels (see 1963-64 Year Book, pp. 752-753). Legisla- 
tion based on the findings of the MacPherson Royal Commission was still before the House 
of Commons in December 1965. 


The Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in September 
1944 by amendment to the Aeronautics Act. Subsequent amendments to the Act were 
made in 1945, 1950 and 1952. The Board has three members including the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman and the staff is comprised of a Senior Adviser; a Legal Branch; an Operations 
Branch which includes a Traffic Division, an Operations Analyst, an International Relations 
Division, and a Licensing and Inspection Division; an Economics and Accounting Branch 
which includes an Economics Division, an Audit Division and a Financial Analyst; and a 
Secretary’s Branch which includes an Administrative Division. 
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The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air services in 
Canada and is also required to advise the Minister of Transport in the exercise of his duties 
and powers in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates to 
Canadian air services within Canada and abroad and to foreign air services operating into 
and out of Canada. It involves the licensing of all such services and the subsequent, 
regulation of the licensees in respect of their economic operation and the provision of service 
to the public. As provided by the Act, the Board issues Regulations, approved by the 
Governor in Council, dealing with the classification of air carriers and commercial air 
services, applications for licences to operate commercial air services, accounts, records and 
reports, ownership, transfers, consolidations, mergers and leases of commercial air services, 
traffic tolls and tariffs, and other related matters. Detailed regulatory instructions are 
issued by the Board in the form of General Orders and Rules relating to all air services or 
groups of air services; Board Orders relating to individual air services; and Circulars for 
general guidance and information. The Board continues to work toward the consolidation 
of its over-all regulations and the procedures governing applications for licence are being 
examined for improved processing methods. 

The Board takes an active part in the work of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation and, when appropriate, undertakes bilateral negotiations for the exchange of traffic 
rights. At present, Air Canada, Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited and TransAir Limited 
are Canada’s designated international scheduled carriers although the latter does not 
operate as such. 


The Canadian Maritime Commission.—The Canadian Maritime Commission was 
established by Act of Parliament in 1947 (RSC 1952, c. 38) as a separate department of the 
Government reporting to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. It is the function 
of the Commission to “consider and recommend to the Minister from time to time such 
policies and measures as it considers necessary for the operation, maintenance, manning 
and development of a merchant marine and a ship-building and ship-repairing industry 
commensurate with Canadian maritime needs”. The Commission is authorized to examine 
into, ascertain and keep records of all phases of ship operation and to ‘administer, in 
accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steamship subventions voted 
by Parliament’. 

The Commission administers the Ship Construction Assistance Regulations enacted by 
Order in Council PC 1961-1290 of Sept. 8, 1961, as amended. The Regulations authorize 
the payment of direct subsidies for the construction of commercial ships and fishing vessels 
in Canadian shipyards. The Commission also administers the Canadian Vessel Construc- 
tion Assistance Act (RSC 1952, c. 43) which allows shipowners to benefit from accelerated 
depreciation and, under given circumstances, from tax relief. 

Subsidies are paid by the Federal Government for the maintenance of essential steam- 
ship services; the services and the amounts paid for the years ended Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965 
are given on pp. 808-809. 


The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Act (SC 1959, c. 46) pro- 
claimed Noy. 1, 1959, provided for the establishment of a five-member Board charged 
with the duty of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. In the performance 
of this function, the Board is responsible for the regulation of the construction and opera- 
tion of the oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
the tolls charged for transmission by oil and gas pipeline, the export and import of gas and 
the export of electric power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is 
transmitted. The functions and operations of the Board are covered in the Domestic 
Trade and Prices Chapter of this volume, Part II, Section 4. 
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PART II.—RAIL TRANSPORT* 
Section 1.—Railwayst 


Since Confederation the railways of Canada have been the principal transport facility 
throughout, and beyond, the nation. The two great transcontinental systems, supple- 
mented by a major north-south line on the West Coast and a number of regional independ- 
ent railways, are the only carriers able to transport large volumes of freight at low cost in 
all weather by continuous passage over Canadian transcontinental routes. 


The two national railway companies control a wide variety of Canadian and inter- 
national transport and communications services. The government-owned Canadian 
National Railway System is the country’s largest public utility and operates the greatest 
length of trackage in Canada. It is the only railway serving all ten provinces and has com- 
pleted a branch line to serve the Great Slave Lake area of the Northwest Territories. In 
addition, it operates a highway service, a fleet of coastal steamships, an extensive express 
service, a chain of large hotels and resorts, and a scheduled air service connecting all major 
cities across the country and Canadian with other North American and European points. 
The Canadian National, jointly with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, operates a 
national telecommunications system that employs modern microwave, high-speed teletype 
and private wire networks, telex, data and weather facsimile transmission and movement of 
telegrams to any point in the world. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is a joint- 
stock corporation also operating a transcontinental railway, an express service, a domestic 
truck and bus network, a fleet of inland, coastal and ocean-going vessels, a chain of year- 
round and resort hotels, a domestic airline servicing points in British Columbia, Alberta 
and Yukon Territory, a transpacific airline service to the Orient and the Antipodes, air 
services to Mexico, Peru, Chile and Argentina, a transpolar air route connecting Vancouver 
and Amsterdam, a transatlantic service to Portugal, Spain and Italy, and a limited (one 
flight daily) transcontinental air service between Vancouver and Montreal. 


The Pacific Great Eastern Railway, owned by the British Columbia Government, 
operates over a 789.5-mile route from North Vancouver to Fort St. John in the Peace River 
area of northeastern British Columbia, with a branch line from Chetwynd to Dawson 
Creek. The completion in 1958 of the northern section of this line opened up to develop- 
ment the vast interior of the province and brought to an end the largest railway construc- 
tion job undertaken in North America for two decades. The PGE was the first railway on 
the Continent to be operated entirely by means of radio communication. Several northern 
extensions of this line are under construction or are in the planning stage. 


Subsection 1.—Milage and Equipment 


Construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the short link of 
14.5 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—but only 66 miles were in operation by 
1850. The first great period of construction was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk and 
the Great Western Railways were built as well as numerous smaller lines. The building 
of the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific railways contributed to another period of 
rapid expansion in the 1870’s and 1880’s. In the last period of extensive railway building 
(1900-17), the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern 
Railways were constructed. 


There has been little change in total track milage since the 1920’s. The milage peak 
was reached in 1959 and there has since been a gradual decline, new construction being 
more than offset by abandonment of unprofitable lines. In recent years, the development 
of a number of large projects in districts far removed from transport facilities and the 
opening up of the Northwest Territories have necessitated the building of branch lines. 
Those completed up to 1956 are listed in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 815, and those completed 


* The statistical data in this Part were revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: more detailed information is given in the annual reports of the Division. 

ak ae article on operational and technological changes in rail transport appears in the 1965 Year Book at 
pp. 755-761. 
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from that year to 1963 are mentioned in subsequent editions. During 1964, the CNR 
completed construction of the 430-mile Great Slave Lake Railway which extends 377 miles 
from Roma, near Grimshaw, in Alberta to Hay River in the Northwest Territories with a 
53-mile branch line to Pine Point mines. Also completed by the CNR was a 15-mile line 
from Nepisiquit Junction to the property of Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation 
in New Brunswick. In October 1965, announcement was made of the construction of a 
100-mile railway in northwestern Alberta, extending northwesterly from a point on the 
CNR main line west of Hinton to the rich resources area of Smoky River. Construction 
will be financed by an Alberta Crown corporation but supervised by the CNR. The line 
will be completed by the end of 1967 and will be leased to the CNR for operation on a 
tonnage-rental basis. The 78-mile Fort St. James extension of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway in British Columbia was nearing completion in late 1965 and an additional 64-mile 
extension to Takla Lake was in the survey stage; surveying was completed on a 21-mile 
extension from Kennedy to Morfee Lake and on a 50-mile extension from Fort St. John to 
Beaton River, the latter being the first step of a projected 200-mile line running northwest 
to Fort Nelson. 


1.—Railway Track Milage Operated, 1900-64 


Norre.—Figures of total milage of first main track operated for 1835-1909 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 546; 
for 1911-14 in the 1954 edition, p. 786; for 1916-24 in the 1955 edition, p. 830; and for 1926-49 in the 1956 edition, p. 792. 


Frrst Marn Track Miace Track Mmace sy AREA AND TYPE 
Miles 
Year in Area and Type of Track 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Operation 
No No No. No No 
First Main— 
Newfoundland: .........-0.-.s00-: 933 935 934 934 


Prince Edward Island............ 279 279 279 279 


Nova Scotia...... 1,298 1,270 1,315 1,314 
New Brunswick. . 1,783 1,782 1,771 1,760 
Quebec: seer ek claws co metre ete 5, 224 5,349 5,361 5,163 
On TariOn esac oe sspears sree 10,188 10,137 10,117 10,073 
Manitobate sinc: ssene-+ -7ano. eae 4,954 4,897 4,860 4,858 
SHskatche want pen cies ate teeicn ress 8,606 8,588 8,577 8,566 
PMD Orta cr tcoitdce dees sine Ge caiaa 5, 689 5, 683 5, 683 5, 682 
British. Golumbia. gone. cette 4,338 4,337 4,329 4,329 
NWukon Rerritonrys sconcnseeses 3 58 58 58 58 
Wmited: States eter cians Janae dace. 339 339 339 339 

Totals, Firstp/Mainve... «= srs - 43,689 43,654 48 , 623 43,355 


Second main.. 2,150 2,081 2,016 2,010 
ine ere woe eee he Other main... 48 48 56 
nite ae Ce eae mee Industrial.......... 1,262 1, 266 1,265 1,281 
(OGTR 43 689 Yard and sidings 11, 633 11,710 11,551 11,541 
LOOZ Sewers See eevee cies: 43, 654 
OOS seis sists isteleasio.s aia, soms' 43, 623 
LOCA Me OTe Fe dete 43,355 Grand Totals?................- 58, 782 58,759 58, 511 58, 243 

1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 2 Excludes joint track amounting to 53 miles in 1961, 55 miles in 1962, 


61 miles in 1963 and 58 miles in 1964. 


Rolling-Stock.—Table 2 shows the numbers of the various types of freight and pas- 
senger equipment in operation in 1959 and in 1964, revealing a generally downward trend 
over the period; however, these figures do not reflect the offsetting trend toward larger, 
more efficient cars and locomotives or the steady improvement in speed of movement 
facilitated by modernized handling and terminal services. Each year hundreds of units, 
particularly freight cars, are converted and modified to make them suitable for specific 
types of traffic or are replaced by special-purpose equipment designed for distinctive hauling 
jobs. The average capacity of all freight cars was 53.3 tons in 1964 compared with 51.1 
tonsin 1959. Also, although the number of diesel-electric lomotives in service has remained 
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fairly static over this period, it should be noted than an extensive program of power up- 


grading has been followed by the railway companies. 


The combined tractive effort (the 


force exerted by powered equipment measured at the rim of the driving wheels) of all 
locomotives in 1964 averaged 58,216 lb. as compared with 53,368 Ib. in 1959. 


2.—Railway Rolling-Stock in Operation as at Dec. 31, 1959 and 1964 


Type 1959 1964 Type 1959 
No. No. No. 
Locomotives.................00005 4,720 3,304 ||Freight Cars..................... 194,5 
Steam— FAUUOMLO DILG teaser eee ate V2 
Coal-burmings- eerie ceen setae 1,143 1 (Ballast Je See eae hd ea ee 3,1 
Oi-burning Pewee eee eee 371 — OXSEI dane eh Sede ee 114,1 
Diesel-electric.............000 00s ya ts) 3,281 TCL e SAAB Cees Sates Le Sect Een 1252 
LECTYIC Ae et eee eee 51 22 (Rondola® Meeks cee bt ee ee 20,4 
Hoppers. asd dire. nese 15,6 
Passenger Cars..................- 5,456 3,985 en Ma kin Ad eee AR nee Be A) 5,9 
Coach eaten NAR one 1, 409 1,037 Retriverator | dacnassesas onan 10,1 
Combination 182 131 COCK aw on eam cemeteries 5,0 
Colonist 96 46 DANK Peacercttns herent es ae ee 4 
ID Ui thane emo ueieaoan cet ete dae 159 EY MO ole a Mee ee een ae eee oe e 
Parlour 142 135 
Sleeping 919 645 
Baggage, express and postal...... 25300 1,721 ||Privately Owned Cars!.......... 4,8. 
Selfepropelledinn weet 128 LOOM AL at kecaereene sree ern ters cc teeters 4,8 
Others hs ae tes, eee ae eee 67 33 Other Pratt ook eee 


12 


1964 


179,854 
6, 907 
2,977 

103, 108 

12/755 
19,046 
16,981 
5,977 
7,555 
3,281 
526 
741 


5,632 
5, 484 
148 


1 Includes those of non-rail industrial firms such as oil, chemical and railway car leasing companies which furnish 


freight cars to, or on behalf of, any railway line. 


Subsection 2.—Passenger and Freight Traffic 


Table 3 shows passenger and freight statistics for all railways for the years 1960-64. 
A separate analysis of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National Railways is 


given at pp. 767-769. 


3.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Service and Revenue, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Passenger Service 

Revenue passenger-train miles!............, 000 34, 493 31,131 29,217 28, 239 28, 681 
Passenger-train car miles!................., ge 344, 996 311,912 296,950 285,942 308,941 
Passengers) carried2ssnec--sce eoniee: fon “a 19,497 18,784 19, 258 20, 636 22,915 
Passenger-miles. 5) 8. dee chee ae. oe & 2,263,795 | 1,960,591 2,018,842 | 2,069,565 2,681, 234 
Passenger-miles per mile of line............ No. 50, 212 43,631 45,048 46, 260 60,444 
Average receipts per passenger-mile........ cts. 3.05 ake 3.00 2.88 2.38 
Average receipts per passenger............. $ 3.55 3.26 Bien e) 2.89 2.78 
Average passenger journey................. miles 116 104 105 100 117 
Average passengers per train............... No. 66 63 69 73 94 
Passenger-train revenue per passenger-train 

MUG Feocee ee ee 3.46 nO 3.56 3.51 3.64 

Freight Service 

Revenue freight-train miles................ 63, 887 60,598 60,308 62,639 66,785 
Revenue freight-train car miles? 3,249,824 | 3,234,586 | 3,256,175 3,465,076 3,768, 687 
Hreishtcarried4 ne seine 158, 466 153, 202 164,112 172,897 190, 160 
Krei@htiton-uniles:. nies. meaner cep epee 65,444,784 | 65,828,403 | 67,937,162 | 75,796,023 | 85,032,999 
Freight ton-miles per mile of line.......... “ 1,451 1, 464 1,516 1,694 1,917 
Freight receipts per ton per mile........... cts. 1.52 1.54 1.50 1.41 1,37 
Receipts per ton hauled.................... $ 6.26 6.62 6.34 6.21 mews 
Average length of freight haul............. miles 413 430 422 441 448 
Average train load, revenue tons........... No. 1,024 1,086 Lye 1,210 1,273 
Average load per loaded ear mile.......... tons 33.11 33.79 34.71 36.81 37.92 
Revenue per freight-train mile............. $ 15.54 16.72 16.91 17.04 17.51 


1 Includes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 


miles but excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 


one railway; see Table 4 for details of freight carried. 


2 Duplications included. 


3 Includes caboose 


4 Excludes traffic handled by more than 
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The total tonnage of revenue freight carried (including national loadings and receipts 
from United States rail connections) was 10.5 p.c. higher in 1964 than in 1963. All the 
main commodity groups showed increases over the previous year. Of the 189,696,385 tons 
carried in 1964 (excluding freight handled by more than one railway and in intermediate 
switching), mine products accounted for 39.7 p.c., manufactures and miscellaneous products 
for 30.8 p.c., agricultural products 18.8 p.c., forest products 9.3 p.c., animal products 0.9 
p.c., and less-than-carload freight for 0.5 p.c.; in 1963 the proportions were 41.8 p.c., 30.3 
p.c., 17.1 p.c., 9.3 p.c., 0.9 p.c. and 0.6 p.c., respectively. 


4.—Commodities Hauled as Freight by Railways, 1960-64 


Norz.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more railways is 
counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National Railways, but 
the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the Canadian sections of 


United States railways. 


Commodity 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

tons tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products............... 26,666,459 28,012,441 25,177,337 29,303,974 35,686,429 
Wiles tivees soe lerrec anh. worn erent 13, 293 , 302 15, 155, 289 13,403,510 16,311, 535 21,154,965 
BW a ey ar een Poe Bese ieee Rae 1,186,626 982,668 935, 985 1,556, 288 1,229,384 
GHEE pOMAIN A «ve as ales ale heer nis espace Bete an 4,292, 962 4,308, 532 3,600,003 3, 833, 2938 4,088, 838 
LONI MWC s me aa eicpagein anemic 1,639,965 1,480,964 1,504, 838 1,545, 738 1,859, 599 
Other mill products: eaeses. veces. 1,659,275 1,697,726 1,489, 866 1,593,722 2,253, 443 
Other agricultural products.......... 4,594,329 4,387, 262 4,243,135 4, 463, 398 5,100, 200 
Aninial Products...2...ce0e.02: see +c 1,695,451 1,619, 212 1,508,284 1,529,037 1,664,139 
DSiry. esto Cherie Aterege tanya ereieeierred eikee Biel 430, 234 442,932 376,700 321, 688 362,705 

Meats and other edible packing-house 
DEOGUCKS er eee oe ne eee cahe 781,520 643, 429 616, 458 694, 946 693, 787 
Other animal products............... 483, 697 532, 851 515, 126 512, 403 607, 647 
Mine Productsts . ates 5. Shh oe 65,541,195 61,388, 644 68, 236, 842 71,828,970 75,242,381 
Coalvanthractte ro op arc stecrcn e. toaierorste 1,378,104 1,148, 868 1,011, 993 962, 083 790, 245 
Coal, bituminous, subbituminous, lig- 

MILO ences siasas Mncepic ass toe acer s 11, 259, 474 10, 461, 389 10,184,111 10,002,904 10, 449,727 
OKC. oP I eek: Sak 1,582,395 1,571,791 1,356, 092 1,394,295 1,764,196 
Ores and concentrates.............05 28, 386, 836 26, 287,337 32,251, 656 35,062,361 35, 069, 447 
Sand and gravel wpe, Mees aowe.aeas ae 6, 308, 623 5,793,376 6, 258, 480 6,513, 801 7,870,785 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken)..... 5,952,700 Dy 2o1e2D5 5,017, 049 5, 430, 004 5, 387,391 
Other mine products ae. 4..s0e. sae a: 10,673,063 10, 888, 628 12,157, 461 12, 463, 522 13,910,590 

Mores: Products \s0e2 7 eee ee 14,960,197 14,491,704 15,441,325 15,927,443 17,731,444 
Logs, posts, poles, piling and ties..... 2,592,553 2,127,041 2,660,613 2,701,234 2,952,676 
Cordwood and other firewood....... 16,077 11,595 11, 855 9,165 8,764 
Pulp wooden ssceweb rt en ewcetera mas 4,794,373 4,574, 296 4, 867,930 4,857,912 6,026, 932 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and ‘a 

cooperage material................ 6,411, 739 6, 443, 645 6, 653,521 6,982,751 7,284, 664 
Otieriforesti products sme ave ane 1,145, 455 1,335, 127 1, 247, 406 1,376,381 1,458, 408 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous.... 48,285,917 46,378,066 49,342,838 52, 062,773 58, 413, 648 
Gasoline and petroleum products..... 7,851,365 6, 887, 884 6, 962, 657 7,647,090 8, 124, 687 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural, ‘ 

TIO) aOR oie eS 3,986, 862 3,637,000 3,709, 8388 4,056,599 5,472,140 
Automobiles, trucks and parts....... 1,998,474 1,673, 124 2,003,748 2,142,845 2,278, 802 
ING@WSDINbe waaaec pies wei ets ek ee 4, 236, 852 4,397, 864 4,232,493 4,121,218 4,497,987 
WOOd Wptilias aac earansractan: cette eee oe 2,518, 188 2,688, 225 3,048,415 3,186,693 3,431,137 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous 27,694,176 27,093, 969 29,385, 687 30,908, 328 34, 608, 895 

Less-than-Carload Lots............. 1,312,915 1,190,250 1,223, 715 1,083,429 958,344 

Grand Totals............ 158,462,134 | 153,080,317 | 169,930,341 | 171,735,626 189, 696,385 


Railway Accidents.—Accidents shown in Table 5 include all those in which railway 
trains were involved and accidents on railway property; all passengers injured are included 
but, for employees, only those who were kept from work for at least three days during the 


a 
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10 days following the accident are recorded. The classification of accidents used in re- 
porting other DBS statistics treats collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor 
vehicle accidents. Therefore, care should be exercised when compiling total accidental 
deaths of all kinds or when comparing results of accidents of different kinds, such as train 
and motor vehicle. 


5.—Persons Killed or Injured on Railways, by Specified Cause, 1962-64 


1962 1963 1964 
Class of Person and Description of Accident 


Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 


ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM 
Movement or Trains, LOCOMOTIVES OR CARS 


No No No. No No No 
Class of Person— 

PASSO POLS Mo sre jars score eeressis Homecare ister OIRO — 106 2 157 8 138 
Eimiployees: pon soavoadee «vole kee cad atin steer 19 877 23 853 23 1,078 
EPOSPABSETS . spausts, staid aps uhoe ale erehias aaysue ale eee tenet 72 57 43 45 61 42 
INOn-trespasserssactachicwnes sete breelentte ace cone 161 414 158 517 159 493 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc................- 1 11 —_— 15 — 18 

OtAES isccips ats c.cts aepercaiteres tue ee 253 1,465 226 1,587 251 1,769 

Description of Accidents (Employees and 
Passengers only)— 

Coupling and tincoupling). 4.440) fae ee 1 50 — 40 — 45 
Collisions 2 ncaa. co ae ak Caen Oe _ 83 4 50 ll 79 
Derailments cae sanneta cinco emi naan aaa eee 1 30 3 82 1 18 
Locomotives or cars breaking down........... 1 7 — _ = 9 
Malling: fromm trainsior Gardin sae seston acenne 2 37 4 41 1 59 
Getting on or olitrains: aq. seed ieee ate 1 PAlal 7 231 2 284 
Struck by trains, ete. sop.....2 doce e0c eiseunpene 3 11 6 14 10 15 
Overhead and other obstruction.............-. — 18 — 16 — 9 
Otherjcausés 7: srs.catig co Woon heerra ee ae 10 536 1 536 6 698 

Totals yy. Mawes «ces iaiaiee dine ¢ oe NR 19 983 25 1,010 31 1,216 


Aut OTHER ACCIDENTS 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Class of Person— 
Stationmiendeenrrca go waco ee eae ieee 2 431 2 514 3 581 
SHopMen , :..5 dace astesn.c deme se ow aee ce cs oe 2 558 1 457 2 468 
AGho atin cong gos tig onoeason os co Orurn nap OUb 2 6 642 4 680 4 612 
Other employees... pete eee eon 4 359 3 261 1 393 
Passengers. :cm he cak oe eee aka nia —_ 64 —_ 55 _— 72 
OLAS y ements PPG ccs o GH COMES Tes SEIS Ese Ga | 6 62 1 39 2 77 


Totals. ..8.55.cesweme a oenone-tn tes 20 25116 il 25006 12 2,203 
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Subsection 3.—Finances 


The tables in this Subsection give information on capital liability and capital invest- 
ment, earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and government aid to all 
railways.* Financial statistics of government-owned railways are given separately and in 
detail in Subsection 4. A Uniform Classification of Accounts for common carriers became 
effective for the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways on Jan. 1, 1956, 
and for all other common carrier railways on Jan. 1, 1957. In transportation statistics a 
distinction is made between expenditures and expenses. In this Subsection, the term 
‘expenses’ is used as defined in the Uniform Classification of Accounts and refers to the 
expenses of furnishing rail transportation service and of operations incident thereto, includ- 
ing maintenance and depreciation of the plant used in such service. 


Capital Liability and Investment.—The capital liability of railways operating in 
Canada for the years 1955 to 1964 is shown in Table 6. The increase of $22,001,955 in 
1964 over 1963 compares with an increase in investment in road and equipment property 
of $813,602 as shown in Table 7. 


* Statistics for individual railways are given in DBS annual report Railway Transport, published in six parts 
(Catalogue Nos. 52-207—52-212). 


6.—Capital Liability of Railways, 1955-64 


Norz.—Figures from 1876 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1927-28 edition. 


(Exclusive of Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways) 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total! Year Stocks Funded Debt Total! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1955: 2,543, 465,586] 1,565,109,030| 4,108,574, 616] 1960....... 2,725, 827,684) 2,244,571, 812) 4,970,399, 496 
N9D6) cass «cg 2,572, 487,313) 1,612,706,551| 4,185,193, 864] 1961....... 2,748,537,919| 2,234,316, 735} 4,982,854, 654 
LOD Fe asieFs.. 2,565,559, 683) 1,764, 660,210} 4,330,219, 893] 1962....... 2,769,152, 492] 2,245,189,028) 5,014,341, 520 
1958.......) 2,646,659, 697] 1,953,114, 826] 4,599,774, 523] 1963....... 2,791,044,973] 2,188,556,139} 4,974,601, 112 
URE aes 2, 669,062,269} 2,122,675,213) 4,791,737, 482] 1964....... 2,815,148, 215) 2,181,454, 852) 4,996,603, 067 


1 Exclusive of approximately $40,000,000 railway debt in Newfoundland. 


7.—Capital Invested in Railway Road and Equipment Property, 1960-64 


Investment 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Lor TSR, ye a Ue eres te 113,587,736 72,244, 687 70,674, 769 125,463,519 74,388,731 
Mauipmentre toe eee Cr. 12,920,826 |Cr. 30,683,878 7,258,657 |Cr. 16,753,029 40,086, 021 
Generale... iit ence. iawe st Cr. 35,546 3,152,244 |Cr. 243,729 84,786 45,989 
Undistributed............... 6,742,707 40,971,544 12,905,861 |Cr. 2,626,787 |Cr. 7,538,650 
CNR non-rail property... 6,538, 741 15,506, 157 10,513, 908 3,771,974 7, 219,816 
CPR yee se AW: 122,830 25,492, 752 2,581,950 |Cr. 8,845,548 |Cr. 17,639,710 
Other “ “ S66 81,136 |Cr. 27,365 |Cr. 189,997 2,446,787 2,881,244 
MGtals. tee. occas: 107,374,071 85, 684, 597 90,595,558 106,168, 489 106,982,091 


Cumulative Investment to 
MPG BU ic aspire cieivies sletsh oie. 6,744, 706,342 | 6,830,390,939 | 6,920,986,497 | 7,027,154,986 7,134, 137,077 
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Revenues and Expenses.—Both operating revenues and expenses of railways oper- 
ating in Canada reached peak levels in 1964. Increases over 1963 amounted to 9.4 p.c. 
and 8.0 p.c., respectively, and because the increase was greater in revenues than in expenses 
an improvement in net earnings resulted. Accelerated economic activity throughout the 
country in 1964 was reflected in increased traffic and both freight-train revenue per freight- 
train mile and passenger-train revenue per passenger-train mile were the highest on record. 


8.— Operating Revenues and Expenses of Railways, 1955-64 


Nore.—Operating revenues and expenses from 1875 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning 
with the 1916-17 edition. 


Ratio of Per Mile of Line pio a Be ee 
Total Total VRetOSeE Revenue | Revenue 
Year Operating Operating y és ee per per 
Revenues Expenses Operating Operating Operating Onerstae Freight- | Passenger- 
Revenues Revenues | Expenses Revenues ae ae 
$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ $ 
15 Sreererere 1,198,351,601 | 1,048,564, 6811 87.50 26, 876 23,517 3,359 12:21 3.60 
LO5G Hevesi 1,300, 623,923 | 1,171,338,574 90.06 29,047 26,159 2,888 12.75 3.16 
LOST e esse: 1, 263,147,930 | 1,203,530, 146 95.28 28,171 26, 841 1,330 13.85 3.30 
1OG8ee tere 1,163,735, 417 | 1,132,277,504 97.30 25,766 25,070 696 14.51 ayalal 
195 9 citroats 1, 224,567,928 | 1,166, 306,724 95.24 27,093 25, 804 1,289 15.48 3.29 
LOGO: secnne 1,151, 655,456 | 1,109,470, 426 96.34 25,544 24,608 936 15.54 3.46 
1961 eee 1,156, 480,700 | 1,114, 432,525 96.36 25,736 24,800 936 16.72 3.32 
LOG Qinsectene 1,165, 296,722 | 1,119, 662,072 96.08 26,002 24,984 1,018 16.91 3.56 
LOGS Re caee 1,210, 209,799 | 1,149,530, 526 94.99 27,051 25, 695 1,356 17.04 SS! 
UGA racoisi ots 1,324, 422,492 | 1,241, 258,655 93.72 29,857 27, 982 1,875 Weta 3.64 


1 Excludes equipment rents, joint facility rents and tax accruals. 


Of the total operating expenses in 1964, amounting to $1,241,258,655, those connected 
with the transporting of persons and property, such as station, yard and terminal services 
and employees, wharves, fuel, etc., accounted for 37.7 p.c.; equipment maintenance 
accounted for 22.3 p.c.; road maintenance for 20.1 p.c.; rents and taxes for 6.8 p.c.; expenses 
connected with traffic soliciting, such as advertising and information, ticket and freight 
offices, etc., for 2.6 p.c.; and miscellaneous expenses, including incidentals, dining and 
buffet services, grain elevators, etc., for the remaining 10.5 p.c. These proportions have 
remained fairly constant in recent years. 


Employment, Salaries and Wages.—Rail employment in 1964 was slightly higher 
than in the preceding year but was still nearly 27 p.c. lower than the high point of 1956. 
Over the ten-year period 1955-64, employment dropped 13.5 p.c. but the average annual 
salary for the industry was 46.7 p.c. higher and total compensation paid was up 18.3 p.c. 
The 1964 increase in rail employment over 1963 is no doubt attributable to operational and 
trafic trends in the industry, which followed closely the course of other indicators of 
economic activity. Also, it should be noted that employee data for 1964 were based on a 
new Uniform Canadian Classification of Railway Employees in which a bi-monthly method 
of counting was introduced. This method tends to reduce the number of employees by 
from 2 p.c. to 3 p.c._ For details see DBS publication Railway Transport, Part VI (Cata- 
logue No. 52-212). 
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9.—Railway Employees and Their Earnings, 1955-64 


Note.—Figures include employees and wages for ‘outside’ operations amounting to from 3 to 6 p.e. of total 
employees and from 2 to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. Figures for 1912-39 are given in the 1941 Year Book, 
p. 551; for 1940-49 in the 1951 edition, p. 723; and for 1950-54 in the 1961 edition, p. 785. 


Ratio of Total 

Payroll (charged 

Total Average to operating expenses) 

Year Employees Salaries Salaries to— 
and Wages and Wages 

Operating | Operating 

Revenues | Expenses 
No. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
USOC ec. ae Meee abies sale ame ulels 195, 459 674, 875, 767 3, 453 50.2 57.4 
IRE eondcahohigann Gap Geanronean do apes ern, 215, 3241 780,135,918 3,623 50.6 55.9 
DEY (coiigin BAC IC Cs SORES AG AER EPA Fe 212, 4261 791,529,117 3,726 51.4 53.9 
LUE cheney a eget MaMOitotponkd Sinian.s oA ae 192, 8091 757,907, 896 3,931 52.7 54.3 
NOOO ar is aaah ai earcainctinte acu taate Suteramgach = 187, 9811 780,031,534 4,150 51.5 54.2 
OG O rereveca fogs sate.  vavts te falta before lie en ate caches coe alee 175, 5371 740,475, 804 4,218 52.0 54.2 
OS ee er 166, 0811 748,097,831 4,504 52.7 54.9 
TO G2 eRe rsa soheresye: site skeen ec tbosrecss Beene 162, 8611 747,301,214 4,589 51.4 53.7 
1 ey, A achs AM cao Aa Ce ican ei ek ee 156, 5271 756 , 862,741 4,835 50.4 53.1 
BOG Ae erecta cvarefoiaisiyacietese, Ar ieee ret cedke eee 157, 6431 798 , 537,454 5,065 49.1 52.3 


1 Includes employees engaged in communications, express cartage, highway transport (rail) and outside opera- 
tions. 


\ 


Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railway System* 


In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the Canadian National 
Railway System is given separate treatment in this Subsection. More detailed information 
than can be given here is obtainable from DBS annual report Canadian National Railways 
(Catalogue No. 52-201). 


Financial Statistics.—The original financial structure of the CNR and the steps 
taken through the Capital Revision Acts of 1937 and 1952 to alleviate the burden of interest 
debt undertaken by the company on its formation in 1923 are described in the 1955 Year 
Book, pp. 840-847. Briefly, the Capital Revision Act of 1937 wrote off all loans that had 
been made to cover deficits and also unpaid interest on loans, and certain loans made for 
the purpose of additions and betterments were converted to equity capital, relieving the 
CNR from paying fixed charges on this amount. Under the 1952 Capital Revision Act, 50 
p.c. of the company’s interest-bearing debt was changed to preferred stock on which, after 
settling income taxes, a dividend of 4 p.c. is paid on earnings. Also, for a term of ten years 
ended Jan. 1, 1962, the Railway was not obliged to pay interest on $100,000,000 of its long- 
term debt. The Government is authorized to buy additional preferred stock annually in 
amounts related to the company’s gross revenues. As a consequence, the proportion of 
total capitalization represented by equity capital in shareholders’ account was raised from 
34.5 p.c. at Dec. 31, 1951 to 67.2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, and the proportion of borrowed capital 
was correspondingly reduced. By the end of 1964, the proportion represented by equity 
capital in shareholders’ account was 50.5 p.c. 


*The Hudson Bay Railway, formerly managed and operated for the Federal Government by the CNR, was 
absorbed into the Canadian National Railway System on Jan. 1, 1958, to be operated in the same manner as other 
Canadian Government railway lines. Statistics of the Hudson Bay Railway are therefore included with CNR 
data for 1958 and subsequent years. 
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10.—Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1955-64 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt Government 
Capital Held by Public Loans and 
Appro- 
At Dec. 31— | Government | Capital B ahaleny a Total 
Siireholders’ | Held by | Rgderaland | Other | Assets 
Governments Accounts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

MUG echo pieteta 5.010 1,591, 902,624 4,511,150 861, 870, 899 34, 493, 192 199, 444, 622 2,692,222, 487 
TO5G asrse cece 1,616,270, 966 4,508,670 794, 482,906 25,086,606 | 353,664,828 2,794,013, 976 
LOD Teasteccenap ena 1,639, 451,306 4,505, 870 730,346,711 17,978, 788 623, 967, 851 3,016,250, 526 
I fee EERIE 1,704,387, 845 4,504, 208 1,024,710, 205 9,098,765 484,791,699 3, 227,492,717 
M959) oisteversaretorerersiene 1,723,909, 722 4,503,549 1,335,510, 205 5,548,765 | 345,684,052 3,415, 156, 293 
LOGO repress oe letsrstays 1,721,148, 162 4,499 284 1,677, 209, 478 3,098, 765 148,021,700 3, 553,972,389 
TOG Uieware nes pcnstel 1,744,673, 266 4,499,273 1, 670,653,176 2,423, 765 164,593, 150 3,586, 842, 630 
W962 Es oisicsiastaca’sreiars 1, 767,976,925 4,499, 261 1,630, 895, 308 2,423,765 209, 026,793 3,614, 822,052 
WGGS ir vehatevactercte eres 1,792,380, 188 4,485,785 1,378, 875,000 2,023,764 | 410,354,762 3,588,119, 499 
LOG r Lr raecietotere aie 1, 817,243, 906 4,345,185 | 1,367,811,500 2,023,764 | 410,354,762 3,601,779, 117 


In Table 11 the assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1963 
and 1964 are shown. 
11.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1963 and 1964 


nee as at the time of consolidation of the system (Dec. 31, 1922) are given in the 1963-64 Year Book, 
p. 3 


Account Dec. 31, 1963 | Dec. 31, 1964 Account Dee. 31, 1963 | Dec. 31, 1964 
$ $ $ $ 
Current Assets........... 211,534,650 | 226,809,161 |Investments—concl. 
Cashii ie eaeeeinee see 32,707,012 37,837,795 || Improvements on leased 
Special deposits......... 26,277 26,406 DLOPCLOV... geeks caste 1,381,965 1,384, 654 
Traffic accounts receiv- Non-rail property....... 135, 450 , 325 142,670,141 
ablex Be ities 3, 863, 192 3,254,405 || Investments in affiliated 
Agent and conductor COMPANIES... 00.00.cc.00. 291,010, 703 288 , 835,590 
One sacri cet 41,970, 274 48,109,500 || Other investments...... 3,576,549 4,464,431 
ther accounts receiv- 
able: concep meres ERT AH NAG ar ae allan EA ee See hee or eee 
Govemimontac Giada orking fund advances. 63, 6, 85! 
dustanide tart heecouat 8,513,517 27,025,904 Insuranceand otherfunds} 17,500,000 17,000,000 
Material and supplies... 62/990, 782 61,599,783 Other deferred assets... 9,989,523 10,365,515 
Interest and dividends Unadjusted Debits..... 32,532,487 29,154,737 
receivable............. 3, 420,813 4,010,276 Prepayments........... 2,464, 684 2,327,563 
Other current assets..... 19, 485,530 17,558, 258 Discount on funded debt 19, 489, 453 17,358,514 
Other unadjusted debits} 10,578,350 9,468,660 
Investments.............. 4,294, 232,739 |4,376,878, 642 —_ 
Road and equipment 
property ..ccce erase 3, 862,813,197 |3,939, 523,826 Totals see 4,566,552,643 | 4,660,954, 905 


The financial details presented in Table 12 are those of the entire Canadian National 
Railway System, including both Canadian and United States operations. Revenues and 
expenses include those of express and commercial communications throughout, and high- 
way transport (rail) operations from 1956. In conformity with the requirements of the 
Uniform Classification of Accounts, tax accruals and rents have been charged to operating 
expenses since Jan. 1, 1956. 
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12.— Total Revenue, Operating Expenses, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and Deficits of the 
Canadian National Railway System (Canadian and United States Operations), 1955-64 


rae org.—Figures for 1911-54 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Tneome 
Total Total 5 a : 
Year Operating | Operating | fo‘rixed | Charme’ | NetJngome | Cask Deficit 
Revenue Expenses Charges 
$ $ § $ $ j $ 
683,088,794 | 629,013,125 43,478,955 33,004,300 |Cr. 10,474,655 |Cr. 10,717,6893 
774, 800, 647 728, 008, 837 57,623,710 31,782,991 | “ 25,840,719 | “ 26,076,9513 
753,165,964 755, 214, 378 6,913,660 36,971,680 |Dr. 30,058,020 |Dr. 29,572,541 
704,947,410 719,211,865 |Dr. 4,779, 895 4675215206 |b, 301,131 nol. 591, 424 
740,165,041 741, 852, 260 8, 416, 237 52,918,886 | “ 44,502,649 | “ 43 , 588, 290 
Es en ee 693,141,106 | 705,818,310 1,504, 828 69,469,961 | “ 67,965,133 | “ 67,496,777 
SOG ot, ote colar oc 710,305,173 722,147,583 5,539,970 73,404,523 | “ 67,864,553 | “ 67,307,772 
LEE ans 2g Os ae 738 , 324,754 738 , 882, 680 23, 308, 683 74,443,482 | “ 51,134,799 | “ 48,919, 454 
Ss Sean Toe 762, 350, 334 752, 829, 782 36, 622,626 76,252,867 | “ 39,630,241 | “ 43,013,517 
UR earthen 822,483,679 | 811,471,248 37, 886, 007 74,673,809 | “ 36,787,802 | “ 38,725,904 


1 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 2 Contributed by or paid to the Government of Canada. 
8 Paid to the Government of Canada as a dividend on 4-p.c. preferred stock. 


Milage and Traffic.—At Dec. 31, 1964, the length of first main track owned by the 
Canadian National Railways (including electric lines and lines in the United States but 
excluding lines of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway controlled 
jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 24,365 miles. 


13.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian Nationa! Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1962-64 


Nors.—Includes electric lines. 


Milage and Traffic 1962 1963 1964 
ess lL, EL ESE Rs che te nd ne See miles 54,014, 281 54,679,182 58,135,511 
Passenger SOLVICOrc ae eskt wee. Ate es ee Ne, Os ss 18,096,980 17,079,631 18,348, 086 
Rreiolitiserv ice eth kee See Se oe cl. ee ve 34, 283,048 35,796,950 38, 240, 893 
Wionlaservicel. Seta crack cn eee ee gc 1,634, 258 1,802,601 1,546,532 
Passenger-Train Car Milage..................... miles 188, 256, 798 177,232,023: 195,491,301 
Coaches and combination (excl. work service)...“ 42,510,131 41,268,166 47,304, 522 
IMOtOMUNKiICAESs<2 Sic. cen Ue oe ote hs cde a 3,806,184 3, 877, 8807 3,952,648 
Parlour, sleeping and dining cars ae gs 48 550,070 49,022, 6607 64,319,706 
Baggage, mail, express, etC...........-..ecceeees ye 93,390, 413 83, 063,3177 79,914,425 
Freight-Train Car Milage....................... miles 1,827,405, 682 1, 965, 622, 8687 2,110,254, 847 
oad ed frei cht anew. Mawes «ch oe eee. ae < 1,111, 533, 850 1,181,953, 889 1, 265,929,716 
FUND CY ALOIL Ue es Mom arin s Settee Coe eee Se 680,796, 324 746, 854, 265 804, 111,089 
(ADOOSO ee ee en te ee 35,075, 508 36, 814,714r 40,214,042 
Work-Train Car Milage......................005- miles 2,804,515 2,869,321 2,651,373 
Passenger Traffic— 
Passengers carried (earning revenue)............ No. 12, 443,945 13,598, 961 15, 500, 649 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile... “ 1,044,192, 458 1,189,051, 239 1,613,350, 069 
Passenger-miles per mile of road................ ie 42,184 48,121 65,325 
Average passenger journey................+ee00: miles 83.9 87.4 104.1 
Average amount received per passenger.......... $ 2.76 oe art 3.34 
Average amount received per passenger-mile.... $ 0.03288 0.037307 0.03212 
Freight Traffic— 
Revenue freight carried... 00 00.-ca0sse0 css cee ex tons 78, 384, 773 84,078,393 92,632,736 
Revenue freight carried one mile............... fe 35,595, 425, 349 40,171, 173,489 44,516, 285,706 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road “ 1,438,003 1,625,733 1,802,487 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile 
OMTOAG Ais Raat hee eee COR CE etine 1, 458, 828 1,649, 226 1,821,400 
Average hauls, revenue freight...............005 miles 454.1 477.8 480.6 
Gross ton miles per freight train hour........... No. 52,085 56,561 59,034 
Breight revenue Per GON. 0.4.2 er'cuie «estes teeta $ 6.75 6.57 6.51 
Freight revenue per ton-mile..................0. $ 0.01487 0.013875 0.01355 
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Section 2.—Express Companies 


There are five express organizations operating in Canada. The Canadian Pacific 
Express exists as a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and the express 
business of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway, the Canadian National Railway 
System and the Northern Alberta Railways Company is handled by departments of the 
respective railways. The Railway Express Agency Incorporated of the United States 
operates mainly over the Canadian sections of U.S. rail lines. 


Express companies are organized under federal legislative authority. They are 
primarily engaged in the rapid transportation of package freight but their services also 
include custom brokerage, money orders, travellers cheques and other financial paper 
transactions. Recently, the major railways have introduced a unified service for handling 
small package express freight and less-than-carload-lot shipments, using the efficient facili- 
ties of their rail, piggyback and highway transport services to provide fast and competitive 
movement of goods. 

No statistics are available on the volume of express freight handled because much of it 
consists of parcels and small lots which cannot be classified. Table 14 shows the milages 
operated by and the financial statistics of the express agencies for 1960-64, with figures by 
company for 1964. 


14.—Summary Statistics of Express Companies, 1960-64 


a Nore.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-28 
edition. 


Milages Gr * Net 
OSs Operating Express : 
Year or Company ay ss Earnings Expenses? Privileges® i evens 3 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Wee cm co Beer ehaave mialeia’eivie: > ocoreyers alt melee 62,154 84, 986, 847 61, 123,030 23,242,445 621,372 
EI hs cesca le Soar Moe tacos. 0 a 65,523 81,098, 805 62,674, 794 17,875,713 548, 298 
Doe 2 Ae eA CG nA Sent ree 70,985 83, 877, 337 64,086, 906 19,041,953 748,478 
SES es steele rota visloles 74,2934 | 79,031,998 62,127,111 16,167,039 737 , 857 
BES OL CIO COE OO COATED ara mer 76,025 81, 728,007 64,918, 242 16,162,703 647,062 
1964 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rly. 322 66,814 50,841 22,800 |Dr. 6,827 
Canadian National Express............ 56,742 45,808, 494 36,663, 496 8,651, 953 493,045 
Canadian Pacific Express.............- 16,717 29, 860,007 23,588,589 6,124,418 147,000 
Northern Alberta Railways..........- 928 317, 889 194, 249 123,640 —_ 
Railway Express Agency, Inc.........- 1,316 5,674,803 4,421,067 1,239, 892 13, 844 
1 Over railways, boat lines, motor carrier and aircraft routes. 2 Includes tax accruals from 1956 in accord- 
ance with the Uniform Classification of Accounts adopted Jan. 1, 1956. 3 Amounts paid by express companies 
to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting express matter. 4 Excludes an estimated 


10,040 airline miles over which express services are provided. 


Business transacted by express companies in financial paper is showing a downward 
trend, declining from $146,029,950 in 1960 to $134,895,194 in 1964. The 1964 total was 
made up of: domestic and foreign money orders, $106,997,022; C.O.D. cheques, $17,639,941; 
travellers cheques, $10,214,133; and telegraphic transfers, $44,098. The major decrease 
was shown in the amount of money orders issued. 


The number of persons employed by express companies has also decreased over the 
five-year period. Employment (full-time and part-time) was provided for 7,346 persons 
in 1964, to whom $32,398,891 was paid in salaries and wages; this compared with 10,733 
employees in 1960, receiving $40,206,239 in salaries and wages. Commissions paid 
dropped from $2,736,817 to $2,233,255 over the same period. 
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Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada might 
be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through sparsely settled 
districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal and provincial 
governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of assistance. The form of 
aid was usually a bonus of a fixed amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in the 
early days, grants of land were also made other than for right-of-way. As the country 
developed, objections to the land-grant method became increasingly apparent and aid 
was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile of line, a loan or a 
subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of debenture issues were given in 
a later period and, since the formation of the Canadian National Railways, all debenture 
issues of that System, except those for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. 


During the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments guaranteed 
the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in the Canadian National 
Railway System. These bonds as they mature or are called are paid off by the Canadian 
National Railways, in large measure through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with 
Federal Government guarantee. Railway bonds guaranteed by the Government of 
Canada at Dec. 31, 1964 amounted to $1,367,811,500. 


For some years the Federal Government has been assisting shippers by bearing a 
portion of rail transportation costs on certain types of traffic moving between and within 
specific areas of Canada. Reimbursement to the railways for diminution of revenue result- 
ing from these reductions has been provided through four principal plans: the Freight 
Rates Reduction Act (SC 1959, c. 27), which reduces for shippers, on certain classes of 
traffic, the full effect of the last freight rate increase authorized by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada in 1958; the East-West Bridge Subsidy, which provides reduced 
rates to shippers on certain traffic moving between Eastern and Western Canada; the 
Maritime Freight Rates Act (RSC 1952, c. 174), which reduces rates to shippers on traffic 
moving within and out of the Atlantic Provinces ; and interim payments related to recom- 
mendations of the MacPherson Royal Commission. (See also p. 758.) 


PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORT* 


Highways and motor vehicles are herein treated as related features of transportation. 
An introductory Section summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor vehicles and 
motor traffic. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulationst 


Norr.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations in force in each prov- 
ince and territory; only the more important general information is given. The source of information for detailed 
regulations for each province and territory is given at pp. 773-774. 


The registration of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle traffic lies 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. Regu- 
lations common to all provinces and territories are summarized as follows. 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age, 
usually 16 years (17 in Newfoundland and 18 for class A licence in Alberta), and must 
carry a licence, obtainable in most provinces only after prescribed qualification tests. Such 
licence is renewable annually in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan; in Alberta and British Columbia it is renewable every five years; in New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Manitoba it is renewable every two years and, in Quebec, expires 
on the licensee’s birth date; in Ontario a licence is issued on a three-year basis and expires 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Transportation Section, Public 
Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. lee vat 
T Revised according to information received from the respective provincial authorities concerned. 
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on the licensee’s birth date. Special licences are required for chauffeurs in all provinces 
except Newfoundland and in some jurisdictions special licences may be granted to those 
who have not reached the specified age. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations.—All motor vehicles and trailers must be registered 
annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two registration plates, one on 
the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only for the back of trailers); in New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island one licence plate is issued to be attached to the front 
of truck tractors and to the rear of all other vehicles. In most provinces, in event of sale 
the registration plates stay with the vehicle but in Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta the plates are retained by the owner. In Nova Scotia, vehicles pass from owner 
to owner by due process of law and title must be secured before issue of plates and permit. 
A change of ownership of the vehicle must be recorded with the registration authority. 
However, exemption from registration is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 
days, except in Quebec where the maximum is 90 days, in British Columbia where it is six 
months and in Ontario where it is six months for vehicles from other provinces and three 
months for vehicles registered outside Canada) in any year to visitors’ private vehicles 
registered in another province or a state that grants reciprocal treatment. Regulations 
require a safe standard of efficiency in the mechanism of the vehicle and of its brakes and 
stipulate that equipment include non-glare headlights, a proper rear light, a muffler, a 
windshield wiper, a rear-vision mirror, and a warning device. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the right- 
hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. The speed limit in Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and Quebec is 60 miles an hour in daytime and 55 at night; in 
Manitoba and Alberta it is 60 in daytime and 50 at night, with the exception of a few 
selected sections of four-lane highway in Alberta where maximum speeds in excess of the 
foregoing may be authorized and posted. In Nova Scotia the limit is a “reasonable and 
prudent” speed, with a maximum of 60 miles an hour except where 65 miles an hour is 
authorized. In Ontario maximum speeds vary from 50 to 60 miles an hour, depending on 
type of highway. In the other provinces the maximum speed permitted is normally 50 
miles an hour; in Saskatchewan and British Columbia where higher speed limits are in 
effect they are posted. Slower speeds are always required in cities, towns and villages, 
when passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, railway crossings or 
at other places or times where the view of the highway for a safe distance ahead is in any 
way obscured. In almost all provinces, truck speed limits are at least five miles an hour 
below automobile speed limits. In all provinces and territories, accidents resulting in 
personal injury or property damage of $100 or more must be reported to a police officer (in 
Nova Scotia to the Registrar of Motor Vehicles or to a police officer; in Quebec to the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau) and a driver involved must not leave the scene of an accident until he has 
rendered all possible aid and disclosed his name to the injured party. 


Driver Licensing Controls.—All provinces impose penalties for infractions of 
driving regulations, ranging from fines for minor infractions to suspension of the operator’s 
driving permit, impounding of the car, or imprisonment for more serious infractions. 
In most provinces penalties have been linked to a driver-improvement program, the aim of 
which is to correct faulty driving habits, not to take drivers off the road. The most 
common driver-improvement program includes the demerit-point-system. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—Each province has enacted legislation under 
this heading (sometimes referred to as financial responsibility legislation). In general, 
these laws provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and motor vehicle 
permit of a person convicted of a serious offence (impaired driving, driving under suspension, 
etc.) or a person involved directly or indirectly in an accident who is not covered for third- 
party insurance at the time of the accident. The suspension remains effective until any 
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penalty or judgment has been satisfied and proof of financial responsibility for the future 
is filed. In Quebec, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory, uninsured motor vehicles 
may be impounded following an accident of any consequence, i.e., an accident resulting in 
personal injury or death, or property damage in excess of $100 ($200 in Saskatchewan). 
In Ontario, the non-resident motorist is not required to carry or produce any form of proof 
of insurance. 


Although safety responsibility legislation has not been enacted in the Northwest 
Territories, under present requirements the owner of a motor vehicle resident in the Mac- 
kenzie Highway region must submit evidence of stipulated insurance coverage on such 
vehicle before he can obtain registration. In the Yukon Territory, proof of insurance must 
be supplied before vehicle licence is issued. When the insurance expires or is cancelled, 
vehicle licence plates must be returned to the Registrar of Motor Vehicles. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Fund.—Legislation has been enacted in all provinces except 
in Saskatchewan and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, usually in the form of an 
amendment to the motor vehicle laws of the province or territory, providing for the estab- 
lishment of a fund, frequently called an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund, out of which are paid 
judgments awarded for damages arising out of motor vehicle accidents in the province 
which cannot be collected in the ordinary process of law. In Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec and British Columbia the fund is maintained by insurance 
companies. In all the other provinces, except Saskatchewan where insurance is compul- 
sory, the funds are obtained by the annual collection of a fee from the registered owner of 
every motor vehicle or from every person to whom a driver’s licence is issued. The fee 
does not exceed $1 per annum except that Ontario and Alberta collect $20 from each unin- 
sured owner of a motor vehicle at the time of registration or transfer and Manitoba collects 
an additional $25 from each uninsured owner at the time of registration. A feature of this 
legislation, which is contained in some provincial statutes, is the provision for the payment 
of judgments in ‘hit-and-run’ accidents. When these occur, if neither the owner nor the 
driver can be identified, action may be taken against the Registrar of Motor Vehicles (the 
Minister of Finance in Newfoundland and the Administrator of the Motor Vehicles Accident 
Claim Fund in Alberta); any judgment secured against the responsible authority is paid out 
of the Fund. All of these laws contain a provision limiting the amount that can be paid 
out of the Fund on one judgment. In Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, the limits are 
$10,000 for one person, $20,000 for two or more persons injured in one accident and $5,000 
for property damage. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the limit is $35,000 in respect 
of any one accident. In Prince Edward Island and Quebec the limit is $35,000 for all 
damages in the same accident, subject to a deduction of $200 from all damage to the 
property of others; damages resulting in bodily injury or death are, up to $30,000, payable 
by priority over damages to property and the latter are, up to $5,000, payable by priority 
over the former out of the amount of any insurance or other guarantee of indemnity. In 
British Columbia, the limit is based on the single amount of $35,000 for any one accident 
with the proviso that not more than $5,000 may be paid on a property damage claim until 
injury claims up to $30,000 have been satisfied; the $35,000 limit exists for hit-and-run 
accidents but does not apply to payments for property damage. In Ontario and Alberta, 
the limits are $35,000 for death or personal injury to one or more persons and $5,000 for 
damage to property, subject to a limit of $35,000 in any one accident. In Manitoba, the 
limit based on one accident is $35,000 for claims for injury or property damage with the 
stipulation that not more than $5,000 may be allocated to property damage until injury 
claims up to $30,000 have been satisfied. In other provinces, lower limits of $5,000, $10,000 
and $1,000 are retained. For hit-and-run accidents payments are made for personal injuries 
only. 


Sources of information on provincial motor vehicle and traffic regulations:— 


Newfoundland 


Administration.—The Minister of Finance, St. John’s. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act, 1962. 
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Prince Edward Island ° 


Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (SPEI 1964, c. 14). 


Nova Scotia 


Administration.— Registry of Motor Vehicles, Department of Highways, Halifax. ’ 
Legislation —The Motor Vehicle Act (1954, c. 184, as amended) and the Motor Carrier Act 
(1958, c. 7, as amended), 


New Brunswick 


Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Provincial Secretary, Fredericton. 
Legislation. The Motor Vehicle Act (RSNB 1955, as amended). 


Quebec 


Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Department of Transportation and Communications, 
Parliament Bldgs., Quebec. 
Legislation —The Highway Code (RSQ 1941, c. 142 and 142A, as amended). 


Ontario 


Administration.—Ontario Department of Transport, Toronto. 

Legislation —The Highway Traffic Act (RSO 1960, c. 172, as amended), the Public Vehicles 
Act (RSO 1960, c. 337, as amended), the Public Commercial Vehicles Act (RSO 1960, c. 
319, as amended) and the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act (1961-62, c. 84, as amended), 


Manitoba 


Administration.—Minister of Public Utilities, Winnipeg. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (RSM 1954, c. 112, as amended). 


Saskatchewan 


Administration — Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Act, 1957. 


Alberta 
Administration and Legislation—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (RSA 1955, c. 356) 
and the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act (SA 1964, c. 56) are administered by the 
Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, Edmonton. The Public Service Vehicles 
Act (RSA 1955, c. 265) and the Rules and Regulations are administered by virtue of auth- 
ority vested in the Highway Traffic Board, Department of Highways, Edmonton. 


British Columbia 


Administration and Legislation.—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Commercial 
Transport Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and the various municipal police forces. The Motor Carrier Act is administered by the 
Public Utilities Commission, the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor 

' Vehicles and the Commercial Transport Act by the Minister of Commercial Transport, 


Victoria, B.C. 
Yukon Territory 


Administration—Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. Information 
regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Govern- 
ment of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. 

Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (Revised Ordinances 1958, c. 77, as amended). 


Northwest Territories 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. Address communications to 
the Deputy Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, 150 Kent St., Ottawa. 

Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (Revised Ordinances of the Northwest Territories, 
1956, c. 72, as amended). 


Section 2.—_Highways, Roads and Streets 


Highways and Roads.—The populated sections of Canada are well supplied with 
highways and roads. Access to outlying settlements is provided to some extent by roads 
built by logging, pulp and paper, and mining companies, although these are not generally 
available for public travel. At the same time, great areas of Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, British Columbia and the Territories are very sparsely 
settled and are virtually without roads of any kind. 
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At the end of 1963, the milage of highways and rural roads in Canada was 441,418, an 
increase of 5,364 miles over the 436,054 reported in 1962. The 441,418 miles include all 
roads under provincial jurisdiction, federal roads, and local roads under municipal juris- 
diction other than the milages in census metropolitan areas and urban centres of more 
than 1,000 population. The latter are given separately under the heading of “Urban 
Streets”, p. 778. 


1.—Highway and Rural! Road Milage classified by Type and by Province, 
1963 with Totals for 1959-63 


Nore.—Excludes urban streets but includes milages under jurisdiction of rural and small urban municipalities; 
excludes milages of all roads on Indian reservations except those of flexible pavement. 


Yuk 
Classification Nfid. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. ity Canada 
AN i 


miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles |] miles 


Surfaced......... 4,431| 2,562] 10,594] 13,209] 44,063] 74,356) 27,361) 48,342] 55,813) 20,215) 2,358] 303,304 
Rigid pavement 1 192 7; — 1,605 463; — 19 23; — 
Flexible 13,078 59,631 
pavement.... 624 919) 3,671] 1,773 20,295) 2,637} 4,010} 4,554) 5,752 8 
Gravel......... 3,806} 1,451} 6,916] 11,436) 30,985) 52,456} 24,261) 44,332] 51,240) 14,440} 2,350] 248,673 


Barth... 5.5.5 60:. 3,006 761; 4,801; — | 10,152) 3,882) 15,169} 76,105) 15,980) 8,167 91) 138,114 


Totals, 1963..| 7,437) 3,323] 15,395) 13,209] 54,215) 78,238) 42,530/124,447| 71,793] 28,382) 2,449] 441,418 
1962..] 7,291| 3,265) 15,374) 13,738] 53,893] 77,143) 41,396/124,066} 70,445) 26,875) 2,568) 436,054 
1961..| 7,187) 3,278) 15,347) 13,670) 53,572) 76,061) 40, 127/123, 908) 70,613) 27,297) 2,251) 433,261 
1960..| 6,988) 3,238) 15,342) 18,424) 53,804! 74,586] 38, 586/120, 060] 69,060) 26,729] 2,298] 424,115 
1959..| 6,873) 3,250) 15,341} 13,198) 52,588) 72,821) 39,410/118,934| 67,647) 26,621) 2,115] 418,798 


Expenditure on highways and rural roads in the year ended Mar, 31, 1964 totalled 
$921,229,000, an amount 18.5 p.c. higher than that for the previous fiscal year; con- 
struction expenditures increased by 19.5 p.c. and maintenance costs by 8.1 p.c. 


2.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Highways, Rural Roads, 
Bridges and Ferries, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964 


Item and Province or Territory 1963 1964 Item and Province or Territory 1963 1964 
$7000 $000 $7000 $’000 
Construction... 20 ck bee sees 511,674 | 611,648 ||Administration and General... 30, 645 55, 502 
Newfoundland! tac 6c va ceiciaess cee 10,527 24,723 INewtoundland). sciee «+. ecctetsies sm ie 578 577 
Prince Edward Island........... 6,145 6,070 || Prince Edward Island.......... 76 84 
INGVATSCOLIE a sons eacenscsdeae 15,885 16,237 |} Nova Scotia 1,671 
17,102 20,574 New Brunswick 1,066 
TIO VBO7 |" 265; Si Sil @uebecincsssetsmines caistetilerosese 6,515 
166,718 | 181,287 || Ontario 35,006 
25,218 25,237 Manitoba 3,466 
30, 159 33,075 || Saskatchewan 1,858 
46 , 858 55,506 |} Alberta 846 
76,242 78 , 675 British Columbia ayes 3,910 
6,313 4,496 || Yukon and N.W.T ae 303 
Maintemance................ -| 235,113 | 254,079 Totals 921, 229 
Newfoundland.............. 3 9,838 10,169 ———_— |—_—-—-- 
Prince Edward Island 2,818 2,880 
Novescotiancme cence stem sis otis 12,196 14,768 ||Distribution of Expenditure— 
NG wiBruns wicks 2 cica sr «sisi © +s <i 14,179 13,428 
Quebecseemerertanc meson cate ge 69, 434 MOeT4oi |” WOMCTAl Gs Sov c-cs sce se ciciecce aes 71,848 82,251 
Ontarioncmomboatoretis tc. te llsste.ss 60, 865 69,881 
Manitopaiser es asols tiaras «sara nis a,5's> 7,167 Jeds2:\| Provinelal.. >.<... secsaxtss «01a 632,146 | 744,627 
Saskatchewan sn. .ccecurieessisiase 13 , 902 12,840 
Albertiuc, cs corer russ tat aes 20,769 22.215. Municipal. ......02ss0..0..00% 71,725 89, 442 
British Colimbia vaencte eran no 22,254 25,304 
BY KOR AIRC pIN VV Lica nd nesiaieinieas’ «3° 1,691 Tevet, Ottery, Sar. csc asses es ecco ake 1,713 4,909 


1 Includes federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway amounting to $201,000 in 1962-63 and $200,000 
in 1963-64. 
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Federal-Provincial Road Assistance Programs.—There are various programs 
existing between the Federal Government and the provinces relating to highway and road 
construction. In 1965, the co-ordination of these programs and the announcement of 
federal road policy was placed with the Minister of Transport. When major programs of 
assistance have been decided upon, responsibility for their implementation rests with the 


Department of Public Works. 


The Trans-Canada Highway.—The original federal-provincial agreement for construc- 
tion of the Trans-Canada Highway is given in outline, together with data on specifications 
and route across the participating provinces, in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 631-634. Con- 
struction progress and changes in legislation are reported in subsequent editions. 


Under the Act, which became effective Dec. 10, 1949, agreements covering the Federal 
Government’s participation in the cost of construction were entered into with each of the 
provinces. Construction standards were set and the date of completion fixed. The 
shortest practicable east-west route was to be designated by each province within its own 
borders, in agreement on terminal points with adjoining provinces, and those sections within 
the National Parks were to be the responsibility of the Federal Government. Later amend- 
ments to the Act increased the extent of federal financial participation and extended the 
period in which construction costs might be incurred under the Act to Dec. 31, 1967. 


Although construction was still going on in a number of sections, the closing in 1962 
of the last major gap—in the Rocky Mountains—made it possible for the first time to 
drive the entire length of the 4,860-mile route. The Trans-Canada Highway was officially 
opened on Sept. 3, 1962. 


Provincial milages are approximately as follows: Newfoundland, 540; Prince Edward 
Island, 71; Nova Scotia, 318; New Brunswick, 390; Quebec, 399 ; Ontario, 1,453; Manitoba, 
309; Saskatchewan, 406; Alberta, 282; and British Columbia, 552. Length through the 
National Parks totals 140 miles. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1965, contractual commitments for new construction on the Highway 
amounted to $923,818,361, of which the federal share was $586,933,625. Federal payments 
to the provinces for prior, interim and new construction totalled $489,826,337. Paving to 
specified standards had been completed over a distance of 3,645 miles and 779 bridges, 
overpasses and other structures of more than 20-foot span had been or were being con- 
structed. 


Roads to Resources und Roads in the North—The Roads to Resources Program is a 
national undertaking designed to provide access to areas potentially rich in natural re- 
sources. Negotiations commenced in 1958 led to agreements being signed with all ten 
provinces that will eventually result in the construction or reconstruction of more than 
4,700 miles of road. Progress of the program to Mar. 31, 1965 was as follows:— 


Value of 


: Estimated Approved Provincial Federel Total Milage 
Province Total Cost Contracts Expenditure! Contribution Milage Completed 
$7600 $000 $000 $'000 No. No. 

Newfoundland Sota 16,059 19,352 10, 648 4,152 330 265 
Prince Edward Is... 15,000 15, 783 11,932 5,966 448 361 
Nova Scotia........ 16, 880 15,147 14,586 7,061 490 360 
New Brunswick.... 20,562 15,526 13, 055 5, 250 439 254 
Quebec. SASSO OAO ADE 13, 4352 13,174 12,377 5,437 179 134 
Ontario Atoraktte wicvotster’ 19,370 16,741 13,979 5,913 540 312 
Manitoba........... 21, 669 16,160 14,201 6, 403 720 331 
Saskatchewan...... 22,950 13, 550 12,524 5, 762 914 383 
Alberta......... aie a0, 380 14, 802 13, 926 6, 963 408 327 
British Columbia... 20,500 14,385 12,744 6,368 319 173 

SPOTATS.: 0. 186, 805 154, 564 129,972 59,275 4,787 2,900 
1 Includes only the amounts reported by the provinces to the Federal Government. 2 The agreement 


with Quebec provides for additional projects to be included at a later date to bring the total to $15,000,000. 
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As the statement shows, the total estimated cost in most provinces exceeds $15,000,000, 
the amount sharable under the agreement, but the federal contribution to each province 
will remain at $7,500,000. Private industry shares in the cost of certain roads where 
construction is of most direct benefit to the company concerned. In any province the 
program may consist of as many projects as can qualify for inclusion and for which funds 
are available. In most provinces, the majority of the roads being built under the program 
are intended for the purpose of opening up regions to primary resource development and 
exploration. In Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia,,on the other hand, a number of 
routes have been chosen for their tourist potential. 


The Development Road Program in the Yukon Territory and the Mackenzie District of 
the Northwest Territories is distinct from the Roads to Resources Program in that the 
Federal Government is responsible for construction; in the Roads to Resources Program, 
the contribution of the Federal Government is wholly financial. Maintenance costs of 
Roads to Resources are borne by the provinces but northern roads costs are shared by the 
Federal and Territorial Governments on an 85-15 basis. In the Yukon Territory, approxi- 
mately 1,300 miles of development roads, constructed at a cost of about $30,000,000, were 
in use in 1964-65; in the Northwest Territories and Wood Buffalo National Park, about 
750 miles, costing about $29,000,000, were in use by the end of March 1965. 


In late 1965, a new ten-year road-building program in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories was announced by the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
calling for an average expenditure of $10,000,000 a year, an amount double the annual roads 
investment in the previous ten-year period. This is the first phase of a long-range 20-year 
roads network program which should bring all potential areas of resource development in 
the Territories within 200 miles of the nearest permanent road and thus gradually reduce 
the North’s dependence on seasonal transportation for bulk shipments, reduce the cost of 
holding large inventories and, as the program progresses, bring the cost of living more in 
line with that in other parts of Canada. In addition, improved access should result in 
substantial growth of the tourist industry. 


An immediate result of the new program is the speed-up of construction now under 
way on the 165-mile highway from just south of Hay River to Fort Smith. Also forming 
part of the new program is the 127-mile area development road being constructed from 
Ross River to Carmacks in Yukon Territory. This road is of special interest to tourists 
since it will provide a route from Watson Lake on the Alaska Highway to and through 
Carmacks, Dawson City, and onward to the Alaska border where it will connect with the 
State of Alaska Highway System. 


Under the previous program, the Federal Government offered to build and pay for 
mine development roads where two or more companies were developing a mineralized region, 
and to assist with the cost of mine-access roads and tote-trails. Even so, about 10 p.c. of 
present exploration and development spending by private industry, which is in excess of 
$25,000,000 a year, is spent merely on gaining access to properties. The more extensive 
road network visualized by the new program, combined with increased federal aid for certain 
types of access roads, will make it possible for private industry to delegate more capital to 
actual exploration work. 


Types of roads and proportion of federal assistance under the new program are as 
follows:— 


Permanent Access Roads—to lead from the nearest permanent road to a resource development 
about to produce; federal assistance may be up to two thirds of the cost but may not exceed 
15 p.c. of the capital invested by a company before commercial production or exploitation. 


Communication and Network Roads—to provide connecting links between the territories, the 
provinces, and population centres within the territories; construction and 85 p.c. of mainten- 
ance costs will be paid by the Federal Government. 
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Area Development Roads—to lead into resource-potential areas; construction costs will be paid 
by the Federal Government and maintenance shared by the Federal and Territorial 
Governments. 


Initial Access Roads (tote trails)—low-standard winter or year-round roads to provide an 
established resource project with access to a network road; federal assistance may be up 
to 50 p.c. of the cost of the road, which will be maintained by its primary user. 


Roads to Public Airports (land or water)—to connect airports with the nearest network or local 
road; construction and 85 p.c. of maintenance will be paid by the Federal Government. 


Construction and I mprovement of Trunk Highways in the Atlantic Provinces.—This 
program, announced in February 1965, will involve an expenditure of $30,000,000 by the 
Federal Government over the next three years to be financed from special appropriations 
to the Atlantic Development Board.* The additional appropriations will enable the Board 
to continue and expand the earlier program of highway assistance announced in July 1964 
when $10,000,000 was allocated from the Atlantic Development Fund to meet pressing 
trunk highway needs in the Atlantic region. Under the new program the sum of $9,000,000 
will be available to each of the Provinces of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and $3,000,000 to Prince Edward Island. The federal contribution for any trunk 
highway project will be limited to 50 p.c. of the cost of that project. 


Included in the program is the provision of special federal assistance to permit early 
commencement of construction of a new bridge crossing the St. John River at Saint John, 
N.B. 


Urban Streets.—Information on urban streets is obtained from the local admini- 
strations of all areas with populations over 1,000, all areas located within census metro- 
politan areas, improvement districts over 1,000 population and rural municipalities over 
15,000 population. Brief statistical data are given in Table 3; more detail may be obtained 
from DBS annual report Road and Street Mileage and Expenditure (Catalogue No. 53-201). 


3.—Statistics of Urban Streets, 1959-63 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 

Total Expenditure Reported!...................... $°000 | 191,950 | 272,388 | 235,533 | 254,053 291,407 

New constritcbioneet sit staswars Ohtae ative cies arora es . 93,88 166,324 123,350 | 129,185 151,027 
Reconstruction, repair, cleaning, sanding, snow 

removal, administration, etc.............000 s 98,066 |} 106,064 | 112,183 | 124,868 140,380 

Total Urban’ Milage 05 ic. 0 oo. s 02s ok eh eat eeene No. 37,614 37,769 37,102 41, 225 43,086 

Rigicina yement f.7eh asec saaten ard ceils eter witien cme y 6,072 6,448 6,281 6, 862 6,779 

Mlexible pavement... . sess ecces sed eve oo ee ments ee 13,173 13,395 15,214 16,815 19,163 

Gravel and other surfaces. ...........sccceeeeces ss 15,165 15,012 134735 15,560 14,892 

1 DET OR Ae Or OORERCCIERNS GARE Ia SAUCE Sens Seoticts #3 3,204 2,914 1,872 1,988 2,252 


1 Includes expenditures on sidewalks, footpaths, bridges and ferries. 


Section 3.—Motor Vehicles 


Motor Vehicle Registrations.—Registrations continue to increase year by year, a 
record of 6,382,033 being reached in 1964. Of that total, 5,037,861 were passenger cars— 
one for every 3.8 persons. Registrations by province are given in Table 4 and types of 
vehicles registered by province in Table 5. 


* See Chapter X XIV, Section 6. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
ra 


4.—Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1955-64 


Norr.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, 
trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-54 are given in th 


with the 1937 edition. 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B. Que. Ont. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
TObbTes.ces 39,766] 22,145) 149,841] 106,648 743,682] 1,617,853 
PODGEeicne : 45,997] 23,373] 157,544] 111,315 844, 827| 1,710,240 
LOb7eee, vs: 47,982| 23,725) 164,286] 116,712 901,065} 1,793,499 
1958....... 51,575} 25,504) 164,954] 121,715 968,058} 1,868,922 
ToDo. 51,145] 27,502} 189,435 129,629] 1,040,366] 1,973,737 
E960 .5....2 61,952) 30,147) 187,065] 138,469 1,096,053} 2,062,484 
PO6IS 5s . 5 65,270] 32,166) 206,691) 145,951 1,183,978} 2,126,270 
LOB2 ako 74,119} 33,888] 206,370} 151,360 1,281,180} 2,177,148 
1963....... 79,422} 35,314} 212,034] 156,768 1,381,801} 2,268,320 
1064 Aoi 5.5 87,990} 35,062} 222,827} 165,311 1,441,201] 2,381,219 


222,474 
240,008 
246, 188 
256 , 064 
269,974 


285, 689 
299,998 
312,272 
324, 806 
339, 509 


274,950 
291, 265 
300, 326 
314, 423 
326,690 


335,148 
349, 817 
372,219 
382,190 
396,742 


Alta. 


356, 839 
381, 153 
405 , 229 
430,081 
456, 458 


486,370 
509, 298 
535, 459 
560, 490 
583,713 


B.C. 


No. 


409, 343 
454, 217 
491, 884 
515, 244) 
545, 491 


564,351 
588, 280) 
620, 426 
662, 453 


716, 644 
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motorcycles, service cars, etc., but not 
e corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


3,948, 652 
4,265, 437 
4,497,091 
4,723,825 
5,017, 686 


5,256,341 
5,517,023 
5,774, 810 
6,074, 655 
6,382,033 


Se Se a a ie a ee Le ee eb, 


1 Includes registrations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; in 1964, they numbered 7,325 and 4,490, re- 


spectively. 


5.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1963 and 1964 


Passenger 
Cars! 


58,912 
23,328 
160) 482 
123,035 
1, 068/291 
1,926; 878 
247,105 
250,183 
393,422 
531, 116 
6, 144 


4,788,896 


Commercial 
Cars, 
Trucks, 
etc.2 


19,994 
11,858 
49,640 
32,224 
290, 439 
326, 556 
76,023 
130,948 
157,420 
126, 058 
4,821 


1,225,981 


79,422 
35,314 
212,034 
156,768 
1,381, 801 
2,268,320 
324, 806 
382,190 
560, 490 
662, 453 
11,057 


6,074, 655 


Canada, 1964.......... 5,037,861 


1 Includes taxis. 


1,272,850 


2 Includes service cars, road tractors, etc. 


24,189 


47,133 


3 Included with trucks. 


6,382, 033 
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Apparent Supply of Automobiles.—The apparent supply of automobiles in 
Canada in any year is computed by deducting the number exported from the sum of 
the production and imports. Statistics regarding retail sales and the ae of motor 
vehicle sales are given in Chapter X XI on Domestic Trade and Prices. 


6.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1954-63 


Cars Made for Car Re-exports of Apparent 
Sale in Canada Imports Imported Cars Supply 
Year 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger | mercial! | senger mercial senger mercial senger | mercial! 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
BL QE Ae ave feeet e's io-h eisxorsiesorete sevens 267, 452 59, 666 88,509 4,973 84 25 305, 877 64,614 
ODD Raters. acts eerehiccisise.s a eizie 349, 306 69, 186 48,546 9,403 22 24 397, 830 78,565 
AOD Ga trsccesue Soinaisisitiens atatous 349, 809 85,094 76,200 13,032 45 42 425, 964 98,084 
MOD Uaeateeitrapaeanses ede eset 318,416 64, 857 70,796 9,215 65 39 389, 147 74,033 
Seo Sto NCI CaCI 280,677 55,908 104,195 9,182 190 8 384, 682 65, 082 
LOG QUIN: Ristrctele ocotitere le atirsrarersie 285, 841 63, 429 153 , 932 11,632 549 6 439 , 224 75,055 
TOGO Sei tes Sa teeonieele 807, 499 66, 293 170, 653 9,376 179 56 477,973 75,613 
LOOT rctctesessteainisicrelels ¢eatvctes 312,599 60,3327) 106,865 9, 487 700 35 418, 764 69,7847 
LO GDM Ree iin crerstelecinersts 412,120 78,094r 94,655 4,413 194 67 506, 581 82, 440° 
VOCS ecb Fe gine Gieortex 513,785 93,912 59, 634 3,193 391 38 || 573,028 97,067 


1 Includes Armed Forces vehicles. 


Provincial Government Revenue from Motor Vehicles.—The taxation of motive 
fuels, motor vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of provincial 
government revenue. In every province licences or permits duly issued by the provincial 
authorities are required for motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or drivers, paid 
chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. In 1964 the average cost 
per motor vehicle for operating taxes and licences was about $130. 


The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor vehicles is 
derived are shown in Table 7. Motive fuel tax rates are given in the Public Finance 
Chapter, Section 2, Subsection 2 on Provincial Taxes; Federal Government revenue from 
excise and sales taxes is given in the same Chapter, Section 3, Subsection 3 on Revenue from 
Taxation. 


7.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965 


Year and 
Province or 
Territory 


1963-64 


ANDERS: oes Aer ieee 
British Columbia...... 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 


Canada, 1963-64... 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Truck, Bus, 

Passenger Trailer Mot 1 Chauffeur; 
Automobile} and Other Li ORES Deal an, 

Licences Vehicle BONES Ti ee oh 
Licences AeeOCes 

$ $ $ $ 

1,065,654 | 1,537,943 2,954 383, 926 
394, 526 364, 626 426 83, 828 
3,128,454 2,700,980 2 443,638 
2,884,100 2,209,992 3,994 377,147 
23" 893,692 | 21,499,157 56, 696 3,829, 435 
38,324,060 | 32,568,269 76,468 | 5,623,502 
4'029/050 3,523,912 6,343 1,675,980 
3,664,028 | 4,230,449 3 479,160 
5,658,003 | 8,050,185 4 471, 663 
10,456,597 | 9,081,443 23, 228 954, 683 
77,670 94,397 137 29,725 
93,575,834 | 85,861,353 170, 2465) 14,352, 687 


Public 
Service 
Vehicle 

Tax 


$ 


570 
811 
100, 442 


1,419,915 
3,602,741 
17189/217 


181,785 
327° 818 
61/301 


6,884, 600 


Motive 
Fuel 
Taxes 


8,761, 882 
3,165,048 
20, 468, 094 
16, 902, 607 
149, 659 , 230 
193,029, 163 
24’ 528, 368 
29,672,244 
37,478, 536 
46, 109, 258 
561, 084 


530,335,514 


Total! 


12, 062, 808 
4’ 025,551 
27254932 
22' 696, 814 
202,097, 851 
276,918, 967 
35,562,251 
39,084,006 
53,110,330 
67,808, 651 
873, 855 


741, 496, 016 
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7.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965—concluded 


TT  — — —— eee 


Truck, Bus, 


: Chauffeur Public : 
Year and Passenger Trailer : : : Motive 
Province or Automobile] and Other oly oe Bee and eee Fuel Total 
Territory Licences Vehicle nce Li eos T ee Taxes 
eikcneas icences ax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1964-65 

Newfoundland......... 1,127,293 1,563,719 3,231 406,761 494 9,399,789 12,906,354 
Prince Edward Island. . 454, 304 367,514 517 92,408 700 3,309, 324 4,242,806 
INOVEIS COLE. occce0 sis s 3,355, 386 2,996,780 2 471,915 113,392 | 21,876,163 29,286, 419 
New Brunswick........ 3,038,288 2,474, 865 4,291 399 , 996 pts 18,190,997 24, 481,572 
Quebec ors. j.% enews 25,360,850 | 23,193,257 58,364 4,282,508 1,604,055 |166, 038,702 222,596,386 
OMTATION eins cheeses. : 40,395,378 | 38,550,328 112, 454 2,454,9626| 4,087,640 233,188,417 || 323,091,027 
Manitobastes. Bie.c: oe 4,225,089 3,725,065 8,611 163,1506) 1,284,234 | 31,697,040 41,777,934 
Saskatchewan.......... 3,899, 966 4,547, 871 3 526,499 _ 31, 620 , 222 41,732,528 
PUIDOLUR Eres oi fut isteinsios 6,075, 867 8, 485,123 4 440,310 229,087 | 39,970,255 56, 569,358 
British Columbia...... 11, 260,795 9,835,515 39, 059 952, 887 350,959 | 50,508, 823 73,913,914 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 76, 883 100, 693 413 28,016 95, 840 722,363 1,075,970 
Canada, 1964-65. ..| 99,269,599 | 95,840,730 226, 9405) 10,219, 412 7,766,401 |606, 522,095 831, 674, 268 


1 Includes other items not shown such as transfer of motor vehicles, garage and service station licences, and 
fines for infractions of motor vehicle laws. 2 Included with other motor vehicles. 3 Included with 
miscellaneous revenues and therefore in total. 4 Included with passenger automobiles. 5 Not com- 
plete. 6 The marked decrease from previous year is attributable to changeover from annual to two- or three- 
year licence renewal basis (see p. 771). 


Sales of Motive Fuels.—In order to estimate the total amount of motive fuel 
purchased in Canada for use in motor vehicles on public streets and highways, it has been 
necessary to eliminate from the total the amount of motive fuel used for other purposes. 
Thus, from the total or gross sales, including imports and exports, the following are sub- 
tracted to obtain net sales: tax exempt sales to the Federal Government and other con- 
sumers, exports, and sales on which refunds were paid. Net sales are thus defined as 
sales on which a tax or taxes have been paid in full and are considered to approximate 
the actual amount of motive fuel purchased in Canada for use on public streets and high- 
ways. As shown in Table 8, consumption of taxable gasoline, which is used almost entirely 
for automotive purposes, rose 7.6 p.c. in 1964 and net sales of diesel oil 9.0 p.c. 


8.—Sales of Motive Fuels, by Province, 1960-64 


Province or Territory 1960: 19617 19627 


1963" | 1964 


ee Se 
GASOLINE AND Liquermp Prerroteum Gases 
eee 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 

Newfoundland............... 35, 550, 628 38,929, 496 42,326,939 46,158,513 51,205, 828 
Prince Edward Island....... 17,872, 406 18,098,741 18,964,066 19,687,378 20,753,975 
NOVaISCotla.. af et ees occss 108, 488, 604 111, 462,514 117,994,058 122,355,774 129,977,561 
New Brunswick............. 94,100,176 85, 569, 846 89,144,726 92,485, 963 99,370,660 
PECDEG en oe t Pas wees < 747,691, 855 788, 429, 327 843 , 642, 435 899, 756, 445 938, 822, 568 
OntariGry eee ee. eek. 1,402,538, 126 1, 446, 057,743 1,511, 424,379 1, 477,127,028 1,594, 284,345 
WIATELOD Acerca tae. 202, 499, 452 202,098,314 213, 294, 660 222,604, 138 225,783,740 
saskatchowan:.secse css. 291, 801,705 272,422,024 295, 985, 892 314,940,380 318, 863, 410 
Alipertay 80". 2 ee ee nels 515, 417, 285 522,792,671 565, 553,393 422,082,1291 439 543,671 
British Columbia........... 347, 380,587 352,133, 881 361,164, 628 380, 461, 856 422,975,317 
YarkonarndsN. W. Dis. hn. 6,634,044 6, 282, 885 6, 870, 923 7,764,476 8,478, 347 
Totals, Gross Sales....... 3,769, 974,868 3,844,277, 442 4, 066,366,099 4,005, 424,080 4,250,059, 422 
Refunds and exemptions..... 775, 987,579 735,096,297 809, 440, 450 565,077,175 548, 683,750 
Totals, Net Sales......... 2,993, 987,289 | 3,109,181,145 | 3,256,925,649 | 3,440,346, 905 3, 701,375,672 


1 The marked decrease in this figure is attributable 
gases used for domestic and industrial heating and power. 


to the elimination of 125,000,000 gal. of liquefied petroleum 
Net sales are not affected by this change. 
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8.—Sales of Motive Fuels, by Province, 1960-64—concluded 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 ~ 1964 
Dimszt Om 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Totals, Net Sales......... 128, 954, 900 143, 042, 427 153, 570, 626 193,180, 457 210,642,160 


Motor Carriers—Freight.*—Statistics of the common carrier segment of the inter- 
city and rural motor carrier industry have been collected on a continuing basis since 1941. 
However, as little capital is required to enter the trucking business, many marginal 
operators are associated with the industry and the large turnover and numerous changes 
each year have created many problems in the collection of statistics, although these are 
gradually being overcome. Statistics of contract carriers are available from 1958. 


*Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Motor Corriers—Freight, Part I (Catalogue No. 53-222) 
and Part II (Catalogue No. 53-223). 


9.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1962 and 1963 


Common Contract 
Item 
1962 1963 1962 1963 

Carriers Reporting. .............0.ecceeeeecees No. 3, 282 3,208 1,601 1,556 
Property Account—Fixed Assets (motor 

Carriers DuSiMesS) fF. 2S casa ncs Melee thc © celeees $ 298,775,060 | 324,704,056 71, 617, 051 70,539,329 
i aah Revenues vs cos. accccssesccesessess $ 373,625,674 | 442,003,007 84,800,217 82,439,395 

reight— 

Intercity and: rural n’. occw «ooderene csi eoae saci $ 361,595,208 | 428,758,048 80,544, 843 77, 841, 222 

5 Poll WEAN SDC CIS ari Ac Bbc coc One eee $ 4,817,178 5,145,878 1,699, 600 1,965,331 
Other Pic ehesooksGaths Bestiec nee tie tsioencerente $ 7,213, 288 8,099,081 2,555,774 2,632,842 

Operating Expemses...............ccc eee eeeee $ 356,818,736 | 415,335,544 76,173, 469 74,945,837 
Maintenances scsntacsneaiatecis aoe clareatanireene $ 49,031,364 56,132,200 13,346,027 12,615,178 
Wages of drivers and helpers..............-5+ $ 73, 818, 658 86,734, 895 18,313,590 17,028,164 
Other (fuel, insurance, fuel taxes, rents and de- 

PECIAHION) ste Ate stes eee eetiae oe at eee $ 141,173,341 | 165,604,118 31,074,111 31,916,593 
Licence expense... :.. ar ssaitan reese oe weiss 6 stele $ 12,957,558 14,016,062 3,027,002 2,690,303 
Administration and general............eeeee08 $ 79,837,815 92, 848, 269 10,412,739 10,695,599 

Net Operating Revenues..................00 $ 16,806,938 26, 667,463 8,626, 748 7,493,558 

Fuel Consumed— 

GreasOlinOWaateistels ayehlete Aatele clalels ora siete eels elects 000 gal. 81,336 90, 816 24,793 23 , 286 
IBA UGHIET Gaciar cyano \casqesbobonEueRCeROO . 31,100 37, 230 6,153 6,835 
Liquefied petroleum gases............0.e0e. es 2 157 23 85 
Employees— 
Average employed during year............... No 29,407 32,558 5, 752 5,246 
Total salaries and wages...............00000. $ 129,832,813 | 152,546,145 25, 288,003 23,601, 592 
Working BIOPMIetOrs: -lamteite incre iecseresei seers No. 2,579 2,412 1,238 1,146 
Withdrawals of working proprietors........... $ 7,928,338 7,005,679 4,411, 213 4,354, 256 
Equipment— 
Trucks with gasoline engines..............8- No. 10, 267 11, 406 3,849 3,592 
Trucks with diesel engines................000. e 311 171 171 196 
Road tractors with gasoline engines.......... sf 7,579 7,779 1,722 1,540 
Road tractors with diesel engines............. s§ 3,159 3,591 675 649 
SORE EATON saree cae peters  acslave screener drcpsieraromsrcrarayc eters kis 16, 202 17,252 2,731 2,498 


PUY RTLOUS 5 Neccicteiclaloitte bce /o tile Sem SEE akiaw daisieioetyers ad 1,400 1,809 346 435 
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Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators.*—Statistics of household 
goods movers and storage operators, summarized in Table 10, were first presented sepa- 
rately in 1960; before that date, they were included either with motor carriers—freight 
or with warehousing, depending upon the predominant source of operating revenues of the 
companies concerned. 


10.—Summary Statistics of Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators, 1960-63 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Companies Reporting........................ No. 163 192 193 227 
Investment in Land, Warehouses, Vehicles, 
CURR re ee en en ete Ce Lee & $ 18,016,538 24,506, 643 28,861,344 36,529, 922 
HRCVOMUCS Yin tee sce sch ok is as Ma ee ol: $ 30,962,777 34,315,516 38, 482, 035 45,860,927 
CALAIS Gee Rete ss Aerts cet $ 21, 882,082 24,329,327 25,980, 439 31,052,341 
RLOKADO saee merece ays cosas Sain dala ete $ 4,374,983 4,758,767 5, 816,373 6, 552, 230 
JEINGLon fal -s. QAR Aca ts, OM LenS See ee ee $ 3,116,592 3,605,636 3,546,449 4,101,846 
(OT ECOE Sh RR 2 We ee CORE Me «aR Ta $ 1,589,120 1,621,786 3,188,774 4,154,510 
Operating Expemses...............ccccaceeeee $ 30,324, 049 33,547,487 36,526,348 44,051,416 
INUIT VON at le Ee Senn ee $ 2,226,563 2,426, 787 2,835,251 8,224,772 
Salaries and wages (charged to operations).... $ 9,925,366 10, 692,026 10,917,519 13, 209, 333 
C@AaTGAVE CXNENSET rc .heb do deice Hitleldewotsenees.« $ 1,884,625 2,269,976 2,607,760 8,790,376 
Storace OXpenkes an ie tens eri ce oe eee $ 2,384,414 2,505,279 2,378, 406 2,602,250 
Other operating expenses.............eceeeeee $ 13, 903,081 15,653, 419 17,787,412 21,224, 685 
Net Operating Revenues..................... $ 638, 728 768, 029 1,955, 687 1,809,511 
Employ ees— 
Average employed during year............... No. 3, 658 3,906 4,064 4,790 
DalATIGS ANG eWwaES.2... S20 Ss cde cscc.hocehet.s oc $ 13,701,905 14, 937,657 16,220,976 19,758, 876 
Storage Capacity— 
ETOUSCHOLAILOOdS oes: sca vsinisis's swe mere wlfele« cu. ft.| 27,372,708 30, 235, 601 31,217, 234 36,303,850 
Oiarsoes sal, casstncoads fia. Uthgeee?. g 1,793,310 | 4,049,382 | 5,345,366 | 9,725,781 
Vehicles— 
LETT TS 58, NR Oe eee Pe ee No. 1,302 1, 487 1,578 1,874 
BDEROLONE. s ereaere Pete avorslaleracaisis vibra bettie meee te a 650 672 741 824 
POHIUEULA LIES aces atta cniecle sso sarees + com eniehieins ss 647 711 780 803 
Sra TlOr see cette. |. iii eee dahiedee eee we oade’ “ 40 39 59 5 169 


Passenger Buses.{—The operations of companies predominantly engaged in pas- 
senger bus service are summarized in Table 11. Data refer to the for-hire segment of the 
industry and only those firms engaged in intercity and rural operations and having an 
annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are covered. Operators predominantly involved 
in the provision of school bus service are not included nor are airport servicing and urban 
transit bus operators. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Moving and Storage, Household Goods (Catalogue No. 
53-221). 
{ Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Passenger Bus Statistics (Catalogue No. 53-215). 
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11.—Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, 1960-64 


Norr.—Only carriers with an annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are included. 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Carriers Reporting...................008- No. 162 161 159 166 165 
Property Account—Fixed Assets......... $ 65,351,765 | 66,489,620 | 70,436,779 | 76,252,205 | 75,007,987 
IR CVOTIUICS core oh hee cents tiemiab ie aecie mealies $ 51,076,097 | 53,122,514 | 57,057,805 | 61,236,860 | 63,170,601 
Regular Passenger Service— 
Intercity and rurale +. ses car< dette. ote $ 41,773,022 | 42,969,210 | 45,051,213 | 47,960,347 | 47,945,483 
WUrbantandisuburbane.senesse es ce seers $ 895, 396 743, 846 686, 019 879,221 752,507 
Chartered! serviceinacnwseces canines yee $ 4,202,019 | 4,722,831 | 6,125,050 | 6,597,127 7,498, 220 
Other transportation revenue............ $ 4,205,660 | 4,686,627 | 5,195,522 | 5,800,165 6,974,391 
Operating Expemses....................05 $ 46,624,230 | 49,060,235 | 51,845,161 | 55,725,517 | 57,782,444 
MatntenancOmAuaswe ac sieecarets ears eects $ 9,300,151 | 9,208,151 | 10,927,855 | 11,212,351 11,270,499 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers. $ 11,791,201 | 12,321,120 | 13,388,754 | 14,624,686 14,875,560 
Other transportation expenses............ $ 10,510,437 | 10,318,002 | 10,677,733 | 11,675,266 11,512,062 
Operating taxes and licences............. $ 4,175,011 4,322,054 4, 237,632 4,496, 626 4,658,792 
Other operating expenses................- $ 10,847,430 | 12,890,908 | 12,613,187 | 18,716,588 15, 465,531 
Net Operating Revemues................. $ 4,451,867 | 4,062,279 | 5,212,644 | 5,511,343 5,388,157 
Traftic and Employees— 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
dntererty anderurals, sc ceerehetes tse No. | 55,592,546 | 54,052,706 | 50,591,146 | 48,638,373 | 46,646,418 
Urbanvandisuburbans.... ene mete ‘s 7,201, 426 5,401, 687 4,756, 342 5,019,002 4,571,884 
Special and chartered service.......... & 5,786,121 | 4,834,020 | 5,347,173 | 6,382,415 6,121,076 
Bus Miles— 
Regular Routes— 
Intercityrandenuraliae ser subi cee No. | 87,880,424 | 88,424,751 | 90,752,096 | 93,443,880 | 94,124,250 
Urban and subucbans-cadeccse eee. “ 2,401,113 1,642,072 1,664,367 1, 881, 933 1,712,294 
Special and chartered service.......... ss 7,024,473 8,128,367 | 10,049,231 | 11,285,383 12,009, 902 
Gasolineiconsumed... sees sce tate ioe: gal. 5,740,358 | 5,090,177 4,501,251 4,134,529 3,703,651 
Preseloil'consumed = s2e...csec. skh en tee oe sg 8,579,945 | 9,118,152 | 9,908,848 | 10,328,872 9,212,916 
Employees— 
Average employed during year........ No. 5,110 5,049 4,662 4,724 4,650 
Total salaries and wages............... $ 22,043,886 | 22,891,346 | 22,197,171 | 28,736,153 | 23,984,134 
Working proprietors.) se. cannes one ss No. 74 57 58 59 48 
Withdrawals of working proprietors...... $ 209,737 173,681 150,308 140, 663 117,859 
Equipment— 
BUSES =a dararatteotae stole s Raice eel ow acibcios No. 2,388 2,340 2,393 2,457 2,013 
(ASOUNG ce ees ye ee ee ee 1,347 1,495 1,191 1,144 1,089 
DESC LMA nae Ai ene ean frcetane. yes ws 1,041 845 1,202 1,818 1,424 


Motor Transport Traffic.*—Motor transport traffic in all provinces has been sur- 
veyed on a continuing basis since 1957. Quarterly sample selections resulted in about 10 
p.c. of total registrations being sampled in 1963. Each quarterly sample was spread over 
three survey weeks with one third of the sample being used for a seven-day period (Sunday 
through Saturday) per month. 


Excluding vehicles that do not perform normal transportation services, such as cranes, 
tow trucks, road-building equipment, etc., and government vehicles, the average number 
of trucks licensed in Canada during 1963 was 1,001,000. Almost 30 p.c. were registered 
in Ontario and one half were registered in the two Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


Although for-hire trucks amounted to only 6.1 p.c. of the total registrations, they 
accounted for 64.3 p.c. of the total net ton-miles performed by all commercial trucks because 
of the much greater distances travelled by this type of vehicle and the heavier loads carried ; 
their average yearly milage was 24,900 compared with 7,100 for all trucks and their average 
load 11.0 tons compared with 5.3 tons for all trucks. The predominance of heavier vehicles 
in the for-hire group also explains why their milage per gallon of gasoline was only 6.0 
compared with an average of 9.5 for all vehicles, 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Passenger Bus Statistics (Catalogue No. 53-215). 
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Private intercity vehicles accounted for 20.2 p.c. of the total registrations and for 
22.9 p.c. of the total net ton-miles performed; their average yearly milage was 7,100, average 
load 4.5 tons, and milage per gallon of gasoline 9.7. Private urban vehicles made up 40.3 
p.c. of the total truck population but accounted for only 10.4 p.c. of the total net ton-miles 
performed by all vehicles. Almost three quarters of these vehicles were registered in the 
three Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. 


Farm trucks amounted to 33.4 p.c. of the commercial vehicle registrations but of course 
accounted for only a small portion of the total net ton-miles performed. More than three 
quarters of all trucks registered in Saskatchewan and half of those registered in Manitoba 
and Alberta were used in farm operations, and more than 70 p.c. of all farm trucks in 
Canada were registered in the Provinces of Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


12.—Summary Statistics of Truck Population and Traffic, by Type of Operation, 
1962 and 1963 


Private 
Year and Item For-Hire Total 
Intercity Urban Farm 
pean | a ee | 
1962 
Average Truck Population............... No. 60, 527 193, 568 396, 055 324, 850 975,000 
AtlantiC PLOVINCES |.) i .sk ol csck ok oe 1,727 86,896 25,073 12,104 75, 800 
i 16,700 88,879 96,721 89, 200 191,000 
ee 21,600 64, 258 144,143 66,499 296, 500 
H 1,600 38,400 28,600 83,700 67,800 
sw 1,800 9,020 13,880 85,600 110,300 
. s 10,500 17,472 27,628 76,200 131,800 
British Columbia .2.ccsss ho cce. Srevasreve Ss 6,600 24,143 60,010 11,547 102,300 
Miles ravellediver a a2... .5 8s. 205.25. *000,000 1,506.7 2,066.6 2,371.9 975.4 6,920.6 
Asblambic| Provincesine. Bo... Mlstiee oes 6 30.6 819.0 123.6 45.4 518.6 
QED EG acne. te Melton hernia 4 aoe eS. ae & 825.7 524.8 738.6 117.4 1,706.4 
OTUATIO ME pn tee Aceon, Pee ee ss 554.6 688.7 800.6 196.7 2,240.6 
Maniiobar@etm ce ee hea ek SE 92.8 40.8 184.4 CG 897.7 
SAS MAuChe Wan #8 1d wibrack ce, S 83.8 110.3 72.6 221.2 487.8 
LIN OSSIe) 2 Sea 2 eg i a A cep S 274.4 171.6 165.6 274.0 885.4 
Betashi@olumpias. 6 etka sh foxes fe 144.8 211.6 286.9 41.0 684.2 
Miles per gallon of gasoline............... No. 5.8 9.5 10.6 1235 9.3 
Average weight of goods carried........, ton 11.0 4.6 tf 1.4 5.3 
Average net ton-miles per truck.......... No. 198 , 900 20,900 4,700 1,600 18,900 
Capacity utilized ie faveel ba cccucn oo. p.c. 56.3 39.3 30.4 28.9 46.6 
Average gross ton-miles per truck........ No. 449 900 62, 600 20,700 8,100 51,500 
1963 
Average Truck Population............... No. 60, 567 202,711 403 , 092 334, 730 1,001,100 
Atlantic Provincesws, .o sec. 0S nek « 1,767 80,179 84,611 12 648 79,000 
Mashec. sat Bat eh oa. Sal BT 5 ve 17, 800 88,566 107,084 88, 200 201,600 
Oniariogh | ave t ee WO. ty, Et ae § 20, 600 67, 084 188,989 71,927 298,600 
Manito bag sah terran cunt cia ofc& oor hastens ss 1,600 8,600 29,600 35,700 70,400 
SaSkacche waren te we tee ee sf 1,700 8,657 16, 843 86, 400 112,600 
AID OrtA tha ck ab Pawlet ihc. day fou & { 10,200 23,248 24,252 77,600 185, 200 
Bri iisnuColumbiagn tt tcosec berth acece sé 6,900 81,477 52,863 12,460 103,700 
(Miles ravellediemy erm. cs, sac. steve casece ”000,000 1,508.9 2,196.1 2,349.6 1,038.0 7,092.6 
tlantic Provinces “s 81.8 281.4 160.1 4h. 9 518.2 
5 861.0 532.9 752.2 112.7 1,758.8 
ee 611.6 708.6 760.6 236.0 |I 2,216.6 
< 96.9 48.9 210.7 84.3 440.8 
Y 74.4 97.3 74.7 2383.9 480.3 
gs 267.9 258.5 140.4 282.1 948.9 
sé 165.4 268.6 251.0 44.1 729.0 
Miles per gallon of gasoline.............. No. 6.0 9.7 10.7 12.7 9.5 
Average weight of goods carried......... ton 11.0 4.5 1.7 1.3 5.3 
Average net ton-miles per truck......... No. 197, 696 21,129 4,823 1,335 18, 628 
AHACILY Utilized serie, Lae elec ee. ca p.c. 54.9 38.5 30.5 24.8 45.4 
Average gross ton-miles per truck........ No. 448,162 63,946 20,468 8,159 51,032 


a i a re ee a Be es atl ow Seeds abs bt 
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Urban Transit Systems.—The collection of statistical information on urban transit 
systems has been extensively reorganized in recent years because of major changes made 
in the types of vehicles used for mass passenger movement in urban centres. The current 
series, which was started in 1956, includes operations of motor buses, trolley coaches, street- 
cars and subway cars carrying passengers in urban and suburban service. 


13.—Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Passenger Fares!................ No. |1, 029,305,402 987,319,165 995,169,878 | 988,147,638 | 994,239,184 
MOLORDUSH een toes eis sisaae sf 645, 353, 267 631,202, 683 643,307,389 | 665,481,904 | 690,881,295 
MrOUley CORO Menara de <sieeo eurses ss 191, 202, 462 175,491,968 172,487,505 | 149,996,752} 133,197,665 
LTO UCAT sie cise stats otevevia alee ererere%s es 148, 863, 223 138,585,305 136,550,346 | 125,937,487 | 122,023,961 
SUD WA CAL. cals tacts sleeislanss/ sf 34, 663, 146 32,993,117 22,874,696 36,491,918 38,055,729 
Chartered Bers Syoniie cits stele. ois os axe se 9, 223, 304 9,046,092 9,949,942 9,168, 657 9,662, 154 
Intercity and rural services (all 
types of vehicles)............ ss 2 2 2 1,070,970 418,380 
‘ 3 
Vehicle-Miles Run.............. No. | 200,099,078 | 198,537,833 | 202,445,806 | 208,121,107 | 212,804,909 
IMO GOEADUS Bony. oe cteicirios sisi a clecorers bs 133,179,494 134, 363,690 138,252,679 | 142,779,355 |} 150,113,461 
Trolley coach. ee iad 35,136, 724 32,899, 859 32, 862,744 32,390,625 28,748,408 
Streetcar. as. sistwiresiesete:ele aries Pa 22,093,057 21,441,041 21,240,370 20,302, 402 20,118,497 
BaD Way, CAI: ene ccuieie sale cance sie ge 7,053, 302 7,018, 476 6,951, 856 8,967, 566 9,474, 168 
(Glavine Tees Penns Be, See See ee i 2,636,501 2,814,767 3,138,157 2,935, 243 3,628,719 
Intercity and rural services (all 
types of vehicles)............ se 2 2 2 745,916 721, 656 
Fuel Consumed— 
Myesellionls skit cies stacct a oe evecare gal. 16, 847,010 17, 266,159 18,385,972 19, 820,960 20,713,770 
Gasoline ae teanidsate oer ceisler Be 9,939, 892 9,108,194 9,096,746 9,388, 808 8, 874, 984 
Liquid petroleum gases........ fs 272, 157 334,170 188, 000 313,302 277, 333 
Passenger Vehicles im Service... No. 7,180 7,228 7,386 7,509 7,641 
MGLOLIOUA fem fe «cos teee eis of 4,998 5,081 5, 267 5, 432 5,609 
METOMEY: CODCNaenas vac tus cece « 1,175 1,174 1,170 1,167 1,122 
DULGOUCAT 2 chr cule nisi <uvate faite vatots ss 867 833 791 740 740 
SUD WAVE CAL act «cicise cB srsre sfene ef 140 140 158 170 170 
Finances— 
MOtal ASsOuscce ete slot «cies. es $ 475, 888,063 285,697,1143] 292,158,0714] 298,479,3815 262,078,1643 
Long-term debt... 2... .c.ee000% $ 286, 602, 882 176,600,938} 179,674,5763) 188,892,5053] 145,993, 8953 
Capital stock and surplus....... $ 116, 934, 953 74,209, 8683 74,991,4643} 75,679,4765)  80,824,2363 
Operating revenues............. $ 140, 848, 593 138, 440,041 141,608,500 | 142,451,128} 151,851,962 
Operating expenses............. $ 135,980,728 137, 257, 702 141,620,749 | 146,280,067 | 151,389,907 
Ratio of expenses to revenues... p.c. 96.54 99.14 100.01 102.70 99.70 
imploy.eesi Sy wonton. cc oe does No. 18,549 18,100 18,157 18,182 17,961 
Salaries and wages............. $ 84,697,981 | 85,008,940 | 88,145,609 | 90,839,804| 95,759,397 
1 Initial revenue passenger fares, excluding transfers. 2 Breakdown not available; included in other items. 


Gor British Columbia Electric Railway Company (British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority from 


Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents.—There were 363,033 motor vehicle traffic 
accidents reported in 1964 compared with 336,255 in the previous year. Deaths from such 
accidents continue their upward trend, numbering 4,210 in 1963 and 4,652 in 1964 as against 
2,715 in 1954. Statistics for 1964 are given by province in Table 14, but it should be noted 
that, although motorists are required by law to report accidents, complete statistics of 
these accidents are not available for all provinces. According to DBS vital statistics data, 
there were, in 1964, 4,863 deaths from motor vehicle accidents; of these, 110 occurred in 
non-traffic motor vehicle accidents on private property. 
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14.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents, by Province, 1964 


EEE 


Yukon 
Item Nfld.|P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. B.C. | and Total 
N.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
Accidents Reported..... 5,975) 1,437|12, 257) 9,215/119, 777/111, 232/15, 762 17, 771/36, 740/38, 368 4991363, 033 
Pt Alla ceed at ve rod dered 63 30 163 157; 1,363} 1,202 159 178 277 345 6) 3,943 
GNOD-BTAl a. fe, hess: . 1,355 327] 2,145) 2,404] 24,391] 36,527] 4,969 3,968) 5,298/11,110 130|| 92,624 
Property damage!...... 4,557) 1,080} 9,949] 6,654] 94,023] 73, 503/10, 634 13, 625}25, 165}26, 913 36311266, 466 
Persons Killed........... 73 34 187 181} 1,581) 1,424 192 229 351 393 71 4,652 
EHV OF RMS yids os des 16 14 60 60 544 567 82 111 154 151 3 61,762 
HABSENZOPS: 2. ho. ote on 23 8 60 51 477 451 74 95 135 138 3] 61,515 
Pedestrians.<.éc25....3. 33 10 63 66 488 344 31 17 49 94 ~_ 1,195 
Bityelistsivy se sssha _ 2 3 4 56 38 2 3 4 4 _ 116 
Motorcyclists and 
passengers...........- _ _ 1 _— 16 8 —_ _ 5 4 — 34 
Othorse se ok eat oe orks 1 — — aa — 16 3 3 4 2 1 30 
Persons Injured.........| 1,950 525] 3,027| 3,561) 36,935] 54,560) 7.236] 6,401 8,308/16, 911 215/139, 622 
LDrEVOrse | tie hee $ 498 199) 1,075] 1,356} 10,505) 23,206] 3,147] 2,746] 3,355] 6,700 91]} 52,878 
Passengers.. : 752 261] 1,221) 1,473] 16,826] 22,712] 3,170 3,123) 3,823) 8,101 107}} 61,579 
Pedestrians. . He, 647 55 622 574) 7,588) 6,399 664 414 749] 1,331 13] 19, 056 
‘BICVeMBISS.. cs oNeee ess 33 10 78 128) 1,554) 1,366 190 84 149 372 2) 3,966 
Motoreyclists and 
passengers............ 4 = 17 10 462 735 57 14 208 299 1} 1,807 
Otherspesl yeni cscd les! 16 — 4 23 —_ 142 8 20 24 108 1 346 
Total Property 
Damage....... . $7000} 2,629 646) 5,049) 4,373 ie 53,452] 6,495) 8,418)14,129/20, 081 363/117, 6352 
1 All reported accidents are those resulting in property damage estimated at $100 or over. 2 Excludes 


Quebec. 


PART IV.—WATER TRANSPORT* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping is con- 
solidated in the Canada Shipping Act (RSC 1952, c. 29). Under the Act and its amend- 
- ments the Parliament of Canada accepts full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian 
shipping. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 
Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All Canadian waterways including canals, lakes and rivers are open on equal terms, 
except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world so that 
Canadian shipping must compete with foreign flag shipping. 


Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping Agreement, all Commonwealth 
ships enjoy equal privileges with Canadian ships in the carriage of goods and passengers 
from one port in Canada to another port in Canada, commonly known as the coasting trade. 
Prior to the completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway most of the domestic Great Lakes 
traffic was moved in Canadian-registered ships and the rights of other Commonwealth ships 
in this trade were largely theoretical. After the Seaway was finished the intrusion of other 
Commonwealth ships, particularly United Kingdom ships, became a reality. 

* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, canals, 
harbours, administrative services, and marine services by the Department of Transport and the National Harbours 
Board; the St. Lawrence Seaway by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; part of the financial statistics by the 
Department of Public Works; shipping subsidies by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Canadian 


Maritime Commission; and canal traffic and statistics of shipping by the Public Finance and Transportation Divi- 
sion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, ships in excess of 
15 tons net register and pleasure yachts in excess of 20 tons net are required to be registered; 
ships of lower tonnage may be registered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be 
operated under a Vessel Licence if powered by a motor of 10 hp. or more. Sect. 6 of the 
Act restricts ownership to British subjects or bodies corporate incorporated under the law 
of a country of the Commonwealth or of the Republic of Ireland and having their principal 
place of business in those countries. Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
Agreement, all Commonwealth ships are given the general designation ‘British Ship’, and 
a ship that should be but is not registered is not entitled to the privileges accorded to 
British ships. Ships in the planning stage or in course of construction may be recorded 
before registry by a Registrar of Shipping at one of the 75 Ports of Registry in Canada. 


i.—Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1962-64 


Norr.—Figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 194t 
edition. 


1962 1963 1964 
Province or Territory ’ Ghee f Gross . Gross 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundlan dias: acaves omen nes teceies 809 77,194 810 82,784 849 88,735 
Prince Edward Island.............. 752 20, 250 779 20,219 819 20,922 
INGVal COLD ..c cdotiies wots oe eeern. 6 6,326 148,198 6,600 155,388 6,943 166, 489 
ING waesrtins wil kos 4-ote ses eee ieee 2,126 78, 856 2,232 91,936 2,326 116,092 
QueDECMne ss Goh cre eee oon oe ts 2,678 814,444 2,780 892, 466 2,912 919, 936 
OntariOneeir ta ncecne he cease 2,425 888, 440 2,462 917,653 2,465 914,475 
DMamifObs. peo secctes coh etalon inci ats 105 16, 808 109 17,586 119 19,657 
SASK MUCHO WAE wratetaisige ae tistrste civ Neve y= _— _— — _ 1 108 
Alberta: eos. 8 a dayioeies saat neeeuren 12 681 12 681 12 686 
BritishiGolumbia soos cactee ss cere ce 6,755 653, 433 7,006 678, 598 7,266 709, 662 
Rnkonwherri tory; aces scacceeur cme cls 6 1,485 6 1,485 6 1,485 
Totals cers cased as apres 21,994 | 2,699,739 22,796 | 2,858,746 23,718 2,958,147 


Shipping Traffic.—The figures for 1955 and 1956 given in Table 2 cover the inter- 
national coastwise movement of cargo in and out of customs ports. In January 1957 the 
coverage was extended to include tonnage of vessels and tons of cargo in and out of non- 
customs ports. Reports are not required for vessels of less than 15 registered net tons, for 
naval vessels, or (commencing with 1962) for fishing vessels. 


2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1955-64 


“e Nore.—Figures from 1929 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 
edition. 


In International Sea- In Coastwise 
4 borne Shipping Shipping Totals 
ear 
Registered Registered Registered 
Vessels Net Tons Vessels Net Tons Vessels Net Tons 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LO SOU arcteyrctase avert ciate esnteal si ereystare «sas 34, 432 58,018,365 86,010 67,228,840 || 120,442 125, 247,205 
TOOL Ree ons peas Ce eee ae 35,315 63,105, 100 88,640 7h,220,366 |} 123,955 138, 325, 466 
OEY rs ss Sone Veer a poe aoe Pe one anne 25, 852 66,149,552 | 104,079 76,535,160 || 139, 4?1 142,684,712 
SS ot ASB REET AC EIR S SROEA 30,710 57,738,034 | 100,234 76,197,625 || 130,944 133, 935, 659 
VOSOV ANA ae cos Ba oie 33,251 67,526,464 | 110,702 85,536,408 || 148,952 153, 062, 872 
LOGO Seto desceaiels trek oA eon OE 33,397 74,805,002 | 120,125 88,493,116 |} 153,522 163, 298,118 
LOGIC meee tae bie tonal otk Row pees 31, 832 77,140,524 | 115,339 91,157,708 |} 147,171 168, 298, 232 
TOGQMR Ee erence enc terdenien 30, 269 81,942,501 | 112,325 87,767,018 || 142,594 169,709,519 
UGGS ccReteter veteran a tsi ote tatehs. teekes eseineyeeye 29,169 87,385,238 | 107,232 87,257,470 || 136,401 174, 642,708 
LOG A are petra fisitvo atsisinnsss cro welt ecto he 29, 809 92,799,912 | 105,186 91,007,726 || 134,995 183, 807, 638 


1 Movement in and out of customs ports only (see text above). 


International Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 
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3.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Ports 


Nore.—Only ports handling over 300,000 tons are listed. 
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from Vessels in 
1964 with Totals for 1963 


Province and Port 


SUM ORNS Sem VcA ITE ..0 ote Ratste cratche 6 « 
PS OUWOOG GENS ist «sac Ratt: Heche 2 
Btumbermouth «it... < facie dates ss 
Port: aux Basques. ...2...0.2-s00es 
Holyrood 


CoO erro rrrcceeecceceenes 


Prince Edward Island............. 
CharlovtetOwn.....04scscsc0csrees 


ENOVAIS COUR sare coe sis. ss. SG.cie Seine a 
PAI AY. 0 met aE oo ec 
DWYVGNOVaE. steer ce ce 


New Brunswick................... 
Paint ohn cee reet keys) aut. ssaaves 
DalhOusiOs mee ees: cce ate. s 
Newoastlencey tors, cacthestsmmcsts ccs 
BAU RUTS bs Sie RA hes doliares a ccs 


OD UMELES IN Mae GI a. cic e 
Port Cartier. . 
Baler Comeau Xt. cacdeadih adsense 
sETTEA Nh Re de, a ae en ee 
BUTOIS"RIVICRess 2G. aie oan Seer os 
DOLE ia Serene. NAS, hos 5.3 


Hamilton 
BROKONtO ns ote coe 


PRISTINE yee tie meee rece Seana a ee 
WWandsor erence. Gt deesionel 


Wlarkson Pen Sea Grawe abe 
PICLON PRP AP Biter. HC Sic vis siostares 


PETOSCObGHET Aer ER ONE ae cenie 0 
tase Cirrohteroe cet cone 
Kodori cht asin stad. oreedida «hee 
SENOLOIdE tee cee tichy: eet s oes 
Mi dlandi tt haat asodetew ne tonite 
DCpPoOb LEAT Dour d.tes «bn yppoieeeyeceiar'c 
EGR OR CONE Me heen ee ences 


Michipicoten Harbour.... 5 
OIngarACBArA. Ss, Aeeiscene lactone 


International Seaborne 


Shipping 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
2,356,134 794,031 

956, 884 114 
388, 495 162,877 
60,678 455,317 
389, 186 14,115 
266 205 
20,300 82,402 
66,943 36,156 
9,616 27,620 
7,029,427 | 4,640,453 
2,828,558 | 3,799,631 
281,479 717,165 
2,237,011 1 
722,675 86, 154 
248, 454 — 
8,138 90 
2,384,899 | 2,853,179 
1,463,942 | 2,742,620 
482,444 21,960 
181,936 659 
18,181 81,716 
41,636,459 | 13,851,473 
5,548,039 | 6,481,837 
15,685,431 421,775 
10,138, 448 65,545 
3,763,544 1,739,910 
1,688, 533 840, 587 
1, 882, 509 1,083,474 
1,679, 667 307,201 
453,751 | 2,340,387 
403,151 509, 670 
1,274 16,274 
23,157 17,180 
10,396,868 | 22,437,028 
4,284, 236 179,710 
201, 273 7,775,530 
421,259 3, 288, 720 
233,885-| 3,931,603 
185, 898 1,035,979 
1,356, 108 455, 849 
870,309 | 1,043,495 
— 1,423,737 
3,200 27,080 
800, 917 88, 497 
co 405, 430 
598, 244 424,569 
176,650 28,176 
143,742 270,760 
_— 71,175 
708, 428 _ 
10,306 123,307 
— 279,492 
251,535 27,406 
42,490 = 


Coastwise Shipping 


Loaded 


tons 


1,828, 676 
462,741 
48,180 
71,018 
1,267 
391,120 
40,169 
225,260 


103, 992 
89,312 


3,873,932. 


2,061,310 
1,120, 849 


21,683 
225) 258 
335,566 


1,223,657 
1,148, 423 


300 
16,085 


8,382, 962 
4, 250,002 
308, 467 
11,113 
278 454 
187,221 
27,841 
77, 501 
18/011 
1,363,179 


898, 282 
2'972 
80,995 


21,434,916 
12, 892, 869 
498,197 
231,060 
356, 596 
2,101, 884 
577, 848 
240, 888 
224’ 401 
395,901 
477, 864 
1,126,073 
196, 262 
36, 893 
197,670 
38, 067 
263 


179,291 
31,358 
145, 205 
882,678 


Unloaded 


tons 


25128, 508 


325, 879 


347, 245 
327, 296 


2,031,322 
4865, 346 
1,239,572 
9,850 
2,702 


35, 084 


1,185,633 
478,146 


147,975 
1877157 


17,230,797 
5, 333, 065 
183,260 
9,445 
2,523, 655 
3,371,954 
1,553, 785 
2,295,030 
500, 376 
8,347 

88, 453 
29,771 
494,078 
294,072 


13,870,313 
1,041, 455 
917,558 
1,772,051 
1,159, 085 
470, 971 
1,173,348 
402, 249 
324) 253 
1,253,660 
23, 808 


502, 830 
40,278 
472,001 
371, 836 
661, 632 
18, 850 
369, 620 
160, 438 
44,190 


Total 
1964 


tons 


7,107,349 
1,453,325 
1,171,068 
1,004,605 
551,226 
391, 230 
366,519 
327,962 


593,436 
453, 844 


17,575,134 
9,175, 845 
3,359, 065 
2,246, 862 

833,214 
473,712 
378, 878 


7,647,368 
5,833, 131 
504, 404 
330,870 
303,139 


81,101, 691 
21,562,943 
16,598, 933 
10, 224,551 
8,305, 563 
6,088, 295 
4,547,609 
4,359, 499 
3,312,525 
1,371,526 
1,001,274 
928,053 
514,598 
415, 404 


68,139,125 
18, 398, 270 
9,392, 558 
5,713,090 
5,681, 169 
3,794, 732 
3,563, 153 
2,056,934 
1,972'391 
1,679, 841 
1,391,086 
1,126,073 
1,104’ 522 
1,099,984 
874,497 
824’ 405 
733,070 
727, 278 
682) 524 
471, 288 
468,336 
425,168 


tons 


6,775,874 
1,336,930 
1,209, 737 
828, 883 
597,478 
474, 800 
369,215 
291,076 


420,341 
332,169 


16,145,780 
8, 188, 491 
3,172,176 
2° 211,673 

803, 133 
462/522 
352, 582 


6,575,050 
5,254,547 
273,505 
173,560 
315,213 


67,740,601 
20,725,732 
12,583, 060 
7, 232, 828 
6, 553, 531 
5,720,111 
4,269, 350 
2,770,069 
2,656, 519 
823, 184 
1,160,595 
855,236 
422/991 
348, 653 


61,182,865 
14, 629, 147 
8, 935, 303 
6, 166, 666 
5,752, 680 
3,445,048 
2) 852, 465 
1,915, 225 
1,518, 614 
1,726, 859 
1,098, 090 
1,124, 441 
1,495,948 
630,131 
891,209 
831,037 
612,500 
557, 682 
648,508 
502, 707 
403, 877 
262, 110 
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3.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Ports from Vessels in 
International Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1964 
with Yotals for 1963—concluded 


International Seaborne Coastrias Shipemie 


Shipping wan 
Province or Territory and Port : oe en 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Ontario—concluded 
Owen! SOUnd te het os smccceee tee _ 39,741 476 378,609 418, 826 305, 591 
POMPE CLES jek cies sc cevcer aerate’ 379, 647 _ 15,374 — 395,021 303,143 
StyiGatharinesm sets cee estes 8,150 92,665 _ 284,992 385, 807 313,364 
Bortrstanley-seaaccseiet, te acisectses _— 203,991 29, 262 117,931 351,184 395, 653 
PALEY SOUNC Mie nner: aay aeee ae 10,715 11,971 _ 326,760 349, 446 806, 426 
PPOTU SUN Well tctiees is «0 raisers ieseveus/o — 319, 821 — 16,547 336,368 264,217 
ManitoD aes a. tec asce Sane coleecead 653,430 37,775 18,530 2,257 711, 992 775,817 
@lnarehyll oo, ar senyesiah te cies is sus tela 653, 430 87,775 18,524 1,839 711,568 775,817 
British Columbia.................. 18,986,547 | 2,928,165 | 15,129,679 | 15,028,314 | 52,072,705 || 46,858,222 


VAN COUVOT Sy taneice cteintstoe sata eistmnie 10,211,954 | 1,377,386 | 4,558,037 | 3,908,258 | 20,055,635 || 17,852,181 
New Westminster. . eee 1,196, 262 193,239 | 1,824,487 | 1,157,045 | 4,371,033 3,880, 429 
Victoria 124,818 252,746 911,691 | 2,663,717 2,461, 037 
835,399 513,557 | 1,393,003 1, 231, 482 


DUNCAN DAY eee cricket oaclelae se te 247, 886 20,945 107,951 997,968 | 1,374,750 851,976 
Bowel WRIvGn: et ave sala. crete sco ore 383, 498 33,997 221,124 729,611 1,368,240 1,325, 846 
IPyINCO!LEVUPeTb as emai: eee tis. 638, 292 297,635 50, 653 283,199 | 1,269,779 997 , 229 
INGNALIQO Men ote tains hm mee nae 638,198 66, 636 180, 953 368,696 | 1,254,483 955 , 620 
LATING Cx. ath cece ite nase Ceeleiee cee 653 25,195 126,092 | 1,089,145 | 1,241,085 1,074,152 
ces alist 24 a. coh dk ane ere 83,345 84,373 317,913 691,129 | 1,176,760 1,308, 923 
(Cigsritoy Ne EA conan aC onGRC a acc 266, 358 51,068 103, 387 587,586 | 1,008,399 627, 694 
Gt Al DEIN eee ast crete tetera 618, 421 18,698 36, 885 224,599 898,613 1,799,993 
POLUIMeLlome ence nese tchsieeeaeeeres 51, 044 3,180 48,909 792,394 895,527 954,065 
Towel Sounde mera sa. < vce erate — — 426, 289 465,903 892,192 814, 982 
(Radvsmiith eset Senn. tok ceri etes-c _ — 756, 5385 9,280 765,815 693,190 
PRO GUARU A Senter acts s mck cacy 763,565 — -- 212 763,777 716, 293 
AGI aod ee eet ne aie he oe ee erate 98,297 452,086 59,814 75,951 686,148 560,726 
North Arm Fraser River..... pean _ — 32,927 626, 667 659, 594 535, 422 
Chemainud seeks on pate een 229,296 6, 767 412,012 8,416 656,491 665, 308 
Roni oodsy- genic ccc bncceeateiae 585,221 3,786 _ _ 589, 007 417,219 
PhOxe dan ot sree oe mesic oe 492,955 _— 23 4,732 497,710 456, 535 
Courtenavaanse tenet ec en ee — — 434,258 42,011 476, 269 381, 983 
Campbell Riverzcn .6).4eeuets ne oe 149,619 23,015 39, 006 253, 460 465, 100 317,791 
@OUATSINO:, wees th ces ei. eeeeit cies 125,010 114, 361 108, 468 76,621 424, 460 186,413 
Jonvisinletic pecs ssa eenteeonee — — 254,794 122,265 377,059 162,244 
JEAWAY.: <r en eeRe ocean 315, 676 _— 185 6, 923 322,784 _— 
IBamibertonins eee enc =o se coals aise = —_ 16, 092 264, 562 20, 408 301,057 268,376 
Northwest Territories............. _— _ 1,923 40,394 42,317 62, 518 
Totals}. fcty kets cmos 83,510,707 | 47,578,260 | 51,997,367 | 51,864,783 |234,951,117 || 206,537, 048 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. These 
include cargoes loaded for and unloaded from foreign countries and cargoes loaded and 
unloaded in coastwise shipping, i.e., domestic freight moving between Canadian points. 
There is, as well, the in-transit movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without 
loading or unloading and the movement from one point to another within the harbour, 
which in many ports amounts to a large volume. 


Shipping statistics, which cover traffic in and out of both customs and non-customs 
ports, do not include freight in transit or freight moved from one point to another within 
the harbour. Table 4 shows the principal commodities loaded and unloaded in foreign and 
coastwise shipping at the ten ports handling the largest cargo volumes in 1964. These ports 
handled 61.7 p.c. of all Canada’s international shipping and 42.8 of the coastwise trade. 
The specific commodities shown are those transported in volume and often in bulk form. 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports 
Handling the Largest Tonnages in 1964‘ : 


Nors.—Only commodities totalling over 50,000 tons are listed. 


:?3>0°>0>0—0.0>————““Wwoqa———aaaaaa ee 


International Seaborne Total 
Shipping Reaberts 
—_ an 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded || Coastwise 


4 Coastwise Shipping 
Port and Commodity 


tons tons tons tons tons 
MEEEERR TTT cae Pt OR LS et. 5,548,039 | 6,431,837 | 4,250,002 | 5,333,065 || 21,562,943 
ol PS AEs SR nie CORD Bie 2,795, 166 75, 575 ts 3,488,712 || 6,359,453 
IAGO TMI ister cree eR ee ree ake bal 27, 867 1,474,739 2,293,446 56, 867 3,852,919 
Oro DE UOIOUM osc tether ae. vc coon ce eaiee — 1, 461, 280 _ — 1,461,280 
RG HNO LIMO Pe et Ret El sort cee tenth ca « oe Sante anscno.e's 60, 045 140, 802 905, 392 4,000 1,110, 2389 
METER NES PT icc oe Soa ws sok oe bees. c cs 310,960 451,862 _ 5, 826 768,648 
POMIMDLTENMNOUS Ccaise4 ooo onic ois 6% .ciae oo cists © 17 372,159 — 143, 686 515, 862 
POVDERDS J RPOsiT Ss, 555s eee ee es a cce LAO .. 226, 801 203, 364 — 48,585 478,750 
RES AIRE ee N ins, oh MOR oc ssh cccncb ee _ — 6,150 356, 523 362,673 
NEAL EAR arses Sh cds ees ee cd 34 804, 493 650 3 305, 180 
Cement—natural and portland................. 194 6,103 272,745 6,231 285, 273 
IBA BIOY: Vln tees cle hse le ais Cs MERE case 31,924 21,176 — 182, 499 235,599 
TEL ESS ASTSTe VO U0 eS Rie ge Poy oe Re ae 93,749 = _ 136,087 229, 836 
Lubricating oils and greases............. 25 47,058 156, 132 5 203,215 
OLEATE, co cess eee RE pk cs ll 89, 255 _— 75, 256 164,522 
Oats exon ate tenets seek we 11,366 _ 240 138, 272 149, 878 
Wheat flourss?s35< store wate 125, 067 _ 2,068 423 127,558 
Iron and steel scrap........ Moan oodneeae 106,035 60 4,000 805 110,900 
PUIPHUTs. ate eee, oes SOEUR. 3 SR LS 52,616 57,045 _ _ 109, 661 
Structural shapes and sheet piling.............. 3,095 73,536 10,976 7,772 95,379 
Molasses, crude... . i — 80,026 os — 80, 026 
(Whemicalay qerdeier ter vee ties: Ab Le 14, 439 17,098 5,668 38,128 Oooo 
Iron ore and concentrates — 73,178 — — 73,178 
PUMOKSDAL A MRNAS, oe Mews kiete won.cok Meme tess . 22,796 34, 468 8,829 _— 66,093 
ueel-—bar and TOU hau ee baka le ses ee. 371 62,763 150 1,061 64,345 
Petroleum and coal products, n.é.8...........+. —_— 32,351 65 27,358 59,774 
Metallic ores and concentrates, 7.¢.8............ 27,664 30, 567 — _ 58,231 
Copper, unalloyed—bar, ingot, pig and slab..... 54,279 — _ 3,794 58,073 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials, n.e.s........ 7,795 34,615 10, 203 — 52,613 
Other commodities not listed...........0.0.055 1,575; 723 1, 288, 269 573, 288 611,172 4,048, 452 
WATICOLLVED: 3. estONy.... seer astese., cc A 10,211,954 1,377,386 | 4,558,037 3,908, 258 20,055, 635 
Wikontnohes. Asset oe, crete tte ot FRA & 4,339, 663 —_ — —_ 4,339, 663 
WIN WOORs. sae draat ade ese AEG Ih oc ih eked 529,585 19,729 1,931,388 177,634 2,658, 336 
PAVOVANG PLAN OL tk, 7) APR kx _ 820,975 107 | 1,745,061 2,066,143 
umber ANG tM DER ae eek yaaa eke 1,187,225 15,122 46, 067 129, 182 1,377,596 
eos; round im bers: 2s eece hie waves seen bs 103, 269 81,212 41,195 805, 406 1,031,082 
PetODeediilal seein 8s ee ee cere, 150, 450 — 740,780 1,560 892,790 
ERO ELROY EE, ay oes Seneca eh toh Wetec eae A Aa 18,021 17, 609 846, 342 1,389 883,361 
Banloy at 0. Semen tet oe UM SE 632, 294 — _— _ 632,294 
CoAly DItiMINoUss. «ce oa5 ee Lois aos sk See sen 575,612 — 63 — 575,675 
DUD HEPA ae ay Boer ee Mes Bt 540, 427 _ 34,793 300 575,520 
WioGdepulp: wet reiays.. cee see. b o, Ul ere ed 137,303 430 250 384, 308 522,291 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials, n.e.s........ 440,922 2,661 3,584 42 447,209 
Wihestatlotn ct ataet tesa essere 5m, Ate © 407, 429 278 6 _— 407,713 
ING WSDLINGI DANEEL aie a docee oh hye cise oe ease 19, 820 419 174 386, 494 406, 907 
(GEROUNG Ma Coat oe oe ee ee, 9,069 756 326, 208 427 336, 460 
Whearicals nels. Okay cee a MIs ce Loe 13,244 48, 387 202,570 2,226 266, 427 
PISESSOOG sities. stay ae, cei uns Sok Simi Cee 178, 408 — — _— 178, 408 
ORTSE te. Mees ccd sensors fount nee, 149, 461 _— a — 149,461 
Copper ore, concentrates and matte............ 147,597 —_ — 150 147,747 
Cement—natural and portland................- 15,415 1,839 4,734 121,665 143, 653 
SO I eee Se RS egeietige Rad ks Onin, Slime he _ 130, 104 10, 282 _ 140,386 
Rapeseed jonr Melee eta! | 107,315 — — _ 107,315 
ASbestoss nme. vo leas «siae'e4 dhereviamtes , 31,519 53,075 45 — 84,639 
UGA cc dete tee skeet aca kote ‘ — 83, 266 _ _ 83, 266 
RCMP ta. ke Oe aS 55,058 ~- _ — 55, 058 
Other commodities not listed................0: 422, 848 601,524 369, 449 152,414 1,546, 235 
Port Arthur-Fort William 4,284,236 179,710 | 12,892,869 | 1,041,455 18,398,270 
Wheat 219, 943 _ 10,367,773 _ 10,587,716 
Tron ore and concentrates. 3,133, 229 —~ 528, 286 _ 3,661,515 
Barley 267,596 _ 780, 464 _ 1,048,060 
Oate:.5.. 19,065 —_ 545,069 _ 564,134 
Pulpwood 74,270 = — 196,600 270,870 
Flaxseed 82, 469 _ 185, 400 _ 267, 869 
Fuel oil —_— — 7,236 203, 866 211,102 
Mewaprintipapere. cs seh. ott ee - wee eee wn: 170,529 8 —= = 170,537 
WMCAL HONE ACE Gah etek se Oesat on oe Moke 25, 305 _ 130, 116 20 155, 441 
LEE ROR Oni CECE CE AO RCE CRO a eee 106, 661 _ 33,420 —_ 140,081 
FSEADUUG cere ee ot. RN he cosa te eae -- — _ 126, 083 126,083 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports 
Handling the Largest Tonnages in 1964—continued 


International Seaborne : dels ds Total 
ounce Coastwise Shipping 
Port and Commodity mpperehinping 2 at. 5 ON Peabome 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded |! Coastwise 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Port Arthur-F¥ort William—concluded 
Hulls, screenings, chaff and scourings.......... 10, 686 — 110,083 — 120,769 
Coals bitUMiInOusay. cc foro sicrasias.c.4 cree abeleifetee ws — 97,024 ~- — 97,024 
Grain JCCUS; WkesGhs cs aca oe weeds © aelelessuaebetks 3,143 _— 90,738 _ 93, 881 
Complete feeds and feed concentrates.......... — as 60,715 _ 60,715 
INIT AS ee eat Sees «ite Menace or otee cee 7,662 a 45, 872 — 53,534 
Other commodities not listed................-- 163,678 82,678 7,697 514, 886 768,939 
Mepelles cee yy ek ove os suidcrsioe bak eee ees 15,685,431 421,775 308,467 183,260 || 16,598,933 
Fronvoré and (Concentratesacs.sj.c00.. 65s sciences 15, 637,818 _— 283 , 030 — 15, 920, 848 
TRUS oht hats ae Sess Meas Bom cee eran oda apote — 307, 829 — 2,448 310,277 
(GAROLING = Peet aoc crcl gs Meas Sao ass ©, PURE olen ele _— 24,997 56 25, 499 50,552 
Other commodities not listed.................. 47,613 88, 949 25,381 155,313 317,256 
POC Car tlergs inte ccc ne ce eee or eaten irons 10,138, 448 65,545 11,118 9,445 || 10,224,551 
From OTe ana \CONCENELALES « . ..<,ciy0 sie sisieebiciee es 10,137,504 — 8,757 —_ 10,146,261 
CLO Gea AAR. SSP ois Mee ect Ne Se oth ceaeronswiaem — 64,179 — — 64,179 
Other commodities not listed................6. 944 1,366 2,356 9,445 14,111 
BR SUTRA GON Ae cre larersscas aie eesvheleve ofa ajele: iets rede eos 201,273 | 7,775,530 498,197 917,558 9,392,558 
fron ore:and concentrates<< 0. 0.6... tssmese sce — 4,061,760 _— 55,334 4,117,094 
CGal, DivUWAINOUS Ae dale Ae elke cteueie sy0-0, a cbt tePaierace _ 3,177,688 —_— _— 3,177,688 
Tat hod Beas We cata a Gee fon ae Setter ec oo onic mee _— 47, 828 10,670 470,627 529,125 
Wilh Gartner epee cle a crcleteis:c cscrtrah is: cscrni tatea late arene _ — 50, 898 154,072 204,970 
SANG AMG OTAVELSa5.c oie dugrrernits saaheic OL bettie maauersls —_ 18, 290 — 126, 305 144,595 
DOV DCANS eae Ph oos aads alas « oeisan a Dae ees & 453 114, 478 — — 114,931 
Steel—plate, sheet and strip. .................. 78,806 9,119 1, 450 492 89 , 867 
HromAnd Steel Scrap eacnics seeuek ee ce yoehieckiaee 206 79,741 _ — 79,947 
emai cal sy 7xC1S herein cc cteriartictatars ayaie.n Senet iaveter oe 13,578 29,514 13,230 5,600 61,917 
TAU ey ds) Ot a aa een cre odio © MERE ores cc: OU te 41,399 — 7,309 56, 486 
Other commodities not listed...............-. 100, 457 195,713 421,949 97,819 815, 938 
BR Ruf ax BA 28 ee eee 2.) Pee POR: Do ea eee 2,828,558 | 3,799,631 2,061,310 486, 346 9,175,845 
Grudepetroleimiaccn.. case ch enc crete veecle aa _ 3, 2125215 — — 3,1125215 
UE OU: < oh ee Mes canted ae ae eee P 12,201 422,277 1,331, 869 114,341 1,880,688 
Gypsum: 2.6 ki Ere .| 1,674,480 — 103,300 — 1,777,730 
Wheat * wae 555,933 — 35 147,743 703,711 
(Gasoline erage eiaos cis cre trae maces vee eae “ie 1,120 44,877 550, 158 63, 046 659, 201 
Wiheatitl Our eaeet.,.0 csap Mee Mea ee cones on 127,613 — 3,039 3, 867 134,519 
Cement—natural and portland.................. 2 331 111 71,595 72,039 
PUTO AN VIDE i-hecctaic oreo een 48 , 302 3,069 438 1,959 53,768 
Other commodities not listed...............005 408, 957 216, 862 72,360 83,795 781,974 
Bate: Comeau snc... « Base ocis core tae cca 3,763,544 | 1,739,910 278,454 | 2,523,655 8,305,563 
NWWIRCRD en ott cee Sac ic te ER ME cot storste ARIE te 2, 284, 253 312, 252 — 2,039,561 4,636,066 
(COME ye ret nctiatha ces Boe eiaceiors anes ARMM 756, 756 706, 041 — _— 1,462,797 
DOV DEUS, sere etre ns cetera taieic uv, SeRMER cyctells 219,090 225, 244 — — 444 334 
Pulpw ood Ake <3 sites toes as ov errs 78,557 — 254,591 — 333,148 
Cement—natural and portland...............+.- ~- — — 246, 440 246, 440 
iINewsprintipaperaenc.che ccarsce atten 227,190 137 — _— 227,327 
IBLE: store ciesefotsinyuarier facts ielaio pieces incision 101, 187 101, 256 — 2,133 204,526 
Aluminum ore and concentrates................ — 183,160 — == 183,160 
uel Oi) gee eRe cic ce SUPRA a sts tee peiee hee — 91,647 2,200 72,474 166,321 
Aluminum—bar, ingot, pig and slab............ 48,591 = 13,053 _ 61,644 
Other commodities not listed...............00- 47,970 120,173 8,610 163,047 313,992 
CQuehec Sesh y aeons oe aE ot EE 1, 688,533 840,587 187,221 | 3,371,954 6, 088, 295 
Wheat. canoe ebotoerato stiles sts dele ia lelolevare nln fotaleveyecove(sebicis 609, 666 37,451 _— 703,999 1,351,116 
tel Oil. em seer eee ss cee ee «cae eee tees c — 569, 270 36, 547 657, 266 1,263,083 
Pulpwood Bech a OR ERR UT A ohn PA ICE ae oe 16,810 136 —_— 991,107 1,008, 053 
Gasol’: B ak idee od. « oe Baha eek Beene _— 13,328 4,646 483 , 063 501,037 
Asbestos; UmmMiulleds. sock mace cemak seu cctie 301, 045 — — — 301,045 
Newsprint MOT, Seaged6 snc wdc os SOUL OBeOde a bbD 291,871 — — — 291, 871 
Coal Pbitaminouss yes eget one estes votes 7p 9, 429 600 202, 825 212,861 
Zinc ore and concentrates.............eeeeeeeee 192,939 — — — 192,939 
Barley Ate ee ee Oo. eos Meee ene etme re — — — 144,386 144,386 
ORT cM occa eye accidts DERE en enc ore — — 30 123, 861 123,891 
Wood ipuliae Meroe. eee er ba Sena won 77,891 — — 125 78,016 
Cement—natural and portland _ 937 69,659 _ 70,596 
Oia WARES. 5 COOMERA ene eee: = — 49,530 — 7,950 57,480 
uoniand steel SClap sess cetera 45, 265 — — 11,186 56,451 
Other commodities not listed............ ; 153,039 160, 506 75,739 46,186 435,470 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports 
Handling the Largest Tonnages in 1964—concluded 


International Seaborne : fiat Total 
Shipping Coastwise Shipping Seatsonie 
Port and Commodity _ and 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded || Coastwise 
tons tons tons tons tons 
palms Jolip wn. tos aus ek oe Pe ke 1,463,942 | 2,742,620 | 1,148,423 478,146 5,833,131 
Gridomecroleum..c.... bere: oo Woe S ehic... — 2,146,027 — — 2,146,027 
Siveloie eee cane: ee. Fee ey 17, 228 56,168 767,740 290,713 1,131,849 
Westen een nace. Sacer ae ldasc Lhe wine wan 563,324 —_ — — 563,324 
CBOHDGRE SO Me rot ES Ae cs 5 hE ke se — 18,101 330, 087 152, 250 500, 438 
UGS ER RU nes cola...) Hite menu... 1,415 241,810 — —_ 243,225 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials, n.e.s........ 112,573 37,060 — — 149,633 
Writrestiy COUT ees iM socked eke. b. 87,592 — — — 87,592 
umberandstimberse 5.4. s5083 5.5. se.. 63, 494 — 4 4,242 67,740 
EAQUALOGS). Fant eiter Bek ny te encoun Ae oe 64,015 _ — _— 64,015 
Other commodities not listed.................. 554,301 243, 454 50,592 30,941 879, 288 


SS SSS ee ee ee aie | ee 


Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without taking 
into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at many of the ports. 
Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the necessary docks and 
wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for freight, warehouses for the handling 
of general cargo, and special equipment for such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil and grain. 
Facilities may include cold storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, 
grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, vessel repair 
docks. 

Ten of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National Harbours 
Board (two in Newfoundland since Jan. 1, 1965). Eleven other major harbours come under: 
the supervision of the Department of Transport and are administered by harbour commis- 
sioners that include municipal as well as Federal Government appointees. In addition, 
there are about 300 public harbours under the direct supervision of the Department of 
Transport, administered under rules and regulations approved by the Governor General in 
Council. Harbour masters have been appointed by the Minister of Transport for 110 of 
these harbours, their remuneration being paid from fees levied on vessels under the terms 
of the Canada Shipping Act. 


Throughout the country there are several thousand minor wharves and breakwaters 
administered by the Department of Transport under the Government Harbours and Piers 
Act. These facilities are for the accommodation of smaller freight vessels and commercial 
fishing craft and are generally under the direct supervision of wharfingers whose remunera- 
tion is determined as a percentage of wharfage fees collected. Small non-revenue wharves 
are under the general supervision of the Department of Transport District Marine Agents. 
At most ports, in addition to the public harbour facilities operated by the operating author- 
ities, there are dock and handling facilities owned by private companies such as railway, pulp 
and paper, oil and sugar industries. 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown corporation 
established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of the following 
properties: port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, 
cold storage warehouses, terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of St. John’s and 
Bay d’Espoir (since Jan. 1, 1965), Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres, 
Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill; grain elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne; and 
the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges at Montreal. Facilities at the larger harbours 
are listed in Table 5, and summary traffic statistics for 1963 and 1964 in Table 6. All 
ports, with the exception of Churchill, established new traffic records in 1964. Operating 
revenues and expenditures for 1963 and 1964 are given in Table 22, p. 808. 
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5.—Facilities of the Larger Harbours Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1964 


Norz.—The facilities at these ports include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the 
National Harbours Board. 


BE 


Item Halifax | Saint John Quebec ieee Montreal | Vancouver 

Minimum depth of approach 

Channels: du sehn coarse ft. 51 30 30 35 35 39 
Harbour railway............-- miles 31 64 23 i 61.5 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc.... No. 88 34 43 18 130 109 
Length of berthing............ it: 35, 445 24,550 34,900 9,188 67,898 38,572 
Transit-shed floor space......- sq. ft.) 1,473,354 938,000 739,000 479, 434 3,571,990 1,552,600 
Cold storage warehouse 

CUDACIUY A teeter as col ieee cu. ft.| 1,719,000 900,000 | 1,500,000! — 2,900,000 3,633, 297 
Grain Elevators— 

(CSUN 32 eon Mogueone Boon bu. 4,152,500 3,000,000 8,000,000 9,300,000 | 22,262,000 21,775,500 

Loading rate........... bu. per hr. 90,000 150,000 90,000 55,000 728, 000 280,000 
Floating crane capacity....... tons 100 65 75 ~- 90 35 
Coal dock storage capacity... “ 32,000 = 3,000,0002 400, 000 275,000 _— 
Oil tank storage capacity..... gal. |247,480,000 | 41,346,500 1,760,0003) 11,296,150 |1,136,657,175| 234,589,277 


1 Main warehouse 500,000 cu. ft., fish house 1,000,000 cu. ft. 2 sq. ft. 3 bbl. 


6.—Summary Traffic Statistics for Harbours Administered by the 
National Harbours Board, 1963 and 1964 


OS SS 
aa 


Grain 
Vessel Vessel Cargo 
Port or Elevator Arrivals Tonnage Tonnage #5 ab a 
No No. No bu 

TEA Cbd i yaa c Sacer ae SP ONCE OO COLOR SI NOUATCODD 1963 3,274 6, 053 , 327 8,573, 832 17, 620, 285 
1964 Sole 6,710,705 9, 628, 658 23, 288, 469 
POAIAG PS OL Seats c's lo olen c/s abeisstivws die ee iedaiime nie sieteete 1963 1,697 3,915,335 5,911,625 21,728, 427 
1964 1, 888 4,163, 850 6, 262,591 22,053,690 

CHICO UbITATS s1ssinjoacicoiste pau cee cases whe aitia oicavelete ines 1963 162 244,012 429,917 

1964 156 281,313 477,524 
QuebeCr je estiesee ce <seGGbinch sis dessa seis 1963 3, 606 7,942,176 5, 729,023 40,988, 409 
: 1964 3,469 7,742,000 6, 258, 920 44,081, 825 
SUOISSECLVALOLES etelare eraisistefafereteiaielore cisrsieiciarcievera steric 1963 2,790 4,149, 167 5,009,101 49,069, 895 
1964 2,325 3,963,914 5,192,812 54,917,501 
IMontres) wonectss cae te cicte theca ter Secreta sis 1963 5, 656 18,304, 273 22,654, 403 153, 458, 263 
1964 6,016 19,704,942 23,070,920 168,713,104 
PPTOSCOUL eats ioteiseicinnicinttenleit cleaner ese cours simawes 1963 ose ane see 26,500,651 
1964 nee Aas nee 15, 582, 409 
POR COLD OIC ns oh cutsiociel rare ersinies tsi seisiciere Sin eers 1963 aes 85 sos 10, 853, 600 
1964 AAS ese a 12,908,529 
MOUTH, meee ccmncicle dase esse cies leleletsiaon ers /siswevee es 1963 88 330, 872 778,465 23, 262 , 463 
1964 72 296,059 719, 382 22,067,711 
BV PATECONL Wale atatetelstareterarasajcigic cies ea la'a c orapeatteie: cera eitel case 1963 21,178 17,679, 423 16,923,168 179,503,551 
1964 21,462 18,670,875 19,793,810 204,013, 205 
DOtaSi ences ccmeeae seats cnet es Neen te 1963 38,451 58.618, 585 66,009,534 || 522,985,544 
1964 38, 765 61,533, 658 91,404,617 567, 626, 443 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Transport, together with those under the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Sica comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 miles inland from 
salt water. 
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a a a 
Those included under the two classifications—Seaway canals and Department of 
Transport canals—are listed in Table 7 with their locations, lengths and lock complement. 
In addition to these, the federal Department of Public Works administers the St. Andrew’s 
Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) on the Red River at 


Selkirk, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. A few small locks are operated by provincial 
authorities. 


During 1964, 93,276,850 tons of freight and 23,155 vessels passed through the canals 
as compared with 74,585,427 tons of freight and 21,811 vessels during 1963. In addition 
to freight and passenger vessels, thousands of pleasure craft are locked through the canals. 
Vessels locking at Sault Ste. Marie during 1964 carried 131,396 passengers as compared 
with 142,663 in 1963. 


7.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority or the Department of Transport 


Locks 
Length 
Name Location of Minimum Dimensions 
Channel No. 
Length | Width | Depth 
Be Pouca te Re ee eeweeel | caters a1 Wee lest | oceaere 
miles ft. ft ft 
Seaway Canals! 
Main Route— 
South Shore.......... Montreal to Caughnawaga............... 20 2 766 80 30 
Beauharnois.......... Melocheville to Lake St. Francis......... 15 2 766 80 30 
HPOCHOIS. tosses ae. ITOGuOIsSBPOMte aad teee ee. 1 1 766 80 30 
Welland gous 5.20 cid Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, Lake Erie. :/................ 27.60 8 859 80 30 
Non-toll— 
Lachine (not through 
CANAL) Ai elec ese Montreal tomlachinenanat ats cecedsn se. 8 3 270 45 14 
Cornwall (not through 
Canales: AAverean es! Cornwall to closure dyke................. 3.50 4 270 43.67 | 14 
Sault Ste. Marie...... St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie...... 1.38 1 900 60 18.25 
Department of 
Transport Canals 
Atlantic Area— 
Canso Canal.......... Canso Causeway, N.S.............00c000- 0.78 1 820 80 32 
te Peter B.cccs. co. t t. Peter’s Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, Cape 
Brotons Nessa tack a eek. 0.50 1 300 47.4 17 
Richelieu River— 
ey ONES S Sees neat. Um OUrS Ce are ahs. h a Mere seers as tie cs 0.12 1 339 45 12 
Chambly somes ates. Chambly to St. Jean, Que................ 11.76 9 125.1 | 23.3 6.5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— 
StenAninow 5.4.0 bee Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
LR AS aa FAN On SRN Dara oe, Mil 0.62 1 200 45 9 
Wartlloniadonec tcc c eee Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River.......... 0.50 1 200 45 9 
ets ta tech Ce, apie eee Caeee Ottawa to Kingston. ..........esececeees 123.53 47 134 33 1s} 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch)..... 6.12 2 134 33 2.0 
Lake Ontario to 
Georgian Bay— 
2s hens Meiers ren Bee feck Trenton to Peterborough lock, Peter- 
OLOUCHS TRACE car nea dnp agers nk «T 88.74 18 175 30 82 
Peterborough lock to Big Chute......... 143.71 24 134 33 6 
Big Chute Marine Railway.............. — — — — 4 
Big Chute to Port Severn...............- 8.11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
IBTANGD icine terns tou vies de vorihes Ask 10.00 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog Branch).. 25.00 _— — = 4.5 
NUTT oh sou tiearttce Isthmus of Murray, Bay of Quinte........ 7.53 —_— _ _ 8.53 


OO 

1 Minimum depth of Seaway canals is 27 feet and minimum width 200 ft. Wiley-Dondero canal and two locks 
near Massena, N.Y., are in United States territory; dimensions are approximately the same as those of Canadian 
facilities. 2 Notice must be given by vessels of more than six-foot draught. 3 With Lake Ontario at 
elevation of 243 feet. 
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8.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Registry of Vessel, Navigation Seasons 1955-64 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where vessels pass through two or more canals, Figures from 1886 are 
given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


Canadian 
Navigation 
Season ; 

Vessels Hewete nee Vessels 
me No. No. No. 
UO DD uence slelcloisies cinsit/sier> 22,758 | 27,709,232 | 3,950 
UG5 Gx. crys. oie + Poteroch roe rren 27,473 | 31,019,188 | 3,776 
IE YiccomoncondoodoronScpeng 24,191 | 27,726,358 | 3,324 
NOD Seer tes seee cee cc cece 21,763 | 26,635,559 | 3,216 
LODO Mamsreatercieee ries souks 21,363 | 28,706,462 | 4,819 
UGG Oma asisis che or ecistecas siete 19,816 | 28,963,294 | 5,046 
UGG este tore lstateraleis rel sfolsiersie'ee 17,332 | 32,531,256 | 3,307 
NOG 2 Seeieteis simctamteeraleaeaeries 13,836 | 31,677,612 | 3,524 
GG ctoteteser-toresie tists snes ets cetste 18,821 | 38,040,238 | 3,106 
MO ond ond sdocodsa stad 20 14,256 | 40,025,355 | 2,906 


United States 


Registered 
oneage Vessels 
No. No. 
3,798, 290 200 
3,675,511 267 
8, 802,909 332 
3,029,624 3802 
4,233,936 | 1,125 
3,660, 931 1,303 
2,515, 262 1,845 
4,045,470 1,988 
4,016,111 1,637 
5,461,310 | 2,043 


United Kingdom 


Registered 
Tonnage 


No. 


132,858 
186,978 
221,254 
198,926 
3,130,140 


3,971,587 
6,294,753 
6,769, 909 
6,932, 454 
9,494, 484 


Other 
Registered 
Vessels Tounase 

No. No.. 
1,264} 1,044,774 
1,349 1,141,259: 
1,589 1,364,205. 
2,170 1,793,309: 
3,252 7,321, 449: 
3,464 | 9,455,739 
3,496 10,065,901 
3,538 11, 017,809: 
3,247 | 10,248,060: 
3,950 | 138,176,847 


9.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Origin of Cargo, Navigation Seasons 
1955-64 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


Navigation | 


Season 


Canada Jnited States 

P.C. of P.C. of 

Tons Total Tons Total 
20,002,540 | 57.4 14,177,878 40.7 
24,698,001 61.7 14, 457, 217 SOet 
21, 459, 552 57.6 15,021,930 40.3 
21, 832,526 62.2 12,177,376 34.7 
30, 828, 746 60.4 17,134, 694 33.5 
28, 886 , 228 54.6 20,993,117 39.6 
31, 487, 898 55.1 23,175,964 40.5 
83,972,361 53.4 26, 228,794 41.3 
41,976, 843 56.3 28, 481, 960 38.1 
56, 298, 982 60.3 31, 488, 638 33.8 


Britain 
P.C. of 
Tons Total 
120, 827 0.3 
106, 448 (V3 
151,550 0.4 
223,059 0.6 
326, 992 0.6 
332,794 0.6 
315,991 0.5 
805, 831 1.3 
1,054, 929 1.4 
1,089,385 T.2 


Other 

PG; of 

Tons | “Total 
572,953 1.6 
754, 899 1.9 
597,317 1.6 
863, 626 2.5 
2,784,700 5.5 
2,734,744 5.2 
2,242,843 3.9 
2,561,305 4.0 
3,121,695 | 4.2 
4,399, 845 4,7 


Figures from 1886 are 


Total 


Tons 


34, 874,198. 
40,016, 565: 
37, 230,349 
35, 096, 587 
51,076, 182 


52,946, 883 
57,222, 696 
63,568, 291 
74,585,427 
93,276, 850 


CANAL TRAFFIC 


See 
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10.—Tonnage of Products Carried by Canal, classified by Commodity Section,! 
Navigation Seasons 1963 and 1964 


Nors.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Year and Canal 


1963 


Sault Ste. Marie....... 
Welland 
St. Lawrence River.... 
Richelieu River........ 
OUT EOUCIIS lsc ceeioece te 
Muarrayaet ncn. oles 4 
Ottawa River.. 


WANSOM Oat ss anes 


Totals, 1963... 


1964 


Sault Ste. Marie....... 
Welland 
St. Lawrence River.... 
Richelieu River........ 
SLC POSS & ae SR 
Murray Se 
Ottawa River.......... 
RIGGaN a cidocwus +o seetes 
SETOm brett specs saree 


Totals, 1964... 


1 Standard commodity classification. 


Food, 
Feed, Crude Fabricated End Miscel- Domestic 
Beverages | Materials, | Materials, | Products, laneous Package Total 
and Tnedible Inedible Inedible Freight Freight 
Tobacco 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
156, 450 133,147 425,102 _- 8,045 87, 261 810,005 
14,713,784 | 21,716,203 4,144, 803 243,006 78, 804 428 , 929 41,325,529 
13,908,971 | 11,895,451 4,310, 452 302,598 196, 600 550, 260 31,164, 332 
_ — 67,687 —_— 857 — 68,544 
360 _— — — 214 — 574 
a a 5,641 2,390 a a ~ 8,081 
Zz x 62 a a re (sl Go 
1,562 400 1,554 51 247 — 3,814 
175, 260 254, 323 755, 444 —_— 19,509 — 1,204,536 
28,956,387 | 33,999,524 9,710, 745 548,045 304, 276 1,066,450 94,585,427 
95,339 158,780 562 , 293 _— 8,628 141, 597 966, 637 
17,332,721 | 28,241, 436 4,970,334 283 , 057 64,930 523,904 51, 416,382 
16,485,395 | 16,394, 652 5,374, 405 356, 238 128,214 701,269 39,440,173 
_ = 91,675 | _ 463 = 92,138 
304 110 = — 67 — 481 
a: Zs 10,923 1,758 = = 12,681 
— _— 64 —_ — oa 64 
1,415 _— 1,403 39 150 _ 3,007 
204, 671 265,703 841, 480 _ 33,433 _ 1,345, 287 
34,119,845 | 45,060,681 | 11,852,577 641,692 235,885 1,366,770 93,276,850 


11.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season 
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Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Canal 


SAG SCA MEATIOS «ccc niowa a suuleaate st 
Welland 
Sb. LAWIenO ah. < sescinecine Seater Se 
Richelieu River. a 
"itor BOR at Ree PCr CoE Tork ere Reon 
iV ee ghey nine GR tcae et aor Miri 


EY Fart a Ta Oe oan CO ae, ane 
PEFGOU See het UN ceca oe eee cen eas 


WGA SO axe che Balen Ne ORT e LNG Gs eae Roe 


Up 


tons 


390,574 
18, 555,000 
18,616, 126 

85,746 
142 


11,016 
26 


1,113 
865,158 


38,524, 901 


Traffic by Direction 


Down 


tons 


576, 063 
32,861, 382 
20,824,047 

6,392 
339 


“1,665 


38 
1,894 


480,129 


54,751,949 


Origins of Cargo 


Canada 


tons 


852,599 
27,647,073 
26,416,945 

91,672 
481 


12,681 


64 
3,007 


1,274,460 


56,298, 982 


United 
States 


tons 


112,019 
21,478,032 
9,755,729 
466 


= 


2,392 


31,388, 638 


Other 
Countries 


tons 


2,019 
2,291,277 
3,267,499 


ole tel atl 


435 


5,589,230 


Total 
Cargo 


tons 


966, 637 
51,416,382 
39,440,173 

92,138 
481 


12,681 


64 
3,007 


1,345, 287 


93,276, 850 
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12.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault Ste. Marie 
Canals, 1963 and 1964 


Norte.—Duplications eliminated wherever possible. 


1963 : 1964 
Canals Used Up- Down- Up- Down- 
bound bound Total bound bound Total 
Freight Freight Freight Freight 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 


Traffic using Canadian St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes System....| 16,159,172 | 30,420,112 | 46,579,284 || 37,521,281 | 54,211,692 | 91,732,973 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa......... 1,957 1,957 — 


Dt. Lawrence onlyn...cse.hecares. 2,863,218 1,784,017 4,647,235 2,956, 875 1,522,515 4,479,390 
St. Lawrence and Welland........ 10,680,607 | 15,606,404 | 26,287,011 || 31,187,544 | 38,443,929 69,631, 473 

St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault 
DUG GMAT Orne cs Wahoo slaeee 8,923 63,573 72,496 72,609 93,954 166,563 
Wellandiconliy 8 sosc 0,2 te «eto cesar 2,413,200 | 12,421,688 | 14,834,838 2,895,886 | 138,574,151 16, 470,037 
Welland and Sault Ste. Marie..... 36,002 22,587 58,589 83,992 67,940 151, 932 
Sault Ste. Marie only............. 155, 265 _ §21,893 677,158 324,375 509, 203 833,578 

Traffic using United States Locks 
at Sault Ste. Marie only......... 10,675,828 | 74,575,468 | 85,251,296 || 10,928,447 | 82,988,582 93,917,029 
Totals toes cs naa eet 26,835,000 |104, 995,580 |131,830,580 || 48,449,728 |137,200,274 | 185,650,002 


Since 1950, the traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canal (Canadian lock and United 
States locks) has fluctuated between a high of 128,489,000 tons in 1953 and a low of 
70,906,000 tons in 1959; the volume in 1964 was 94,883,666 tons. Throughout the period, 
the dominant traffic from a tonnage aspect continued to be iron ore, which also reached its 
highest point in 1953 at 98,658,000 tons, dropped to 47,214,000 tons in 1961 and stood at 
64,695,532 tons in 1964. In 1958, wheat replaced soft coal in second place where it has 
remained, tonnages increasing from 7,478,000 to 12,226,493 during the 1958-64 period; 
during the same years, other grains usually ranged between 35 p.c. and 60 p.c. of the wheat 
tonnage, although they were only 28 p.c. of that tonnage in 1961 and 30 p.c. in 1964. Soft 
coal carried in the 1958-64 period ranged between 6,389,000 tons in 1958 and 7,308,275 tons 
in 1964, 


Canadian Use of the Panama Canal.—The use of the Panama Canal as a transport 
facility for the movement of goods from one Canadian port to another is of relatively minor 
importance. Of the total of 5,123,000 long tons of cargo leaving the West Coast of Canada 
in the year ended June 30, 1964 and passing through the Panama Canal, only 10,000 long 
tons were destined for Eastern Canadian ports. Similarly, of the 902,000 long tons of 
cargo leaving Hastern Canadian ports and passing through the Panama Canal, 13,000 long 
tons were destined for Western Canadian ports. The total tonnage passing through the 
Panama Canal and arriving in Canadian West Coast ports from any origin, Canada or 
elsewhere, amounted to 626,943 long tons in the year ended June 30, 1964; the total from 
any origin arriving at Eastern Canadian ports after having passed through the Panama 
Canal was 536,613 long tons. 


Subsection 4.—The St. Lawrence Seaway 


Events leading up to the beginning of the St. Lawrence Seaway project and the progress 
made during the years of its construction are covered in the 1954 to 1959 Year Books, 
A special article carried in the 1956 edition (pp. 821-829) gives detailed information on 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway traffic immediately prior to the beginning of con- 
struction on the project and another special article carried in the 1960 Year Book (pp. 
851-860) covers the story of the Seaway, its new facilities and services and the movement 
of freight during the second year of its operation. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, constituted as a Corporation by Act of Parliament 
in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242), undertook the construction (and subsequent maintenance and 
operation) of Canadian facilities between Montreal and Lake Erie to allow 27-foot navi- 
gation, concurrently with the construction of similar facilities in the International Rapids 
Section of the St. Lawrence River by the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
of the United States. The Seaway was opened to commercial traffic on Apr. 1, 1959 and 
officially opened on June 26, 1959. With the opening of the Seaway, certain ancillary 
canals were transferred to the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for oper- 
ation and maintenance purposes. These include the Lachine, a section of the Cornwall 
Canal, a portion of the third Welland Canal and the Canadian locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Tolls are not assessed against vessel movements on these waterways and traffic data for 
them are not included in this Subsection. 


Tables 13 and 14 give combined traffic statistics of the St. Lawrence and Welland 
Canals for the year 1964. Duplicate transits are eliminated so that the figures show the 
actual total movement of goods through the St. Lawrence Seaway. On this basis, 4,998 
ships carrying more than 21,402,000 tons of cargo moved upbound through the Seaway in 
1964 and 5,038 vessels carrying 34,377,000 tons moved downbound. Ocean-going ships 
carried 19.1 p.c. of the total cargoes, lakers 80.8 p.c. and other craft 0.1 p.c. There is still 
evident an imbalance of loading, 38.9 p.c. of the gross registered tonnage of all vessels up- 
bound being in ballast compared with only 12.8 p.c. of the vessels downbound. Of the 
total tonnage carried upbound in 1964, 18,111,000 tons were domestic cargo and 3,291,000 
tons were foreign traffic; downbound, 27,310,000 tons were domestic freight and 7,066,000 
tons were carried to and from foreign ports. 


13.—Summary Statistics of St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, 1964 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


Upbound Downbound 
Item 
No. of Gross Cargo No. of Gross Cargo 
Transits Tons Tons Transits Tons Tons 
Type of Vessel 
Ocean— 
WALDO hie eas Sines neitiaswisclecs 1,160 6,919, 838 2,855, 696 1,160 6,910,772 6,620,423 
RS) oe On a OO 99 890, 432 536,340 97 874, 801 679,314 
Laker— 
GALLON ey IAD. hea sok wafer tiers asie Ee 2,674 | 20,427,599 | 15,835,062 2,708 | 20,877,907 | 26,182,502 
MMI m AN) DAL RO eh oe ivtelacov0ss ale, SePaiePase 158 216,969 245,555 141 190, 983 315, 764 
DUNKODs foetas veces oats ane. oi3n eee 535 1,513,634 1,928,220 552 1,546,316 574,658 
OGbOr GralGuns sea te. Shlain isja.ctevs:chlaals 372 141,091 1,396 380 168, 687 4,212 
"BOGRIS Mites oe ctsis.sierccle vlaine iene 4,998 | 30,109,563 | 21,402,269 5,038 | 30,569,466 | 34,376,873 
Type of Cargo 
BMG eon ts cob stele athe tert eters 1,878 | 12,836,774 | 18,476,274 3,056 | 22,620,242 31,113,026 
GOnGTAN stat ce sutete otrcteatece raeineece 612 3,096, 802 1, 658, 824 138 569, 837 374,614 
MRO. cLeritts vies oats crise pe meeate aight: 500 | 2,464,858 1,267,171 711 3,441, 870 2,889, 233 
IPASHON DOES, . ore oars ot tire: isles Aawivioves 105 8,763 _ 105 8,763 — 
In Ballast— 
5 a Liat GY PUPS 2 Ihe Pe Ap 283 | 2,322,642 ma 61 496 , 246 a2 
AKO aietee bie ees sore clas oeane este ns 1,360 9,254,277 _ 701 3,282,045 —= 
Obie Fess as Soe led hina pores 260 125,447 —_ 266 150, 463 _ 
a a ects We Pere eee hae Oe eee Le. ee RE ss SE ee 
1 Includes naval vessels. 2 Upbound passengers in all types of vessel numbered 3,637 and downbound 


3,814, 
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13.—Summary Statistics of St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, 1964—concluded 
Upbound Downbound 
Item 
No. of Gross Cargo No. of Gross Cargo 
Transits Tons Tons Transits Tons Tons 
Type of Trafiic 
Domestic— 
@anadato Canaday. ates. «nes «eas 1,499 | 6,719,934 | 4,507,575 1,879 | 10,726,486 | 11,758,714 
Canada to United States.......... 1,967 | 15,710,979 | 13,247, 866 16 7002 20,471 
United States to Canada.......... 15 65,365 15,008 1,580 | 11,751,363 | 14,913,582 
United States to United States... 366 674,445 340, 746 335 470, 443 617,690 
Foreign— 
Canada— 
Nilad) Noreen ee eee mek Ree te 195 | 1,236,493 687, 583 _ — — 
FER D OR iaauays sateen irs. see sitcrselers — — _ 202 | 1,257,275 770, 246 
United States— 
LET OU as eo cnGacn GORD ADORE OeoOs 956 | 5,702,347 | 2,603,491 _ — a 
FEXT Ob sere afore ctelarsaxara aterarhis eeya.ea ye — _— _— 1,026 | 6,290,367 6,296,170 
14.—St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic classified by Type of Cargo, 1964 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, 
with duplications eliminated) 
: Cargo P.C. of : Cargo P.C. of 
Commodity Tons Total Commodity Tons Total 
Agricultural Products........... 19,140,348 34.3 Forest Products................. 387,681 0.7 
WinGa bo eet ttack tomes seks eer ee 10, 255, 002 18.4 Pulpwood ere << cce sence ee 304, 159 0.6 
GOTT Nea Nirecasinisr cache wan rueace ok 3,439,035 6.2 Other forest products........... 83, 522 0.1 
TBE OV Ate recite Siete eer Cate 1, 469, 883 2.6 
SOV Deatismer mentee tes amare 1, 452,050 2.6 ||Manufactures and 
Oats eariceeecree eee 477, 223 0.9 Miscellaneous................ 8,438, 102 15.1 
Blaxsced egy a Fees esee st: 426,550 0;:95) | avBnelioilenaatien ase aes eeraecntees 2,183,520 3.9 
Soybean oil cake and meal...... 281,983 0.5 Tron and steel, manufactured....| 1,193,963 ae 
IBGANS aNd: PEAS sere cone cote ee cere 265, 842 0.4 || Scrap iron and steel............. 535, 528 1.0 
ilove, Wualoehdsceaccabampocanaene . 245,716 0.4 INewSprinbiHnehiciie atece sees cet 484, 896 0.9 
VEL satcconeeahs bie te meine 153,502 023 HOO MLOAUCLS ams sheridan 340,611 0.6 
ING Ga erecta A tether cotnormrars ier 80,121 0.1 Gasolin@ rere crare acti cn sales eee OLD, 200 0.5 
Other agricultural products...... 593, 491 1:04 Chemicalsssen< seo eee 304,391 0.5 
Lubricating oils and greases..... 264, 203 0.5 
Pigdrone ster Ceo oe eee 258,198 0.5 
Animal Products................ 540,364 1.0 || Petroleum products, other....... 163,578 0.3 
Packing house products, edible. . 164,164 0.3 Sodiumsproductsi.r.2 sas dee | 153,008 0.3 
Hides, skins and pelts.,......... 96, 686 OF 25] BIS OMEN tae < Ea cis stale ercrsveesvorener Beye 141,932 0.3 
Other animal products........... 279,514 0.5 Sugark Sho? nf asc sbee periee 140, 638 0.3 
Syrup and molasses............. 137,819 0.3 
? ) Rubber, crude, natural, synthetic 124, 962 0.2 
Mineral Products 26,344,354 47.2 || Tar, pitch and creosote.......... 119,604 0.2 
Tron ore 16, 863, 272 30.3 Tron and steel, nails, wire........ 110,765 0.2 
Bituminous coal 6,658, 020 12.0 || Machinery and machines........ 87,623 0.1 
Stone, ground or crushed 1,007,813 Les Other manufactures and 
Walt tests. sate ernie ocihas Doe eee 357, 529 0.6 miscellaneous 24 mere eek ers noone 1,377, 606 2.4 
Coker tc ee ee 255, 676 0.5 
Clay and bentonite.............. 156, 102 0.3 |Package Freight................. 928,293 1.7 
Cravelandisandenacattace tne ite 124,915 0.2 || Package freight—domestic...... 898 , 473 1.6 
Aluminum ore and concentrates. 111, 202 0:2 Package freight—foreign........ 29, 820 ul 
Retroleumicrude: an. wees: 83,797 0.1 SSS 
Other mineral products......... 726,028 | 1.2 Petals: 00M err. 55,779,142 | 100.0 


On the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section, upbound traffic increased 36.8 p.c. in 1964 


compared with 1963 and downbound traffic 19.4 p.c. 


The former was accounted for almost 


entirely by the volume of iron ore shipped from St. Lawrence ports to Hamilton and Lake 


Erie, and the latter by overseas shipments of wheat. 


There were 231 more upbound tran- 


sits and 263 more downbound transits in 1964 than in 1963, indicating a slight increase in 
the number of vessels using this portion of the Seaway. Bulk cargo comprised 94.0 p.c. 
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of the total traffic through the Section in 1964, the principal commodities through the 
St. Lawrence canals being iron ore, wheat, corn, fuel oil, bituminous coal and barley. 
Traffic patterns show that 30.9 p.c. of the total movement was between two Canadian 
ports, 42.9 p.c. moved between Canadian and United States ports and 25.9 p.c. consisted 
of foreign trade to and from Canada and the United States. The small remainder was 
traffic between two ports in the United States. 


There were 8,304 transits through the Welland Canal in 1964, with a cargo volume 
of 18,541,000 tons upbound and 32,847,000 tons downbound; bulk cargo accounted for 
94.0 p.c. of the traffic. Although many vessels pass through both the St. Lawrence and 
the Welland Canals on ‘through’ trips, there is a substantial amount of local traffic between 
Great Lakes ports which involves only the Welland Canal. These movements are largely 
iron ore, grain and coal. The Welland Canal traffic was nearly 12,080,000 cargo tons 
greater than that reported for the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section. 


Income of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for 1964 amounted to $15,050,107, 
comprising toll revenue of $13,544,436 assessed for transits through the Seaway locks 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario together with sundry revenues (rentals, wharfage, 
bridge revenue, etc.) amounting to $2,505,671. Operating and maintenance expenses 
amounted to $7,895,172 and administrative expenses were $2,847,868, making a total of 
$10,743,040 excluding an amount of $452,063 for non-toll canals. Comparable figures for 
1963 are shown in Section 2, p. 807. 


Pleasure craft locked through the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section canals numbered 
343 upbound and 354 downbound in 1964, and those locked through the Welland Canal 
numbered 104 upbound and 128 downbound. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The services covered in this Subsection deal with the Canadian Coast Guard and aids 
to navigation, including the maintenance of the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel, steam- 
ship inspection and pilotage service. 


Canadian Coast Guard.—The Canadian Coast Guard, known by that name only 
since January 1962, has played a vital part in Canada’s maritime economic and industrial 
development since Confederation. At that time several previously established govern- 
ment marine organizations were brought together as a single marine service, founding the 
fleet that became the responsibility of the Department of Transport when it was estab- 
lished in 1936. 


From a small beginning, the fleet has expanded into an organization consisting of more 
than 200 vessels of all types, of which nearly 50 are of a larger size. Of these, 31 measure 
more than 1,000 tons gross. They include 10 fully strengthened icebreakers and eight 
lighthouse supply-and-buoy ships with icebreaking capabilities. These vessels comprise 
in numbers the world’s second largest icebreaking force. The greater part of the fleet’s 
expansion has occurred within the past few years to meet a new and fast-growing require- 
ment for icebreaker support of shipping activities in the Canadian Arctic during the 
summer and for commercial shipping in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in the winter. 


The Department’s concern with marine search-and-rescue activities has also increased, 
not only in the field of commercial shipping but also in connection with the mushrooming 
public interest in pleasure boating with its attendant safety problems. 


The duties of the Canadian Coast Guard are civilian in nature and no armaments are 
carried on the ships. It maintains and supplies shore-based and floating aids to navi- 
gation in Canadian waters, including the Atlantic and Pacific coastal areas, the St. Lawrence 
River and Great Lakes, the channels of both the eastern and western Arctic, Hudson Bay, 
the Mackenzie River system and other inland waters. The territory covered is vast and the 
duties involved are extensive. 
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Since its beginning, the fleet has carried out icebreaking as one of its important under- 
takings. In its earliest years, such work was done mainly to aid shipping in eastern port 
areas and in the St. Lawrence for whatever winter period was allowed by weather-conditions 
and the limitations of ships of that area. Icebreaking has also been carried out through 
the years at Montreal to prevent floods caused by ice jams in the river. When the develop- 
ment of the sea route from Churchill, Man., to Europe became a factor in the country’s 
maritime economy, icebreaker assistance was extended to commercial shipping using that 
route. Since 1954, as a result of the opening up of the Canadian Arctic, the Department 
has handled all icebreaking requirements in these waters, extending to within a few hundred 
miles of the North Pole. 


Arctic operations necessitate ice reconnaissance services, which are carried out by 
fixed wing aircraft flying out of such ports as Churchill, Man., and Frobisher Bay and 
Resolute Bay in the High Arctic. These flights are under the direction of the Depart- 
ment’s Meteorological Branch and provide information on ice conditions in the sea lanes 
in all areas where the convoys operate. Helicopters, based aboard the icebreakers, are 
used for close-range reconnaissance. They carry trained observers provided by the 
Meteorological Branch and their ability to spot leads through the ice, which cannot be 
seen from the ship, has resulted in tremendous savings in time for the convoys. The 
helicopters are also very useful for ship-to-shore personnel movements and for carrying light 
freight. 


As an indication of the growth of Arctic re-supply operations handled by the Canadian 
Coast Guard, the cargo handled, which was approximately 8,000 tons in 1954, had increased 
to almost 100,000 tons in 1964. 


A Canadian Coast Guard Officer Training College, established in 1965 by the Depart- 
ment of Transport at Sydney, N.S., will provide a four-year course for students who will 
graduate with certificates as either Marine Engineer, First Class, or Master Mariner. The 
first class comprised forty cadets from all across Canada. 


Aids to Navigation.—The Canadian system of aids to navigation is similar to that 
of other North American countries. Such aids maintained by the Department of Transport 
for Canadian and contiguous waters consist of buoys, lightships, lighthouses, day beacons, 
radio beacons and two electronic networks operating on the hyperbolic principle—Loran 
and Decca. The numbers of danger signals maintained during the years ended Mar. 31, 
1964 and 1965 were:— 


Type of Signal 1963-64 1964-65 Type of Signal 1963-64 1964-65 
No. No. No. No. 
Lights Sy .ccocsssesseiieeses 3,374 3,447 | Hand fog horns and bells........... 60 81 
Taghtships.(ejccne. ends cee 2 2 | Lighted and combination lighted 
Light-keepers............... 893 915 whistling and bell buoys........ 1,598 1,582 
Fog whistles and sirens. .... 51 54 Unlighted bell and whistling buoys. 57 43 
Diaphones and tyfons....... 268 271 Explosive signals... ¢ vi.c..% 0s esas 1 == 
Mechanical bells and gongs.. 18 10 Unlighted beacons and buoys....... 12,614 12,786 


All aids incorporating light or sound devices are listed in the Department of Transport 
annual publication List of Lights and Fog Signals. Information on the radio beacons and 
on Loran and Decca is published in Radio Aids to Marine Navigation. 


Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and harbours, 
by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works to maintain or 
control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are works to 
guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and bridges that cross 
navigable channels. Icebreaking operations are continuous throughout the winter. 


St. Lawrence Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 miles below Quebec 
City to the foot of the Lachine Canal at Montreal, a distance of 200 miles. About 130 
tiles of this distance is dredged channel. 
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Above Quebec the channel has a limiting depth of 35 feet at extreme low water and a 
minimum width of 550 feet, with additional width up to 1,500 feet at all curves and difficult 
points, and additional anchorage and turning areas. Widening of the channel to a mini- 
mum width of 800 feet, commenced in 1952, is about 65 p.c. completed. This section 
comprises about 115 miles of dredged channel. Below Quebec the limiting depth of dredged 
channel, about 15 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 feet. An 
average tidal range of 15 feet in this area provides ample depth for any vessel using the 
St. Lawrence route. Above Quebec, maintenance requirements as a result of silting in 
this dredged channel are relatively minor but below the city silting is more pronounced 
because of tidal action. 

The ship channel is well defined by buoys and the centre marked by range lights, 
permitting uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season from about 
mid-April to early December. The movements of all shipping, weather and ice conditions 
and obstructions to traffic throughout the St. Lawrence waterway from Fame Point, Que., 
to Kingston, Ont., are recorded and made available to all concerned through a series of 
reporting stations known as the Marine Reporting Service. 


15.—Seasons of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 1955-64 


sh Notz.—Figures from 1882 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1934-35 
ition. 


Channel First Last Channel First Last 
Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 

Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 

to Montreal Montreal to Montreal | Montreal 
Montreal! Harbour Harbour Montreal! Harbour Harbour 

OSG Sees sla ccke Apr. 17 Apr. 5 Dec. 16 1960) cs c.ceisronrts Apr. 14 Mar. 21 Dec. 16 

BLT rarer ven uetetrseia es 13 2 bom Wh TOCL resents 11 sen 27 

DULY GES Bocace Boas § 8 $ 4 CAS 19622.5..c'cieeineee re yn 3 iy} Eng 1G 
OOS vec cictereohics < 6 Mar. 30 Pee TOG Sas tierctetiss ose << 10 Capen oe 24 
1959) Riv hades $6213 Apr. 1 S550'20 10642.332 2. Mar. 28 Jan. 4 “24 


1 “Channel Open”’ means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service was established by 
authority of the Canada Shipping Act. Its functions include the formulation and subse- 
quent enforcement of regulations concerned with the approval of design of hulls, machinery 
and equipment of ships; inspection during construction; periodic inspection and the issue 
of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions under which dangerous 
goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of workers employed in load- 
ing and unloading ships; the prevention from pollution of Canadian territorial waters by 
oil from ships; control of pollution of the atmosphere by smoke emitted by ships; control 
of the powering, equipment and load limits of small vessels; and the certification of marine 
engineers. The Board also prepares correspondence courses in marine engineering for use 
in Marine Engineering Schools now controlled by the Department of Labour. 

The Chairman and the Board of Steamship Inspection are located at Ottawa and field 
offices are maintained in the principal ocean and inland ports. A total of 1,762 vessels of 
Canadian ownership or registry, which included 466 passenger ships, and 42 vessels reg- 
istered or owned elsewhere were inspected during the year ended Mar. 31, 1965. 


Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI and Part VIa 
of the Canada Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the Governor 
in Council, qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the district. There are 
in Canada 22 pilotage districts, in nine of which the Minister of Transport is the pilotage 
authority (see Table 16); in each of the other districts the authority is a local body appointed 
by the Governor in Council. There are also three districts that are administered jointly 
by Canada and the United States. 
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16.—Pilotage Service, by Pilotage District, 1963 and 1964 


1963 1964 © 
District : Net . Net 

Filotage | Registered || Pilotage | Registered 

aS Tonnage Dp Tonnage 

No No. 

BrasidOrjlakes oN.Seo ack seaeitissi etic eeclds eer ae 292 1,138,026 336 624, 472 
Sydney NsSecsacneeh coe aee ee cee meee es oe aoe ae 1,771 5,989, 482 1,716 6,214, 466 
Halifax, Ni Gi 8. ceptors tcarente a srerc aiesecne eieieveee ounrenens 3,518 14, 689, 733 3,760 15,965,172 
Saint Jolin NeBaracaniincs opececcsicctilene oon eae 1,411 5,955,316 1,417 5,925,320 
Quebec Qualys casein rae toch lessor cee wens 8,455 35, 838, 124 8,191 41,726,354 
Montreal Quel .cefecrscmotyeare seine aos Cee eee ee 10,071 41,645,979 10,321 42,735,994 
CornwallOnt, Jae sorte... tee teieeeatcle oc nicre sretoe arene 2,388 7,844,392 2,724 9,924, 893 
Churchill) Mans /3.2oe ek oes lag Meee oe ee ee 135 641,140 118 705, 515 
British Columbia aot . cepders otters dere aloes ieee 2 8,569 34,657,721 9,058 37,618,095 
Totals. Noh Pe A eee 35,610 148,399, 913 37,641 161, 440, 281 


In addition, there are known to be five districts in Newfoundland under the local 
pilotage authority. These districts continued to be administered under Newfoundland 
statutes after union with Canada (Mar. 31, 1949). Part VI of the Canada Shipping Act 
with respect to pilotage became effective in Newfoundland on Jan. 1, 1965. 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available on the cost of facilities for water-borne traffic consist 
of the record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified 
as capital expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and operation. 
Revenue from operation is also recorded. The major part of the capital expenditure 
for the permanent improvement of waterways is provided by the Federal Government. 
Capital expenditure by municipalities and private capital expenditure are confined almost 
entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. On the other hand, most of the investment in 
shipping has come from private sources. No figures are available regarding private 
investment in shipping except those appearing in the reports of the operating companies 
that cover only a portion of the field. There are no statistics showing the revenue of ship 
operators from passenger and freight traffic. 


Capital Expenditure.—The only figures available of federal capital expenditure on 
Canadian waterways are those contained in the Public Accounts and the annual reports 
of the Departments of Transport, Public Works and Finance and in the annual report of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. It must be realized that such expenditure cannot be 
regarded as an accurate indication of the present worth of the undertakings represented. 
The cost of building canals and other waterways and permanent works to facilitate water 
transportation in Canada is represented in such reports at their original book values, no 
deductions having been made from the cumulative totals for depreciation from year to 
year or for abandonment of works that have been superseded, such as, for example, the 
first Welland canals and the now flooded St. Lawrence River canals. To this extent, 
such figures are an over-statement of the present value of the works in use. The figures 
are further limited by the fact that they do not include the cost of maintenance and 
improvements or the operation of these works, such charges having been made to the con- 
solidated deficit account as annual expenditure and not to capital account. Thus, such 
capital expenditure on waterways is not included in this publication, with the exception of 
that made by the National Harbours Board on facilities under its jurisdiction. Capital 
values of the fixed assets administered by the Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1963 and 1964 
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in Table17, These figures include all buildings, machinery and durable plant improvements 
and have been subject to deductions for depreciation and the scrapping or abandonment 
of plant, and therefore represent a fair approximation of the present value of the properties. 


17.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1963 and 1964 


Norr.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


=== a ee oe On ee ———————————————e—eeeE———E——— 


Item 1963 1964 Item 1963 1964 
$ $ $ $ 
Harbour dredging............. 22,862,747 | 22,405,671 || Harbour buildings, service 
Land and land improvements. .| 17,840,204 | 21,117,632 Hees nee eouipient ao eae . ee ae poeen 
h LOLS Ng e hlsiess sis ia.ceie , 269, , 388, 072 oating and shore equipmen 203, , 159, 
SSaeres nnd picts Beiyreae eats Ooo Waanadas Cartier Bade a 22'279'498 | 227979'302 
Permanent sheds.............. 39,578,174 | 42,733,415 vartie 
Railway systems Bye 20s) 6,054 One ge en Bridles 2 en Spee eipmaoe cnet 
pretest stares Sisyach a ; ; - ° +; ti Fp 5 ; ; _ 
Grain elevator systems.......| 86,793,666 | 87,298,261 || | Osun «| 4,44 f 
Cold storage systems.......... 6,813,943 | 6,857,178 Totals ........... 403,716,355 | 417,522,220 


Se ee a a er ee eee ee 


The total amount advanced by the Federal Government to the National Harbours 
Board for capital expenditure during 1964 was $3,619,252, distributed as follows: Quebec, 
Que., $1,497,569; Churchill, Man., $100,450; and Champlain Bridge (Montreal), $2,021,233. 
The total for 1963 was $7,325,025, distributed as follows: Saint John, N.B., $98,939; 
Montreal, Que., $4,481,043; and Champlain Bridge (Montreal), $2,745,043. 


Waterways Expenditure and Revenue.—Expenditure under this heading (Tables 
18 to 20) is mainly for the operation and maintenance of various facilities for water transport 
but, unfortunately, the line between operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely 
drawn as is desirable. Revenue in connection with waterways of the Department of 
Transport, the Department of Public Works and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority is 
shown in Table 21. 


To facilitate water transportation, the Federal Government expends annually, in 
addition to the recurrent expenditure shown here, a considerable amount to cover deficits 
of the National Harbours Board, and for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as 
shown in Table 23. Operating revenue and expenditure of facilities administered by the 
National Harbours Board are shown separately in Table 22. 


18.—Department of Transport Expenditures on Marine Service, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1963 and 1964 


Service 1963 1964 
$ $ 
AGininistrationancliding ALenCies-... a. snes seiela te og TEER s « oe viciewinieisomiesne eee» 1,335, 202 1,186,059 
Marine Works Branch— 
Aids to Navigation Division— 
Administration, operation and maintenance. . .........0.ececececcececsceccececs 6,278,240 6,978,572 
COnstruetion Mantes cele Mitte sec bone Sane o Re coat eie reveals hiasiasdiale vod owe neice 4,298, 851 5,648,701 
River St. Lawrence Ship Channel Division— 
Administration, operation and maintenance. ........ccecsseccececceccecceceaees 783, 288 1,101,607 
Canals Division— 
Administration, operation and maintenance...........secececeecececsceeeceees 2,372,295 2,544,425 
SCOURGEMC ELON ee wettest oererters orsior ect aertenereiie tener rerotcocrsrateoraetomrerarerecearooei er merasererore te 1,228,935 1, 803,092 


Write-off of cost of land acquired for Cornwall Navigation System.............. 1,710, 567 
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18.—Department of Transport Expenditures on Marine Service, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1963 and 1964—concluded 


Service 1963 1964 
$ $ 
Marine Regulations Branch— 
Steamship Inspection: Division sews secs sss cvs dlole'e'ssis's oe ances ie Soe ao SSSR 1, 236, 428 1,180,505 
Nautical and Pilotage Division— 
Nautical: Services across) sie'syeis:s:s\6:0:0, «)sis:a1e7sia)0:aie sesssleierarelers ole sities © 5 «store eleetenetete ciate 496,319 424, 407 
Pilotage Services— 
Administration, operation and maintenance. ............eeccccccscccscecececs 1,522,521 1,516,016 
Pensions‘ to former, pilets? sc. esac view soe coke a cto eater ee so ee ne , 200 1,200 
Marine reporting service. ...........20ceeeeeeees Rodoceuh ancsear Aoancs0r 127,997 124, 841 
Payment to Newfoundland re Pilotage Commission — ‘ 
Construction sh. ccins teres sete meee acled te cee cen oles cee eee ee eee 587,931 193, 423 


Marine Operations Branch-— 
Administration, operation and maintenance... ...........0cccececceececcceccvecess 21,525,216 23,250,529 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority— 
Operating deficit and capital requirements of canals and works entrusted to the St. 


‘Lawrence Seaway “Authority, <d.ceeceace sie ce necro ae cea 2,794,346 2,883,620 
aT OtRIS OS Cle ES TOG TO8 SD SEL, See ae 46,299,336 | 48,845,448 


19.—Department of Public Works Expenditure on Waterways (Harbours, Rivers, Roads 
and Bridges), Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964 


Norz.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department concerned by the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
Derercen ties zines, Excludes expenditures on harbours administered by the National Harbours Board as 
shown in Table 22. 


Improve- 
Con- ments and Staff and Total 


struction Repairs Sundries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1963 
Newfoundland fvcen tem coe oils ee clas eae 673, 534 5,127,548 547, 414 118,614 6,467,110 
Prince! idwardiisiand jeans act eee ee 420,577 951,741 170,665 148,111 1,691,094 
Nova Scotia . Be voyals: cesta stwonerace tater Bieswiersaicte Be hee tee 628 , 585 1,792,138 376,124 5,489 2,802,336 
News Brunswick iirc sect nee beet, Semen 1,032, 491 728,778 160,137 61,052 1,982, 458 
Quebec NODE OCOD DOCOOOL UOC Ga OO eI Sa mecs 608 , 267 4,449,535 840, 644 316,928 6,215, 374 
Ontario Trot ei sais vetevarelarel tele elevareretete steveiersle anata cberaic inten 395,172 6,530, 451 338, 727 88, 257 7,352,607 
Manitoba oscantecsnnarnc scan en on ee 238,346 66,710 69,956 30,128 405,135 
Paskatchowantnc.. seen ee ee ee ee _ 570 72 —_ 642 
Alberta eteem inert ROBOT ABSA DOA OOO OTHE OOOO DOGO E 263,100 5,276 28,083 75,050 371,509 
BritishiColumbiasee sete eee ee 1,091,501 1,240,194 539,051 269,741 3,140, 487 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... _ 276,170 24,738 47,327 348, 285 
Canadas 1963 st Ste eee 5,351,573 | 21,169,111 | 3,095,611 | 1,160,692 || 30,776,987 
1964 

INewiourdlandit cans acceacer tein setae eee 531,156 | 4,030,792 579,181 270, 660 5, 411,789 
Prince Edward SIAN ihe an ctu rer eee 444,071 361, 829 237,655 9,554 1,053,109 
Nova Scotia. OCA CAN SUE BOO UD BOC aoe ee nenr 440, 450 1,564,427 423,074 429 2,428,380 
New. Brunswick earn achachictavan eerie 1,151,948 1,024,046 236,708 8,874 2,421,576 
Quebec ixoseiapaiple ate veie\a(ale).s less sats iene vaeler alereiniers neesehal eee 384,715 3,176,395 902 , 937 335, 980 4,800,027 
Ontario Sosa SOIC MOOS SO ORI H ees CR ae 485 , 342 2,520,184 432,330 49,371 3,487,227 
IMAniCODA sng Some ee ihe eo ose ci tO 250,712 747 64,316 50,670 366,445 
Saskatchewan ptaetta bs contacts crn none aoson — 66,494 5, 285 — 71,779 
Alberta ers ie faa Totetojssieleie's) stistole a vetests os eine ote 280,799 7,397 12,485 29,962 330, 643 
British Columbian eee eee ees 1,309,261 1,307,109 390, 343 227,038 3, 283, 7O1L 
ukon and Northwest Territories............... — 48,889 50,189 — 99,078 
Canada, 1964. s.es62 aes oes chs e-| 5,278,454 | 14,108,309 | 3,334,503 982,538 || 23,703,804 


1 Includes expenditures for dredging plants. 
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20.—St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Expenditures, 1963 and 1964 


Item 


Administration— 


Operation and Maintenance— 


Salaries and wages...........eee00- 


Employee benefits..... Rente octets 
Maintenance materials and services 


Grants in lieu of municipal taxes... 


Seem meee eraser ererereresssarsseesseesserees 


Poem meme ewes eensersr ener eseeserseresrsassees 


ee ies 


SPSS Re ae eee eseeereseresseeeesesesaseorssorese 


Cr i i ee ee i i ia) 


Ci i i i i ie ia i iar 


Other operation and maintenance expensesS..........20cecececcsscceccccccesucvees 


1963 


1, 207,123 
699, 966 
576, 759 


3, 837, 642 
412,524 
1,402, 801 
382,767 
195,479 


8,715, 061 
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1964 


1,273, 556 
741,209 
833, 103 


4,272,947 
419,674 
2,262, 846 
366, 666 
573,039 


10,743,040 


21.—Federal Government Revenue in connection with Waterways, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964 


Notr.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport, the Public Accounts and the annual reports 


of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


1964 


463,816 
258, 956 

67,905 
134, ae 


33,768 
73,281 
215,210 
4,167 


802,818 


13,544, 436 
476,550 
248,052 
781,069 


15,050,107 


Department and Item 1963 1964 Department and Item 1963 
$ $ $ 
Department of Transport Department of Public Works 
Marine Services................. 7,040,948 | 6,538,235 ||Karnings of Dry Docks........ 400,316 
ENTE ole Breinct 4 bese emit Ay it Ser 402,852 384, 086 Champlain Dock, Lauzon..... 236, 824 
Fines and forfeitures........... 2,397 2,128 Lorne Dock, Lauzon.......... 50, 144 
Steamship inspection.......... 262,179 242,554 || Esquimalt new dock.......... 109, 983 
Whariirevenue.isecsccstnccesss 765,893 922,446 Selkirk repair slip............. 3,365 
Fiarbour dues fa8 vat. wai oes 231,749 332,104 
Measuring surveyor’s fees..... 1,482 1,396 
Examinations—masters’ and Works and Plants Leased...... 33,513 
mintes ‘feese tet. fate. carat 12,712 13, 936 Kingston dry dock............ 12,100 
Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage). . 440 380 || Ferry privileges............... 281 
Pilotave tees sone). se cee es ac 580,828 594,231 Dredges and plants............ 21,132 
Pilotiboat tees. Socal esse 255,248 253, 400 
Shipping fees asm. series a. ascins 13,005 12,124 ||Rents from water lots, etc....... 75,120 
Marine steamer earnings....... 3,785,659 | 3,469,766 ||Refunds of expenditure reported 
Rentals—water lots and light- in previous years...... sadin gia 3 621,530 
HOUSE: SILES seNAS. Hos cco sod see 37,276 52,076 Sundry receipts, test borings, etc. 1,572 
River St. Lawrence Ship Chan- 
MOMBervices. Hediosds useven ss 25 — Totals, Department of 
Sale of land, buildings, etc..... 7,653 26,994 Public Works............ 1,132,051 
Merchant seamen’s identity Saat Tar 
COLLITICATET..Qha2 Meeiues oieits -l2 857 686 
Miscellaneous...............+- 103,706 114, 843 St. Lawrence Seaway 
Refunds, previous year’s ex- Authority 
PON Gitures)e yeas hes eee 513,054 39,612 
Port warden fees.............- 63, 933 7D; 473: | OUS BSSES8EM ....o.0.5 cinnteis store mofelnel- 10,730, 418 
Renta lain - ote teen oes cmueisiens 453 , 947 
Board of Transport Commis- Wiharfage.: .:. seennc, «eras siaa esr 136, 268 
BIOIOES. .. 405 Bims Satie ke vais 1,914 2,2e1 ||Miscellaneous..........+++ss005- 724,591 
Totals, Department of Totals, St. Lawrence 
‘TT raDSDPOLG cine ec «2.03 7,042,862 | 6,540,506 Seaway Authority....... 12,045,224 


a 
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22.— Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1963 and 1964 


Operating Net Operating Net 


Operating e Operating A 
Harbour and Year © | Expend- | Operating |} Harbour and Year Expend- | Operating 
Revenue iture Income Revenue iture come 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Halifax— Jacques Cartier 
LOC Bearer darters 2,313,292 | 1,908,181 405,111 Bridge— 
L964 3s codec seats 2,608,074 | 2,153,383 454,691 (Montreal)— 
LOGS To toca ateeresitenee 151,811 254,943 | —103,132 
Saint John— TOGL aes see 158,974 | 294,129 | —135, 155 
1963; lectern sreteteriasins 1,033,725 991,344 42,381 Champlain Bridge 
LOGS 5. fotasotste peeRrerars 1,066,583 910,410 156,173 (Montreal)— 
19685. a::cmecjaateinne 448 326 426,351 21,975 
Chicoutimi— OG4. Sacre cunt 624, 879 407, 889 216,990 
1963S Seria: 136,039 37,193 98, 846 tt El eet 
1964..... 00... es ees 154, 353 34,450 | 119,903 wets af 3 Seer ..| 924,582 | 487,462 | 437,070 
Gach 1964. oyocure ase eels 779,973 429,017 350, 956 
uebec— 
1063 eee oe 2,983,906 | 2,032,054 | 951,852 |Part Colborne 
Tey Saenee Reecr 3,452,081 | 2,278,162 | 1,173,919] qoggne 400,264 | 278,032 | 122,232 
* 196475, face 405, 026 288, 817 116, 209 
Trois-Rivieres— ae (Churchill— 
UT eee nr eH FDeey any ep ame red (me oremeeta 1,356,568 | 1,258,578 | 97,990 
ae ba ee : ‘ A964 soca apies ocr || 1,401,010) (let 659 290,251 
Montreal— Vancourer— 
LOGS seer ane 12,567,151 | 8,299,401 | 4,267,750 LOGS! occulta cre siaisierers 4,803,884 | 2,597,350 | 2,206,534 


WOE Re osento co bead’ 13,617,423 | 8,510,669 | 5,106,754 || 1964............... oD ails Gunioee 2,370,264 
en ee ell ek Sew NR eee eee Be eee 


Shipping Subsidies.—Table 23 shows the net amount of steamship subventions 
paid in connection with contracts made for the maintenance of essential coastal and inland 
water shipping services. The payment of these subventions is administered by the 
Canadian Maritime Commission under statutory authority. 


23.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965 


Services 1964 1965 


Western Local Services— 


12,000 24,000 
300,000 300,000 
88,000 88,000 
13,125 — 
37,500 37,500 
112,700 112,700 
a 116,274 
33,000 33,000 
6,500 6,500 
1,700 1,700 
35,000 32,566 
100,000 84,566 
1 1 
52,400 52,400 
31,250 31,250 
35,000 = 
Owen Sound and ports on Manitoulin Island and Georgian Bay, Ont..............- 100,000 157,000 
Beles Islandrand the Mainland’ Ont: :e- eee ee es oe eeu 76,540 78,695 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown, Souris, P.E.I., and fles de la Madeleine, Que........ 298, 000 294,000 
Homie auvboreand: Baie @omenth Ques seen ener on antl nan onal 1,468,650 _ 
Portugal @overund Bell lelancey Nfld. 1 a aeee enn enn eee nies 223,285 275 , 869 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland... ...........0-0000e000cc cece eee e ee. 84,500 84,500 
Prince Edward Island and North Shore of St. Lawrence River, Que............... 42,500 42,500 


1 Recaptured. 
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23.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965—concluded 
Se . . . .. ... eeeeeeeeeeEEEeEeeee 


Services 1964 1965 


$ $ 
Eastern Local Services—concluded 


620,998 748 , 882 
430,000 430,000 
229,000 _ 
—_— 290,000 
21,000 21,000 
_ 50,000 
38,000 38,000 
_— 3,500 
34,042 43,000 
43,000 43,000 
42,500 42,500 
5,000 5,000 
5 _ 10,875 
Varmouths Neo. andsRockland, Maine sUES:Asarcsiscct sckinc o ecu ne ceo aun homes 6,600 8,235 
Newfoundland Coastal Steamship Services............csccceece cencececceeesececs 4,752,104 4,647, 287 
PR OLAIS rr sctners clos eran abss etch Se OM ee eeC le IER Sioa eed adores eet. 9,368,894 8,234,299 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


Administration.—Civil aviation in Canada is under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government and is administered under the authority of the Aeronautics Act, 1919 and 
amendments thereto. The Aeronautics Act is in three parts. Broadly speaking, Part I 
deals with the technical side of civil aviation comprising matters of registration of aircraft, 
licensing of airmen, the establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air 
navigation, air traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft. 
This Part of the Act is administered by the Director of Civil Aviation under the supervision 
of the Assistant Deputy Minister, Air Services, Department of Transport. Part II of the 
Act deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial air services and assigns to the 
Air Transport Board certain regulatory functions of commercial air services (see pp. 758- 
759). Part III deals with matters of government internal administration in connection with 
the Act. 


International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of aviation as 
well as its geographical location makes co-operation with other nations of the world engaged 
in international civil aviation imperative. Canada therefore took a major part in the 
original discussions that led to the establishment of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) which has headquarters at Montreal, Que. A special article on The 
International Civil Aviation Organization and Canada’s Participation Therein appears in 
the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 820-827. At present Canada has air agreements with 21 other 
countries. 


Federal Civil Aviation Policy.—The intent of Federal Government concern in civil 
aviation is to provide an efficient and stable service for the Canadian public and the best 
possible economic framework for the major and regional carriers. In formulating its 
aviation policy in 1964, three principles were accepted by the Government as basic. ‘The 
first related to the international field and stated that air services provided by Canadian 
airlines should serve the Canadian interest as a whole; that these services should not be 
competitive or conflicting but should represent a single integrated plan which could be 
achieved by amalgamation, by partnership or by a clear division of fields of operations. 
The two major airlines agreed that the most effective way to carry out this policy would 
be by a clear division of their fields of operations so that outside Canada neither airline 
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would serve any point served by the other. As a result, it has now been decided that 
Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited will serve the whole Pacific area, the whole Continent of 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand, southern and southeastern Europe and Latin America, 
and that Air Canada will serve Britain, western, northern and eastern Europe, and the 
Caribbean. The only exception to this clear-cut division is that CPA will continue to serve 
the Netherlands. This division accounts for the whole of the world except Africa and the 
United States; decisions concerning the former depend on the contemplation of service to 
that area and those concerning the latter on the completion of new bilateral agreements. 
Co-operation will be maintained between the two carriers in sales and agency relationships, 
each carrier representing the other outside its own area, so that passengers will be encouraged 
to travel to their destinations by Canadian airlines. Other measures of co-operation, 
including joint advice to the Government on air negotiations and joint servicing and support 
arrangements, will also be maintained. 


The second principle concerned the domestic mainline services and stated that, al- 
though competition was not to be rejected, development of competition should not com- 
promise or seriously injure the economic viability of Air Canada’s domestic operations 
which represent the essential framework of its network of domestic services, and in the event 
that competition continues, opportunity should be ensured for growth to both lines above 
this basic minimum. In 1965 a special aviation consultant was appointed to advise whether 
the growth of domestic mainline service will now permit some further degree of competition 
and to recommend the procedure for working out such extensions of service. 


The third principle concerned the role of regional air carriers providing scheduled 
service and their relationship with the mainline carriers. Recommendations are being 
prepared by the two major airlines and the larger regional carriers as to specific steps that 
might be taken by the carriers themselves or the Government to improve the position of 
the regional air carriers and give them a reasonable chance to operate successfully without 
subsidization. 


Thus, in the international field, the joint approach to the provision of world-wide 
service by the two major Canadian carriers should strengthen their position in a very com- 
petitive field and should provide a better over-all service to the travelling public. In the 
domestic field, a degree of competition will remain to provide the public with the advan- 
tages that can result from a competitive atmosphere but excesses of competition, which 
could be ruinous to the operators and unsatisfactory to the public, will be avoided. 


Section 1.—Air Services 


Two major airlines, Air Canada and Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited, form the 
nucleus of Canada’s freight and passenger air service. Current operations of these airlines 
are discussed briefly below, followed by short outlines of the services provided by independ- 
ent airlines and a list of Commonwealth and foreign air carriers licensed to operate services 
into Canada. 


Broadly, air transport services in Canada may be grouped into two classes—Scheduled 
Services and Non-scheduled Services. Services in the first group are operated by air 
carriers that offer public transportation of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft, serving 
designated points in accordance with a service schedule and at a toll per unit. The second 
group includes the following:— 


(1) Regular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transporta- 
tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft serving designated points on a route pattern 
and with some degree of regularity, at a toll per unit. 


(2) Irregular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transporta- 
tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, serving a defined 
area or a specific point or points, at a toll per unit. 


(3) Charter Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transportation of persons 
and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, at a toll per mile or per hour for the charter 
= ee entire aircraft, or at such other tolls as may be permitted by the Air Transport 

oard. 
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(4) Contract Air Services—operated by air carriers who do not offer public transportation 
but who transport persons and/or goods solely in accordance with one or more specific 
contracts. 


(5) Flying Clubs—operated by air carriers incorporated as non-profit organizations for the 
purpose of furnishing flying training and recreational flying to club members. 


(6) Specialty Services—operated by air carriers for purposes not provided for by any other 
class, such as flying training, recreational flying, aerial photography and survey, aerial 
pest control, aerial advertising, aerial patrol and inspection, etc. 


Air Canada.—In 1964, its 27th year of operation, Air Canada carried a record 4,093,754 
passengers on scheduled flights and 95,595 on charter flights, a total of 4,189,349. Com- 
pared with 1963, scheduled transatlantic passenger traffic showed a marked increase of 
23 p.c., attributable mainly to the new low fares introduced on Apr. 1, 1964 and to attractive 
frequencies and schedules. But despite these low rates, charter traffic also increased sub- 
stantially and accounted for nearly one third of the transatlantic passenger traffic. North 
American scheduled passenger traffic as a whole increased by 6 p.c. and southern scheduled 
traffic by 5 p.c. Operating statistics for the years 1955-64 are given in Table 1. 


At the end of 1964, Air Canada was operating over 39,840 route miles linking Canada, 
the United States, the British Isles, Continental Europe and the Caribbean. Its fleet 
consisted of 78 turbine-powered aircraft—16 DC-8’s, 23 turbo-prop Vickers Vanguards 
and 39 turbo-prop Vickers Viscounts. Orders were placed for two additional DC-9 twin- 
jets during the year, bringing to eight the number of these aircraft scheduled for delivery in 
1966. Planning for the integration of the DC-9 into the Air Canada fleet in 1966 was well 
advanced by the end of the year; it is expected that the new aircraft will be introduced on 
domestic services, replacing and augmenting existing Viscount and Vanguard service but, 
as additional aircraft are delivered, DC-9 service will be extended to other areas such as 
Florida and the inner Caribbean. At the year-end, Air Canada employees numbered 
11,670. 

1.— Operating Statistics of Air Canada, 1955-64 


Traffic Operating Revenue 


Operating O ti 

Year Revenue : Expend- |Opetating 
ty Aha Com- Mail |Passenger| Freight | Totals iture | Surplus 
g modity? 
7000 000 7000 
No. passenger- ton- ton- $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $'000 
miles miles miles 

I9boee. ees 1,682,195 969,392 12,175 7,704 61,105 14,314 77,428 76,771 +657 
LOG sors see 2,072,912 1,191,784 14,476 8,613 74,479 15,639 91,306 89,197 +2,109 
UY ae ee 2,392,713 1,385,777 15,478 9,855 86,524 16,055 104,996 96, 680 +8,315 
WOKS ioe 2,785,523 1,625, 689 15,395 10,386 101, 553 17,407 120, 555 108, 130 +12, 425 
1959.30.25... 3,209,197 1, 828, 902 17,753 10,905 114, 339 18,293 134,679 120,120 +14, 559 
19608 Bik i 3,440,303 | 2,050,600 20, 868 11,593 | 127,596 19,307 | 148,987 | 134,263 | +14,724 
IGGL P85 cease 3,712,068 2,481,122 24,091 11,934 143,301 19, 466 165, 436 143,370 +22 ,066 
T9623 Seco 3,865,408 2,659,578 29 , 827 12,862 158, 792 21,914 183, 473 152,821 +30,652 
A963) 36 Se, 3,966,547 2,887,239 35,781 13, 859 167, 653 24,088 199,390 161, 816 +87, 574 
LOGS oes ccc 4,189,349 3,150,956 45,590 15,731 177,091 27,684 213,909 175,752 28,157 
1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage and express. 3 Includes other revenue. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited.—Canadian Pacific Airlines operates a 45,287- 
mile route pattern linking five continents as well as major cities in Canada. This pattern 
comprises 6,900 domestic miles, including 2,450 miles on Canadian mainline service. 

In 1964, CPA carried 541,014 passengers, a greater number than in any other year 
since the company’s inception in 1942. Revenue passenger-miles on international routes 
in 1964 showed a substantial advance to 983,066,481 over a 1963 figure of 909,407,523. 

CPA’s international routes, 37,600 miles in extent, operate from Vancouver to Hono- 
lulu, Fiji, New Zealand and Australia on the South Pacific Service; to Japan and Hong Kong 
via the Great Circle Route across the North Pacific; from Vancouver via Calgary and 
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Edmonton to Amsterdam on the Polar Route; and across the Atlantic from Toronto and 
Montreal to Portugal, Spain and Italy. A South American network serves Mexico City, 
Lima, Santiago and Buenos Aires from Windsor, Toronto and Montreal in Eastern Canada 
and Vancouver and Calgary in the West. In Canada, CPA operates a mainland trans- 
continental service linking Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal and a domestic 
network of north-south routes in British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon Territory. 


CPA’s fleet consists of 18 aircraft, including five Douglas Super DC-8’s, four Bristol 
Britannias, five Douglas DC-6B’s and three Douglas DC-3’s. Two additional Super 
DC-8’s are on order, one for delivery in late 1965 and the other in 1966. The international 
routes are served by the Super DC-8’s and Bristol Britannias and the domestic routes are 
served by DC-6B and DC-3 aircraft. The transcontinental route is served by Super 
DC-8’s. 


Independent Airlines.—In addition to the two major Canadian air carriers—Air 
Canada and Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited—there are four domestic air carriers 
licensed to operate scheduled commercial air services in Canada, namely, Eastern Provincial 
Airways (1963) Ltd., Gander, Nfld.; Quebecair, Rimouski, Que.; TransAir Limited, Winni- 
peg, Man.; and Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Licensed Canadian air carriers operating in Canada as at Mar. 31, 1965 held valid 
operating certificates covering 40 scheduled, 161 flying training, and 1,597 other non- 
scheduled and specialty services. These non-scheduled services, in addition to providing 
effective access to sections of Canada that are inaccessible by other means of transportation, 
act as feeder lines to the scheduled airlines. They also include such specialty services as 
recreational flying, aerial photography and surveying, aerial pest control, aerial advertising, 
aerial patrol and inspection. 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Ltd—This company operates throughout the 
Atlantic Provinces, eastern Quebec, Labrador and Greenland. It serves Charlottetown 
and Summerside in Prince Edward Island; Moncton and Dalhousie in New Brunswick; 
New Glasgow and Halifax in Nova Scotia; Deer Lake—Corner Brook, Gander and St. John’s 
in Newfoundland; Goose Bay and Saglek in Labrador; and Sept Iles and Magdalen Islands 
in Quebec. 


The Airways fleet consists of three Handley-Page Dart Heralds, one DC-4, three 
DC-3’s, two PBY Cansos, five DH Beavers and five DH Otters. The Company carries 
on an extensive air freight service throughout the above areas and conducts many specialty 
services such as mineral exploration, the transporting of hunting and fishing parties, 
ambulance service and forestry, seal and ice patrol services. 


Quebecair.—Quebecair, a privately owned commercial airline with headquarters at 
Rimouski, serves various points in the Province of Quebec including Montreal, Quebec, 
Saguenay, Riviere du Loup, Rimouski, Mont Joli, Sept Iles, Wabush, Schefferville, Gagnon, 
Baie Comeau, Forestville, Manicouagan and Murray Bay. No point served is more than 
five flying hours from Montreal. 


The company began operations in 1946 under the name of Rimouski Aviation Syndicate 
and was incorporated under the name of Rimouski Airlines in 1947. At the beginning of 
1954, the newly created Rimouski Airlines bought out Gulf Aviation and formed Quebecair. 
The number of passengers flown in 1964 was 107,000 and the amount of freight carried 
totalled 2,109,000 lb. 


The Quebecair fleet consists of four DC-3’s, three F-27’s, one C-46 cargo aircraft and 
one D-18 Beechcraft. 


TransAir Limited.—TransAir operates scheduled, charter and sportsmen’s flights in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario and the Northwest Territories. Thirty aircraft are in 
service from headquarters in Winnipeg and a major base in Churchill. Scheduled flights 
also originate from Pickle Lake and Sioux Lookout in Ontario, and Lac du Bonnet and 
Norway House in Manitoba. The airline has scheduled Viscount, DC-4 and DC-3 services 
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over 7,107 unduplicated miles. Mainline stops are made at Winnipeg, Brandon, Dauphin, 
The Pas, Flin Flon, Lynn Lake, Thompson and Churchill in Manitoba ; Red Lake, Winisk 
and Ottawa in Ontario; Montreal in Quebec; and Yorkton, Regina, Saskatoon and Prince 
Albert in Saskatchewan. TransAir also has regular flights between Churchill and Rankin 
Inlet, Baker Lake and Coral Harbour in the Northwest Territories. From its Winnipeg 
and Churchill bases, TransAir operates vertical re-supply flights to the four main sites in 
the Canadian sector of the Distant Early Warning Line. 


Pacific Western Airlines Ltd.—Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., with head office at Van- 
couver International Airport, is one of the largest independent air carriers in Canada. 
Route miles in the system total almost 7,200 and services operated include scheduled main- 
line, local regular unit toll and charter flights in Saskatchewan, Alberta, Yukon Territory, 
the Northwest Territories including the Arctic islands, and British Columbia. Regularly 
scheduled mainline services are operated northbound from Edmonton to Dawson Creek, 
Peace River, McMurray, Uranium City, Fort Smith, Pine Point, Fort Resolution, Hay 
River, Yellowknife, Fort Simpson, Wrigley, Norman Wells and Inuvik. Regular local 
services are flown from Yellowknife to Cambridge Bay and Resolute Bay, and from Inuvik 
to Aklavik, Fort McPherson and Arctic Red River. Local services also originate from 
Norman Wells to Fort Good Hope, Fort Norman, Wrigley and Fort Simpson, and from 
Yellowknife to Rocher River, Port Radium, Coppermine and Bathurst. The first no- 
reservations-required AirBus service in Canada operates daily between Edmonton and 
Calgary. Pacific Western also operates International Charter Services. 


On the Pacific Coast, mainline services are operated from Vancouver to Comox, Powell 
River, Campbell River and Port Hardy and local services are operated between Prince 
Rupert, Stewart, Ford’s Cove, Anyox, Maple Bay and Alice Arm in northern British Colum- 
bia. In addition, charter services are operated out of Vancouver, Nelson, Kamloops, 
Prince George, Terrace and Prince Rupert and, in the Northern Division, from Edmonton, 
Peace River, Fort Smith, Hay River, Yellowknife, Inuvik and Cambridge Bay. 


Aircraft operated by Pacific Western number 48 and range from DC-7C’s, DC-6B’s, 
DC-6’s, DC-4’s, Super 46’s and DC-3’s on mainline services, to Otters, Beavers, Grumman 
Goose and Cessnas on charter and freight flights. Revenue passengers carried in 1964 
totalled 224,139, freight and express carried amounted to 16,914,530 lb. and miles flown 
numbered 4,608,602. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services.—At the end 
of 1965, there were 22 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers holding valid Canadian 
operating certificates and licences issued for the following international scheduled com- 
mercial air services into Canada:— 


Aeronaves de Merico, S.A. operating between Montreal (Canada) and Mexico City (Mexico). 

Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France), operating between Paris and other points in 
Metropolitan France, Montreal (Canada) and Chicago (U.S.A.) and beyond. 

Alitalia (Italian International Airlines), operating between Rome and Milan (Italy), Montreal 
(Canada) and Chicago (U.S.A.). 

American Airlines, Inc., operating between Toronto (Canada) and New York/Newark(U.S.A.). 

British Overseas Airways Corp., operating between London and Manchester (England), Prestwick 
(Seotland), Shannon (Ireland), Montreal and Toronto (Canada) and Boston, New York and 
Chicago (U.S.A.), and between London (England), Prestwick (Scotland), Gander (Canada), 
Bermuda, Nassau, Montego Bay, Barbados and Trinidad. 

Deutsche Lufthansa Atkiengesellschaft (Lufthansa German Airlines), operating between Hamburg 
(Germany) and other points abroad, Montreal (Canada) and Chicago (U.S.A.). 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc., operating between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal (Canada) 
and New York (U.S.A.), and between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal (Canada) and 
Washington (U.S.A.). 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, operating between Montreal (Canada) and Amsterdam (Nether- 
lands). 

Mohawk Airlines, Inc., operating between Toronto (Canada) and Buffalo (U.S.A.). 
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North Central Airlines, Loe peage | between Port Arthur/Fort William (Canada) and 
Duluth/Superior (U.S.A 

Northeast Airlines, Inc., ie ote between Montreal (Canada) and re (U.S.A.) via 
Concord, Montpelier-Barre, Burlington and White River Junction (U.S.A 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., operating between Winnipeg (Canada) and Fargo PG and between 
Minneapolis/St. Paul (U.S.A.), Winnipeg and Edmonton (Canada), Anchorage (Alaska, 
U.S.A.) and beyond. 

Pan American World Airways Inc., operating between New York and Boston (U.S.A.), Gander 
(Canada), Shannon (Ireland) and London (England). 

Qantas Empire Airways Lid., operating between Sydney (Australia), San Francisco (U.S.A.) 
and Vancouver (Canada). 

Sabena Belgian World Airlines, operating between Brussels awe Manchester (England), 
Shannon (Ireland), Montreal (Canada) and New York (U.S 


Scandinavian Airlines System, operating between Stockholm auetee Oslo (Norway), Copen- 
hagen (Denmark), Hamburg (Germany) and Montreal (Canada) and New York, Los 
Angeles and Chicago (U.S.A.). 


Seaboard and Western Airlines, Inc., operating between points in the United States, Gander 
(Canada) and points in Europe. 

Swiss Air Transport Company Ltd. (Swissair), aes between Zurich and Geneva (Switzer- 
land), Montreal (Canada) and Chicago (U.S.A.). 

United Air Lines, Inc., operating between ensores (Canada) and Seattle (U.S.A.). 

West Coast Airlines, Inc., operating between Calgary (Canada) and Spokane (U.S.A.). 

Western Air Lines, Inc., operating between Calgary (Canada) and Great Falls (U.S.A.). 


Wien-Alaska Airlines Inc., operating between Whitehorse, Y.T, (Canada) and Fairbanks and 
Juneau (Alaska, U.S.A. ys 


Flying Schools and Clubs.—At the end of 1964, 87 commercial flying schools were 
registered as members of the Air Transport Association of Canada. During the year, these 
schools instructed and graduated 1,591 students as private pilots and 426 students as com- 
mercial pilots. 


Membership in the 33 flying clubs connected with the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs 
Association numbered 7,990 at the end of 1964. During the year these clubs instructed 
and graduated 1,111 students as private pilots and 83 students as commercial pilots. 


Weather Services.—Weather services are provided by the Meteorological Branch, 
Department of Transport, to meet the demands of the general public and all basic economic 
endeavours such as agriculture, industry, forestry, shipping and fishing. Meteorological 
service is provided to national and international aviation. The military meteorological 
requirements in Canada and overseas are met by special co-operative arrangements with 
the Department of National Defence. The observing and forecasting of ice conditions in 
navigable waters, both inland and coastal, have expanded rapidly in recent years. 


There are 61 weather offices in Canada, one on shipboard and three in Europe. Weather 
offices are linked by 55,300 miles of teletype and radio-teletype circuits, and a national 
facsimile system 14,600 miles long is used for the distribution of meteorological information 
in chart form. As of Jan. 1, 1965, the Branch maintained 285 surface synoptic and hourly 
weather reporting stations, a network of 32 radiosonde stations including five in the Arctic 
operated jointly with the United States, 72 stations recording upper winds, and 2,213 cli- 
matological stations. One Ocean Weather Station in the Pacific, 1,000 miles west of 
Vancouver, is maintained under International Agreement (see also p. 65). 


Ground Facilities.—Aircraft landing areas in Canada are listed in Table 2 and 
classified by administrative agency as licensed or unlicensed land facilities or seaplane 
bases, and military airfields. Licensed aerodromes are those that are inspected at regular 
intervals and meet specific standards, whereas unlicensed aerodromes may not meet the 
same standards. In addition to aerodromes, a network of radio aids to navigation is 
maintained to facilitate en route navigation and safe landings under instrument conditions. 
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On Apr. 1, 1965, the Department of Transport operated 73 low frequency radio ranges 

and 40 VHF omni-directional ranges. Instrument Landing Systems in operation totalled 

42 and there were 213 non-directional beacons in operation. All of the operating facilities 

are regularly flight-checked and calibrated by civil aviation inspectors. (See also item on 
Aeronautical Navigation, pp. 838-839). 


2.—Aircraft Landing Areas classified by Type of Facility and Operator, by Province, 
as at Apr. 1, 1965 


Type of Facility and Operator | Nfid.|/P.E.L|N.S.|N.B.| Que.} Ont.|Man.|Sask.|Alta.|B.C.|N.W.T.| Y.T. |! Total 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No.| No. | No. |! No. 
Licensed Airports (Land)— 
Department of Transport...... 2 1 3 2 Vfl Wks Bes 4 = 5} 22 13 5 86 
Municipal veut eee ca eens 1 _ 1 5 20 19 6 17 iW 19 _— 2 107 
Prvate. 4. AGA... Rs 3 2 1 3 24 35 6 10 1 2 1 _ 104 
Heliports: . aeeets. Lacs s...6 = —|;-| —- 3 7 1}; —-| — 3 1 ~ 15 
Unlicensed Aerodromes— 
Department of Transport...... it —}—-| — 3 4 1 2/ — 9 5 4 29 
Munitipal te ee eigen! Beas 3 _ 2 1 11 5 3 32 13 14 1 3 88 
PLVALEL J4: Saachish led bdsiey cepts 3 1 1 9 28 17 34 | 109 25 67 5 _ 299 
Abandoned or unknown....... 4 — 1} — 8} 10 2 5 ZN 36 2 3 73 
PLCMTOLIS: ocise ca ce cesses o's _ —};-| - 1 4); —| —|] — 3 _ = 8 
Licensed Seaplane Bases— 
Department of Transport...... _— —} —} —| —-| —-} -—-} -] -— 3 1 — 4 
Wimicioslecsesssa ce. ce con eee. _ _ 1 _— 1 13 1 _ 1 11 _ 2 30 
PTT VAtOr es Cer eo 6 _ 3]; — 69 99 44 25 = 52 24 3 329 
Unlicensed Seaplane Bases— 
Department of Transport...... — —| —| — 1;/ —| —|] —/}; —| 18 _ _ 14 
Mimicipal- sees seers ee _ _ _ 1 1 11 7 4 2 7 _ 2 35 
Private csaes tees dees 12 —-|;— 2 19 12 9 — 5 23 8 _ 90 
Abandoned or unknown....... 14 1 9 Gia] REDE Te | EES 9 6) 1% 25 4 136 
Military Airfields— 
RG ABM e essen a ees scons dae 3 1 1 2 5] 13 4 4 4 3 S — 43 
ATTY eee tee acces dc tesidlects —_— _—_|—- 1}; — 1 1|/ — 2/ — _ —~ 5 
WOCING went telreticsi tas: Ie... — 3/ —} —| —} —| -|}| -] - _ — 3 
LI SSEN EW Wace Sa sxele sladisle' lures ots 1 —} —| -|- —|—} —-} -] —- 1 —_ 2 
WSs AIP Once 5 castes celts: 3 —}|—-} -—-| —-} —-y} ry rd ad er 17 2 22 
Totals, Land Bases........ 17 4 9 20 | 105 | 119 57 | 179 79 | 175 28 17 809 
Totals, Seaplane Bases..... 32 1 13 9 | 112 | 152 74 38 | 18 | 120 58 11 638 
Totals, Military Airfields... 7 1 4 3 5 14 5 4 6 3 a1 2 73 
Grand Totals.......... 56 6 | 26] 32 | 222 | 285 | 186 | 221 | 103 | 298 107 30 || 1,522 


Air Traffic Control.—The primary functions of the Air Traffic Control Division of 
the Department of Transport are to expedite and maintain an orderly flow of air traffic and 
to prevent collision between aircraft operating within controlled air space and between 
aircraft and obstructions on the movement area of controlled airports. This is accom- 
plished through airport control, terminal control and area control services. These and other 
allied services are described below. 


Airport Control Service provides control service to flights operating in the vicinity of major 
civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, weather conditions and other 
factors indicate its need in the interest of flight safety. The service also includes the control 
of all traffic on the manoeuvring area of the airport. Control is effected by means of direct 
radiotelephone communication or visual signals. Airport control towers are located at: 
Whitehorse, Y.T.; Fort St. John, Prince George, Victoria (international), Port. Hardy, 
Abbotsford and Vancouver, B.C.; Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton (industrial) and 
Edmonton (international), Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg (international), 
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Man.; Lakehead, Windsor, London, Toronto Island, Toronto (international), Ottawa 
(international) and,North Bay, Ont.; Montreal (international), Cartierville, Quebec, Baie 
Comeau and Sept fles, Que.; Moncton, Fredericton and Saint John, N.B.; Halifax (inter- 
national) and Sydney, N.S.; and Gander (international) and St. John’s, Nfld. . 


Area Control Service provides control service to en route flights operating within controlled air- 
space during weather conditions that prevent a pilot from seeing other aircraft or obstruc- 
tions and necessitate his reliance on instruments to conduct the flight. Area control centres 
are located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., Moncton, N.B., Goose Bay and Gander, Nfld. Each centre is connected with control 
towers, terminal control units, communications stations and operation offices within its area 
by means of an extensive system of local and long-line interphone or radio circuits, and 
through radio communications facilities available at these stations to all aircraft requiring 
area control service. Area control centres are also capable of communicating directly with 
most pilots flying within their control areas. Each area control centre is similarly con- 
nected with adjacent centres, including centres in the United States, for the purpose of co- 
ordinating control of aircraft operating through more than one control area. This 
communications system permits each centre to maintain a continuous detailed record of 
all aircraft operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules (IFR) and a general 
record of aircraft operating in accordance with the Visual Flight Rules within its control 
area. In addition to providing area control service to aircraft operating within controlled 
airspace over Newfoundland, the Gander Control Centre provides control service within 
the airspace over approximately one half of the North Atlantic Ocean. The Vancouver 
Area Control Centre also provides control service over the Pacific Ocean within the 
Vancouver Oceanic Control Area. 


Terminal Control Service consists of the provision of separation to aircraft operating in accordance 
with IF R in the vicinity of all controlled airports. This service is normally provided by 
area control centres but separate terminal control units have been established at Calgary, 
Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Lakehead, North Bay and Ottawa, Ont.; Quebec, 
Que.; and Halifax, N.S. 


Northern Area Control Service, inaugurated Sept. 26, 1963, is provided by the Edmonton, Winni- 
peg and Goose area control centres for aircraft flying above 23,000 feet, and is available 
throughout more than 3,000,000 sq. miles of Northern Canada. 


Radar Control Service is provided extensively in the control of IFR traffic, both in terminal 
areas and while en route. Terminal service is provided at Vancouver, B.C.; Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alta.; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; Lakehead, Toronto, 
North Bay and Ottawa, Ont.; Montreal and Quebec, Que.; Moncton, N.B.; Halifax, N.S.; 
and Gander, Nfld. En route service is provided by area control centres and by one radar 
unit located at Kenora, Ont. Ground Control Approach Service is provided at Gander, 
Nfld. and Precision Approach Radar Service is provided at St. John’s, Nfld.; Montreal, 
Que.; Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; and Vancouver, B.C. 


Flight Information Service is provided by all air traffic control units, but particularly by all area 
control centres. It consists of advice and information useful for the safe and efficient 
conduct of flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition reports, data 
concerning aids to navigation, traffic information, refueling and transportation facilities, and 
other data of assistance to the pilot in planning or conducting a flight. 


Alerting Service ensures that appropriate organizations are notified of aircraft that may be in 
need of search and rescue aid. This entails the maintenance and constant supervision of a 
continuous record of active flights to ensure that failure of an aircraft to arrive at the planned 
destination notified to air traffic control is detected immediately. The service is available 
to any pilot who files either a flight plan or flight notification with air traffic control. 


Customs Notification Service facilitates the routine notification of the appropriate customs agency 
by pilots who plan to cross the Canada-United States boundary at certain designated 
customs airports. This is achieved through the prompt notification by air traffic control, 
at a pilot’s request, of the customs officer at the destination airport of the intended arrival 
and of the need for customs clearance. 


Airspace Reservation Service provides reserved airspace for specified air operations within 
controlled airspace and information to other pilots concerning these reservations and 
military activity areas in controlled and uncontrolled airsp2ce. The Airspace Reservation 
Co-ordination Office, located at Ottawa, is responsible for co-ordinating all airspace 
reservations in Canada and in the Gander and Vancouver Oceanic Control Areas. 


Aircraft Movement Information Service is provided by area control centres to assist the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in establishing the identification of all aircraft operating within 
specified areas, 


The total number of aircraft movements at Department of Transport controlled air- 
ports in Canada during 1964 was 2,281,958. 
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Section 2.—Civil Aviation Operation Statistics 


Table 3 provides a picture of commercial civil aviation in Canada for the years 1961- 
64. It shows data on miles and hours flown, traffic carried, fuel and oil consumed, em- 
ployees, salaries and operating revenues and expenses, by type of service, for Canadian 
air carriers followed by summary statistics for both Canadian and foreign air carriers 
operating in Canada. Figures for Canadian carriers include domestic and international 
operations, and figures for foreign companies cover miles and hours flown over Canadian 
territory only and exclude passengers and goods in transit through Canada. Unit toll 
service refers to the transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per unit, whereas bulk 
service is the transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per mile or per hour for the 
entire aircraft. Other flying services comprise non-transportation services such as flying 
training, aerial photography and aerial patrol and inspection. 


3.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1961-64 


a 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964p 
hee 2 eee eee Ae ee ek 
Canadian Carriers— _ 
Unit Toll Transportation (revenue traffic only)— 
Depantures:t2 S008... 55 ee MI TE Ee No. 251,362 250,900 254, 762 245,551 

ONTEEHO WARS eee ee OS. ee Fd 327,555 312,395 298,655 300,791 
IMLea Hi oven Seales 3008! Pye. ee ee es 76, 008,312 76,040,318 75,746, 629 76,403,947 
IPASSON Gea CATTION Sty, sass cocked Aokeabe Sced ss 4,543,009 4,792,409 4,864, 855 5,197,308 
Cargo and excess baggage............0.0.005. Ib. 80, 823, 898 93,064, 818 99,063,385 117, 497,335 
INEST Carr Ie eNrRe Sie: PORE Feet i oo By $ 35,749, 456 38, 430,775 41, 892,927 46 , 802,681 
iPassenvor-miillesns jee: s <a ohc ce cas es No./3, 157,518,367 |3,463,727,291 3, 623,020,400 | 3,939,075, 129 

argo and excess baggage ton-miles........... « 38, 504, 034 45, 427, 320 53, 618, 163 69,038, 182 
Maniton=m iles eps, PRR... BAe. bg 14,094, 209 15, 289,672 17,530,240 18, 952,620 

Bulk Transportation (revenue traffic only)— 
DIE DATUUTES Tees Mey He Ok eR eed « RRR I No. 213, 044 220,594 234, 685 251,270 

PUTS OWN seat ke Pk ese RA oy 243, 102 230,525 250,988 262,915 
LLDTESS ean eee oa ton he MER eee eee ee st 21,569, 202 23,277,049 26, 818, 278 26,977,434 
RASSCHSers CAITICd oo tae ee, En ee 407, 888 476,390 562, 489 582,121 
Brew atUrcarricd se iene nee Mme whe as | oes Ib. 111,504, 022 105, 082, 430 110,102,115 105, 896, 867 
Passenger-inilessscene ook: Fee eC Fo No. e. ot ue 468,308,264 
Goods ton-muiles #2, 9? 2 26S Soay. Uh maa eh s¢ We es ere 17,837,120 

Other Flying Services (revenue traffic only) — 
FONTS PHOW nA ans.) cuir O20 Bs Sees oe 5 | No. 75, 808 83 , 382 80,930 96,939 
Canadian Carriers, All Services— 
Revenue Traffiic— 
Departuressaytc Seater ns wre Se terete 2 No 464, 406 471,494 489 , 447 496, 821 

OUTS {LOW Gea eee, -cojatictee ee och A havcletctolontchc ss 646, 465 626, 302 630,573 660, 645 
IMslosifownee. aa ites ee Ce eae bee Ge 97,577,514 99,317, 367 102,564, 907 103,381,381 
(Pa sSONZersiGARrieds.. «hatter ee cence aciowielersie $ 4,950, 897 5, 268, 799 5, 427,344 5,779,429 
Groodsicarried Me Rowse lees sh ke Ib. | 228,077,376 236, 578,023 251,058, 427 270,196, 883 
IPASSONZETMTAILESS Ay satay ee co Racer orc NOH: No. are ae xo 4, 407,383, 393 
Goodsitonamilesssc mites ater ee ee és a: 105, 827,922 

Non-revenue Traffic— 

Ours: flowan.vie sos baie tee cleo torscraverereridl No. 28,863 25, 882 21,738 21,294 
Rassengersmilegs-t.).5 tte ie rod clelorcrctrcieniats “ 148,517,121 176,277,219 | 203,399,987 206, 499, 238 
Goodston-miles?, esc. cece ee se 5,965,235 6,449,798 6,601,370 7,573,401 

HTS CONS MIE: «cree oocyte ee a gal.| 175,201,010 191,343,196 207,490,519 218, 030, 230 
Oilconsumed Mises: 02. LM Oh coe be Bieistclevancr ny 475,994 310,015 405,999 342,903 
Average employees 17,700 17,810 17,577 17,757 
Salaries and wages paid 102,200,745 | 105,636,970 108,538,372 116, 434, 643 
Operating revenues 254, 873,901 284, 618,321 308, 835,913 335,021,165 


Operating expenses | 257,445,532 | 277,333,944 | 294,142,170 315,309, 194 


Canadian and Foreign Carriers, All Services— 


Flours down emcees coe een oO. 649, 107 642 , 284 646, 956 678,921 
Miles flown Baa. ae cash sae caleh sss 0c cence cea “ 103,335,386 | 104,851,093 | 108,282,021 110,068,358 
PABSOUROLA CATTICM ae seotinencicctienb arene ire. s 5,740,577 6,064,074 6, 278, 298 6,771,993 
(Sood carried: Mas, cw s8 Gb ehh see lean cce gece ss Ib. | 250,069,070 | 260,084,003 | 275,899,568 301, 265, 500 


LL 
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Summary statistics of Canadian and foreign commercial air carriers, by type of carrier, 
are shown in Table 4 for 1964. For the foreign carriers, hours and miles reported are those 
flown over Canadian territory only and passengers and goods in transit through Canada 
are excluded. 

It is interesting to note that the six scheduled carriers—those holding Class I or Class 
II licences from the Air Transport Board—accounted for 91 p.c. of all revenue passengers 
transported by Canadian carriers during 1964. The weight of goods transported by 
scheduled carriers amounted to approximately 65 p.c. of the total tonnage moved by all 
Canadian air carriers. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Canadian and Foreign Commercial Air Carriers, 1964 


Canadian Carriers Foreign Carriers 
Item SS | | All 
Domestic | International United Other Carriers 
Services Services States Foreign 


Unit Toll Transportation 
(revenue traflic only)— 
Departuressiaccnwtisstieslsaroseees No. 212,977 32,574 


Hours NOownlas eee ewe anise eisiaciers € 230,101 70,690 4,025 13,095 317,911 
Milestfown aan encloses cate ciorieres ss 51,110, 296 25,293,651 979,151 5, 298, 605 82,681,703 
Passengers carried..............- 4 3,593, 781 1,603,527 670,766 285,518 6,153,592 
Goods Carriediya.eensiilerile seers lb. | 122,844,995 41,455,021 11,010, 248 19, 862,817 195,173,081 
Passenger-miles..............5-- No.|2, 283,596,159 |1,705, 478,970 28,640,311 | 232,577,627 |) 4,200,293, 067 
Goods ton-miles............-++4- $ 56,386,941 31,603, 861 253 , 388 7,560, 902 95, 805,092 
Bulk Transportation (revenue 
traffic only)— 
Departures... asec joes te oeeles seeieis No. 246, 290 4,980 oa $18 a5 
(Hourstflowntecnaut ccc: > os seer “ 248,735 14,180 32 1,124 264,071 
Miles flowairs Gir alate eva eiviele ors ereioxe Ss 22 , 236,076 4,741,358 7,472 401, 480 27,386,386 
Passengers carried............... rs 456, 454 125, 667 4,873 31,407 618, 401 
Breight Carried .jncsccictecs ise eciee Ib. | 104,916,003 980, 864 _ 195, 552 106,092,419 
Passenger-miles.............s00- No. 88,266,772 | 380,041,492 Se tus an 
Goods ton-miles................: es 17,633,274 203, 846 _— re AD 


5.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-64 


Item 1962 1963 1964 
$ $ $ 
Expenditure 
Alp: Transport: BoOar dsc 5:0:c:e:ssierars steieie sja:s s+ 21slevelsceleisiacs © sfeieisteln sistejaisselaveteyuiniez5ie 850,941 814, 487 632,757 
Air Services: 2525 Sete teciisdetins yew tenes 1 eWee aieieee ss chekte me siecsaee oe 5,443,951 | 5,630,511 5,756,339 
GeneraltA dministration::.1..cet come «es Heeaiecteltiemicitio seiner eis ceireeeet: 1,786,985 1,908,955 1,939,788 
Construction Services Administration s..c. sccceistats's crs'e ctelalalerclecerelereaiesieier 3,657,016 | 3,721,556 3,816,551 
Civil Aviation Branch wccn ccc cca cadens scloaeecemtelt acene eens 32,319,901 | 32,591,336 | 34,773,191 
Gontroliof @Cival Aviation’es. cn scmerctete © oe scan ere eee Macs secon me are easter 3,340,752 | 4,048,075 5,137,669 
Airports and other ground services—operation and maintenance.......... 20,762,291 | 19,754,767 20, 280, 882 
Airway and airport traffic control—operation and maintenance........... 7,500, 249 8,168,774 8,717,594 
Contributions to other governments or international agencies for the oper- 
ation and Maintenance OfalNPOLrtsics.rs sye.n wiels 1=/=</o\< cea eleveatsibig sie aes elormieleleless 217,542 244,596 234,921 
Contributions to assist in the establishment or improvement of local air- 
ports,and related iacilities fry mins cosmic sheieateebs « see saree cia bepeeteeietens 105, 667 87,600 126,855 
Grants to organizations for development of civil aviation............... 393, 400 282,474 272,526 
Mxchequer ‘Court Awardss acts veeteccawcsctaeee cells sere «6 tenis seis — 10,050 2,744 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch......................0.0:: 21,821,570 | 21,736,705 | 23,014,265 
Radio aids to air and marine navigation—administration, operation and 


maintenance......... dpe Or COM as COO RAAE On es OBOE JBC ES THORS OSOOR HOE 18, 822,907 | 18,795,872 19, 930, 988 
Radio Act and Regulations—administration, operation and maintenance..| 2,998,663 | 2,875,287 3,004, 437 


Northwest Communications Systems— Deficit 65,546 69,678 
Giftiofdurnishings' to EU Uc aeinecoare'o ss teisicesepiciee neisweiasine cote ett _— _ 9,162 
Meteorological Bramclyc. 2. sce ecscciee's sis ss 's,e o o'sie ete leye elas iois ais) vietelerslelsietotete 16,900,780 | 17,403,992 | 18,461,452 


Totals; Expemdituresnniss secniece ici tec eeetisate te oicsteteicletels totale 77,337,143 | 78,177,031 | 82,638,004 
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5.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-64—concluded 


Item 


1962 1963 1964 
a 


$ $ $ 
Revenue and Receipts 

Win Services; A Minis trations asc me acer dees chee occ oee eee ete 8,680 13,128 6,894 

Construction Branch Administration...................cccccececceeee. 1,589 572 694 

CliVECA Vintloni Mra niche erie’ Joes set tee. Canis t cide Sa bes haute ta iaeccn 14,758,453 | 15,676,753 17,189,574 
EriVAUe alr DUO Certicates ee es..5 ole cele esc te oe sin vee ceelenue... 19,415 8,135 18,402 
PAD OnU CON CO Gest ems er ys Newt nde AM ony tates Oe ae a ae nn 1,045 1,300 1,795 
Aircraft registration and airworthiness certificates....................... 15,191 14,155 14, 506 
IRIHES PACTONAUTICS MACH ates Sevens Sites, eae Sere ey ee EE 6,707 7,246 5, 866 
IOI CSC Catach Stele SOR ere ke Seen Oi cetl e terao er mains eee ann ne a a 473,585 494, 854 536, 420 
Other rentals (living quarters, hangar space, equipment, restaurants and 

ENRCK DATS SOUC:) Sen eee et Ae eee ee Sia TRIE SRE Ete 2,328,448 | 2,372,865 2,487,895 
Concessions (gasoline and oil, taxi, restaurant and snack bars, telephone, 

PSLKING HCATSTENCAISOUG:), esate tae ec as ne eS re 3,208,950 | 3,786,018 4,127,031 
PANT CTALG LANCING LEGS eerie Canty Saat eee cee Win Oe SArabe ys me odds Fea 6,580,628 | 7,085,134 8,093, 469 
AuEcrathipaniang andihandlings mince ween: prceer nnn. spmeretens tae ae 71, 248 78,086 120, 462 

OWE SONV ICES NAN rita ate ot hes Lee cae aac etc sasha ss nee oe 140, 822 163, 234 255,717 
IM CES TECEIDUS ort oe nostra ee Oe ee en OIE THREE eat ele 66 , 667 26, 841 2,560 
pl elophoneiservicenaereseen teat MAE Fim 3 ctype ces iyid eo ces beet 3,519 5,094 5,082 
Obscky avon ool—tulmstiless) #08.) eee or sens or, eels he 109,421 122,976 133,673 
Hangar storage space and heating............-.cecccceccescccecccccecce. 52,899 82,420 74,380 
POBLILANVELOORE 2, SSPE PURE Tecra, SRE ELECT INS MEP cyte Metre wed dt oe 43,750 74,285 30,916 
Sales (water, land and buildings, parking meters, etc.)..........+..++.... 277, 833 268, 476 310,039 
Gander Airport (coal sales, heating, electricity, etc.)..........0...2+.... 54,661 48,901 37, 874 
Tnterestoumnvestment emia. eaten Cen ate oie Ba ae. 9,811 8,620 _ 

PIT AOULEMECLULIOS CES eee et te re see Med ed ween eT ORS 742, 667 444 438 212,730 
Joint user terminal facilities charge...........0..cccececcoccecceccecceccs 213, 804 313,098 340,776 
PATNI T ATH: CONCLOM DIV IBIONS a's cs sc toe oe sche sohcc wot geese, sn bas buon 3,391 678 440 
Sundry Seavices and SUNCTIOS + Vege sk tere Metis cock. snes eo 247,454 144,168 256, 694 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure............0ccecsececcecceseuceucs 86,542 115,731 172,847 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch......................0.... 3,002,717 | 3,419,280 3,848,166 
Air-ground radio services 856,574 856, 377 1,458, 231 
Communication facilities 2,318 2,326 2,093 
Message tollsten cece cht he een chic eS eee 390,757 334, 864 805,114 
Private commercial broadcasting station licence fees 739,694 | 1,109,160 975, 200 
Radio operators’ examination fees 7,645 6,931 5,399 
Radio station licence fees 384,545 500,981 486 , 487 
Rentals (living quarters, space control lines and power, etc.) 533,172 515,131 533,219 
Sales (land and buildings, power services, publications and miscellaneous). 16,456 32,163 32,722 
Telephone and telegraph services and to 6,793 307 143 
ISCELLANCOUS emit tet ee ares ae 11,278 11,994 16, 882 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure. .. 53,485 49,046 32,676 
Meteorological Brameli recut. sos foes na eI oe csc 248,307 244,503 | 222,168 
Totals, Revenue and Receipts.....................0cecee eens 18,019,746 | 19,354,236 | 21,267,496 
rl EE rE 8 a re a a |) ae ie as 


Table 6 shows the number of civil air personnel and airport licences in force and the 
number of civil aircraft registered at the end of each of the years 1963 and 1964. 


6.—Personnel and Airport Licences in Force and Aircraft Registered as at Dec. 31, 
1963 and 1964 


Item 1963 1964 Item 1963 1964 
No No No. No. 
Personnel Licences in Force— Personnel Licences in Force— 
Pilot— concluded 
LEAIG ES Bien ete na aGHeRIne 7c 665 686 || Flight engineers................ 38 36 
Private... ee eee + 393 ee Aircraft maintenance engineers. . 2,270 2,302 
Commercial ott ws gee A ee 909 2,55: 
Seaidr commerciale 368 379 Airport Licences in Force....... 597 3,249 
Airline transport.............. 1,355 1,399 |Aircraft Registered— 
a OMMUMErCIAl 4e3 ce sivas sick Sele aes 1,929 1,949 
Totals, Pilot Licences....| 21,140 Gls LOL ETIVAte: ccc eee Meet eer een 4,172 4,544 
SS | WTA ee Bert e a Soeel coswion eee 191 200 
TEMS VISALOTB sis: Csiale ticle 6 ice kite. < 91 92 


Air traffic controllers............ 814 819 Totals, Aircraft Registered. . 6,292 6, 693 
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PART VI.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES* 


Oil Pipelines.—The network of oil pipelines that has been built in Canada is a complex 
of many systems designed to move oil as cheaply as possible from the producing fields to 
points of consumption, which in most cases are refineries. The Canadian network is not 
as vast as the United States complex or possibly that in the Soviet Union but it is at least 
the third largest in the world. At the end of 1964 almost 11,800 miles of oil pipelines were 
in operation. Almost every oilfield in Canada is served by pipeline and oil generally passes 
through several lines before it finally is delivered to refinery storage tanks. Refineries in 
Canada from the West Coast to and including Ontario receive by pipeline a wide selection 
of crude oils. 


The prime components of the Canadian network are the main trunk lines of the Inter- 
provincial Pipe Line Company and the Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company. Both 
systems are described in some detail below but, in essence, Interprovincial carries crude oil 
eastward from Edmonton picking up and discharging oil at various locations along its 
length and Trans Mountain operates similarly westward from Edmonton. Feeding these 
two trunk lines are pipeline systems funnelling oil from hundreds of fields into storage tanks 
at pipeline terminals. Some of the feeder lines are impressive systems in themselves, not 
only in size and length of pipe but in the volumes of oil that they transport. Most of the 
feeder lines are in Alberta, which is to be expected because of the pre-eminent position of 
that province in oil production. The main pipeline terminal is Edmonton, to which are 
connected eight crude oil feeder lines, including the extension of the Interprovincial pipeline 
to Redwater, as follows:— 


General Area of 
Supply Related to 


Pipeline Length Capacity Edmonton 
mniles bbl./day 

Britamoil Pipe: line Coseweatiss emer: 410 60, 000 south-southeast 
Federated Pipe Limes Ltd... .2........-s000e0e 450 109,000 northwest 
imperial Pipeline Cosas cs ccc ee Bae, 313 83,000 southwest 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Co.. 31 112,000 northeast 
PamoilLpdiscunitanesttossct lena teens 82 15,000 southeast 
Peace River Pipe Line Co....5.....2..0c+rss 00 600! 58,000 northwest 
Pembina, Pipe Line:Cons......- sqlleisiieiemmdenerctere 880 154,000 west-southwest 
‘Texaco Exploration Orne selene aeelceeieietee ners _ 111,000 south. 


1 Includes lateral line running from Fox Creek south to Trans Mountain pipeline near Edsen, 
having a capacity of 20,000 bbl./day. 


In addition, Gibson Associated Oil Ltd. makes pipeline deliveries to Interprovincial 
at Hardisty east of Edmonton from fields just south of the pipeline terminal, the pipeline 
having a capacity of 15,000 bbl./day. Also at Hardisty, Husky Pipe Line Ltd. takes 
delivery of condensate from Interprovincial and delivers blended heavy crude oil from 
Lloydminster through a twin pipeline system having a blended crude capacity of 30,000 
bbl./day. A third pipeline, Bow River Pipe Line Ltd., transports crude to Hardisty from 
areas as far south as Princess and thus serves the heavy oil fields east of those on the Brita- 
moil line. Home Oil Limited has a pipeline serving refineries in the Calgary area, transport- 
ing crude from the fields northwest of the city, and also makes deliveries to the Rangeland 
pipeline going toward Edmonton. From the historically important Turner Valley field 
and other fields in the region to the west of Calgary, Valley Pipe Line Company operates 
a 15,000 bbl./day pipeline which transports oil to Calgary. 


In British Columbia, a single oil pipeline stretches from Taylor, where the Alaska 
Highway crosses the Peace River, to the Trans Mountain pipeline at Kamloops, a distance 
of 504 miles. The capacity of the 12- and 16-inch pipeline, which carries crude oil and 
condensate from gathering systems and gas-processing plants in northeastern British 
Columbia, is 45,000 bbl./day. Serving this line are two gathering systems. 


* Prepared in the Mineral Resources Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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Three main pipeline systems deliver crude oil from Saskatchewan fields to the Inter- 
provincial pipeline. The smallest, with a capacity of 10,000 bbl./day is the mid-Saskat- 
chewan pipeline of Royalite Oil Company which carries crude oil from the Coleville—Dods- 
land area of western Saskatchewan to the Kerrobert terminal on Interprovincial. The 
largest system serving Saskatchewan fields makes its delivery at Cromer, Man. This is a 
combined system and is made up of the Producers Pipelines Ltd. numerous gathering 
systems and the main trunk line of its wholly owned subsidiary, Westspur Pipe Line 
Company. There are 185 miles of main trunk line, looped between Steelman and Cromer, 
and capable of delivering 175,000 bbl./day to Interprovincial. Also linked to this line 
is the pipeline of Trans Prairie Pipelines Ltd. which makes deliveries to the Steelman ter- 
minal from fields farther west. The South Saskatchewan Pipe Line Company pipeline 
serves the medium-gravity, crude oil fields in the far southwestern part of the province 
and carries crude to refineries at Moose Jaw and Regina and to the Interprovincial terminal 
at Regina. It has about 320 miles of pipe and can deliver up to 59,000 bbl./day. 


In Manitoba there is only one pipeline bringing crude from the fields located between 
Brandon and the Saskatchewan border. Here, Trans Prairie operates a system that can 
deliver volumes up to 23,000 bbl./day. 


Interprovincial Pipeline —Canada’s longest oil pipeline, the system of Interprovincial 
Pipe Line Company, including its wholly owned subsidiary in the United States, Lakehead 
Pipe Line Company Incorporated, has a right-of-way length of 2,025 miles including a 
lateral to Buffalo, N.Y., of 95 miles. Total pipeline milage in the right-of-way was 3,481 
at the end of 1964. The system has two complete oil lines from Edmonton to Superior, 
Wis., and in certain sections there are three. The pipeline can deliver 15 grades of crude 
oil. Capacity of the various sections of the pipeline is shown below with 1964 year-end 
capacity and capacity after intended 1965 construction is completed. 


Section 1964 1965 

bbl./day bbl./day 
dmonton—Regina Peery ee eee Ree ae ATE te EL, lee ee 363, 000 364,000 
GEA CTOMeL MN, Wtee Fae, MMR ASV NBME (poe her hg tuey by oe, ph 370,000 428,000 
Cromer: Gretna cian. bir eros ckocta eek kin aia ates Soe 538,000 575, 000 
Grefna-C lear brools, eaeene tee ee ete en, ae om Sh pe aS 490, 000 543,000 
Clearbrook=Sn perion {tno Sm EY OO SOR oe leo ee 496,000 533,000 
SUDENION SALUD M ake et ae eG NER A! eth an 416,000 434, 000 
Dapniaseort: Creditiapeeaek 26 coos ccscccd sali kic coco ee 193, 000 220, 000 
Westovor-Buitalottaa urna einh nee od See, mcm kare gk ene 36,000 36,000 


Interprovincial serves 26 refineries as follows: one at Lloydminster via the Husky pipe- 
line; one at Saskatoon via Saskatoon pipeline from Milden; one at Moose Jaw via B-A 
Saskatchewan pipeline from Stony Beach; two at Regina; one at Brandon via Anglo 
Canadian pipeline from Souris; two at Winnipeg via Winnipeg pipeline from Gretna; 11 
in the United States either directly or through connecting carriers; three at Sarnia; two at 
Oakville; one at Clarkson; and one at Port Credit. 


Trans Mountain Pipeline-—The system of Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company 
extends from Edmonton to Vancouver via Jasper and has a right-of-way length of 780 
miles, including 57 miles in the United States which are owned by a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Trans Mountain. However, there are two 51-mile loops in the Canadian system 
so that total milage of pipe is 882 miles. The capacity of the line is 250,000 bbl./day. 
Trans Mountain serves eight refineries—one at Kamloops, four at Vancouver and three in 
the Puget Sound region of Washington State. 


Montreal-Portland Pipeline—The Montreal refinery centre is served by a 236-mile 
pipeline which is a joint system of Montreal Pipe Line Company and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary in the United States, Portland Pipe Line Corporation. This line takes delivery 
of tanker-borne crude oil at Portland, Maine. The line can deliver 272,000 bbl./day and 
serves all six of the refineries at Montreal. 
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Product Pipelines.—There are a number of product pipelines operating in Canada that 
constitute part of the oil pipeline industry. Perhaps, in the strictest sense, all are not 
product pipelines since there is often a connotation with product pipeline which denotes 
refined petroleum products and at one time pipeline transportation of products usually 
meant gasoline and the distillate fuel oils. Heavy fuel oils are not normally transported 
by pipeline. However, in more recent times and particularly since the emergence of liquid 
hydrocarbon production from gas fields, principally in Alberta, other classes of pipeline have 
come into operation. Some of these are classed with crude oil pipelines because they move 
condensate or pentanes plus which need further processing but most also move propane 
and butane which are finished products. Whether they are crude or product pipelines is 
not important but they are described below to complete the picture of Canadian oil pipe- 
lines. 


There are three pure product lines in Eastern Canada, all supplying markets in Ontario. 
Two pipelines, Sun-Canadian Pipe Line Company and Sarnia Products Pipe Line, run from 
refineries at Sarnia to bulk plants in London, Hamilton and Toronto. Trans Northern 
Pipe Line Company, once a pipeline carrying products from Montreal to markets in 
Ontario as far west as Hamilton, now is a divided line. Products from Montreal are 
carried only to the area from Brockville east, including the Ottawa valley; products from 
refineries west of Toronto are carried eastward as far as Kingston. 


In Western Canada, the recently constructed Petroleum Transmission Company pipe- 
line carries propane, butane and pentanes plus from a plant at Empress in Alberta to 
Winnipeg in Manitoba, a distance of 578 miles. The predominant product carried is 
propane which is marketed at various locations along the line. Elsewhere in Alberta, the 
Rimby Pipe Line Company transports condensate from the Rimby gas plant and from the 
Rangeland condensate pipeline serving areas north of Calgary to Edmonton. Also going 
to Edmonton are three separate pipelines, one each for propane, butane and pentanes plus, 
running from the Leduc conservation gas plant. Near Calgary, Home Oil Company 
operates a condensate pipeline to serve refineries there and also to make deliveries to the 
Rangeland condensate pipeline. There are other condensate pipelines in Alberta, most of 
which are primarily associated with production and do not serve end users. 


Pipeline Tariffs—Typical of the charges to move crude oil are the following pipeline 
tariffs :-— 


Charge Distance 

cts. per bbl. miles 
Hdmonton'to Vancouverssing aoc ccls ciate cttiele = slcteslotets olakeis/opate siateiateisia'si© 40.0 718 
Edmon tonto Vezina « «icici: ejelslorere tate  oidlota yn o/s « wieiee) otavelcisia:oefersie oteXeld 43.2 438 
Hdmontoneto Winnipeg ssc. saisieee ol Selicleisiejeine + clerical racecars 29.6 847 
Mdmonton-toisarnin seas hes sears cetnclseloece pelelele are/s\etelecaleieter sie ak etelalels 48.0 1,748 
dmontonitor Port Credit geen mttaer ce slciciets esis telets elec etele’s eletersteratetctaiela 51.0 1,899 
Portlandto Montreal. <cjresiercniesis cision cle sic aisle = ae claeleilec alae clesiets 10.5 236 


Natural Gas Pipelines.—Few countries are fortunate enough to possess large re- 
sources of natural gas and sufficient markets to justify construction of country-wide net- 
works of gas pipelines. Canada has become one of those few only within the past decade. 


It was not until 1958 that Canadian natural gas was used in all provinces from Quebec 
westward. The development of gas gathering systems withis the fields, of gas-distribution 
systems in the consuming areas, and of main transmission systems joining the two reached 
the position where, at the end of 1964, there was a total of over 41,800 miles of gas pipe- 
ae in Canada—4,958 being gathering, 13,274 being transmission and 23,574 being dis- 
tribution. 


Unlike oil pipeline companies which are common carriers (i.e., they do not own the oil 
in their lines), gas pipeline companies, with few exceptions, own the gas they transport. 
The principal exception is the Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company which transports virtually 
all of the gas exported from the province to the Alberta boundary where main transmission 
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lines take delivery. This is a significant pipeline because most of the Canadian gas 
resources are in Alberta. Alberta Gas Trunk has three complete systems: the Plains 
Division, which carries gas consigned to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited and can deliver 
1,275,000,000 cfd. (cubic feet a day); the Foothills Division, which carries gas consigned to 
Alberta Natural Gas Company (part of the system that goes southward through Idaho to 
as far as California) and Canadian Montana and can deliver 665,000 efd.; and the Northern 
Division, which serves Westcoast Transmission Company and can deliver 58,000 cfd. 


General details of the main transmission systems are given in the following paragraphs. 


Trans-Canada Pipeline—The Trans-Canada pipeline, extending from the Alberta 
border near Burstall, Sask., makes its way roughly eastward through Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba to the Lakehead cities of Port Arthur and Fort William and then follows a broad, 
northerly-arched route through the clay belt of Ontario, then southward via North Bay to 
Toronto. Here the line divides, one part going to the westerly regions of Ontario and the 
other eastward along the northern shore of Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River to 
Montreal. Lateral lines serve communities that are not within the immediate reach of the 
main pipeline. Trans-Canada is Canada’s longest pipeline with a right-of-way distance of 
2,145 miles not including laterals, such as the spur line from near Winnipeg to the United 
States border where up to 200,000,000 cfd. may be exported. Another, although less 
important from the volume viewpoint, is a line to the State of New York which crosses the 
St. Lawrence River near Cornwall. Trans-Canada can deliver to distribution companies 
and for export some 1,240,000,000 cfd. 


Westcoast Transmission Company.—The Westcoast pipeline picks up most of its gas 
from fields in the northeastern portion of British Columbia. It runs roughly southward to 
Vancouver and to the United States border near Sumas, B.C. Although it takes delivery 
of some Alberta gas from Alberta Gas Trunk, the company has a gathering system in 
Alberta in the general region east of Dawson Creek. Westcoast also gathers gas from other 
fields in British Columbia and in 1964 completed an extension to the far northern reaches of 
the province near Fort Nelson. Capacity of the Westcoast pipeline to deliver gas to dis- 
tributors and for export is over 500,000,000 cfd. 


Alberta Natural Gas Company.—The Alberta Natural Gas pipeline is only 107 miles 
in length and extends through the Crowsnest Pass to Kingsgate, B.C., where it crosses 
the border into the State of Idaho, which line eventually proceeds to California. Gas 
in this pipeline is owned in part by Westcoast for its export market in the Pacific 
northwest United States and in part by Alberta and Southern Gas Co. Ltd. on behalf of a 
California utility company. 


Other Gas Pipelines—Canadian Montana takes gas from Alberta via Alberta Gas 
Trunk in the western part of the province at Carway, south of Cardston and through its own 
gathering facilities in the southeastern part of the province. The Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation owns and operates a gathering transmission and distribution system in Saskat- 
chewan and buys some gas directly from Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited. In Ontario, 
Union Gas Company operates a gathering and distribution system in the southwestern part 
of the province. 


Oil Pipeline Statistics.*—There were 42 oil pipeline companies operating in Canada 
at the end of 1964. Pipeline deliveries shown in Table 1 were made to non-pipeline carriers, 
foreign pipelines, and terminals including refineries and distributing centres. 


* Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in the DBS monthly report Oil Pipe Line Transport (Cata- 
logue No. 55-001). 
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1.—Pipeline Movements of Oil, 1961-64 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl 
Receipts 
Crude Oil, Condensate and Natural Gasoline— 
ana diame cere cicclene siisisicis sisicisisictel stemierersersie'aicfals oiate 221, 622,809 254,874, 604 274,030,166 297,792 ,525 
AG 6th YO) Uso HBG HOOHED Goo AOOUOROM OGD ODN AUTO OODCumAS 79, 831,149 78,811, 557 93,559,497 94,230,399 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
@anadiana tok cae eee eee ve cereiidcecis sya 50,735,920 53,435, 886 63, 050, 700 67,285,979 
ITIP OLUS  seieteteraioreletslclete orelelate cle elereteveretate’ se ¢re olsie(theseVele 303, 976 337,548 441,095 544,040 
Totals, Net Receipts...............eeesee0 352,493,854 | 387,459,595 431,081,458) 459,852,943 
Deliveries 
Crude Oil, Condensate and Natural Gasoline— 
Gana disnt, epispicicletsissereininie s aieioiniece eietelwiacsvelaiststotnie </eie'= 232 , 892,272 245, 872,459 273,784, 220 290 ,207 , 682 
POLES eaitte nes te ve nie cldlecic sievese tiers ctsistesieilersioters es 67,154, 419 85, 789 , 864 90, 248,379 101,532,615 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
GariaGdiane steaks csc sedssiac ei crea eee seteiecors 50,653,585 52,800,070 62, 414,709 64,803 ,049 
TEI XPONES aaieiela leiole aieteletelatetoreare ole ciclotelele wintutetolstexstalelelasercte 191,595 831,974 1,034, 308 2,712,817 
Totals, Net Deliveries........cccccscsessoces 350,891,871 | 385,294,367 427,481,616) 459,256,163 


Revenue and employee data shown in Table 2 are not complete; both revenue and 
employee figures have been omitted for some companies, since pipeline operation forms only 
a part of the activities of these establishments and the data are not separable. 


2.—Operating and Financial Statistics of Oil Pipelines, 1961-64 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Pipeline Milage— 

PR TUN LINGS ela < ave See tle cites elaictarerstoletate reer No. 6,390 6, 543 6,926 7,952 

Gathering lines ).3.:% aw ete s isis oyssisiava.sielate < siete ss 3,164 3,494 3,681 3,792 
Daily Av. of Net Deliveries— 

Trunk lines. Shakelevcdobosaloteiele is cists (ossisiateis) sje leielers alors bbl. 943 , 820 1,038,194 1,164,640 1,240,007 

Gathering Lins. 502. neato cele deeds stain. vce “4 582,381 658, 595 696,229 737,118 
Barrel Miles— 

Trunk*lin@s'fe scree oid st cele oat ais ere sietsine siete 000 147,032,151 | 166,208,113 | 175,492,600 191,241,600 
Av. Miles per Barrel— 

WL runkjlines’s, 306 2. pisemica aes A eiectetactrieters ale No. 427 439 410 416 
Property Accountarsae cers acsee meee nalnce ete $ 535,626,151 557, 709, 996 582,515,772 617,758 , 245 
Long-term Gebt Mav Nackie eGe ees cemutetenven's $ 322,671,204 309,781,883"| 298,791,748 291,144,511 
Operating TOVEMUCS Ses nelichcica Sasiel eitieleraieieteete ciel $ 106, 728, 135 122,747,571 128,635, 447 138 ,478 844 
Operating EXPENSES... 2... eee eee ee eee cere eens $ 24,554,444 28,056, 494 30,486,544 32,118,605 
Net income (after income tax)............+ese6 $ 30,715,081 35,663,637] 39,318,153 45,997,272 
A GUNN ONE EE scons coconoNponoos coDsenNEsouS No. 1,498 1,496 1,501 1,492 
Salariesjand: wagessjcenrs spice ure cowl sessile o/s ewieicte $ 9,579,373 9,934,058 10,323,846 10,665,313 


Gas Pipeline Statistics.—As already stated, the natural gas transport industry 
became a significant factor in the Canadian economy in 1957 with the completion of the 
first of several extensive pipelines constructed to transport natural gas from the field or 
processing plant to distribution outlets. Consequently, the distribution industry also 
greatly increased deliveries to consumers from that time. Tables 3 and 4 illustrate this 
expansion for the years 1961-64. 
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3.—Receipts and Disposition by Natural Gas Utilities, 1961-64 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 


Mef. Mef. Mef. Mef 
Receipts 
Transport BY SUOMI. SAN tas sev aes 6 oe aas See eee 388, 499, 834 562,156,054 638, 295,918 727, 827,360 
istubution systems Peay) aac see se ee Me to 172,218,764 219,107, 443 208, 554, 958 216,418, 402 
Importers, oe ea. en, Le, elt | 5,480, 890 5,477, 463 6, 823,374 9,641, 684 
ORS seine re an EE ie hie 68, 383 14, 383 257, 398 333,127 
Motals; Net Receipts... .scacceuatcccne te: 566 , 267, 871 786, 755, 343 853,931, 648 954, 220,573 
HOM storage Moeteece nce aen Aotaba ace ee tome . 25,021,398 26,376,059 27,629,780 27,179,191 
PROCRISS SUDDIY stench er ree ee 591,289,269 | 813,131,402 | 881,561,428 981,399, 764 
Disposition 

Sales to ultimate consumers............-.000e-00--. 370,739,542 412,061,509 451,598,298 504, 503, 388 
PURDOEUS nce eee ote Nae NES k ys Kaan che aro 168,912, 754 342,812,316 359, 606 , 260 392, 239, 429 
Others te yy a3) Pee As Mivceleterersisterstsic ce aetetteter meres 3,504, 483 4,080,681 833, 466 2,701,725 
Totals, Net Deliveries................eec00-- 543,156,779 758, 954,506 812,038,024 899, 444, 542 
29,666, 671 26,034, 086 35, 960,581 35,515, 628 
1,551,709 159, 985 403, 645 683 , 907 


12,442,768 17,145, 463 21,195,062 30, 126,023 
4,471,342 10, 837,362 11,964,116 15,629, 664 


Lotals Demands sete neh. cos See eens 591,289,269 | 813,131,402 | 881,561,428 981,399, 764 
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4.— Operating Statistics of Natural Gas Utilities, 1961-64 


3.:.:eNIj—S.——09090—05— SS. 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 
ee eee ee See on 
Daily average sendout...........e.ceeceeceeces Mcf. 1,569,379 2,150, 654 2,323, 284 2,554,536 
Operatingirevenues! }.F.095.0 45) sh $ 309, 843, 049 869,153, 436 396,536,151 ate 
Salamesiandswageswisihi eek ene we te $ 52, 502, 208 54,540, 602 57,726,901 city 
Average annual earnings per employee.......... $ 4,895 5,150 5,288 a8 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Communications media in Canada have been shaped to meet the needs of the country. 
Great networks of telephone, telegraph and radio services, inextricably bound together, 
provide adequate and efficient service which, in this era of electronic advancement, is 
under continual technological change and development. The familiar challenges of the 
country—its size, its topography, its climate, its small population—which have reared 
their heads in other areas of development, have had to be faced as well in the field of 
communications. ‘That these have been met is evidenced by the fact that today Canada 
possesses communication facilities and services second to none in the world. 


Section 1.—Telecommunications* 


During the past half-century, Canada has experienced tremendous economic expansion. 
Population growth and the advance to new industrial frontiers have been matched by an 
upward surge in national productivity and general standard of living. Continuing develop- 
ment of Canada is dependent on both individual pioneering and the co-operative efforts 
of many industries and the telecommunications industry is filling a vital role in this drama 
of growth. 


Business and industry have expanded and ventured into isolated areas assisted and 
promoted by Canadian telecommunications industries which have anticipated the needs 
of the future with vast programs of development in virgin territories. Technological 
development has been particularly important to the extension of telecommunications in 
Canada. To meet the demands placed upon it, the industry has constantly introduced 
newer and better equipment, tools and methods of operation. In the growth of urban 
centres, the development of rural communities and the pioneering of new territory, 
Canadian telecommunications agencies through the years have sought to provide the 
highest quality of service for the greatest number of people. The major railways, the 


* Subsections 1 and 4 to 7 were revised in the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department 
of Transport, Ottawa. Textual data in Subsection 2 were prepared by The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
Montreal, and in Subsection 3 by Canadian Pacific Telecommunications Department, Montreal. Statistical 


mnptesel ct Subsections 2 and 3 was revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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hundreds of co-operating telephone companies, the radio and television companies and 
federal communications organizations work together with a common purpose—building 
networks of telecommunications from coast to coast. 


The major railways, the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific, in addition to meet- 
ing their own railway communication needs, provide a wide range of services including 
telegram and cablegram service, data processing systems, radio and television network 
services, facsimile and wire photo services, telemetering, complex teletype and data switch- 
ing centres, and other forms of voice and record communications. At the end of 1964, 
there were about 8,000 customer installations in Canada for Canadian National—Canadian 
Pacific telex service; each installation has access to the other and also to world-wide telex 
networks in other countries. 


In 1963, Canadian National—Canadian Pacific completed construction of a high-grade 
microwave radio relay system between Montreal and Vancouver. This system is capable 
of carrying 600 voice channels which are used for the transmission of all forms of voice and 
record communications and can be expanded readily by the addition of radio channels to 
provide network television service or increased circuitry for general communications use. 
This system links up with the railway microwave facilities running east from Montreal to 
St. John’s in Newfoundland and thus completes the railways’ transcontinental microwave 
capability. In 1965,.CN-CP constructed a microwave link between Toronto and Buffalo 
to provide interconnection with the Western Union Telegraph Company’s microwave 
system in the United States. 


Increased civil and military interests in the Canadian northwest have created a need 
for all forms of communications services and to meet this need the Canadian National 
Telecommunications (CNT) has undertaken several major projects :— 


(1) A 1,200-mile microwave system between northern Alberta and the Yukon-Alaska border 
was completed in July 1961. Starting at Grande Prairie, 450 miles north of Edmonton, 
this network proceeds northward through Alberta, crosses the northeast corner of British 
Columbia and, following the Alaska Highway through Yukon Territory, joins an inter- 
change system at Mount Dave on the Yukon-Alaska border. At Grande Prairie, the 
system joins the Alberta Government Telephones system running southward through 
seat to the Canada-United States border, where it connects with United States net- 
works. 


Construction was completed in mid-1961 of a land-line communications network stretching 
around Great Slave Lake from Fort Smith on the Alberta-Northwest Territories border 
to Yellowknife, bringing the full range of communications services to residents of Yellow- 
knife, Fort Rae, Fort Providence, Hay River, Pine Point and Fort Smith. This network 
is connected to the ‘outside’ by a microwave system between Hay River and Edmonton; 
the section of the microwave system within the Northwest Territories was constructed by 
CNT and the Alberta section by Alberta Government Telephones. 


Construction was completed in late 1962 of a tropospheric scatter communications system 
that extends from Hay River in the Northwest Territories to Lady Franklin Point on 
Victoria Island in the Arctic Archipelago. This system is used for defence purposes and 
enables CNT to provide various types of communication service to such outlying communi- 
ties as Coppermine and Cambridge Bay. 


(4) A 1,200-mile telephone pole-line is under construction down the length of the Mackenzie 
River from Hay River to Inuvik which, when completed in 1966, will provide simultaneous 
long-distance telephone, teletype, telex, commercial telegraphs, air operational and weather 
communications to Fort Simpson, Wrigley, Fort Norman, Norman Wells, Fort Good Hope 
and Inuvik; Aklavik, Fort McPherson and Arctic Red River will be linked to the system 
at Inuvik by very-high-frequency radio communications. Service will be instituted at 
successive communities as construction of the line proceeds northward. 


(2 


~~ 
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Subsection 1.—Government Control over Telecommunications Agencies 


Telephone and telegraph companies incorporated under the Federal Parliament are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport Commissioners in the matter of rates 
and practices under the provisions of the Railway Act (see pp. 757-758); other companies 
are responsible to provincial regulatory bodies. International telegraph and telephone 
communications are handled subject to the International Telecommunication Convention 
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and the Regulations thereunder. and/or under regional agreements. Tolls charged to the 
public for radio communication service are subject to the provisions of the Regulations 
made under the Radio Act. Overseas cables landed in Canada are subject to the External 
Submarine Cable Regulations under the Telegraphs Act. 


Radio communications in Canada, except for those matters covered by the Broad- 
casting Act, are regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations and also under the Canada 
Shipping Act and Ship Station Radio Regulations. In addition, radio communication 
matters are administered in accordance with the International Telecommunication Con- 
vention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto; the International Civil Aviation Conven- 
tion; the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea; the Inter-American 
Telecommunication Convention and the Convention between Canada and the United 
States of America relating to the operation by citizens of either country of certain radio 
equipment or stations in the other country; and also in accordance with such regional 
agreements as the Agreement between Canada and the United States for the Promotion 
of Safety on the Great Lakes by Means of Radio, the Agreement between Canada and the 
United States relating to the Co-ordination and Use of Radio Frequencies Above Thirty 
Megacycles per Second, the Inter-American Radio Agreement, the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, the Canada-USA Television Agreement and the 
Canada—USA FM Agreement (see also p. 836). 


National radio broadcasting in Canada entered its present phase in 1936 when, with 
the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. The Act gave the Corporation 
wide powers in the operation of a national broadcasting system and gave to the Minister 
of Transport the technical control of all broadcasting stations. 


During 1958 the Government established a Board of Broadcast Governors and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Board of Governors was abolished. The Board of 
Broadcast Governors regulates the establishment and operation of networks of radio and 
television broadcasting stations, the activities of public and private broadcasting stations 
and the relationship between them, in the interest of providing a national broadcasting 
service of high standard, basically Canadian in content and character. Although the Minister 
of Transport is the licensing authority under the Radio Act, the Broadcasting Act requires 
that applications for broadcasting station licences or for any change in an existing broad- 
casting station be referred to the Board of Broadcast Governors for its recommendation 
before being dealt with by the Minister. (See also pp. 841-842.) 


Subsection 2.—Telephones 


Alexander Graham Bell first transmitted human speech through electrically energized 
equipment in March 1876 and a few months later, in August, he successfully completed a 
call from Brantford to Paris, Ont., the first long-distance telephone call in the world. In 
the months after, as the instrument was perfected and the public became increasingly 
aware of its potential, telephone exchanges began to spring up across the nation. Rival 
companies were established in the same towns and cities and, in places, local subscribers 
discovered that they needed to subscribe to two different companies if they wished to have 
access to all the other telephones in their town. As a result, it soon became evident that 
the telephone industry, because of its mechanical limitations, could be efficient only as a 
monopoly in the community. 


In April of 1880, The Bell Telephone Company of Canada was established by Act of 
Parliament and was authorized as the official agent for telephone service in 32 cities and 
towns across the country. However, in the embryonic stages of the industry, one company 
could scarcely develop and organize service over such a vast and growing nation and for 
this reason a separate company was formed in British Columbia to handle the communica- 
tion needs of that province. A few years later, Bell Telephone withdrew from the Maritime 
Provinces, leaving service in the hands of local companies and again in 1908-09 the Com- 
pany’s territory was reduced when it sold installations and equipment to the respective 
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provincial governments in the Prairie Provinces. Bell Telephone now serves most Ontario 
and Quebec communities and parts of Labrador and the Northwest Territories. 


To establish a medium for the easy interchange of calls from one company’s territory 
to another, seven major companies worked together to form a national long-distance net- 
work. In 1931, these same companies founded the Trans-Canada Telephone System to 
provide a nation-wide long-distance service and to work toward the standardization of 
equipment and methods; an eighth company later joined the system. Members now 
are:— 


Alberta Government Telephones 
British Columbia Telephone Company 
Manitoba Telephone System 
Maritime Telephone and Telegraph Co. Ltd. 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones 
The Avalon Telephone Company, Ltd. 
_ The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
The New Brunswick Telephone Company, Ltd. 


This System provides satisfactory long-distance facilities across Canada and also acts 
as a clearing house to deal with the division of revenues from e¢alls originating in one com- 
pany’s operating territory but terminating in another. In 1956, the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunication Corporation, a Crown corporation which handles the transmission of 
all overseas calls originating in Canada (see p. 834), joined as an associate member. A 
management committee, comprising one representative from each of the eight member 
companies, directs the operations of the System. The committee is advised by various 
functional sub-committees whose members are similarly representative. 


To promote co-operation and the exchange of information within the telephone in- 
dustry across the nation, the Telephone Association of Canada, a non-profit organization 
devoted to public service, was founded in 1921. Its members comprise, in addition to the 
eight Trans-Canada Telephone System companies, the Okanagan Telephone Company, 
Ontario Northland Communications and Quebec-Telephone. Many of the more than 
2,000 smaller independent telephone companies have formed other associations, such as 
the Canadian Independent Telephone Association, the Quebec Independent Telephone 
Association, and the Saskatchewan Association of Rural Telephone Companies. 


Because of the peculiar distribution of the population of Canada, concentrated narrow- 
ly along the lengthy southern border, adequate long-distance communication is of great 
importance in the social and business life of the country. Thus, the Trans-Canada micro- 
wave system, the longest single microwave route in the world, stretching more than 3,900 
miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is the backbone of the Canadian network. In all, the 
Canadian telephone industry operates more than 12,000 miles of microwave routes, simul- 
taneously carrying many thousands of long-distance telephone calls, large volumes of data 
messages and a multitude of television programs for the nation’s major broadcasting net- 
works. 


Because of constantly rising demand for local and long-distance service, the Canadian 
telephone industry has expanded and continually modernized its facilities. A number of 
Canadian companies have introduced Extended Area Service in many of the communities 
they serve, a plan that eliminates long-distance charges between the larger centres and 
their suburbs, and between many smaller places with a close community of interest. The 
cost of this service is included in the flat monthly charge for local telephone service. 

Direct Distance Dialing (DDD) by both operators and customers provides faster and 
better long-distance service and at the same time makes the most efficient use of the in- 
dustry’s manpower and equipment. DDD now makes it possible for users to dial their 
own long-distance calls to more than 6,500,000 telephones in Canada and more than 
90,000,000 in North America. Overseas telephone service is provided over facilities of 
the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation via cable, high-frequency radio 
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and satellite circuits through overseas switchboards operated by Bell Telephone in Montreal 
and the British Columbia Telephone Company in Vancouver. Many overseas calls are 
dialed direct by the overseas operators. This service is expanding rapidly with the ulti- 
mate goal of introducing world-wide customer dialing. 

Numerous telephone services are provided for government, business and industry. 
Special conference circuits can be quickly arranged, enabling business men to discuss their 
affairs without moving from their desks. Radiotelephone installations link travellers with 
the regular telephone network, providing mobile service for such users as highway depart- 
ments, trucking and construction firms, and fire, ambulance and police departments. A 
pocket radio signaller carried by a person temporarily leaving his telephone lets him know 
when there is a call for him. 


Although improvement and extension of local and long-distance telephone services 
continue to absorb the bulk of invested money and labour, the increasing mechanization 
of government and business operations and the resultant need to transmit economically 
large volumes of information have led to the accelerated development of machine-to- 
machine communication. This development has been stimulated by the introduction of 
Data-Phone service which converts electrical impulses from business machines into tone 
signals acceptable to telephone circuits and again translates them at the receiving end. 


Several optional services introduced recently provide great flexibility for machine-to- 
machine and voice-calling over long distances. Wide Area Telephone Service extends a 
customer’s flat-rate calling to telephones within seven progressively wider zones, the 
largest of which includes the whole of Canada. Telpak, a private-line, intercity service, 
is available to organizations that transmit large volumes of information requiring an 
exceptionally broad band of frequencies with such equipment as computers and high-speed 
facsimile. It may also be used to carry simultaneously many smaller loads of information, 
such as voice calls and teletypewriter messages, which require relatively narrow frequency 
bands. 


The scope and value of dial Teletypewriter Exchange Service (TWX) has been en- 
hanced through interconnection of TWX subscribers in Canada with 60,000 TWX users 
in the United States and 128,000 customers in more than 100 overseas countries. This 
link makes it possible for TWX users to exchange typewritten information and certain low- 
speed data over the regular telephone network. Handwritten messages or sketches can 
be transmitted over private lines or over the regular telephone network through Data- 
Phone sets. 


A Canadian telephone development for business use is Business Interphone. This 
provides versatile, hands-free intercommunication and regular telephone service in a single 
instrument. Centrex, designed for large private telephone systems, permits incoming calls 
to be dialed straight through to an extension without being relayed at the central switch- 
board. A special type of telephone has been introduced for hard-of-hearing users. Another 
new service is an automatic dialer which can retain up to 290 telephone numbers in its 
electronic memory. Canadian telephone laboratories are working on basic research in 
such fields as electronic circuitry, microminiaturization, solid state physics and ferrites. 
Applied research has been concentrated on meeting the needs of Canadian subscribers. 
Touch-Tone service, featuring telephones with pushbuttons in place of the rotary dial, will 
become available in a growing number of communities in 1966. 


The telephone industry is moving toward Electronic Switching which will permit 
many kinds of new services. Among these are: Abbreviated Dialing allowing a caller to 
reach a list of frequently called numbers, either local or long-distance, by simply dialing 
two to four digits; Add-on Service permitting a subscriber to bring a third party in on an 
established call; Conference Service permitting callers to set up their own conference call; 
Call Waiting Service to inform the customer that a call is waiting and permit him to hold 
his present connection while answering the new call; and Transfer Service, either pre-set or 
variable, to permit subscribers to have incoming calls automatically transferred to any 
other designated telephone. 
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The development of the Canadian North has required the northward extension of 
telephone communications. Through the provision of radiotelephone service, once-iso- 
lated missionaries, miners, government officials and traders are being linked with the world’s 
telephone networks. In 1961, radiotelephone service was established with the opening of 
a high-frequency radio station at Alma, Que. In 1964, a new high-frequency radio base 
station was erected at Frobisher, extending the reach of the system and enabling the 
establishment of many new exchanges in the Far North, including Resolute on Cornwallis 
Island, 600 miles north of the Arctic Circle; this is the northernmost commercial telephone 
exchange in the world. In 1965, a very-high-frequency radio link was provided across the 
Strait of Belle Isle to give direct access from the national network to communities on the 
Island of Newfoundland. The British Columbia Telephone Company recently installed a 
highly sophisticated radio system from Port Hardy to Annette Island. Alberta Govern- 
ment Telephones, in conjunction with Saskatchewan Government Telephones, has placed 
a similar system in operation to link Uranium City in Saskatchewan and Fort Smith in the 
Northwest Territories. In Manitoba, radiotelephone service reaches out to a large number 
of isolated settlements and bush camps and provides communication for aircraft and boats 
plying Lake Winnipeg. 

Recently, the Canadian National Telecommunications (CNT) has made a major entry 
into the field of public telephone service. In Newfoundland, it provides public telephone 
service at Gander and at many smaller communities; at the end of 1964 there were more 
than 11,500 telephones connected to CNT exchanges in that province. CNT also supplies 
local and long-distance public telephone service to about 7,000 subscribers in the Yukon 
Territory, the Northwest Territories and northern British Columbia. Some of the points 
served are Hay River, Fort Smith, Yellowknife, Fort Nelson, Watson Lake, Cassiar, White- 
horse, Mayo, Elsa, Keno, Dawson City, Cambridge Bay, Norman Wells and Fort Simpson. 


Telephone Statistics.—The number of telephone systems in Canada has shown a 
slow but steady decrease over the past decade, dropping from 2,788 in 1954 to 2,296 in 1963. 
Co-operative systems in rural districts decreased from 2,236 to 1,993 in the period and 
incorporated companies from 389 to 189. The largest of the incorporated companies, The 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, which operates throughout the greater part of Ontario 
and Quebec and in Newfoundland and the Northwest Territories, served 61 p.c. of all the 
telephones in Canada in both 1962 and 1963 and the British Columbia Telephone Company, 
also shareholder-owned, served 9.4 p.c. of the total in both years. The number of tele- 
phones in use increased by 84.6 p.c. during the 1954-63 period. 


1.—Pole-Line and Wire Milage and Number of Telephones in Use, 1954-63 


oe Nore.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
ition. 


Telephones in Use 


Route Length 
Year Systems Milage of Wire : ae oan 
Business | Residential ota’ Population 
No. miles miles No. No. No. No. 
2,788 257,444 | 13,357, 289 1,153, 806 2,706, 463 3, 860, 269 25.4 
2,739 259,784 | 14,758,160 1,236,341 2,915,337 4,151,678 26.6 
2,661 269,303 | 16,410,897 1,334, 403 3,164,922 4,499 325 28.0 
2,637 274,334 | 18,161, 444 1,409, 446 3,417, 689 4,827,135 29.1 
2,619 280,884 | 20,250,410 1, 486, 393 3,631,900 5,118,293 30.0 
2,605 267,737 | 22,791,129 1,568, 735 3, 870, 288 5, 439,023 31.2 
2,558 274,855 | 25,333,802 1,673,915 4,054, 252 5,728,167 32.2 
2,509 306,167 | 26,986,478 1,729,599 4,284,416 6,014,015 32.6 
2,480 314,523 | 28,930,413 1,816, 895 4,512,553 6,329, 448 33.7 
2,296 284, 2021) 31,267,977 1,910,178 4,746,435 6,656, 613 34.9 


1 Excludes channel milages sometimes included in previous years; also, in 1963 data were collected for under 
ground cable rather than for underground conduit as previously. 
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2.—Telephones in Use, by Province, 1963 


On Individual Lines | On 2- and 4-Party Lines On Rural Lines Public 


VBaanee balers) Cody NSS re Rp | || SE ay 
Business | Residential} Business | Residential | Business | Residential | Telephones 
No. No. No No. No No No. 
Newfoundland......... 7,784 19,602 762 28,027 — 482 620 
Prince Edward Island.. 2,213 6,219 74 3,262 353 6,722 164 
Nova Scotia........... 16,199 85,718 535 19,284 1,351 29,038 SOU 
New Brunswick.. a 12, 863 47,058 732 30, 529 1,067 21,060 2,063 
Quebecls Base ai ies. seth 157, 267 711, 585 6,704 258, 645 13, 694 118,147 23,361 
Ontariol, Scot antenna 215, 455 950, 258 5,835 460 , 829 8,289 187,506 26,915 
Manitoba... ce. csce 28,620 138, 362 447 42,362 2,332 35,953 2,543 
Saskatchewan.......... 25, 680 135, 658 19 401 5,280 55, 857 2,272 
Albertad £2 secstsesias 54,435 257, 859 9 464 902 30,290 3,137 
British Columbia?...... 57,765 98,007 452 248,724 3,710 74,804 5,507 
Northwest Territories. . 490 599 135 1,027 19 28 
Canada........... 578,771 | 2,450,925 15,704 | 1,093,554 36,979 559,878 69,761 
ae ees er ee ee i ee ee el 
Extensions Telephones 
Exchange Mobile Total per 100 
Business | Residential} Business | Residential Population 
No No. No No. No. No No 
Newfoundland......... 7,057 _ 4,896 4,869 -— 74,099 15.2 
Prince Edward Island.. 1,500 = 1,587 1,456 _ 23,550 22.0 
Nova Scotia........... 19,041 _ 11,040 17,517 — 202,874 26.8 
New Brunswick........ 13,656 — 10,538 12,839 517 152,922 24.9 
Quebec! 217,057 21 129,171 179, 488 191 1,815,331 32.9 
Ontario! 334,135 107 161,585 292,541 590 2,644,045 40.5 
Manitoba 34,210 _— 17,691 22,343 41 324,904 34.1 
Saskatchewan 22,339 _— 11,319 13, 358 266 272,449 29.1 
Alberta 68, 327 — 20,184 40,751 979 477 , 337 33.6 
British Columbia?...... 73,510 _ 45,910 56, 693 1,108 666, 190 38.4 
Northwest Territories. . 48 —_ 457 13 2,912 11.6 
Canada........... 790,880 128 414,378 641,950 3,705 || 6,656,613 34.9 


1 Data for Northern Telephone Limited, which operates in Ontario and Quebec, are included in Ontario figures. 
2 Includes Yukon Territory. 


‘The major telephone systems record completed calls on representative days through- 
out the year and on this basis estimate the number of local conversations which, added 
to the actual count of long-distance calls, gives their total volume of business. Estimates 
are included for the smaller systems. 


3.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Capita and per Telephone, 1954-63 


Nore.—Figures from 1928 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1939 edition. é 
Tones Total Average Calls per Telephone 
Year ee eee Distance noe oe Tae ch Wide eee [aL ee 
a. per ng- 
Calls Capita Local Distance Total 
000 000 000 Nav No. No. No. 

6,209,771 137,761 6,347,532 418 1,608 35.7 1,644 

6, 808,389 153, 087 6,961,476 446 1,640 36.8 1,677 

7,593,525 171, 280 7,764, 805 486 1,688 38.0 1,726 

8,077,101 178,608 8,255,709 498 1,673 37.0 1,710 

8,513, 455 194,186 8,707, 641 511 1,663 37.9 1,701 

9,044, 825 205, 395 9,250,220 530 1,663 37.9 1,701 

9,364, 586 215,275 9,579, 861 537 1,635 37.6 1,672 

10,242,657 226, 258 10, 468,915 568 1,703 37.6 1,741 

10; 558,129--|-- - - 250, 239 10, 808, 368 576 1,668 40.0 1,708 


11,065,030 257, 548 11,322,578 593 1,662 39.0 1,701 
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The steady increases in capitalization, revenue and expenditure of ‘telephone companies 
together with the figures of number of employees and salaries and wages paid are shown 
for the years 1954-63 in Table 4. Provincial figures for 1963 are given in Table 5. 


4.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, 1954-63 


Spe from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


ss : Ne ees of Full- Salaries 
ita - t ; i 
Year Stock! ‘Debt “and Revenue | Expenditure eg wend ; 
Equipment ployees Bees 
$ $ $ $ $ No. 3 
1954.) 418, 287,016 498,231,715 1,301,545, 688 340, 623,170 296, 384, 292 51,929 | 159,329,238 
195652532 467,026, 669 521,336,006 1,470,679, 433 376,716,651 328, 880, 674 55,673 | 173,922,973 
1956...... 549,196,657 583,795,407 1, 672,363,570 422,370, 206 366, 117,634 60,121 | 193,992,142 
W9b72 5552 627,051,991 683 , 386 , 827 1,941,591, 700 467,701,983 412,158,348 64,074 | 219,693,002 
1958-5. 639, 824, 492 845, 613,559 2,202, 747,303 507, 689, 602 451,672,799 61,400 | 234,298,163 
FORA ee 730,874,613 916,791,207 2,444,576, 788 582, 262,550 509, 727, 426 58,826 | 240,691,244 
1960..... 758, 291, 439 1,068,399, 476 2,692, 484, 052 627, 982, 847 549,042, 848 57,670 | 247,128,467 
1961e. F:. 879,424, 405 1,134, 866,419 2,926,527, 459 679, 306,194 590, 428, 169 56,322 | 254,207,734 
196202 1,012, 220,461 |* 1,151,169,891 3,192, 229,994 733,294, 451 636, 542, 442 58,091 | 269,284,720 
1963-237 1, 207, 147, 639 1, 144,518,306 3,510, 479, 137 787,374,716 687,272,971 58,416 | 288,772,585 
ne oe ee ee 
1 Includes premium on capital stock. 2 Full-time and part-time. 


5.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, by Province, 1963 
060808080808 ee ————————————EEEE 


. c ; mene of ee a4 
rovince apita. roperty : Time alaries 
or Territory Stock! and Revenue Expenditure Em- and Wages? 
Equipment ployees 
$ $ $ $ No. $ 

Newfoundland................. 10,981,751 27,894,344 4,710,088 4,311,284 752 2,767,114 
Prince Edward Island........ 2,690,561 9,361, 847 1, 857, 336 1,638, 436 178 586, 129 
INOVaNScotiant on..4 eee 32,567, 056 96, 429, 237 20, 361, 366 17,511,196 1,876 7,602,005 
New Brunswick............... 33, 980,713 90, 802, 868 19,127,644 16,594, 759 1,567 6,678, 403 
Quebecs is) Bris. scene ue cies 921,393,244 |2, 252,301,780 531, 699, 704 460, 463, 670 17,591 90, 888,340 
Ontario’ wean. acces facets onde 11, 293,350 60, 166, 930 16,116,626 12, 487, 420 19,802 | 100,365,368 
Manitobarecencce es tore 2,200 175, 414, 439 29,334, 289 29,361,512 3,900 15,879,502 
SaskatchewanS,............... 41, 828, 533 172,043, 408 81,574,535 27, 276, 243 2,118 9,923,889 
PA Derta nt tn kee. ais 2,542,101 248 , 847,551 51,720,958 48, 288,619 4,850 24,587,460 
British Columbia®............ 149, 810,930 377, 148, 247 80,780, 953 69, 260,197 5,731 29,174,715 
Northwest Territories........ 57,200 68, 486 91,217 79,635 51 319,660 

Cand ag eaiite Sis os otricion 1, 207,147,639 |3,510,479,137 787,374, 716 687,272,971 58,416 | 288,772,585 

1 Includes premium on capital stock. 2 Full-time and part-time. 3 Includes data of The Bell 
Telephone Company, which operates in Quebec, Ontario, Newfoundland and the Northwest_ Territories. 
4 Includes data of Northern Telephone Limited, which operates in Ontario and Quebec. 5 Excludes em- 
ployees and salaries and wages of rural systems. 6 Includes Yukon Territory. 


Subsection 3.—Telegraphs 


There were nine telegraph and cable companies operating in Canada during 1964 but, 
as already stated, telegraph service is provided mainly by the telecommunications depart- 
ments of the two major railway companies (see also p. 827). The number of telegrams sent 
continues to decline year by year, giving way to other types of message transmission, but 
the number of cablegrams sent has been rising. The business of telegraph and cable com- 
panies appears to be changing from one of handling messages directly to one of leasing 
equipment for the transmission of messages by others. Revenues from the latter source 
have been rising over the past several years and have been the main factor in the steady 
advance in total operating revenues. Total cost of property and equipment for all tele- 
graph and cable companies was $425,207,000 in 1964, increasing from $391,173,000 in 1963. 
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6.—_Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1955-64 


Nore.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. : 


Net Pole- Wire hing 


Operating | Line : 5 
Revenue | Milage Milage |ployees 


Cable- Money 
grams? Transfers 


Operating | Operating 


Telegrams 
Revenues | Expenses 8 


1955....| 39,320,960 | 32,501,844 | 6,819,116 | 48,067 | 438,692 | 10,852 | 20,067,424 | 2,238,432 | 23,264,851 
1956....} 40,720,213 | 33,688,888 | 7,031,325 | 48,062 | 442,891 | 10,833 | 20,381,641 | 2,429,893 | 24,295,308 
1957....| 44,796,778 | 39,271,893 | 5,524,885 | 48,379 | 451,669 | 11,159 | 19,168,723 | 2,580,745 | 25,586,057 
1958....] 47,633,991 | 39,908,538 | 7,725,453 | 47,495 | 464,661 | 10,587 | 17,296,786 | 2,499,871 | 24,434,887 
1959....] 52,962,913 | 43,511,666 | 9,451,247 | 47,535 | 486,875 | 10,586 | 16,390,997 | 2,602,974 | 25,589,067 


1960....| 58,546,167 | 45,538,063 | 13,008,104 | 48,159 | 510,640 | 10,279 | 15,546,292 | 2,663,598 | 25,134,534 
1961....} 64,053,626 | 51,735,006 | 12,318,620 | 48,675 | 524,720 | 9,997 | 15,138,706 | 2,809,691 | 25,041,156 
1962....]} 71,379,074 | 56,451,679 | 14,927,395 | 48,381 | 534,074 | 10,069 | 14,451,416 | 2,920,429 | 28,060,157 
1963....] 73,611,349 | 60,256,828 | 13,354,521 | 49,536 | 532,551 | 9,826 | 13,338,941 | 2,939,958 | 30,133,340 
1964....] 78,743,332 | 63,865,422 | 14,877,910 | 49,730 | 537,438 | 9,431 | 12,738,652 | 3,829,856 | 32,378,177 


1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes wireless messages and transatlantic telephone and telex 
messages. 


Subsection 4.—Overseas Telecommunications Services 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation was established in 1950 to 
maintain and operate external telecommunication services for the conduct of public com- 
munications by cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone and any other means of tele- 
communication between Canada and overseas points; to make use of all developments in 
cable and radio transmission and reception for external telecommunication services; and 
to conduct investigation and research with the object of improving and co-ordinating such 
telecommunication services with the telecommunication services of other parts of the Com- 
monwealth. By 1965 the following services had been established: direct telegraph, tele- 
phone and telex communications between Canada and Argentina, Australia, Barbados, 
Bermuda, Brazil, Britain, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Iceland, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. Direct tele- 
graph and telex services are operated with Belgium and Peru. 


The first transatlantic telephone cable, a joint project with the British Post Office, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the Eastern Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Corporation, was brought into service in 1956. Apart from normal use 
of the system for public telephone and telegraph message traffic, capacity is available for 
private leased circuits. International telex service was introduced to Canada the same 
year and service with 106 countries is available. Since 1961 the following cables have been 
made available for service: the Canada-Britain 80-circuit telephone cable (CANTAT); the 
Canada-Greenland-Iceland 24-circuit cable (ICECAN), primarily intended to meet the 
North Atlantic communication needs of international civil aviation, and its connecting 
counterpart between Iceland and Scotland (SCOTICE); a four-party project (Canada- 
Britain—Australia-New Zealand), part of a Commonwealth round-the-world cable system, 
consisting of a Canada-New Zealand-Australia 80-circuit telephone cable (COMPAC); 
and the use of a number of circuits for Canadian purposes in a telephone cable system 
connecting Bermuda and the United States and in a telephone cable system connecting 
Jamaica and the United States. A five-party (Canada—Britain—Australia-New Zealand— 
Federation of Malaysia) project, a section of the Commonwealth round-the-world cable 
system, will provide, when completed in 1966, an Australia-New Guinea—North Borneo- 
Singapore-Malaya—Hong Kong 80-circuit telephone cable (SEACOM). 


Canada is taking part in negotiations being held among the more advanced nations 
for the purpose of setting up a global commercial communications satellite system. A 
communications satellite ground station is being constructed near Liverpool, N.S., by the 
Department of Transport for experimental purposes. It is designed to improve the 
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capability of industry and government in this new field and will be available to the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation for initial direct participation in the commercial 
satellite system when it becomes operational. As an interim arrangement, the station 
will be used by the Corporation for commercial communications via the “Early Bird’’ 
satellite system. The exploitation of this new technology to supplement existing cable 
and other facilities and form part of an improved global network will provide a means of 
meeting the ever-increasing demand for overseas communication services. A list of cables 
landed in Canada is given in Table 7. 


7.—External Cables Landed in Canada, 1964 


—_—oaeoawyon=*=$=$~$>gnnoOsSsSsSmmmSmaamS 


: Nautical 
Company and Station Cables Miles 
ES SS es ed re [hr et ees t 
No. No. 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (COTC)— 
Halifax, N.S. via Azores to Porthcurno, England...................05. EIS oh 198 ORE 1 3,078 
Port Alberni, B.C. to Sydney, Australia via Hawaii, Fiji Islands and New Zealand... 1 8, 232 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland!........................ 2 2,280 
Hampden, Nfld: fo Oban} Scotland (CA N@TAT)) swe) . csieseeicne. dc. esod. alee. 1 2,010 
Hampden, Nfid. to Vestmannaeyjar, Iceland via Greenland.......................... 1 1,657 
Western Union International Inc. (WUI)D— 
Bayshoberts, Nfld! to; Penzance, Fngland 3...) 4.5... + ches des» sis. ovrereae oats cates ocenee 4 8,479 
Bay Robertsa7 NildstoyHammilaNayeeUi SecA ces ich. We cdiacseeeel bo ncle. ondee 2 2,778 
Bayekvobertss Nid stor AZOnes va, Aes taNeeie os helen tad eaves ei aioe ater Benue 1 1,343 
Heart’s Content, Nfld. to Valencia, Ireland...............ccecccceecccecec ccc, 43 7,541 
Placentia, Nfld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands.................................. 2 250 
North Sydney, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands.............................. 3 594 
North Sydney, N.S. via Canso to Duxbury, Mass., U.S.A......................0.0... 1 695 
North Sydney IN: Sato IslandiCove, (NA: jathtevssicss hecisweacil ac. dee ee 2 635 
Norinasy.dnov, IN-S.4to ColinetwiN fds Maman cir ie ado nck ne Seria i cerned, hay ee 1 323 
Island Cove, Nfld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands............................... 1 130 
Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company (ET&T)— 
ydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland!................0-00005. 2 2,280 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Penmarch, France...................... 2 2,400 
New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited (NBTEL)— 
Cumpobelloy island Neb. to Lubec: Mo Ui scl ttan mente ke eee eee 1 0.3 


1 Twin cable from Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland, and single cable from Clarenville, Nfld. via Terrence- 
ville, Nfid. to Sydney Mines, N.S. 2 Licensed for operation by two carriers—COTC and ET&T. 3 One 
cable unserviceable. 


Subsection 5.—Federal Government Civil Telecommunications and 
Electronics Services 


Radio regulation and radio aids to navigation services are under the jurisdiction of the 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport. The func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Branch may be summarized as follows: (1) administration 
of the Radio Act and Regulations and the Radio Provisions of the Canada Shipping Act 
and Ship Station Radio Regulations; (2) research into and development of new and im- 
proved communication and electronic equipment and systems needed for aeronautical, 
marine, meteorological and other services; (3) construction, maintenance and operation of 
radio aids to marine and air navigation and of radio communication stations including 
procurement of the necessary equipment; (4) development of policy and plans with respect 
to international telecommunications by cables, satellites and other media including relations 
with the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation; (5) co-ordination of policy 
governing government use of telecommunication services; (6) administration of the leasing 
of land-line facilities required for all services of the Department; (7) planning of emergency 
measures and administration of the Emergency National Telecommunication Organization 
(ENTO); (8) administration of the Telegraphs Act and the Regulations thereunder covering 
the licensing of overseas submarine cables; (9) participation in the work of the International 
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Telecommunication Union and its subsidiary organs; and (10) participation in the com- 
munication and electronic activities of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), the International Air Transport Association (IATA) and the International Marine 
Consultative Committee (IMCO). 


Licensing and Regulation of Radio Stations.—Under the Radio Act and the 
Canada Shipping Act it is provided that radio stations employing a form of Hertzian wave 
transmission, including television and radar, be licensed by the Department of Transport, 
unless otherwise exempted by regulation. Licensing, which provides basic control over the 
right to establish a radio station, involves the assigning of specific frequencies to each 
station. Frequencies are assigned to many types of services on a shared non-interference 
basis. Engineering briefs covering the selection or change of frequency, amount of power 
and design of the directional antenna system must be approved by the Department of 
Transport and, before a new broadcasting station can be licensed or before modifications 
can be made to an existing station, notification is sent to the signatory countries of the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, in the case of AM broadcasting 
stations, and to the United States under the Canada-~USA Television Agreement and the 
Canada-USA FM Agreement, for television and FM broadcasting stations, respectively. 
The setting of standards for the equipment, installation and operation of a station provides 
control for efficient use of the radio spectrum. A further control is the requirement that 
operating personnel be subject to examination and certification. 


From time to time the Department of Transport establishes standards governing the 
technical suitability of radio equipment for licensing in Canada and Radio Standards 
Specifications and Procedures are issued by the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch 
in co-ordination with representatives of industry. Before a licence may be issued the radio 
equipment must comply with the technical requirements of the applicable Radio Standards 
Specification and be type-approved or declared technically acceptable. Type-approval 
and technical acceptability briefs may be prepared and submitted by a communications 
consulting engineer or the necessary tests may be conducted, for a fee, at the Department 
of Transport Radio Regulations Engineering Laboratory, Ottawa. Approximately 1,200 
units were type-approved or declared technically acceptable during the year ended Mar. 
31, 1965. 


Eight monitoring stations are maintained at suitable points across Canada to observe 
actual radio spectrum conditions using a variety of modern electronic aids, their purpose 
being to ensure that radio communications are conducted according to regulatory proce- 
dures and to determine causes of harmful interference. 


Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, most 
passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or radiotelephone 
equipment, primarily for distress use. Approval is given for each make and model of 
equipment that comes up to the required standard and, in addition, the ship station as a 
whole is inspected after the licence is issued and periodically thereafter. All Canadian 
and foreign ships are subject to inspection to ensure that they conform to the requirements 
of the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. 


Standards have been developed for the installation of aircraft radio stations specifying 
the techniques and materials that may be used, and inspections of radio stations aboard 
civil aircraft of all operational categories are carried out at prescribed periods. In-flight 
inspections of the radio communications and navigational aspects of proposed new air 
carrier operations, encompassing both land and oceanic routes, are also made as required. 


Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are covered 
by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Convention prescribes 
the qualifications for radio operators on mobile radio stations and the regulations made 
under the Radio Act provide for the examination and certification of operators, both 
professional and amateur. 
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Number of Radio Stations Licensed in Canada.—The number of’ licences in effect for 
radio stations in Canada during the year ended Mar. 31, 1965 was 136,912 compared with 
118,354 in 1963-64. These figures include stations operated by departments of federal, 
provincial and municipal governments, stations on ships and aircraft registered in Canada 
and mobile stations operating in public and private land mobile services, but do not include 
private commercial broadcasting licences. 


Year Ended— 
Item Mar. 81, 1964 Mar. 81, 1965 
No. No. 
Newas pplicationsinecei ved «scam sseysen te cise w hisice Po So esac Pra icteric 15,968 21,141 
PNUD DOUIZALLONS IOAN COG ace, meee aS eri tun et ieee eee 15, 229 20,930 
HiGences CANCE! lO een ee Te eae ee 7,382 7,195 
bICRNeeRrEne WEG eee ee eas, Ble ae Peet iEay 82,909 89, 507 
AIMAGEUT) i CenCeS un eTECb.. << Jac... Cate ee hs oe 11,047 11, 293 
General radio service licences in effect! 24,318 36,112 
General radio service licences issued during NASI yn ore Ae Mes ae 10,819 11,714 
pLotaliliconcessie techie pits be nn ets BON ee ah ee 118,354 136, 912 
Bicenceramen dinentsi.crers eae cae heberionc ace cote i Ree. 16,326 15,575 
Certificates of Registration issued to U.S. licensees.................. 1,871 1,202 
Net increase of licences in effect over precedingtyear®......... {ee.5h. - 18,558 


1 General radio service licences are valid for a three-year period. 


Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—The Radio Act 
provides penalties for selling or using apparatus liable to cause interference to radio recep- 
tion. Standards are developed and type approvals issued for certain classes of such 
equipment. The Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department of 
Transport also provides a country-wide interference service using special investigation 
equipment for the purpose of tracing sources of interference and recommending cures for 
interference to broadcast, television and other radio reception. Cars equipped for meas- 
uring and locating sources of interference operate from offices located in 30 cities through- 
out Canada; 15,861 cases were dealt with during the year ended Mar. 31, 1965. Sources 
include power lines, auto ignitions, heavy electrical equipment, domestic appliances, electro- 
medical apparatus, industrial radio frequency generators and television receivers. 


Regulations specifying the limits to be met by particular types of apparatus are con- 
tained in the Radio Noise Limits Order and Radio Noise Limits Order Amended. This 
amendment, introduced on Sept. 24, 1964, designated the limits for noise from television 
receivers manufactured in Canada or imported into Canada on or after Apr. 1, 1966. 
Certain low-powered radio transmitting and receiving equipment is exempt from the 
operation of the Radio Act, e.g., garage door radio controls for a number of models have 
been exempted and consequently may be operated without the radio station licence other- 
wise required. 


Meteorological Communications.—Weather stations operated by the Meteorolo- 
gical Branch of the federal Department of Transport throughout Canada are linked coast- 
to-coast by means of teletype and in the remote northern areas by radio or radioteletype. 
The land-line teletype circuits are leased from commercial companies and the radio circuits 
are operated chiefly by the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department 
of Transport. 


Weather stations on the teletype network transmit their reports directly; other stations 
report via commercial or radio facilities to the nearest station on the teletype line for sub- 
sequent transmission on the meteorological circuit. The reports are collected on a regional 
basis and then relayed to other parts of the country as required. here are two coast-to- 
coast teletype systems transmitting weather information, with main relay points at Van- 
couver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Gander and Goose Bay. These 
main meteorological communications centres not only handle the distribution of weather 
information within Canada including the Arctic, but also effect international exchange with 
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the United States and Europe and, through them, with many other countries. For the 
latter purpose, the Canadian Meteorological Branch and the British Meteorological Office 
share the cost of a leased duplex circuit in the transatlantic cable. Altogether, the Meteor- 
ological Branch uses 55,000 miles of teletype circuits connecting 352 teletype offices. 


In addition, a facsimile network connects forecast offices, including radio facsimile 
transmission to Arctic stations and ships at sea. Weather charts originating at the Central 
Analysis Office in Montreal receive national distribution over the network. Regional 
transmissions of additional charts are distributed on a local basis. Altogether, the Meteor- 
ological Branch utilizes 13,600 miles of facsimile circuits, serving 81 offices. 


Radio Aids to Marine and Aeronautical Navigation.—Services of the Telecom- 
munications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport in aid of marine and 
aeronautical navigation are outlined in the following paragraphs; details may be obtained 
on request from the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 


Marine Navigation —Radio aids to marine navigation are provided for radio-equipped 
Canadian vessels and foreign ships using Canadian waters. This safety and communica- 
tions service for shipping covers the East and West Coasts, the Great Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait and includes regularly broad- 
cast weather reports, storm warnings and notices of dangers to navigation. Ships at sea 
may obtain medical advice from any coast station. The stations carry out communications 
by radiotelegraph and/or radiotelephone and many of them provide connections to land 
telephone lines. Halifax (VCS) and Vancouver (VAI) stations provide a long-range radio- 
telephone service to ships. Halifax (VCS) and Vancouver (CKN) have radiotelegraph 
facilities for world-wide communications and participate in the Commonwealth long-range 
ship communications scheme. Coast stations on Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, in addi- 
tion to their regular services, provide commercial communications for posts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and various prospecting and development organizations, make weather 
observations, handle administrative traffic and assist aircraft with information, landing 
conditions, etc. 


Automatic radiobeacon stations are maintained on the East and West Coasts, the St- 
Lawrence River and Gulf, and Hudson Bay and Strait, giving navigational aid to mariners 
by transmitting signals on which bearings may be taken. These stations are arranged, 
where possible, in groups up to a maximum of six stations transmitting in sequence on a 
common frequency, the sequence being repeated continually regardless of weather con- 
ditions. 


Loran is a long-range radio aid to marine and air navigation providing accurate fixes 
at distances up to 600 miles by day and 1,500 miles by night. Two Loran stations operate 
in Nova Scotia, three in Newfoundland and one on the West Coast. These stations, in 
conjunction with Loran stations of the United States Coast Guard, give service to ships 
and aircraft plying the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Decca is a short-range radio 
aid to navigation providing accurate fixes at distances up to 250 miles. Four chains of 
Decca stations are in operation—the Newfoundland chain, the Nova Scotia chain, the 
Anticosti chain and the Cabot Strait chain—giving service to ships off Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia and in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf. 


It has become general practice to equip merchant ships with radar and important 
buoys are fitted with radar reflectors to increase their radar visibility. Two shore-based 
radar installations are in operation—one at Camperdown near the mouth of Halifax Har- 
bour and the other on the Lion’s Gate Bridge across the entrance to Vancouver Harbour. 
Low-powered transceivers are provided for use in emergencies at lighthouses, particularly at 
locations that would otherwise be completely cut off from assistance in case of illness. 


Aeronautical Navigation.*—Radio aids to air navigation are provided from coast to 
coast and from the Canada—United States border to the Arctic along and off the airways, 


* See also the item on Air Traffic Control, pp. 815-816. 
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and are used by Canadian and foreign air carriers flying over Canadian territory. Six 
regional offices located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta , Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, 
Ont., Montreal, Que., and Moncton, N.B., carry out the construction and operation of 
facilities. Low-frequency radio range stations, located approximately every hundred miles 
along airways, provide specific track guidance to pilots by means of audible signals which 
may also be used to obtain direction finding bearings. In addition, radiotelephone com- 
munications are available between ground and aircraft, by which means pilots may obtain 
weather data, air traffic control instructions and other information concerning the safety 
of flights. Forty very high frequency omni-directional ranges (VOR) are in operation, a 
type of facility that enables the pilot to select any desired course. The 40 omni-directional 
ranges have permitted the establishment of VOR airways across Canada and on a number 
of trans-border routes in co-operation with the United States. Eleven additional installa- 
tions are under construction. 


Aeronautical radiobeacon stations provide radio signals with which pilots may use 
their direction finding equipment to obtain relative directional bearings. Fan markers 
operating on very high frequencies are usually placed on an airway to inform the pilot when 
he may safely lose altitude or to indicate accurately the distance from an airport. Station 
location markers, similar to fan markers, are installed at most radio range sites; they enable 
a pilot to determine when he is exactly over the station. 


Airport and airway surveillance radars (150 nautical-mile) are in operation at 16 
airports for air traffic control purposes. Precision approach radars are in operation at six 
major airports. Instrument landing systems (ILS) provide radio signals which permit 
pilots to approach airports for landing during periods of very low visibility. An installation 
normally consists of a localizer transmitter providing lateral guidance to the runway, a 
glide path transmitter for slope guidance to the approach end of the runway, two marker 
transmitters giving distance indications from the runway and a low-power radiobeacon 
(compass locator) to assist in holding procedures and lining up on the localizer course. 
Forty-two instrument landing systems are in operation. 


Aeronautical radio communications stations are located at strategic points across the 
country, including the Arctic. These stations, operating for the most part on high fre- 
quencies, provide communication with domestic and international air carriers. Thirteen 
international communications stations, giving coverage from coast to coast and over the 
oceans, form a major contribution on the part of Canada to international aviation. 


Subsection 6.—Public and Private Commercial Microwave Facilities 


Canada, because of its population distribution and the vast areas served by microwave 
communication links, ranks second highest among the world’s users of microwave communi- 
cations systems on a per capita/per mile basis. Because of an increasing demand for 
television outlets, it has been necessary to extend microwave routes to provide television 
interconnections for the CBC English, French or private networks. With the use of more 
automated equipment by industry and various services, associated data and control infor- 
mation must be transmitted at rapid speeds over microwave radio-relay to wide areas of 
Canada. This Subsection gives a summary of the facilities existing or under construction 
at the end of March 1965. 


Railways.*—The Telecommunications Departments of the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Companies have placed in operation a microwave system extend- 
ing from Montreal to the Pacific Coast, which is used for television, telephone and data 
relay purposes. The railways also operate microwave facilities which link the Province 
of Quebec with the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. In addition, the Canadian 
National Telecommunications has installed a microwave system between Alberta and the 
Yukon Territory which carries telephone and data traffic and serves both civil and military 


* See also pp. 826-827. 
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organizations in the area. In co-operation with Alberta Government Telephones a com- 
bination microwave and tropospheric scatter system connects Alberta and the Northwest 
Territories. This system is also intended to provide communication for civil and military 
use in Far North areas. The Quebec North Shore Labrador Railways has developed a 
microwave system extending into northern Quebec to provide communication for mining 
operations and to serve some civil communication purposes. Ontario Northland Railways 
has completed a microwave installation connecting northern Ontario and James Bay for 
purposes of military and civil communication. The Pacific and Great Eastern Railway 
makes extensive use of 6,000 Mc/s microwave facilities linking Vancouver with Prince 
George and Dawson Creek, B.C. 


Telephones.—The Trans-Canada Telephone System consists of eight provincial and 
private systems collectively providing a transcontinental microwave system for the pur- 
pose of carrying telephone, television, data and other types of communication services. 
Extensive microwave systems are utilized within the respective provinces for civil and 
military communications or television relay purposes. Major expansion has taken place 
in each province, greatly increasing the number of areas served and system capacity for all 
types of communication requirements. Tropospheric scatter systems are employed to 
provide beyond line-of-sight transmissions especially to the Far North areas; these are used 
for both civil and military applications. The Northern Telephone Company is expanding 
its microwave facilities in northwestern Ontario for carrying television program material 
and civil communications. 


Television.—The two main television interests in Canada—the CBC and CTV— 
lease private microwave facilities for the relay of television programs from coast to coast. 
In addition, studio transmitter links are used by various television stations where the 
television transmitter is situated some distance from the studio and interconnection is 
required. In sparsely populated areas, off-the-air pick-up signals from primary television 
stations are sometimes relayed via microwave to rebroadcasting sites. Microwave facilities 
are also used in connection with portable and mobile television pick-up where program 
material is intended for the main studio. 


There has been a great increase in television coverage areas during the past year and 
the ensuing need for English and French program feeds via microwave relay has resulted in 
an expansion in the number of leased microwave circuits and new communication routes. 


Industrial.—Many firms utilize existing public communication facilities on a lease 
basis; however, some organizations have installed private microwave systems to provide 
voice, teletype and control data for various purposes. The British Columbia Hydro and 
Power Authority, the Calgary Power Corporation, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission and Manitoba Hydro use a considerable 
number of microwave relay systems for important control and communication purposes. 
The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission has greatly expanded its power generating plants 
and new microwave routes have been added to permit a central control of the various power 
generating stations through the use of microwave communication. 


Subsection 7.—Miscellaneous Radio Communication Services 


In addition to radio communication services provided by the Federal Government, 
extensive radio communication systems have been established in the provinces, mainly 
for police, highway and forestry protection purposes. Municipal government departments 
have steadily increased their use of radio to facilitate operations, particularly as a medium 
of communication with vehicles—police, fire, engineering, hydro, etc. Such services as 
taxi, heavy construction, ready-mix concrete, oil pipeline construction and operation, 
veterinarian and rural medical also make extensive use of radio for communication purposes. 

Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration and 


mineral development organizations have expanded considerably their use of radio in both 
mobile and point-to-point radio fields. 
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The telephone companies provide an extension of land telephone service, by radio, to 
suitably equipped vehicles. This service is available in all major cities in Canada and along 
many of the nation’s arterial highways. Restricted common-carrier mobile radio service 
(this service to vehicles does not permit interconnection with the over-all telephone system 
but only with specific dispatchers) is available in most major cities in Canada as well as 
in a number of smaller urban centres. The latter service is provided by telephone com- 
panies as well as by other organizations. Low-power radio stations may be licensed to 
permit short-distance personal and private business radiotelephone communications; since 
the inauguration of this service in 1962, more than 36,000 licences have been issued. 


Subsection 8.—Radio and Television Broadcasting* 


Broadcasting in Canada has developed over a period of some forty-seven years as a 
combination of public and private enterprise. Since the opening program from the first 
radio station was beamed into a few Montreal homes in 1918, the role of the radio and 
television program in the daily life of the Canadian family has grown to startling promi- 
nence. Today, radio service reaches 98 p.c. and television service over 92 p.c. of the 
Canadian population. 


To have become such an integral force in the daily life of the nation, broadcasting 
had to learn the needs of the people and how to serve them. Two ‘official’ languages form- 
ing two distinct cultures had to be served independently but without diminishing the 
concept of national unity. Dozens of other smaller groups, distinct in culture and fre- 
quently dwelling in the same radio or TV coverage area but in separate communities with 
widely divergent program interests, had to be served. Physical problems of distance and 
geography had to be overcome. It requires some 360 radio transmitters and 221 TV sta- 
tions and satellites to reach a population distributed across a 4,000-mile southern frontier, 
through seven time zones and a variety of topographical and climatic regions, and scattered 
northwest through thousands of square miles to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Not only 
do these people have local service that is a reflection of life in their own districts, but by 
means of 15,000 miles of land-lines for radio networks and 8,500 miles of microwave circuits 
for television nearly every Canadian may, at the same time, listen or watch as an event 
of national interest takes place. 


Since 1932, a publicly owned body, now known as the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, created to develop a national service, has worked with the private or independent 
station-owner to establish this service. A more recent addition (1958) is the Board of 
Broadcast Governors, which consists of three full-time members including the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman and 12 part-time members; the function of the Board is to “regulate 
the establishment and operation of networks of broadcasting stations, the activities of 
public and private broadcasting stations in Canada and the relationship between them, and 
provide for the final determination of all matters and questions in relation thereto”. (See 
also pp. 827-828.) The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation consists of a president and a 
vice-president and nine other directors appointed by the Governor in Council. It is 
accountable to Parliament through a Cabinet Minister designated by the Governor in 
Council and is empowered to establish and maintain program networks and stations. 
(See also pp. 842-846.) 


The Broadcasting Act also requires that, before dealing with any application for a 
licence to establish a broadcasting station (private or public) or for an increase in power, 
change of frequency or change of location of a broadcasting station, the Minister of Trans- 
port must receive a recommendation from the Board of Broadcast Governors. The same 


* Textual information in this Subsection was revised by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Board 
of Broadcast Governors and the Canadian Association of Broadcasters: statistical data were prepared by the Public 
Finance and Transportation Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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requirement exists with respect to the making of a new regulation or changes in the Regula- 
tions under the Radio Act which affect broadcasting stations. Before making an appro- 
priate recommendation to the Minister of Transport, the Board considers all such applica- 
tions at a public hearing at which the applicant, licensees and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation are given the opportunity of being heard. 

Under the provisions of the General Radio Regulations, Part II, made under the Radio 
Act, the Minister of Transport must also receive a recommendation from the Board before 
dealing with any application to change the ownership or control of any share of capital 
stock in the licensee of a broadcasting station which is incorporated as a private company. 
The Board of Broadcast Governors has established a policy that any such application 
which would result in a change of ownership or control of a licensee, would be referred to a 
public hearing before a recommendation is made to the Minister. Applications of this 
kind not involving a change of ownership or control may be dealt with by the Board or 
the Executive Committee of the Board at a regular meeting. 


Under the provisions of the Broadcasting Act, the Board has issued the Radio (AM) 
Broadcasting Regulations, the Radio (TV) Broadcasting Regulations and the Radio (FM) 
Broadcasting Regulations. 


Broadcasting Facilities.—As of Apr. 1, 1965, the CBC had 30 AM broadcasting 
stations, five FM broadcasting stations, 16 shortwave broadcasting stations, 44 TV 
broadcasting stations (including satellites) and 128 low-power relay transmitters in opera- 
tion. On the same date, private companies owned and operated 236 AM broadcasting 
stations, 51 FM broadcasting stations, six shortwave broadcasting stations and 177 TV 
broadcasting stations (including satellites). All but 13 of the privately owned television 
stations and many of the privately owned radio stations are affiliated with the CBC and 
help to distribute national radio and television services over networks operated by the 
CBC. Of the 13 unaffiliated private television stations, nine form The CTV Television 
Network Limited which commenced operating in the fall of 1961; the other stations, located 
in Quebec City, Chicoutimi, Hamilton and Montreal, are independent of network affiliation. 


Operations of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1964-65 


Television.—The extension and improvement of the national television service is of 
continuing concern to the CBC. At present about 58 p.c. of the more than 14,500,000 
Canadians who speak English only or are bilingual receive the complete English-language 
television service through CBC stations; another 34 p.c. receive partial service from 
privately owned stations of the CBC English television network. There are 5,700,000 
Canadians who speak French only or are bilingual. Complete television service in the 
French language is available to more than 63 p.c. of them through CBC stations and private 
affiliates provide partial service to an additional 26 p.c. 


Much of the population still to be served is in small, scattered communities; approxi- 
mately 50 of the 2,000 or more areas are outside the national service coverage. To bring 
television service to these small communities will be both difficult and costly. The Corpora- 
tion continuously reviews the possibility of establishing adequate service to them and the 
priority list changes as circumstances change. The main factor in establishing priorities 
is the per capita cost, other factors being language and geographic locations, particularly the 
degree of isolation. The Corporation’s long-range plan is to provide, as far as practicable, 
complete CBC national network programming, both television and radio, to all parts of 
Canada; the immediate goal is to fill in the gaps not now covered by CBC or affiliated 
stations. 
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Because of the rapid expansion of television over the past 12 years, CBC facilities in 
the large centres are dispersed throughout each. To improve efficiency, the Corporation 
has planned for the consolidation of the facilities in Montreal and Toronto and studies have 
been made for consolidation at Vancouver, Halifax, Ottawa and Winnipeg, as funds become 
available. During 1964-65, new television stations with studio facilities were completed 
at Quebec, Que., and St. John’s, Nfld., the Quebec station (CBVT) being connected to the 
French TV network and the St. John’s station (CBNT) to the English TV network. Both 
operate from temporary studio quarters with work proceeding on the permanent, facilities. 
French TV network relay transmitters began operating at Cheticamp, N.S., and Timmins 
Ont., with associated rebroadcasting stations at Magdalen Islands, Que., and Kapuskasing, 
Ont. English TV rebroadcasting stations commenced service at Red Lake, Atikokan and 
Fort Frances, Ont., rebroadcasting the transmissions at Kenora (CBWAT). The two 
Winnipeg TV transmitters (CBWT and CBWFT) were relocated south of the city and given 
power increases, thus extending their service areas. The establishment of production facili- 
ties and associated transmitters has a twofold purpose—through CBC-owned transmitting 
facilities, the complete national service is made available to the audience and, through the 
production facilities, the Corporation is able to tap the program resources of the area and 
thus eventually reflect the area to the remainder of Canada. This enables the CBC to 
carry out one of its essential functions, that of showing the parts of Canada to each other 
or, in other words, of reflecting the country to itself. 


The complexities of CBC television broadcasting have greatly increased in recent years 
in the administrative area and as a result of the setting up of an entirely separate, wholly 
commercial television network (CTV). Of particular significance for all broadcasters, 
public and private alike, is the growth in community antenna television systems. These 
systems, in which the TV receivers of fee-paying subscribers are linked to a common 
receiving and re-transmission system, make television available to people who could not 
otherwise receive it and thus, in effect, extend the coverage of existing television stations. 
The growth of both these systems can have substantial and as yet largely unmeasured 
effects on television broadcasting itself. A report on the future of community antenna 
television in relation to ordinary television broadcasting was published by the Board of 
Broadcast Governors at the request of the Government. 


Radio.—The current demand on CBC radio broadcasting is twofold—first, there is 
the need to bring service to the small percentage of the population now beyond the reach of 
Canadian radio and, secondly, the need to increase the amount of national service program- 
ming distributed by the national radio networks. At present, about 75 p.c. of the more 
than 14,500,000 Canadians who speak English only or are bilingual receive the complete 
English-language radio service through CBC stations, and private affiliates provide partial 
service to another 23 p.c. There are 5,700,000 Canadians who speak French only or are 
bilingual; complete radio service in the French language is available to nearly 80 p.c. of 
them and another 14 p.c. are within range of private affiliated stations. At present, some 
90 areas with a population of 500 or more do not receive adequate CBC national radio net- 
work service. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, the national radio service was extended 
through privately owned affiliated stations to Schefferville and Sept Iles, Que., Wawa, 
Ont., and Duncan, B.C. 

In radio, an important service is performed by low-power relay transmitters (LPRT’s) 
in the more remote areas of Canada. These are small, unmanned radio transmitters 
developed by CBC engineers to relay radio network service to listeners where reception is 
inadequate or non-existent and installation of a manned station is impractical. They 
broadcast on the standard AM band to small audiences at a low per capita cost. There 
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were 129 LPRT’s in operation in 1964-65 and 17 new ones extended radio service to new 
areas during the year. Eight of these (at Quinan, N.S., Rogersville, N.B., Rivitre au 
Renard, Gagnon, Grande Vallée and Mont Brun, Que., Sturgeon Falls and Elliot Lake, 
Ont.) are connected to the French radio network, and seven (at Port aux Basques and 
Woody Point, Nfld., Red Lake, Spanish and Terrace Bay, Ont., Salmo and Fort St. James, 
B.C.) are connected to the English radio network. Two others (at Labrador City and 
Wabush, Nfld.) provide bilingual service derived from the French and English radio net- 
works. In addition, network service was extended to the LPRT at Ocean Falls, B.C., 
previously programmed by off-air reception, and to CFGB, Goose Bay, Nfld. In August 
1965, a new 10-kw. French radio network transmitter (CBOF) and associated studios went 
into service at Ottawa. Prairie listeners received improved service in October when the 
new 50-kw. radio transmitters at Calgary and Edmonton commenced service, replacing 
CBX at Lacombe. The Saint John area of New Brunswick also received improved English 
radio service in October with the opening of CBD, a 10-kw. transmitter at Saint John, 
controlled from the CBZ studios in Fredericton. 


The CBC began FM broadcasting in 1947 with stations in Ottawa, Toronto and 
Montreal, followed in 1948 with a station in Vancouver and a French-language FM station 
in Montreal. Bilingual FM network service, with programming separate from AM, began 
in 1960 on the Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal stations. In 1962 the network was dis- 
continued because of curtailment of operating funds. However, in October 1964, this net- 
work service resumed in English and now includes CBU-FM, Vancouver, by means of tape 
programming. In Montreal, French-language FM programming remains available through 
CBF-FM, and CBM-FM broadcasts network service in English. The Corporation has 
applied to the Board of Broadcast Governors for the acquisition of CFMW-FM in Winni- 
peg, Man., through which programming would become available to some 700,000 people 
in the Greater Winnipeg area. The lack of suitable frequencies for AM expansion and a 
strong interest by many listeners in specially designed FM programming indicate an up- 
surge in FM development. 


Northern Service.—Since 1958, the Northern Service has broadcast by shortwave and 
medium-wave, in two Eskimo dialects and five Indian languages as well as in French and 
English, to about 75,000 people scattered over approximately 2,000,000 sq. miles. About 
75 p.c. of the population is served by the medium-wave community stations which are 
located at Whitehorse, Y.T., the program centre for the LPRT’s of the Yukon network 
(Watson Lake, Mayo, Elsa, Dawson, Teslin, Haines Junction, Destruction Bay and 
Beaver Creek in Yukon Territory and Cassiar in British Columbia); Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
the program centre for the LPRT’s of the Mackenzie network (Hay River and Fort Smith, 
N.W.T., and Uranium City, Sask.); Inuvik, N.W.T., covering the Mackenzie Delta; 
Churchill, Man.; Goose Bay, Labrador; and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T. The Yukon and 
Mackenzie networks are connected to the English radio network. 


Programs in the Indian and Eskimo languages, originated by local stations, were 
increased in number and variety and the number of programs in French and Eskimo on 
the shortwave service was increased. Indian Magazine, the first CBC program series 
devoted exclusively to activities of Canadian Indians, was inaugurated during 1964. Al- 
though intended for people of Indian background living in the North, it drew its material 
from all! parts of Canada, co-operating with the National Indian Council, the Indian-Eskimo 
Association, Indian Friendship Centres in cities across Canada, and federal and provincial 
government departments dealing with Indian affairs. On shortwave, half an hour each 
night except Saturday is devoted to Eskimo-language programs produced in Montreal— 
Uqaust (Let’s Talk), Nunassiagmeunut (Music for the People of the Beautiful Land) 
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Churchill Calling and Frobisher Calling. The personal radio message service for Eskimos 
hospitalized in Southern Canada was expanded in 1964 to include Eskimos attending 
vocational and academic schools and living in hostels and private residences. It was also 
extended to include northerners of Indian and metis backgrounds. 


Armed Forces Service.—In 1964-65, the Armed Forces Service continued to provide 
Canadian servicemen and their dependants stationed abroad with shortwave news, live 
network coverage of outstanding national events, tape-recorded network shows, television 
films for showing in recreation centres and mess halls, and concert parties of outstanding 
Canadian variety artists. About three hours of news, sports and topical events were 
broadcast daily on shortwave and 70 hours of recorded network programs were shipped to 
radio stations CAE and CFN in Europe. Network broadcasts of the Stanley Cup playoffs 
and the Grey Cup game were made available to both stations by transatlantic telephone, 
thereby creating a simultaneous radio network of over 7,000 miles from Dawson in Yukon 
Territory to Baden Solingen on the Rhine. Concert parties went to Army and Air Force 
units in Europe, the Middle East and, for the first time, to Cyprus; similar concerts at Navy, 
Army and Air Force bases across Canada were recorded for later network broadcast. 


A weekly package of CBC television programs was lent to the Armed Forces for dis- 
tribution among remote bases in the Arctic, the Middle East, Indo-China and the Congo. 
Tape-recorded network programs were made available to the RCN for use in ships at sea 
and about 28 half-hour recorded network programs were supplied weekly to 14 RCAF 
stations on the Pine Tree and Mid-Canada Lines for broadcasting on low-power trans- 
mitters. 


International Service.—In 1964-65 the International Service marked its 20th anni- 
versary. Throughout this period there have been many changes in the purpose and scope 
of international broadcasting. The increased popularity of shortwave listening and the 
growing demand for international exchange of programs fully taxed the facilities of the 
International Service. 


Daily shortwave broadcasts in 11 languages informed listeners of events in Canada 
and Canadian attitudes toward international events. The Service used English, French, 
Spanish and Portuguese for transmissions to Western Europe, Africa, Latin America, the 
Caribbean area, Australia, New Zealand and North America, and Central and Eastern 
Europe were served by broadcasts in German, Czech, Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian, Polish 
and Hungarian. New popular programs, such as the Radio-Canada Shortwave Club, and 
extended programs for philatelists resulted in a marked increase in the mail received by the 
International Service. 


There was a considerable increase in the exchange of transcribed programs during the 
year. The exchange of transcriptions between International Service and broadcasting 
organizations of the western world has been well established for some time but in 1964-65 
Radio Moscow approached the Service for the first time suggesting more exchanges. As 
a result, International Service offered Radio Moscow items wherever appropriate, including 
reports on the tour across Canada by the Russian pianist Sviatoslav Richter, an interview 
with Glenn Gould, and TV film of the visits to Canada of the Russian Minister of Agricul- 
ture and of the Russian hockey team. Also, both music and spoken-word transcriptions in 
stereophonic sound were offered during the year. 


The English, French, Spanish and Portuguese language services produced new series 
of spoken-word transcriptions which were offered to virtually all radio organizations of the 
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many countries in their areas—the Commonwealth, Europe, Africa, Latin America and the 
United States. In return, International Service received a wealth of transcribed material 
from all parts of the world for use by domestic CBC networks. An unusual feature of the 
year was the assistance given by the International Service to the Easter Island scientific 
expedition. A technician was detailed to the expedition with equipment for a daily two- 
way radio link between Easter Island and Montreal. As there was no other means of 
communication with the Island, this shortwave link was very important to members of 
the expedition in communicating with their headquarters at McGill University and with 


their families. 


International Relations.—The CBC in 1964-65 continued activity in the field of 
international exchange and export sales of programs. Programs such as The 700 Million, 
The Open Grave, The Dark Did Not Conquer, Caribou Mystery, The Living Sea, The Nature 
of Things, Parade, Through the Looking Glass, Wayne and Shuster, and several programs in 
the Festival series were sold to broadcasting organizations in Australia, Germany, Hungary, 
New Zealand, Sweden, Britain and the United States. Intertel, of which CBC is a found- 
ing member, continued production of hour-long documentaries for a world-wide audience 
of between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 viewers. Since the founding of the Federation, the 
CBC has telecast a total of 20 Intertel documentaries. 


CBC personnel seconded from their positions in Canada have continued to assist in 
the development of television and radio broadcasting service in the newly emerging nations 
of Asia, Africa and the West Indies. Technical and executive staff have been made avail- 
able to these countries to assess their requirements and advise on the establishment of 
broadcast service. Much of this work has been undertaken in co-operation with the 
External Aid Office of the Canadian Government. Trainees have come from Norway, 
Greece, Pakistan, France, Indonesia, Japan, Burma, Colombia, Sarawak, Morocco, Malaya, 
Turkey, the West Indies and many other countries for on-the-job training at CBC produc- 
tion points across Canada in various functions applicable to broadcasting—news services, 
farm and school broadcasts, press relations, financial operations, administration, technical 
and programming matters, production, audience research and station management. 


Finance.—The CBC, being a Crown corporation, is financed through public funds 
authorized by Parliament and through commercial advertising. In the year ended Mar. 
31, 1965, commercial revenue accounted for about 27.5 p.c. of the Corporation’s income. 
It is recognized that such revenue cannot be expected to grow significantly beyond this 
level, since there are no large untapped sources of advertising revenue available to television 
and the CBC continues to follow a policy whereby certain programs are not available to 
sponsorship (including news, talks and public affairs, farm and fisheries broadcasts, school 
broadcasts, religious and institutional broadcasts) and also deliberately restricts the 
quantity of commercial messages. The Corporation’s efforts to increase commercial 
revenues are at no time allowed to influence its program decisions. 


The following statement of operations shows a 7.1-p.c. increase in expenditures in 
1964-65 over the previous year to the amount of $119,318,000. Increases for the previous 
four years were: 1963-64, 6.5 p.c.; 1962-63, 0.7 p.c.; 1961-62, 6.6 p.c.; 1960-61, 7.4p.c. The 
small increase in 1962-63, as compared with other years, is attributable to the austerity 
program which caused postponement of planned extensions and improvements to the 
national broadcasting service. The 1964-65 grant of $85,900,000 voted by Parliament to 
discharge the responsibilities of the national broadcasting service was under-expended by 
$30,778. 
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8.—Financial Statement of CBC Operations, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965 
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Item 1963-64 1964-65 
$ $ 
Expenses— 
Fpodistecn and Distribution— 

OS WOM PLORT ANN Gms Seixas rere eee ie ee cis ahs Be at ah che eee, odd LU 74,387,746 9,618 
Dai axeadintebgtnen erat Soe Me om. 25 wager nasser iekv. os) « cdanu dens 10, 428, 548 1077277250 
Eamon eransries On erect we nek nace etait bocce Ae 4,406, 649 5,003,930 
Paymelit torptivete stations: .. $05.22. 20. . ad 06.6. aks Soles oe 4,927,418 4,752,553 
Commissions to agencies and networks................eccseeeceeesecuee 3,804, 462 3,718,955 
PNer gency: DrOaAGCASbINS! fe essa eee seid se eas Ona va eee AE ak 623, 861 869, 335 
Operational supervision and services... ........2..ccccscesecsececcscuces 9, 067,594 10,316, 690 

Selling and Administration— 
Sellingiexpense a fertoqan sagen sam Miareniesleee regs yicew see wommrstromverels 1, 800, 253 1,998,579 
Bngimeering- and GeVelOpMENtes. <<. cers oc jcce cnt tdecchoccevecsvecd., 1,102,127 1,128,796 
Management and central services. ........0cccececccccceccceccececvcces 4,909,778 5,331, 629 
Eniterest:omlonnsy.152 ce isk tectaeen wig or RIGna oe RIE Se Tis Semrew iwc knins — 373,960 
TOURS, PAADENSOS oo ccc ccrctoc cece eis Sen ere SCR SAG oR a anindece 115, 458, 436 123,840,380 

Income— 

RABETMONLAT Grants $Me fei act. Seteiaeele, des 6 OE AOD Biases s Gis disco deine 78, 376, 828 85, 869, 222 
Ndvpnbisiigirey enue (2toss a Bb latseh, Ho. Ss. 3 eK ee. SAAR lSelyetbstie,. 32,392, 102 32, 871, 694 
AiGeresb on MNVER IM CHtAUNs CMs fe fo Aid tte de | WO. ORE on Bs.c bone sane oie o)eieie 240,390 211,584 
MISCOMANGOUS AGI... MP Re ee ah Pitts Rvacice as oe ecb Ae oes 377, 563 365, 669 
Motalss EnCOMEe s,s soe size ccldchiae af Soaks FeR Lae «oO doeacew de 111,386, 883 119,318,169 
Depreciation included with total expenses.............c0ccececceeeceecccuce 4,071, 553 4,522,211 


115, 458, 436 123,840,380 


Statistics of the Broadcasting Industry 

Financial and other statistics of the radio and television broadcasting industry are 
obtained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Board of Broadcast 
Governors and the Department of Transport; summary figures are given in Table 9 for 
1960-63; for 1962 and 1963, figures for the private sectors and the CBC are given separately. 


The operating revenue of the broadcasting industry in 1963 amounted to $136,200,000, 
an increase of 9.5 p.c. over the previous year. Of the total operating revenue, radio broad- 
casting accounted for $60,600,000 or 44.5 p.c. and television broadcasting $75,600,000 
or 55.5 p.c.; in 1962, radio received $55,900,000 or 45 p.c. and television $68,500,000 or 
59 p.c. The number of private radio and television stations reporting to DBS in 1963 
totalled 239 and 63, respectively. Revenue from network and national advertising rep- 
resented 62 p.c. of the total broadcasting revenue and revenue from local advertising 
38 p.c.; network and national advertising, and local advertising increased by 10 p.c. and 
16 p.c., respectively, over 1962; other non-broadcasting revenue decreased by 23 p.c. 


Operating expenses in 1963 reached a total of $210,000,000, an increase of 7 p.c. over 
1962. The growth of revenues exceeded the growth of expenses and resulted in an operating 
profit of $8,800,000 in 1963 compared with an operating profit of $5,300,000 in 1962. After 
adjustment on account of other income and expenses and income taxes, the final net profit 
of the private sector of the broadcasting industry for 1963 was $5,500,000 compared with a 
profit of $1,800,000 in 1962. There are no CBC profits or losses in the figure of net profit 
because any unexpended balance of the parliamentary grant is treated as an account due 
to the Government of Canada. 
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9.— Revenue, Expense and Employee Statistics of the Broadcasting Industry, 1960-63 


1962 1963 
Item 1960 1961 STS TTT Theo eae 
Tivate Tivate 
Stations CBC Stations CBC 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Operating Revenue and Grants 
Broadcasting revenue from network 
and local advertising.............. 100,241,000 |103,909,686 | 92,834,154 | 22,640,000 |105,697,719 | 23,661,000 
Non-broadcasting revenue.......... 4,142,000 | 6,679,486 | 8,349,479 556,000 | 6,075,736 785,000 
Grants eeon een eee inten 59,289,000 | 70,252,273 — 76,964, 0001 _— 82,449,000! 
Totals, Operating Revenue 
and) Grants )%ojn seats 163,672,000 |180,841,445 |101,183,633 |100,160,000 |111,773,455 |106,895,000 
Operating Expenses? 
Representative agency commissions.| 3,880,000 | 4,303,323 | 5,432,631 2,000 | 5,856,156 26,000 
Interest charges §. sens iw sees sich sy ae 1,902,593 | 2,736,375 _— 3,111,740 3,000 


Depreciation and amortization of 

leasehold improvements.......... os 6,218,805 | 7,102,559 | 4,309,000 | 7,063,202 | 4,072,000 
Rent, repairs and maintenance, in- 

surance, property taxes, fuel and 


CSO SHO 1A Gem nnasuadaonnoeena cee 12,595,449 | 7,972,749 | 5,078,000 | 8,963,678 | 5,866,000 


Salaries and wages...............08: 65,519,000 | 74,970,241 | 40,055,064 | 42,081,000 | 43,085,037 | 44,421,000 
Stafiebenefttsi. oo. acer os ae ceknn me 3,539,240 | 1,181,567 | 3,009,000 | 1,308,215 | 3,193,000 
Artists’ and other talent fees........ 16,422,000 | 18,650,171 | 4,748,818 | 13,562,000 | 4,299,224 | 13,738,000 
Performing tighitsss. see sen armen sl ats 5,647,731 1,959,741 | 3,746,000 | 2,211,263 | 5,355,000 
Telephone and telegraph and outside 

BERVICES = since ou ibe heer ote 16,511,189 | 6,333,070 | 11,111,000 | 6,512,236 | 11,199,000 
Films, tapes, recordings—rental and 

purchased sti aes Woteitesinnios a 17,617,993 | 6,377,718 | 11,403,000 | 7,552,277 | 11,260,000 
Advertising, promotion and travel. . BG 6,505,680 | 5,784,863 | 1,760,000 | 6,326,607 | 2,015,000 


Taxes and licences (other than in- 
COME OM POPeRby) > senate tine Bie 1, 293, 566 1,368, 859 —_ 1,604,131 _ 
Office and other operating expenses..} 71,775,000 | 11,312,992 | 4,784,697 | 4,098,000 5,119,617 | 5,747,000 


Net operating income............... +6,076,000 —227,528 |+5,344,922 _— +8, 760,072 _ 
Net of other income and other ex- 

DOUSES iiss fates os stal's 3 aystarernieed y Stee, Se tres +3,790,000 }+1, 057,260 +288, 151 _ +1, 381,192 _ 
Provision for income taxes.......... 4,858,000 3,504, 289 3, 878,735 _— 4,678,968 _ 
Net income after taxes.............. +5,008,000 |—2,674,557 |+1, 754,338 _ +5, 462, 296 _ 


Average monthly number of em- 
DIOV COS tetas carrier ae mares 13, 885 15,514 8,175 7,592 8,395 7,765 


1 The CBC charges its operations with depreciation but deducts the charge on its published statements; the 
charge so made has been added to the parliamentary grant. 2 Do not include advertising agency commissions, 
estimated at $11,761,211 in 1962 and $12,986,238 in 1963. 


Section 2.—Postal Service 


The basic tasks of the Canadian Postal Service are to receive, convey and deliver postal 
matter with security and dispatch. In discharging these duties it maintains post offices 
and utilizes air, railway, land and water transportation facilities. Associated functions 
include the sale of stamps and other articles of postage, the registration of letters and other 
mail for dispatch, the insuring of parcels, the accounting for COD articles, and the trans- 
action of money order and Post Office Savings Bank business. Because of its widespread 
facilities, it has been found expedient for the Post Office to assist other government depart- 
ments in the performance of certain tasks including the sale of unemployment insurance 
stamps, the collection of government annuity payments, the distribution of income tax 
forms and Civil Service employment application forms, and the display of government 
posters. Post offices are established wherever the population warrants. Those in rural 
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areas and small urban centres transact all of the functions of thé city office. In larger 
urban areas postal stations and sub-post offices have full functions similar to the main post 
office, including a general delivery service, lock-box delivery and letter-carrier delivery. 


The operating service of the Post Office Department is organized into 14 Districts, 
each under a district director. These district directors and the Postmasters, Toronto 
and Montreal, report directly to the Assistant Deputy Postmaster General. The Assistant 
Deputy Postmaster General has the responsibility of conducting the normal field operations 
of the Postal Service. The operating and support functions required in the provision of 
postal service to the public are the responsibility of the local postmasters who receive 
technical and administrative assistance from district offices at strategic points. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of Van- 
couver Island and from Pelee Island, Ont., (the most southerly inhabited point of Canada) 
to settlements and missions far into the Arctic. Canada’s airmail system provides several 
transcontinental flights daily, intersected by branch and connecting lines radiating to every 
quarter and linking up with the United States airmail system. All first-class domestic 
mail up to and including eight ounces in weight is carried by air between one Canadian 
point and another, ‘whenever delivery can thus be expedited. Air stage service provides 
the only means of communication for many areas in the hinterland. There are approxi- 
mately 46,000 miles of airmail and air stage routes. However, the railways are still the 
principal means of distant mail transport. 


At Mar. 31, 1964 there were 11,260 post offices in operation and letter-carrier delivery, 
performed in 188 urban centres, employed over 9,000 uniformed carriers. Rural mail 
routes are generally circular in pattern and average about 26 miles in length. Some 1,319 
side services transport mail between post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves and 
airports, and 1,878 stage services convey mail to and from post offices not located on railway 
lines. Transportation of mail by motor vehicle on highways is expanding and more than 
430 such services were in operation in 1964, many of them replacing or reducing conveyance 
by rail. In 1964 there were 1,017 city mail services transporting mail to and from post 
offices, postal stations and sub-post offices, collecting mail from street letter-boxes and 
delivering parcel post. Over 50,000,000 miles are travelled annually on about 9,000 land 
mail services; both land mail and coastal mail services are performed under contract. 


The larger post offices in Canada may be described as intricate industrial plants where 
mail is unloaded, cancelled, transported and shipped by semi-automatic means. Conveyor 
belts, automatic chutes and other devices increase output of mail matter without increasing 
staff and all the larger offices are provided with the latest mechanical equipment. In some 
areas householder mail is carried by mailmobile. In most cities, postage stamps may be 
obtained at any time from automatic vending machines, and a curbside mail receptacle in 
which patrons may deposit mail without leaving their automobiles is coming into use. 
Electronic equipment checks money orders and accounts for the $925,000,000 annually 
that they represent. 


10.—Post Offices in Operation, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964 


Province 1963 1964 Province or Territory 1963 1964 
No No. No No 
INeWwioundlands, sts. e occa. cb cc ane 661 673 || Saskatchewan..................- 1,248 1,205 
Prince Edward Island............. 107 106 || Alberta........ Boia ni alotalereveleretere ohere'e 1,062 1,048 
Nova Beotin.. ... Lactvel. 2b .544. 830 803 || British Columbia................ 906 901 
New Brunswick...............0044 536 Pern RSA Re is a 
pai bel peel deg hs DAY ete ee ee ces 
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11.— Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960-64 


Norts.—Figures from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1911 edition. : 


Surplus (+) 


Year Gross Revenue | Net Revenue! | Expenditure? or 
Deficit (—) 
$ $ $ $ 
UGGO Sean src museioe) heck satcscite a Caio sole 193,659,715 167, 629,053 165, 792,339 +1, 836,714 
LOO aera cera eer RIOD ECO See SCE A On: 202,003, 790 173, 645, 658 178,371, 716 —4,726,058 
L962) <7. ccare) aceon Cake cn Piha at hae. rh aeons 213,517,994 183 , 678,936 185,019, 700 —1,340,764 
NGG St Agccrceserslarsjauecci esse overwicveters sais vravexersicls ie cite aes 222, 358, 848 192, 830, 859 189,344, 410 +3, 486,449 
LOGS We. cy arate atetedd lace ck Raalele of etek oatane cok eet abate 235, 807, 940 200,774, 264 206, 900,000 —37, 507, 2003 
1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters and other small items. 2 Excludes rental 
of semi-staff and staff post offices. 3 In accordance with new accounting practice. 


The gross revenue receipts shown in Table 11 are received mainly from postage, either 
in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage meter and postage 
register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in cash without stamps, stamped 
stationery or meter and register impressions. The gross value of the postage stamps and 
stamped stationery sold during 1963-64 was $94,412,195, and receipts from postage meter 
or postage register impressions and postage paid in cash by other means amounted to 
$124,833,831. 

In the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, post office money orders, issued for any amount not 
exceeding $100 and payable in almost any country of the world, were sold at more than 
9,013 post offices and money orders payable in Canada only, for amounts not exceeding 
$15.99, were sold at some 1,677 additional post offices. Table 12 shows the amount of 
money order business conducted by the Postal Service in recent years. 


12.— Operations of the Money Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960-64 


Value of 
Money Money Value of Value Payable in— Orders 
Order Orders Orders Issued 
Year Offices Issued Issued ——_—_——————_|_ in Other 
Capede eC Canad Canad Other | payable i 
anada anada anada anada : ‘ayable in 
Countries Ganada 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
LOGO Secs raichacsuacvenrs: «teres ore tes 10,778 54,953 , 087 868 , 669, 133 840, 584, 556 28,084,576 5, 250, 922 
NOGE coe ciec.c eten cure rtorreees 11,098 55,939,421 886,976,976 858 , 278, 412 28,698, 563 5, 505, 224 
LOG20. Merbae takin, Sees 10,708 56, 252, 265 893,512,291 867, 182,785 26,329, 506 5,940, 795 
19GB: Sones tebe teeth eee 10,679 55, 448,076 898,164,577 874, 660,765 23,503,811 §, 885,116 
LOCA roriscie screen. eat 10,690 56, 544, 267 927,750,738 904, 166, 425 23, 584, 313 7,681,041 


A statement on the financial business of the Post Office Savings Bank will be found in 
Chapter XXV on Banking, Other Commercial Finance and Insurance. 


Section 3.—The Press* 


Daily newspapers published in Canada numbered 119 in 1964, counting morning and 
evening editions separately. English and French dailies had an aggregate reported cir- 
culation of nearly 4,385,000 about 80 p.c. in English and 20 p.c. in French. Twelve of 
those with circulations in excess of 100,000 accounted for over 51 p.c. of the circulation. 


*An article in the 1957-58 Year Book traces developments in Canadian journalism from their beginnings in 1752 
to (cirea) 1900. A second article appearing in the 1959 edition brings that account up to the date of writing (1958). 
The complete presentation is available in reprint form from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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French dailies, as would be expected, have their widest circulation in Quebec where 11 of 
the 13 in existence in 1964 were published. Some of the largest of these papers have been 
established in that province for over 60 years. Weekly newspapers serve more people in 
rural communities than do the dailies. They cater to local interests and exercise an im- 
portant influence in the areas they serve. 


The Canadian Press, a co-operative organization owned and operated by Canada’s 
daily newspapers, provides its 100 members with world and Canadian news and news photo- 
graphs, mostly by means of teletype and wirephoto transmission. It also serves weekly 
newspapers and radio and television stations. It is, in effect, a partnership through which 
each member newspaper provides its fellow members with the news of its particular area 
and through which the general news of the world is brought to Canada. Cost of editing 
and transmission is divided among members according to the population of the cities in 
which they publish. CP gets world news from Reuters, the British agency, and from the 
Associated Press, the United States co-operative, and these agencies have reciprocal 
arrangements with CP for their coverage of Canada. 


The United Press International of Canada is a limited company which is associated 
with the United Press International World Service of which it is an affiliate. From its 
headquarters in Montreal, it provides Canadian and international news and pictures to 
over 90 subscribers in Canada as well as being the outlet of Canadian news and pictures for 
world distribution through United Press International facilities. Agence France Presse 
maintains offices in Montreal and Ottawa and certain foreign newspapers have agencies in 
Ottawa to interpret Canadian news for their readers. 


Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from Canadian 
Advertising. Circulation figures are given for daily English-language and F rench-language 
newspapers only. Such circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain because, in their 
own interest, newspapers qualify for and subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation; 
for these, ABC ‘net paid’ figures have been used. On the other hand, circulation data 
for foreign-language newspapers, weekly newspapers, weekend newspapers and magazines 
are incomplete and therefore not usable. 


13.—Estimated Numbers and Circuiations of reporting English-Language, French- 
Language and Foreign-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1963 and 1964 


1963 1964 


Province or Territory Daily Weekly! | Weekend Daily Weekly! | Weekend 


No. | Circulation? No. No. No. | Circulation? No. No. 


ENauisH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 


3 27,885 4 1 3 29,949 4 1 
3 27,840 _ -- 3 28,092 — — 
6 156, 483 29 _ 6 155,177 32 — 
5 87,727 13 — 5 89,733 15 —_ 
4 347, 234 21 1 4 348, 658 19 1 
47 | 1,720,293 236 6 47 | 1,728,395 245 5 
uf 226,477 67 -- 7 219,741 65 _ 
4 116,392 119 _ 4 120, 666 119 _ 
7 277,755 90 1 if 279, 850 89 1 
14 464,190 89 — 15 519,385 91 _— 
Yukon and Northwest 
EPOETIGOTIOS Wes.-<ack's oe acs — -- 3 — — -- 3 _ 
100 | 3,452,276 671 9 101 | 3,519,646 682 8 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 852, 
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13.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting English-Language, French- 
Language and Foreign-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1963 and 1964—concluded 


1963 1964 


Province Daily Weekly! | Weekend Daily Weekly! | Weekend 


No. | Circulation? No. No. No. | Circulation? No. No. 


T’rENcH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS? 


= ha, 1 — zs zee 1 wos 
1 9, 830 3 — 1 10,057 3 — 
9 714,597 168 14 11 820,611 163 16 
1 36,150 7 — 1 34,674 6 _— 
= =< iT = —_ sy 1 mts 
a = 3 25, ay = 6 poe 
= = 1 = a ahs 1 5 
i 760,577 184 14 18 865, 342 181 16 
Foruran-Lanauace NewSspaPers! 
Quebeensn. os Shite < esata — — 10 _ —_— — 12 — 
Ontario en peace tare ae 2 42 — 2 41 — 
Manitoba teen. sic: _ _ 15 — _ o 15 — 
ALbertarrs .. cots teres SE — _ 2 — — _— 2 — 
British Columbia......... 3 ete 2 _ 3 2 — 
Totalsts. 50 tere: 5 71 _— 5 72 — 
1 Includes semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and bi-weeklies. 2 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 
3 Includes bilinguals. 4 All daily and weekly foreign-language publications given here are considered to be 


newspapers. 


14.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting English-Language and French- 


Language Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of Over 30,000 Population, 1963 
and 1964. 


ype ean from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


1963 1964 
Households 
(Census 
Unban Centre 1961) Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 

No. No. | Circulation| No. No. | Circulation} No. 

Enauiss-] .anauace NEWSPAPERS 
Belleville JOnte....:..5. see hon ct dee ok 8,563 1 13, 455 — 1 13, 872 — 
BrantlordsOntow.cys. ea eee 15,914 1 22,329 a 1 22, 837 = 
Burlington Onis >..3.4. eee cee ee 12,299 _ — 1 — _— 1 
Calvary Altiacson va cere etek cee 71, 586 2 116, 886 1 2 114,341 1 
Cornwall, Onteeeess. mane ae 10,753 1 13,332 — 1 13,500 _— 
Darbm outhen Nes. ceyaeeenatebaeon tiaras 10,945 — — 1 — — 1 
Edmonton, ALLA ener eee es 76,275 1 121,528 1 1 126,107 1 
Fort William, Ont.......... ; 11,695 1 15,873 _- 1 15,960 — 
GranbynQuessenee ees ae 7,478 -— — 1 — — 1 
Guelph, Onts:, see ae odio 10,773 2 17,127 _— 2 18, 253 — 
HalifaxeN.S, seen 21,501 2 114; 226 = 2 112/196 1 


14.—Kstimated Numbers and Circulations 


and 1964—concluded. 
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i of reporting English-Language and French- 
Language Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of Over 30,0600 Population, 1963 


Urban Centre 


Households 


(Census 
1961) 


No. 


fami ton gOn ban. 2 peso ess Senses cee 
ESingsbon, Ont meaccurdan hee cee nke nes Asaee 
HGPEH ene Onrbs we 8 occ eserves oe eras 

ESMDLIGd IO. Alta. fancies omccmecrae cde 
HondonsOnba cent. odaieccr seer oas 
Moneton IN Bigs con hae cet ncoeacsch 
Montreal Oe cet meh con acvatocet. 
Moose JAW, Sask... csecaccanancccncose 
New Westminster, B.C....... 
ObhawagOnteccectos cane cecade ce 
OtiawaOnc wwe than scone tanec 
Reterborouch, Ont. cbc ete vecurcene 
PomganbaurcOntcss tadsee acon atcc os 


Dieoapharings, Ontos gece. hiicct ce F 
Siavamesm Mans... true draPie oe ae 
St. Johnis ANAS: 2e. sateen seem ee oe 
Haribo nee Ne scar cede creer moe care 
SATA MONG S weet cate eps iol 5 cisre cols bes 
Saskatoon SaAskaecmisaies conus ee cree ee 
Saultiore., Marie, Ont. «onceus. case oo-0 
Sha wan gan wOUC WE tenia. atc octane 
Sherprook6, Quesky.ic: ...c2s-s ee 
DudbucysOntasee ae. 1. casts nace 
Sydunoreieseameaty trot cence cere on. 
Toronton Ont ses ae. tse kien sieauilewes 
MroissRivaeres, Quesstesen tone sees 
Wancouvern (G68 can ender deen dhnceae 
Wietorta SCs 0 4.00500 cere 
Welland SOniteec sce fener crdice 
Windsor Onto A hose 
Warmipeo a Man oe oc criotiteacacuieise- eae: 


Chicoutimi, QUC. we, sae tee seas 
GHOMeEGEY AOU. maak cccn. tl eto 
CornwalleOubtes chet ee one ree oe. 
Edmonton, Alta 
Granby, Que.. 
AU COU Steen ataraicee crete) Asus nisi nomenon 
JACQUES Cartier QuGie ieee se econ ices 
TACHINOROUO. oe ceteris Ole er ee 
BaSalle; Qué. ncsces..osadaestores atch 
bon done Onteh a piaten eerste wai ce aires 
MonctonsON Boe 2. ee Ed ee 
Montiaal WOue ws neuhinc she neanc cr cere 
Ottawa\Onti VA. see hee eee 
Quebec; Que. Fate. eden iee oe mateo: 
SURSONUACES Maller: demesne aces 
Statrent.,Qu6. 9s a,c a eacebitecrc ae 
OLA WIMIEA Ty UC soete ris cate nrecininritentnel 
Sherbrookey'Ques!) »...faesen. ages mien eere 
SUCDALY, Wilts now cuceernimre hammemeterse 
Toronto Ont wv eres Sse eee oes 
EDTOIS=RiVIeVes, QuO..ce aac coin anae he 


1 Weekend newspaper. 
4 Includes four weekend newspapers. 
lingual and 12 weekend newspapers. 


1963 1964 
Daily Weekly Daily | Weekly 
No. | Circulation} No. No. | Circulation} No. 
Eneutsu-Lanauacr Nrwsparers—concluded 

1 111,119 — 1 114,193 — 

1 23, 868 i 1 23,555 1! 

1 39, 659 — 1 40,942 — 

1 18,546 — 1 18,661 — 

2 115,153 _ 2 117.5527 — 

2 27,280 — 2 27, 867 a 

2 332,420 22 #2 334,419 22 

1 8,452 — 1 8,702 

1 18, 246 1 1 18,615 — 

1 18,609 — 1 19,897 — 

2 147, 628 4 2 141,990 2 

il 23,516 1 1 23,632 1 

1 14, 849 — 1 14, 890 — 

1 by Zo — 1 5,392 — 

1 58,504 -- 1 61, 086 — 

1 28, 242 — i 29,185 a 
Sas, == 1 ae = 

2 21,587 11 2 23,137 ll 

2 47, 208 1 2 47,930 1 

1 16, 462 1 u3 16,788 1 

il 42,172 — 1 43,298 _ 

1 18,359 1 18, 822 a 
= — 1 — — 

1 9,063 1 1 8,847 1 

1 30,107 _ 1 30,278 — 

1 26,537 1 1 27,111 1 

4 783,250 108 4 779, 641 us 
= — 1 — = 

2 337,118 4 3 386 , 968 4 

2 Digolo 3 2 59, 980 3 

1 17, 267 — il 17, 801 _ 

1 77, 533 —- 1 79,700 1 

2 205, 047 2 2 201, 461 2 

FReNncH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 

a = 3 28 inte 32 
= < 25 at ra 26 
—- — 1 _— — 1 
— — 1 —_ — 1 

1 11,156 1 1 9,665 1 
eats a 32 = =e 92 
= = i. a ae 16 
as = 16 = - 16 
t- = 16 = = 16 
= = 16 = _ 15 

1 9,830 1 10,057 _ 

3 411, 206 257 5 539,727 268 

1 36,150 — 1 34,674 

3 204,026 32 3 187,050 3 
a aig 1 as — 
— — 1 — -- 1 
= = 5 — _— 5 

1 47,273 1 1 42,675 1 

— il — _ He 

= = 1 Beng = == 

1 40,936 4 1 41,494 5 


2 Includes one weekend newspaper. 
5 Includes one bilingual. 


’ Includes five weekend newspapers. 
6 Bilingual. 7 Includes 13 bi- 


8 Includes 12 bilingual and 13 weekend newspapers. 
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15.—Estimated Numbers of Foreign-Language Publications, 1963 and 1964 


Language 1963 1964 Language 1963 1964 
No No. No No 
Byelorussian: 5... seen secine deme ee 1 1 Lithvanian &7. acsccwie ee coe 3 3 
CDin ese rate optaeiotarccreshush Gagcstenion 4 4 Macedonianiess.c.a08 Senne 1 1 
Cra ta Messer heise es castes eee 3 3 Maltesegai cic te teas he ooo 1 1 
C7ECH pea ata oe vasincedoeteanins 2 2 Norwegian soctdioananioeauceee: 1 1 
Janis hist. tomer acian coerce ay ees 2 2 Polish sacksewrsdne See ake 3 3 
ID TRS OYE. tery RTT ROO tree oes 8 8 PROrte guesses cesities tence 3 3 
PSCONIAM ican ent ee hee 2 2 FUUSSIAN Sac aerate ene ten ater 1 1 
Hinnishyy. aepteyetete ics Arak coe pe 2 2 Serbian etades.astiavicnnncy nee eet 3 3 
German a. Bees sc Gree Shit eaves 9 9 Slovaks Sie. oe sc enesecs ee nee 2 2 
Gree leet t aes Pear, arte cie-acs a te itete 2 4 DLOVENIANN, 4. arte. sect ae 1 1 
IEFUn garian gets tees cere te oe oaieccoe 8 8 Swedish Y4.%, ko: 3 aesseaeae ss 3 3 
Teelandic-2mte. aaa ineeenot ere ie 1 1 Ukrainian josh ere 18 18 
Tealtan 3 Seseeeeescs-t sc betcbn aeotee 11 li Yiddish 46 Jo..as sae 20 eee 4 4 
JAPAN ese)..h asad. ca tocon cack ees 2 Ss 
Latviaiis. 1c Paes oascokanesdte des 1 1 Totals: Naren Bee 102 104 


16.—Estimated Numbers of Magazines and Related Publications, by Broad 
Ciassifications, 1963 and 1964 


Classification 1963 1964 Classification 1963 1964 
No. No. No. No. 
Agricultural and rural............. 57 58 Religious¢tic.hceun see ierceetene 37 37 
Arts, crafts and professions........ 40 2 Services and directories.......... 82 89 
Construction tne. cane ie ee eee: 20 23 Sports and entertainment........ 69 72 
Dducationalavecry.:.< sce cncncec eet 99 105 Trade, industry and related publi- 
Finance and insurance............. 13 13 Cations. ........... ee eee esses 197 197 
Government and government Transportation and travel........ 42 4] 
BEFVICES. 1. eee eee eee eee 29 28 Miscellaneous.................... 18 19 
Home, social and welfare.......... 48 44 
Labourss. t.camets = noe eee. 14 14 
Pharmaceutical and medical....... 40 42 Wotalsie csc esos 805 824 


Revenue from Printing and Publishing.—One of the industrial groups for which 
information is collected by the DBS in its annual Census of Manufactures is the printing, 
publishing and allied industries group which includes establishments engaged primarily in 
the publishing and printing of newspapers, magazines, periodicals, books, almanacs, maps, 
guides and the like, as well as establishments printing such publications for publishers, 
publishing firms that do no printing, and engraving, stereotyping and allied industries. 
Of interest in connection with press statistics is the amount of revenue received by these 
industries from advertising and from subscriptions or sales, which is given for the years 
1962 and 1963 in Table 17. Additional data on manufacturing activity of this industrial 
group are included in Chapter XVI on Manufactures. 
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17.— Revenue from Advertising and from Subscriptions or Sales of N ewspapers, 
Periodicals and Books, 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 
Cl Net Revenue! from— Net Revenue! from— 
Subscrip- Subscrip- 
Adver- A Adver- A P 
avis tions and| Total eats tions and} Total 
tising ales tising Sales 


$000 $’000 $'000 $000 $’000 $000 
Newspapers and Periodicals— 


INGWEPADEES, Gail yc.) We gar ac was oe é os taeatoe 184, 054 64,735 | 248,789 || 187,619 67, 460 255,079 
NROEHAN it, ce te hoe an cee manera 91,294 aoe mers 96,419 =r as 
NCIAESTHCO Sens. ee See 40, 439 ne moe 40.074 
Na tionAlpee ss... i. SROTr see) e, weri 52,321 sis bee 61,126 

Newspapers, national weekend................ 17,018 9, 283 26,301 17,039 9,466 26,506 
LOCAL Fe aca sie os asinine ne ORR AE EAE 2,144 a2 ae: 2,412 te wae 
National Bae Getic emma en Se BNP S Bey, 14,874 BOs he 14,627 

Newspapers, weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly, 

GT anc eA iar hee: ee ee eee 24,908 5,931 30, 839 24,879 5,740 30,618 
NOCHIRER ent sonirermincnatecteche tr beet. 19,346 Oe aie 19,215 siete nae 
Nationale ten Ste a tpn ct ements 5,562 J ar 5, 664 

Controlled distribution weekly newspapers. ... 773 16 789 697 22 719 
LOCH UAAAQE, HOLMER TMS WO coir dad. aes 729 mais eters 635 wea ser 
National Fs ces ke ete Rte ee le ee 44 ee 62 

Magazines of general circulation............... 17, 875 7,614 25, 489 17,320 8,122 25, 442 

Telephone and city directories................ 32,041 1,800 33, 842 32,906 1, 876 34, 782 

Trade, technical, professional and financial pub- 

HigaGions Fee fee Te. Mee EF 24,547 5,567 30,114 24, 933 5,561 30, 494 
Agricultural publications...................... 5,529 980 6,509 5,617 942 6,559 
Religious publications... 2025. .0.22 .c2s0e cee. 344 4,083 4,427 338 4,046 4,384 
School and collegiate publications............. 41 1,170 1,212 44 1,138 1,182 
Pratermal! publications: ia, 6 stern monseaceens a2: 348 382 730 402 402 804 
Juvenile publications. Soveties damec ssc cece. 25 301 326 29 480 508 
Allother periodicals’ coco qansce ese tece secre 1,407 1,567 2,975 1, 485 1,838 3,020 

Totals, Newspapers and Periodicals. .... 308,912 | 103,430 | 412,342 || 313,307 | 107,092 420,399 

Books— 

Books published and printed.................. ole 9,763 9,763 ee 10,511 10,511 

Books*published’only:ee..,.6 0. hee ee = 16,027 16,027 ne 17, 626 17, 626 

PotalssBooks*ensccte. erelinrme st <2 25,790 25,790 x 28,137 28,137 
1 Net revenue from advertising excludes commissions paid to recognized advertising agencies and all cash dis- 


counts; net revenue from subscriptions and sales excludes commissions paid to indirectly employed sales agents who 
are not regular employees. 
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CONSPECTUS 
PaGcs PacE 
Part I.—The Movement and Marketing Part II.—Government Aids to and Con- 
of Commodities iii eerie est eee 856 trol of Domestic Trade........ PREC cactina 885 
Section 1. MmrRcHANDISING AND SERVICE Section 1. Controus Arrectine THE Mar- 
ESTABLISHMENTS... ..¢:00000-e0000-: 856 KETING OF Farm PRODUCTS. 885 
Subsection 1. 1961 Census of Merchan- Subsection 1. Control of the Grain Trade 885 
dising and Service Establishments..... 857 Subsection 2. Controls Over Farm Prod- 
Subsection 2. Wholesale Trade (Intercen- tucts|@thers Dhan’ Grain peer ete 887 
Ballin s tatetera Gihe Ceaeg teat oct, cet onetia ieee eet 864 Srecrion 2. COMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT 
Subscedion 3. Retail Trade (Intercensal). 865 OF TRADHT cae a en ee eee 889 
pp pecotign ¢- Service Establishments (In- es Snoiton 3.. Cowercueanp'Gknmleér JANOS 
EO Marin FAS oP GIGS cI OTI SCI 701% HOLICABEVBRAGHS<\..\.n0he ceo ae 891 
BeoriON 2 aoe Seniesa oF AGRICUL- 870 Srcrion 4. MisceLuanzous Arps or Con- 
Sbsee ion Lo The Goan Trade, 1963.64. 870 TROLS crocs <rusderenes cose inucio er oratteue ne ihe nae 893 
Subsection 2. Livestock Marketings..... 877 Part III.—Bankruptcies and Commercial 
Srction 8. WAREHOUSING AND Coup Sror- Ae) Raillores i eee ee 896 
AGH Rive Nie feed dats ot eras te eeens cote oo Neale ee 7: 
Subsection 1. Licensed Grain Storage... 879 Part LV.=— Prices os s4eys.0c:3 esl neuae ae ea deae 899 
Subsection 2. The Public Warehousing Section 1. InpeEx NUMBERS oF WHOLESALE 
Industry raster mer eee re erat 879 PRICHS eee Sere eee eee 899 
Section 4. Co-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 880 Section 2, ConsuMER Price INDEX....... 902 
Secrion 5. INTERPROVINCIAL FREIGHT Srcrion 3. ConsSUMER EXPENDITURE...... 906 
MOVEMENTS races core mientr: Ge armen ares 882 Section 4. Security Prick INDEXES...... 906 


The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated; it encompasses all values added to com- 
modities traded, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services connected 
with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steamships, warehouses, 
wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a wide sense, it embraces 
various professional and personal services, including amusement services such as theatres 
and sports. Only certain phases of this broad field are covered here and, wherever possible, 
cross references are given to related material appearing in other Chapters. The arrange- 
ment of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity of inter- 
pretation from various angles. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 


Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


The surveys of merchandising and service establishmerts centre around a census of 
such business establishments. The first census of this kind related to business transacted 
for the year 1930 and similar censuses were taken for 1941, 1951 and 1961. It should be 
noted that a wider range of data was available from the 1961 than from the previous 
censuses. Gross margin information was collected from retail stores and wholesalers; 
operating expense figures were collected from wholesalers and service businesses; and more 


* Prepared in the Merchandising and Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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information was sought about the operating characteristics of retailers and wholesalers. 
Detailed results may be obtained from the census reports.* In the 1963-64 Year Book 
(pp. 847-848) summary data were given for retail trade and in the 1965 Year Book (pp. 
853-858) for all three trade groups—wholesale, retail and service. Certain elaborative 
data for these groups are given in Subsection 1 following. 


The next census of merchandising and service establishments will be for 1966 and sub- 
sequent censuses will be quinquennial rather than decennial. Less detail will be collected 
in these censuses than previously and there will be more emphasis on sample surveys dur ng 
the intercensal period for the collection of detail such as commodity content of sales of 
retailers, gross margin data and the analysis of sales by type of buyer. Each census forms 
a new base for the intercensal monthly, quarterly and annual surveys, which are sample 
surveys for some businesses and full coverage for others. Current information available 
on the distributive trades, given in Subsections 2 and 3, continues to project the 1951 base 
and estimates for years prior to 1951 have been revised in accordance with that base. Data 
related to the 1961 base will be available early in 1966. 


Subsection 1.—1961 Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments 


Wholesale Trade.—Results of the 1961 census of wholesale trade are summarized in 
Tables 1 and 2. The former gives the number of business locations, sales, inventory, 
employment and payroll of wholesale trade establishments, by province; the latter gives 
the same information for wholesale trade locations classified according to major type of 
operation and kind-of-business group. 


* Vol. VI (Pt. 1) Census of Merchandising: Retail Trade (Series 6.1), Vol. VI (Pt. 2) Census of Merchandising: 
Wholesale Trade; Services (Series 6.2). 


1.—Summary Statistics of Wholesale Trade, by Province, Census 1961 


Paid Employees 
Province or Territory Locations Sales eee ‘Last Week | Payroll 

November Year 

No. $7000 $'000 No. $’000 
Newfoundland icrsstciteivine «cltccrarsonmne meee a eee 447 239, 696 23,870 3,876 13,560 
Princedidwarg Island: ph cjecess «edsemecerec ees 208 66, 683 7,635 1,298 3,081 
NOVA SCObiaa mete sin sb thee meas = tee eeieae hc ae 894 419,742 42,779 7,444 27, 442 
IN GwiSTUNSWICk..ae2c,cck sete vs ciecosieide eam eieien 709 303, 940 34,094 5,249 17,276 
Que De Gaieeaecseaveiasitl aisiccsteosigs ¢ 4salen ets eisceee Mice soho s 7,094 | 4,475,095 434,374 60, 698 254,756 
CON GATION Otro mente aversive va, ok cuateasSs > «ave: siaratememtsnterans o 10,105 | 6,126,189 641,749 90,346 386, 006 
Manitoba tiscensictscrcsia'n ale detoilgiaaislsaataae dares aes 2,166 | 3,499,122 545, 402 16,161 66, 213 
SASKALCNO WAI aavcie:ctsias biaptrasivioinlss oratatai an oraasnefels’s 2,646 802, 905 93,018 10,547 40, 404 
100193) Gna PAS BBO OE TED ACO TOC BGO nmOoe hOOCHOREDS 3,332 | 1,450,855 165, 654 19, 876 81, 066 
Berrtisn Colnm bia .rad sess tetas aide ciacldasee go's 3,222 | 2,057,843 161,493 24,414 107,313 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 32 10,677 1,599 124 682 


Canad an cae cadens calles elena: 30,855 | 19,452,747 | 2,161,667 240, 033 997,799 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Wholesale Trade, by Type of Operation and Kind of 
Business, Census 1961 


Paid Employees 


; é Year-End 
Type of Operation and Kind of Business Locations Sales Tacventary, eecgihe! evict 
November Year 
No. $7000 $’000 No. $000 
Co-operative Marketing Associations and 
Other Dealers in Primary Products...... 1,277 | 1,780,412 424,881 10,898 29,576 
Yarm products (raw materials).............. 372 1, 423,158 403, 336 2,467 7,723 
Harmisupplies waren ocoe ee ned ea trees ore 150 54,919 6, 633 1,030 3,490 
Food products (except groceries) and tobacco. 675 270,934 11,926 6, 846 17,278 
Forest products (except lumber)............. 80 31,401 2,986 555 1,085 
Wholesale Merchants...................-..0005 22,434 | 11,219,159 | 1,458,265 189,237 789,321 
Amusement, sporting and photographic goods ‘340 1 1 1 1 
ANLtOMObLY.. eee, Jee ORE OO eas 1,913 716,199 139,585 19,798 82,472 
Beer, wine and distilled spirits............... 128 131, 461 2,937 1,638 6, 860 
Chemicals, drugs and allied products........ 562 403,171 44,791 7, 266 30,297 
@oal andicoke. 25 oat ee eee 104 (BipPay, 10,470 688 3,271 
Dry eoods'and apparel: sc.0.6 cece ees 1,058 454,760 74,575 7,546 33, 250 
Hileéctricalieoodssiacccanee ee ier ene 893 | 426,437 68,731 9,217 42,558 
Farm products (raw materials).............. 432 1, 226, 427 70,663 2,178 8,641 
Harm: Supplies wate. aaee anche eee 977 222,697 18,914 3,896 12,393 
ood products (except groceries) and tobacco. 1, 837 1,296,311 65, 187 15,464 57,676 
Forest products (except lumber)............. 63 14,079 865 253 784 
Furniture and house furnishings.............. 512 204, 004 42,795 4,289 20,392 
Generali merchandise 2k)...c, ieee. ees -cee ee 178 90,528 14,727 2,145 7,879 
Groceries and food specialties................ 819 1,555,308 115, 454 14,021 53, 259 
Hartdwaress ate: geese ee he earn ee a, 662 422,654 91,055 11, 468 44,370 
Jewelleryio vey. hme sae ce ees 225 39,762 11,942 1,057 4,372 
Leather and leather goods 101 22,145 3, 867 424 1,753 
Lumber and building materials (other than 
metal Ka snso oct orme eee er came 3,701 | 1,161,022 172,505 27,210 108, 825 
Machinery, equipment and supplies........... 5,246 1,501,168 334, 700 34, 633 159, 249 
Metalsandimetali works s.ssaera eee: 410 356, 230 59, 861 4,684 22,220 
Paper and paper products...............2e00. 468 200, 212 23,584 4,905 20,544 
Petroleum and petroleum products........... 24 1 1 1 1 
Plumbing, refrigeration and heating equip- 
ment-and ‘supplies! .. nnn eee cereeinee 475 222,150 32,443 4,099 19,601 
Waste materials (incl. scrap metal)........... 579 1 1 1 3 
Otherjkinds;of pusiness..0,eee eee eee ere 726 170,880 22,368 Syooe 20, 265 
Agents. and Brokers ii. 55:60<cc00 ccsabece de ceeeed 2,042 | 2,984,219 14,183 7,191 31,745 
Amusement, sporting and photographie goods 36 1 i 1 i 
HAUTOMO IVC Ree? tc meat En ete ae 39 36, 454 517 208 915 
Beer, wine and distilled spirits............... 23 1 1 1 L 
Chemicals, drugs and allied products......... 35 18, 408 220 151 646 
Coal andicoketeee. tf 12 se i oe 4 7,251 — 9 45 
Dryrgoodsiandiappareles ese eee 609 335, 333 1,517 926 5,135 
Blectrical:oods: sr. 4i. seer cbc tees 86 57,177 574 345 1,849 
Farm products (raw materials).............. 159 1,507,023 505 1,809 3,968 
Marmisdpplies fice weet. one eee eee 25 3,467 61 23 40 
Food products (except groceries) and tobacco. 116 246, 429 1,461 503 2,856 
Forest products (except lumber)............. 14 12,188 6 48 205 
Furniture and house furnishings.............. 97 1 1 1 4 
General merchandise..................0+000% 11 3,939 53 21 81 
Groceries and food specialties................ 147 211,125 2,005 746 3,563 
[fardwarenrs. sete iee nen eae. of, cee oe 71 32, 867 311 205 935 
JOWON ET Vay becca ce-o:s ote dees. Rae hk 15 2,945 56 16 78 
Leather and leather goods................... 17 8,216 227 30 165 
Lumber and building materials (other than 
TOOEAL) Meteo encom e Coe 64 51,510 919 281 1,412 
Machinery, equipment and supplies........... 220 88, 283 2,759 700 3,588 
Metals and metal work...................-.. 45 193, 807 574 206 1,352 
Paper and paper products..............-...0- 28 21,477 173 83 354 
Petroleum and petroleum products........... 1 1 I 1 1 
Plumbing, refrigeration and heating equip- 
ment andisuppliessacee, cee ee. aoe. 60 28,231 175 170 951 
Waste materials (incl. scrap metal)........... 2 1 1 1 2 
Other kinds of business...................-.. 118 31, 202 1,125 297 1,178 
Manufacturers’ Sales Branches................ 767 | 1,401,460 118, 755 16,773 80,429 
Amusement, sporting and photographic goods 2 1 1 A 
INULOIOULVC rr ce mers ee tree ey. 94 109, 732 10,282 2,102 9,891 
Beer, wine and distilled spirits............... 1 1 1 1 1 


1 Figures withheld to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Wholesale Trade, by Type of Operation and Kind of 
Business, Census 1961—concluded 
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Paid Employees 


Type of Operation and Kind of Business Sales sero Last Week | Payroll 
of for 
November Year 
$’000 $’000 No. $7000 
Manufacturers’ Sales Branches—concluded 

Chemicals, drugs and allied products......... 9,745 1,306 170 837 
Dry goods and apparel....................... 25, 022 2,515 494 1,859 
Biectrical:voods®: .Seoe os. Cowie c. Bee, 140,507 11,376 1,660 8,218 
Farm products (raw materials).............. 88,318 9, 809 153 725 
HATMUSUPPLES.— es sihe sk kis Rho. owe eked 12,714 1,141 151 581 
Food products (except groceries)and tobacco . 155, 828 4,362 1,353 5,363 
Forest products (except lumber).............. 13,495 306 74 2,919 
Furniture and house furnishings.............. 1 . 1 1 
Groceries and food specialties................ 120,021 4,056 1,658 7,421 
Handwatoe. sate. eos. c baie: a 5,441 1,476 127 560 
Lumber and building materials (other than 

ANOVA deerme, Mtshensy suc eid tetas aaite. atten 195,155 16, 206 2,528 10,770 
Machinery, equipment and supplies........... 215,005 30, 469 2,849 15,297 
Metals and metal work...................... 23,396 1,360 203 968 
Paper and paper products.................... 155,772 8,192 1,338 6,093 
Plumbing, refrigeration and heating equip- 

ment iand| supplies... 3 deca cesdcsoel.. 113,080 15, 284 1,595 7,087 
Other kinds of business...............0...... 1,796 165 23 98 

Petroleum Bulk Tank Plants and Truck Dis- 

ATIDUCOES IEEE, HR a olhel.. 


2,067,497 145, 584 15,934 66,727 


19,452,747 | 2,161,667 240,033 997,799 


' Figures withheld to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 


Retail Trade.—Summary information from the 1961 census of retail trade is presented 
in Tables 3 and 4. Table 3 gives the number of stores, sales, inventory, employment and 
payroll, by province, and Table 4 gives the percentage distribution of total retail sales in 
each province by main commodity group. Retail sales are usually presented by kind of 
business, i.e., grocery stores, department stores, etc., but the classification by commodity 
group gives estimated sales of commodities regardless of types of store in which they are 
sold. The 1965 Year Book, at pp. 855-856, gives retail trade locations and sales by kind 
of business, and locations and sales in metropolitan areas, major urban areas and other 
urban centres with 30,000 or more population. 


3.—Summary Statistics of Retail Trade, by Province, Census 1961 


Paid Employees 


Province or Territory Stores Sales hee aoe eas Sy os 

November Year 

No $000 $000 No $000 
ING AOmuG LANG s.1 8 net ce Sak Rrgetin weeitacteen 4,747 285, 568 49,948 10, 609 23,703 
Prince iawaire island .+ 62. socctonern creme 867 78,801 10,678 2,697 5,770 
Nova Scotia.......... Siacehe. Statice peta cteieke casks. tacimnersee rs 6,523 580,335 73,194 22,402 51,140 
New Brunswick. . Eman cle se meee aT eee oe tte 6,215 435, 806 55,350 15,551 36,672 
ONGDEG ti eten. Vaan e ee ee ees 45,273 4,107, 952 532,830 143,188 368, 162 
OREATIO n nase Re ee ee ee eee 52,157 6, 206, 685 733,955 233,563 621,046 
MimItODREs ect aoe orate ree ee §, 575 766,711 100, 022 29,815 79,494 
DASKALCHO Wain. cesta to. eee ae 7,591 734, 492 118, 265 24,087 65,941 
ANOCUA Nes se eet oe ene ee eee 9,902 1,272,395 177,621 45,815 126, 686 
Briitah CoumMpia, arses cae orate Meee coin tome: 13,558 | 1,575,161 212,435 58,918 173, 859 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 212 29,044 7,600 733 2,519 


Canada. 1.c02000500, wwornarerees 152,620 | 16,072,950 | 2,071,898 587,378 | 1,554,992 
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4.—Percentage Distribution of Retail Sales by Commodity Class, by Province, Census 1961 


New- Prince Nova New J 
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Hoodand) kin drediproductsanusrcnr gsr net 
Fresh fruits and vegetables.................... 
Fresh, cooked and cured meats (incl. poultry). 
@anniedhtoods: » 2s Wis. Cree. .« a eied ee emer eee 
Allotheritood productsiemeck scr maceiranianicrs: 

Automotive and related commodities........... 
IPASSONLEL, CANS: MEW »..0% deten sets.os ws prose aers t 
Passenger Cats, Se d..pinaeiteeslae coe aeeaoere 
Commercial vehicles, new and used........... 
Parts, accessories, tubes, tires and batteries... 
Gasoline oillandl grease yas. ..caceenieee se 

Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings........ 

Women’s, misses’ and children’s clothing........ 
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Fouseholdiappliancess. «6 deck a. ce eerie ake 
Radios, record players and television sets....... 
Householdisupplies! on. tiacecase seccas oaieeeae 
Mlouse:tirnis binges. -aitee teers rai ae ieicreke 
Drugs an Guarue SUNATICS www eeeciye et eteaias aes 
UCL eae ore cerc cores Aafapaeeer ayer ee ines rise oer: 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco................... 
Paper, paper products and related supplies....... 
Jewellery, silverware, clocks and watches....... 
Sporting and recreation equipment.............. 
Micoholicibeverages', sya oe tee ten nee 
Miscellaneous commodities.............0..000005 
Receipts from the sale of meals and lunches..... 
Receipts from repairs and services............... 


Totals, All Commodities........... 
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Hoodiand kindred products.) 02. 4..-hes.cce see 
Fresh fruits and vegetables.................... 
Fresh, cooked and cured meats (incl. poultry) . 
Cannedtoodstews.. ares et ee eee 
All-other food! productsiw.:4-10+40ss.+cceneee 

Automotive and related commodities 
Passongercars sneweaaserieire ao eee 
Passenger carsiiused ty nays: aoe eee a 
Commercial vehicles, new and used........... 
Parts, accessories, tubes, tires and batteries. .. 
Gasoline, oil and grease............-...-.2--:- 

Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings 

Women’s, misses’ and children’s clothing 

Bootwearkstanancc cr tecce. eae ae rena. 

Dry goods and notions 

Hardware 
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Householdappliances....6 2) .ah sc. deck teen. 
Radios, record players and television sets 
Household supplies 
Housevumishinesaean caterer sett eee nan 
Drugs and drug sundries.... 
Piel Se ssetacvaites Seatattaia Ne seem cleus mcdoraetade ae 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco................... 
Paper, paper products and related supplies 
Jewellery, silverware, clocks and watches........ 
Sporting and recreation equipment.............. 
Aiconolicibeveracesiyv. Meeps. fla ene 
Miscellaneous commodities.................0--- 
Receipts from the sale of meals and lunches 
Receipts from repairs and services 


_ 


Totals, All Commodities........... 
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CENSUS OF SERVICE TRADES 861 
ee 


Service Trades.—Data from the 1961 census of service trades given in Table 5 
includes the number of business locations, receipts, inventory, employment and payroll, 
by province, and the same information for service trade locations for Canada, classified 
by kind of business. Locations and receipts in metropolitan areas, major urban areas and 
other urban centres of 30,000 or more population are given in the 1965 Year Book at p. 857. 


5.—Summary Statistics of the Service Trades, by Province, and by Kind of Business, 
Census, 1961 


Paid Employees! 


Province and Kind of Business Locations | Receipts Year-End Last Payroll 
Inventory Week of for 
November Year 
No. $7000 $’000 No. $'000 
Province 
ING WIGUNG LANG we Meme n ant cst ac iat ea 824 31,116 1,613 2,629 6,371 
Erincesmiawardelslandesry. cosines scene acl: 360 6, 442 187 758 1,392 
Nova Scotia. aha Seiten era eee aoe. eee 2,538 64,109 2,553 7,803 16,111 
WNeweBrunswaichss. fs « poniet a rey. deacons. 2,066 42,466 1,132 4,777 9,584 
Quebec SCO. Gu PO RRSARYS chs oO SUE R ChSie ee  e 23, 803 821,379 32,102 81,963 201,139 
Ontario C ORO ERODES HAS Dag IIIS AOR NIC ote oc 32,014 1,175, 642 33,405 125, 263 320, 661 
MATILOD AMM ee Siete nce concen crc ee ee: 3, 853 153, 921 4,156 16,380 38,077 
SKS FOREMAN ca. 1 5s Bev vay cn cet cro mtorr. « arbre ivi: 4,263 123, 925 3,878 11,141 25,190 
Alberta a A OP ASEM BSoC owe dbe oadeae aMeneas 5,921 238, 268 10, 805 23, 952 62, 382 
ETIGISMeC OLIN DIcine meet tate Met ee ee eee 8, 957 314,417 8, 585 33, 265 87,601 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 156 8,164 22 534 1,585 
Canad aren cee eee tcokect ce. 84,765 | 2,979,850 98, 643 308,465 770,093 
Kind of Business 

Amusement and Recreation................... 5,835 2535291 4,024 26,813 55,450 
Pheatrical Semviceserie. ete is ince eine avin hee 2,125 135, 812 2,123 13,128 27,483 
Commercial sports operators.................-. 3,492 104, 218 1,485 12,893 24, 656 
Miscellaneous Messin cit iotaisto wists be cess 218 13, 261 416 792 3,311 
NSTISETRCSS epee oR oss os Wee iene vie ace eT: 4,024 272,684 3,790 31,124 118, 681 
Advertising and display services............... 1,004 94,159 1,903 7,980 44,751 

Chartered and certified accountants and other 
accounting and bookkeeping service.......... 1,667 85,157 74 9,129 31,777 

Addressing, duplicating, blueprinting, photo- 
stating, mailing and typing services.......... 238 16,348 645 6,757 14,799 
Other business services................0.0s0005 1,115 77,020 1,167 7,258 27,353 
GESOn al Payee ee eee oka. ee ae 32,123 406,974 16,988 57,790 140,815 
Barber shops and beauty salons................ 19, 804 144,154 3, 267 19,374 43,861 
DEY ClERNCT; BEL VICES f..c- << s.0/ site ois ce ke chationns 3,813 117, 245 2,139 19,029 49,036 
Higindry Seu COS Mirae Sat. sateen ccna 2,367 95,234 2,813 15,149 37, 895 
Shoe repair shops and shoeshine parlours....... 3, 894 23,964 7,671 1,648 3,251 
Valet service, pressing and repair shops......... 896 7,107 234 575 1,106 
IDTESSTAIKC ETS My eGe Meer ioe ck oes mean fare: 690 2,754 200 393 661 
Wemeteries ee... Pec. ols ee arse see: 80 5,996 7 549 2,215 
Miscellaneous personal services................- 579 10,520 658 1,073 2,790 
TROD REE oes ie rises ok EI os ek eit 3,446 64, 760 6,389 4,852 17,722 
Blacksmiths and general repair shops.......... 1,188 7,607 756 482 1,410 
Miscellaneous repair shops..............0...005 2,258 57,153 5, 633 4,370 16,312 
Undertaking and Funeral..................... 1,533 69,780 3,965 3,740 13, 639 
POLOGER DIY 25.< eee wai reel aa ase 1,332 47,463 3,179 3,287 10,854 
Hotel, Tourist Camp and Restaurant......... 34,626 | 1,660,788 42,165 161,245 347,894 
Flotels cine. 26 Sie tnlarok uae cae ae 5,129 567, 892 12,424 56, 602 142,515 
IM OVGIS’ cai is Soe teu baat cee aa se ess 2,693 58, 700 492 4,065 8,929 

Tourist courts, cabins, campgrounds, fishing and 
FOCTCALLON CATMDS, nian... «spidtende.s sae oe eta 4,435 34,192 516 924 6,003 
Eating and drinking places.................008. 22,369 1,000,003 28,733 99, 654 190, 447 
DLISCOMLA COIS 5.056 ocre Selafaisfa> 0's dove oie aati AED oe 1,846 204,110 18,144 19,614 65,039 
Automobile and truck rentals (without driver). 305 40,069 122 1,656 6,094 
phaxidermligthe, . jctcm ees onmen tarts suas cetera 13 228 27 23 72 


1 In addition to paid employees, there were 78,880 working proprietors engaged in operating service businesses. 
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5.—Summary Statistics of the Service Trades, by Province and by Kind of Business, 
Census 1961—concluded 


Paid Employees! 


; : ; e Year-End 
Kind of Business Locations | Receipts inventory. Wot 
November 
No. $’000 $000 No. 
Miscellaneous—concluded 

Collection agencies. soeus cares nse sintecccraste eieerr 141 5, 084 31 873 
Drivane schoolsa pen dee cen MN NAG na 138 1,988 ll 279 
Detective agencies sis. kecacrascioureonice «te ces oe 42 5,580 28 1,540 
Disinfecting and exterminating service......... 48 2,420 129 303 
Window cleaning service..............-..eeeee 70 2,772 26 525 
Miscellaneous services to dwellings and buildings 267 25,676 736 6,539 
Other miscellaneous services.............e+.00+ 822 120, 293 17,024 7,876 
Totals, All Locations............... 84,765 | 2,979,850 98, 643 308, 465 


770,093 


1 In addition to paid employees, there were 78,880 working proprietors engaged in operating service businesses. 


Because of the prevalence of eating and drinking places, the number and receipts of 
the different types of operation included in this classification are given for each province 
and for the larger urban centres or areas in Table 6. 


6.—Number of Eating and Drinking Places and Receipts, by Province, Metropelitan Area, 
Major Urban Area and Other Urban Centres of 36,000 or More Population, Census 1961 


Nors.—Urban centres are designated in this table by the following abbreviations: m.=metropolitan area, 
u.=major urban area and c.=urban centres of 30,000 or more population. 


: Eating Cocktail 
, eee Places Rete Fish Lounges, 
Province and Area Eating with with Booths and Bars 
Places . Other Chip and 
Alcoholic Mer and Shans Nicht- 
Beverages . Stands op 18 
chandise clubs 
Newfoundland....... No 145 if 72 19 2 20 
$000 3,591 1, 823 161 1,438 
St. John’s, m...... N 4 — 19 1 _ 5 
$7000 1,882 _ 530 2 -—— 481 
Prince Edward No. 50 — 16 1 2 — 
Island. $000 1,547 -— 793 2 2 _ 
Nova Scotia......... No. 389 5 157 47 17 4 
$000 12,974 604 4,464 719 286 176 
Halifax,ms....... No. 110 2 43 10 9 2 
$’000 5,051 2 1,687 392 134 2 
Sydney-Glace No. 43 1 12 2 2 1 
Bay, u. $000 1,568 2 256 2 2 2 
New Brunswick..... No. 299 — 127 48 11 1 
$000 9, 409 — 4,013 382 134 2 
Saint John, m..... No. 49 — 20 4 6 
$'000 2,508 — 895 75 86 _ 
Moncton, u........ No. 29 —_ 10 1 _ 1 
$’000 1,655 — 314 2 — : 
Quebee™n cane eee No. 4,600 177 2,186 288 40 130 
$7000} 161,863 31,245 60,974 3,558 483 14,150 
Chicoutimi- No. 66 6 27 3 a — 
Jonquiére, u. $000 1,908 599 813 19 2 — 
Drummondville, u. No. 22 1 18 2 — — 
$’000 717 2 374 2 _ _— 
Granby "esses. N 20, 3 11 3 _ — 
$’000 959 468 262 98 — _ 
Montreal, m....... No 2,187 89 958 70 17 48 
$'000 96,398 20,936 34,993 2,394 288 7,901 
Quebec, m......... No. 310 40 93 16 _ 
$000 12,760 6,210 3,158 88 — 1,117 
Shawinigan, u..... No. 50 2 19 2 — — 
$000 1,406 2 274 a = — 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 864. 


Taverns, 
Beverage 
Rooms, 


Total! 
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6.—Number of Eating and Drinking Places and Receipts, by Province, Metropolitan Area, 
Major Urban Area and Other Urban Centres of 30,000 or More Population, Census 1961 


—continued. 
63<x—eu0NReu0?>?"?>#>>8080@—00. NSS SSS 
: Eating Cocktail | 
to be Places te ae Fish Lounges, Ciel 
Province and Area Eating ith with Booths and Bars Rooms. Total! 
Places 1 Other Chip and ae 
Alconolic Nihon and Sons Nicht. | Public 
Beverages Phahdise Stands ah Houses 
Quebec—concluded 
Sherbrooke, u..... No. 65 2 29 — — 2 1 99 
$'000 2,312 2 1,302 — — 2 2 4,116 
StitJean pus... oc No. 34 2 25 1 — — 67 
$’000 1,114 2 559 2 — — 227 2,467 
Trois-Riviéres, u.. No. 73 74 29 1 1 5 12 129 
000 1,923 638 1,247 2 2 582 660 5,164 
Valley field, u...... No. 24 2 10 3 — = 2 42 
$000 742 2 261 17 — — 2 15225 
ONtaTIO ..5 RRBs: No. 3,971 101 1,722 201 307 20 443 7,099 
$000 | 179,536 21,321 72,664 4,489 5,081 3, 862 42,754 | 380,076 
Belleville, c....... No. 26 — 5 — 1 _— — 34 
$’000 1,031 — 376 — 2 — — 1,546 
Brantford, u....... No. 25 — 18 2 4 — 2 52 
$’000 1,343 a 772 2 95 — 2 2,447 
Cornwall, c........ No. 24 — 13 — 2 — 4 45 
$’000 928 — 313 _ 2 _ 380 1,831 
Fort William- No. 76 6 27 4 — —_ 4 118 
Port Arthur, u. $'000 3,459 539 575 91 —_ —_ 398 2 
Guelph, u......... No. 22 — 19 —_ ? _ —_ 45 
$’000 779 _ 832 _ 2 _ _ 2,100 
Hamilton. m...... No. 236 14 87 15 42 4 44 457 
$’000 10, 428 2,256 3,410 357 419 651 4,646 2 
Kingston, u........ No. 47 — 9 1 1 = 3 63 
$’000 2,792 _ 588 2 2 oo 259 4,030 
Kitchener, m...... No. 68 _— 39 3 5 — 7 129 
$’000 3,082 — 2,225 179 2 _ 774 2 
London, m........ No. 125 5 55 4 5 — 8 209 
"000 5, 465 1,014 2,831 151 133 — 1,194 11,222 
Niagara Falls, u... No. 61 3 12 33 2 — 10 9 
$7000 2,745 383 614 45 2 _ 774 5,114 
Oshawa, u......... No. 40 — 30 1 4 — — 77 
$’000 1,454 _ 1,370 2 72 — — 3,618 
Ottawa, m........ No. 270 11 109 4 1 a, 447 
$000 14,571 1,825 5,532 450 2 2 4,193 29,071 
Peterborough, u... No. 33 — 1 2 2 — 60 
$000 Tiyaiaa <= 783 2 2 _ 2 3,286 
St. Catharines, u.. No. 55 1 21 8 4 — tk 100 
$’000 2,189 2 818 245 58 — 654 2 
SoeAT TS fies epee No. 39 11 1 2 — 2 57 
$’000 1,833 _ 345 2 2 -- 2 2,665 
Sault Ste. Marie, u. No. 42 4 5 1 _ —_ 6 59 
$000 1,855 457 227 2 _ —_ 684 2 
Sudbury, m....... No. 62 2 22 4 — 1 D 99 
$7000 3,553 2 964 82 —_ 2 569 5,386 
iM Mins) wip; byisysk No. 21 — 8 2 _— — 9 40 
$7000 1,005 — 218 2 _— _ 438 2 
Toronto, m........ No. 1,196 3 448 18 18] 8 102 2,101 
$000 67,661 10,768 24,774 596 3,108 2,702 16,704 
Welland, c......... fo) 1 — 1 — 33 
$’000 833 — 125 2 52 — 2 1,086 
Waindsorjanys....+- to) 125 6 42 5 6 3 69 263 
$7000 5, 450 2,436 1,708 67 138 208 6,095 2 
Manttobs.. | a5. ... 580 52 279 25 if 3 11 990 
$000 23, 627 2 9,096 490 55 405 585 44,670 
Winnipeg, m....... No. 328 44 116 6 5 2 _ 524 
$’000 15,095 7,608 4,217 48 42 2 ~ 3 
Saskatchewan....... No. 580 14 293 17 2 1 67 998 
$000 22,158 2 10,211 267 2 : 2,082 38,016 
Moose Jaw, ¢.....- No. 20 _ 11 1 _ _ ~ 
$’000 1,276 -= 459 2 _— _ = 2 
Regina; G....anieen cis No. 64 i 24 —_ -- — _— 101 
$’000 3,930 688 1,692 — — — —_ 2 
Saskatoon, ¢....... No. 65 4 25 -- 2 -- _ 98 
$’000 3,840 471 1, 229 — 2 — = 5,766 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 864. 
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6.—Number of Eating and Drinking Places and Receipts, by Province, Metropolitan Area, 
Major Urban Area and Other Urban Centres of 30,000 or More Population, Census 1961 


—concluded. 
Eating Beans Refresh- Fish roe ve Taverns, 
. . . Places aces ent SES; | Beverage 
Province or Territory Eating with with Bobtha and Bars Total! 
and Area Places Micanol Other Ai Chip and 
B eae er- Stands Shops Night- 
everages! chandise gau clubs 
Al Dbertate deere. aires > No. 948 26 331 29 6 2 1,396 
$'000 42,128 5,400 13,218 995 307 2 
Calgary, iment. No. 174 10 52 2 — — 246 
$7000 11,169 1,639 2,769 2 — — 2 
Edmonton, m..... No. 235 14 51 8 2 2 327 
$'000 11,547 3,478 2,862 620 2 2 20,414 
Lethbridge, c...... No. 29 _— 6 1 2 —_ 39 
$’000 1,549 _ 312 2 2 — 2,020 
British Columbia... No. 1,293 70 414 83 55 17 2,076 
$7000 47,755 9,196 12,825 3,065 958 2,606 92,938 
Vancouver, m..... No. 636 44 193 38 22 14 1,003 
$7000 25,396 6,487 6,360 1,948 253 2,218 55, 270 
Victoria, M........ No. 98 10 28 2 20 169 
$7000 3,364 1,520 993 2 486 2 7,501 
Yukon and North- No. 23 — 2 2 _ 2 38 
west Territories. $7000 950 _ 2 2 _ 2 1, 867 
Canadas. >... No. 12,878 452 5,599 760 449 200 22,369 
$7008 | 505,534 77,695 | 190,149 14,144 7,374 23,073 96,286 ||1,000,003 
1 Includes other establishments not classified. 2 Figures withheld to avoid disclosure of individual 
operations. 


Subsection 2.—Wholesale Trade (Intercensal) 


Total sales of wholesalers, estimated from the results of intercensal sample surveys, 
have shown a continuously upward trend over the past decade, reaching a record amount of 
$11,148,000,000 in 1964. As indicated in Table 7, all business groups reported increases 
in 1964 over 1963 with the exception of coal and coke and the decline for this group was 
very small. 

7.—Wholesale Sales, by Kind of Business, 1960-64 


Noe: —Includes only wholesalers proper, i.e., firms performing the function of buying merchandise on their 
own account for resale. 


Kind of Business 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964» 


Breshfruits:and veretables.j...:castess act cek seis vetted sees 288 289 308 321 350 
Groceries and food specialties........:0cccssrceccscesceecess 1,650 1,751 1,863 1,982 2,105 
Meatiand dairy products: seessc seetiae seisetictie «alericeltetires 165 175 174 179 195 
Clothing /and: furnishines ees occas case ane ecieic ce retennite 116 117 103 105 lll 
I ROTO} mete DERI ONSET E Oty NORRIE TIE. Ce Cec RRA eh ay CORTE TOS Ae Oo 38 39 41 42 44 
Other textile and clothing accessories. .............00eseee0 205 206 208 212 231 
Drugs ‘and drug isindxries t. aaermen aenctcrstincna oe ec. 222 236 248 260 281 
Household electrical appliances............0.eeeceeceeceees 183 200 210 212 233 
Harm Wry ACHIBEL ysis fe sista sette acto octdlchele oii). ore eet hte cries eee 73 68 71 83 100 
Cogland Coke ome soaetrte ocieneutseeiss © as esbetetee nes eto 153 141 140 152 151 
El ard Ware cuca cee ote fe 6 nie Sr ote co a esa ease ele 227 351 357 358 373 
Construction materials and supplies including lumber....... 878 726 780 838 959 
Industrial and transportation equipment and supplies....... 748 750 776 825 980 
Commercial, institutional and service equipment and 

BUD DILCS stirs ects sitter main ia eae rece ee 137 140 139 142 150 
Automotive parts and acceSSorieS..............eecceeeeeees 415 414 441. | 455 461 
Newsprint, paper and paper products................eeee0e 276 292 309 335 364 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks....................- 741 770 796 809 838 
Ophertoaye eect sie Sorte eartee cera nttie ie ctaasordle attee vias pe eit 2,149 2,373 2,676 2,885 3,223 


Wotals, AMM rad eso vierec a s.siste)sin!=!-torelsl-isiontaetstees 8,765 9,037 9,641 10,195 11,148 
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Subsection 3.—Retail Trade (Intercensal) - 


The trend of retail trade is one of the best general indicators of the economic condition 
of the country. It is through retail stores that most goods are ultimately sold and such 
sales reflect the financial strength of the consumer except in times of short supply. The 
value of retail sales, estimated from intercensal sample surveys, increased by 53 p.c. during 
the period 1955-64. Estimates, by province and by kind of business, for 1960-64, not 
adjusted for price changes, are shown in Table 8. 


8.—Retail Trade, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1960-64 


Province and Kind of Business 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964p 


$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


Province 

A GIONLIONEFOWINCOS tal ont ree a atk daatawetie sons 1,430 1,465 1,521 1,594 1,701 
STE) DOD yh Re Se aii Sse art ee ee 3,944 4,183 4,571 4,841 5,076 
ODTATIO NCEE aoe eon cue cade Mac AT ies 6,313 6,340 6,641 7,016 7,407 
MARL OI Ar eas cicie sles Reason re ele 843 817 880 915 971 
Saskatehowamies. oe... ).< fase dees clear care cee cel 938 905 968 1,056 1,154 
Neon Bayt hone Ge Bo Or SOAS Blears pe ae eS Erce 1,366 1,401 1,492 1,578 1,664 
BritishiColumpia yg .. 5 sco. ces ats spoke diers odin eee 1,668 1, 665 1,797 1,911 2,096 

Canada? s.. ete cp sce: cae aoee cele w ener 16,502 16,777 17,871 18,910 20,068 

Kind of Business 
Grocery and combination stores...............5- 3,474 3,581 3,754 3,937 4,141 
Other food and beverage stores.............0000- 1,225 1,244 1,344 1,422 1,502 
General Stores co. tne ten ee Cenc tite ene 640 654 678 705 741 
Department Stores. Sees scc te teste nod bono eres 1,454 1,503 1,563 1,649 1,801 
WATCUVSLOTONS cas tine cts qamreit Gator ee cee oe 350 371 391 408 459 
Motor: vehicle: dealers:.««....:0.0:,0:0:00re, o.e;sieoserns 0 0\ssarajers 2,551 2,488 2,741 3,034 3,270 
Garages and filling stations.................0e005 1,145 1,212 1,306 1,364 1,425 
Mens clothing Stored... ancisctie.c schon ieee 259 261 281 303 322 
Bamily, clothing Stores... .. ce. + sf sisseies/«1« 000 scree 235 243 252 257 272 
Women’s ‘clothing stores. ..o2.0...5 te vse» o«selnsie esis Pa irl 283 297 308 324 
SHOGISHOLES. cones nonce core caaice te recone 169 170 180 182 184 
ELAR SEO: SUOLES tiyncente one a aoteererotevenstnisvoam itrekanctutceys 326 328 331 345 365 
Lumber and building material dealers........... 436 426 452 473 511 
Furniture, appliance and radio dealers............ 547 548 573 590 622 
Resisuranteve 2... 4. See... Se ee ees. 569 573 612 640 660 
Huelideslors yes .:60:5006 eee het sos vSeeeeeetes we 324 317 360 364 352 
TER aS VOLES ere a ols oes octal ties «'s ott'e statate Sraneterccaiaro: © 6h 416 428 442 460 481 
Jewelleryistored cic A. aie. bine «-0ots « Males tbe dee oe 134 134 138 145 153 
MigcelancCons ine cits sess cease + seu page ees ole 1,971 2,012 2,176 2,324 2,474 
1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Totals are not the exact addition of the components 


because of rounding of the figures. 


Farm Implement Sales.—The value, at wholesale prices, of new farm implements and 
equipment sold in 1963 amounted to $287,839,000, an increase of 20.5 p.c. over the value of 
such sales in 1962. Decreases in the Atlantic Provinces and British Columbia were more 
than offset by substantial increases in the other provinces. In addition to the amount spent 
on new machinery, $49,721,863 was spent in 1963 for repair parts, 13.3 p.c. more than in 


1962. 
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9.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Province and by Major Group, 1959-63 


(Values at wholesale prices) 


Province and Major Group 1959 


1960 


1961 


$000 


Province 


$000 


7,693 
26,792 


$000 


8,165 
30,277 
51,006 


$000 


6,722 
32,555 
50, 886 


Percentage 

1963 Change 

1962-63 
$'000 
6,712 — 0.1 
35, 063 S atlad 
59, 769 +17.5 
35,916 +28.0 
82,666 +39.3 
61,930 +12.0 
5,783 — 2.6 


Wotals eee ecoser emesis nesses 212,231 
Major Group . 

Tractors and engines mieie,s Deas Mo taeteietac te ements ac 78,938 
Plough see hc ete oe oe ee oe iinet ee tal 11,189 
Tilling, cultivating pad weeding machinery...... 11,920 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing machinery...... 7,894 
Haying machinery... ce wieetiercic semen meine 30,655 
Harvestine machinery aceccs cre seen eer rete 44,122 
Machines for preparing crops for market or for use. 7,510 
Farm wagons, wagon trucks and sleighs......... ,994 
Barnvequipment «sails ace concraeaccteelr estes tine nance 3,869 
Dairy machinery and equipment................ 5,139 
Spraying and dusting equipment................ 1,466 
Miscellaneous farm equipment.................-- 7,535 


97,678 || +21.1 
12,934 || +17.9 
18,050 || +417.5 
11,380 || +20.1 
31,425 || — 2.4 
78,182 || +35.7 
10,043 || +31.1 
2°610 || +47.5 
6,289 | + 6.7 
4,993 || —11.2 
2:271 | +24.2 
11,984 |} +22.9 


New Motor Vehicle Sales.—Sales of new motor vehicles reached a peak in 1964 when 
725,879 vehicles valued at $2,337,802,000 were sold. Sales over the ten-year period 1955-64 


are shown in Table 10. 


10.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, 1955-64 


Year Passenger Cars 
No. $ No. 
386, 962 1,023, 351,000 78,716 
408 , 233 1,128, 640,000 91,688 
382,023 1, 087,620,000 76,276 
376, 723 1,110,724, 000 68, 046 
425, 038 1,240, 961,000 77,588 
447,771 1, 289,073,000 75,417 
437,319 1,290,026, 000 74,160 
502,565 1, 482, 407, 000 82,645 
557, 787 1,716, 121,000 97,202 
616, 759 1,936, 258, 000 109,120 


Trucks and Buses 


232,539, 000 
326,735,000 
281,311,000 
254,742,000 
299, 207,000 


285,754, 000 
261,382,000 
300, 5uy, 000 
345,918,000 
401,544,000 


No. 


465, 678 
499/921 
458,299 
444’ 769 
502) 626 


523,188 
511, 479 
585, 210 
654, 989 
725,879 


Totals 


1,255, 890,000 
1, 455,375,000 
1,368, 931,000 
1,365, 466,000 
1,540, 168,000 


1,574, 827,000 
1,551, 408, 000 
1,782,916, 000 
2,062, 039,000 
2,337, 802,000 


Sales Financing.—As shown in Table 11, the amount of instalment financing trans- 
acted by sales finance companies reached a record level in 1963, paper purchased and bal- 
ances outstanding being higher than in 1962 for every type of goods except radio and 
television sets, household appliances, furniture, etc. 
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11.— Retail Instalment Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding, by Class of Goods, 


1959-63 
(Millions of dollars) 
Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 
Class of Goods 
1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 
Consumer Good Sss sesso oes nee a = 851 925 806 829 756 801 874 
ew passenger Cars........e6e0s. 3 381 442 

Used passenger cars.............. 323 | 298] 250) 265| 288 } Ole Pe lemeee) || Coe | BE 


Radio and television sets, house- 

hold appliances, furniture and 
OUMOD), * hfe Nachceryoress se SaaS Ses 208 202 188 205 195 196 204 187 192 187 
Commercial and aa ee Bak oe 356 366 ae 378 420 344 393 395 440 519 

ew commercial vehicles........ 95 97 94 108 

Used commercial vehicles........ 59 57 47 49 51 \ 138 151 138 151 170 
Other te bith tleicsacrcciesotolthas 202 212 210 235 261 206 242 257 289 349 
MM Otals: Arce ipysiaa tse acess 1,258 | 1,244 | 1,112 | 1,229 | 1,345 || 1,150 | 1,222 | 1,151 | 1,241 | 1,393 


Consumer Credit.—Total balances outstanding on credit extended to consumers by 
retail stores and certain financial institutions are increasing very rapidly. Although the 
financial institutions included in the survey do not cover all sources of consumer credit, 
returns from the selected holders indicate that balances outstanding on credit extended to 
individuals for the purchase of consumer goods and services have more than doubled since 
1955. The figures in Table 12 do not include credit extended for commercial purposes. 


12._ Balances Outstanding on Retail Trade Credit and Loans Extended to Individuals 
for Non-business Purposes by Certain Financial Institutions, 1955-64 


(Millions of dollars) 


Life 
Retail Sales Small 2 Insurance 
Year Trade Finance Loans Chartered ae Companies 

Credit Companies Companies Policy 
Loans 
DODD vie wleiviote viattie pagicevecat 822 599 279 780 174 250 
TBGG ere reeraesiotis PGE 9. 873 756 356 748 226 270 
WSBT; creicis.dlelels cvaice's sis sas 901 780 362 677 258 295 
LOSS eg, Si. . s.slsiate wlelisoke 937 768 401 840 320 305 
A ed aa eae Sty i 992 806 484 1,001 397 823 
DOGO) tae braster soe trees: 1,088 828 549 1,148 433 344 
TOGR irre toate bik totes ve 1,088 756 594 1,366 516 858 
L962 ee iis tection 1,125 801 714 1,555 579 372 
bt et eae 1,183 874 810 1,824 691 385 
TOGA Paice el sigislerevere ov acces 1,243 967 901 2,252 840 397 


Accounts outstanding on the books of retailers stood at $1,242,600,000 at the end of 
1964. Lumber and building material dealers and farm implement dealers, at one time in- 
cluded in these figures, have been omitted since 1958 so that the results now approximate 
more closely ‘‘consumer’’ credit. 
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13.—Retail Credit 1955-64, and by Kind of Business, 1964 


Accounts Receivable 
Accounts , (at end of period) 
Year’ Fever eee Kind of Business 
of period) Instalment Charge Total 
$000,000 $'000,000 $'000,000 $’000,000 
1964? 
1OSDS eens 924, 61 broadens Ader WHIMS soe ae on SU Oe tes Gee a a ; ere 
1 Otor vehicle: <o.saaceennae WRC SOSA De ne ; i A 
ali Bet S| MonPstelothing...,081...¢ate Lee ae 8.9 14.4 23.0 
1957..... 20.04. 1,014.21 | Family clothing...........c00cs0cceveeeeeees 13.7 12.6 26.3 
1958.05 cctics aie 937.2 Women’ stclothing (99... 02 one osteo oe nee 4.0 12.3 16.3 
1959 992.5 Mardwarercd. toa acc coma te eee meee 14.4 29.8 44,2 
ee pe ae Furniture, appliance and radio................ 168.8 31.8 200.6 
1960........... 1,037.6 Jewellery J, Sati. asses «sec esate 14.5 9.5 24.0 
GGL aco aan 1,088.2 Grocery and combination (independent)...... 2 38.1 38.1 
1962 1,125.1 General stores. <2 acne te eee oe eee 2 39.3 39.3 
eS ee: aa DSN=) Carino aes cette: Dutra eee AOS Ob Tame ee Te 4.1 55.7 59.8 
1963........... 1,182.8 Garages and filling stations.................- 2 31.4 31.4 
L9G EF ister eens 1,242.6 All other trades..4 he <..cb eee <a oats ase ee 28.6 88.7 117.3 
1 Includes lumber and farm implement dealers (see preceding text). 2 Included in ‘‘Charge’’. 


Subsection 4.—Service Establishments (Intercensal) 


Motion Picture Theatres.—The receipts of motion picture theatres reached a peak 
in 1953 when they amounted to $108,604,000; since then they declined each year to 
$67,748,000 in 1962 but rose to $71,641,505 in 1963. The number of regular theatres in 
operation continues to decrease although drive-ins show some advance in both number 
and receipts. 


14.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Theatre Operations, 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 
Item 

Regular Drive-in Regular Drive-in 

Theatres Theatres Total Theatres Theatres Total 
stablishments’:...m een neeee No. 1,278 240 1,518 1,245 241 1,486 
Receipts (excluding taxes)...... $ | 60,941,230 | 6,806,888 | 67,748,118 || 63,816,752 | 7,824,753 | 71,641,505 
Amusement taxes.............. $ 4,371,113 399,346 | 4,770,459 || 4,370,712 396, 002 4,766,714 
PAT sa CIMISSlOns aa eee neers No.| 91,258,324 | 9,585,845 |100,844,169 || 87,966,686 | 9,921,586 | 97,888,272 


Motion Picture Production.—In 1963 there were 6% private firms producing and 
printing motion picture films and filmstrips for industry, government, education, enter- 
tainment, etc. These firms employed 949 persons, paid out $3,812,000 in salaries and 
wages and had a gross revenue of $12,115,269. Films were also produced by government 
agencies but operating information concerning such production is not available. In 
addition, ten firms in other business categories produced films in 1963 (38 entertainment and 
documentary films for television use, three non-theatrical films, 34 commercial advertising 
films for television, one silent motion picture film and 165 other films). This production 
brought in revenue amounting to $79,762. 
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Table 15 shows types of film produced by private industry, classified by major produc- 
ing region, and by government agencies during 1963. Altogether, these agencies produced 
73,059,176 feet of 16mm. film in black and white, 9,642,490 feet of 16mm. film in colour, 
16,547,522 feet of 35mm. film in black and white and 1,143,122 feet of 35mm. film in colour. 


15.—Private Industry and Government Motion Picture Production, by Type of Film, 1963 


Private Industry Private 
Type : Other Se eno 
Quebec | Ontario Provuices Total oer 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Films in English or French.................... 1,061 5,273 948 75282 550 75832 
Theatrical features, 60 minutes or longer..... _ — — _ 1 1 
Theatrical shorts, less than 60 minutes...... 8 4 — 12 27 39 
Television entertainment.................... 199 179 —_ 378 2 380 
Television, information or documentary..... 193 195 6 394 129 523 
Non-theatrical (also non-television) motion 
DICGUECS ae tants. eins ome Ae ton ee 20 380 110 510 104 614 
Silent motion pictures................0.0c00- 8 56 50 114 23 137 
Television commercials (two minutes or less) 208 2,582 373 3,163 1 3,164 
Theatre commercials (two minutes or less)... — 13 _ 13 — 13 
Other (newsreels, newsclips, trailers, titles, 
production services, etc.)..............00.. 356 1,813 408 DOUG 193 2,770 
Silent filmstrips (slide films)................ 69 _ — 69 68 187 
Sound filmstrips (slide films) with records. . — 51 1 52 2 54 
Films in Other than English or French....... 73 2 — 75 88 163 


Advertising Agencies.—Table 16 records the growth of business done by advertising 
agencies during 1963 as compared with the four previous years. 


16.—Summary Statistics of Advertising Agencies, 1959-63 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Billixtgs ee tans are Stace ach chee $ 254, 145,919 272,739, 802 282, 561, 449 298, 584,954 802, 851,514 
Commissionable billings.......... $ 250,080,021 267,756,156 277, 805, 963 293,028,021 296, 762,297 
Other ters escent chs aoe eee $ 4,065, 898 4,983, 646 4,766, 486 5,556, 933 6,089,217 
GLOSS TOVENUC Te. oe eeee ta ieee $ 41,126,958 45,150,389 46, 089, 647 49,348,113 50, 465, 061 
Distribution of Billings— 
Pibhicationss2.s0 ise heen 3 p.c. 47.8 47.2 45.5 44.0 42.2 
Production, artwork, ete........ fe 14.7 18.7 19.0 17.2 16.2 
Radio. Sete SSRs ee iS 10.6 9.7 9.4 10.8 10.7 
elcvasion iy. 2 tes eee « 21.3 19.3 21.4 22.8 26.3 
Other visual: dics tw Riceew es $e 4.8 5.1 4.6 pel 4.6 
Other ita. tees. dee eee tis hy 0.8 -- 0.1 0.1 -- 


Hotels.—In 1962 there were 4,983 hotels in operation in Canada, 4,327 of them full- 
year hotels and 656 seasonal. Table 17 shows the provincial distribution of these establish- 
ments, together with the sources of their revenue for 1962 with totals for 1958-62. 
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17. Hotels and Their Receipts, by Source 1958-62, and by Province, 1962 


Receipts 
Year and Province 
or Hotels Rooms Beer, All 
Territory Rooms Meals Wine Other Total! 
and Sources 
Liquor 
No. No. $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
NODS a daysve temsiare a ayaae are sapere cee eet: 5,088 151 , 302 111,174 87,550 243,695 37, 876 480, 295 
LODO ers cisleve sueletataieis aay recovers iapeirierombere eleteie 5, 269 154,725 117, 396 95,139 264, 087 40, 861 517, 483 
VO GO Ta icca Beet Liv nd ates aietorsieamole tates 5,294 155, 538 120, 890 98,641 283, 223 42,703 545, 457 
US OGRE oe SRG eect: « Ramnrtac ret cyclone) 5,128 159, 674 130,077 104,024 285,125 48 , 537 567, 762 
NOG 2) cae sv atevsten abase: ain iavate cayenne ae ea cates 4,983 152, 467 135,751 112,306 295, 868 43,764 587, 689 
Province, 1962 

INewiounclland!nscccsmnc ttre a er setanavn-orere 69 1,333 1,766 1,122 2,212 424 5,525 
Prince Hdward Island).t0......«neassss 15 477 354 300 — 53 707 
INOVS SSCOCIA fires techie eo eo deere 109 3,341 3,586 2,210 810 691 7,297 
New, Brunswaels, «4 «sme y acs scmterh ie 78 2,876 2,392 1,440 145 488 4,465 
Qiebeor ected: caesce nate tate. 1,603 43,170 36, 840 28,897 70,935 9,958 146, 630 
Ontario eee See ae eee 1,356 44,978 43,344 42,359 82,390 13, 338 181,431 
IMAniGODAar odsc caneuresoherbide & o,Aette 8 279 8,132 6,419 5,417 30, 493 3,291 45,621 
Saskatchewan. carne es cerievere 458 10,521 5,713 4,467 31,304 2,978 44,464 
Alberta 2%. cam. tcceneen panini canarineaahes 455 15,673 14,704 9,440 35, 872 6,421 66, 437 
British Columbia, Yukon and North- 

WOSt LELLItOLIES.cavcncniet coin te see oe 566 21,966 20,633 16, 652 41,707 6,121 85,113 


1 Components may not add to totals because of rounding. 


Section 2.—The Marketing of Agricultural Products 


Subsection 1.—The Grain Trade, 1963-64 


Total production of the five major Canadian grains—wheat, oats, barley, rye and 
flaxseed—in 1963 amounted to 1,481,172,000 bu., 14 p.c. higher than the 1962 level of 
1,253,138,000 bu. but still 5 p.c. lower than the record 1952 outturn of 1,500,347,000 bu. 
At the same time, carryover stocks increased from 537,006,000 bu. in 1962 to 734,919,000 bu. 
in 1963, so that domestic supplies amounted to 2,166,291,000 bu. in 1963-64, some 21 p.c. 
greater than the 1,790,232,000 bu. of the previous season. Total marketings in the Prairie 
Provinces during the crop year 1963-64 amounted to 735,653,000 bu., 10 p.c. above the 
comparable 1962-63 level of 666,658,000 bu. and 28 p.c. above the ten-year (1952-53— 
1961-62) average of 572,912,000 bu. Reflecting increased shipments of wheat, wheat flour, 
barley and flaxseed, total exports of the five major grains and their products reached a 
record 679,381,000 bu., some 75 p.c. higher than the 1962-63 figure of 388,320,000 bu. and 
60 p.c. above the ten-year average of 423,956,000 bu. 


Disappearance of these grains into domestic channels in 1963-64 was estimated at 
716,192,000 bu., an increase of 7 p.c. over the 1962-63 total of 666,994,000 bu. Despite 
the sharp increase in exports and the substantial increase in domestic utilization, total 
production of the five grains more than offset disappearance and, as a result, carryover 
stocks at July 31, 1964 amounted to 770,721,000 bu., 5 p.c. larger than the 734,919,000 bu. 
at July 31, 1963. 


In 1963-64, marketings of wheat, oats and barley continued under the compulsory 
crop-year pools system of the Canadian Wheat Board. As in the preceding year, an initial 
quota of 100 units was in effect at local delivery points at the beginning of the marketing 
year. Permit holders were entitled to deliver a maximum of 300 bu. of wheat or 800 bu. 
of oats or 500 bu. of barley or 500 bu. of rye or any combination of these grains which, when 
calculated on a unit basis, did not exceed 100 units. This initial unit quota was followed by 
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general quotas based upon bushels per specified acre. Specified acreage consisted of each 
permit-holder’s acreage seeded to wheat (including Durum), oats, barley and rye, the sum- 
mer fallow acreage and the eligible acreage seeded to cultivated grasses and forage crops. 
Durum wheat was not included in the specified acreage for the 1962-63 crop year, but in 
1963-64 became part of the producers’ specified acreage for quota purposes. The first 
general quotas were established at all delivery points in early September and were extended 
and increased as local country elevator space became available. The flaxseed delivery quota 
of 5 bu. per seeded acre or 200 bu., whichever was the larger, was increased on Dec. 9 to 
8 bu. per seeded acre or 325 bu. and on Jan. 22, 1964 it was declared open for the remainder 
of the 1963-64 crop year. The initial rapeseed delivery quota of 7 bu. per seeded acre or 
300 bu., whichever was the larger, was raised on Aug. 21 to 10 bu. per seeded acre or 700 
bu. and on Sept. 2 it was declared open for the remainder of the crop year. Rye, which was 
contained in the specified acreage, was placed on an open delivery quota on Mar. 30, 1964, 
and a number of supplementary delivery quotas were established on oats and barley. 


Because stocks of grain in both country and terminal elevators on Aug. 1, 1963 were 
at the high level of 547,509,000 bu., delivery opportunities at country elevators were limited 
during the first few weeks of the crop year and quotas advanced slowly. However, the 
strong demand for wheat that developed early in September necessitated the movement of 
large volumes of grain from country positions during the September—January period and the 
space thus created in country elevators permitted a steady advance in delivery quotas even 
though large volumes of grain were being marketed at each quota level as a result of record 
yields in most areas. By the end of the first half of the crop year, most delivery points 
were on a quota of 4, 5 or 6 bu. per specified acre. Although the grain movement from 
country positions was reduced during February and March when navigation was closed 
on the Great Lakes, it continued at a relatively high level and then increased to average 
about 82,000,000 bu. a month during the last quarter of the crop year. By the second 
week in June all delivery points were on an 8-bu. specified acreage quota. 


On May 7, 1964, the Board announced a change in the administration of delivery 
quotas. On May 11, 1964, a Wheat Board change in the administration of delivery quotas 
became effective. The maximum specified acreage quota for the 1963-64 crop year was 
set at the 8-bu. level, with additional quotas to be granted on the basis of a supplementary 
quota on individual grains. All delivery points on an 8-bu. quota on that date were given 
a supplementary wheat (other than Durum) quota of 5 bu. per acre seeded to wheat or 
300 bu., whichever was the larger. As the quotas at other delivery points were raised to 
the 8-bu. level they were automatically placed on the 5-bu. supplementary wheat quota. 
The change was necessary to ensure that there would be sufficient quantities of wheat in 
the marketing pipeline to meet extremely heavy sales commitments and to avoid congesting 
marketing facilities with grain that was not immediately required for the market. On 
June 22, 1964, the supplementary quota on wheat was increased to the larger of 10 bu. 
per acre seeded to wheat or 600 bu. By the end of the crop year all of the 1,910 delivery 
points in the Western Division were on the 8-bu. per specified acre quota and the 10-bu. 
per seeded acre supplementary wheat quota. Soft white spring wheat was contained in 
the specified acreage and in the supplementary wheat quotas. 


Wheat.—Supplies of wheat for the 1963-64 crop year reached an all-time high of 
1,210,692,000 bu., reflecting an increase in carryover stocks from 391,058,000 bu. in 1962 
to 487,247,000 bu. in 1963, combined with the record 1963 production of 723,442,000 bu. 
Supplies were 27 p.c. greater than the 1962-63 total and 5 p.c. greater than the previous 
peak established in 1956-57. Exports of wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat reached 
an all-time high of 594,548,000 bu., 79 p.c. greater than the quantity exported in the pre- 
ceding year and 46 p.c. greater than the previous record set in 1928-29. Domestic dis- 
appearance of wheat was 156,704,000 bu. as compared with the 1962-63 figure of 138,011,000 
bu. Total disappearance, amounting to some 751,252,000 bu., more than offset the record 
production and, as a result, carryover stocks at July 31, 1964 were 459,440,000 bu. compared 
with 487,247,000 bu. at July 31, 1963. 
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The initial payment for Western Canadian wheat in the 1963-64 crop year was $1.50 
per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William—Port Arthur or Vancouver. There 
were no adjustment or interim payments on the 1963-64 wheat pool but on Mar. 2, 1965 
the final payment was announced. Producers delivered a record 563,875,000 bu. of wheat 
to the 1963-64 pool, including 43,425,000 bu. of Durum wheat, which was the largest volume 
ever delivered by producers to the Board in a crop year. The amount of the final payment 
distributed to producers was a record $271,964,000, of which amount $18,376,000 was 
distributed to producers of Durum wheat. After deducting the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act levy, the average final payment on spring wheat (other than Durum) was 48.725 cents 
per bu. and the average final payment on Durum grades was 42.317 cents per bu. The 
total payment for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William—Port Arthur or Vancouver 
and prior to deduction of the PFAA levy, was $1.97366 per bu. 


The crop year 1963-64 coincided with the second year of the fifth three-year Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement (IWA) which became effective Aug. 1, 1962. Sales under the 
Agreement continued to be quite widely distributed with 28 of the 38 importing countries 
included in the pact purchasing wheat and/or flour from Canada. Purchases of Canadian 
wheat and flour under the terms of the IWA amounted to the equivalent of 245,018,000 bu. 
and accounted for 37 p.c. of total sales under the Agreement. IWA shipments to Britain 
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amounted to some 90,832,000 bu. and the other major importers were as follows: Japan, 
49,812,000 bu.; Federal Republic of Germany, 37,277,000 bu.; Belgium and Luxembourg, 
15,709,000 bu.; Switzerland, 8,072,000 bu.; Venezuela, 7,904,000 bu.; Philippines, 7,308,000 
bu.; Netherlands, 3,200,000 bu.; and Republic of South Africa, 3,038,000 bu. The leading 
markets for Class II wheat and flour in 1963-64 were: U.S.S.R., 184,348,000 bu.; Com- 
munist China, 41,286,000 bu.; Czechoslovakia, 28,662,000 bu.; Poland, 16,767,000 bu.; 
Cuba, 14,810,000 bu.; East Germany, 14,473,000 bu.; Romania, 9,671,000 bu.; and 
Bulgaria, 9,552,000 bu. During 1962-63, domestic sales of all classes of wheat were made 
at the same prices as those prevailing for wheat sold under the IWA. Class II prices for 
all grades of wheat coincided with the IWA and domestic quotations. 


Other Grains.—The supply and disposition of the major Canadian grains for the crop 
years 1962-63 and 1963-64 is shown in Table 18. 

The initial payment for oats in the 1963-64 crop year basis No. 2 C.W. in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur, at 60 cents per bu., remained the same as in 1962-63. The initial 
payment for barley basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row, in store Fort William—Port Arthur, at 96 
cents per bu., was also unchanged from the previous year. No interim payments were 
made on either grain during the crop year. Final payment to producers on the 1963-64 
oat pool, announced on Mar. 30, 1965, amounted to some $4,707,000 based on deliveries of 
48,272,000 bu., the average being 9.751 cents per bu. after deducting the 1-p.c. PFAA levy. 
The final payment on the 1963-64 barley pool, announced Feb. 11, 1965, was based on 
deliveries of 88,849,000 bu. and amounted to some $20,093,000, the average being 22.615 
cents per bu. after deducting the 1-p.c. PFAA levy. Total prices, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam—Port Arthur, realized by producers for representative grades prior to the PFAA levy 
were as follows: No. 2 C.W. oats, $0.69246 per bu.; No, 1 Feed oats, $0.65096 per bu.; No. 3 
C.W. Six-Row barley, $1.17796 per bu.; and No. 1 Feed barley, $1.09796 per bu. 

Deliveries of rye and flaxseed in Western Canada amounted to 7,971,000 bu. and 
17,375,000 bu., respectively. 

Combined exports of oats, bagged seed oats, barley, rye and flaxseed (including exports 
of oatmeal and rolled oats, malt, pot and pearl barley and rye flour and meal in terms of 
grain equivalent) amounted to 84,834,000 bu. during the crop year 1963-64, some 49 p.c. 
more in 1962-63 but 27 p.c. below the ten-year (1952-53—-1961-62) average. Exports of 
Canadian oats in bulk totalled 17,532,000 bu. compared with 20,585,000 bu. shipped in the 
previous year. Most of the decline was accounted for by smaller shipments to the following 
destinations, with totals for the previous year in brackets: Belgium and Luxembourg, 
1,170,000 bu. (3,432,000 bu.); Federal Republic of Germany, 1,791,000 bu. (3,333,000 bu.); 
United States, 1,574,000 bu. (2,496,000 bu.); and Britain, 1,218,000 bu. (1,592,000 bu.). 
The major market for Canadian oats in 1963-64 was the Netherlands, shipments to that 
country totalling 8,410,000 bu. compared with 7,377,000 bu. in the previous year. Customs 
exports of bagged seed oats were 516,000 bu. compared with 489,000 in 1962-63 and exports 
of oatmeal and rolled oats amounted to the equivalent of 711,000 bu. compared with 
625,000 in the previous year. 

Barley exports, at 41,526,000 bu., represented a sharp increase over the 1962-63 level 
of 10,534,000 bu. Major shipments went to Communist China, 14,694,000 bu., compared 
with 1,083,000 bu. in the previous year; Britain, 9,546,000 bu., compared with 6,803,000 bu. 
and United States, 8,675,000 bu. compared with 2,233,000 bu. Japan and Czechoslovakia 
re-entered the Canadian market in 1963-64 with purchases of 3,654,000 bu. and 3,022,000 
bu., respectively, and Korea, after an absence of more than ten years, purchased more than 
1,366,000 bu. of Canadian barley. In addition to the exports of barley as grain, shipments 
of malt amounted to the equivalent of 5,409,000 bu. compared with a 1962-63 equivalent 
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of 4,843,000 bu.; of the 1963-64 exports, the equivalent of 2,633,000 bu. went to the 
States. Exports of rye declined to 5,501,000 bu. in 1963-64 from the 7,310,000 bu. : 
in 1962-63. The Netherlands purchased 2,848,000 bu. and thus accounted for mo 


half the crop-year total. Smaller shipments went to seven other countries. 


Clearances of Canadian flaxseed moving overseas during 1963-64 amour 
13,638,000 bu. compared with 12,566,000 bu. in the previous year. Britain, the: 
market, imported 4,545,000 bu., Japan 3,830,000 bu., and the Netherlands 1,476, 
Smaller shipments went to about 12 other overseas destinations. Exports of lin: 
were equivalent to about 594,000 bu. of flaxseed, most of which went to Britain. In : 
to exports of the five principal grains and their products in the 1963-64 crop year, | 
rapeseed amounted to 5,182,000 bu. compared with 5,671,000 bu. in the precedir 
4,436,000 bu. of which went to Japan. Mustard seed exports amounting to 1,070 
went mainly to the United States, Japan, Belgium and Luxembourg. 


18.—Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1968 |) 


(Millions of bushels) 

j 

| 

Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye 

chi elieta tela nit meter, same ts sommes ¢ 8 alters oe | 

Crop Year 1962-63 
Carryover, Aug. 1, 1962..........-eeeeee cere rene r tence eens 391.1 79.1 57.8 3.8 
Production in LOG2iece 2:2 ve siete © « olsromtetatece o\nis «-miatetale, (eels <tshs 565.6 493.6 165.9 12.0 
Vamports! et ieee goes cv clas et ciasiereley> slerstetere «ie + eiefeleyelnis, 2lel~ mals 2 2 2 0.1 
Totals, Supply.............:-:eeeeeeeeeeeeees 956.6 572.7 223.7 15.9 
OS POrtS3 ye wie a e+ | efeislata aie oiclerosolale ere sie) gieiadose versie! ® SieIeleinisiazeralsissarerener” 331.2 Paley 15.4 7.3 
WDOMEStIC 11045 5. oc esnle aleseyaseloko oleae esate 6) eleererstal fo imnnlefsiosato sverererere 138.1 400.7 119.1 4.4 
Totals, Disposition............-.+.+-+++eeeee- 469.4 422.4 134.5 11.7 
Carryover, July 31, 1963.......+..ccee cece nese eee rene eee: 487.2 150.3 89.2 4.2 
Crop Year 1963-64 

Carryover, Aug. 1, 1968........cceeececeer eee e eee rece ceees 487.2 150.3 89.2 4.2 
Production’ i LOGS. raise coc nivie wleleteeiclare eileloisie ete wfeleloye siaTece' seein 723.4 453.1 220.7 12.8 
ErrappOres ls er cycles eiotete siol> stole oseloseteicpeletedars gleiss sraiel Vo oeeregc igs sic 2 2 2 0.1 

i 
Totals, Supply............c.ecceeesceeeseeees 1,210.7 603.4 309.9 17.1 
BXxports3........-+ 22s esse evereser ere cececeewenccrssterececs 594.5 18.8 46.9 5.5 
WD Omesti Chsesseh eta iacuio cies cdcetis|e eles clsinelelora nicl ilar 156.7 405.2 144.7 4.6 
Totals, Disposition...............+se+eeeseeee 751.3 424.0 191.7 10.1 


Carryover, July 81, 1964.......c.cseeeeee seen see eeteeenees 459.4 7.1 
pee ee en ee Ns ee ee > 


1 Includes flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats, malt and pot and pee 


terms of barley, and rye flour in terms of rye. 2 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 3 Includes bagged 
wheat flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl barle; 
barley, and rye flour and meal in terms of rye. 4 Includes human food, seed requirements, indust 


in handling and animal feed. 
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nited 19.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat,: ‘Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1959-64 

pped 

i ce (Millions of bushels) 

d to Item 1958-59 | 1959-60 | 1960-61 | 1961-62 | 1962-63 | 1963-64 

aiding 

) bu. 

id oil LO ATUEO VOL NUCL safe ssc croteres closer sials\eininra-evscefs) she 648.5 588.0 599.6 607.8 391.1 487.2 

= PLOGUCULOI ie re care con mee cen te 398.1 445.1 518.4 283.4 565.6 723.4 

HOE 12 SENS RY RN MERRIER irene re oa 1 1 1 1 1 1 

de in 

Otals, SUDDIV.- scsae cones oe eee ae 1,046.5 | 1,033.1 1,118.0 891.2 956.6 | 1,210.7 
year, 

0 bu. ———|—___ ce 
Exports? SBS 23 o a8 ae ON CoQ ood enn. 294.5 Qtse 353.2 358.0 381.2 594.5 
WIOMES LLC USS Meee Noe ee ee 164.0 156.2 156.9 142.2 138.1 156.7 

1 1964 oe es ee ee 

Totals, Disposition................ 458.5 433.5 510.1 500.2 469.4 731.3 

axseed Carnyoyery July. 315. Bere As See RES oe 588.0 599.6 607.8 391.1 487.2 459.4 

1 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 2 Includes bagged seed wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat. 


5.3 Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics.—Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.— 
16.0 Total receipts of the five major grains at eastern elevators in the 1963-64 crop year 
amounted to 501,534,995 bu., 63 p.c. greater than in 1962-63. Shipments totalled 
91.3 000,896,888 bu., 89 p.c. larger than in 1962-63. 


12.6 —Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended 
48 July 31, 1960-64 


Nore.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-59 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
17.3 beginning with the 1931 edition. 


4.0 Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total Grain 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Receipts— 
4.0 LODO 8D roc sceraccreiareteriene 273,525,714 82, 442, 882 36, 293, 125 1,345,336 6,989, 980 350,597,037 
PIE “W9606D ove s cee anos 283,713,889 | 32,686,125 | 34,139,873 1,305,521 6,010,008 || 357,855,416 
Dele + 19016 re mele pee! 243,025,206 | 18,252,519 | 21,412,213 3,202,174 7,197,612 || 293,089,724 
962-685 soncay veree 05 244,953,613 | 30,096,077 | 21,431,674 3,692, 938 7,786,039 || 307,960,341 
is jTS AY eek, eel bea 425,500,798 | 34,575,280 | 31,431,415 2,726, 233 7,301,269 || 501,534, 995 
oe 
Shipments— 
1959-60 sivas: 0 sectasowes 254, 448, 048 33, 411, 003 37, 260, 454 1,413,050 7,182,791 333,715, 346 
13.6 LOGOHOT ccisvodec.s a cieteee 287,810, 455 30,785, 810 31, 288, 234 1,200,616 6, 086, 236 357,171, 351 
BAO) 1961S 69" 2. Atos oe 258,787,935 | 19,494,745 | 23, 530,370 3,227,310 7,098,689 || 312,139,049 
10G7-63 See Nene 229,459,107 | 29,294,945 | 21,984,624 3,432, 627 7,639,856 || 291,811, 159 
T9G8=O4: 5 oa de ae ee 474,419, 208 35,481, 811 31,076, 245 2,658, 662 7,260, 962 550, 896, 888 
18.6 
6.6 Lake Shipments of Grain.—The 1964 navigation season opened at the Canadian Lake- 


head on Apr. 2 and closed on Dec. 14. During the season, total vessel shipments of wheat, 
ees. itoats, barley, rye, flaxseed, buckwheat, peas and rapeseed amounted to 440,439,000 bu., 
beers 0/26 p.c. more than the 348,446,000 bu. shipped during the 1963 navigation season, En 
— °* opened on Apr. 19 and closed on Dee. 19, the latest closing since the early 1920’s. 
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21.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Navigation Seasons 1963 and 1964 
1963 1964 
Grain 
To To To Total To To To Total 
Canadian WES: Foreign Ship- Canadian WUE Foreign Ship- 
Ports Ports Ports ments Ports Ports Ports ments 
Wheater. ocse: bu.} 241,882,665) 1,020,857] 8,182,992} 251,086,514) 342, 838, 180 657,020) 5,804,573} 349,299,773 
Oaits Meee cote < 34,508, 681 460,660] 7,509,482) 42,478,822)| 32,590,340 — 968,389} 33,558,729 
Barleyacmenen ees a 34,310,518] 6,533,403] 2,857,645) 43,701,566) 31,558,158) 7,594,650) 3,557,717) 42,710,525 
RY Git erartorerssorne oe 1,735,903 770,066) 1,219,446 3,725,415 1,185,785} 2,012,301] 1,724,242 4,922,328 
Flaxseed....... ts 5,551,317 — 1,807,738 7,359 , 052) 6,589, 060 _— 2,924,342 9,513, 402 
Buckwheat.... “ 85,321 — _— 85,321 282,722 —_ 91,779 374,501 
PeaS aoe ects dais ee = = 9,515 9,515 — —_ _— _— 
Rapeseed...... es — — _ — — — 59, 359 59, 359 
Totals..... bu.| 318,074,405] 8,784, 986/21, 586,815] 348,446,206] 415,044, 245)10, 263, 971/15, 130,401| 440,438, 617 
Sunflower seed.Jb. — _ _ — — _ 2,613,500) 2,613,500 
Sample grain... “| 20,625,865 _ _ 20,625, 865 7,235,070 _— — 7,235,070 
Sereenings...... ton 43,412 —_— 15,318 58,730 105,381 —_ 64, 454 169, 835 


Wheat Flour.—Production of wheat flour in the crop year 1963-64 amounted to 
50,104,000 cwt., about 41 p.c. greater than in the previous crop year. Similarly, wheat 
milled for flour at 111,671,000 bu. was 42 p.c. higher than during 1962-63. Of the latter, 
about 101,634,000 bu. were Western Canadian spring wheat (other than Durum) and the 
remainder consisted of Ontario winter wheat, Durum and ‘other’. Based on a daily operat- 
ing potential of some 178,000 cwt., utilization of milling capacity averaged 94.3 p.c. in 
1963-64 compared with 70.0 p.c. in the preceding year. Exports of wheat flour during the 
1963-64 crop year amounted to 23,874,000 cwt., more than double the amount in 1962-63. 


22.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Preduction and Experts of Wheat Flour, Five- Year 
Averages 1940-60 and Crop Years Ended July 31, 1961-64 


Wheat Flour Exports 


Wheat Wheat 
Crop Year (Aug. 1—July 31) Milled for Flour P.C. of 
Flour Production Amount Production 
000 bu. cwt. ewt. 
Ave N94 0-41 —— OAS Be 5: .cacarerayetsboysvarstoraiers.oretera eres alee 99,705 43,908, 245 23,699,546 54.0 
Ay, 1945-46 <1 949-50 rey stars terevararecatats:ererara ovine aflaysvessvaveretevaye 107,330 47,011,540 25,819,721 54.9 
INN AG 50251 PLO BARB or coco, cays scars vaio. wie oho) atayeye eyerava yal daye ls vein 100, 446 43 , 847, 894 21,812,041 49.7 
Asvetk955-6 6) 5 BOS OB DI cdi gis ate ste suarsneronajayst auch eropalsyatc) s).shsielsis 90,148 39, 752,589 16,349,155 41.1 
WG O26 ments sratevarats foharscatatecn aiistace tae akeie Ai/vaski ls eccueeiaiate, aye sg 89,731 39,914, 644 15,513, 836 38.9 
VO G1 ceerevssovetate tessa teset iva tes or tedake inpauaTeusiexsiokcveratene fectacal’s hs 88, 241 39,539, 651 13, 892,676 35.1 
L9G 2263. Aare cr varares tere Le Tatiolelere Nevers sierra stole alsvatazee eieia-aiets 78,789 35, 505, 220 11, 854, 458 33.4 
POC SGA retreat eitarcraciretetttearecarmeiacai(eis scisincetat ee niet 111,671 50,103, 569 23, 873,978 47.6 
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Subsection 2.—Livestock Marketings* 


The 2,869,834 cattle marketed and graded through stockyards and packing plants in 
1964 exceeded by 12 p.c. the number so marketed in 1963. Choice and Good grades com- 
bined accounted for 54 p.c. of total gradings compared with 52 p.c. in the previous year. 
This quality improvement resulted from a continued expansion of feed-lot finishing of 
cattle in Canada and a reduction in the number of feeder cattle exported alive to the United 
States. The average slaughtered weight of cattle was 542.1 Ib., about the same as in 1963. 
Marketings of calves were also well above those of the previous year. 


Hogs marketed at inspected and approved packing plants during 1964 numbered 
7,281,644, an output exceeded only by sales in 1944 and 1959. Quality continued to im- 
prove, grade A accounting for 39 p.c. of the total gradings compared with 38 p.c. in 1963 and 
36 p.c. in 1962. The number of sheep and lamb carcasses graded in 1964 was 436,490; the 
reduction of 3 p.c. from 1963 continued the declining trend of the sheep industry that has 
been in evidence over the past several years. 


* More detailed information is available from DBS annual report Livestock and Animal Products Statistics (Cata- 
logue No. 23-203), and the Canada Department of Agriculture publication Livestock Market Review. Statistics of 
livestock and poultry production and disappearance are given on pp. 485-490. 


23.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1960-64 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Livestock 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


No. No. No. No. No. 


253225626 | 2,532,248 | 2,493,814 | 2,567,475 | 2,869,834 


431,697 511,744 476,883 | . 618,100 695,798 
238,920 271,077 231,158 241,796 289,093 
172,080 163, 484 160,971 155,543 172,691 
51,648 55, 603 56, 404 51,916 74,095 


100, 818 116,670 101, 667 113,706 137,161 
106, 436 104,101 105, 913 103, 383 131,006 
116,918 106, 642 112,796 107, 274 115, 452 


57,737 57,596 56,673 50,095 59, 495 
97,250 85, 845 82,442 63, 263 49, 435 
548, 412 566, 045 642,781 590,797 629,904 
71,079 74,045 69,515 60,754 65, 486 
267, 209 323, 932 307, 883 323, 417 355, 879 
62, 422 95, 464 88,728 87, 431 94,339 


864, 928 918,990 984, 237 916, 068 983, 616 


158,069 173,071 211,444 202, 602 223,489 
484, 632 423,613 431,041 424,217 470,700 

60,674 51,196 48, 676 36, 850 26,908 
161, 553 271,110 293,076 252,399 262,519 


6,764,196 | 6,448,956 | 6,593,945 | 6,520,828 | 7,281,644 
2,064,623 | 2,105,855 | 2,299,956 | 2,384,686 | 2,726,771 
3,141,647 | 2,917,488 | 2,947,274 | 2,882,431 | 3,200,876 

724,189 613, 412 543,769 494,985 536, 625 


46,726 39, 306 47,597 37,159 38,541 

TIORY Vy Bean aan Bin ae iicis Uncen acer sae: 222,683 212,903 216,085 227,475 220 , 309 
PPA OAV Ye alates aaa wala voce Sate See 78,579 77,960 77,472 78,938 78,574 
Tas Sle stack at eras «ahd Sate hetebets, his ashe Mawtde <oreeks 198,771 152, 966 168,171 135, 400 160,744 
POW sete atthe cata cte Anemiare eens edie eeeoae sees 231,753 278, 563 240, 253 234, 302 267,336 
Ridglingsmrnd stags AH Nisi.\s cctests oa a awed 55, 225 50, 503 53, 368 45, 452 51,818 
Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive............... 479,985 442,299 72,744 64,419 57, 663 
Lamb and Sheep Carcass Gradings............ 7125233 161,115 499,279) 450,501 436,490 


1 Lamb carcasses. 
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°24.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1964 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Livestock Le a Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Bene Alberta ani ae 4 Total 
No No No No No. No No No 
Cattlene 26... tee Sess 42,076 | 140,122 | 946,245 | 289,891 | 539,226 | 967,878 62,985 || 2,988,423 
Totals to stockyards.... 966 78,158 | 457,308 | 185,452 | 328,237 | 502,754 8,220 || 1,556,095 
Direct to packers........ 34,484 60,294 | 443,658 | 103,748 | 181,333 | 449,554 40,668 || 1,313,739 
Direct for export........ 6, 626 1,670 45,178 526 17,131 7,057 5,547 83,735 
Country points in other 
PLOVIDCES#.,.1ceslele «seiedere © _— —_ 101 165 17,525 8,513 8,550 34,854 
Calves. 2 ost tae 14,949 | 336,896 | 261,447 | 109,281 | 189,931 | 219,156 19,359 || 1,151,019 
Totals to stockyards.... 2,968 87,013 | 107,300 84,5327. | 115,617 | 122,111 2,472 521, 808 
Direct to packers........ 10,815 | 228,740 | 131,175 22,934 12,380 47,358 8,451 461,808 
Direct for export........ 895 21,148 22,971 853 7,484 312 813 54,471 
Country points in other 
DLOVANCCS eiettetiateslevetas 271 — 1 1,167 54, 495 49,375 7, 623 112,932 
1 LICL cin eee ie cl Say 197,525 |1,600,681 |2,813,444 | 582,151 | 508,406 |1,554,404 29,304 || 7,285,315 
Totals to stockyards.... 2 31,751 452,245 58,270 49,739 94,975 —_ 686, 982 
Direct to packers........ 197,142 |1,568,330 |2,357,991 | 523,848 | 458,664 |1,459,389 29,298 || 6,594, 662 
Direct for export........ 381 — 3,208 33 3 40 6 3,671 
Sheep and Lambs........ 26,822 48,978 | 143,619 32, 784 62,430 | 173,376 35,881 523,890 
Totals to stockyards.... 41 1,819 Ug Oo0 11,769 21,607 27,199 514 140, 484 
Direct to packers........ 26,778 47,155 65, 839 20,547 32,310 | 129,287 SST Aul 353, 627 
Direct for export........ 3 4 245 —_— 113 8,462 920 9,747 
Country points in other 
DLOVADCESL a. cise ie ce = — — 468 8, 400 8,428 2,736 20,032 
Total Inward Moye- 
ment—? 
@attle’. ... 83.2 Weeden se 46 2,790 | 167,341 34,874 68,339 | 193,396 375 468,161 
(Chacha. San emes aoe 1 972 | 224,299 balou 18, 653 85,972 490 335,524 
Sheep and lambs........ — 365 22), 175 2,659 542 6, 872 —— 33, 213 
1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 2 Movement to farms 


from stockyards and plants, and shipments on through-billings from country points in one province to country points 
in another province. 


Section 3.—Warehousing and Cold Storage 


The available statistics on warehousing, previously carried under the heading of Ware- 
housing and Cold Storage, include statistics of the licensed storage of grain; cold storage 
facilities without which perishable foods such as meats, dairy products, fish and fruits could 
not be exchanged or distributed on a wide scale, and stocks of food commodities on hand in 
dairy factories and cold storage warehouses at certain times of the year; storage of petroleum 
and petroleum products; public and customs warehouses; and bonded warehouses, which 
specialize in the storage of tobacco and alcoholic liquors and are under the strict surveillance 
of Federal Government excise officers. 


In this issue of the Year Book, only licensed grain storage data and statistics of the 
warehousing industry are carried. Reference may be made to the 1963-64 Year Book, pp. 
867-871 for information on the other types of storage and later statistics may be obtained 
from the following sources: cold storage and storage of food—Economics Division of the 
Canada Department of Agriculture; storage of petroleum and petroleum products—Public 
Utilities Section of the Public Finance and Transportation Division, DBS; customs ware- 
houses—Port Administration Branch of the Department of National Revenue; and bonded 
warehousing—Industry Statistics Section of the Industry Division, DBS. 
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Subsection 1.—Licensed Grain Storage © 


Total grain storage capacity in Canada, licensed under the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, amounted to 664,321,000 bu. 
at Dec. 1, 1963, representing an increase of 16,615,000 bu. over the capacity at Dec. 1, 1962; 
higher storage capacity became available during the year at the following positions: 
4,050,000 bu. in western country elevators; 4,680,000 bu. in Fort William—Port Arthur; and 
8,010,000 bu. in lower St. Lawrence ports. The movement of grain in and out of storage 
during the crop year 1963-64 is outlined at pp. 870-875. Table 25 gives the amounts in 
storage at three dates during the year. At July 31, 1964, 61.8 p.c. of the licensed storage 
capacity was occupied as compared with 78.8 p.c. at the same date of 1963. 


25.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1962-63 and 1963-64 


Licensed Canadian Grain Proportion of 
etal spate Storage . in Licensed Storage 
Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 


Dec. 1, | Nov. 28, | Apr. 3, | July 31, | Nov. 28,] Apr. 3, | July 31, 
63 ) 1962 


1962 1962 19 1963 1963 1963 
7000 bu. | 000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1962-63 
Western country: in. smumraaseee sit: +. 368,410 | 249,315 | 254,881 | 316,233 67.7 69.2 85.8 
Interior, private and mill............. 18,034 11,100 11,108 10, 606 61.6 61.6 58.8 
Interior, terminals, 323 ot Bie coon, 18,100 8,361 6,706 5,930 46.2 37.0 32.8 
Pacific Coast Ge erates fee tM a clave cvara Ui ace 24, 846 17,092 14,966 16,470 68.8 60.2 66.3 
OlATING evi ls Seg SSBRE Bae deeose uc poseouny 5,000 4,845 4,857 4,159 96.9 97.1 83.2 
Fort William-Port Arthur............ 101,741 40,595 90,545 79,675 39.9 89.0 78.3 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports. . 36,566 28, 286 20,993 29,170 77.4 57.4 79.8 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
POLS scott ene nema en nian 20,100 10,728 10,128 10,755 53.4 50.4 53.5 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ 47,680 36, 947 22,408 32,350 77.5 47.0 67.8 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland).. 7,229 5,684 2,221 4,734 78.6 30.7 65.5 
Totals, 1962-63............... 647,706 | 412,955 | 438,813 | 510,080 63.8 67.7 78.8 
Dec. 1, | Nov. 27,} Apr.1, | July 31, | Nov. 27,| Apr.1, | July 31, 
1963 1963 1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 
000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 000 bu. | ’000 bu p.c. p.c p.c 
1963-64 
Western COUNLIY 17.625 42920 noises ssi 372,460 | 265,587 | 271,567 | 274,794 71.3 72.9 73.8 
Interior, private and mill............. 17,908 9, 854 10,742 9,617 55.0 60.0 53.7 
Interior serminals;.-& . «merle deciie « 18,100 6,871 6,494 5, 668 38.0 35.9 Slas 
IPACING COASUM Te Peet dee kere e res ces 24,846 12,359 14,981 14, 886 49.7 60.3 59.9 
Ghurchills.as. $y. Saved. suesteislaces 5,000 4,759 4,759 4,759 95.2 95.2 95.2 
Fort William-Port Arthur............ 106, 421 56,859 93,192 72,936 53.4 87.6 68.5 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports. . 36,566 26, 609 6,721 5,545 72.8 18.4 15.2 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 4 
MOLES ee tence arene ca cettaan teste sie eres epacs 20,100 11,057 5,951 7,048 55.0 29.6 SOeL 
Lower St. Lawrence ports...........- 55,690 |. 27,652 12,752 13,414 49.7 22.9 24.1 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland). 7,229 3,667 4,194 1,571 50.7 58.0 Zaid, 
Totals, 1963-64............... 664,321 | 425,274 | 431,353 | 410,238 64.0 64.9 61.8 


Subsection 2.—The Public Warehousing Industry 


The summary statistics of the warehousing industry presented in Table 26 cover the 
operations of the majority of firms offering general merchandise and refrigerated storage 
facilities to the public. Associations and organizations such as co-operatives operating 
warehouses or storages for their own members are not included nor are packing houses and 
other firms operating storage facilities in connection with their respective businesses. 
Small food lockers are not included except where they may be part of a general warehousing 


business, 
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26.—Summary Statistics of Warehousing of General Merchandise and Refrigerated Goods, 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
i GLIA vateicis ceaveutis o-cvetete eee cieers No. 111 108 104 138 152 
Oe rd ed a ra Gel ies. ce $ 64,896,124 | 68,178,081 | 65,173,924 | 83,930,051 | 90,680,374 
housing Facilities— 
ea orchanee § . elcie Slaptioiese eer le cu. ft.| 50,485,820 | 55,527,385 | 53,723,491 | 77,108,507 | 83,047,067 
Retrigerated: 0008.5... vate. acccosemine ss 30,653,893 | 32,058,659 | 34,918,978 | 45,259,631 | 44,620,942 
ee Sete ava retort ats alalale Giaveud Sietelere Seki ae $ 16,335,325 | 15,931,824 | 15,906,836 | 20,883,783 | 22,471,734 
Cartage and moving... 3 9,883,741 8,953, 590 7,287,727 6,428,081 9,113,060 
Miscellaneous............ $ 6,028,315 6,547, 492 6,773,633 9,394,843 | 10,845,159 
TotalRevenuG dt. dose cechaecemes $ 32,247,381 | 31,432,906 | 29,968,196 | 36,706,707 | 42,429,953 
Operating expenses............2cceeceeeeeee $ 29,496,885 | 29,314,749 | 27,784,202 | 33,679,586 | 39,657,425 
Net Operating Revenue............ $ 2,750,496 2,118,157 2,183,894 3,027,121 2,772,528 
Employees, average. .......cccccccccssecce No. 3,734 3,560 3,137 4,033 4,403 
Salaries and WageS.........cc.eceeseeseuee $ 15,418,560 | 14,578,924 | 14,141,772 | 17,279,113 | 20,034,223 
Motor Vehicles— 
Tricks PIE OO COPD OEIC Tn RO Aaa cane No. 969 783 634 602 652 
PYG CCOTE cto ties. oara's cts Meloigce 6 RR wie bel evel sé 173 158 148 130 165 
Trailers and semi-trailers................ CY 228 221 206 158 253 


1 Includes storage space for household goods amounting to 1,574,600 cu. ft. in 1960; 1,608,700 cu. ft. in 1961; 997,900 
cu. ft. in 1962; 900,000 cu. ft. in 1963; and 1,047,090 cu. ft. in 1964. 


Section 4.—Co-operative Organizations 


Canadian co-operative activities continue to be dominated by marketing and purchas- 
ing associations; the revenue of such associations amounted to $1,592,200,000 for the year 
ended July 31, 1963. Of that amount, sales of products and supplies accounted for 
$1,572,000,000, the remainder being receipts for services provided by the co-operatives 


such as grinding, chopping, trucking and revenue for rent, interest, dividends and com- 
missions. 


Membership in marketing and purchasing associations was slightly higher in 1963 than 
in 1962 but the number of associations decreased from 1,877 to 1,632, a few through amal- 
gamations but most of them through reclassification to the production type of co-operative 
which is included with service associations. Total sales of farm products amounted to 
$1,109,800,000 in 1963, an increase of 20 p.c. over the previous year, and sales of supplies 
increased 9 p.c., resulting in an increase in total business of 16 p.c. All provinces reported 
higher sales of products but the largest increases were in Saskatchewan and Manitoba ; in 
Alberta, sales amounting to about $6,000,000, which had been classed as marketing in 1962, 
were changed over to the service group in 1963. Saskatchewan accounts for the greatest 
value of farm products marketed co-operatively; sales in that province totalled $355,600,000 
in 1963, of which amount grain and seed sales made up 68 p.c. Of the total sales for Canada, 
grain and seed sales accounted for 47 p.c., dairy product sales for 22 p.c., livestock sales for 
11 p.c., and sales of eggs and poultry and fruit and vegetables for most of the remainder. 


Members’ equity in marketing and purchasing co-operatives increased by $12,600,000 in 
1963 and liabilities to the public by $87,600,000. 


Wholesale co-operatives are federations of local co-operatives which act as central 
marketing agencies for farm products and as wholesalers of farm supplies, machinery and 
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consumer goods. Such associations reported assets of $1 19,300,000 in 1963, of which 
members’ equity represented 34 p.c., and sales of supplies and farm products of $358,300,000, 
an increase of 6 p.c. over 1962. 


Service co-operatives, which numbered 1,006 in 1963, provide a wide range of functions 
such as rural electrification, medical insurance, transportation, grazing, custom grinding, 
seed cleaning, operation of farm machinery and restaurant operation. Membership in 
these associations rose from 297,616 in 1962 to 303,624 in 1963 and assets from $106,700,000 
to $117,800,000, mainly as a result of the reclassifications mentioned above. Fishermen’s 
co-operatives operate in all provinces and in 1963 reported a membership of 9,846, sales of 
fish amounting to $20,200,000 and sales of supplies amounting to $2,000,000; comparable 
figures for 1962 were 9,239, $18,400,000 and $1,500,000, respectively. 


Eskimo co-operatives operating in the Canadian North have increased rapidly in 
number and in diversity of service (see p. 215). Fifteen societies reported a membership 
of 401 in 1963, sales of $410,834, share capital of $114,930, and reserves of $70,210. Four 
new societies have since been formed. 


27.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1959-63 and by Province, 1962 and 1963 


S.00F Oooo 


Share- Sales Sales of 
Year and Province posed holders or of Merchan- Pe eee 
Members | Products dise 
No No $'000 $7000 $7000 
SUE ae ig are) SERIES EONS ACR ave oP IER ha 1,982 1,290, 462 963 , 330 332, 943 1,315,167 
TOGO ro we otere eee os cihiccoutane MMP beta ches as Bae 1,934 1,319,187 973,958 368,090 1,362,596 
NORM ree ere ee cae cre eRe Bt Odo. Bee. 1,914 1,324,270 1,019,819 391,761 1,430,197 
BOG 2 ema sien ticiai ieee er As skin aco 1,877 1,287,562 928, 502 423 302 1,372,605 
LISS) NADIE SURI CoB SSG OBE ented insect 1,632 1,305,880 1,109,800 462,200 1,592,200 
Province, 1962 and 1963 
Newioundland sc ccto nsec ts anton ae cnsenhe 1962 56 9,105 57 5,782 6,147 
1963 45 9,372 — 5,800 5,800 
Prince Mdward. Island ; $024.00 5s.00 ces cons 1962 19 6,090 2,915 4,717 7,745 
1963 20 9,602 4,900 5,000 10,100 
IN OVERSCOUIE ek ie eco eee ae tc 1962 84 25,952 16,0382 19,806 36,446 
1963 81 25,924 17,300 19,300 37,100 
INewab runs wiGk sat cc rluicss sic amr isis teats 1962 56 15,033 9,780 10,526 20, 560 
1963 54 15,472 10,600 11,500 22,400 
MOUs eet cet tt ee ee 1962 548 93,545 123,705 101,331 227,794 
1968 492 91,830 137,700 105,900 245,400 
Ornate rete iee os ios a oioicle ois dors Bical ts ee eee 1962 265 112,262 89,171 78,257 171,152 
1963 239 114, 463 96,200 81,700 181,600 
LUESTIGPO| ee, (Be oronise nae, Sigh REE, Ea 1962 108 169,578 93, 424 30,520 126,413 
1963 115 179, 552 134,200 34,900 171,900 
STL SCE heres AR i we lagen ne: Sale i 1962 450 460, 392 275,209 84,646 | 366,560 
1963 340 461,540 355,600 95,600 458,100 
BIDOLGA er eect Sete eee tae 1962 192 221,910 185, 782 42,007 229, 881 
tes 1963 150 221,918 183,000 49,700 234,000 
BritisiC@otam bias ttc sheet ee otis sks 1962 93 52,620 60,091 30,215 91,560 
aie st rhea 1963 90 49,929 66,700 32,200 101,100 
iNGIAL cc: ca academe sss daieneaecn 1962 6 121,075 72,336 15,495 88,347 
paereeynr 1963 6 126,278 103,600 20,600 124,700 


1 Includes other revenue. 
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28.—Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing ‘Co-operatives, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 
Product 
Associ- Value of Associ- Value of 
ations! Sales ations! Sales 
No. $000 No. $7000 

Marketing 25sec csicc ec ac vs dete ae eee aioe ate seatsloze earths) hole) 902 928,502 736 1,109,800 
IDE aA Kes La yacinca nro oC UoouM De ruBOnoneoo00ank0 362 240, 166 330 253, 200 
Fruits and vegetables. ............:cceeeeerceeseeeeee 108 38, 464 97 40, 400 
Grains and seedS............--+-+¢ SS A AA ea it 77 386, 492 69 524, 400 
Livestock and livestock products.............++++e00 334 204,019 255 225, 900 
Weesand poultuysmecerese scr eeece mete telt etree 133 43,494 121 49, 800 
[Eo GN esa on condongaceae onan comaaEeaudeuSasene In 8 3,968 7 3,900 
Ui Dol oct wacincyo mem PbS DeOUeE UO MAST EDS Sea OnS on Od 3 2,017 7 1,400 
Woo lise, cocditeme: tctan ores ec usire eaRee tater ices 10 1,491 4 1,700 
Dr eee eRe. rarer stevens cteaca eois isla ovstaysisteetean stele ereterorsters 16 735 11 800 
HOLES e DLOCUCES Mate aeleeieie seinie = ceeielale eretatevebetel etaremopnleterete 37 3,054 23 2,400 
WHR CSIEMAcIES ne coon coubCongedour daasuscn soGa0doonone 68 4,602 18 5,900 
Merchandising): -..,cccae acres eats aoyotaeiiec cial 1,456 423,302 1,373 462,200 
IeKore ler aye hrc ioetoiblnicon pen aaenre dcisenwind otoddandsoGE 813 114,605 733 124, 300 
Clothing and home furnishings..............--.+++.6-5 525 13,411 462 15,400 
Hardware thes Pope oe Se ee ete latnterteie s 786 32,088 726 33,000 
Petroleum products and auto accessories...........+.- 670 71,972 656 79,800 
Feed, fertilizer and spray material.................+.. 1,005 131, 859 939 141, 800 
Machinery and equipment...............6cceseeeeeeee 272 19,344 289 25,000 
Building material.2. 9. seeetae ee ase ene. se cmerien oe 516 24,510 317 22,400 
Miscellaneous craves <ncyereovcsi rere veyorederecarstetensrcnonar ty oversvarnvave ‘sloraievayers 558 15,513 562 20,500 
BOCAS once as Gas ak eee a ere iecer ers 2,008 1,351,804 2,109 1,572,000 


—— ae 


1 Duplication exists as some associations market more than one product. 


Section 5.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics relating to interprovincial freight movements are difficult to collect since 
there are no controls over, or barriers to, such trade. Interprovincial freight traffic statistics 
are available for loadings and unloadings of goods carried by rail, water, motor transport 
and pipeline. 

Details of railway freight movement are confined to tons loaded and unloaded by 
province and contain a certain amount of import and export of goods shipped by water. 
The figures given in Table 29, however, do not give a precise measure of total interprovincial 
freight movement by rail; they indicate only the net interprovincial movement of railway 
freight, which is but one aspect of that trade. For water-borne traffic, Table 30 shows 
tonnages of all cargoes unloaded at Canadian ports in both interprovincial and intraprovin- 
cial trade, by province of origin. Interprovincial and international traffic carried by 
Canadian registered trucks is shown in Table 31. Pipeline statistics are given in the 
Transportation Chapter, pp. 823-825. 


* Revised in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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29.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Province, 1963 and 1964 
(Class I and II railways operating in Canada) 


es 
eo w.wssS—S—SsSsSsses—eeowoaon#jo0). sss 


Received 
Loaded from U.S.A. Totals Carried 
f Rail Connections 
Province 

1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland.......... 1,549, 526 1,625, 333 _ — 1,549,526 1,625,333 
Prince Edward Island. . 357,975 377,997 — — 357,975 377,997 
INGV ST SCOUN ssn ccc cc 11,354, 802 11,498,836 —_ _— 11,354, 802 11,498, 836 
New Brunswick........ 8,966,593 4,607,028 206, 593 191, 816 4,173,186 4,798,844 
Omnebeeceritremtac sche 41,688, 845 51, 787, 588 2,618, 629 2,574,598 44,307,474 54,362,186 
Ontario .n siees eta. 39, 387, 294 46, 409, 518 17, 848, 527 19, 422,652 57,235, 821 65, 832,170 
Manttobat s, ia5.4..-...- 7,290,910 7,702,602 347, 887 395, 604 7,638,797 8,098, 206 
Saskatchewan.......... 16,173,480 19, 240, 440 190, 299 179,375 16,363,779 19,419, 815 
Alberta deiceresrsst coca. 12,427,165 16,303,561 190,035 216, 241 12,617,200 16,519, 802 
British Columbia....... 13,563,991 14,516,098 1,177,333 1,287,278 14,741,324 15, 803,376 
Totals. semit\etesicns 147,760,581 | 174,069,001 22,579,303 24,267,564 || 170,339,884 | 198,336,565 

Delivered to 
Unloaded U.S.A. Totals Terminated 
Rail Connections 

1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland.......... 1,776,597 1,920,072 — — 1,776,597 1,920,072 
Prince Edward Island. . 454,476 602, 872 — — 454,476 602, 872 
WovaiScotin...c....2... 9,972,934 10,405,389 — — 9,972,934 10, 405, 389 
New Brunswick........ 4,134,076 5,087,214 392, 424 446 , 756 4,526,500 5,533,970 
Qtiebeot Ah. BOS. 40,945,080 51, 829, 735 5,099,181 5,033,373 46,044,161 56, 863, 108 
Ontavioe ioe ete ene 48,515,141 56,491,138 20,817,798 23, 293, 131 69, 332,939 79,784, 269 
WANIGODA: 06.25 deeds cos. 6, 220,394 6, 871, 866 881, 284 974,315 7,101,678 7,846,181 
Saskatchewan.......... 4,370,127 3,794,952 1,846,773 1,837,355 6,216,900 5, 632,307 
Alberta faeces + desc 6,510,785 7,016,752 37,623 90, 493 6,548,408 7,107,245 
British Columbia....... 15, 654,097 18,709,794 2,096, 300 2,305, 254 17,750,397 21,015,048 
Motalsss:. Kyeets- i 138,553,657 | 162,729,784 31,171, 333 33,980,677 || 169,724,990 | 196,710,461 
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30.—Tonnage of Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports in Interprovincial Trade, 
by Province, 1963 and 1964 


Province of Loading 
Year and 
Province of Canada 
Unloading 
tons 
947,9607| 13,538 | 892,395 92,430 185,419 7,695 — 3,315 || 2,142,752 
29 _ 147, 656 74,691 34, 814 7,212 —_— _ 264, 402 
868, 848 18,986 184,162 279,938 219,405 218,129 _ 922 || 1,790,390 
3,787 35,368 590,995 171,784 303 , 364 13,658 —_ 1,618 | 1,120,574 
183,512 21,301 {1,619,528 295,305 | 4,833,839") 7,028,171 | 12,057 14,078 14,007, 791° 
25,129 _— 228,082 _ 2,071,336 {10,314,511 2,817 —_— 12,641,875 
— —_ — _ 14 — — 145 159 
706 —- 1,191 — 39,559 _ 1,427 114,108,930 114,151,813 
2,029,971] 89,193 |3,664,009 | 914,148 | 7,687, 7507/17,589,376 | 16,301 |14,129,008 46,119,756" 
1964 
IN Glog. seiitoek 827,652 | 12,152 | 985,287 | 102,972 179, 626 15,234 = 5,585 || 2,128,508 
PAB ceee east 859 _ 212,290 123,515 2,923 7,658 —_ — 347, 245 
IN: Siew cheers 755,272 | 33,055 | 269,950 | 370,700 382,709 217,677 — 1,959 || 2,031,322 
NEB invents 5,075 29,697 620,013 235, 868 270,549 20,900 — 3,531 |} 1,185,633 
Que@ncccs.uerr 280, 997 30,827 {1,231,270 416,593 | 5,583,160 | 9,661,325 8,391 18,234 1117, 230, 797 
Ontsvesee vas 13, 469 _ 415,659 _ 1,978,738 |11, 458, 181 4,266 —_ 13,870,313 
Manirnescaact — — — — 1,74 11 424 82 257 
B.C. and 
N.W.T. 12,592 — — = 32,744 — 3,118 |15,020,254 115,068,708 
Totals, 1964. ..|1,895,916 | 105,731 |3,734,469 |1,249,648 | 8,432,189 |21,380,986 | 16,199 |15, 049,645 [51,864,783 


31.—Inter provincial and International Traffic by Canadian Registered Trucks, 
1962 and 1963 


To—|Atlantic Yukon 


Year and Province Prov- ue. Ont. Man. | Sask Alta. | B.C. and Unter Total 
or Territory inces INGWeors eo ee 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1962 
From— 

Atlantic Provinces..... _— 63 17 _ _ - — = 
Quebées 2s bocatcceee ee 69 _ 1,036 35 80 _ — 
Ontariowiesecccees ueee 27} 1,120 — 164 25 120 18 ~— 
Manitoba s. stcecce's listen — 36 250 — 264 126 5 — 
Saskatchewan......... _ 2 6 324 _ 91 8 _— 
Alberta ss .ccseusrces ce _ 82 62 110 193 _ 331 42 
British Columbia...... — 6 33 6 15 268 — 107 
Yukon and Northwest 

Merritories .tccesecs = _ —_ — _ _ 6 30 — 
United States.......... 37 195 676 19 10 34 127 _ 

Totals, 1962..... 133 | 1,504 | 2,080 658 507 125 519 149 
1963 
From— 

Atlantic Provinces..... — 49 _— _ _ _ = 
Quebec a aemeeetanssteat 86 — 1,121 40 _ 46 7 — 
Ontarioves ree scree 8} 1,196 — 126 20 95 11 — 
Manitoba.) 0 seas . —_ 38 198 —_ 204 122 Ui _ 
Saskatchewan......... _— 4 4 291 _ 79 3 _ 
MAND EM Gaoe cctetattie teterertets _ 62 64 87 193 _— 453 48 
British Columbia...... 1 14 45 10 31 377 — 89 
Yukon and Northwest 

Territories........... _ —_ _ — — 6 28 _ 
United States.......... 31 358 568 20 12 17 88 — 

Totals, 1963..... 126) 1,721 | 2,005 574 460 742 597 137 | 1,402 
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PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL 
OF DOMESTIC TRADE 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Marketing of Farm Products 


Subsection 1.—Controi of the Grain Trade 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada which, since 1912, has administered the provisions of 
the Canada Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board which operates under the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, 1935. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada.*—The Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners was established in 1912 under the authority of the Canada Grain Act, 1912 (RSC 
1952, cc. 25 and 308 and amendments). It is a quasi-judicial and administrative body of 
three—a chief commissioner and two commissioners—reporting to the Minister of 
Agriculture. 


The Canada Grain Act has been called the Magna Charta of the Canadian grain 
trade or, more particularly, of the Canadian farmer, and the Board’s chief duties are to 
ensure that the rights conferred on the different parties by the provisions of the Act are 
properly protected. Transportation of grain is restricted except from or to licensed ele- 
vators, and restriction is placed on the use of established grade names. The Act does not 
provide for any control or supervision of grain exchanges and the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has no power or duties in the matter of grain prices. 


The Board manages and operates, under semi-public terminal licences, the Canadian 
Government elevators situated at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, Sask., Lethbridge, Edmonton 
and Calgary, Alta., and Prince Rupert, B.C. The Executive Offices of the Board and other 
principal offices are situated at Winnipeg, Man., but branch offices are maintained at 
numerous points from Montreal in the east to Victoria in the west. Total personnel is 
approximately 1,100, including elevator staff. 


On a fee basis, the Board provides official inspection, grading and weighing of grain, 
and registration of warehouse receipts. All operators of elevators in Western Canada 
and of elevators in Eastern Canada that handle western-grown grain for export, as well 
as all parties operating as grain commission merchants, track buyers of grain, or as 
grain dealers, are required to be licensed by the Board annually and to file security by bond 
or otherwise as a guarantee for the performance of all obligations imposed upon them by the 
Canada Grain Act or by the regulations of the Board. 

To protect the rights of the different parties, the Board has jurisdiction to inquire 
into and is empowered to give direction regarding any matter relating to the grading or 
weighing of grain; deductions made from grain for dockage; shortages on delivery of grain 
into or out of elevators; unfair or discriminatory operation of any elevator; refusal or neglect 
of any person to comply with any provision of the Canada Grain Act; and any other matter 
arising out of the performance of the duties of the Board. 

In the Prairie Provinces the Board maintains four assistant commissioners—one in 
Alberta, two in Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba. ‘These assistant commissioners 
investigate complaints of producers and inspect periodically the country elevators in their 
respective provinces; all elevators with their equipment and stocks of grain are subject at 
any time to inspection by officials of the Board. 

The Board sets up, annually, Committees on Grain Standards and also appoints 
Grain Appeal Tribunals to give final decisions in cases where appeals are made against 
the grading of grain by the Board’s inspection officials. To assist in maintaining the 
uniform quality of the top grades of Red Spring wheat handled through terminal ele- 
vators, the Canada Grain Act provides that wheat of these grades shall be stored with 
grain of like grade only. 


* Prepared by W. J. MacLeod, Secretary of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Winnipeg, Man. 
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The Grain Research Laboratory, located at-*Winnipeg, is the main centre of research on 
the chemistry of Canadian grains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service 
required to help maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. 
The Laboratory collects and tests samples of various crops to obtain information on the 
current quality of all grains shipped during the crop year. Fundamental research is also 
undertaken; the program is directed toward better understanding of what constitutes 
quality in cereal grains and toward improvement in the methods of assessing quality. 


In addition to its duties under the Canada Grain Act, certain other duties are per- 
formed by the Board. Under the provisions of the Inland Water Freight Rates Act (RSC 
1952, c. 153), the Board maintains records of rates for the carriage of grain from Fort 
William or Port Arthur, Ont., by lake or river navigation and is empowered to prescribe 
maximum rates for such carriage. Under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 213 as amended), the Board collects from licensees under the Canada 
Grain Act 1 p.c. of the purchase price of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax and rapeseed pur- 
chased by such licensees. 


The Canadian Wheat Board.*—The Canadian Wheat Board was established under 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act of 1935 for the purpose of “the marketing in an orderly 
manner, in interprovincial and export trade, of grain grown in Canada” and now operates 
under RSC 1952, c. 44. as amended. The Board accomplishes its objective through regula- 
tion and agreement. It owns no grain handling facilities but, by entering into agreements 
with the owners of these facilities, it attempts to bring about an orderly flow of grain 
through each of the steps involved in merchandising the grain from the producer to the 
domestic or overseas buyer. 


In the selling of wheat, the Board utilizes the services of shippers and exporters. In 
its sales operations, the Board endeavours to meet the wishes of overseas buyers and, on 
occasion, enters into direct contracts. When an exporter completes an export sale, in his 
capacity as an agent of the Board, he is responsible for the transaction; he completes the 
transaction with the buyer and settles with the Board for the purchase of the wheat from 
the Board. 


When the commercial storage facilities are inadequate to handle all the grain pro- 
duced, it is necessary for the Board to regulate the flow of grain from the producer to these 
forward positions. The first step is accomplished by the use of producer’s delivery permits 
issued annually by The Canadian Wheat Board. Every delivery of grain made to country 
elevators by a producer is entered in his permit book. By regulating the amount of grain 
delivered by the producer to the country elevator by the use of a quota system and, by 
apportioning shipping orders to country elevators according to the needs created by sales 
commitments, the Wheat Board regulates the amount of grain coming into the marketing 
channel. 


The next step is the handling of the grain by the country elevator. The maximum 
charges for the handling and storing of the grain are set by the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, but the actual charges are subject to negotiation between the elevator companies 
and the Wheat Board. 


The third step in the marketing process—transporting the grain from the country 
elevators to large terminal elevators in Eastern Canada, Churchill or on the West Coast— 
is carried out by the railways. The Wheat Board determines the kinds and grades of grain 
that are required at the different terminal destinations to meet its sales commitments and 
informs the elevator companies and the railways of these needs. The maximum tariffs are 
set by an agreement between the railways and the Government of Canada. 


The fourth major step—storing and handling of the grain at terminal elevators— 
is done in privately or co-operatively owned elevators. Maximum charges are established 
for this service by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


* Revised by R. L. Kristjanson, Executive Assistant, The Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Subsection 2.—Controls Over Farm Products Other Than Grain* 


The Government of Canada and provincial governments have, through legislation and 
in other ways, given marketing aids such as those related to research, education, information, 
inspection, grading and many other service measures of this type, designed to assist in 
making adjustments in marketing within agriculture and between agriculture and the 
remainder of the economy. Closely related is regulatory action designed to protect the 
consumer. 


Producers have been concerned about another type of market control, namely that 
which will give either their organizations or a government agency influence over the price 
received. In a highly specialized commercial agriculture such as Canada now has, the 
producer is dependent on the price of his product for his livelihood. Canadian farmers 
have long attempted to obtain some measure of market control through voluntary organi- 
zations, mainly marketing co-operatives. All provinces have made provision for the 
incorporation of such co-operatives and most, if not all, have provided other assistance to 
them. In the federal field, the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act encour- 
ages marketing under a co-operative plan. 


Other legislation provides for legal control over the marketing of agricultural products, 
either by a producers’ board or a government agency. Legislation of this type includes 
that pertaining to milk control boards and to marketing boards, both discussed below. 
Measures pertaining to grain marketing have been reviewed in Subsection 1, pp. 885-886, 
and the Agricultural Stabilization Act, which provides price support for certain key products 
is discussed in the Agriculture Chapter, pp. 461-462. 


Product Controls.—The federal and provincial departments of agriculture co- 
operate in establishing and enforcing grades of quality standards for various foods. Some 
control over size and type of containers used for distribution of agricultural products 
is exercised by the Canada Department of Agriculture and the Department of Trade and 
Commerce enforces regulations pertaining to weights and measures (see p. 894). 


Controls related to health and sanitation in food handling are developed and enforced 
at all three levels of government—municipal, provincial and federal. Examples of provin- 
cial and municipal action include laws pertaining to the pasteurization of milk, inspection 
of slaughterhouses and sanitary standards in restaurants. At the federal level, inspection 
by the Health of Animals Branch of the Department of Agriculture of all meat carcasses 
that enter into interprovincial trade is required. The Food and Drug Directorate of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare has wide control over the composition of foods 
sold and over misleading advertising of foods and drugs. 


Marketing Controls.—The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act.—In the 
late 1930’s, the Federal Government decided to assist orderly marketing by encouraging the 
establishment of pools which would give to the producer the maximum sales return for his 
product, less a maximum margin for handling expenses agreed upon in advance. Thus, the 
Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act and the Wheat Co-operative Marketing 
Act were passed in 1939. The latter was used in one year only but the Agricultural Prod- 
ucts Co-operative Marketing Act, which covers the marketing of all agricultural products 
except wheat, has continuously served agricultural producers since 1939. 


The purpose of this Act is to aid farmers in pooling the returns from sale of their 
products by guaranteeing initial payments and thus assisting in the orderly marketing of 
the product. The Government may undertake to guarantee a certain minimum initial 
payment to the producer at the time of delivery of the product, including a margin for 
handling; sales returns are made to the producer on a co-operative plan. The guaranteed 
initial payment may be up to a maximum of 80 p.c. of the average price paid to producers 
for the previous three years, the exact percentage to be recommended by the Minister of 
Agriculture who enters into an agreement with the selling agency for the product. 


* Prepared in the Economics Branch of the Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Agreements have been made under this Act pertaining to a wide variety of agricultural 
products. In 1963 the only agreement made was with respect to apples for processing. 


Milk Control Legislation—Most of the provinces enacted milk control legislation 
before 1940. Many of them finance these milk-control agencies out of public funds, others 
finance through the collection of licence fees and assessments from those engaged in the 
fluid milk industry, and some combine the two methods. Most milk-control agencies have 
authority to carry out some system of licensing which provides for the revocation of such 
licences if those engaged in the fluid milk business do not conform with the orders of the 
milk control board. 


In all provinces with such boards, the milk control board sets the minimum price 
which distributors in specified markets may pay producers for Class I milk, that is, milk 
actually sold for fluid consumption, In Ontario and British Columbia, this minimum price 
is based on formulas. Most provinces also set either minimum or fixed wholesale and retail 
prices for fluid milk. The wholesale and retail prices are fixed in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan; minimum prices are established in New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Alberta. However, maximum but not minimum prices are set in Manitoba and no 
control is exercised over milk prices at the wholesale and retail levels in Ontario and British 
Columbia; in these three provinces some degree of price competition between store and 
home delivery sales has developed. 


The powers given to or requirements made by milk control boards include: (1) authority 
to inquire into all matters pertaining to the fluid milk industry, to define market areas, to 
arbitrate disputes, to examine the books and records of those engaged in the industry, to 
issue and revoke licences, and to establish a price for milk, and (2) authority to require 
a bond from distributors, periodic reports from distributors, payments to be made to 
producers by a certain date each month, distributors to give statements to suppliers, dis- 
tributors to give notice before ceasing to accept milk from any producer, producers to 
give notice before ceasing to deliver milk to any distributor, and the prohibition of dis- 
tributors requiring capital investment from producers. 


Thus, fluid milk controls are not only widespread but also numerous. They are 
generally considered to be administered in the public interest as well as in the interest of 
those who have regular opportunities to appear before the boards in connection with 
requests for price changes. 


Producer Marketing Boards.—During the 1930’s strong support developed for legisla- 
tion whereby agricultural producers could exercise legal authority under certain conditions 
to control the marketing of their produce. The Natural Products Marketing Act of 1934 
attempted to provide this power at the federal level but proved ultra vires. The Natural 
Products Marketing (British Columbia) Act 1936 was intra vires of provincial government 
powers and provided the model from which marketing board legislation has evolved in 
all ten provinces. 


While marketing board legislation has been revised from time to time on the basis of 
experience and there are variations in detail from province to province, the same basic 
powers are given to producers in all provinces. These powers include authority for a duly 
constituted producer board to control the marketing of 100 p.c. of a specified commodity 
produced in a designated area. A producers’ board, in at least some provinces, may set 
production quotas for each farmer. One producers’ board may control the marketing of 
several related commodities and the designated area may be either the whole or part of a 
province. A producer vote is usually required to establish a producer marketing board 
whose powers are delegated either by a provincial marketing board, which has certain 
supervisory authority, or by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The powers of a producers’ board provided by provincial legislation are necessarily 
limited to intraprovincial trade. Under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, the 
Federal Government may delegate to a marketing board with respect to interprovincial 
and export trade similar powers to those obtained with respect to intraprovincial trade 
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under provincial authority. This Act also gives the Governor in Council the right to 
authorize a provincial marketing board to impose and collect levies from persons engaged 
in the production and marketing of commodities controlled by it for the purposes of the 
board, the creation of reserves and equalization of returns. 


In mid-1965 there were 80 such marketing boards organized in Canada, 49 of which 
were in the Province of Quebec and 16 in Ontario; each of the other provinces with the 
exception of Newfoundland had one or more boards. It is estimated that about one seventh 
of the 1963 farm cash income was received from sales made under the control of provincial 
marketing board plans, including the following commodities: hogs, certain dairy products, 
poultry, wool, tobacco, wheat, soybeans, sugar beets, potatoes, other vegetables, fruits, 
seed corn, white beans, honey, maple products and pulpwood. As at Oct. 31, 1964, 
46 of these provincial boards had received an extension of powers for purposes of inter- 
provincial and export trade from the Federal Government. Seven boards had received 
authority with regard to seven commodities to collect levies in excess of administrative 
expenses. 


Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining free 
and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, 
distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. To this end, the legislation 
seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade that serve to prevent the nation’s 
economic resources from being most effectively used for the advantage of all citizens. 


By amendments that came into force on Aug. 10, 1960 (SC 1960, c. 45), all the 
provisions of the anti-combines legislation which previously had been divided between 
the Combines Investigation Act (RSC 1952, c. 314) and the Criminal Code were amended 
and consolidated in the Act. The substantive provisions now are contained in Sects. 2, 
32, 33, 383A, 33B, 33C and 34 of the Combines Investigation Act. The Act was enacted 
in 1923 and was amended extensively in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951 and 1952 as well 
as in 1960. 


Sect. 32, generally speaking, forbids in Subsect. (1) combinations that prevent or lessen 
“unduly” competition in the production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, 
rental, transportation or supply of an article of trade or commerce or in the price of insur- 
ance. Subsect. (1) derives from Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code which was enacted originally 
in 1889. Although Subsect. (2) provides that no person shall be convicted for participation 
in an arrangement relating only to such matters as the exchange of statistics or the defining 
of product standards, etc., Subsect. (3) provides that Subsect. (2) does not apply if the 
arrangement has lessened or is likely to lessen competition unduly in respect of prices, 
quantity or quality of production, markets or customers or channels of distribution, or 
if the arrangement “‘has restricted or is likely to restrict any person from entering into 
or expanding a business in a trade or industry”. Subsect. (4) provides that, subject to 
Subsect. (5), no person shall be convicted for participation in an arrangement which relates 
only to the export trade. Subsect. (5) provides that Subsect. (4) does not apply if the 
arrangement has had or is likely to have harmful effects on the volume of export trade or 
on the businesses of Canadian competitors or on domestic consumers. 


Sects. 2 and 33 make it an offence to participate in a merger that has or is likely to 
have the effect of lessening competition to the detriment or against the interest of the 
public. These Sections also make it an offence to participate in a monopoly that has been 
operated or is likely to be operated to the detriment or against the interest of the public. 


Sect. 33A deals with what are commonly called “price discrimination” and “predatory 
price cutting”. It provides that a supplier may not make a practice of discriminating 
among those of his trade customers who come into competition with one another by giving 
one a preferred price which is not available to another if the second is willing to buy in 


* Revised by D. H. W. Henry, Director of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation Act, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Ottawa. 
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like quantities and qualities as the first; it also forbids a supplier from selling at prices lower 
in one locality than in another, or unreasonably low anywhere, if the effect or tendency of 
such policy is to lessen competition substantially or eliminate competitors or the policy is 
designed to have such effect. 


Sect. 33B provides that where a supplier grants advertising or display allowances to 
competing trade customers he must grant them in proportion to the purchases of such 
customers; any service he exacts in return must be such that his different types of customers 
are able to perform; and if such customers are required to incur expenses to earn such 
allowances, such expenses also must be proportionate to their purchases. 


Sect. 33C makes it an offence for any person, for the purpose of promoting the sale or 
use of an article, to make any materially misleading representation to the public concerning 
the price at which such or like articles have been, will be or are ordinarily sold. 


Sect. 34 prohibits a supplier of goods from prescribing the prices at which they are to 
be resold by wholesalers or retailers or from cutting off supplies to a merchant because 
of the merchant’s failure or refusal to abide by such prices, i.e., the practice of “resale 
price maintenance’’. The Section also provides that it shall not be inferred that a person 
practised resale price maintenance simply because he refused or counselled the refusal 
of supplies to a merchant if there were reasonable cause to believe and the supplier did 
believe that the merchant was making a practice of using articles of such supplier as ‘“‘loss- 
leaders” or as bait advertising or was making a practice of engaging in misleading adver- 
tising in respect of such articles or of not providing services that purchasers of such articles 
might reasonably expect. 


The Act provides for a director who is responsible for investigating combines and other 
restrictive practices, and a commission (the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission) 
which is responsible for appraising the evidence submitted to it by the Director and the 
parties under investigation, and for making a report to the Minister. When there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that a forbidden practice is engaged in, the Director may 
obtain from the Commission authorization to examine witnesses, search premises, or re- 
quire written returns. After examining all the information available, if the Director 
believes that it proves the existence of a forbidden practice, he submits a statement of the 
evidence to the Commission and to the parties believed to be responsible for the practice. 
The Commission then sets a time and place at which it hears argument on behalf of the 
Director in support of his statement, and hears argument and receives evidence on behalf 
of any persons against whom allegations have been made in the statement. Following this 
hearing, the Commission prepares and submits a report to the Minister, ordinarily required 
to be published within thirty days. 


The Act also provides for general inquiries into restraints of trade which, while not 
forbidden or punishable, may affect the public interest. It further provides in Sect. 31 
that the courts, including the Exchequer Court of Canada, in addition to imposing punish- 
ment for a contravention of the legislation, may make an order restraining persons from 
embarking on, continuing or repeating a contravention or directing the dissolution of a 
merger or monopoly as the case may be. Application also may be made to the courts for 
such an order in lieu of prosecuting and convicting for a contravention of the legislation. 
By virtue of the 1960 amendments, prosecutions for offences against the substantive pro- 
visions of the legislation (other than Sect. 33C which is punishable only on summary 
conviction) may be taken either in the provincial courts or with the consent of the accused 
in the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


In the years 1962-64, the following reports of inquiries under the legislation were 
published :— 
(1) Distribution and Sale of Automotive Oils, Greases, Anti-Freeze, Additives, Tires, Bat- 
teries, Accessories and Related Products. 


(2) aE? Distribution and Sale of Paperboard Shipping Containers and Related 
roducts. 


(3) The Acquisition of the Common Shares of Hendershot Paper Products Limited by Cana- 
dian International Paper Company. 
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(4) The Acquisition by Bathurst Power & Paper Company Limited of Wilson Boxes, Limited. 

(5) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Evaporated Milk and Related Products. 

(6) Distribution and Sale of Electric Appliances, Electric Shavers and Accessory Products 
(Sunbeam Corporation (Canada) Limited). 

(7) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Drugs. 


(8) Alleged Combine in the Matter of a Call for Tenders by the Town of Duvernay for the 
Construction of Sewers and Water Mains. 


(9) Sale of Plumbing and Heating Supplies and Related Products in the City of Montreal 
and Elsewhere in the Province of Quebec. 


(10) Production, Distribution and Supply of Newspapers in the Sudbury—Copper Cliff Area. 
(11) Distribution, Supply and Sale of Plumbing Supplies and Related Products (Alberta). 
(12) Road Surfacing in Ontario. 

(13) Ottawa Milk Pricing, November 1961. 

(14) Pricing Practices in the Pencil Industry. 


These reports and copies of the annual reports under the Act may be obtained from the 
Queen’s Printer or the office of the Director of Investigation and Research, Combines 
Investigation Act, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canada is controlled by provincial and terri- 
torial government liquor control authorities. Alcoholic beverages are sold directly by most 
of these liquor control authorities to the consumer or to licensees for resale. However, in 
some provinces beer and wine are sold directly by breweries and wineries to consumers or 
to licensees for resale. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, provincial government 
liquor control authorities operated 1,070 retail stores. 


Table 1 shows revenue from administration of liquor control by provincial and terri- 
torial governments. Details are given in DBS report, The Control and Sale of Alcoholic 
Beverages in Canada (Catalogue No. 63-202). 


1.—Provincial Revenue from Administration of Liquor Control, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1963 and 1964 


Nore.—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincial and territorial governments as well as 
revenue of the liquor authorities, but exclude revenue resulting from a general retail sales tax on alcoholic beverages 
levied by eight provinces. 


1963 1964 
Sales Tax, ae Tax, 
Province or Territory Licences icences 
Net Tasome| and | Total [NetTacome| “and | Total 
Permits, Permits, 
and Other and Other 
$000 $'000 $7000 $'006 $7000 $'000 
INewiodndland-sectecesccsret eee oe es 2,604 2,416 5,020 2,783 2,634 5,417 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1,415 478 1,893 1,498 515 2,013 
INGVARSCObHI Nore 4 onic cine ccl'scncie 12,787 364 13,151 13,066 379 13, 445 
ING WAMU WOK nat tach. cloanoce cles 9,642 244 9, 886 10,099 318 10,417 
Ousbetin me Memeo eke sions csc n ee eleie.s 43 , 269 19,178 62,447 45,600 20,036 65, 636 
Onlarion Memtieciarins cot ence on 63,177 26,645 89, 822 70,748 27,631 98,379 
MEST A Melitta ot lee tie vs eialels 12,391 Sylde 15,568 133238: 3,440 16,673 
SASK ALCHE WAM iciaet’, tas fis lecadei shee 14,406 290 14,696 15,711 391 16,102 
AMD PEL Ee teens << cD cee On eas 24,535 1,533 26,068 25, 807 1,628 27,485 
(Britis ColamDia ane secbc acum ests 30,911 571 31, 482 32,514 606 33,120 
WaKOMed CPmGGlye tee .c «55 scence » s/s 921 110 1,031 915 113 1,028 
Northwest Territories.............. 758 78 836 903 82 985 
WaNaGaAw. tocesn amen ees 216,816 55,084 271,900 232877 | 57,773 290,650 


1 After provision for depreciation on fixed assets and capital expenditure met out of operating income; includes 
commission on general sales tax collections. 


Specified revenue of the Federal Government from alcoholic beverages comprising 
excise duties, excise taxes, customs duties and certain fees and licences in that connection 
is shown in Table 2. 
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2.—Specified Revenue of the Federal Government from Alcoholic Beverages, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960-64 


Nots.—Figures exclude revenue from the general sales tax which is not available by commodities. 


Nature of Levy 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

$7000 $'000 $000 $'000 $'000 
On Spirit i565 occ re ccteitenes sea ees as 132, 240 139,823 143, 616 152,907 155,545 
FIXCISOLAUGY) finns cesiitccte een ee 102,354 108 , 502 113,689 122,021 129,399 
Dicenctess . Mio..cs cece eeaecs chan 7 8 8 8 9 
Importidutyssweccdaceecsuiieienes 29,879 31,313 29,919 30, 8781 26,137 
On Beer. csckc ee cae canes oontesien 90,873 91,165 93,257 98,354 103,116 
OXcis@(dutyia. vaseieeniete aance sabes 90,704 90,971 93,051 98,097 102,914 
Beer licences..........seceeceecees 3 3 3 3 3 
Import: duty sscccscscnscns ieee ess 166 191 203 2541 199 
On Wine esis codes cree. 4,686 4,920 5,223 6,417 5,504 
Excise taxes....... aa talsictes a atietetor 3,026 3,224 3,350 3,727 3,814 
Import duty. 72% sesuteccier ccs asec 1,660 1,696 1,873 2,690! 1,690 
Totals2y. sic boscte de teeees 227,799 235,908 242,096 257,678 264,165 


1 Includes an import surcharge of 15 p.c. ad valorem effective from June 25, 1962 to Feb. 20, 1963, when it was 
reduced to 10 p.c. ad valorem. The import surcharge was removed entirely as of Apr. 1, 1963. 2 Drawbacks 
and refunds of duties and taxes have not been deducted. 


Table 3 shows the value of sales of alcoholic beverages in 1962-64 but it should be 
noted that these figures do not always represent the final retail selling price of alcoholic 
beverages to the consumer because, when sold to licensees, only the selling price to licensees 
is known. 


3.— Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-64 


Spirits Wines 
Province or Territory | ——————— 

1962 1963 1964 1962 1963 1964 

$000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $'000 
Newioundland)).......s sce: seswons 5,911 6,353 6,683 571 620 635 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2,763 2,828 2,939 266 308 345 
INOVA SCOUA- tcc deo cee oe. 16,923 17,668 18, 483 2,771 2,996 2,902 
New: Brunswicks. cs. ome anne eee 12,379 12,733 13,094 2,380 2,579 2,764 
Quebec: auc cet ne eee aaclt 95,406 103,479 109,084 17,642 19,676 21,259 
MGATIO.. 55 cyscscerarareig oxovacaserabie's, sesace ores 170,302 185, 461 203,356 21,909 23 , 696 26, 287 
Manitoba. oii as ceencecatioe nseanoce 22,500 23,355 24, 434 2,832 3,089 3, 282 
Saskatchewan jor.cces ces scaeeesiacic 18,154 18,986 20, 855 2,915 3,120 3,350 
Albertaiican. cctomeccen Cee ene 37,011 39,023 40,907 3,911 4,532 5,064 
British Colambia--.4-h eee 53, 890 56,929 59,595 5,951 7,020 7,903 
Wukon werttory ere aacc cece 1,020 1,099 1,032 123 131 169 
Northwest Territories.............. 792 847 987 84 101 121 
Canada socccsncsesacdeucee 437,051 468,761 501,449 61,355 67,868 74,081 

=————eeeeeeeeEeeleeeeeSESESEeee eee 
Beer Totals 

1962 1963 1964 1962 1963 1964 
$7000 $7000 $000 $'000 $’000 $'000 
Newfoundland aa.eo rics + <-enasece 11,547 12,652 13,464 18,029 19,625 20,782 
Prince Edward sland o.erscin ees: 1,615 1,663 1,832 4,644 4,799 5,116 
Nova Scotia. Mi leve slels e's sie siovetotefesalecerelete 16,248 16,574 17,815 35,942 37, 238 39,200 
New. Brunswitkeses. coco nee 11,127 11,322 12,540 25, 886 26,634 28,398 
Quebec BOOST TOCODS aPC Ceeee 107,936 115,134 118, 842 220,984 238 , 289 249,185 
Ontario bsteleisiaielaieie' stole asic seis opepeusiatere eo 179,388 184,806 191,540 271,599 393 , 963 421,183 
Manitobaacrec sor eccnete tore ne 30,065 30,449 32,626 55,397 56, 893 60,342 
Saskatchewanis: sqanccuissoncceeosscn 24,177 24,454 26,166 45, 246 46, 560 50,371 
Alberta......... ERetee eon ee 34,877 36, 673 36, 641 75,799 80, 228 82,612 
British Columbia wen alvareie aieeeiiote Tete 43,172 45,643 49,625 103,013 109,592 117,123 
Yukon Rernitonyauesnen coosener tere 1,146 1,208 1,189 2,289 2,438 2,390 
Northwest Territories.............. 889 926 1,039 1,765 1,874 2,147 
Canada tte 462,187 481,504 503,319 960,593 | 1,018,133 | 1,078,849 


EE 
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Section 4.—Miscellaneous Aids or Controls 


The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Board was established by the 
National Energy Board Act, 1959 (SC 1959, c. 46) for the broad purpose of assuring the 
best use of energy resources in Canada. The Board is responsible for the regulation in the 
public interest of the construction and operation of oil and gas pipelines subject to the juris- 
diction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged for transmission by such pipelines, 
the export and import of gas, the export of electric power and the construction of those lines 
over which such power is exported. The Board is also required to study and keep under 
review all matters relating to energy within the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada 
and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary or advisable in the public interest 
with regard to such matters. The Act also authorizes the extension of the export and im- 
port provisions to oil upon proclamation by the Governor in Council. The Board, which 
reports to the Minister of Trade and Commerce, consists of a chairman, a vice-chairman and 
three other members. 


During 1964, the work of the Board in fulfilment of its regulatory responsibilities under 
the National Energy Act included the issuing of 574 certificates, licences and orders, com- 
pared with 570 in 1963. The certificates authorized the construction of certain additional 
oil and gas pipeline facilities and international power lines; the licences and orders concerned 
the export of gas and electric power, the import of gas, the export of butanes by pipeline 
and exemption orders, the latter relating to the construction of pipelines or branches or 
extensions not exceeding 25 miles in length. Public hearings were held during 1964 in 
regard to an application for a new international power line and applications for additional 
oil pipeline and gas pipeline facilities. The Board also issued numerous orders relating to 
pipeline safety and carried out field inspections relating to the pressure-testing of gas and 
oil pipelines, gas compressor and oil pumping facilities and other pipeline installations. 


During 1964, the Board continued the preparation of detailed supply and demand fore- 
casts and the development, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, of 
statistical records relating to energy. Progress was made in improving supply and demand 
data for petroleum, natural gas, coal and electricity in co-operation with the Inter-depart- 
mental Advisory Committee on Energy Statistics, the establishment of which was sponsored 
by the Board and the DBS. 


Up-to-date estimates of reserves and producibility for crude oil, natural gas and natural 
gas liquids were maintained, in co-operation with interested provincial agencies and trade 
associations, and a detailed study of gas reserves in British Columbia was completed. 
During the year the Board was involved with a number of other agencies concerned with 
energy supply and demand, such as the Federal-Provincial Working Committee on Long- 
Distance Transmission, the Atlantic Development Board, the Canadian Standards Asso- 
ciation Committee, the Emergency Supply Planning Branch of the Department of Defence 
Production and a number of energy industry advisory committees, and continued liaison 
with international organizations such as the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. 


Trade Standards.—The Standards Branch of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce consolidates under one Director the administration of the Electricity Inspection 
Act, the Gas Inspection Act, the Precious Metals Marking Act, the Weights and Measures 
Act, and the National Trade Mark and True Labelling Act. 


Commodity Standards——On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National Trade 
Mark and True Labelling Act (RSC 1952, c. 191) which provides a framework for the de- 
velopment of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
deception in advertising. In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary and 
compliance with commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use 
the national trade mark. This is exemplified in the National Trade Mark Garment Sizing 
Regulations which were passed on Mar. 16, 1961. In addition, where manufacturers 
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descriptively label any commodity or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid 
public deception. The regulation applying to the labelling of fur garments, for example, 
has been established as a code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 

Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 215), com- 
modities composed of gold, silver, platinum or palladium may be marked with a quality 
mark describing accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used, a trade 
mark registered in Canada or for which application for registration has been made must 
also be applied. Gold-plated or silver-plated articles may also be marked under certain 
conditions outlined in the Act. The inspection staff of the Standards Branch is engaged 
in the examination of advertising matter, in verifying the quality of articles offered for 
sale, and in checking the marks applied. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act (RSC 1952, c. 292) prescribes 
the legal standards of weight and measure for use in Canada; it also requires control of the 
type of all weighing and measuring devices used for commercial purposes and their periodic 
verification and surveillance directed toward the elimination of sales by short weight or 
short measure. During 1964, 772,563 prepackaged articles were checked for weight or 
measure and 504,999 inspections of devices were made. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Branch, under the 
Electricity Inspection Act (RSC 1952, c. 94) and the Gas Inspection Act (RSC 1952, c. 129) 
comprise the testing and stamping of every electricity and gas meter used throughout 
Canada for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of all 
electricity and gas sold. Canada is divided into 20 districts for administration of the two 
Acts and the staff numbers 211. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, 1,345,867 meters 
were tested. In 1963, there were 5,808,101 electricity meters and 1,518,301 gas meters 
registered in Canada. 


Patents.*—Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act (RSC 
1952, c. 203), effective since 1935. Applications for protection relating to patents should 
be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


4.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Applications for patents...............eeeee No. 24,292 24,529 25,447 26, 409 27,057 
Patents granted ee veneer ttrci tee eoe oe 22,021 22,014 21,659 21,225 23, 230 
Granted to Canadians................ ube 1,903 2,036 1,844 1,682 1,763 
Caveats granted oat cn eeiee ce necee ane 3) 291 281 226 256 266 
ASSIOMMONUS terete nacre meetin oY 22,015 22, 587 24,161 24,180 25,313 
He esireceved inetaneenl. ite os anderen $ 1,793,685 | 1,806,279 | 1,858,965 | 1,922,250 | 2,002,271 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year from 
4,522 at the beginning of the century to 23,230 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1964. Roughly, 
68 p.c. of the patents granted resulted from inventions made by residents of the United 
States, 6 p.c. by residents of Britain and other Commonwealth countries and 6 p.c. by 
residents of Canada. Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1948 to date are avail- 
able at a nominal fee. The Canadian Patent Office Record gives a brief digest of each patent. 


Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. The 
Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 1617 to 
date, and of United States patents from 1845 to date, as well as many patents, indexes, 
journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, France, 
Belgium, Austria, Norway, Mexico, Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Japan, 
Egypt, Germany, Ireland, Colombia, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 


* Revised by the Commissioner of Patents, Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 
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Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.*—Copyright protection is 
governed by the Copyright Act (RSC 1952, c. 55) in force since 1924. Protection is 
automatic without any formality. However, a system of voluntary registration is provided. 
Application for registration should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 

The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: “Copyrights 
shall subsist in Canada . . . in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, 
if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or 
subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the additional 
Protocol . . . or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copy- 
right shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of 
the author and a period of fifty years after his death,” 

Canada belongs to the Universal Copyright Convention. This means that the works 
of Canadian authors are protected in the United States without the formality of compulsory 
registration or the obligation of printing in the United States, provided that, from the first 
publication, the work bears in a prominent place the following identification: ©, followed 
by the name of the proprietor and the year of publication. 

Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic films, 
and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically performed. The 
intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copyright protection in 
Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries of the Copyright Union 
and in the United States. Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded 
under the Industrial Design and Union Label Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers 
of such designs and marks are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office. 


5.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Copyrights registered..............s.00005 No §, 513 6,381 6,479 7,279 7,098 
Industrial designs registered............... ce 790 79. 684 8 
Timber marks registered.................+ < — — 1 2 
Assignments registered.................... sé 1,037 1,019 1,213 1,279 1,165 
Fees received, net.......0.cccccececececuce $ 24,614 27,446 28, 634 31,145 31,040 


Trade Marks.{—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the Department of the Secre- 
tary of State, administers the Trade Marks Act (SC 1952-53, c. 49) which covers all legisla- 
tion concerning the registration and use of trade marks and supersedes from July 1, 1954, 
former legislation enacted under the Unfair Competition Act, the Union Label Act and the 
Shop Cards Registration Act. Correspondence relating to an application for registration 
of a trade mark should be addressed to the Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 

Applications are advertised for opposition purposes in the Trade Marks Journal, a 
weekly publication that also gives particulars of every registration of a trade mark and 
every registration of a registered user. The required fee payable on application for registra> 
tion of a trade mark is $25, for advertisement of an application $15 and for registration of a 
person as a registered user of a trade mark, $20. 


* Revised by the Commissioner of Patents, Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 
Tt Revised by the Registrar of Trade Marks, Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 


6.—Trade Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Trade marks registered.............ece0008 No. 3,818 4,524 4,438 4,620 4,905 
Trade mark registrations assigned......... ss 2,541 3,115 3,300 2, 887 8,534 
Trade mark registrations renewed......... ss 1,481 1,748 1,961 2,657 3,105 
Certified copies prepared...............00- sé 1,368 1,407 1,412 1,529 1,415 
EER INO COLV Og NOG cesiois'sc5 neta < wie clove $ 302,164 305, 036 336, 212 346, 387 363,481 
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Subventions and Bounties on Coal.*—A major problem of the Canadian coal 
mining industry arises from the fact that its fields are situated far distant from the main 
consuming markets of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec while these markets lie in close 
proximity to the bituminous and anthracite fields of the United States. Transportation 
subventions, which have been maintained in varying degree during the past 30 years, were 
designed to further the movement of Canadian coals by equalizing as far as possible their 
laid-down costs with the laid-down costs of imported coals in various market areas. Since 
1963, an addition to subvention regulations has also enabled eastern Canadian coals to be 
made competitive with imported residual fuel oils in the Atlantic Provinces and the Province 
of Quebec. Subvention assistance is authorized by annual Parliamentary vote and pay- 
ments are administered in accordance with regulations established by Orders in Council. 


7.—Expenditure for Coal Subventions, by Province, 1960-64 


Norte.—Tonnages and expenditures shown in a given year, being ona calendar-year basis, are not necessarily in 
direct relationship; certain of the amounts include adjustments on movements of previous years. 


_—— ee ee eee eee 
.  oooowwsssssssoooooooooOoOoOoOoOoOowawq*"nwaowwqSE——eeeeoeoeeee 


Province 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

Nova Seotianycs tines. batice tis teks. See ee eats ton 2,048,073 2,323, 684 2,191,938 2,428,819 2,336,571 
$ 12,950,723 | 14,208,2071) 14,589,764 | 14,442,122 12,780, 461 

New Brunswick ss seseckr eee eee ton 173,063 146,201 114,186 191,765 407,120 
$ 824,922 227,129 221,984 540,351 1,263,668 

Saskatchewan tec... dee cokesenee ton 79,377 104, 807 82,511 89,311 128,215 
$ 64,248 83,161 62, 359 65, 542 93,415 

Alberta and eastern British Columbia..... ton 51,884 38,171 57,539 63, 346 51, 296 
$ 151, 685 96, 680 150,595 172, 782 145,545 

British Columbia and Alberta export...... ton 633 , 913 719,840 634, 855 716,740 | 1,001,230 
$ 2,852,608 3, 239,279 2,408, 653 2,323,118 2,911, 292 

PR OCRIS oo) ae nusit eee eae ton 2,986,310 3,332,703 3,081,029 3,489, 981 3,924, 432 


$ 16,344,196 | 17,854,456!) 17,433,355 | 17,543,915 | 17,194,381 


1 Includes $500,000 paid by the Nova Scotia Government as its share of the joint cost of certain Nova Scotia 
subvention payments. 


The Canadian Coal Equality Act (RSC 1952, c. 34), which implemented one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims (1926), was designed to 
assist the Canadian steel industry and only incidentally affects coal. It provides for the 
payment of 49.5 cents per ton on bituminous coal mined in Canada and converted into 
coke to be used in the Canadian manufacture of iron and steel. Bounties paid under this 
authority for the years 1960-64 were as follows:— 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Quantibyniacehe someeeiceeh ones ton 693, 581 457,950 420,036 482,406 472,968 
AMOUNG A cenles eidscetens welch ae $ 343, 323 226, 685 207,918 238,791 234,119 


PART III.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Two series of figures are included in this part which, although closely related as far 
as subject matter is concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and com- 
mercial failures. The first, under the heading of “Adminiztration of Bankrupt Estates” 
is limited to the supervision, by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, of the administration 
of bankrupt estates under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act); it gives information on the amounts realized from the assets as established by 
debtors and indicates that values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower 
than such estimates alone would imply. It can therefore be assumed that this applies in 
even greater degree to the more extended fields covered in the second section under the 
heading of “Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Act” which is compiled by 


* Revised by the Administrative Officer, Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 
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the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This series is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies 
made under federal legislation (the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act) and, since 
1955, includes business failures only (see p. 898). The figures of assets and liabilities are 
estimates made by the debtor and, because they are not made uniformly, should be ac- 
cepted with reservations. 


Administration of Bankrupt Estates.*—Federal insolvency legislation comprises 
the Bankruptcy Act 1949 (RSC 1952, c. 14), the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 
1943 (RSC 1952, c. 111), the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act (RSC 1952, c. 54), 
and, to some extent, the Winding-Up Act (RSC 1952, c. 296). The two Arrangement Acts 
are designed to avert failure and neither series of statistics therefore includes proposals or 
arrangements under these Acts. When such proposals or arrangements are rejected by 
the creditors or fail in their purpose, the proceedings may then come under the Bankruptcy 
Act, the bankruptcy provisions of the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act or, in certain 
circumstances, the Winding-Up Act. There are no provisions in the Companies’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act for the liquidation or winding-up of insolvent companies. 


* Prepared by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. 


1.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act, by Province, 1963 
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BANKRUPTCIES UNDER GENERAL PROVISIONS or THE Act! 


Province Assets as | Liabilities Cost 

Estates | Estimated as Total of Paid to 

Closed by Estimated | Realization} Adminis- | Creditors 
Debtors | by Debtors tration 
No $ $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland! o.oo jaccscra n0s Seee 4 116,534 282,715 39,632 16,644 22,988 
Prince Edward Island.............. 4 53,581 68,500 9, 862 2,d15 7,147 
INGRasSeO bate chess oikcocdicccoheccens 15 432,581 742,478 102,522 25,345 ds Meade 
NewaBrunswick. ....4..5056 0605003 13 157,554 420 , 626 33,745 21,172 12,573 
Qunebeesc st: odes cco esas. 1,478 | 13,657,983 | 27,434,249 3, 804, 380 1,558,517 2,245, 863 
Ontarians: (ace ce) uc ds shSRs cacao ospowrs 1,080 | 14,701,340 | 33,448,169 3,320, 233 1,392,606 1,927,627 
Mamitobs..necss cs. des cioks cwccb eens 25 2,626,258 3,550, 469 371, 087 136,097 234,990 
Saskatchewanty «ccs cs ccees.ccgeariiec 4l 590, 449 1,002,219 102,031 32, 824 69, 207 
LOVEE: Se Zee hh a es eas ll 77 774,169 1,879,060 320,700 100, 493 220, 207 
British Columbia..o.cssa-~ 2.90.0 92 2, 235,739 4,473,362 407,155 132,798 274,357 
Totals. ¢ Bleek s sce 2 toes 2,829 | 35,346,188 | 73,301,847 | 8,511,347 | 3,419,211 | 5,092,136 


PROPOSALS UNDER Section 27(1)(a) or THE Act 


Proposals Unsecured Liabilities as Paid to | 
Completed Estimated by Debtors} Unsecured Creditors 
No. $ $ 
Newfoundland icc. c++ nessiese oie 2 317,694 71,793 
Prince Edward Island.............. —_ be a 
Nowaibdcotia... maniac: «ces. Glan ses 2 220,619 71,818 
New brunswiCk....s¢se.s ce be eos oe 1 11,228 2,238 
Quebeosys vsade oss SAB Sos es 75 4,214,579 1,197,741 
MDD GATION Scan SUS 5 o.cin i HEE Os sie3 32 3,248,414 860, 889 
BiRUMODR. oo Bee oe es sks Cee oe 1 445,587 102,528 
a neran Be Se oir sotsck oR endo _— ee een 
TULL oda cotta ers et io ¥l Sue, Aiea deine Atein ie fal.s.6 — ae wee 
Reiicnesumiba ee ty 9 927172 257,943 
Totals .c7.0etereeee siete 122 9,285,293 2,564, 9502 
1 Includes summary administration provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 2 In addition to the amount paid 


to creditors by the trustee, secured creditors realized direct from their security approximately $23,370,188. 
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Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts.*—The DBS statistics 
concerning bankruptcies and insolvencies cover only the failures coming under federal 
legislation, i.e., the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act. The series, since 1955, 
covers business failures only, excluding failures of individuals such as wage-earners, sales- 
men and executive personnel. 


* Prepared by the Business Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Province, 1955-64 


Year petlantle eM Cte: Ont. Manse! | eas taitar B.C. | Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

15ERON, Whyte ads. 36 | 1,180 406 27 37 42 67 1,795 
TT ee ae at ees 37 | 1,265 507 23 34 41 60 || 1,967 
1 RN ARE 54 | 1,359 630 26 32 BB 57 || 2.913 
1958 croc: 36 | 1,376 545 28 18 51 71 || 27195 
Tea aoe et ed eae 36 | 1,366 658 26 20 47 76 || 2/929 
TOLOG ee Re ee 4g | 1,638 914 34 28 46 120 || 2,828 
Ht a Niet aig or Sk 47 | 1.450 932 39 25 62 104 || 2/659 
1962. wee Pees Sane 33 | 15694 | 1,177 47 36 94 109 || 3/190 
Tics) ee ee eae 60 | 1,987 | 1,389 45 37 67 92 || 3,677 
rt Tica pee ap Cee ne Se 67 13872 | 1/281 53 30 80 116 || 3/499 


3.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branch of 
Business, 1955-64 


er i Uisasber, te 
Forestry,| Manu- Con- Co Bee, RARE? 
Year Fishing, fac- struc- oUt | Erade and, Service Not Total 
Trapping ARO Sion} micetions acne Classified 
an z 
Mining Storage 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
66 290 309 68 772 14 250 26 1,795 
58 342 375 83 782 28 246 53 1,967 
80 366 372 109 928 40 244 74 2,213 
67 356 367 105 882 42 295 11 2,125 
81 374 449 76 906 36 307 — 2,229 
100 323 619 129 1,229 65 363 _— 2,828 
86 285 470 113 1,234 69 402 — 2,659 
93 326 573 143 1,496 82 477 — 3,190 
iil 365 714 166 1,634 110 577 _— 3,677 
146 327 706 181 1,492 92 555 _ 3,499 
4.—Estimated Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1955-64 
Atlantic . Prairie British 
Year Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Total 
$000 $000 $’00U $000 $7000 $000 
LF Wie oh acte onc aSEn gone COOK 2,248 28,746 16,299 3,939 2,548 53,776 
ME eh oho woh COGeAT TO Uearacoady 2,049 32,704 21,842 5, 223 2,437 64, 254 
1 OD in sate Fes eicactes lena ittousisscsocs ta erin 2,508 37, 266 31,349 5,683 3,056 79 , 863 
MOB Sire cen eine cteoeie tactetelecueysteigcr tere 4,493 40, 250 17, 884 4,672 5,479 72,778 
TODOS TR ete ele teieicls srieinieys o¥ersieguers 2,302 50,034 34,156 3,866 5,429 95,786 
ROGO Severs fete evetcnereataversvsteraraterensietsre 9. cte"s 3,568 61, 851 91,090 7,732 10,307 174,548 
LOG Tee ee Ae RE, chee Se siclevsiaketes 4,714 49,133 48 , 352 7,075 7,246 116,520 
1962 2 carne everett iain sete teree setae 2,566 77,002 55,946 6,843 7,083 149, 440 
TOG 3 Proc percents clan rein nctostiegonercnsteiyeys 3,788 91, 467° 84,260 8,330 7, 187 195, 602° 
OG LRAT SRT Feria cetae dete ns cesar 5,863 111,172 71,193 12,144 8,362 208,734 
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5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industry and Economic Area, 1964 


Atlantic . Prairie British Total 
Industry Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces} Columbia Total Liabilities 

No. No. No. No. No. No. $’000 

2 3 54 5 12 146 7,136 

i 194 118 il 8 327 32,167 

1 14 10 2 2 29 1,296 

—_— 4 —_ — = 4 1,391 

—_ 45 6 2 1 54 3,504 

_— 47 18 2 4 71 6, 330 

— 20 22 3 1 46 2,978 

metallic mineral products. ....... — PH 31 2 —_ 60 9,921 

Giemicalk, BALMS eS Bok ai) 83 3) — _ 6 263 

Othewmindustriest’ .xthe4 4. oniesteyoeen: — 34 23 — 57 6, 484 

Construction 4 eee ee 19 355 264 45 23 706 49,976 

General contractors... ¢.i.. 60000: 14 150 107 22 15 308 35, 663 

Special trade contractors........... 5 205 157 23 8 398 14,313 
Transportation, Communications 

and Other Utilities............. 3 100 62 9 q 181 6,497 

REA CO oe e cd Se oc ec gr sale Bo nen 38 769 559 78 48 1,492 58,420 

ROO RNASE. ee oo coco cia Bink ono 5 148 74 7 6 240 6,138 

General merchandise............... 5 21 24 6 4 60 4,054 

Automotive products............... 10 222, 147 23 10 412 10,576 

Apparel and shoes.................. 1 109 Wi 9 6 202 7,107 

IAT CW ATGh chose Re ee Zh 66 68 8 3 152 10,943 

Household furniture and appliances. . 3 72 49 10 2, 136 eke, 

IDS eee ee eee bao if 9 3 3 25 1,168 

Othertiradest*) 2!" ) 40 ay ee tee 6 122 111 12 14 265 11,162 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate —_ 58 $i 2 1 92 27,818 

NCEVICE She Cee ieee ee ee ee 4 323 198 13 17 555 26,720 

Education, health and welfare...... — 11 il — _— 22 990 

ecrea onal ceutencc sce tetera — 19 13 — — 32 2,681 

MSINESS ner ae ce SR et 2 46 32 i 2 83 3,983 

POTSOUAM ET ira Tae seed sic ehee, 2 222 124 8 13 369 17,392 

Otheny- arc. mses. hese. _ 25 18 4 2 49 1,674 

Totalssa see aw Sekt 67 1,872 1,281 168 116 3,499 || 208,734 


PART IV.—PRICES* 


Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


The term “wholesale prices” refers to transactions that occur below the retail level. 
It has more of a connotation of bulk purchase and sale than of any homogeneous level of 
distribution. Wholesale price indexes and individual price series have numerous uses. 
One of the most important is in escalator contracts which contain a price adjustment clause. 
Other major uses include: study of replacement and construction costs in investment 
projects; analysis of price movements of both individual items and commodity groups in 
relation to purchases and sales; industrial planning and market analysis; valuation for tax 
purposes and inventory analysis; and study of changes in physical volume. They are also 
used by business firms abroad in connection with sales and purchases in Canada. 


General Wholesale Index.—The general wholesale index mainly includes manufac- 
turers’ prices but also incorporates those of wholesalers proper, assemblers of primary 
products, agents and operators of other types of commercial enterprises which trade in 
commodities of a type, or in quantities characteristic of primary marketing functions. 


* Prepared in the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Prices are grouped according to a commodity classification scheme based on chief com- 
ponent material similarities. Indexes classified according to degree of manufacture are 
also available. In Table 1, the general wholesale index is presented for the period 1937-64. 
This index is used as a conventional summary figure against which to observe the behaviour 
of particular price groups such as farm products, raw materials and building materials, for 
which separate price indexes have been constructed. Table 2 gives, for the years 1955-64, 
the general wholesale price index and two of its integral classifications—raw and partly 
manufactured goods, and fully and chiefly manufactured goods; also presented are two 
related systems—industrial materials and Canadian farm products. Annual price index 
numbers of non-residential building materials and residential building materials are given 
for 1955-64 in Tables 3 and 4, respectively. More specific indexes are published regularly 
in the DBS monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002), which 
also contains current series on retail and security prices. Vol. 23 of that publication is a 
historical summary reaching back to the year 1867 for some series. 

A system of wholesale price indexes called Industry Selling Price Indexes 1956 =100, 
refers exclusively to manufacturing industries and includes approximately 100 industry and 
175 commodity indexes. DBS Reference Paper No. 62-515 contains tables, explanatory 
text, charts and weights relating to these indexes; current indexes are published monthly in 
Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002). 


14.—General Wholesale Index Annual Averages, 1937-64 
(1935-39 = 100) 


ee eee 


Year Average Year Average Year Average Year Average 
1987 ee destaearsis MOF 0s md G44 ye ararcrstsestete PSOE Gig L Gols eamests errs ec T4028 ||| LOS e epics erases 227.8 
BOE eee ars Woes cee 10290) |) W94b x52: cect ee 132.1 IOS Rn eerec ace 22650 "I 1959 nee es ea 230.6 
19898 5 aaaeronierniete OOF) I] 1946 nets ceten: PSSA WQS Siameccssicts sano 22007 \\p LOGO eae a ericterasec 230.9 
1940 ce. Bs neers» 10800 ) 1947s ce eae IGS Bye ee IIe. Seneee ose 21 Ge Os WE LOG ce mere lackestt 233.3 
194 crete eciacee PUG SA ||, 1948 Ee. weiss terete 19SE4 2 I Op btereee swe os 218-9" S| L962: -eenemiviests 240.0 
1942 ck. cleo mate > T2380) || 1949 Ree. c.che LOSASmpllibl 906i cee)tereces stele O2526. Garnet stcereas 244.6 
1948 rin doe Bitoveis 127 RO LOD OM cence seme DUO BL GOTRreieeressussete! «¥e ODT A wll 19645 trae ceiescrcronaxe 245.4 


_ The genera! wholesale index moved slightly upward in 1964, reaching a high of 245.4. 
The fully and chiefly manufactured goods index advanced 0.9 p.c. and the raw and partly 
manufactured goods index declined 0.5 p.c. The industrial materials index rose 1.9 p.c. 
in the same comparison but the farm products index was 3.8 p.c. lower. The latter, 
however, is based on preliminary indexes for field products and total farm products, pending 
receipt of final participation payments from the Canadian Wheat Board. 


2.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, 1955-64 
(1935-39 =100) 


Raw and | Fully and Canadian Farm Products 


General Partly Chiefly . 
Year Wholesale |} Manufac- Manufac- awed a 
Index tured tured BSUS Fi . 
@aods Genie ield Animal Total 
218.9 209.7 224.5 236.0 180.1 245.1 212.6 
225.6 215.8 231.5 248.2 181.6 246.9 214.2 
227.4 209.4 237.9 240.3 169.2 258.0 213.6 
227.8 209.3 238.3 229.8 171.4 274.5 222.9 
230.6 210.9 241.6 240.2 176.1 271.6 223.9 
230.9 209.6 242.2 240.4 189.1 264.1 226.6 
233.3 212.6 244.5 243.2 191.7 270.0 230.9 
240.0 223.8 249.0 248.0 195.5 286.0 240.8 
244.6 226.9 254.2 253.5 197.2 275.4 236.3 
245.4 225.7 256.4 258.3 187.3P 267.3 227.3? 
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The price indexes of building materials* were higher in 1964. The non-residential 
index (1949 = 100) at 141.8 in December, was up from 137.6 a year earlier; the annual index 
was 140.6 compared with 135.5 for 1963. The residential building materials index (1935- 
39=100, arithmetically converted to the base 1949=100 for comparability with the non- 
residential index) moved up from 138.4 in December 1963 to 145.6 in December 1964; 
the composite for the year was 9.1 points higher than in 1963. 

* Details of weighting and construction and historical series appear in DBS publications Price Indet Numbers 
of Residential Building Materials, 1926-48 (Catalogue No. 62-505) and Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building 


Materials, 1935-52 (Catalogue No. 62-506). Revised item list and weighting for the electrical component of the 
residential building materials index, effective July 1960, is available on request. 


3.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials, 1955-64 
(1949 =100) 
6e—ea——0—®*“@a—“0O0o?0066BOOOnaooooq®ooeqyqoO0S=S=$S$=$$$0000S093930B0B 


Principal Components 
ee ee ee oe ee ee 


Composite Steel Plumbing, | Electrical Aggregate, Lumber | Blocks, 


Year Index and Heating | Equipment oe ae and Brick Til 
Metal | and Other and C nt to Lumber and ake 
Work |Equipment| Fixtures Mix Products|} Stone 

GROUP WEIGHT AS 

A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOPAT Soe. eee aes 20.1 21.4 1i25 11.1 10.5 9.1 3.8 
NOS See Sane Caesee 123.4 129.9 118.0 12103 120.3 127.6 127.0 120.3 
LODG eacicte ete ees 128.0 139.0 123.4 123.6 117.0 131.5 130.3 120.8 
LODE Ecc ctete tas cts 130.0 147.7 124.1 118.4 119.4 128.7 134.0 118.5 
to Pe Re ee 129.8 150.9 123.8 114.0 119.6 126.8 135.7 118.2 
EO ec Cee eae 131.7 152.6 126.0 119.2 118.6 131.3 137.4 118.3 
L960 S. qecaees eo ds 132.3 152.9 126.7 119.5 119.8 129.0 139.1 121.0 
UG Dea Ac Cea Ae 131.1 153.2 126.3 113.8 119.8 127.6 133.0 123.9 
DOG 2 Fe eeaciettte kara on 131.9 153.3 127.4 114.0 122.0 130.8 130.9 125.0 
LOGS ator te ctrarares ek 135.5 157.1 126.8 120.8 126.8 136.7 135.9 129.8 
NOGS BTS eters eae asp. 140.6 164.3 129.5 122.6 131.2 147.5 143.5 136.5 

4.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials, 1955-64 
(1949=100) 
Principal Components 
a LS me | Plumb-| Elec- 

car posite Cement, Brick, |Lumber| p72"? | Roof- Paint ing and | trical Other 


Index : : Plaster ° 
Sand | med [Bae] and | ate | and, | Heat | Rawie-| atate 


= ing ment P 
Gravel} Stone ucts “i rial Glass Equip- Jand Fix- rials 
ment tures 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 


CENTAGE OF TOTAL....... es 7.6 5.0 42.6 11.3 2.9 3.2 18.6 3.8 5.0 


124.3 || 117.6) 188.7 | 127.1 | 106.1} 128.3 | 122.38 | 115.0 | 132.2 | 131.8 
128.5 |} 117.9} 144.9 | 130.5 | 110.8] 186.3] 126.3] 120.9 | 140.5 | 139.5 
128.4 |} 120.9 | 148.2 | 128.9 | 115.9} 183.0] 125.5 | 126.3] 120.6 | 145.3 
127.3 |) 123.5) 148.7 | 127.2} 118.4] 123.6 | 126.2 | 127.5 | 107.8] 145.4 


LUE Ses See neon hoe 130.0 | 121.1 | 150.9] 130.7] 119.3] 125.6] 127.7] 128.5] 116.3] 147.1 
AOROS Ais EISbimi dh. oes. ELL 129.2 |} 121.7} 151.9 | 129.1 | 120.6} 112.6] 128.3) 130.5 | 114.3] 150.1 
PUBL er cc es concep 456 225 5 128.3 } 120.5 | 145.0) 128.0] 122.6] 107.1 | 131.2 | 131.0] 112.0] 149.9 
Lh 0 SRE ee aoete tere ook: 129.7 || 120.5} 143.6 | 130.4] 126.2 | 112.0] 132.9] 128.6) 114.0] 149.4 
pe RSS ESR STIRS aero ae 134.4 |} 124.9] 149.8 | 135.9 | 128.5] 126.1] 142.8 | 131.0] 118.2] 143.2 


RDGAP TASES. cavsutd «landed 143.5 130.6 | 156.3 | 147.7] 135.2| 138.4] 149.9] 134.1] 119.4] 148.9 
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Highway Construction Price Index.—A system of annual base-weighted and cur- 
rent-weighted bid price indexes (1956=100) relating mainly to provincial highway con- 
struction was developed recently, by which price movement is shown for completed units 
of work such as earth excavation or crushed gravel in place. DBS Reference Paper 62-520 
contains tables, explanatory text, charts and weights relating to these indexes. Current 
indexes are published from time to time in the monthly reports on Prices and Price Indexes 
(Catalogue No. 62-002). 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries have 
varied widely during the years. Comparisons of Canadian wholesale price indexes with 
those of other countries are given in Table 5. 


5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1962-64 


(1958 =100) 
Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June 1965. 


Country 1962 1963 1964 Country 1962 1963 1964 

Belgiuin... useciccieneisristne eeisl a> 101 104 109 Sn isos Aevcytece oiarerereveratoceres 115 119 134 
Braziliivs. ceased costae aia 383 664 1,275 i beri ihd Aare ABRO erator ateea 103 104 108 
Britain sey eco acters eretotane ate rote 100 102 106 Treland oo: Oe PRs ae aetetens = 105 106 113 
Canada xs iecceecen cision 105 107 108 Korea, Republic of........... 140 168 227 
O) rh ie eee Accs do 508s 149 229 345 INetherlands.01 3. s000+ dete 99 101 108 
Denmarics tee one eee 105 108 111 INewsZealand)!sheeie aces 102 105 110 
Dominican Republic (Santo INOEWAY.0h > cate « thi tdesater Gee 104 104 109 
Warming) Meeks cea 100 107 105 Sweden: «1. +... Welfadee coe ee 107 110 115 
BYANCE® «ie ose en as Sen ote 113 117 119 Switzerland |. .v. 2t.4.04.. o4s-mee 102 106 109 
Germany, Federal Republic Tupkeye ks. i2n32 aie chet a 137 143 142 
(6) GR RNAS ONES, Gch eer 103 104 104 || United Arab Republic....... 101 100 105 
Greece! occ ch ahedio« epee 104 110 114 |) UnitediStates..a. e822. .2.-bot 100 100 100 


1 Base Mar. 21, 1959—Mar. 20, 1960=100. 


Section 2.—Consumer Price Index* 


The purpose of the consumer price index is to measure the movement from month 
to month in retail prices of goods and services bought by a representative cross-section of 
the Canadian urban population. For a particular article or service, a price index number 
is simply the price of the article in one period of time expressed as a percentage of its price 
in a reference period, usually called a base period. However, indexes for individual goods 
may be combined to form indexes representing prices of broad groups of goods and services. 
Thus, the consumer price index relates to the wide range of goods and services bought by 
Canadian urban families. The index expresses the combined prices of such goods each 
month as a percentage of their prices in the base period 1949. 


The group of goods and services represented in the index is called the index “‘basket’”’ 
and ‘‘weights” are assigned to the price indexes of individual items for purposes of com- 
bining them into an over-all or composite index. The weights reflect the relative impor- 
tance of items in expenditures of middle-size urban families with medium incomes. The 
basket is an unchanging or equivalent quantity and quality of goods and services. Only 
prices change from month to month and the index, therefore, measures the effect of changing 
prices on the cost of purchasing the fixed basket. The basket and weights now used in the 
index are based on expenditures in 1957 of families of two to six persons, with annual in- 
comes of $2,590 to $7,000, living in cities of 30,000 population or over. 


* A comprehensive description of the index is contained in the publication The Consumer Price Index (1949=100) 
—Revision Based on 1957 Expenditures (Catalogue No. 62-518). 
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6.—Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1937-64 


(1949=100) 

Year Index Year Index Year Index Year Index 
LOST BA by asteer. 12 69. Opt 1944: oes (CMY a iGhi hea serge 1137 7) 125a% 
A038 a8 «ob Be Beh «s G3iZeb We 1945... 4. comune st 1Ds0% WelO52 so. cao cso a0:e 116.5 126.5 
RU aie Sea 63.2 ADAG. Sao sates 77.6 T9538 A see ets 115.5 128.0 
TOADS 5%. Sesvzre:s.0 65.7 1947s 3. Bates <b 84.8 Ue ee Pe ce 116.2 129.2 
tg ee 69.6 194378: S sayon oe 97.0 yA 1 a Fn ae 116.4 130.7 
POA D eee eS ol, wie 72.9 B40) Sy) cp <ikiee 100.0 195 Birt terctss ole 118.1 133.0 
TOAD Ee ot Aoi as »» 74.2 TODD. 2,6 5:o% = <a.be 102.9 shy ae Ss 121.9 135.4 
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The behaviour of the consumer price index during the years of almost continuous eco- 
nomic growth following the end of the Second World War up to 1959 is discussed in the 1962 
Year Book at pp. 928-929 and the movement during 1959-62 in subsequent editions. 


Following a period of relative price stability, prices began to advance at a slightly 
higher rate in 1963, averaging 1.8 p.c. above 1962. The largest increases occurred in food 
(3.2 p.c.), health and personal care (2.6 p.c.) and clothing (2.5 p.c.). In 1964, the advance 
continued with prices again averaging 1.8 p.c. over the previous year. The groups showing 
the largest increases in 1964 were health and personal care (3.3 p.c.) and clothing (2.5 p.c.). 


7.—Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1955-64 
(1949=100) 


Health | Recrea- 


: Tobacco 

5 3 Trans- and tion Compos- 

Year Food | Housing | Clothing portation | Personal and and ite Index 
Care Reading Alcohol 


GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 


CENTAGE OF TOTAL....... 27 32 11 12 i 5 6 100 
JOBS aaecoeeies seen oak 112.1 122.4 108.0 118.5 126.7 122.6 107.4 116.4 
LOG tones ae ieiseG es.cecebians 113.4 124.2 108.6 123.3 130.0 125.3 107.7 118.1 
D9 Tes hastce wieisve wnrarecoraeite 118.6 126.7 108.5 129.9 138.2 129.8 109.4 121.9 
LGHSieee oh coke ce eee eee ie. 122.1 129.0 109.7 133.8 145.4 138.4 110.6 125.1 
VO59 cextotBae sos ave-oareasisine aise 121.1 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 126.5 
TOGO FA etrcisccrotiss 1ciasaieiee)s 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 128.0 
NGG Neo Ptesate:stctcts <iareiere\ acer esstehers 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 129.2 
NGG Zi retcrticsccane creer slameee 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 130.7 
NOG). eraserecacs's sfave-otevevess(eisreroueris 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 118.1 133.0 
WG See asses is scvuererara sressioae's 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 120.2 135.4 


Table 8 gives single commodity price relatives for a number of important items entering 
into the food component of the consumer price index. 


8.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, 1955-64 


(1949=100) 
Beef, Pork, Butter, Eggs, ‘‘A”’, Milk, 
sirloin, rib chops, creamery, fresh, fresh, 
per Ib. per lb. per lb. per doz. per qt. 
Year |_| | | 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
TODD sc Bese ens Saree Sana 80.0 113.6 61.5 108.2 64.1 99.2 61.5 99.9 21.1 118.5 
O56 2; ree ee teneee tes 81.6 115.9 64.4 113.2 63.5 98.3 63.2 102.7 21.2 119.1 
LOB Tikit cnteuaiaies 84.3 119.7 74.6 131.1 65.7 101.7 56.0 91.0 22.5 126.2 
LOBSiaeiiie cosets sie, oes 94.4 |} 134.1 (PASS OU RE! 69.2 | 107.0 57.9 94.1 23.2 | 130.4 
1050 Soe hatte 101.0 143.5 67.6 118.9 69.6 107.8 54.4 88.4 23.4 131.0 
LOGO RE Ss aA lovarctatersiecevacssarsrecte 97.7 138.8 69.8 122.8 69.8 108.0 54.5 88.6 PBI 133.0 
NOG LE ree att crac c ctoteteata 97.1 138.0 72.8 128.0 69.9 108.2 56.3 91.5 23.5 132.0 
LQOQERE oc cles lacie vleveisoentae 107.4 152.5 74.9 131.7 62.1 96.0 53.2 86.5 23.6 132.4 
DGS arse Rate cists oc siesstel state 103.7 | 147.4 74.4] 130.9 58.5 90.5 58.4 94.9 23.8 | 134.0 


TD tate vx ctstolokarsVaXeveietel storere 99.9 141.9 73.1 | 128.4 58.9 91.2 50.7 82.4 24.6 | 138.2 
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8.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, 1955-64—concluded 


Oe e.ew.ee—s=—wooqooeaeqooaqoaqonsS=$~aoom SS 


Tomatoes Sugar 
Flour, U Potatoes gar, Bread 
canned, : nulated, » 
per lb. 98-02, tin 10 lb. teats ib. per Ib. 
Year SSS | Se eee es 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts cts cts. cts cts 
OGD Oe Shasta sie3dcms.s bo 7.4] 106.4 26.3 | 131.3 46.8} 134.5 9.2 99.7 12.8] 126.4 
OGRE toate eee 7.6 | 108.8 27.3 | 136.1 49.7 | 142.6 9.3} 100.4 13.3 | 131.6 
JOG Cones oes: Se oa): Uo 1) ene} 29.1 144.8 42.1 120.8 12.3 | 133.1 14.3 | 141.4 
LOO Ne remains seater ocr 8.0] 114.3 26.6 | 132.2 45.7 | 131.2 10.6 | 114.4 14.8} 146.3 
(DD Senin ctinto teleaieR unite 8.4} 119.9 27.38 | 136.1 48.9 | 140.3 9.4} 101.4 15.2 | 150.9 
CL oes Ae Eee eee 8.8 | 125.5 27.8} 138.2 58.0] 166.5 9.4} 101.7 15.6] 154.5 
TSGUP Ae Bats oe te ee bas 9.0] 128.9 27.0 | 134.5 47.8 | 137.2 9.6] 103.8 15.9 | 157.6 
T9G2 eben whes dons 9.8} 141.0 26.6 | 132.7 47.3 | 135.9 9.5} 103.4 16.4 | 162.2 
US pees, Aer aes eens 10.3 | 147.4 27.1 | 135.0 51.4 | 147.7 15.7} 170.1 17.2 | 170.4 
TOGA rete ricias tet ceneea ee 10.8 | 156.0 31.5 | 156.8 59.6] 171.1 14.1 | 158.1 18.1 | 178.7 
—$—————— 


Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities.—Table 9 gives regional consumer 
price indexes for ten cities or city combinations. These indexes do not show whether it 
costs more or less to live in one city than in another and should not be used for such com- 
parisons. Their function is to measure percentage changes in retail prices—over a certain 
time in each city or city combination—of a fixed basket of goods and services representing 
the level of consumption of a particular group of families. 


9.—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities, 1955-64 


(1949 =100) 
Edmon- 

vas John S| Halt. cae pai ott aA Serie Nhe pe . ie Re 

(1951 : -B Que nt. Ont: Man ie gary, 

=100) ta. 
DOGG ertattae. Macewak Shike 104.2 | 114.8} 117.7] 116.9} 117.2] 118.8] 115.9] 114.6] 114.6] 117.9 
LUO wretatetetctalloletotclats a: a's sre 106.8 | 116.1 | 118.8) 118.4} 119.2] 120.6] 117.2} 115.8] 115.7] 119.6 
URE LE coe Sets SOREN, Oe eer 109.4) 119.8] 122.6 | 121.8] 123.2] 125.2] 120.0} 119.1 | 118.8| 122.6 
LOD8E 2. th hatte Sette. USF 112.0 | 122.9) 125.3] 125.5) 125.5 | 128.6] 123.0} 122.0) 121.4] 125.6 
LODO prt ttcralsMiles eecne'c s+ 114.3 | 125.9} 127.7] 126.9] 126.9 | 128.9] 128.7-] 123.1] 123.0] 127.9 
ROOM) Srateteratstatolctclctefo's taiere ets'e 115.5 | 127.2 | 129.2] 127.9] 128.6] 180.4] 125.6] 124.4] 124.1] 129.0 
POOL et coer ta votes ccrete's 116.7 | 128.5] 130.2} 129.3 | 130.2} 181.2 | 127.5 | 125.4] 125.0} 129.4 
LOB 2 Aiea, c/a /atote slab ss ab e'sia)d's 117.6 | 1380.2} 131.4] 130.9] 181.7] 132.4) 129.1] 127.5] 126.2] 129.8 
LOGS Se: calls fica Roeor OE. 120.0 | 131.5] 133.4] 133.0] 134.0] 1384.6] 130.3] 128.5] 127.6] 1381.8 
LODE mse aes cietes e aisles ces 121.3 | 132.0] 134.8] 135.1] 136.0] 136.9] 182.3} 129.8 | 128.2] 132.7 


World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place changes in Canadian retail prices 
in perspective with those occurring elsewhere, Table 10 provides consumer price indexes for 
selected countries for 1962, 1963 and 1964. These indexes measure price changes only 
within each country and should not be used to compare actual levels of living costs from 


country to country. 
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10.—Consumer Price Index Numbers in Canada and Other Countries, 1962-64 


(1958=100) 
Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June 1965 


Country 1962 1963 1964 Country 1962 1963 1964 
Bel iui secredpere ti carisieercasioters ks 104 106 111 Trans mos areydesstesnocts eecrs eerie 127 128 132 
Brazil (SHo Paulo)........... 390 675y Wels 266e ol elrelandennntase-uias ce br ae 108 110 117 
Britain fa. Aes. cee ee see 110 112 115 Korea, Republic of (Seoul)... 129 156 201 
Canada), aa. 6. hese gs eens 104 106 108 Netherlands.2. saree «ty cde =i 108 113 119 
Chile (Santiago)............. 190 274 399 INewsZealand Sraaaee a ce cero 109 111 115 
Denmarkexncaons a cstecnee cee yord 115 122 125 INOT WAY <s-<fe fodiddless d< metho we 111 114 120 
Dominican Republic (Santo Sweden civ oN eter: 112 115 119 
Domingo) ean eeee heels 101 110 112 Gortzenland 107 11 114 
France (1962=100)........... 100 105 108 EU Tod UDO OU ec CiaOdD 
Germany, Federal Turkey (Istanbul). . wet ee eee 143 153 157 
Republigioinceneees scree 108 111 114 |) United Arab Republic 
Greece (1959=100)........... 103 106 107 (RMI) hogar oparnoudsEe: 98 99 103 
Este bT ae SS a RENE SSE 112 115 131 | Wnited!| States eaterete emer 105 106 107 


Section 3.—Consumer Expenditure 


A continuing program of surveys of family expenditure in urban areas was begun in 
1953 and surveys were conducted since then at two-year intervals up to and including 1959. 
No expenditure surveys were taken in 1961, the decennial census year, but the regular pro- 
gram was resumed in 1962, when monthly surveys of food expenditure were made through- 
out the year, and a recall survey of the complete budget was made in February and March 
1963. Early in 1965 a recall survey of the complete budget was made referring to the calen- 
dar year 1964. 


The primary purpose in most of these surveys was to collect information for reviewing 
and revising, when necessary, the weights of the consumer price index. Therefore the sur- 
veys, with the exception of those for 1959 and 1964, have been restricted to cover only the 
families comparable in composition and income level to the consumer price index target 
group which was selected for index number purposes from a nation-wide survey conducted 
in 1947-48. For each of the four survey periods covering 1953, 1955, 1957 and 1962, re- 
spectively, the program consisted of a series of monthly surveys in which the major objective 
was the collection of detailed expenditure data on food, followed by a recall survey of all 
expenditures and income for the same calendar year. In the 1959 and 1964 survey pro- 
grams, the monthly surveys were omitted and larger recall surveys were made referring, in 
1959, to all families and individuals in cities with populations of 15,000 or over and, in 1964, 
to all families and individuals in 11 cities. Detailed results for each survey have been 
published in two series of occasional publications of which the latest are: Urban Family 
Food Expenditure, 1962 (Catalogue No. 62-516) and Urban Family Expenditure, 1959 
(Catalogue No. 62-521). 


Summary results of the 1959 survey appear in the 1932 Year Book at pp. 934-937. 
Summary results of the 1962 survey of family food expenditure appear in the 1965 edition, 
pp. 902-903. Results of the 1962 survey of the complete Uudget were not available at the 
time of printing but will be published in Urban Family Expenditure, 1962. 


Section 4.—-Security Price Indexes 


Security price indexes measure, through time, the effect of price change on the value 
of a portfolio of stocks bought and held by a hypothetical investor (as opposed to the 
more speculative trader). The portfolio represents stocks of Canadian companies listed 
on the Toronto, Montreal and Canadian stock exchanges. In the case of the mining and 
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the two supplementary indexes (primary oils and gas, and uraniums), eligible issues are 
for producing mines and wells only. The number of shares held for each issue is in propor- 
tion to the total number of shares outstanding. Prices in the weekly common stock indexes 
(investors, mining and supplementary indexes) are Thursday’s closing quotations, For 
the monthly preferred stock indexes, prices are monthly weighted averages of the daily 
closing prices in which weights are daily total sales. The indexes express current prices 
as a percentage of prices in 1956. Monthly and certain weekly indexes appear in DBS 
monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002) and a weekly DBS 
report gives indexes on a weekly basis for all groups and sub-groups. 


The investors index is comprised of three major groups, with relative importance 
indicated by percentage weights as follows: industrials, 67.5; utilities, 18.6; and finance, 
13.9. Each major group is further divided into industry sub-groups corresponding to the 
standard industrial classification, adopted as the basis of classification in the revision of 
the index to the 1956=100 base. The mining index is composed of two groups: base metals 
with a weight of 64.6 p.c. and golds with a weight of 35.4 p.c. The two supplementary 
indexes of common stocks—primary oils and gas, and uraniums—and the index of preferred 
stocks are not divided into component groups. 


11.—Index Numbers of Common Stock Supplementary Indexes and Prices of Mining 
Stocks, by Month, 1963 to Mid-1965 


(1956=100) 
Supplementary Indexes Mining Stocks 
Year and Month Primary Bee d 
Oils and Uraniums Golds NMeERIS Composite 
Gas a 

1963 
JADUALV Scere eos. eon ee 65.9 86.8 105.3 84.9 92.1 
RG Toa Ate vice mapa mtctorch toaiinns bee poeteoboreray=coyscersd 62.4 91.7 111.6 82.7 92.9 
MarCom Meer ents int Seer ee on 63.4 89.5 109.6 83.7 92.9 
Aprile sara ena ae, 6a... thenenecie ee aro 67.9 92.4 107.8 85.2 93.2 
BYES Vin tnn ore Pate (ones stesso) susictace ure sssvaeroiny cic 68.7 97.5 106.2 85.0 92.5 
Fle SOSe OR I sources OP oT 64.3 96.1 107.6 81.5 90.8 
July Soe enn ae hs ae So he 8 62.9 90.5 109.5 80.5 90.8 
AUEUSHINIS ONEe OS oleic Thea eee 62.8 89.7 111.8 79.0 90.6 
SEPLCMDEL MN er. oo a eee 66.5 93.0 112.8 80.2 91.8 
OGLODE rere ae «cara tan ae sine dace 67.1 93.4 106.5 81.5 90.3 
ING Vereen. ine ates doen te 66.6 89.7 102.0 79.6 87.6 
Dee ta betrecteepeeementivrcessce ota esccrnrecrtoias 66.6 85.0 100.2 78.9 86.5 

1964 
Janeane tess ec RSRAS 69.5 86.4 104.5 82.5 90.3 
Fabraaty Spohn ACCS AAI CAEL Snes 71.6 87.4 105.3 85.0 92.2 
MATCH een ene es eee ene 72.2 90.4 107.6 90.2 96.4 
EEN TDL oe pn Seay tao iso: «.«: Se bt aI oboe nls 78.7 89.8 106.9 93.0 97.9 
ULERY: SEMA Soe He Bear 6 «ns. oe, oo ceetoreioe oe e en 82.1 83.6 109.8 93.1 99.0 
a) US Oictenenee eral aes tnniiserSexchetrcsoromricrurranins 80.5 77.8 111.4 88.2 96.4 
VULVA Mee athe Ook ition Aeras seca ate cine 83.3 78.1 112.4 92.1 99.3 
ADRISG PROM Ae aie: ssn Sr oaao op ae oe ae 83.7 79.0 112.8 94.5 101.0 
Bente per. exes osteo c cei cens 87.0 85.3 115.6 97.9 104.2 
Oetobertes sane wn. nae aetna 85.1 84.0 125.0 102.6 110.5 
Noveniber See 66. SSeS ee 88.5 80.3 130.4 104.0 113.4 
December lee 2)... 1. Mi etree 86.3 86.1 138.5 98.5 112.6 

1965 
MEAT Ven Reb Mane cis, sietesasanraya ach 89.2 104.5 142.6 104.8 118.2 
peed oe c F 91.8 114.0 138.0 106.5 117.6 
NEES GCOS py ERR aia 96.2 109.7 139.2 108.0 119.0 
etd ee rs oe ee cece s tnnce ie mets 102.7 118.5 136.5 108.6 118.5 
Seer in ec’ Mv ctteo! Ly Mon ate Be eit 108.9 134.8 130.2 108.3 116.0 
AUSIC Meee A Me OE so Me De ae ae Rhee ees 100.7 130.7 127.1 100.6 110.0 
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SECURITY PRICE INDEXES 909 
ee 
13.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Month, 1956-65 


(1956=100) 
Nore.—Figures for 1927-45 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 958, and for 1946-55 in the 1956 edition, p. 1045. 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dee. xgarly 


L956 Rea strc. 105.6 | 105.5 | 104.5 | 102.9 | 100.9 | 100.0 j 100.8] 99.9] 97.3] 95.5] 94.5] 99.9 100.0 
hy ao noe 93.8 | 94.1] 93.1] 92.3] 92.1] 90.7] 90.3] 89.9] 88.6] 87.9] 88.8] 90.91] 91.0 
1058 «scum sie 92.7 | 94.1} 94.8] 95.4] 97.2} 98.6] 97.7] 98.3] 98.6] 97.9] 97.9] 96.11|) 96.6 
Ue ES Saas 95.1} 96.0} 96.1] 96.3] 97.4] 96.6] 96.8] 95.8] 93.4] 90.9] 90.3] 90.21] 94.6 
LOGO! Scns = 89.8 | 89.5] 88.6] 88.2] 89.6] 91.7] 93.3] 94.1] 94.8] 94.8] 94.6] 94.31] 91.9 
OT a ey 95.0 | 95.2 | 94.9] 96.0] 97.1] 97.7] 98.4] 98.3] 99.5 | 100.7] 100.6] 99.9] 97.8 
1962 mate creo 101.0 | 100.9 | 101.3 | 101.6 | 102.0] 99.3] 96.6] 97.0] 97.3] 96.8] 98.1] 99.311 99.3 
LOGS etter s sais 102.0 | 101.5 | 101.2 | 101.9 | 103.9 | 103.5 | 102.2 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 102.4 | 102.6 | 102.7 || 102.3 
19645 erate foc 102.3 | 102.4 | 102.0 | 102.4 | 102.2 | 102.8 | 103.5 | 103.6 | 104.3 | 104.8 | 105.7 | 105.6 || 103.5 
19655 eacns 106.3 | 106.8 | 105.2 | 104.0 | 103.7 | 103.5 | 102.8 | 101.3 | 100.9 | 100.6 | 100.0] 98.1 || 102.8 
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CHAPTER XXII.—FOREIGN TRADE 


CONSPECTUS 
PacE Pace 
Part I.—Canadian Merchandise Exports Part II1I.—The Government and Foreign 
and Imports in 1964-65.............. Trade? S08 Boe ite es io rae 938 
Section 1. Frprraut Forrian TRADE 
Part II.—Foreign Trade Statistics....... 914 E pera fat ha oe eT 4 Sa ea 
: ECTION 2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF TARIFFS 5 
prcuene Ee sre ANarCe Aca gate. 914 Pupecougr 1. The Canadian Tariff Struc- ae 
Srecrion 2. ToTat FornIGcn TRADE........ 916 ee Eee Marit: and! Trade ‘Arrange- 
Srcrtion 3. TRADE BY GEOGRAPHIC ARBA.. 917 ments with Other Countries as at 
Section 4. TRADE BY COMMODITY......... 927 Dec. 31, 1964... .. 0.6... eee eee eee 947 
Section 5. TRADE BY SECTION AND BY Part IV.—Travel Between Canada and 
SraGe OF FABRICATION. ......+-0++2> 933 Other: Countries. ee eee 955 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viti of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of exports and imports 
of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense, foreign trade is made up of 
the total international interchange of goods, services, securities and other financial trans- 
actions, all of which are presented in their appropriate relationship in this Chapter and 
in Section 4 of Chapter XXIV. Following Part I, which is a review of Canada’s com- 
modity trade during 1964-65, Part II gives detailed statistics of that trade. Part III 
outlines the various ways in which the Federal Government promotes and encourages 
trade relationships, and contains a brief review of the Canadian tariff structure. Part IV 
contains a review of the extent of travel between Canada and other countries in 1964, 
with estimates of the amount of money expended for that purpose. 


PART I.—CANADIAN MERCHANDISE EXPORTS 
AND IMPORTS IN 1964-65* 


During 1964, business expansion continued in most of the countries with which Canada 
trades and Canadian exports rose at an accelerated rate. The increase over 1963 of 
$1,324,000,000, or 19 p.c., compares with one of $632,00U,000 in 1963 over 1962 and was 
the sixth successive and substantial increase since the present phase commenced in 1959; it 
brought the aggregate increase in the six-year period to 69 p.c. in terms of value and 56 p.c. 
in terms of physical volume. Export prices, as measured by the unit value index, rose a 
little more than in 1963 but by only 1.4 p.c. 


* Prepared by G. S. Watts, Research Department, Bank of Canada, Ottawa. 
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1.—Canadian Merchandise Exports, by Main Commodities or 
Groupings, 1960-64 


(Millions of dollars) 
Group or Commodity 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Farm and Fish Products— 
NV Heat andliwihest hour «ARCs <oaeeek le lake RTE. 473 724 659 849 1,124 
Bane ValOata And Tyer ta hip acter keckeite cc cote. 61 58 46 54 72 
Other farm and fish products:. 22... f. Oa 484 518 559 561 648 


Forest Products— 


SOLuwOod Mirnb eleanor. 5s ter eis Asaptoes cote. creeks 323 335 371 427 450 
Wicod pulp SAA n. 224.2 okon conte Ak Rees ee ee 325 347 370 405 461 
ING We piltitea Nace a Sos ae eae os ae 758 761 753 760 834 
OGhertorest products. vows kee eee ee ee ee 181 180 207 232 263 

Potals;Horest, Products \ 4 Sakae Seine aes seen 1,587 1,623 1,701 1,824 2,009 


Iron OE as ei hanet acct rane oe aaiate elaine aie ae eee eee ee EE 155 143 221 271 356 
Pinmaryeironandusteele Spey rarcccetuciescci ot eis ieereds 161 157 162 197 249 
Alyminum And Produchs,.nv ios canes’ «ocael oki oooiewe nes 269 252 294 316 327 
Copper: nickeliand: productsue: oats ss a. a. cewos eer ak: 473 535 523 530 604 
Head zinc ANG PLOMUCtS see See Me eee eee ee 90 86 87 83 153 
Crude petroleum and natural gas...............0..0.00005 112 194 305 310 360 
Uranium ores and concentrates..............00.eceeeeeces 264 193 166 138 75 
Other moetalsiand minerals. .encigs ose nc sc cane dvtye sco. 289 301 306 325 371 
Totals, Minerals and Mineral Products............. 1,814 1,861 2,063 2,169 2,493 
Chemicals.and fertilizers.s4 bch ts cost Ss cen onde atom sient hes 238 251 248 268 308 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous.................2-5- 600 719 902 1,073 1,441 
EUSPONUS Ob LOFCION, PLO MUCH MEAN a4 ace Pte OSU ae wae tee hl 129 140 169 182 2091 
Toltalss EXPOrtss 6. ee. eee ee 5,387 5,895 6,348 6,980 8,304 


1 See reference to ‘‘General Trade’”’ basis, p. 914. 


Prominent among the reasons for this unparalleled increase in exports was the 
$275,000,000 expansion in wheat and flour exports associated with the completion of the 
1963-64 contract with the Soviet Union together with larger shipments to mainland China 
and Eastern Europe. However, omitting this item, the remaining increase of over 
$1,000,000,000 was of exceptional proportions and was shared extensively by all the main 
export groups except uranium which continued its declining trend, and aluminum which 
showed only a small increase. The increase in ‘‘(Other manufactures and miscellaneous” 
of $368,000,000 was particularly notable; it was much the largest increase on record for 
this group and brought the 1964 group total to double its 1961 level and to triple the level 
of a decade previously. Of the 1964 increase, $142,000,000 was accounted for by aircraft 
and parts, $88,000,000 by automobiles and parts and $24,000,000 by farm implements; the 
remainder, amounting to over $100,000,000, was widely distributed. 

The pattern of distribution of exports by area in 1964 reflected the change in product 
components. As a result, partly but by no means wholly, of sharply expanded wheat 
exports, the proportion of overseas exports went up 3 p.c. in 1964 to account for 47 p.c. of 
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the total, the highest proportion since 1949. Apart from overseas countries to which ex- 
ports were particularly affected by wheat contracts, the main increases were to Western 
Europe, Britain, Central America and the Antilles, Australia and Japan. 


Imports, which did not begin their latest cyclical rise until 1961, also increased at a 
sharply accelerated rate in 1964. The increase over 1963 of $930,000,000, or 14 p.c., was 
more than double that of any one of the previous three years and was in line with the higher 
levels of domestic business activity. The increase in import prices, as measured by the 
unit value index, was of the order of 1.9 p.c., substantially less than in the two preceding 
years. Whereas exports rose by 56 p.c. in physical volume in the six years since 1958, 
the increase in imports by 1964 was about 31 p.c. 


The introduction of the new import classification in 1964 (see p. 915) makes it difficult 
to compare the pattern of the increase in imports with earlier years in some instances. 
Fuels and lubricants rose very slightly but industrial materials showed a substantially 
greater increase than in 1963. As usually occurs during the development phase of an 
extensive investment boom, investment goods imports rose strongly, accounting for almost 
40 p.c. of the total increase in imports. The rise tended to be concentrated in machinery 
and parts, with other classes such as electrical equipment, transportation equipment and 
construction materials, etc., rising by lesser amounts. Consumer goods accounted for 
30 p.c. of the increase in imports, just under half of it occurring in automobiles and parts, 


The regional distribution of imports showed a further swing to the United States as 
the principal source in 1964. The United States accounted for 69 p.c. of all imports and 
overseas countries for 31 p.c. compared with 68 p.c. and 32 p.c., respectively, in 1963. 
However, there has been no great change in the ratio since the late 1950’s and it is lower 
than that prevailing in earlier years. Although imports from the United States increased by 
16 p.c. in 1964 and those from Britain by 9 p.c., imports from other countries also continued 
to attain new records, rising by 10 p.c. Imports from most Western European countries 
were substantially higher as were those from Japan, and there were also increased imports 
from Africa, Latin America and Eastern Europe, but imports from oil-producing Middle 
East countries were lower than in 1963. 


The relatively strong behaviour of exports led to a doubling in the export balance from 
$422,000,000 in 1963 to $815,000,000 in 1964, the latter being the fourth successive year 
with an export balance and recording the highest such balance in many years. 


In the first half of 1965, exports continued to advance but at a much slower rate, 
amounting to $4,019,000,000 compared with $3,935,000,000 in the same period of 1964, an 
increase of only 2 p.c. Aside from wheat, exports of which were lower by $222,000,000 
than in the first half of 1964, the rise in exports was 9 p.c. Imports, on the other hand, 
rose by 10 p.c. in the same comparison, a somewhat slower rate than in 1964 as a whole. 
The result was an import balance of $56,000,000 in the first half of 1965 compared with an 
export surplus of $233,000,000 in the first half of 1964. 


Table 2, listing leading countries in world trade, by value of trade and trade per capita, 
indicates that Canada retained fifth position in order of magnitude for exports and advanced 
from seventh to sixth place in imports. On the basis of total trade, Canada continued to 
occupy fifth place. On a per capita basis, Canada’s position in 1964 was seventh for ex- 
ports, ninth for imports and eighth for total trade. 
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PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 


Section 1.—Explanatory Notes on Canadian Trade Statistics 


Sources.—Canadian foreign trade statistics are compiled from information recorded 
on customs documents received by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from the various 
customs ports in Canada with the following exceptions: electricity exports are based on 
reports received from the National Energy Board and imports are based on reports received 
from public utility companies; and crude petroleum exported by pipeline, statistics for which 
are reported directly to the Bureau by the pipeline companies. Record is kept of value 
and, whenever possible, of quantity. In considering trade figures, it should be noted that 
the statistics do not necessarily reflect the financial transactions relating to the movement 
of goods since the method and time of payment are affected by many factors. 


Coverage.—Domestic exports or exports of Canadian produce include exports of goods 
wholly produced in Canada together with exports of previously imported goods that have 
been changed in form by further processing in Canada. e-exports or exports of foreign 
produce include previously imported goods that are exported from Canada in the same form 
as when imported. From January 1964, re-exports have also included exports from customs 
warehouses. 


Imports, a8 from Jan. 1, 1964, include all goods cleared by customs immediately on 
arrival in Canada, plus goods entered into customs warehouses rather than cleared on 
arrival. For 1963 and earlier years, imports included goods cleared immediately on arrival 
plus goods cleared for consumption out of customs warehouses. The two types of record 
eventually cover the same totals, except for a small amount of goods entered into customs 
warehouses and then re-exported, but there may be an important difference in the time at 
which warehoused goods are recorded as imports; some shipments entering customs ware- 
houses remain there for several months before clearance. 


The most important exclusions from export totals are: current coin, gold, goods shipped 
to Canadian Armed Forces or diplomats stationed abroad, goods financed under the 
Defence Appropriation Act and shipped to other NATO countries, temporary exports for 
exhibition or competition, fuel and stores sold to foreign vessels and aircraft in Canada, 
settlers’ effects, private donations and gifts, and identifiable tourist purchases—generally, 
all temporary exports and goods merely moving in transit through Canadian territory. 


The most important exclusions from import totals are: current coin, gold, goods for 
use of the United States Armed Forces stationed at treaty bases in Canada, Canadian- 
owned military equipment returned to Canada, ships imported for use in foreign trade and 
ships of British construction and registry imported for use in the coasting trade, temporary 
imports for exhibition or competition, fuel and stores purchased by Canadian vessels and 
aircraft abroad, settlers’ effects, private donations and gifts, tourist purchases exempt from 
duty, and goods imported for foreign armed forces or diplomats stationed in Canada— 
generally, all temporary imports and goods merely moving in transit through Canadian 
territory. 


Beginning Jan. 1, 1964, Canada’s trade statistics are compiled on a “General Trade” 
basis instead of on the “Special Trade” basis used previously. The main difference for 
figures recorded on the General Trade basis is that imports are entered as such whether the 
goods are cleared through customs for immediate domestic use or stored in a customs ware- 
house. Domestic exports remain the same on both bases but re-exports, after Jan. 1, 1964, 
include exports from customs warehouses which were previously excluded. Over a period 
of years, the totals of Canadian exports or imports would be almost the same on either basis 
but considerable differences might appear in individual years because of time of clearance 
and extent of business activity. 


* Based on statistical reports published by the External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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From Jan. 1, 1960, a new category was established in both export and import statistics 
entitled “Special Transactions—Non-trade”. This category includes certain commodity 
movements which either have no international financial implications or, for various reasons, 
are better considered separately from merchandise trade in economic analysis. The value 
of transactions of these types is now excluded entirely from published totals of Canadian 
merchandise trade and do not appear in this volume, but statistics for the classes of this 
category are contained in the regular monthly export and import reports. 


Beginning with statistics for January 1961, a new export commodity classification was 
used, based on the Standard Commodity Classification developed by the DBS as a tool for 
integrating statistical series derived from different sources. Whereas the classification 
previously used classified commodities primarily according to the material of which they 
were chiefly composed, the new classification places commodities in sections mainly accord- 
ing to stage of processing and purpose, as follows: Live Animals; Food, Feed, Beverages 
and Tobacco; Crude Materials, Inedible; Fabricated Materials, Inedible; End Products, 
Inedible; and Special Transactions—Trade. 


As from Jan. 1, 1964, a new commodity classification was also introduced for import 
statistics, based on similar concepts to those embodied in the export classification, so that 
there is now a closer approach to comparability between the two sets of statistics. As part 
of the change to the new classifications, the commodity detail shown in trade returns has 
been modernized by eliminating statistics on some commodities of minor significance and 
instituting new classes for many commodities of greater importance. The grouping system 
employed in the new classification also makes easier the identification of other commodities 
which may merit separate specification. For most of the commodities of greatest import- 
ance in Canadian exports, the classes of the new export commodity classification are 
substantially identical with those of its predecessor. The import classification is more 
extensive than the export classification and in its new form gives an up-to-date and com- 
prehensive coverage of those commodities which constitute the bulk of Canada’s import 
trade. 


Valuation.—Export entries define the value of exports as the “actual amount received 
or to be received in terms of Canadian dollars, exclusive of all charges” (freight, insurance, 
handling, etc.). This definition would give values f.0.b. point of consignment for export 
but in practice it is not always followed. For example, in recent years a significant but 
indeterminate proportion of exports has been reported in United States dollars, resulting 
in some overstatement of the value of exports for the period prior to June 1961 and some 
understatement of their value in subsequent years. 


The value of goods imported is usually the value as determined for customs duty. The 
Canadian Customs Act generally requires the valuation of goods f.0.b. point of shipment 
in the country of export but, at least in recent years, importers have often reported c.i.f. 
value for free goods or goods subject to specific rates of duty. An effort is made to ensure 
that f.o.b. values are consistently used in import statistics in the following cases: goods 
subject to dumping duty (from January 1959); raw cotton and crude petroleum (from 
January 1962, retroactive to January 1960); raw sugar (from January 1963, retroactive to 
January 1961); and all shipments individually valued at $100,000 or more (from January 
1964). Only about one fifth of the value of imports is covered by these specific checks. 


Country Classification.—Trade is credited to countries on the basis of consignment. 
For exports from Canada, the country of consignment is that country to which goods are, 
at the time of export, intended to pass without interruption of transit except in the course 
of transfer from one means of conveyance to another. For imports into Canada, the 
country of consignment is the country from which the goods came without interruption of 
transit except in the course of transfer from one means of conveyance to another. This is 
not necessarily the country of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be 
imported by a firm in another country and re-sold to Canada; in such cases the second 
country is the country of consignment to which the goods are credited. There is one 
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exception to this rule; an attempt is made to classify by country of origin goods produced 
in South America, Central America, Bermuda and the Antilles and consigned to Canada 
from the United States. The effect of this procedure is to reduce slightly the imports 
credited to the United States and to increase those credited to South and Central American 
countries. 


The country sub-totals include trade with Commonwealth and other countries entitled 
to Preferential rates of duty (the Republic of Ireland and the Republic of South Africa). 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics Between Canada and Other Countries.— 
Canada’s statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of 
its customers and parallel differences occur with Canadian imports. Major factors con- 
tributing to these discrepancies include:— 


(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, espe- 
cially with respect to the treatment of transportation charges. 


(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as armaments 
and military supplies, government-financed gift or mutual aid shipments, postal and express 
shipments, or warehouse trade. 


(3) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 


(4) Differing systems of crediting trade by countries, notably the consignment system used by 
Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in use by some other countries. 


(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner countries 
caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to another. 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 5, reference should be made to the explana- 
tory notes on trade in Section 1. Exports and imports of gold are excluded from all tables. 


1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (excluding Gold), 1950-64 


Nors.—Figures have been revised to cover the adjustment for ‘‘Special Transactions—Non-trade”’; see p. 915. 


Balance 

Exports Imports oh Traces 

Year  ———-]]_ Excess of 
Domestic | Re-exports Total Dutiable Free Total oe ee 

$7000 $7000 $000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $'000 

WO5O) cca tase tetactomisetes 3,104,016 38,620 | 3,142,636 1,621, 534 1,503,697 3,125, 231 + 17,406 
ROBT re cts etcicisiecsisteretoreye 3,897,082 48,847 3,945,929 2,174,304 1, 830,635 4,004,939 — 69,011 
GBD as eervs sraetteteeera: smc 4,282,361 54,814 4,337,175 2,162, 882 1,753,535 | 3,916,418 + 420,757 
1953 «Petes cissteusrs Adachi 4,097,111 55,158 4,152,269 2,417,960 1, 829, 848 4,247, 808 — 95,539 
LQG GS ewe oi mucha oporarh tae 3, 860, 217 65, 604 3,925, 821 2,311,568 1, 655, 833 3,967, 401 — 41,580 
GBD ss... 1efotytinn aap aes 4,258,228 69, 448 4,327,776 2,638, 037 1,929,718 | 4,567,754 — 239,978 
4,760, 442 73,335 4,833,777 3,292,516 | 2,254,435 5,546, 951 — 718,175 
4,788, 880 95, 261 4,884,141 3,223,197 2,250,149 5, 473,346 — 589,205 
4,791, 436 102, 907 4,894,343 2,952,707 2,097,785 5,050, 492 — 156,150 
5,021,672 118, 628 5,140, 300 3,148,065 2,365, 856 5,508, 921 — 368,621 
5,255,575 131,217 5,386,792 3,048,583 2,434,112 5, 482,695 — 95,903 
5,754, 986 140, 229 5, 895, 215 3,115, 408 2,653,170 | 5,768,578 + 126,637 
6,178, 523 169,190 6,347,713 3, 480, 282 2,777,494 6,257,776 + 89,937 
6,798,529 181,613 6,980, 142 3,542,585 | 3,015,623 6,558, 209 + 421,933 
8,094, 360 209, 186 8, 303, 546 4,034, 762 3,453,400 | 7,488,162 + 815,384 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The general use of gold as a money 
metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. 
In particular, international movements of gold are determined largely by monetary factors 
rather than by ordinary trade or commercial considerations. Gold is generally acceptable; 
it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixed 
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minimum price. Also, gold may be bought or sold internationally without any physical 
movements of the metal, such transactions being recognized by simply setting aside or 
‘ear-marking’ the metal in the vaults of some central bank. 


For these reasons, movements of gold in a primary or semi-fabricated state are ex- 
cluded from the totals of Canada’s commodity trade. However, since gold is produced 
in Canada primarily as an export commodity, a series showing new gold production avail- 
able for export is published as a supplement to the trade statistics. Because this series is 
calculated on a production basis, a division of the figures into transactions with individual 
countries is not possible. 


2.—New Gold Production Available for Export, by Month, 1957-64 
(Millions of dollars) 


Month 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963° 1964 

JANUAPH Ss aes. sere: os aaa 13.6 14.7 aes 14.5 14.1 8.4 13.1 12.8 
Hebrusry core. erh.a! 5 ese 12.4 Aion 16.1 15.0 14.2 18.1 ie 10.9 
MATCH. cteratin« sito «holies 655 des 11.1 9.8 14.3 12.8 14.5 14.8 9.6 
ADEM s sees. Seuss <este oz says 10.7 10.7 14.1 9.4 13.3 9.2 11.5 15.4 
MAY tre = Qowsky. (eats: /s <i eters 15.1 12.9 12.9 12.4 15.2 17.6 12.4 10.6 
FUNG F 5. Ms Sie Sus.01si McBee 5.0 14.7 13.8 13.3 13.9 12.8 13.9 14.7 
JUIN ai Bosra. SEI~ 9\-,s/eletelelacs 12.7 13.6 11.4 The 7 12.7 10.5 12.3 8.9 
oust. Pacey. an. fesse 3.4 11.4 Ae 1, 14.4 14.8 16.2 11.5 14.0 
Seprember my .ca<. 6.2 ss 9:9 12.6 10.3 15.7 13.1 11.6 12.3 12.6 
Octobertters. xi. ss:iaiestrs 16.0 13.9 9.4 12.3 di 1 12.6 15.0 10.5 
INR ENL) Gis ROR Be oes 16.1 11.4 12.6 i bars 16.3 14.1 12.6 10.5 
Mecem Bers s.. cee. secre Cole 17.1 12.4 15.1 16.8 10.7 9.6 11.4 14.3 
Motals 34-42. eas 143.7 157.1 148.3 161.5 162.2 155.2 153.7 144.8 


Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Area 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s total foreign trade by 
geographic region and by country. 


3.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Preferential Countries, 
and Other Countries, 1946-64 


Other Common- ° 
Britain wealth and Prefer- dase ees: 
ential Countries 


Item and Year 


PAG. jE ON PGs Jeu Oe 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total otal 
$7000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Domestic Exports 
594,138 26.1 301,411 13.3 884,066 38.9 492,390 21.7 
746,718 27.1 405, 485 14.8 1,030,101 37.4 570,495 20.7 
683 , 249 22.4 337, 880 St 1,498, 552 49.1 532, 409 17.4 
702,074 23.6 809,214 10.4 1,504, 768 50.6 458,913 15.4 
467,896 15.1 197, 654 6.4 2,020,703 65.1 417,763 13.4 
630,124 16.2 260, 889 6.7 2,296,235 58.9 709 , 834 18.2 
744, 461 17.4 283, 809 6.6 2,302,673 53.8 951,418 22.2 
662,785 16.2 244,745 6.0 2,413,318 58.9 776, 263 18.9 
651, 033 16.9 202,561 5.2 2,308,670 59.8 697, 953 18.1 
767, 642 18.0 248,624 5.9 2,547,636 59.8 694, 426 16.3 
811,113 17.0 252,117 5.3 2,803,085 58.9 894,127 18.8 
720, 898 15.1 240,016 5.0 2,846, 646 59.4 981,320 20.5 
771,576 16.1 290,125 6.1 2,808,067 58.6 921, 667 19.2 
785, 802 15.7 281, 462 5.6 3,083,151 61.4 871, 257 17.3 
915,290 17.4 333,815 6.4 2,932,171 55.8 1,074,300 20.4 
909,344 15.8 328, 854 5.7 8,107,176 54.0 1,409,612 24.5 
909,041 14.7 331,004 5.4 3,608, 439 58.4 1, 330,040 Cleo 
1,006, 838 14.8 391,526 5.8 3,766,380 55.4 1,633,785 24.0 
1,199,779 14.8 493, 871 6.1 4,271,059 52.8 2,129, 651 26.3 


1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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and Other Countries, 1946-64—concluded 


3.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Preferential Countries, 


Other Common- 


ete United Other 
Britain wealth and Prefer- : : 
ential Countries States Countries 
Item and Year 
Rees 124 Op IEA KOR 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total Total 
$’000 $’000 $000 $7000 
Imports 
137, 423 foe) 135,601 7.4 1,387,386 (er 180, 857 9.8 
184, 207 1.2 164, 553 6.5 1,951, 606 76.8 242,293 9.5 
293,535 11.2 203, 932 7.8 | 1,798,507 68.7 322,302 12.3 
302, 420 jHT 186, 306 6.9 1,915,227 70.6 310,072 11.4 
400, 811 12.8 241,124 thous 2,089,531 66.9 393,765 12.6 
415,194 10.4 306, 287 7.6.) (2,752, 087 68.7 531,371 1333 
351,541 9.0 184,345 4.7 | 2,887,628 73.7 492,904 12.6 
445,441 10.5 170, 224 4.0 3,115,301 one 516, 842 12.2 
382,229 9.6 181, 884 4.6 2,871,279 72.4 532,010 13.4 
393,117 8.6 209, 265 4.6 | 3,331,143 72.9 634, 229 13.9 
476,371 8.6 220, 808 4.0 4,031,394 2. 818,378 14.7 
507,319 9.3 239, 054 4.4] 3,887,391 71.0 839, 582 15.3 
518,505 10.3 210,016 4.2] 3,460,147 68.5 861, 824 17.0 
588,573 NOS 241,241 4.4} 3,709,065 67.3 970,042 17.6 
588, 932 10.8 281, 167 5.1] 3,686,625 67.2 925,971 16.9 
618, 221 10.7 292,155 5.1 3, 863,968 67.0 994, 233 172: 
563, 062 9.0 318,501 5.1 | 4,299,539 68.7 | 1,076,673 72 
526, 800 8.0 400, 820 6.1 | 4,444,556 67.8 | 1,186,033 18.1 
573,973 Cet 405, 819 5.4 | 5,164,383 69.0 | 1,343,987 17.9 
1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
4.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1964, with Comparable 
Figures for 1962 and 1963 
Rank in— 
Item and Country 1962 1963 1964 
1962 | 1963 | 1964 
$7000 $000 $7000 
Domestic Exports 
1 1 1 United: States:..atne.ccceen cect etree cere 3,608,439 | 3,766,380 4,271,059 
2 2 Dirot Britain < chars a aceiaps ce eee a ae Eee 909,041 | 1,005,838 1,199,779 
3 3 3 Leechs ete Sea buen nan GeO LaG SOR en Ae ooh oem. 214,535 296,010 330, 234 
1 5 4 Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.................. 3,297 150, 213 315,943 
4 4 D Germany, HederallRepublicy.s:ce acces bone eee 177, 688 170, 969 211,501 
6 ue Gra PAustralis hs ces 8 case ec eee eter ete ater afc nec PMV 104,965 100,773 145, 812 
5 6 J-"ieChina,/Commiunist hs sotervrerece eet ools oe ee 147, 438 104,738 136, 263 
7 8 8 Netherlands (i) enrsce: cham ed nike cas che cee cone 76,940 87,009 101, 582 
10 10 9 Belgiumiandslkuxembourg aarti. cme bale ee 68,169 76,493 100,535 
ali 12 10: + JR rancet ee Rye acs oA ee. oe a ieee ol eee 57,561 63, 428 79,433 
14 13 11 RepubliciofSouth-Afncags ene ah. eee eee 37, 525 60, 299 69, 166 
9 11 12 OL WAY Sets, heaiae sie cc Maa siste niche scohieretolerar eye ae ibis te coat 69, 054 73,398 67, 582 
13 14 13 IMGXICO:. eae Bre aera tape Sedo gob ee Oe ee ee ee ee 41,267 55,572 65,151 
12 16 14 WYSTINC ATO) EA eee ve, Se Ie oe OO eee SP oe 42,328 46,328 64,075 
16 15 15 TVGUTS, (PUSS. Ocean coer Ae he ee ee 29, 633 53,900 64,042 
15 21 16! | (Poland serene eeees.c.cs motets. 2b A ee eat ie ee en 37,391 27,200 62,653 
8 9 LY 9.) talyscc, se Peel. Avo Sa atee = fe Ane se A 74,521 76,761 62, 236 
30 30 iF CCE oy AS Ae ee A ee, |, ie OW te 10,878 16,433 60, 930 
1 33 19 | Czechoslovakia 3,522 13, 289 54, 230 
18 18 20 | New Zealand 26,784 30,549 33,714 
24 25 21 Sweden Remeeie, bs achat. 18, 230 20,926 29,922 
21 23 22 VATS IC AS, bert tit co Rie: ee CR eee 21,891 22,271 28, 942 
19 20 23. | WSwirozerland’ smtp. 5: shee, Aer. nae Aa ceo ees 23, 891 27,247 28, 502 
23 24 24.) | Sehilinpines wat aton.. eats. oe ee 18,545 21,284 27,809 
20 17 25. | Argentina Sey tee F see. Sele. cp eee ae ate ee 22,546 36,992 26, 889 
17 19 26 SLAZAL cA CRINA CE esi Peles ake a re: cee ee eee 28,481 29, 432 22,985 
27 29 27 Horie: Kong aren er ae ee on ott meet 14, 283 17, 490 22,278 
22 22 28 Colom bia Fae er ot au. 8 sleiath area Aalto tee ont eee ies 19, 887 23, 348 213252 
25 26 29) | (Spain kee comet. kidese ain nqeen tara seine wet oe ree 15, 416 20,500 219235 
31 27 30 ta| GPakistan’ fen hie. ie oaks. oy awe a rahi ee Mery 10,755 19,152 20,031 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries.................. 5,934,901 | 6,515,222 7,745,765 
Grand Totals, Domestic Exports.............. 6,178,523 | 6,798,529 8,094,360 


1 Lower than 50th. 
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4.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1964, with Comparable 
Figures for 1962 and 1963—concluded 
Rank in— 
Item and Countr 1962 1963 
1962 | 1963 | 1964 if ; 188 
$'000 $000 $000 
Imports 
1 1 1 United SINR OMRSS > 3 SS ROR eC cae aoe <i ee 4,299,539 4,444 556 5,164,383 
2 2 2 Britain eS Mee. Pe. tot LS. eee 563,062 526, 800" 573,973 
3 3 3 Venozuclawt. 68... RRP «vhs = SB cdc Nc eRe 224,275 243,495 270,621 
5 5 4 Pap any feet vite RRO oe. Bb DCO GCOS. GOA 2.0 Atta 125,359 130,471 174, 381 
4 4 5 Germany, Hederal/Republicus.ms....sees..... bese. 141,198 144,023 170,378 
6 6 6 Brance 4988 24.0 RROR ee oc. Ieee... rede. tear ae 56,160 58,170 68, 687 
é 8 fi Italy.. PEE COD UGE Oth at Gants ater eines OEE mee rod 51,859 55,303 67, 462 
9 7 SetipAustraliat® 36... AR a... cet Oe... VR On. ee ee 45,216 55, 650 59, 827 
8 12 9°) eBelgiummind) Luxembourg.ss98. )...l2es...... 4... 48,672 47,342 59,188 
12 10 10 CEN Cen TOS An ier * Seta See & ielalet Sisk. eer 39,721 51,524 47,831 
13 14 Ine Netherlands 37,049 36,736 39, 933 
16 15 12 razil 31, 600 36,361 39, 533 
19 17 13 Sweden ROCCE POLO GEER A Re. AER 25, 873 33, 410 38,794 
17 18 14 Switzerland 28,040 32,469 36, 947 
10 9 15 India 43,479 52,664 36,121 
21 21 16 British Guiana 23,375 31,334 35, 653 
14 16 Ly; Netherlands Antilles... 85, 856 35,999 34, 885 
18 20 18 Malaysia 27,740 31,454 34,566 
15 13 19 Iran. . Bk Pao Gicko An OR ton bao O OEE oe Nae Luni ore eee 31,736 42,799 31,085 
23 19 20 Republiciof SouuhvAtrica.. pans eke sce keene 16,952 31,548 28,774 
24 23 21 INGE WiaVomr set co cee ee «5 ere sh cote ee. 16,109 23,492 27,335 
22 24 22 Hong cKon eek... Reenene «4 eines; eek 18, 889 21,197 26,321 
20 22 23 IMEXECOGEE Set. See Cee... PEN, .:, Sapam E irae. 24,416 23,734 23,612 
27 25 24 Urinidad and slobagowe... fe en. .< earns. eee 14,100 15, 871 20,738 
11 11 25 Saudi Arabia steerer 2 te pop biel Eas top 40,551 50,290 18, 553 
28 29 26 d Ds ECE Yd Seog IE epee co CERI OTs LS cM ea a He 13,278 13, 209 15,749 
34 31 20 YELENA OF: fegeicney Uo SIRS a SR RRS ot A RR fae COLE 33) liu 8,321 11,057 15,095 
25 28 28 Colombiat he. < Mees... fee Le eon ae 15,658 13,576 14, 889 
29 27 29 New Zealand: be. meen tae ee, A ete eee 12,005 14, 067 14,076 
26 26 30 ey lon geese nt eee a eee a Ad eae 14, 763 14, 642 13,413 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries.................. 6,074,851 | 6,323,243 7,202,803 
Grand Totals, Imports........................ 6,257,776 | 6,558,209] 7,488,162 
5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1957-64 
Region and Country 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 19637 1964 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $7000 $000 $’000 $7000 
Western Europe— 
STL LAIN Eee Sick. BOER «a's v0 SEI 720,898} 771,576} 785,802} 915,290} 909,344] 909,041/1,006, 838/1, 199,779 
Gibraliate vette ate. «dss... 272 214 182 200 291 149 185 110 
Ure lain dimen ees. beste ag uncom ey 8,379 8,690 8,156 7,706 11,588 10,329 10, 461 15,072 
Malta ‘ands Gozo... <0 hc ssc su cts 2,748 1,506 2,142 2,299 2,924 2,217 2,313 2,721 
PATISDT kmete dee ¢ f bssete ete <<: deen 6,441 7,457 8, 260 7,745 7,877 7,316 6, 826 7,475 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 60, 194 69,531 56,127 69,131 76,055 68, 169 76,493] 100,535 
TOYS Teer: i715" 2) Seana eh ane Stee 3, 487 4,859 5, 449 4,978 4,813 6, 087 6,811 7,484 
Mulan diemater tts eases eletderware ats 909 2,012 2,739 4,355 6, 085 5,240 7,200 4,458 
raAncommemAn te stank: .. 2) tee 57,030 44,688 43,157 72,907 71,923 57,561 63,428 79,433 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 151,508} 201,134; 129,345) 165,597] 188,694] 177,688} 170,969} 211,501 
GRCCCOMR. i .cn shire tian Nad oo 4,022 4,576 3,798 5, 546 4,995 9,285 7,429 8,013 
ECS FENG |S San eee See es 268 310 279 243 219 287 347 10, 459 
tal eM tt idk etre nas Sere. 62,685 29,718 $1,717 68,393 67,688 74,521 76,761 62, 236 
Netherands:. .... 0 ace cade es 69, 553 74,721 53, 849 62,554 61,297 76,940 87,009} 101,582 
INDESTAN ERE kno tl Rectrtaas dacs teas « 55,491 55, 849 62,308 61,595 69,744 69, 054 73,398 67, 582 
Voge | i °c | see 2,788 2,003 3,251 3,336 4,718 2,563 5, 859 6, 264 
5) Oe ee 5 eso eae 5, 875 6,675 6,158 10, 243 12, 803 15,416 20, 500 21,235 
DWOCERE cc ce crate «tos attaen:s 11,964 10, 866 14, 879 20,906 17, 654 18, 230 20,926 29, 922 
IS WIUZOMIAN, wai c Mean on dee ob 24,894 29, 243 25,728 26,404 22,422 23, 891 27,247 28, 502 
Totals, Commonwealth and 

Pistereatial Countries. «3... 732,292) 781,986] 796,281) 925,496] 924,147) 921,736)1,019,797/1, 217, 683 
Totals, Other Countries....... 517,109} 544,492) 447,055) 583,932} 616,986) 612,198] 651,279) 746,681 
Totals, Western Europe. .|1,249,401/1,326, 478] 1, 243,336) 1,509, 428/1, 541, 133)1, 533, 934/1, 671, 076/1, 964, 364 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports. by Geographic Region and Country, 1957-64—continued 


Region and Country 


Eastern Europe— 


Bulgaria..... peteeeseeseeesenens 


Romania 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
RepublicsyeeAteas.caivee nates 

WiC OSIA VIG A Mae ties, =, sire ie heetee.s 


Totals, Kastern Europe. . 


Middle East— 


Tran 


ID NSA nporsa> 6 Ghadens0a0C0 Usb oe 


Unite, Arab Republic—Egypt... 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 


LEGS EY peskoducansoSnicasdAe cin o5n 


Nigerias cit. 2c eee. deem 
Northern Rhodesia.............- 
Nyasaland)..25.. suas oe cee 
Republie of South Africa. . 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
Sierra Weonet, ..cceoree 
Southern Rhodesia. . 
Tanganyika........... 

Wigandasee eam. sae eee or 
British Africa, 7.€.8........0.0--- 


(COngO FRRe ide. 2 tara se oe 
French Equatorial Africa........ 
French West Africa.............. 


Gabon, yetccctetecs ch GEE ebesariataroweenvre 


1 Less than $500. 
with British Africa, n.e.s. 


Africa, n.e.s. 


2 Included 
cluded with ‘“Totals, Commonwealth and Preferential Countries’. 


1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$'000 $7000 $7000 $000 $000 

1 1 1 1 5,845 
116 70 200 491 277 
1,401 1,342 4,937 6,767 32,654 
25 1 994 17,972 
289 384 1,115 931 564 
16, 632 560 15,631 16,665 36,819 
490\. | 1,470 wae L487) 4 11,326 mel, 637 
10,646 18, 863 12,638 8, 233 24,276 
189 198 2,577 3,249 2,135 
29,727 22,587 38, 255 38,658} 121,579 
2 2 2 112 111 
3 3 3 609 70 
2 2 2 55 72 
1 1 7 61 165 
117 77 72 220 120 
1,700] 1,648! 2,242] 2,499] 4,457 
1,069 969 4,311 2,425 1,374 
4,889 4,501 4,557 6,184 8,747 
56 73 72 131 308 
2 2 2 1,0914 9414 
924 2,073 3,182 3,443 2,484 
180 156 382 333 151 
1, 656 2,017 2,877 2,905 2,697 
6 _ 193 2 12 
212 182 367 335 333 
798 765 1,067 674 364 
450 1,400 693 2,014 1,943 
1,197 1,077 1,601 2,010 3,025 
1 1 7 1,9275 1, 3605 
13,254 14, 938 21,617 23,176 26,013 
13,254 14,939 21,624) 25,103 27,373 

6 6 6 6 6 
1,244 1,272 3,784 3,879 7,798 
743 472 806 936 586 
145 107 68 77 95 
ue 492 ‘ 308 ‘ 938 2,305 3, 272 

7 7 7 7 7 
48,322 49,960 51,243 52,655 37,819 
4,925 3, 894 2,851 4,088 3,396 
490 501 725 641 810 

7 7 7 7 
9 9 9 143 173 
9 9 9 86 66 
36 15 57 200 156 
10 10 10 4,662 6,064 
u n u 67 160 

10 10 10 10 10 

2,614 2,926 2,689 1,310 980 
0 10 34 57 
10 10 10 135 73 
844 1,008 2,765 10 26 
10 10 10 10 19 


with Saudi Arabia. 


7 Included with Rhodesia and N yasaland. 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. 


9 Included with Kenya. 


11 Included with Portuguese Africa, n.e.s. 


1962 


$'000 


5 Includes Kuwait. 
8 Beginning 1963, Northern 


3 Included with Malta and Gozo. 


1963r 1964 
$’000 $000 
2| 10,873 
28 19,239 
13,289} 54,230 
1,262} 11,739 
374 1,910 
27,200} 62,653 
1,275 540 
150,123) 315,943 
17,519 5, 443 
211,071} 482,568 
162 151 
513 193 
246 279 
127 138 
139 236 
3,568 3,372 
3,376 957 
8,163 9,109 
244 245 
2,748 934 
2,345 2,516 
690 907 
3,548 3,133 
22 
173 113 
713 387 
2,378 1,581 
2,536 3,978 
1,048 760 
30,662} 27,468 
31,710} 28,229 
212 71 
5, 451 7,333 
1,003 911 
218 94 
3, 234 6,292 
826 1,031 
99 156 
60, 299 69,166 
8 
1,298 1,329 
3,637 3,150 
377 192 
148 259 
52 31 
3,970 1,212 
104 75 
24 39 
921 127 
10 10 
10 10 
92 214 
15 146 
"Sire 
6 Included 


10 Included with French 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1957-64—continued 


Region and Country 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1964 
$000 | $'000 | $7000 | $000 | s'000 | s000 | $000 | s000 
Other Africa—concluded 
CTP hoon ANE sac ccc Recs 1 1 1 140 4 
Ivory. Carsten =. JEahc56.. oth OG 1 1 1 1 26 66 
POTD ate PFs AEE so kee 1,551 652 217 644 501 5,518 
MAUrMANIA. 2s MORE I «0 thik 3 3 3 8 3 169 
IMGrOCeOR GS 5 8ETE Bath ok 725 1,152 416 627 476 667 
Mozanibique.+..48. 4... ial... 2,1 1,326] 2,012} 3,145] 2,093 1,806 
Portuguese Africa, n.e.s.......... 210 220 305 279 241 164 
Spanish Atrica:; :f9NF 8... RRS 2 28 40 229 
PRORG. tae. foo Do Ee OL 1 1 1 1 1 443 
RPUSIGI AAO SOG Fonte 1 1 L 170 561 327 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries........ 57,397] 56,529) 60,473] 65,010 54,172 90,012 
Totals, Other Countries........ 8,086 7,386 8,406] 11,121] 11,385 12,207 
Totals, Other Africa........ 65,482} 63,915] 68,878] 76,130] - 65,558 102,219 
Other Asia— 
3,205 5, 459 4,931 2,479 3,799 4,724 
7,563 6,028 11,192 21,665 19,604 22,278 
28,902) 78,994] 53,654] 36,814] 42. 885 64,042 
3, 288 3,223 3,258 4,660 5,696 8,370 
11,308} 15,311! 17,317] 11,942] 15,315 20, 031 
185 112 95 360 457 
87 24 67 159 55 23 
239 944 817 806 1,405 736 
r 5 5 5 148 114 9 
China, Communist.............. 1,390 7, 809 1,720 8,737| 125,448 136, 263 
Indonesia et sac sheet ccuke me 1,590 1,665 1,760 2,110 2,463 703 
PUM Rea e te ctg ale eine tA owinae aus hte 139,082} 104,853} 139,724] 178,859] 231 , 574 330, 234 
a 6,970] 3,682] 6,000} 3,916] + 2'067 1,096 
Btalipp ines sano seca See re 17,516) 14,077} 14,863] 14,809] 15,645 27,809 
Portuguese Asia...... 461 341 358 93 59 41 
Portuguese India........... ba 6 6 6 385 445 7 
Taiwan (Republic of China)...... 1,641 1,161 1,692 2, 886 2,219 6,178 
EUS ol gig et ee oe 2,041 1,288 1,937 2,710 2,921 3, 803 
WHEE INNES cucheseiee ce itaiesesoretactielcls 996 249 385 540 206 726 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries........ 54,452) 109,127} 90,447] 77,920] 87,755 119, 445 
Totals, Other Countries........ 172,011] 136,095} 169,324] 216,159] 384 , 622 507, 623 
Totals, Other Asia.......... 226,463) 245,222] 259,771] 294,079] 472,376 627,068 
Oceania— 
PRTStVALIAGE. 22%. LORE EF EGAN. A 48,662} 52,562} 53,929] 98,862] 78,628 145, 812 
TEST SS, ee) SR ees Lae 578 814 Pat 808 607 891 
ING We CALAN) 55.528 ape.05010 rotate sets 16,842) 15,008) 13,306} 23,858) 31,125 33,714 
British Oceania, n.e.s............ 113 98 65 324 191 386 
French Oceania...............-.- 386 271 171 313 303 436 
United States Oceania........... 208 138 167 640 1,293 1,261 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries........ 66,195} 68,483] 68,027) 123,852) 110,551 180, 804 
Totals, Other Countries........ 594 409 338 953 1,596 1,697 
Totals, Oceania............. 66,789} 68,892) 68,365) 124,805) 112,147 182,501 
South America— 
DrivishvGianats sve... cee 4,969 4,014 4,392 7,428 5,272 7,116 
Halkland Islands}. ...ccs0ccles.o2- 3 53 216 169 24 1 
PANSONGIIS Ja 01516 0,590.05 €1-0/5:d/arahivesn,s ore 14,158 6,428 7,002! 19,364) 30,893 26, 889 


1 Included with French Africa, n.e.s. 


4 Included with Malaysia. 
cluded with India. 


2 Less than $500. 
5 Included with Viet-Nam. 


3 Included with French West Africa. 
® Included with Portuguese Asia. 7 In- 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1957-64—concluded 


Region and Country 


GH eae oe werent 
Eicua doriitess «s-comeewocacaseets as 
Peru. oes. 


Surinam... 
Uruguay 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries........ 


Totals, Other Countries........ 
Totals, South America..... 


Central America and Antilies— 
IBAMAMAS 4 yes ccs nelle erate ae 


Bermuda, .ooscs hcegece cee teaie ae 


AL ENALOR tes Sereda sesteereee omarion tee 
Leeward and Windward Islands. . 
Trinidad and Tobago............ 


Costa ARICA vache ee clone cee Rein oe 
@ubacctatatec tas paiatedteresc Gear ae 
Dominican Republic............. 
EliSal vad Ore sacicmherasy ereiootecance <f 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries........ 


Totals, Other Countries........ 


Totals, Central America 
and Antilles.............. 


North America— 
Greenland hataee. aencetgret 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.......... 
Wnited) States!s cae ek edocs. 


Totals, North America...... 


Grand Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential Countries. . 


Grand Totals, Other Countries 


Grand Totals, All Countries. . 


1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 19637 1964 

$000 $7000 $000 $000 $'000 $'000 $000 $000 
934 414 324 323 353 363 628 985 
25,686} 21,088] 14,148] 19,755) 30,076} 28,481) © 29,432) 22,985 
4,342 4, 566 6, 226 6,575 8,225) 13,278) 12,329] 12,659 
14,587] 13,813] 17,668! 16,590) 19,525) 19,887) 23,348) 21,252 
2,782 3,185 3, 864 3,913 3,922 3,777 3,913 5,719 
5 2 2 2 15 5 2 4 
171 183 114 120 69 41 211 485 
10,031] 11,441) 11,632 8,891 8,188 8,140} 11,641) 10,749 
829 853 696 883 1,224 866 1,031 1,610 
3,777 938 1,656 2,423 3,039 3,151 2,994 5,679 
39,661] 43,480) 45,833] 35,345] 34,978) 42,328) 46,328) 64,075 
4,971 4,067 4,608 7,597 5, 296 5,115 5,067 7,117 
116,963} 106,392] 109,166) 114,184} 140,507) 142,863} 168,848) 173,090 
121,935] 110,459} 113,773] 121,780] 145,803) 147,978] 173,915) 189,207 
2,487 2,541 3, 083 3,357 2,798 5,010 6,133 8,876 
4,628 4,159 4,103 3,775 3,977 4,481 5, 469 6, 922 
2,907 3,195 4,334 4,016 4,239 4,492 5,713 6,339 
276 229 289 409 600 835 698 973 
19,247) 15,588] 18,538! 18,056] 19,077} 21,891) 22,271) 28,942 
4,297 4,248 4, 437 4,720 4,828 5, 642 6,596 7,986 
11,763} 11,548) 12,636) 12,971 18,398] 14,817) 16,213} 17,791 
2,360 2,879 2,633 2,983 2,931 3,473 3,651 3,841 
16,846} 17,549) 15,222} 13,038] 31,104) 10,878) 16,433) 60,930 
4,991 5,335 5,137 5,062 4,469 8,488 9,085 9,070 
2,412 2,146 2,567 2,390 2,436 3,354 3,134 4,416 
37 26 19 43 75 53 66 135 
3,190 3,645 2,627 2,106 2,188 2,705 3,107 3,433 
2,191 2,079 1,319 1,529 1,543 1,277 1,525 1,485 
1,055 1,201 946 1,416 1,061 899 1,100 1,260 
42,477) 31,429) 27,633} 38,023) 38,529) 41,267) 55,572) 65,151 
1,312 1,583 1,193 1,131 1, 239 1,793 2,406 2,355 
1,53 1, 886 1,515 1,319 1,448 2,135 2,693 2,209 
30, 657 5,370 4,023 3,703 4,578 5, 645 4,417 4,602 
12,589] 12,526) 10,522} 11,172) 13,109} 12,711) 14,619} 15,408 
126 132 185 214 190 283 284 1,317 
45,605) 41,507] 47,421) 47,304] 54,917) 57,167) 63,093} 77,829 
121,779] 87,786] 75,540} 84,127) 104,900} 94,961) 118,092} 175,612 
167,384] 129,294) 122,961] 131,431) 159,818) 152,129) 181,185) 253,441 
76 138 154 427 198 167 287 272 
1,722 1,444 1,403 1,563 1,825 1,799 1,913 2,431 
2,846, 646]2, 808, 067/3, 083, 151|2, 932, 171}3, 107, 176]3, 608, 439}3, 766, 3804, 271,059 
2,848, 445|2, 809, 650/3, 084, 708|2, 934, 162] 3, 109,199|3, 610, 404/3, 768, 580)4, 273, 762 
960,914) 1, 061, 701)1, 667, 263/1, 249, 104) 1, 238, 198/1, 240, 0945/1, 398, 364/1, 693, 650 
3,827, 966)3, 729, 735/3, 954, 409/41, 006, 470)/4, 516, 788/4, 938, 479|5, 409, 165/6, 400, 710 
4, 788, 880/4, 791, 436]5, 021, 672|5, 255,575|5, 754, 986/6, 178, 523/6, 798, 529|8, 094, 360 


1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


cluded with ‘‘Totals, Commonwealth and Preferential Countries”’. 


5 Includes Kuwait. 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1957-64 
Region and Country 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963r 1964 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Western Europe— 

USORUAIIE ese sen 507,820) 518,505} 588,578] 588,922) 618,221 563,062} 526,800) 573,973 
Gubraltaritce.. (set. cee — 1 1 2, 1 — — 13 
inclend Metres. ee eS 1,122) 1,313) 2,001) 2,098] 3,806] + 4,826) +5, 320] ~—5, 624 
Malta and’ Gozo. .00)se.....hesck 64 62 174 22 25 36 232 113 
PAUISUIIA ME ss ore Sect leiaiis cise a's SiG 4 239 4,640 5,707 6, 605 6,636 7,971 9,026 9,595 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 43,681| 35,759) 44,786) 41,401] 44,780] 48,672! 47,3421 59188 

AS THCTES 2 ENGR Rares Pee ae G 7,939 7,401 9,227 9,962 11, 650 13% 278 13, 209 15,749 
intandee.. Seen eee ee ee 402 475 875 1, 053 1, 215 1,939 2,520 3, 170 
FAD COURRM ee Crd e ee. heen esa ek 34, 987 40,007 56, 940 50,121 54, 280 56, 160 58,170 68, 687 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 92,527} 102,644) 123,905) 126,988] 136,530] 141,198 144,023] 170,378 
ERECCOCNST Oe) dees ose. cease 399 316 310 538 545 1,094 1,631 1,550 
COLA Briers cscs sete dct sc dR Ae 40 7 40 15 707 1,183 696 2 
bales teemecereetre reek bate ce. 32,536) 32,150] 37,656) 42,843] 49,140] 51,859| 55 ,303] 67,462 
Netherlands: «meee so... 2 other es 21,690) 26,905} 29,154) 31,456] 33,493] 37,049 36,736) 39,933 
NOLES ica a0 MEM coi: oR as 2,984 3,106 4,063 4,248 8,965 16,109 23, 492 27,235 
HPONGU ORIEN ie on MR a cette seh 2,750 3,045 3,116 3,208 4,917 5,998) 7,713 9,414 
Spal Mere cee ee ack 5, 541 6,681 5,627 6,947 8,543 8, 463 8,496 11,704 
DS Wwedenes tect Roe eee. 15,339 13,939 18,077 20, 409 24,221 25, 873 33, 410 38,794 
UM ZOULAN Gs orc.. o Noc.crshe-ctcie he cvireke 24,053 26,491 24,514 24, 343 26, 102 28,040 32, 469 36,947 

Totals, Commonwealth and 

Preferential Countries. ...... 508,505) 519,881} 590,748) 591,054] 622,053] 567,924 532,352} 579,723 
Totals, Other Countries....... 289,106} 303,566] 363,996] 370,138] 411 ,722| 444,887} 474,236] 559,915 
Totals, Western Europe.... 797,611} 823,446) 954,744] 961,191 1,033, 775/1, 012, 8411/1, 006, 588]1, 139, 638 
Eastern Europe— 
JA) SYsS0007, 2 eRe 2 es — — — 1 — _ _— — 
Bileaniasent cot Ree en nytt 1 4 6 6 24 34 114 
Czechoslovakian $6 ccnashvk « sea: 5,013 4,908 6,440 6,654 8, 405 9,033 9,204) 12,847 
Germany waster «a0 ace kee 707 948 901 877 970 881 1,207 1,473 
1 RIN Soe Geren e Ree Sra RsPeneees oar 168 701 237 338 393 417 557 761 
HP Olan Aen Picea. Des taveds. oonie 1,050 1,131 1,648 LST 3,194 4,792 6,788 9,280 
d ait} a 0h: a VC: ppervareeorard Rex gea eae bON a Marae 4 35 84 261 61 124 82 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

publica te sms fesse: 2,789/ 1,676] 2,278) 3,210] 2,746 1,777/ 2,3131 2,808 

NaizOslavia pssst eee keh teens 564 813 551 804 1,665 1,801 1,843 2,601 
Yotals, Eastern Europe.... 10,292} 10,185) 12,090) 13,844) 17,659] 18,795] 22,109] 29,966 
Middie Kast— 

LAAIIEES 2 RRR kc cet hn hehe iat ae 2 2 2 _ 1 _ = 
ae ab ok OA CEO eee Monee 3 3 3 180 194 151 48 
Qatar days sate. sek ie 2 oro ess 2 2 2 8,434 8,724 6,273 8,678 2,285 
British Middle East, n.e.s. 51 62 400 59 48 68 3,183 
DSTORE oo. 5 <-as tte sonic 3.30. tyes 61 18 44 43 4 5 141 

ran. ‘ S50 ACIS TET See CRS oI 535 915 11,948 30,740 21,622 31,736 42,799 31,085 
LEO |e cir, ee ee 429 1,556 1,107 722 846 704 1, 269 2,379 
NST CUMS . SREP occ oct as, 1,548 1,725 2,349 2,372 3,106 5, 646 6,043 6,270 
(Fon aaah en a i 4 1 1 1 3 1 3 10 
LEQTNT ZEN, 5.6) EES & eR LS Stee 2 2 2 22,3034) 20,2254) 10,0344 5,169 11,219 
DAN OTM: 0.<, 20 ed o.0 c,d uaetees 6 12 33 23 5 81 
J) NC 2 a 1 1 1 1 10 1 — 
DAUIGIWARADIA c.aMeeMOER a accnetan. 34,315} 68,021} 70,725} 37,402 41, 398 40,551} 50,290 oa 
OUI AM yo aren chen h cecil mae 1 — — 

Stan si JD ORMTOOTS 62 POOR nee 45 80 438 83 76 105 148 113 
Soy ESE Re reer ron sr seen} mop 238 200 183 127 263 455 362 492 
TALC, Set tetan, SPP ch ce. Str Res 6 ase 823 491 886 855 859 1,472 1,294 1, 207 
United Arab Republic—Egypt.. 229 179 200 846 474 301 224 125 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
dorset ene ein §1 62 400} 30,9755) 29,1925) 16,5255 8, 823 5,516 
Totals, Other Countries....... 38, 232 73,198 87, 887 73, 224 68, 668 81,044) 107,688 71,675 
Totals, Middle East........ 38,284) 73,261] 88,286) 104,200} 97,861] 97,569} 116,511] 77,191 
1 Less than $500. 2 Included with Saudi Arabia. 3 Included with Malta and Gozo. 4 In- 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1957-64—continued 
Region and Country 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963r 1964 
$'000 $7000 $000 $’000 $'000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Other Africa— 
Gana. ee, Be... ceBers pints oc btetewes 5,989 2,122 4,102 S27, 4,691 7,036 6, 533 7,961 
RED ViA Ret fe pie tot olacise terse Cee eee 4,970 5,057 4,261 2,561 3,629 3,157 5, 323. 7,397 
Mauritius and Dependencies..... 10,278 5,918 7,584 2,100 5, 600 5,215 8,606} 13,394 
INI Perini ts cccricdets cineca sere ca: 2r3b2 2,372 3,084 4,358 3,504 5,726 7,924) 11,264 
Northern Rhodesia............. 1 1 1 1 1 1 1,306 37 
INWasa landers scctb cals eet 1 1 1 1 1 1 408 297 
Republic of South gee © ee 6,777 7,914 6,564] 11,482) 12,202) 16,952) 31,548) 28,774 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland........ 1,080 1,373 966 981 1,318 3,202 2 
Storrs Leones. « if aeneasee-seenoe 9 2 1 5 8 22 5 3 
Southern Rhodesia.............. 1 1 1 1 1 1 6,320 4,279 
Tanganyikw occ cc esas <ceeels + 3 3 8 1, 834 2,139 2,173 7,315: 9,061 
Wi cana atcccdenanee sheers 3 3 3 AAT 25,325 2,213 3,144 4,582 
British Africa, 7.€.8......<-s.+0«. 4 4 4 5 53 4 3 
MAI SOriAt ant. Sass. ccltieot cn ie soe 5 5 5 161 162 509 458 61 
PATI DOI patios tee Ae ales Re 6 6 6 209 136 122 728 1,297 
@ameroony sta: «silo stesso setae eh 5 5 5 5 5 15 147 43 
(CON O: MEN tric ee ins cone SB YS 1,125 2,258 1,781 1,314 1,320 1,921 1,911 
French Equatorial Africa........ 5 5 5 185 27 8 5 5 
French West Africa...... 5 ahh hate as 5 5 5 270 1 4 5 5 
French Africa, .€.8.........+++++ 2,225 1,749 2,183 33 29 17 310 1,263 
(Gabonteiet cece dete casein 5 5 5 5 658 1,123 859 687 
(Guitren was. Ha. cae hee oie 5 5 5 2,794 4,824 896 2,501 1,707 
ILVOTWe GC OASE aacrarsitomeneere aisrniere tere 5 5 5 5 788 244 227 623 
DAPETIA Reh Se tae ERR cote rf 147 39 8 144 40 106 327 
IMIOKOGEO. seceraciterertioioe chests vetiersioer 138 130 209 222 164 487 540 1,162 
Mozambiquerss y.sen ate ot aera 39 24 18 1 B} 139 395 431 
Portuguese Africa, 7.€.8.........- 33 11 — — _ 4 _— _ 
SpanishuAtcica. cop esenr asec 20 7 8 2 17 23 39 22 
MRO GON eaten tice ieso ene ein eer 5 5 5 5 5 — _ — 
PEUU USL Pos coivegern ole Bel ecokeoreray care Rarer Oe 5 5 5 62 32 17 2 19 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential] Countries....... 31, 456 24,759 26, 563 27,729 35, 469 45,772| 78,423 87,052 
Totals, Other Countries....... 5,799 3,195 4,715 5,728 8,327 4,962 8, 234 9,553 
Totals, Other Africa....... 37,254, 27,954) 31,278) 33,456] 43,796) 50,734) 86,667) 96,605 
Other Asia— 
Cexloneecat nities soe rises 14,910} 12,863) 15,133} 15,556) 16,516] 14,763) 14,642) 13,413 
‘HongKong neh ccrane derek 7,138 8,689] 12,969) 15,534 14,143] 18,889) 21,197) 26,321 
Indians te. cctcntos ee corer aris: 29,185} 27,655) 29,221] 29,352) 33,465) 43,479) 52,664) 36,121 
Malayaigtertnns tern nce taec ise 27,313} 19,863) 28,644 28,120} 23,597) 27,740} 31,634) 34,566 
Pakistannetc oc eee nee ote. 489 460 1,061 985 2,267 2,561 2,270 4,211 
British East Indies, m.e.s........ 120 129 390 261 297 511 7 7 
AL oe hanistania-v.jmee rsa tine rare — — _ — 4 —_ _— _ 
Burma hice seein ccna 9 84 24 85 30 50 102 276 
Cambodia and Laos............. 8 8 8 17 2 — — _ 
China, Communists... ..3< es.4« 5, 299 5,370 4,840 5,638 3, 233 4,521 5,147 9,420 
Indonesigaens ss .teaeat sas dehiete 951 211 147 529 290 173 152 1,393 
VADANI Peyariere aie setts qictes tttem oes 61,396] 70,092] 102,669] 110,382} 116,607] 125,359} 130,471) 174,381 
IWS, Con ao cenconoasoceoon sade. 34 21 235 404 6 99 380 473 
Philippineseet a ee se Aone 3,957 2,177 1,440 1,966 1,517 1,447 2,007 2,970 
BorturvesevAsia wn... c onde ocr —_ 1 4 —_ _ 7 428 1,204 
Taiwan (Republic of China)..... 189 159 716 1,150 1, 856 2,910 5, 875 9,063 
IEG lc ep comdecaciapos anbss 609 643 649 842 582 1,031 582 582 
ViGC—IN GTN 55 sacri s, cae pete ae: 5 3 8 5 9 7 1 4 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 79,155} 69,659) 87,418) 89,807} 90,384) 107,943] 122,407) 114,633 
Totals, Other Countries....... 72,448) 78,762) 110,728) 121,020} 124,202) 135,673} 145,145) 199,765 
Totals, Other Asia......... 151,603} 148,422) 198,146] 210,827] 214,586] 243,616) 267,552) 314,398 


1 Included with Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


and Nyasaland. 


3 Included with Kenya. 


N.€.8. 6 Included with Portuguese Africa, n.e.s. 


Viet-Nam. 


4 Less than $500. 
7 Included with Malaysia. 


2 Beginning 1963, Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, 


5 Included with French Africa, 
8 Included with 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1957-64—continued 


Region and Country 


Oceania— 
PAMISUPRE GN oie, BRE «cro ste AEN aco ose,» 
RT Meme Eph abe skid ditate ae 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 


Totals, Other Countries....... 
‘Totals, Oceania............. 


South America— 
BritishiGuianadsas. udacaback: 
Falkland Islunds.... 


Ecuador 


OR UE.» wlerele)aielolotersiercte’s » minis Gis alareis = 


Uruguay 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 


Totals, Other Countries....... 

Totals, South America..... 
Central America and Antilles— 

Bahamas 


Bermuda 


PADSARICAMS atcha. . eas re 
Leeward and Windward Islands.. 
Trinidad and Tobago............ 


GGstHeRCar ves naire. Jae eS . 


Dominican Republic......... ie 
HU SAIVAGOBeCL seeds dork. Poe 


Gaateniglat 2 15: oct er ee. 
TERT A cre tiihi< cao ee 
Honduras ets. qectea tea c nee et ok 
MexicosE. Ie... ee tis sla henel. 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 


Totals, Other Countries....... 


Totals, Central 
and Autilles:...... task sues 


1 Less than $500. 


1957 


$000 


47,495 
19 
47,514 


248, 069 


20, 988 
320,119 
341,106 


58,723 
103, 520 


1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 

$000 | $000 | $000 | $000 | $'000 | $000 | $'000 
32,755| 41,080] 35,508} 36,649] 45,216 55,650] 59,827 
5,727) 4,764 6,481] 2,512] 3,144] 8.588] 7,401 
11,540] 8,594) 10,099] 10,546} 12,005| 14,067] 14/076 
160 157| © = se 5 8 
‘ 1) — 40} — 1 3, 559 
~ 1 21 B5 214 27 28 
50,182] 54,595] 52,087/ 49,706] 60,365] 78,310] 81,310 
1 1 21 96 214 27| 3,586 
50,182] 54,597] 52,109] 49,802] 60,578) 78,338] 84,896 
20,627 18,033} 18,921] . 23,020] 23,375] 31,334] 35, 653 

= 1 8 = = = 
5,357/ 3,380 3,611] 3,399] 5,649] 5,352] «5, 938 
132 166 443 883 957 70 289 
27,419] 28,479] 24,883] 29,081] 31,600] 36,361| 39,533 
823 870 747| 1,217) 1117] 1,271] 1,735 
16,574) 15,827/ 12,784) 13,023] 15,658] 13,576 14,889 
4,962} 7,623/ 11,018/ 7,682} 8,611) 7,625 9,353 

— — — — 1 as 
347 746 760 874 378 831 547 
2,326] 3,978] 3,037) 4,233] 3,225 3,770 «7,792 
2,270] 2,872} 4,156] 3,482] 4;067| «6, 158] 6,978 
820 657 987| 1,834 793 868 968 
209,538} 204,582) 195,189] 216,640] 224,275 243,495] 270, 621 
20,627| 18,034] 18,929} 23,038] 23,375] 31,334] 35, 653 
270,568] 269,180] 257,615] 282,349] 296,329] 319,379] 358,664 
291,194] 287,213| 276,544 305,387] 319,703] 350,714] 394,317 
146 233| 2,614 484 217 426 412 
3,735] 4,709] 2,417] 4,980] 3,170) 3,954] 3, 851 
276] 1,201 701 224 136 262 190 
136 92 91 701 629] 1,720] 1, 858 
27,491| 31,012) 37,688} 38,511) 39,721] 51,524] 47,831 
1,761] 1,989] 1,496] 1,261) 1,686] 2,202] 1,026 
9,807| 12,731] 14,512] 14,375] 14,100] 15,871] 20,738 
7,127} 4,810] 4,345] 4,227] 6,259] 7,308] 8,363 
18,836] 12,011] 7,243] 5,034] 2,803] 13,041] 3,464 
2,659] 1,634] 1,586] 1,269] 1,912] 2,281 5,098 
1,186] 3,899 829) 1,307) 1,848] 1,960} 3,356 
- 7 28 426 326 278 263 
3,585] 2,718] 3,256] 2,536] 1,796} 2557/2, 422 
1,073} 1,053 982 810 566] 1,159] 2,056 
4,903] 2,905] 3,352] _7,391/ _7,617| 6,868 7,670 
81,888] 34/201] 21,007] 18,193] 24,416] 23,734] 23,612 
39,453) 47,120] 32,521] 31,137] 35,856) 35,999] 34,885 
2,657 206 170 208 107 383 727 
7,478] 8,889] 6,066] 6,168} 8,321] 11,057| 15,095 
1,433] 1,780/ 2,904} 2,359] 2,713] 2,399] 3,554 

44 32 32 i) ft i 

43,352] 52,057] 59,518] 60,535] 59,658/ 75,960} 75, 908 
122,323} 121,365] 84,322| 81,067] 94,541] 109,025] 110,563 
165,675] 173,422] 143,839) 141,603] 154,199] 184,985] 186,469 


162,244 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1957-64—concluded 


Region and Country 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963" 1964 


$'000 $'000 $7000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $'000 


North America— 
Greenland gi. ercsos nieve tesue ar 1 8 53 1 102 111 106 110 
St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 47 19 27 60 42 118 84 189 
Unitede States? stirs hen sdaetes: 3, 887,391/2, 460, 147|3, 709, 065/3, 686, 625/3, 863, 968)/4, 299, 539/4, 444, 556)5, 164, 383 


Totals, North America..... 3,887, 437|3, 460, 174/3, 709, 145/3, 686, 685/3, 864, 111/4, 299, 769)4, 444, 746/5, 164, 683 


Grand Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential Countries. .| 746,373) 728,521| 829,814) 870,099) 910,377) 881,563) 927,620) 979,792 


Grand Totals, Other Countries |4, 726, 973/4,321, 971/4, 679, 107|4, 612, 597/4,858, 201/5,376, 213) 5, 630,589/6, 508,370 


Grand Totals, All Countries. |5,473,346/5, 050, 492/5, 508, 921|5, 482, 695|5, 768, 578|6, 257, 776|6, 558, 209|7, 488, 162 


1 Less than $500. 2 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


The proportion of imports subject to duty varies widely between countries and geo- 
graphic areas. Generally, the Canadian tariff imposes duties on a greater proportion of 
manufactured goods than of natural products. Countries supplying chiefly manufactures 
to Canada tend to have duties charged on a greater proportion of their goods and also 
to have relatively higher average ad valorem rates of duty charged on their goods than is 
the case with countries supplying chiefly natural products. Variations in the proportion 
of imports dutiable as between different countries or in the average ad valorem rates of 
duty charged on imports from different countries therefore do not necessarily indicate 
differences in the tariff relations between Canada and these countries. 


7.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1962-64 


1962 19637 1964 
Region and Country 
Dutiable} Free Total |Dutiable| Free Total |/Dutiable| Free Total 
$000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $000 $000 $'000 $7000 $7000 
Western Europe......... 620,692) 392,119/1,012,811]| 576,783) 429,805|1,006,58S) 659,717) 488,921)1,139, 6388 
Britain das eos. 264,132] 298,930! 563,062] 212,766) 314,033] 526,800) 223,478) 350,495) 573,973 
PAUISUD Lance oe ec tree air 7,248 729 7,971 8,071 955 9,026 8,712 884 9,595 
Belgium and Luxem- 
boulgaer cata ee 36,725} 11,947) 48,672) 34,327] 13,015) 47,342] 45,015) 14,174) 59,188 
Denmark ieee 9,241 4,038 13, 278] 8,861 4,348 13, 209 10,876 4,874 15,749 
Rian cet aac aa canner 44,806] 11,353] 56,160] 45,279) 12,891] 58,170) 54,879] 13,808} 68,687 
Germany, Federal Re- 
public Meee 8. 120,195} 21,003] 141,198 118,537) 25,486} 144,023) 135,422} 34,956) 170,378 
AED Wize ic Re nets coe ES 46 , 227 5,632 51, 859) 49, 494 5, 809 55,203 60,9756 6, 486 67,462 
Netherlands........... 27,336 9,713] 37,049] 27,268 9,468] 36,736] 30,417 9,516} 39,933 
Norway Navdhe rancnaetete turers 5,002 11,107 16,109 5,359 18,133 23, 492) 6,045 21,290 27,335 
Spain Wa. . esto 5,149 3,314 8, 463 4,035 4,460 8,496 OFOnD 6,329] 11,704 
Sweden x ie eat tecates e oie 20,159 5,714 25, 873 24,646 8,764 33, 410 28,075 10,719 38,794 
Switzerland............ 22,635 5,406} 28,042] 25,202 7,267| 32,469] 27,317 9,630} 36,947 
Eastern Europe......... 16,164 2,631) 18,795) 19,315 2,794) 22,109] 26,697 3,269) 29,966 
Czechoslovakia........ 8,419 614 9,033 8,828 376 9,204 12,019 828 12, 847 
Poland sR hase 4,389 402 4,792 6,416 372 6,788 9,117 164 9,280 
Middle East............. 4,178) 93,391) 97,569 4,335) 112,175} 116,511) 4,660) 72,530) 77,191 
Oatarsyeers eee _ 6,273 6,273 _ 8,678 8, 678) == 2,285 2,285 
Dran.jbiere-tasetocigs tector - 128} 31,608] 31,736 153] 42,646) 42,799 228} 30,857; 31,085 
Wey Gl eerars feuseceorearens etn exs 86 618 704 91 1,178 1,269 129 2,250 2,009 
arael Sse toca rere 2,92 2,716 5, 646 2,954 3,089 6,043 3, 238 3,032 6,270 
Kniwaltaus sascte temo eon -- 10,0341} 10,0341 _ 5,169 5,169 DAR i eit ek NTO BS) 
Saudi Arabia.......... “= 40,551| 40,551 a 50,290} 50,290 2 18,552| 18,553 


1 Included with ‘Totals, Commonwealth and Preferential Countries’’. 2 Less than $500. 
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7.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1962-64—concluded 

1962 1963° 1964 
Region and Country 
Dutiable}| Free Total |/Dutiable| Tree Total ||Dutiable] Free Total 
$’000 $000 $’000 $7000 #000 $’000 $°000 $000 $7000 
Other Africa ........... 20,163 39,571 50,734 40,521 46,146 86, 667 38, 065 58,540} 96,605 
hangs: 2. cee 3,020 4,017 7,036 1,959 4,574 6,538 2, 283 5,678 7,961 
Keinyatt fore eo es eat 86 3,071 3,157 103 5, 220 5,323 78 7,319 7,397 
Mauritius and 
Dependencies wea ee 5,215 —_— 5,215 8,606 _— 8,606 13,008 385 13,394 
WNiverta.-. @aeee-. oF Hee 2,444 3, 282 5,726 3,603 4,320 7,924 3,588 7,676 11,264 
Republic of South 
Africa. ee eee: 6, 632 10,320 16, 952 18,054 13, 494 31,548 13,707 15,068 28,774 
‘Panvanyrka. 0. er) 38 2,135 2,173) 30 7,284 7,315 52 9,009 9,061 
Other Asia... 156, 724 86,892} 243,616] 177,147 90,405} 267,552] 219,892 94,506) 314,398 
Ceylon..... 611 14,152 14, 763 587 14,055 14, 642 666 12,747 13,413 
Hong Kong 18,327 563 18, 889 20, 605 592 21,197 25,341 980 26,321 
NOAA eee a TS ee 16, 483 26,996 43,479 25,712 26, 952 52,664 9, 867 26, 254 36,121 
Matlaysiaw: J hs 1,507 26, 233 27,740 2,450 29,004 31,454 2,824 31,742 34,566 
China, Communist..... 1,599 2,922 4,521 2,018 3,129). 5,147 5,030 4,390 9,420 
LES et ee 114,035 11,324) 125,359]) 117,993 12,478) 130,471] 160,966 13,414] 174,381 
Taiwan (Republic of 
Ching fae... 3.5. &. 2,836 74 2,910) 5, 585 290 5, 875 8,772 291 9,063 
Oceania 3.4, 253.8... 4.5.80 39,335 21,243 60,578 49,068 29,279 718,338 45,244 39,652} 84,896 
Prastraliqe san sects eh 20,769 14, 447 45,216 33, 621 22,029 55, 650 33,167 26, 660 59, 827 
LUN Ses Sao 3,132 12 3,144 8,572 16 8,588 7,391 10 7,401 
New Zealand.......... 5,221 6, 784 12,005 6, 847 7,219 14, 067 4,650 9,426 14,076 
South America.......... 68,754| 259,949} 319,703 85,127) 265,586} 359,714] 100,371| 293,946! 394,317 
British Guiana......... 7,687 15,738 23,375 16,431 14,904 31, 334 18,136 17,516 35, 653 
IBIAS 4 SMe anon een AL 20,330 11, 269 31,600 20, 669 15,692 36, 361 25,214 14,319 39, 533 
SOlOMIbIa he eee eek ne 11,256 4,303 15, 658 10, 457 3,119 13,576 13,013 1,876 14, 889 
CUR OPS fee tee Ree 8, 424 188 8,611 7,496 129 7, 625 9,273 80 9,353 
Venezuela.............. 16,347} 207,928] 224,275 23,019} 220,477) 243,495) 27,552) 243,070} 270,621 
Central America and 
Antilles. 3644280. 95,434 58,765] 154,199] 117,938 67,047) 184,985] 120,285 66,184) 186,469 
PAIAICA).».1. Skee Boar. 9,244 30,476 39,721 16, 548 34,981 51,524 16,193 31,637 47,831 
Trinidad and Tobago. . 5,519 8,581 14,100 6, 227 9,644 15, 871) 9, 487 11,251 20,738 
Costa tRicas ankus 6, 206 54 6, 259 7,118 190 7,308 8,325 38 8,363 
HL OnGOYAS sacierysis: oc: 7,488 129 7,617 6,698 170 6, 868) 7,435 235 7,670 
MOXICO sree a Aen 9,069 15,347 24,416 9,267 14,467 23, 734 9,942 13,670 23,612 
Netherlands Antilles 35,720 136 35, 856 35,793 207 35,999 34,795 91 34, 885 
Rant aetna. occ on 8,290 31 8,321 11,017 39 11, 057; 15,058 37 15,095 
North America.......... 2,458, 837/1, 840, 932|4, 299, 769/12, 472, 351/1, 972, 395/4, 444, 7462, 828, 83112, 335,852 5,164, 683 
United States.......... 2,458, 7171, 840, 822/4, 299, 539]2, 472, 340/1, 972, 216)/4, 444, 556|12, 828, 831 2,335, 852/5, 164, 683 
Totals, Common- 
wealth and Prefer- 
ential Countries....| 389,007) 492,556'| 881,563'|| 397,800] 529,820] 927,620 396,110] 583,682} 979,792 
Totals, Other 
Countries ..........|/3,091.275|2, 284, 9338/5, 376, 213/3, 144, 786|2, 485, 803|5, 630, 589) 3, 638, 652/2, 869, 718/6,508,370 
Grand Totals, 
Imports.......... 3,480, 282)2, 777,494 Patel tC be OSS 3,015, 623/6, 558, 209)/4, 034, 762/3, 453, 400/17, 488, 162 


1 Includes Kuwait. 


Section 4.—Trade by Commodity 


This Section provides detailed information on the composition of Canada’s exports and 
Table 8 shows exports and re-exports to and imports from all 
countries, Britain and the United States, classified by section; Table 9 gives detailed statis- 
tics of all commodities of any importance exported from Canada to all countries, to Britain 
and to the United States; and detailed statistics for imports into Canada by group and com- 


imports for 1963 and 1964. 


modity appear in Table 10. 
5. 


latter table is given on p. 91 


An explanation of the different classification used in the 
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8.—Exports to and Imports from All Countries, Britain and the United States, 
by Section, 1963 and 1964 


(Millions of dollars) 
Domestic Exports Re-exports Imports 
Section a a | a 
1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 

ATE COUNTIES soi discs oie aetesios <'sstecaae nae ae 6,798.5 | 8,094.4 181.6 209.2 || 6,558.2 7,488.2 

Tavevanimials. .stammanaccac erasers eee mete 42.0 34.5 0.2 0.1 9.7 17 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco. eae ae 1,419.9 | 1,805.9 bal 8.4 770.5 777.6 
Crude materials, inedible...... ; a 1,426.0 1,616.1 9.8 6.3 897.3 961.1 
Fabricated materials, inedible................. 3,106.9 | 3,502.5 43.2 56.9 1578-0 1,813.0 
End products, inedible.................2.0000% Ci9GLe |) ol, 109-2 114.8 134.6 || 3,172.4 3,701.2 
Special transactions—trade.............0cee00s 24.7 26.2 6.0 2.9 137.4 218.1 
Bri alan eyes ose oe lilac eons he wee 1,006.8 | 1,199.8 8.1 7.3 526.8 574.0 
UV ANITA IS ss Seco vicar Melee ocean coer -- -- -- -- 0.5 0.4 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco............. 297.8 311.7 0.3 0.5 31.6 34.8 
Crudevmaterials,inediblett... > «2 cecee cece oor 216.3 236.4 0.4 0.6 36.4 37.3 
Fabricated materials, inedible................. 457.5 602.6 1.0 1.4 168.9 180.3 
nd products sinedibles aw. tose ite 34.6 48.6 6.3 4.8 284.8 alae 
Special transactions—trade..................- 0.7 0.5 0.1 -- 4.7 7.8 
Wnited States s...2)5 Fo sccte hist conte einainae 3,766.4 | 4,271.1 147.0 165.9 || 4,444.6 5,164.4 
Biveianimalss: Weer yrs eee eee en see 38.3 30.1 0.1 -- 8.9 16.4 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco............. 332.9 362.0 6.1 6.9 358.0 356.1 
Crude materials, inedible..................00- 881.4 978.6 8.0 4.6 383.9 443.0 
Fabricated materials, inedible................. 2,069.2 | 2,287.2 39.5 52.5 || 1,037.0 1,197.1 
End products, inedible......2......0ccc00e00+- 425.4 643.0 87.6 99.4 | 2,533.1 2,954.8 
Special transactions—trade............0.eeeees 19.1 20.1 5.7 2.5 12550 196.9 


9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United 
States, by Section and Commodity, 1963 and 1964 


ooo 
OOS oo ——_——EqKqKz&~a_$&&&*—=e=z=—eE=——_e<Soe_—_eeeeeseee ee 


All Countries Britain United States 
Section and Commodity CLE dt 
1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 
$’000 $'000 $’000 $7000 $'000 $'000 
LiverAmimials .. ois orca ccbenw sce sheen 41,971 34,514 46 42 38,312 30,115 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco..... 1,419,857 | 1,805,886 297, 762 311,721 332,872 361,969 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen............ 27,274 36,065 2,345 3,930 23,329 27,657 
Other meat and meat preparations...... 17,147 15,633 279 542 8,558 9,296 
Fish, whole or dressed. fresh or frozen... 37,502 41,501 2,782 4,164 30,858 32,102 
Fish, fillets and blocks, fresh or frozen. . 43, 897 52,861 PPE! 2,422 42,479 50,046 
Fish, preserved, except canned.......... 25, 588 25,528 21 81 6,165 6,212 
Wish Cannediassascen cet ee tee et eee 31,851 9,939 15,534 605 382 
ShelllishSes-07 vetersete tec cee eee 34,640 570 758 27, 268 31,625 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey 60,385 11,018 26,541 1,286 1,331 
Barley sae ae eee ae 51,254 10,362 10,657 8,924 11,070 
Wiheatse ners c cancer ee cee : 1,023,112 160,798 147, 428 14,528 7, 828 
Other cereals, unmilled ; 22,677 1,638 1,178 6, 062 6,217 
Wheat flours. 4.642.5sk< j 100, 659 22,327 21,692 1,780 1,342 
Other cereals, milled........... nt 16,969 25 4 4,657 4,306 
Cereal preparations................0ee0% 6, 889 872 517 5, 234 5,567 
Fruits and fruit preparations 21,636 7,342 7,042 13,139 11,346 
Vegetables and vegetable preparations 30,943 11,365 9,958 6,274 9,969 
Sugar and sugar preparations 11,310 820 778 8,627 7,296 
Other foods and materials for foods 19,698 3,739 3,123 7,167 9,085 
Oil seed cake and mea 22,409 22, 343 20,918 55 68 
Other feeds of vegetable origin 22,082 880 1,504 16,387 17,549 
Other fodder and feed.................. 18,107 2,168 4,012 9,684 10,094 
\A aE a casera See eee Co = 102, 820 384 305 85,365 96, 876 
Othen' beverages. #266. 2. .clssen eens , 4,493 11 9 4,127 4,371 
ML ODRCCOm ee cmear trina. ce A en ee 29,541 38,365 23,998 28,627 315 332 
Crude Materials, Inedible............... 1,425,951 | 1,616,145 216,316 236,357 881.401 978, 636 
Raw hides and skins ..................- 13,220 14,913 1,444 1,189 3,571 3,642 
ier skins sundressed ass scene en ee 32,356 30.328 6, 842 7,414 20,670 16,874 
Other crude animal products............ 6,417 6,583 511 761 5,564 5,327 
Seeds forsowing 1. sane cans. coin ee 13,586 12,768 2,678 2,738 8,704 7,391 
Blaxsced-e eet eee ee 38, 550 48, 662 13,985 16,299 


, 9 1 
Rapeseed! icc. ai satance: seein et 16, 156 10,152 164 265 37 340 
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$.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United 
States, by Section and Commodity, 1963 and 1964—continued 


All Countries Britain United States 
Section and Commodity 
1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $'000 $7000 $7000 
Crude Materials, Inedible—concluded 
Other oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels. . 8, 889 9,484 4,998 5,761 2,095 1,461 
Other crude vegetable products......... 12,512 13,223 93 168 11,879 12,472 
LAGI WOOG Pee ahs 0's odors « MEvic wsleha cnet. 35,985 36, 824 2,554 200 26,717 23,225 
Other crude wood materials............ 19,438 18,162 527 675 14,258 13,369 
Textile and related fibres............... 13,640 11,394 837 845 5,320 4,942 
Tron ores and concentrates.............. 270,949 356,007 26,272 35,714 214,532 293, 900 
Serapiiron/and’ steel. &22552.-.0.) ec 13, 456 20,598 _— 369 6, 246 8,365 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap. . 13,001 8,679 5 287 2,569 3,048 
Copper in ores, concentrates and scrap... 53,797 65, 573 896 884 8,555 8,326 
d in ores, concentrates and scrap..... 7,686 15,341 1,126 1,512 4,284 5,383 
Nickel in ores, concentrates and scrap... 149, 236 166,036 79,110 81,396 14,917 34,524 
Precious metals in ores, concentrates and ; 

BEDI o's Salted thc ace Rie ua Diare arate wes 34,554 34,394 21,707 20, 625 10,521 8,961 
Zinc in ores, concentrates and scrap..... 18, 805 54,776 976 1,384 13,555 20,259 
Radioactive ores and concentrates...... 137,531 74, 653 40, 509 39,627 96,879 34, 863 
Other metals in ores, concentrates and 

BOER De heal otal sininrdata tierce sion ees 4,116 7,383 147 1,235 1,726 2,400 
Crude petroleum............ Heseee sevice 233 , 867 262,023 _ _ 233 , 867 262 ,023 
Natural gasemars . tes cece ccs aete ern 75, 6380 97,609 _ - 75,630 97,609 
Coal and other crude bituminous sub- 

BEANCOS = cabo dloie sisi te ees, ciarsyovere ia ccelielais are 10, 823 12,836 4 1 3,304 3, 460 
Asbestos unmanufactured............... 139, 447 155, 706 9,891 11,782 57,688 62,996 
DMD LUDA ccs tse beicaewiick ee kiccl« 12,910 20,404 336 406 7,983 8, 833 
Other crude non-metallic minerals....... 27,000 36,692 284 1,812 20,625 22,926 
Other waste and scrap materials........ 12,381 14,934 420 433 9,694 LLY, 

Fabricated Materials, Inedible.......... 3,106,898 | 3,502,486 457,459 602,570 || 2,069,229 | 2,237,249 
Leather and leather fabricated materials 9,468 9,686 2,784 2,821 3,494 3, 684 
Limber;sottwood... 5.8... ./. 0. -k Mies ss 426, 855 449,732 52,168 77,773 313, 560 313,754 
doam bers hardwoods .h oes ecss cscs cece 25,629 27,614 2,564 3,069 22,358 23,512 
Shingles and shakes. ..............0005- 30,317 31,945 259 288 29,818 31,345 
Other sawmill products................. 4,550 5,541 747 590 3,799 4,855 
WENGGr Sh ceictne ces ce oes vicaabet ee oes 24,607 28,811 2 17 23, 082 26,290 
Iv WOO eatin (cine as sma nee occcnidt ones 28, 438 37, 850 18,877 27,195 7,948 7,566 
Other wood fabricated materials........ 5,413 7,246 961 1,628 3,919 4,871 
Wood pulp and similar pulp............. 405, 292 460, 854 31,621 38, 464 309,915 346,017 
Newsprintipapers.:. iissi'scdeieee cis seleieae 759,990 834, 646 60,213 61,791 636, 086 689, 406 
Other paper for printing................. 9,269 12,403 807 2,263 6, 922 8, 885 
Paperboard...... Sorc Boceedoponnacodanos 19,621 20, 454 16, 836 15,697 1,776 2,043 
Other, paper wvncen. sees sists soc seb cers 23,395 30,322 8,573 10,937 7,284 9,159 
Yarn, thread, cordage, twine and rope... 10,317 13,176 720 1,035 5, 888 8,442 
Broad woven fabrics..............-...0- 10,586 14,207 6, 444 8,512 458 803 
Other textile fabricated materials....... 9,494 12,160 533 1,779 534 1,788 
Oils, fata, waxes, extracts and derivatives 17,423 21,544 8,959 11,982 2,613 2,270 
Chemical elements...............0+0.5- 6,669 8,005 1, 462 1, 858 4,050 3,913 
Other inorganic chemicals.............-- 23,730 31,269 5,147 5,901 13,737 17,311 
Organic chemicals........ B ctise 41,797 48,244 8,176 14, 889 23, 843 22,193 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials....... 74,756 86,750 151 210 64,624 67,757 
Synthetic rubber and plastics materials. 88, 406 98,723 15, 964 21,778 11, 686 13,410 
Plastics, basic shapes and forms......... 10, 447 12,996 1,638 2,312 798 1,495 
Other chemical products...............- 12,386 9,605 1,530 723 6,203 4,465 
Petroleum and coal products 19,975 24, 8A4 383 596 17,491 20,348 
HOPFO-BIOVE fic vce'e's hes cores niere oes Saisie « 4,293 5,052 2,691 3,533 1,199 1,140 
Primary iron and steel....... satenete ce 59,540 76,410 9,757 13, 459 45,728 58,513 
Castings and forgings, steel............. 15, 470 23,376 18 14,650 21,975 
Bars and rods. steel............0.- atetae 12,817 14,549 1,474 1,652 8,129 9,510 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel............. 61,350 71,708 4,004 7,993 27,636 33,317 
Rails and railway track material, steel... 17,308 21,634 — = 796 oe 
Other iron and steel and alloys.......... 12,980 15, 804 182 349 7,630 10,32 
Aluminum, including alloys............. 302,730 317, 937 82,734 98,171 119,943 118, 898 
Copper and Alloys oPe sos 05 aise g00's0a'e 00 166,517 190,363 63,629 76,119 56,216 69, 564 
Lead, including alloy8.............ee005 15,798 22,496 6,368 9,245 6,419 7,851 
Mickel and Bloys.. 23. ooh s.ssci0 ee deltoses 175,368 197,145 11,873 38,835 150,399 ety 
Precious metals, including alloys........ 17,783 14,914 113 10 15,375 sees 
Yane} including alloys s<o..s<ss.a0eseee ss 42,276 62,345 16,101 25, 846 18,055 nie 
Other non-ferrous metals and alloys..... 13,577 15,563 5,789 5, 501 5,766 eras 
Metal fabricated basic products......... 21,018 35,303 1,482 2,232 12,488 ‘i 


1 Less than $500. 
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9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United 
States, by Section and Commodity, 1963 and 1964—concluded 


Section and Commodity 


Fabricated Materials, Inedible—concl. 
Abrasive basic products...........-..++- 
Other non-metallic mineral basic products 
OS CtrICIby 28 wat cc leltte reisietess)sie ni aertere eset 
Other fabricated materials, inedible..... 


End Products, Inedible................. 
Genera! purpose industrial machinery... 
Materials handling machinery and equip- 

KS ince DOR GUOODD ULICOO OOOO OU aomcrrds 
Drilling, excavating, mining machinery . 
Metalworking machinery..........++--- 
Construction machinery and equipment. 
Plastics industry machinery and equip- 

ATIENGe oe coisivicieielers + ore ertictolels aie eloleelersin nis 
Woodworking machinery and equipment 
Pulp and paper industries machinery.... 
Other special industry machinery....... 
Soil preparation, seeding, fertilizing ma- 

GHINETY eee ae cic cm eleele cell pee 
Combine reaper-threshers and parts..... 
Other haying and harvesting machinery. 
Other agricultural machinery and equip- 

AVLOTI Cle cis ever eve lvisi ies ale sersielein'e) ec elelsieleleiaisieis 
PIP actOrs taille ieleeietee sisusrsieteraeeetettet 
Railway and street railway rolling-stock 
Passenger automobiles and chassis...... 
Other motor vehicles.......2...5..--++- 
Motor vehicle engines and parts......... 
Motor vehicle parts, except engines...... 
Shipsiand boats. a. cece ee se sels eee es 
Aircraft, complete with engines......... 
Aircraft engines and parts...........+++- 
Aircraft parts, except engines.,.........- 
Other vehicles jo. 2 seces eas cere cic niee 
Rubber tires and tubes............ 
Communication and related equipment.. 
Heating and refrigeration equipment.... 
Cooking equipment for food............. 
Electric lighting and distribution equip- 

TVLOM Diapers, o otetessVetoy cveisicloiarboletoreratelers{gfatersielete-c 
Navigation equipment and parts........ 
Other measuring, controlling, laboratory, 

medical and optical equipment........ 
Hand tools and miscellaneous cutlery.... 
Office machines and equipment......... 
Other equipment and tools.............. 
Apparel and apparel accessories........- 
HOOUWEAL An snereeeciemiets eters sie micie Celteere sis 
Toys, games, sporting, recreation equip- 

RIROM Gi cieqgeis ei eiaieie sisiaiee clakie e's aes eesalvisyetas 
Other personal and household goods..... 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. . 
bedicals ophthalmic, orthopaedic sup- 

Digg a serch te sreroe tees eres esis: ons eleisete 5 ote 
IB otetolortuntson ae gonguoooHonS JOUOnDoOoe 
Photographic COOdS heen dace ss eclelesi 
Firearms, ammunition and ordnance.... 
Containers and closures..........05+ee0: 
Prefabricated buildings and structures... 
Other end products..........seeeeeeeers 


Special Transactions—Trade............ 
Shipments valued at less than $100 each. 
Other special transactions—trade........ 


Totals, Exports....... Mate dre oe eiotatole\ es: 


All Countries 


1963 1964 

$000 $’000 
27,626 29,784 
15,274 18.262 
15,958 18,003 
10,384 13,191 
779,138 | 1,109,159 
29, 505 37, 246 
7,200 13,499 
10,420 14,928 
7,323 8, 967 
6,893 6,588 
7,192 8,683 
8,783 10,784 
10,528 13,230 
19,243 21,705 
23, 652 24,577 
43,745 67,376 
31,427 31,597 
7,413 7,735 
8,327 9,387 
28,520 28, 880 
28,040 67, 665 
9,954 14,474 
15,333 31,286 
34,318 63,959 
16,888 20,711 
32,640 | 152,134 
31,485 43, 664 
44) 168 52,986 
3,701 3,405 
11,044 8, 403 
52,193 51, 907 
10,058 15,165 
2,952 3,367 
19,251 21,174 
48, 820 51,221 
15,029 21,175 
6,233 7,492 
29,929 37,005 
14,578 16,150 
14,744 20,890 
4,996 5,371 
9,115 9, 875 
11,196 15,178 
10,498 11,110 
1,304 2,039 
7,500 10;019 
5,508 6,286 
10,804 8,743 
6, 864 5,510 
10,160 11,295 
9, 666 14,318 
24,714 26,171 
15,760 16,274 
8, 955 9, 897 


6,798,529 | 8,094,360 


Britain 


1964 


$000 


2,884 
1,350 


1,217 


48,586 
1,511 


1 Less than $500. 


United States 


1963 


$000 


23,698 
12,349 
15, 958 

4,906 


425,436 
10,098 


5,031 
3,179 
4,734 
3,439 


6, 844 
3,435 
2,194 
10, 437 


22,634 


1964 


$'000 


25,983 
13,356 
18,003 

5,328 


642,975 
13,006 


10,046 
5,187 
6,055 
3, 863 


8,110 
3,872 
4,218 
10, 846 


23,449 
61,629 
28,987 


6, 282 
7,308 


1,006,838 | 1,199,779 || 3,766,380 


4,271,059 
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10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and from 
the United States, by Group and Commodity, 1963 and 1964 


N ore.—Statistics for 1964 are compiled on the basis of a new Import Commodity Classification, Conversions 
from one classification to the other have been made as nearly as possible, but in some cases are only approximate. 


All Countries Britain United States 


Group and Commodity 
1963° 1964 1963" 1964 1963F 1964 


$’000 $000 $000 $'000 $000 $’000 


864, 964 910, 462 36,797 40,505 441,741 474,477 
102, 653 114,519 9 5 65,716 72,299 


Other fruits and fruit preparations....... 81,973 79,503 1,282 1,266 50, 859 43 , 838 
Vegetables, fresh or chilled............. 54,481 60,105 2 3 49,576 54,118 
Other vegetables and vegetable prepara- 

tions...... fersleatanrtoteee alonetcteast eferai deta tanter< 19, 493 20,203 349 565 12,871 12,770 
Cerenlssunmilled: tee an seen 8, 41,725 37, 608 1 1 41,522 86, 954 
Cereal products and farinaceous sub- 

SUANCES aren mee cs hte ini one ds eae. 13, 464 16,498 3,618 4,006 8,302 10,688 
DUDA NTA W EELS ta. eee laces, 126,735 101, 869 — — 6 3 
Other sugar and sugar preparations...... 21,012 23, 231 5, 826° 7,470 5,561 6,508 
Cocoa and chocolate.................... 18,543 20,580 2,115 2,422 1,758 902 
(Comeon, yer eee te ees cs ae 65, 297 82,620 41 75 14,609 18,868 

SE cote wWooacaeasr eis Atop GE Eee Cee 25,554 26,039 4,360 4,089 662 718 
Other foodstuffs, chiefly vegetable...... 43,111 47,711 1,418 1,247 23,105 25,951 
Fodder and feed, except unmilled cereals 24,617 22,075 31 98 24,082 21,256 
BE VeCYages Menthe cow Me) | aL 26,973 32,993 10, 632 12,096 1,561 2,392 
MODACCOR Senta beers... woke 7,360 10,261 379 511 4,356 6,018 
Oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels........ 50,115 63,601 1 22 44,348 58,707 
Oilstiverotable=e:-= a: ote seen! Ee 33,974 33, 872 3,189 2,644 17,352 20, 859 
Rubber, raw and partially manufactured 42,687 45,134 321 345 22,504 24,033 
Rubber, manufactured.................. 39,595 47,146 2,797 3,188 33,039 38,321 
Other non-food products, chiefly vege- 

iB nd M Gl: San eee Ey en cra s 25,601 24,895 427 454 19,950 19,279 

Animals and Animal Products.......... 166,937 160,705 14,368 13,647 96,635 94,840 
Fish and marine animals................ 20,147 PAG) 387 383 9,509 9,709 
ursiandiproducts. - 9 slaste. s..0. eet 26, 338 25,535 4,549 3,363 13,918 13,346 
Hides, skins and leather................ 22,349 26, 263 5, 829 6,612 13,554 16,230 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen............ 47,586 33,344 741 17 28,042 19,963 
Other meat and meat preparations...... 14,917 13,582 285 293 8,740 8,163 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey.......... 14, 834 13,128 119 270 WRAL 5,014 
Other animals and animal products..... 20,766 27,099 2,457 2,708 15, 753 22,414 


Fibres, Textiles and Products........... 486,350 558, 754 91,836 97,972 218,948 246,931 


Cotton, raw and linters................. 53,347 62,344 1 5 49,039 59,567 
Cottontiabricsse. | ee ees teat ee 68,077 78,056 3,271 3,513 41,364 45,058 
Other cotton’ products). .c....cccccecee: 22,138 26,083 4,426 5,297 10,409 10,962 
Flax, hemp, jute and products........... 32,186 26,940 5,081 4,034 4,398 1,974 
Wool and fine animal hair............... 39,994 44,944 24,360 25, 206 4,461 8, 848 
Wiooltia Dries save tev ie th fee 83,337 40,463 22,050 22,290 2,430 4,869 
Other wool products. ............-s0l0e% 12,195 15, 202 7,728 7,689 1,320 928 
Synthetic fibres, yarns and cordage..... 21,067 31,520 2,764 3, 893 13,931 21,461 
Synthetic fibre fabrics.................. 46, 212 53,203 1,580 2,144 32, 221 35, 459 
Carpets, mats and other floor coverings. 10,685 13,669 2,734 4,207 1,734 2,453 
Apparel and apparel accessories......... 67,923 79,968 10,162 11,455 15,913 16,585 
Other textile products............0.s00% 79,189 86, 362 7,678 8,238 41,728 43,766 
od, Wood Products and Paper....... 291, 754 325,396 10,548 11,900 247,410 275,814 
bested, _ EAS ES eae 2 Srisiaretescunle 31, 829 37, 841 15 19 28, 522 33,723 
Other wood, unmanufactured........... 35, 169 43,729 125 106 25,124 29,221 
Wood, manfactured). 2. o..< os.mace ca ces 28,792 27,515 652 648 20,994 21,246 
Newspapers, magazines and periodicals... 39,054 46, 289 504 904 36,572 42,871 
Books, pamphlets and tourist literature. . 54, 886 56,178 5,518 5, 828 43,377 45,129 
Other printed matter.....0..0cccess0e 25, 380 30, 606 1,274 1,629 22,847 26, 969 
Other paper and products............... 76,645 83, 239 2,461 2,767 69,974 76,655 


2,385,017 | 2,918,994 177,415 218,128 || 1,987,228 | 2,417,842 
67, 873 67, 287 = — 63, 454 63, 488 


MLOMOVOS coal onto eae oereh tio ieee dd etc 18" 442 27° 438 26 22 18, 380 27,319 


1 Less than $500. 
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19.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and from 
the United States, by Group and Commodity, 1963 and 1964—continued 


Group and Commodity 


Iron and Its Products—concluded 
Ferro-alloys, pigs, ingots, blooms and 
Dill ebsicrbstesc cscltg awictcbere tee eurtetelfersceieleleyszes 
Bars and rods, steel...........seeeeeeees 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel...........-- 
Other rolling-mill products, steel........ 
Pipes, tubes and fittings, iron and steel.. 
Wire and wire products........+...+.++- 
Engines, except aircraft engines.......... 
Farm equipment and parts, except trac- 
HOTS sieis ariel ame eierora lo minke otenieravetelsisevetelerelens 
Tractors and parts, except engines....... 
Hardware and cutlery...........seeeee: 
Household machinery........-.-++s000. 
Mining and metallurgical machinery.... 
Business and printing machinery........ 
Metalworking machinery..........+-++- 
Other non-farm machinery.......-..+++- 


Automobiles, freight and passenger...... 
Automobile parts, except engines........ 
Other vehicles, chiefly of iron........... 
Cooking and heating apparatus.........- 
Firearms and ammunition............-- 
Other iron and steel products..........- 


Non-ferrous Metals and Products...... 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap.. 
Other aluminum and products..........-. 
Brass and copper and products.......... 
INickel'and alloysia.ceseee snes Poe e se 
Precious metals and products, except gold 
Timiand PrOdUCLSE enters occw siecle os eek oer 
Zinc, including alloys 
Watches and clocks....... 

Electric generators and motors.......... 
Electronic tubes and semi-conductors.... 
Other electrical apparatus.............+- 
Plumbing equipment and fittings....... 
Other non-ferrous metals and products... 


Non-metallic Minerals and Products.... 
Asbestos and asbestos-cement basic pro- 
CU CS. da Sein tem siete Wee ctieiaiats + Sida tteuaers 
ClayianG! products ie steiete fein ose sme ses 


Woaliprod ucts pace ce cet cleo cloiseie carnetes 
Glass and glassware.......secserseseees 
IPSLPOLCUMIMICLUCE > comeisiet oteleielels starcteateiniets 
Fuel oil, except kerosene. ........00+20e- 
Other petroleum products..............- 
Stoneiand products... 33266... s6000 o0 
Other non-metallic minerals and products 


Chemicals and Allied Products.......... 
INTC pm on taonten soc Bana eerG Hic eee. 
Drugs, medicines. agricultural chemicals 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials....... 
Toiletries, cleaners, household chemicals 
Inorganic chemicals, n.0.p.........s0e06+ 
Plastic materials, not shaped........... 
Plastic film and sheet...............-+- 
Other plastics, basic shapes and forms... 
Plastics manufactures, 7.0.p.......0s00+: 
Dyestuffs, except dyeing extracts 
Pigments. lakes and toners... 
Paints and related products......... ara 
Other chemicals and allied products..... 


9,593 
130,954 


409,112 


307,151 


4,160 
29,783 
86,128 
20,797 
54,879 


12,571 
28, 852 
40,642 
29,338 


367,040 


All Countries 
19637 1964 1963" 
$000 $’000 $7000 
12,193 12,405 5,200 
25,764 41,969 5,672 
80,761 121,587 61,151 
30,185 50,131 15,523 
50,671 57,185 31,784 
21,951 25,701 7,826 
143,781 192,998 125, 440 
140,244 152, 290 132,457 
183, 732 220,342 162,904 
37,629 48, 552 25,342 
26, 882 31,257 21, 464 
38,416 51,380 34,382 
105, 294 122,334 82,056 
57, 868 98,298 42,890 
446, 619 570, 837 387, 269 
65,509 67, 062 51,668 
116, 649 163,776 49,373 
489, 057 555, 456 476,170 
27,939 39,587 21,174 
28, 425 28, 488 27,217 
12,460 14,879 7,197 
156, 674 157,754 131, 235 
603, 929 645,309 378,449 
67,149 70,424 11,323 
44,729 47,349 36, 630 
34,147 26,889 25,630 
21, 832 24,181 5,504 
31,523 32; 632 15,410 
11,725 17, 650 775 
4,941 2,481 4,431 
13,506 16,297 2,475 
37,065 34,787 20,639 
24,136 28,458 18,788 
250,290 272,000 198,425 
7,570 11,975 5,897 
55,314 60,185 32,522 
7555704 787,797 280,309 
5, 287 6,095 3,743 
50,020 54,031 28,054 
78,632 86,241 78,228 
16,358 23, 456 14,161 
77,086 88, 957 49,293 
334, 761 320, 637 40 
65, 282 76,497 8,757 
44,789 39,670 35,261 
45,263 47, 833 37,709 
38,172 44,381 25,062 
410,326 454,413 336, 065 
9,770 9,320 5,875 
40,194 40, 633 27,974 
13,109 16,113 11,062 
11,619 12,948 9,795 
30,457 37,507 24,020 
54,176 61, 585 49 083 
24,297 27,671 20,878 
12,510 17, 430 11,449 
30, 660 26,420 27,628 
15,013 15,942 7,754 
11,501 12,112 9,831 
8,195 9,164 7,638 
148, 825 167,569 123,077 
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10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and from 
the United States, by Group and Commodity, 1963 and 1964—concluded 


All Countries Britain United States 
Fees a aaa ier as ae 
Group and Commodity 
1963r 1964 1963r 1964 1963r 1964 
.S 08° = peer eee ee re ee ce 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 


593,182 726,333 57, 743 56,504 457,771 571,177 


PINS Pee oye URI. 5 Fath heravinrc eset 20,313 20,575 3,417 2,976 12,838 13,738 
Toys and sporting goods................ 21,508 34,509 3,108 3,706 9,642 17,687 
Footwear setRs eth Glem bls anatale veraceicies cate 20,240 24, 824 8,667 4,535 1,845 1,989 
HSE PELALOIS nani. carats cocci 22,174 34, 609 3,313 4,622 17,751 28,743 
Other household and personal equipment 24,218 24,695 1,702 1,139 13,720 14,335 
Musical instruments, phonographs, re- 

COLA Samy tick ane Scape ee ene 19,091 20, 237 4,945 3,477 9,976 11,182 
Scientific and educational equipment.... 83,218 100,029 3,700 3,701 67,763 80,690 

ircraft, complete with engines......... 22,123 18,327 760 20 21,283 17, 872 
Aircraft engines and parts............... 47,766 50, 252 18,290 13,535 29, 439 36, 702 
UL CEATHIDALIS A eee. le ee ark, noe 90,060 86, 069 5, 558 5, 265 84,255 80,361 
Ships, boats and parts, except engines... 6, 503 4,549 762° 243 4,221 2,814 
Orhervehicles: (a0. oc wees. te 8,275 10, 824 102 278 8,037 10, 497 
Canadian goods returned................ 38, 457 46, 938 1,694 1,986 33,033 40,292 
Shipments under $100 in value.......... 92,902 164, 263 2,592 5, 498 87,729 152,642 
Other miscellaneous commodities....... 76,333 85, 633 4,131 5,522 56, 239 61, 633 

Lotaisy imports eee: 6,558,209 | 7,488,162 526,800 573,973 || 4,444,556 | 5,164,383 


Section 5.—Trade by Section and by Stage of Fabrication 


For many years the Year Book published a tabulation of exports and imports by degree 
of manufacture. However, with the introduction of the new export commodity classifica- 
tion in January 1961 and the new import commodity classification in January 1964, these 
tables were discontinued until new series could be produced, based on the concepts embodied 
in the Standard Commodity Classification from which the new commodity classifications 
are derived. (See p. 915.) 


The Section totals for the new commodity classifications, presented here for the 
first time for the period from 1946, were obtained by converting statistics compiled on the 
old classification to the new framework. ‘The conversion indexes are based on two test 
months (August 1959 and April 1960 for exports, and February 1961 and August 1963 for 
imports), supplemented by the results of various studies covering the 1946-64 period. The 
totals of the Sections (shown in Tables 11 and 12) are arrived at by converting old classes 
or fragements of large “basket” classes to appropriate new classes; changes in content, 
description or codes of former classes were taken into account as much as possible, but the 
results for 1957 and previous years are subject to some limitations. 


To classify exports and imports by Stage of Fabrication, that is, within the categories 
of Crude Materials, Fabricated Materials and End Products, requires a secondary classifi- 
cation of the commodities in certain Sections. Live Animals (Sect. I), being a natural 
product, is considered as crude materials; Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco (Sect. IT) 
is allocated as follows: Crude Materials includes natural products not further processed 
than cleaned or prepared for shipment; Fabricated Materials includes commodities which 
are further processed and are used in processing industries rather than for direct human con- 
sumption, and also all commercial stock feeds; End Products includes commodities which 
are further processed and are mainly used directly for human consumption, and also pre- 
pared pet feeds. Sects. III, IV and V are clearly defined in the Standard Commodity 
Classification. Sect. VI contains relatively few classes; these have been pro-rated as neces- 
sary for both exports and imports according to studies undertaken over a number of years. 
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11.—Domestic Exports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1946-64 


us wethelwoup— DE Tie DE. Oe 


Sect. IT 
ous sae I Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco cr de I Fabriate d ena 
j - terials ateria roducts 
Animals Crude Fabricated End aera! Pee eee 
Materials | Materials | Products Total Inedible Inedible Tnedible 
Aut CoUNTRIES 
$’000 $000 $7000 $7000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
1O4Gisc reer 23,353 404,491 174,075 238, 628 817,194 184, 435 895,617 341,615 
194 accross 20,083 431, 802 240,076 214,329 886, 207 221,976 1,239,004 375,028 
AGA Sacre 87,877 462,291 179,126 198, 483 839, 901 308, 821 1,391,274 414,708 
1949....... 68, 903 624, 451 135, 622 150, 567 910,640 310,326 1,309,755 366,917 
GE scone 84,592 510,900 134, 700 169,703 815,302 332,917 1,594, 641 264, 926 
iG bes secae 65,304 724,844 167,782 160,012 1,052,638 430, 885 1,972,438 357,615 
FE onset 5,974 989, 900 181,091 147, 820 1,318, 812 467,143 2,033,701 439,048 
USS oor 17, 884 913,797 157,674 171, 432 1,242,903 476,429 1,949, 365 396, 694 
19545 e554 19,407 630,031 149,058 183, 582 962,672 502,040 2,030,945 331,972 
NODS ee ciccee 15,645 560, 297 152,112 173,088 885, 498 685,912 2,363,743 290,384 
1Oiorenococ 13,401 750, 432 152,507 180,528 1,083,467 872, 967 2,441,679 325,609 
hy Someees 53,999 603, 474 141,317 166,661 911,453 1,025,398 2,406, 062 369,271 
OEY as eoge 101,534 699, 896 140,904 191, 450 1,032, 250 963, 137 2,246,818 434, 500 


55,790 660, 221 159, 886 199,584 | 1,019,691 | 1,086,994 | 2,461,089 386, 658 
41,038 614,277 141, 402 191, 283 946,962 | 1,114,543 | 2,729,389 409, 683 
66,901 865, 451 138, 688 193,664 | 1,197,803 | 1,195,442 | 2,777,345 505,591 
68, 054 808 , 022 151,225 212,888 | 1,172,185 | 1,361,595 | 2,907,126 654,763 
41,971 | 1,012,475 157, 532 249,850 | 1,419,857 | 1,425,951 | 3,106,898 779,138 
34,514 | 1,298,519 210,942 296,426 | 1,805,886 | 1,616,145 | 3,502,486 | 1,109,159 


BRITAIN 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $000 

1946. eeie0 466 202,389 69, 258 107, 607 379, 253 39,039 147,040 28,300 
217 268,610 90, 241 91,585 450, 437 40 , 832 234, 564 20,548 

226 234,056 76,524 83,279 393, 859 46,178 228, 256 14,676 

26 303,724 52,100 47,314 403, 138 57,664 212,312 28,846 

7 185, 672 43, 858 45,189 274,719 47,211 140,023 5, 850 

3 183,278 44, 868 18,677 246 , 823 81,918 292,464 8,815 

12 241,238 39, 428 2,327 282,993 95,694 356 , 227 9,424 

20 258,931 42,691 10,254 311,876 85, 297 254,121 11,448 

18 184,747 36,323 14,045 235,115 86,914 324, 446 4,476 

11 221,747 37,284 10,320 269, 451 103, 439 389,774 4,931 

22 232,322 46,878 13,734 292,934 130, 636 380, 952 6,558 

35 169,320 40,515 10,499 220,244 138,124 354, 896 7,417 

1958eecee 275 218,328 33,790 29,672 281,790 139,653 330,172 19,611 
1950s 255 209 , 622 45,016 82,788 287,425 152,578 326,776 18,656 
1960% eee 210 195,553 42,975 19,718 258, 246 178,936 460,357 17,338 
1061 eee 184 179,656 39,273 19,312 238, 240 204, 539 440,073 26,069 
196220 ees 105 191,434 51,235 27,612 270, 282 172,050 435,774 30,624 
ERS cocci 46 213,133 52, 432 32,198 297,762 216,316 457, 459 34,555 
19645. yer 42 207, 202 54,186 50,334 311,721 236, 357 602,570 48,586 


UNITED STATES 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 
TOSS eases 17,646 83,139 16,587 51,422 151,148 119,903 547,073 41,413 
1 Oy yigearocc 18,184 54, 436 9,004 35,174 98,615 148, 067 706,775 53,553 
1948.00.25. 85, 156 137,550 15, 876 47,995 201, 420 208,311 901,061 96,541 
NO eacooon 68, 009 164, 279 20, 292 57,023 241,594 189,311 898, 347 101,020 
IED ooceac 83, 888 185, 424 26,034 75,437 285, 896 222,462 | 1,311,568 105,726 
UGhiencacec 64,724 264,519 39,421 93, 487 397,428 | ¢ 271,931 | 1,404,542 142,185 
O52) iventsis 5,554 246, 428 46,125 99,481 392,034 277,607 | 1,426,767 187, 297 
1953.7. wees 17,197 234,968 29,193 119,723 383, 884 286,796 | 1,512,748 201, 236 
GGA remit: 18,510 176,121 29,482 120,485 326, 087 296,559 | 1,471,992 184,101 
ODO aerate 14,129 127,089 29,419 117, 162 273,670 425,238 | 1,678,919 143, 481 
TORR joo op 11,020 154,550 31,843 125, 437 311, 829 556,047 | 1,755,733 151,984 
NEY Rencber 52,696 155,763 33,425 117,007 306, 195 655,206 | 1,660,071 156, 894 
1958....... 99,919 161,693 31,935 124, 204 317, 832 652,485 | 1,554,720 178, 454 
1959))0. stone 54,500 129,419 32,957 127,901 290,277 730,629 | 1,768,038 225,211 
OCO emer 39,121 125,188 32, 860 129, 923 287,971 676,879 | 1,698, 231 220,700 
ILS cosas 61,050 130,025 33,794 134,302 298,121 694,914 | 1,760,533 283, 707 
NO Wiegaoucc 64,422 121,930 42,366 141, 485 305,780 884,041 | 1,968,046 375, 905 
LOGS aeieenre 38,312 137, 654 40, 756 154, 462 332, 872 881,401 | 2,069,229 425,436 


19643: recor 30,115 144, 645 49, 163 168, 161 361, 969 978,636 | 2,237,249 642,975 


ee ee 
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11.—Domestic Exports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1946-64 


a 


. Sect. VI Recapitulation 
Special Transactions—Trade Total Stage of Fabrication 
: Domestie |. —— Year 
Crude Fabricated End Total Exports Crude Fabricated End 
Materials | Materials | Products Materials | Materials | Products 
Aut Countries 

$000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $'000 $000 $7000 
238 2,700 825 3,263 2,265,476 612,517 1,072,392 UREN Waren o 1946 
300 5,472 361 6,133 2,748, 431 674,161 1,484,552 SOMO mene een 1947 
304 3,251 333 3, 888 3,046, 469 859 , 293 1,573,651 6133524) Fhe 1948 
141 2,120 148 2,409 2,968,948 1,003, 821 1,447,497 HVACR RN [loanass- 1949 
48 1,890 50 1,988 | 3,094,365 928, 457 1,731,231 4345679) Bee. 1950 
36 3,200 37 3,273 3, 882,153 1,221,069 2,143, 420 UE Tan, 1951 
32 4,699 33 4,763 4,269,441 1,462,049 2,219,491 I eosin 1952 
074i) 2,863 26 2,914 4,086,190 1,408,135 | 2,109,902 CSS LOZ Ble ose ce 1953 
25 2,194 26 2,246 3, 849, 281 1,151,502 2,182,197 DLO DSOM| tonnes 1954 
27 3,621 1,799 5, 447 4,246, 630 1,261, 881 2,519, 476 ACD ATL Bl vaceoue 1955 
32 3,742 4,730 8,504 4,745, 626 1, 636, 832 2,597,928 OORIGE Weooese- 1956 
1,850 3,225 7,540 12,616 4,778,799 1,684,721 2,550, 604 548,472 |....... 1957 
1,858 3,076 8, 263 13,197 4,791, 436 1,766,425 | 2,390,798 634,213 7|.....08 1958 
1,981 2,832 6,638 11, 450 5,021, 672 1,804, 986 2,623, 807 59278800) nc. 1959 
O27. 3,471 8, 552 13,960 5, 255,575 1,771,795 | 2,874,262 GOOSSTS Minne 1960 
4,337 403 7,164 11,903 5, 754, 986 2,132,131 2,916, 436 LOG TALS See ee 1961 
3,991 340 10,518 14, 849 6,178,523 2,241, 662 3,058,691 So) COM atone 1962 
9,771 748 14,196 24,714 6,798,529 2,490,168 | 3,265,178 1,043,184) Fs. sae 1963 
10,090 716 15,365 26,171 8,094, 360 2,959,268 | 3,714,144 1,420,950 |....... 1964 

BRITAIN 

$7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $000 $7000 
4 33 4 41 594,138 241,898 216,331 135) O10 beeen ee 1946 
8 103 9 120 746,718 309, 667 324,908 MOD TAD eS cece 1947 
_— 61 _ 61 683, 249 280, 460 304, 841 97,949) |). cess 1948 
— 88 _— 88 702,074 361, 414 264,500 dG AGOM A ee 1949 
= 85 _ 85 467, 896 232,890 183, 966 BIS O39 Tila came 1950 
— 100 _— 100 630,124 265,199 337, 432 BT AG2 2 iW orecesrate 1951 
— 110 _— 110 744, 461 236,944 395,765 DOs | eee 1952 
— 22 _ 22 662,785 344, 248 296, 834 PATS (14a | eaaree 1953 
— 63 _ 63 651, 033 271,679 360, 832 TSRS 20 |e 1954 
= 34 _ 34 767, 642 825,197 427,192 TO SAD I A aye ests 1955 
_ ll —_ ll 811,113 362,980 427, 841 205 208 Nicest 1956 
28 25 29 82 720, 898 307,517 395, 436 U7, O08 |More 1957 
26 22 27 7 771,576 358, 282 363, 984 AQ S10 nee 1958 
33 44 34 111 785, 802 362, 488 871, 836 OLSAIB) Noe nth 1959 
42 80 81 203 915,290 374,741 503, 412 EY REYE IE Genees. 1960 
97 7 135 240 909, 344 384, 476 479,353 45 OIG) Wccen ee 1961 
101 7f 97 205 909,041 363,690 487,016 UEESERY llbanonec 1962 
256 17 426 699 1,006, 838 429,751 509, 908 OU UTOE Nees ee 1963 
287 28 188 502 1,199,779 443 , 888 656, 784 OOO Smalserere 1964 

Unitep States 

$000 $ 000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 
49 259 76 384 877, 568 220,737 563,919 OF OLS ioe 1946 
69 359 111 539 1,025} 732 220,756 716,138 88.8500 daca 1947 
15 401 23 439 1,492,929 421,032 917,338 TAS 559% jcc aay 1948 
36 390 38 464 1,498, 745 421,635 919,029 1 DSS O8U8 ou cue 1949 
21 471 22 514 2,011,052 491,795 1,338,073 USTSLSD © oan ae 1950 
it 473 12 496 2,281,306 601,185 1,444, 436 235,684 |....... 1951 
11 472 12 495 2,289,753 529, 600 1,473,364 80,000 U fancame 1952 
10 514 11 535 2,402,397 538,971 1,542,455 B20 RUM lene 1953 
8 469 8 486 2,297,734 491,198 1,501,943 304,594 |....... 1954 
10 481 10 500 2,535,938 566, 466 1,708,819 2606005 le .naen 1955 
10 649 999 1,657 2,788,270 721, 627 1,788,225 278,420) |e ccecs 1956 
1, 482 906 3,115 5,503 2,836,565 865, 147 1,694, 402 PRES ONMG WMeecoors, 1957 
1,508 922 2,278 4,708 2,808,067 915,555 1,587,577 304,986 |....... 1958 
1,617 1,094 1,784 4,495 2,083, 151 916,165 1, 802,089 364,896 |...... 1959 
1,530 1,097 6,643 9,270 2,932,171 842,718 1,732,188 O07, 2008 (eects 1960 
3,519 97 5, 225 8,841 3,107,176 889,518 1,794, 424 423,284 |.....0. 1961 
3,155 277 6,812 10,243 3,608, 439 1,073, 548 2,010, 689 24,202) hous one 1962 
7,801 571 10,758 19,130 3,766,380 1,065, 168 2,110,556 690,656 |....... 1963 
7,935 550 11,631 20,116 4,271,059 1,161,331 2,286, 962 CoV GY Gl Ieee 1964 
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12.—_Imports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1946-64 


Sect. I 
Live 
Animals 


$'000 


3,058 
3,431 


Crude 


Materials 


$'000 


154, 846 
151, 162 
136,009 
153,949 
200, 920 
217,119 
215,351 
220, 239 
253, 481 
249,956 
279,318 
271, 622 
280, 722 
279, 835 
298,651 
327, 268 
355,310 
377,592 
1 395, 525 


$000 


85,993 
83,596 
51, 289 
63, 425 
83, 983 
100, 452 
103,320 
99,745 
118,581 
122,434 
144,140 
139,380 
142,044 
147, 892 
163,038 
187,383 
208, 465 
218,332 
217, 086 


Sect. IT 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco 
sain ab EM SEO SN a0 IY Ps 
Fabricated End 
Materials | Products Total 
Aut CouNTRIES 

$'000 $'000 $7000 
64,948 39,961 259,755 
85, 622 49,590 286,374 
91,012 51,660 278,681 
97,236 61, 289 312,474 
114,570 66,513 382,003 
115,900 90,005 423,025 
98,051 90,071 403, 474 
89,980 94,641 404, 860 
99,736 100, 289 453,507 
104, 932 108, 567 463, 454 
114,798 129,540 523, 656 
136, 983 147,975 556,579 
123, 986 156,004 560,712 
129,516 154,512 563 . 863 
120, 476 155,519 574, 647 
129,473 164,785 621, 526 
143,314 158,139 656, 763 
218,595 174,291 770,477 
187,316 194,782 777, 622 

Britain 

$'000 $7000 $'000 
45 5,012 5,069 
693 6,449 7,557 
1,768 10,756 12,881 
2,687 15, 566 18,647 
4,834 15, 400 22,135 
2,370 16,215 19,393 
4,014 16,511 21,641 
3,511 17,512 24,313 
3,632 17,081 25, 493 
4,860 17,760 25,356 
5, 260 17,871 25,679 
5,988 19,775 28,800 
6,765 20,074 30,736 
7,590 20,259 33,479 
8,338 20,226 32, 848 
8,117 20.975 33,740 
7,441 20,316 31, 894 
6,667 19, 600 31,595 
3,161 27, 230 34,817 

Unirep States 

$'000 $'000 $’000 
20,889 15, 874 122,756 
25, 828 25,747 135,170 
12,931 10,565 74, 784 
17, 895 21,096 102, 416 
18,224 21,895 124,102 
23,113 33,113 156,677 
20,873 40 408 164, 601 
23, 322 47,026 170,093 
28,343 50, 393 197,317 
29,572 55,031 207,038 
37,136 74,234 251,510 
36, 087 81, 133 256, 600 
34, 458 86, 233 262,735 
41,304 83, 876 273,072 
41,111 85, 307 289, 456 
45,536 87,214 320,133 
52,730 79, 858 341,053 
53,972 85, 653 357,958 
53,976 85,065 356,127 


Sect. IIT Sect. IV 
Crude Fabricated 
Materials, | Materials, 
Inedible Inedible 
$7000 $7000 
410, 417 499,194 
522,347 726, 893 
685,117 741,106 
613,114 750, 186 
744,771 825,408 
904,510 | 1,108, 837 
711,674 | 1,036,545 
665,652 | 1,110,339 
600,823 | 1,012,813 
699,291 | 1,187,775 
825,787 | 1,528,130 
830,162 | 1,505,796 
690,140 | 1,313,053 
728,238 | 1,392,791 
744,993 | 1,343,775 
763,536 | 1,295,779 
826,523 | 1,487,419 
897.296 | 1,570,293 
961,089 | 1,812,988 
$'000 $7000 
10, 822 74,618 
13,663 84,315 
30,351 134,579 
27,081 122,165 
40 , 607 143, 958 
53, 681 165,956 
24,006 131,690 
31,001 161,286 
23,518 141, 962 
29,351 146,740 
28,750 196,514 
28,078 197, 403 
24,040 169, 043 
25,640 177, 662 
25,236 167,531 
28,139 160,503 
31, 428 176,785 
36,401 168, 881 
37,304 180,335 
$7000 $000 
283, 203 377,729 
371,694 554,679 
425,719 526, 855 
383, 150 560, 106 
457,172 574,219 
487, 395 773,655 
406,743 787 , 222 
358,721 829,921 
309, 877 747,534 
339, 248 874,934 
401,715 | 1,096,282 
397,193 | 1,095,931 
291,503 942,761 
300, 646 955,179 
325,818 922,257 
335, 902 943,086 
360, 125 980,713 
383,907 | 1,036,299 
443,025 | 1,197,123 


Products, 
Inedible 


$'000 


642,651 

953, 659 

879, 520 
1,008, 899 
1,146,341 
1,515,096 
1,690,063 
2,005, 835 
1,818,972 
2,150,115 
2,590,053 
2,501,191 
2,402,125 
2,731,352 
2,718, 262 
2,879, 561 
3, 152, 226 
3,173,449 
3,701,205 


$'000 


45,744 
75, 430 
106, 160 
131,474 
191,162 
172,332 
168,694 
223,956 
185, 898 
187, 327 
219,421 
246,574 
288, 543 
345, 261 
357,012 
388. 233 
316, 929 
284, 857 
313,323 


$000 


576,532 

851,470 

749,045 

845,094 

912, 237 
1,287,352 
1,462, 473 
1,703,389 
1,544, 438 
1,851,874 
2,214,930 
2,071,619 
1,893,424 
2,103,953 
2,066, 485 
2,178,165 
2,499,281 
2,534,050 
2,954, 838 


‘ Sect. VI Recapitulation 
Special Transactions—Trade Total Stage of Fabrication 

Crude | Fabricated] _ End Page aPers ve Crade. . | Fabricated |. aBad 

Materials | Materials | Products 2 Materials | Materials | Products 
Aut CountRIES 

$'000 $000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $'000 $'000 
2,604 6,182 14, 494 23,280 1, 838, 356 570,925 570,324 697,106 
4,100 9,661 24,501 38, 262 2,540,966 691,040 822,176 1,027,750 
2,429 6,561 21,445 30, 436 2,618,258 826, 954 838, 679 952,625 
2,449 8,329 15,577 26,354 2,714,025 772, 509 855,751 1,085,765 
2,198 8,617 13,528 24,343 3,125,172 950,196 948,595 1, 226,382 
3,826 13,661 32,763 50,249 4,004,939 1,128,677 1, 238, 398 1,637, 864 
4,988 16,505 49,576 71,069 3,916,418 935,606 1,151,101 1,829,710 
5,039 17, 457 34,962 57,458 4,247, 808 894,594 1,217,776 2,135, 438 
6,397 19,776 51,313 77,486 3, 967, 401 864,501 1,132,325 1,970,574 
6,670 19,231 36,529 62, 431 4,567,754 960, 606 1,311, 938 2,295,211 
7,533 26,668 39,750 73,951 5,546, 952 1,118,013 1,669,596 2,759, 343 
7,704 26, 467 40,106 74,277 5,473,346 1,114, 829 1,669,246 2,689,272 
8,348 26, 864 43,297 78,508 | 5,050,492 985,165 1, 463, 903 2,601, 426 
8,196 28, 862 42,444 79,501 5,508,921 1,029,444 1,551, 169 2,928,308 
10,322 30,326 52,945 93 , 593 5, 482, 695 1,061,392 1,494,577 2,926,726 
11, 436 31,490 58,231 101, 152 5,768,578 1,109, 259 1,556,742 3,102,577 
15,727 31,025 80,531 127, 284 6, 257, 776 1,205,121 1,661,758 3,390, 896 
17,301 31,195 88,525 137,021 6,558, 209 1,301, 862 1,820,083 3, 436, 265 
27,222 50,816 140,097 218,135 7, 488, 162 1,400,960 | 2,051,120 | 4,036,084 

a a [ema i ea a ae al aie ta ee 
Britain 

$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
5 529 467 1,001 137, 420 11,005 75,192 §1, 223 
142 931 1, 933 3,006 184, 205 14, 454 85, 939 83, 812 
141 1,498 7,659 9,298 293, 533 31,114 137, 845 124,575 
90 1,658 1,083 2,831 302, 420 27,787 126,510 148,123 
72 2,055 544 2,671 400, 793 42,840 150, 847 207, 106 
87 2,704 715 3,506 415,194 54,903 171,030 189, 262 
106 2,723 2,467 5,296 351,576 25,476 138, 427 187,672 
162 3,129 TED 4,406 445,441 34, 932 167,926 242,583 
254 2,845 1,973 5,073 382, 229 28, 838 148, 439 204, 952 
173 2,881 1,031 4,084 393,117 32,520 154, 481 206,118 
203 4,359 1,085 5,647 476,371 - 31, 861 206, 133 238,377 
219 4,519 1,142 5, 879 507,319 31,918 207,910 267,491 
247 4,146 1,279 5,673 518,505 28,654 179,954 309, 896 
267 4,448 1,362 6,077 588, 573 81,992 189,700 366, 882 
295 4,316 1,497 6,107 588, 932 30,012 180,185 378,735 
489 4,506 2,470 7,464 618, 221 33,418 173,126 411,678 
603 1, 834 3,073 5,510 563, 062 36, 685 186,060 340,318 
582 1,054 2,955 4,591 526, 800 42,784 176, 602 807,412 
978 1,772 5,013 7, 762 573,973 43,139 185, 268 345, 566 

Unrtep States 

3’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $'000 $7000 
2,564 5,067 13,748 21,380 1,384, 485 374, 644 403,685 606, 154 
3,818 8,034 21,872 33, 723 1,949,914 462,286 588, 541 899 , 089 
2,063 4,277 12,636 18,975 1,798, 490 482,163 544,063 772, 266 
2,236 5, 582 13, 885 21,704 1,915, 227 451,568 583, 583 880,075 
2,030 5,270 12, 482 19, 782 2,089,531 545, 205 597,713 946, 614 
3,550 8,904 31,594 44,149 2,752,087 594, 356 805, 672 1,352,059 
4,780 11, 858 46,595 63, 233 2, 887,593 518,163 819,953 1,549,476 
4,780 11,904 33, 272 49,956 | 3,115,205 466,370 865,147 1,783,687 
5,938 14, 406 48, 283 68, 628 2,871,279 437, 881 790, 283 1,643,114 
6,276 13,081 34,367 53,725 | 3,331,143 472 , 283 917,587 1,941,272 
1,133 17, 444 37, 608 62,185 4,031,395 557, 760 1,150, 862 2,322,772 
7,256 16,579 37,791 61,626 3,887,391 548, 251 1,148,597 2,190, 543 
7,790 16,313 40, 433 64,535 3,460, 147 446, 527 993, 532 2,020,090 
7,576 17,043 39,296 63,915 3,709,065 468,414 1,013,526 2,227,125 
9,410 18,000 48,361 75,771 3,686, 625 505, 104 981,368 2,200, 153 
10,178 18,048 51,963 80,189 3, 863, 968 539, 956 1,006,670 | 2,317,342 
14,217 24,540 72,922 111,678 4,299, 539 589, 496 1,057,983 2,652,061 
15, 813 26, 606 81,035 123, 454 4,444, 556 626,940 1,116,877 | 2,700,738 
24,764 44,549 127,593 196,905 | 5,164,383 701,240 1,295,648 | 3,167,496 


IMPORTS BY SECTION AND STAGE OF FABRICATION 


12.—Imports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1946-64 
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Exports.—An analysis of the figures for 1948-64 shows that the export totals over that 
period followed an almost constantly upward annual trend, advancing 2.7 times; the most 
pronounced gains were made in 1958-64. Every Section except Live Animals recorded 
increases, ranging from 2.2 times for Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco, 2.5 times for 
Fabricated Materials, Inedible, 2.7 times for End Products, Inedible, to 5.2 times for Crude 
Materials, Inedible. During the period, Live Animals accounted for only a small propor- 
tion of the total exports, averaging slightly higher than 1.0 p.c.; Food, Feed, Beverages and 
Tobacco accounted for a declining proportion, ranging from 36.1 p.c. in 1946 to 18.0 p.c. 
in 1960; Crude Materials, Inedible recorded an increasing proportion, rising from 8.1 p.c. 
in 1946 to 22.0 p.c. in 1962; Fabricated Materials, Inedible accounted for the greatest pro- 
portion of the exports, averaging about 48 p.c. over the period; End Products, Inedible in the 
four latest years recovered the relative importance it had in 1946-49, when the over-all 
export totals were less than half the totals of the latest three years; Special Transactions— 
Trade maintained approximately the same small relative importance of 0.2 p.c. 

Analysis of exports by Stage of Fabrication shows that Crude Materials in 1964 
accounted for 36.6 p.c. of total exports, having increased 3.4 times since 1948 with larger 
advances in 1960-64. Fabricated Materials increased 2.4 times since 1948 and accounted 
for a decreased proportion of about 48 p.c. in the four latest years; End Products, although 
lower during a good portion of the 1948-64 period, increased substantially in the four latest 
years to a figure more than double the 1948 total. 


Imports.—Total imports also showed a generally increasing trend, advancing 2.9 
times during the period 1948-64, but the aggregate gains since 1960 were less than those 
shown by exports. Live Animals, which accounted for only about 0.1 p.c. of total imports, 
increased 5.0 times in value; Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco, which accounted for 
about 10 p.c. of the total, increased 2.8 times; Crude Materials, Inedible showed a con- 
sistently decreasing relative importance from a peak of 26.2 p.c. in 1948 to 12.9 p.c. in 1964 
but increased 1.4 times during the period; Fabricated Materials, Inedible, which also 
decreased in importance from 28.3 p.c. to 24.2 p.c., increased 2.4 times; End Products, 
Inedible, the proportion for which fluctuated around 48 p.c. over the past ten years, increased 
4.2 times; and Special Transactions—Trade, maintaining a 2.0-p.c. proportion of the total, 
rose 7.2 times over the period. 

In the Stage of Fabrication analysis, Crude Materials, while increasing 1.7 times in 
the 1948-64 period, accounted for a relatively decreasing proportion of total imports, 
dropping from a peak of 30.4 in 1950 to an average of about 20 p.c. in 1954-64; Fabricated 
Materials increased 2.4 times in 1948-64, with marked advances in the 1954-64 period, 
but contributed a slightly diminishing proportion of some 28 p.c. in the period; End Products 
advanced 4.2 times the 1948 value with pronounced increases in the 1954-64 period and 
accounted for 54.2 p.c. of the total in 1962 compared with 36.4 p.c. in 1948, but averaging 
about 52.0 p.c. over the period 1954-64. 


PART III.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Federal Foreign Trade Services* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of Canadians, 
largely because the productive capacity of Canada is greater than the ability of its popula- 
tion to consume the output of farms, factories, forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort 


* Prepared in the several branches and agencies concerned, and collated in the Trade Publicity Branch, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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is made, therefore, to establish and maintain close commercial relations with other countries 
whose markets are essential to the Canadian economy. It is appreciated, however, that 
two-way trade should be encouraged so that goods and services may be accepted in partial 
payment for the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore, many commod- 
ities not indigenous to this country must be imported. Some of these are required for 
industrial processes and others may be classed as consumer goods necessary for the main- 
tenance of the Canadian standard of living. 


Although numerous private firms have established connections in other countries that 
enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others require the 
assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of supply. Import and 
export controls imposed by many countries for a variety of reasons, together with foreign 
exchange difficulties, present problems that no single firm or even an association of manu- 
facturers, exporters or importers can solve without assistance from: government representa- 
tives. The federal Department of Trade and Commerce, the primary function of which is 
the promotion of external trade, makes available to business men a wide variety of services 
to assist them in selling their products abroad. These services are provided by the Depart- 
ment’s head office in Ottawa, six regional offices in Canada, and a corps of trade commis- 
sioners stationed around the world. 


Services available from the various branches, divisions and agencies of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce are described below. The work of these entities is inter-related, 
each operating in its own field but working closely with the others to effect the over-all 
objective of trade promotion. 


Trade Commissioner Service.—The Trade Commissioner Service is the overseas 
arm of the Department and is actively engaged in the promotion of Canadian trade and the 
protection of Canada’s commercial interests; 67 offices are maintained in 48 countries, of 
which 47 posts form part of Canadian Government diplomatic missions abroad and 18 are 
separate trade commissioner posts. 


Every effort is made by the trade commissioners to bring Canadian exporters and 
prospective buyers together. On their own initiative, and in response to requests from the 
Department and Canadian business men, they study potential markets for specific Canadian 
commodities and services. Reports are provided on the demand in the country concerned, 
prices, competition, trade and exchange regulations, tariffs, shipping and packaging require- 
ments, credit terms, channels of distribution, labelling regulations, etc. Inquiries from 
local business men for goods obtainable from Canada are forwarded to the Department in 
Ottawa, or directly to Canadian firms in a position to supply the products required. 


The supervision of Canadian exhibits at overseas trade fairs and the provision of 
assistance to participating Canadian firms is an important function of many offices. Trade 
commissioners make local arrangements for and travel with Canadian trade missions visiting 
overseas markets. They also seek sources of supply for a wide variety of goods on behalf 
of Canadian importers. 


In developing trade opportunities, Canada’s trade commissioners travel extensively in 
their territories, visit leading industrial and commercial centres, and call on government 
officials, business men, trade associations and municipal authorities. They establish social 
contacts with commercial interests, thereby developing goodwill for Canada and Canadian 
products, while creating connections for Canadian exporters and facilitating the collection 
of trade information. They return to Canada at periodic intervals and make tours of 
Canadian industrial and commercial centres. Such direct contacts enable them to discuss 
specific problems with business men and bring into focus the Canadian commercial scene. 
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In countries where Canada has a diplomatic mission, the Canadian trade office is the 
commercial division and the trade commissioner has the rank of Minister (Commercial), 
Minister-Counsellor (Economic), Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. When 
attached to a consulate, he carries the title of Deputy Consul General (Commercial), Consul 
(Commercial), or Vice-Consul (Commercial), according to his rank, in addition to that of 
Trade Commissioner. He may also be the Consul General, in charge of the office. Where 
trade offices are detached and do not form part of a diplomatic mission, the trade commis- 
sioner may also be required to undertake consular, immigration and other duties as the sole 
representative of Canada. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES ABROAD, AS AT AUG, 22, 1965 


ARGENTINA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Bartclome Mitre 478, Buenos Aires. 
Territory includes Paraguay. 


AUSTRALIA.— 
Sydney: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 21st Floor A.M.P. Bldg., Circular Quay, Sydney. 
Mail: P.O. Box 3952 G.P.O. 
Melbourne: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, Mobil Centre, 2 City Road, Melbourne. 


Canberra: Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Common- 
wealth Ave., Canberra. 


Avustria.—Minister-Counsellor (Commercial), Obere Donaustrasse 49/51, Vienna II. Mail: P.O. 
Box 190, Vienna 1/8. Territory includes Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania 
and Yugoslavia. 


Betgrum.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, Brussels 4. Territory 
includes Luxembourg, European Economic Community, European Atomic Energy Community 
and European Coal and Steel Community. 


Braziu.— 
Rio de Janeiro: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Metropole, Av. Presi- 
dente Wilson 165, Rio de Janeiro. Mail: Caixa Postal 2164-ZC-00. 


S80 Paulo: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Edificio Alois, Rua 7 de 
Abril 252, Sio Paulo. Mail: Caixa Postal 6034. 


Britain.— 


London: Minister (Commercial), Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, One Grosvenor 
Square, London W.1. 


Liverpool: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Bldg., Water Street, 
Liverpool. 


Glasgow: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Cornhill House, 144 West George St., 
Glasgow C.2, Scotland. 


Belfast: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 15-17 Chichester St., Belfast 1, Northern 
Treland. 


Camrroon.—Commervial Division, Canadian Embassy, Soppo Priso Bldg., rue Joseph Clerc, 
Yaounde. Mail: P.O. Box 572. Territory includes Central African Republic, Chad, Congo 
(Brazzaville) and Gabon. 


Cryton.—Commercial Division, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 6 Gregory’s Road, 
Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. Mail: P.O. Box 1006. 


ree ace a ai Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 5th Floor, Agustinas 1225, Santiago. Mail: 
asilla 771. 


Cotomp1a.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco de Los Andes, Carrera 10, 
No. 16-92, Bogota. Airmail: Apartado Aereo 8582. Surface Mail: Apartado 1618. Territory 
includes Ecuador. 


Conco.—Chargé d’ Affaires, Canadian Embassy, C.C.C.I. Bldg., Boulevard Albert ie", Leopold- 
ville 1. Mail: Boite Postale 8341. 
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Cusa.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Calle 30, No. 518, esquina 7a Avenida, Mira- 
mar, Havana. Mail: Gaveta 6125. 


Drnmarx.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Prinsesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen V. 
Territory includes Greenland and Poland. 


Dominican Repusiic.—Acting Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Copello 
408. Calle El Conde, Santo Domingo. Mail: Apartado 1393. Territory includes Puerto Rico. 


France.—Minister-Counsellor (Economic/Commercial), Canadian Embassy, 35 Ave. Montaigne, 
Paris 8°. Territory includes Algeria and Morocco. 


GERMANY.— 
Bac. Hadesbere: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kennedy-Allee 35, Bad Godes- 
erg. 
Duesseldorf: Consul, Canadian Consulate, Koenigsallee 82, 4 Duesseldorf 1. 
Hamburg: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, Ferdinandstrasse 69, Hamburg. 


GuHana.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, E115/3 Independ- 
ence Ave., Accra. Mail: P.O. Box 1639. Territory includes Guinea, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Mali, 
Mauritania, Togo and Upper Volta. 


Grerece.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassilissis Sophias Ave., Athens 138. 
Territory includes Turkey. 


GuateMaLA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 5a Avenida 11-70, Zone 1, Guatemala 
City, C.A. Airmail P.O. Box 400. Surface mail: P.O. Box 444. Territory includes Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and Canal Zone. 


Harrt.—Chargé d’Affaires ad interim and Consul, Canadian Embassy, Route du Canapé Vert, 
St. Louis de Turgeau, Port-au-Prince. Mail: P.O. Box 826. 


Hone Kone.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, P&O Bldg., 11th Floor, 21-23 Des 
Voeux Road_ Central, Hong Kong. Mail: P.O. Box 126. Territory includes Cambodia, Com- 
munist China, Laos, Viet-Nam and Macao. 


Inp1a.— 
New Delhi: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 18 Golf Links Road, New Delhi 1. Mail: 
P.O. Box 11. Territory includes Bhutan, Nepal and Sikkim. 
Bombay: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Gresham Assurance House, Mint Road, 
Bombay 1-BR. Mail: P.O. Box 886. 


Inan.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Bezrouke Bldg., Corner of Takht Jamshid 
Ave. and Forsat St., Tehran. Mail: P.O. Box i610. 


TkELAND.—Commercial Secretary for Canada, 66 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin. 


Israzt.—Commercial Secretary for Canada, 84 Hahashmonaim St., Tel Aviv. Mail: P.O. Box 
20140. Territory includes Cyprus. 


IraLty.— 
Rome: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via G.B. De Rossi 27, Rome. Territory 
includes Libya and Malta. 
Milan: Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, Via Pirelli 19, 
Milan. Mail: G.P. 3977. 


Jamatca.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 32 Duke St. (corner 
Duke and Barry Sts.), Kingston. Mail: P.O. Box 225. Territory includes Bahamas and 
British Honduras. 


JaPaANn.—Minister (Commercial), Canadian Embassy, 16, Omote-Machi, 3-Chome, Akasaka, Mina- 
toku, Tokyo. Mail: c/o Akasaka Post Office, Tokyo. Territory includes Korea and 
Okinawa. 


Lesanon.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Alpha Bldg., Rue Clemenceau, Beirut. 
Mail: Boite Postale 2300. Territory includes Iraq, Jordan, Persian Gulf Area, Saudi Arabia 


and Syria. 


Mataysta.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Great Eastern Life Assurance Co. Bldg., 
44 Ampang Road, Kuala Lumpur. Mail: P.O. Box 990. 


Mexico.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Melchor Ocampo 463, 7th Floor, Mexico 5, 
D.F. Mail: Apartado Postal 5-364. 
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NerHEerLaAnps.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 5-7, The Hague. 


New ZEALAND.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 3rd Floor, 
L.C.I. Bldg., Molesworth St., Wellington. Mail: P.O. Box 1660. Territory includes Fiji, 
Western Samoa, Tahiti and Tonga. 


Nicerts.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 4th Floor Bar- 
clays Bank Bldg., 40 Marina Road, Lagos. Mail: P.O. Box 851. Territory includes Dahomey, 
Gambia, Niger, Senegal and Sierra Leone. 


Norway.-—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo 1. Terri- 
tory includes Iceland. 


Paxistan.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Hotel Metropole, 
Victoria Road, Karachi. Mail: P.O. Box 3703. Territory includes Afghanistan. 


Preru.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio El Pacifico, Corner of Avenida 
Arequipa and Plaza Washington, Lima. Mail: Casilla 1212. Territory includes Bolivia. 


Puruprrmes.—Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, L& S Bldg., 
3rd Floor, 1414 Dewey Blvd., Manila. Mail: P.O. Box 1825. Territory includes Republic of 
China (Taiwan). 


PorrucaL.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Rua Marques de Fronteira, No. 84°D°, 
Lisbon. Territory includes Angola, Azores, Cape Verde Islands, Madeira and Portuguese 
Guinea. 


Ruopesta.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 8th Floor, Grindlay’s Bank Chambers, 
Baker Avenue, Salisbury. Mail: P.O. Box 2133. 


Sincaporr.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, American International Bldg., Robinson 
Road and Telegraph St., Singapore. Mail: P.O. Box 845. 


SoutH AFRICA.— 


Johannesburg: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Mobil House, 17th Tloor, Corner 
Rissik and De Villiers Sts., Johannesburg. Mail: P.O. Box 715. Territory includes 
Malagasy, Mauritius, Mozambique and Reunion. 
Cape Town: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 13th Floor, African Life Centre, St. 
Boorse ae Cape Town. Mail: P.O. Box 683. Territory includes St. Helena and South 
est Africa. 


Spain.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia, Avenida de Jose Antonio 
88, Madrid. Mail: Apartado117. Territory includes Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Gibral- 
tar, Rio Muni and Spanish Sahara. 


Swxzpren.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Skeppsbron 24, Stockholm. Mail: P.O. 
Box 14042. Territory includes Finland. 


SwirzerRtanp.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kirchenfeldstrasse 88, Berne. Terri- 
tory includes Tunisia. 


TRINIDAD AND Tosaco.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
Colonial Bldg., 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain. Mail: P.O. Box 125. Territory includes Bar- 
bados, Windward and Leeward Islands, British Guiana, French Guiana, Surinam, Guade- 

loupe and Martinique. 


Union or Soviet Socratist Repusiics.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 23 Starokon- 
yushenny Pereulok, Moscow. 


Unirep Aras Repusiic.-Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Rouston Pasha, 
Garden City, Cairo. Mail: Kasr el Doubara Post Office. Territory includes Aden, Sudan, 
Ethiopia and Yemen. 


UNITED STATES.— 
Washington: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 36, D.C. 


New York City: Deputy Consul General (Commercial), Canadian Consulate General, 680 
Fifth Ave., New York City 19. Territory includes Bermuda. 


Poe oni and Senior Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 607 Boylston St., 
oston 16. 


Chicago: Consul and Senior Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 310 South 
Michigan Ave., Suite 2000, Chicago 60604. 
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Cleveland: Consul and Senior Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Illuminating Build- 
ing, 55 Public Square, Cleveland. 


agers peor and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 1139 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 


Los Angeles: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 510 West Sixth St. 
Los Angeles 14, : 


New Orleans: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, Suite 1710, 225 
Baronne St., New Orleans 12. } 


Philadelphia: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 3 Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2. , 


San Francisco: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, 333 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco 4. Territory includes Hawaii. 


Seattle: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, The Tower Bldg., S th Ave. 
Olive Way, Seattle 1. Territory includes Alaska. es aa 


Uruavuay.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, No. 1409 Avenida Agraciada, Piso 7°, 
Montevideo. Mail: Casilla Postal 852. Territory includes Falkland Islands. 


VENEZUELA.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Avenida La Estancia No. 10, Ciudad 
Seon Tamanaco, Caracas. Mail: Apartado 11452-Este. Territory includes Netherlands 
ntilles. 


Trade Fairs and Missions Branch.—It is the responsibility of this Branch to 
organize and co-ordinate the Department’s annual program of participation in trade fairs 
abroad and of outgoing and incoming trade missions. The Trade Fairs Abroad Division 
and the Trade Missions Division co-ordinate departmental activity in implementing these 
promotion programs and in organizing the trade fair exhibits and trade missions scheduled 
during the year. The Branch Director acts as chairman of the departmental committees 
that select the program and the Division Chiefs preside over working committees appointed 
to handle detailed planning. The Branch also provides liaison with Trade Commissioner 
Service posts abroad, trade associations in Canada, provincial governments and other 
federal departments or agencies in the development of trade promotion programs. 


In 1965 the Department of Trade and Commerce sponsored exhibits in 43 trade fairs 
abroad in such key markets as the United States, England, Japan, West Germany, France, 
Italy and Scotland. The products of hundreds of Canadian manufacturers were exhibited 
to potential foreign buyers numbering more than 15,000,000. The 20 trade missions 
organized in 1965 included 15 teams of Canadian business men sent abroad to study special 
markets in Europe, the United States, Africa, Latin America and South-East Asia and five 
groups of business visitors brought to Canada from Europe and the Caribbean. 


Office of Trade Relations.—The main function of the Office of Trade Relations is to 
safeguard and improve terms of access for Canadian exporters in foreign markets. The 
Office is concerned with the conduct of Canadian trade relations with other countries, 
including the negotiation and administration of trade agreements and Canadian participa- 
tion in international conferences and meetings dealing with trade and economic matters. 
It endeavours to find practical solutions for tariff problems and other difficulties encountered 
in foreign markets by Canadian exporters and, as a service to exporters, provides expert 
information, advice and assistance on foreign tariffs, import and exchange controls, docu- 
‘mentation requirements and other foreign governmental regulations affecting Canada’s 
trade. The Office also has responsibilities in relation to the export financing facilities 
available for the development of exports of Canadian capital equipment. The Area 
Divisions of the Office—Commonwealth, United States, European, Latin American and 
Asia and Middle East—are the central points of contact between Canada’s trade commis- 
sioners abroad and the Department in Ottawa. 


Transportation and Trade Services Branch.—The functions of this Branch relate 
to transportation problems, export and import controls, trade directories, the administration 
of the six Regional Offices and the provision of general guidance to firms seeking entry into 
the export field. These activities are conducted by three Divisions: the Transportation 
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Division is concerned primarily with industrial transportation from the user’s point of view, 
keeping in touch with developments and trends in shipping services and in freight rates; 
the Export and Import Permits Division administers the controls established under the 
Export and Import Permits Act; and the Regional Offices and Trade Services Division 
administers the Department’s Regional Offices and compiles the Exporters’ Directory, a 
confidential list of firms engaged in or seriously interested in exporting commodities or 
services. 


Commodity Branches.—The Commodities and Industries Services include three 
commodity branches—the Agriculture and Fisheries Branch, the Industrial Materials 
Branch and the Manufacturing Industries and Engineering Branch. These branches pro- 
vide the main link between industry and the Department; they maintain close contact with 
the business community to be familiar with production and supply conditions in Canada. 
Emphasis is placed on the search for products and services, the sale of which can be pro- 
moted abroad. 


The Agriculture and Fisheries Branch is organized into five divisions to cover fisheries, 
grain, livestock and animal products, plant products, and commodity arrangements and 
market developments. The Industrial Materials Branch is composed of three divisions to 
handle chemicals, forest products and metals and minerals. The Manufacturing Industries 
and Engineering Branch is organized into four divisions responsible for appliances and 
commercial machinery, electrical and electronic equipment, mechanical equipment and 
engineering, and textiles and consumer goods. These divisions are staffed by commodity 
officers who are specialists in their fields and are available to assist Canadian business men. 


Commodity officers visit manufacturing plants and production facilities, attend and 
address meetings of business associations and study groups and prepare product reports 
and market surveys. They constitute the principal channel through which information 
on Canadian products and services reaches Canadian trade commissioners abroad and a 
channel through which information on sales opportunities in countries abroad is dissem- 
inated to industry in Canada. They continually analyse reports from trade commissioners 
abroad to determine potential markets for commodities and services of interest to Canadian 
industry. In co-operation with the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission, they 
assist in making arrangements for the display of commodities in trade fairs throughout the 
world to introduce Canadian products into new markets. They organize and accompany 
departmental trade missions and serve as delegates to international commodity conferences 
to study world market conditions and to consider corrective adjustments. 


Trade Publicity Branch.—The function of the Trade Publicity Branch is to stimulate 
interest in Canadian products in foreign markets and to encourage Canadian manufacturers 
to look beyond domestic horizons. Advertising, public relations and publicity techniques 
are used in varying combinations to accomplish these objectives. Advertising, periodicals, 
booklets, brochures and other printed matter are used in direct support of trade fairs and 
missions; news releases, radio tape recordings and television film clips are employed to 
inform Canadians of foreign trade opportunities and successes. 


The Branch is composed of an Operations Group and five Divisions. The Operations 
Group plans and executes the major activities concerning trade fairs and in-store promo- 
tions. Working closely with that Group is the Editorial Division which employs writers 
and editors, and the Art Division which is responsible for design, production and technical 
work. The Media Relations Division prepares and distributes press releases, articles, 
photographs, speeches and background material to newspapers, radio and television sta- 
tions, magazines and the Canadian trade press. It provides publicity material for distribu- 
tion abroad and produces and distributes films and television clips to promote interest in 
Canada as a supplier of many commodities. The Canada Courier Division produces 
Canada Courier, an illustrated, eight-page international trade promotion newspaper, 
published on behalf of Canadian exporters to promote products and services abroad. It has 
a circulation of 97,000 and is distributed in more than 100-countries. The English edition 
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is published six times a year and the French, Spanish and German editions twice annually. 
The Foreign Trade Division publishes the magazine Foreign Trade, fortnightly, and Com- 
merce extérieur, monthly. These journals, designed to help Canadian exporters, contain 
information on overseas markets, tariffs, exchange rates and other pertinent trade data. 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Commission organizes, 
designs, produces and administers all Canadian exhibits at fairs and exhibitions abroad in 
which the Canadian Government participates and also advises private exhibitors and their 
agents on the best means of displaying Canadian products at trade fairs. It acts as a 
central service agency for all government departments and agencies in the preparation of 
conventional exhibits and displays for showing in Canada and is responsible for interna- 
tional fairs and exhibitions held in Canada that are financed and sponsored by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau.—The Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau is in operation to encourage tourist travel to Canada and to co-ordinate the tourist 
promotion conducted by the provinces, transportation companies and national, regional 
and local tourist associations. The Bureau undertakes extensive tourist advertising 
campaigns abroad, provides tourist publicity material for foreign newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television outlets, and annually handles about 1,500,000 inquiries from potential 
visitors to Canada. ‘Tourist offices are operated in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Rochester, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Seattle in the United States; the Bureau also has representation in 
London, Paris, Frankfurt, Mexico City and Tokyo. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Corporation was established under 
the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (RSC 1952, ¢. 105, as amended) 
and is administered by a Board of Directors that includes the Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and the Deputy Minister of Finance. It operates in two fields—export 
credits insurance and export financing. 


Insurance is available to all persons or corporations carrying on business in Canada to 
cover export sales made on customary credit terms. It provides protection against risks 
involved in the export, manufacture, treatment or distribution of goods, or the rendering 
of engineering, construction, technical or similar services. The main risks covered include: 
insolvency or protracted default on the part of the buyer; exchange restrictions in the 
buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds to Canada; cancellation of an import 
licence or the imposition of restrictions on the importation of goods not previously subject 
to restrictions; the occurrence of war between the buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, 
revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. The insurance is available under three main 
classifications—general commodities, capital goods and services. General commodities 
policies cover a policyholder’s export sales to all countries except the United States for a 
period of one year, and are renewable.. Two types are available: the contracts policy, 
which insures an exporter against loss from the time he books an order until payment is 
received; or the shipments policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium and covering the 
exporter from the time of shipment until payment is received. Insurance of capital goods 
offers protection to exporters dealing in plant equipment, heavy machinery, ete., where 
extended credit up to a maximum of five years may be necessary. Specific policies are 
issued for transactions involving capital goods but the general terms and conditions are the 
same as those applicable to policies for general commodities. Specific policies are also 
issued to cover engineering, construction, technical or similar service contracts entered 
into between Canadian firms and persons in foreign countries who have agreed to purchase 
such services. 

The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis, the exporter retaining a 
small percentage of the risk involved, and the same principle operates in the distribution of 
recoveries obtained after the payment of a claim. When, in the opinion of the Minister of 
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Trade and Commerce, a proposed transaction is in the national interest but would impose 
upon the Corporation a liability for a term or in an amount in excess of that normally 
undertaken, the Corporation may be authorized by the Governor in Council to enter into 
a contract of insurance at the Government’s risk. 

The Corporation also administers direct financing facilities available under the Act in 
cases where export sales involving capital goods are of such a nature as to warrant credit 
terms in excess of five years. The Corporation, when authorized by the Governor in 
Council, buys the promissory notes or other negotiable instruments of the foreign purchaser. 


Section 2.—The Development of Tarifis 


Limitations of space in the Year Book have made it necessary, in regard to tariffs, 
to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and countries to tariff 
relationships in force at present and to summarize as much as possible historical data and 
details of preceding tariffs. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariff rates—British Pre- 
ferential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. 


British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest rates. They 
are applied to imported commodities from British countries, with the exception of Hong 
Kong, when conveyed without trans-shipment from a port of any British country enjoying 
the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff into a port of Canada. Some Common- 
wealth countries have trade agreements with Canada which provide for rates of duty, on 
certain specified goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 


Most-Favoured-Nation rates are usually higher than the British Preferential rates 
and lower than the General Tariff rates. They are applied to commodities imported from 
countries with which Canada has trade agreements. These rates would apply to British 
countries when they are lower than the British Preferential Tariff rates. The most im- 
portant trade agreement concerning the effective rates applied to goods imported from 
countries entitled to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). 


General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries with which 
Canada has not made trade agreements. 


There are numerous goods which are duty free under the British Preferential Tariff, 
or under both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs, or under all 
Tariffs. 


- Valuation.—In general, the Customs Act provides that the value for duty of imported 
goods shall be the fair market value of like goods as established in the home market of the 
exporter at the time when and place from which the goods are shipped directly to Canada 
when sold ‘‘(a) to purchasers located at that place with whom the vendor deals at arm’s 
length and who are at the same or substantially the same trade level as the importer, and 
(b) in the same or substantially the same quantities for home consumption in the ordinary 
course of trade under competitive conditions’. In cases where like goods are not sold for 
home consumption but similar goods are sold, the value for duty shall be the cost of pro- 
duction of the goods imported plus an amcunt for gross profit equal in percentage to that 
earned on the sale of similar goods in the country of export. The value for duty ordinarily 
may not be less than the amount for which the goods were sold to the purchaser in Canada, 
exclusive of all charges thereon after their shipment from the country of export. Internal 
taxes in the country of export (when not incurred on exported goods), the cost of shipping 


* Information relating to rate of duty and value for duty is available from the Department of National Revenue, 
Customs and Excise Division, which administers the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff. 
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goods to Canada and similar charges do not normally form part of the value for duty. 
There are, of course, further provisions for determining value for duty under the Act. 


Dumping.—Sect. 6 of the Customs Tariff provides that when the actual selling price 
of goods being imported is less than the fair market value and the goods are of a class or 
kind made or produced in Canada, a special or dumping duty shall be collected. This 
duty is to be equal to the difference between the actual selling price and the fair market 


Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs and Excise Tax Acts for the repay- 
ment of a portion of the duty, sales and/or excise taxes paid on imported goods used in 
the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these 
repayments are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign producers of similar goods. A second class of drawback, known as “home 
consumption” drawbacks, is provided for under the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff 
Act and applies to imported materials and /or parts used in the production of specified goods 
to be consumed in Canada. 


The Tariff Board.—The organization and functions of the Tariff Board are described 
at p. 127 of this volume. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Other Countries 
as at Dec. 31, 1964 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main categories: 
trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries ; the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 


The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has trade agreements providing for 
exchange of preferential rates are: Australia, Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, the Leeward and Windward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, 
New Zealand, Britain and its dependent territories and the members of the former Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Malawi, Rhodesia and Zambia). Canada also exchanges 
preferences with Ceylon, Cyprus, Malaysia, Malta and Sierra Leone and accords prefer- 
ences to India, Pakistan, Ghana, N igeria, Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda. Many of these 
countries are also members of the GATT. In addition, Canada has trade agreements with 
Treland and South Africa under which preferences are exchanged. 

Canada signed the Protocol of Provisional Application of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade on Oct. 30, 1947, and brought the General Agreement into force on Jan. 
1,1948. The Agreement provides for scheduled tariff concessions and the exchange of most- 
favoured-nation treatment among the contracting parties, and lays down rules and regula- 
tions to govern the conduct of international trade. 

The membership of the GATT increased by four during 1964 and at the end of the year 
there were 64 full members. These countries and the effective dates of their accession are 
indicated in the list on pp. 948-955. In addition, Switzerland, Tunisia, Argentina, Yugo- 
slavia, the United Arab Republic and Iceland are provisional members. The GATT is ap- 
plied on a de facto basis to a number of newly independent states, Algeria, Burundi, Congo 
(Leopoldville), Mali and Rwanda, pending final decisions as to their future commercial 
policy. Two other countries, Cambodia and Poland, although not members, participate in 
the work of the GATT. 

Trade relations between Canada and a number of other countries are governed by trade 
agreements of various kinds, by exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment under Orders 
in Council, by continuation to newly independent states of the same treatment originally 
negotiated with the countries previously responsible for their commercial relations, and 
by even less formal arrangements. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1964 


SSS SS Eo 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
PASTIRATIIAL pcre icles cities. « ici Trade Agreement signed Feb. 12, 1960; in| Agreement includes schedules of tariff 
force June 30, 1960. rates and exchange of British preferen- 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. tial rates on items not scheduled. May 
be terminated on six months notice. 
BRITAIN....... ee. SUs oceeeeeee|Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, 1937,| Various concessions are granted by each 


country including exchange of preferen- 
tial tariff rates. The Agreement (as 
modified) includes provisions relating 
to the Colonies, Dependencies and 
Trusteeships. 


effective Sept. 1, 1937; modified by ex- 
changes of letters Nov. 16, 1938 and 
Oct. 20, 1947. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Canada-West Indies Trade Ayreement|The parties exchange specified tariff pref- 
signed July 6, 1925, in force Apr. 30,] erences. Agreement may be termi- 
1927; Canadian notice of termination] nated on six months notice. 
of Nov. 23, 1938, was replaced by notice 
of Dec. 27, 1939, which continued the 
Agreement. 

Barbados, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras and the Leeward and 
the Windward Islands participate in 
GATT. 


BritisH CARIBBEAN, BAHAMAS, 
BarsBapbos, BERMUDA, 
British GUIANA, BRITISH 
Honpuras, THE LEEWARD 
ISLANDS, AND THE 
WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


CEYLON. «2.0000 Edt fsb saescte Relations continue to be governed by|Canada and Ceylon exchange preferential 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| tariff treatment. 
GATT effective July 29, 1948. 
OYPRUStir ec coer eelees cele cece Relations continue to be governed by|Canada exchanges preferential treatment 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.) with Cyprus. 
GATT effective Aug. 16, 1960. 
(CGITANTARE “rescyastienstore ticleceraeererew ciere Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords Ghana the British pref- 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain | erential rates, except on cocoa beans. 
GATT effective Oct. 18, 1957. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
ENDIAS. ones ie dicttitcte eas araeioe sate Since 1897 Canada has unilaterally ac-/Canada accords British preferential 
corded British preferential treatment] treatment to India. 
without contractual obligation. 
GATT effective July 8, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, 
DAMEATCA were siete le tie etsieic ave sis ararers Relations continue to be governed by|The parties exchange specified tariff 
Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement| preferences. Agreement may be ter- 
see British Caribbean). minated on six months notice. 
GATT effective Aug. 6, 1962. 
EGHN YA gus 2 saree aaieBicisiac sesteseinas Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| treatment to Kenya. 
GATT effective Dec. 12, 1963. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
MIADASWil be cfeye < eisveraisisivin te stsiavrtelate'e Relations continue to be governed by|Canada exchanges preferential treatment 
Trade Agreement of 1958 with former] with Malawi. 
epee of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
and. 
GATT effective July 6, 1964. 
IVDATANSTA “faye tetaistarciois o.o.cte aries © te Relations continue to be governed by|Canada and Malaysia exchange preferen- 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| tial tariff treatment. 
GATT effective Sept. 16, 1953. 
MATIPAS re Reece shicocswiaices's Relations continue to be governed by|Canada exchanges British preferential 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| treatment with Malta. ; 
GATT effective Sept. 21, 1964. 
Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1932; in|The parties exchange specific preferences 


NEW ZBALAND........0005 wieieie 
: force May 24, 193 


2. on scheduled goods and reciprocally 
GATT effective July 26, 1948. 


concede British preferential rates on 
items not scheduled. May be termi- 
nated on six months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 


Dee. 31, 1964—concluded 
Country Agreement Principal Terms 
ee eee ee —————SS ee es 
NIGERIA, FEDERATION oF,..., ..|Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain | treatment to N igeria, 
GATT effective Oct. 1, 1960. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
PARISTAN SS Ot PSs ....|Canada unilaterally accords British pref-| Canada accords British preferential treat- 
erential treatment without contractual ment to Pakistan. 
obligation. ; 
GATT effective July 30, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
RUHODESTAI «cies e cicic\sinie <0 0 ..-.|Relations continue to be governed by|Canada and Rhodesia exchange preferen- 


Trade Agreement of 1958 with former tial tariff treatment. 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 


land. 
GATT effective in Southern Rhodesia, 
May 19, 1948; extended to Federation 
Oct. 29, 1954; resumed its full member- 
ship in GATT Jan. 1, 1964. 


Sierra LEONE........0.000.. ..|Relations eontinue to be governed by/Canada and Sierra Leone exchange pref- 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. erential tariff treatment. 

GATT effective Apr. 27, 1961. 

TRINIDAD AND ToBAGO........ Relations continue to be governed by|The parties exchange specified tariff 
Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement.| preferences. Agreement may be ter- 

GATT effective Aug. 31, 1962. minated on six months notice, 


Relations continue to be governed by/Canada accords British preferential 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| treatment to Uganda, 

GATT effective Oct. 9, 1962. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

ment. 


WiGan Dales. od. Saobberyaliny ¢ 


Unitep Repusuic or Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential 


TANZANIA. Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. ellie to the United Republie of 
anzania. 
GATT effective for Tanganyika Dec. 9,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1961 and extended to Zanzibar upon| treatment. 
formation of United Republic Apr. 23, 
1964. 
WESTERN SAMOA.............. -|Relations continue to be governed by|The parties exchange specific preferences 
Trade Agreement of 1932 with New| on scheduled goods and reciprocally 
Zealand. concede British preferential rates on 
items not scheduled. 
ZAMBIA Ss. es 0% Raee See, & Relations continue to be governed by|Canada exchanges preferential treatment 


Trade Agreement of 1958 with former| with Zambia. 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 
GATT has de facto application for Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


Zambia for a two-year period effective treatment. 
Oct. 24, 1964, 


eh i RD 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


Dec. 31, 1964 
nn ———— eee 
Country Agreement Principal Terms 
ATGRHIAR AT eT fo POe & Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Algeria as an inde- 


1933 applied to Algeria. Algeria main- pendent state in 1962, Canada has con- 
tains a de facto application of the GATT. ate . grant most-favoured-nation 
reatment, 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Common 
Dec. 31, 1964—continued 


wealth Countries as at 


Country Agreement 


—<—$—$—— $$ 


Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, 1941;)/E 
provisionally in force Nov. 15, 1941. 

Argentina has acceded to GATT provi- 
sionally. 


GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. 


ARGENTINA 


were terre ee ereeerres 


Be 


Convention of Commerce with Belgium- 
Luxembourg Economic Union (includ- 
ing Belgian colonies) entered into effect 
Oct. 22, 1924. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


eee wees 


(See Belgium-Luxembourg and Nether- 
lands.) 


BENELUX (BELGIUM- 
NETHERLANDS-LUXEMBOURG 
Customs UNiIon). 


BOR EVIEN I ote arrcon lores roerersie = stets Order in Council of July 20, 1935, accepted|E 
Article 15 of U.K.-Bolivia Treaty of 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. 

EIR AIL See eialereratareicyafoinetos eisievetstares Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, 1941,/E 
provisionally in force from date of sign- 
ing and definitively on Apr. 16, 1943. 

GATT effective July 31, 1948. 

BULGARIA A ern ieee eiisrcccieste Trade Agreement signed Oct. 8, 1963;|E 
provisionally in force from date of 
signing. 

IES RRMA staterets aiarerersislateiorerece lerersts GATT effective July 29, 1948. E 

BURUNDI votes ieee sie laiisteles Burundi maintains a de facto application|C 
of the GATT. 

CANMBODIAT etn ee hectare Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Cambodia. 

Although not a full member, Cambo- 
dia takes part in the work of GATT 
under a special arrangement. 

(GION on so cnnoopoDaGood Yranco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|E 
1933 applied to Cameroon. 

GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 

Crenrrat Arrican Repusuic...|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of | 
1933 applied to Central African Repub- 


lic. 
GATT effective Aug. 14, 1960. 


Principal Terms 


—_——_— 


xchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. Provisional application may be 
terminated on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. May be terminated on one 
years notice. 


xchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on one 
years notice. 


xchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


xchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment and undertaking by Bulgaria to 
purchase a minimum of 300,000 metric 
tons of wheat or equivalent in flour 
during the three years validity of the 
Agreement. 


xchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 

anada grants most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Since the creation of Cambodia as an 


independent state in 1955, Canada has 
continued to grant most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


xchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


xchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


GRADES race aaten oitesteeine Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Chad. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 11, 1960. 
(GTI eaeicrentctsetarelsetelovererersiace ../Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, 1941;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
provisionally in force Oct. 15, 1941, and} ment. 
definitively on Oct. 29, 1943. 
GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 
SHIN Acicos aaere eotioaeclieelei states Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Covers the territory of China and] ment. May be terminated on three 
Taiwan. months notice. 
COLOMBIA) reais eieieieie:e sieis ...|Treaty of Commerce with Britain of Feb.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


16, 1866, applies to Canada. Modified} ment. 
by protocol of Aug. 20, 1912, and ex- 
change of notes Dec. 30, 1938. 


May be terminated on three 
months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1964—continued 


Country Agreement 


na eee 


Principal Terms 


Ee 


Coneo (Brazzavintz)......... Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


1933 applies to Congo (Brazzaville), ment. 
GATT effective Aug, 15, 1960. 
Coneo (Leororpviir)....,... Belgo-Canadian Convention of Com-|Since the Congo’s independence in 1960, 
merce of 1924 applied to Congo (Leo-| Canada has continued to grant most- 


poldville). favoured-nation treatment. 


Maintains a de facto application of the 
CATT 


Coste Ricawawer ral 20, yd Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18, 1950;)Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
brought into force Jan, 26, 1951. ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 
CUBA one Tu. SEPT iota GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA............... Convention of Commerce signed Mar. 15,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


1928; in force Nov. 14, 1928, 


D ment. May be terminated on one 
GATT effective May 21, 1948, 


years notice. 


DME OME toy aon oa a, 3. Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Dahomey. ment, 
GATT effective Aug. 1, 1960. 


DENMARK (INCLUDING Treaties of Peace and Commerce with|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
GREENLAND). Britain of Feb. 13, 1660 and July 11,] ment. Declaration of May 9, 1912 
1670, apply to Canada. provides means for separate termina- 

GATT effective May 28, 1950, tion by Dominions on one years notice, 


Dominican Repvstic,......... Trade Agreement signed Mar, 8, 1940; in}Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Jan. 22, 1941, ment including scheduled concessions. 
GATT effective May 19, 1950. 
IBIS UAD ORS Aer). Marca. <edeemeey a vend Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950; in}Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Dec. 1, 1950. ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 
RGxer pita heeve a} taney (See United Arab Republic.) 
ET OALVADOR Vasc ena, Exchange of notes of Noy. 2, 1937; in}/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Nov. 17, 1937. ment. May be terminated on four 
months notice. 

EARHTOPIAWSET) niente bess en. Exchange of notes effective June 3, 1955. |Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 

HINDAND Rt eee ee we. Exchange of notes of Noy. 13-17, 1948;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. May be terminated on three 


effective Nov. 17, 1948. A 
months notice. 


GATT effective May 25, 1950. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH OVER- Trade Agreement signed May 12, 1933; in|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
SEAS TERRITORIES. force June 10, 1933. Exchange of notes|_ ment including scheduled concessions. 
of Sept. 29, 1934, and additional proto-| May be terminated on three months 

col of Feb, 26, 1935. notice. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


GABON imc von coat eete, Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Gabon. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 17, 1960. 
GERMANY, FepERAt GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ReEPvusBuic or. ment. 
Grane Wn 28 Sle See Modus vivendi by exchange of notes of J uly|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
24-28, 1947. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. months notice. 
(GRMENLAND.....:: cs ss ccee cc. (See Denmark.) 
COUARIMAT Are AS sowie « « eisuters Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, 1937; in) Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Jan. 14, 1939. ment. May be terminated on six 


months notice, 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dee. 31, 1964—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
pace comme 5 Sea A aero aE 
GUINBA Toe eee cee e se ..eeee.|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of Since the creation of Guinea as an inde- 
1933 applied to Guinea. pendent state in 1958, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
EVAIEE) cae ioa see ateetioess esse | Lrade Agreement signed Apr. 28, 1937; in|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Jan. 10, 1939. ment. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 
HoNDURAS.......-- ce ceeeeesee(Exchange of Notes signed July 11, 1956, Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
effective July 18, 1956. Ratified in| ment. May be terminated on three 
Honduras Sept. 5, 1956. months notice. 
EDUNGAR Yan ener nies .eceeeeseee{Trade Agreement signed June 11, 1964; Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


provisionally in force from date of| ment and undertaking by Hungary to 
signing. purchase a minimum of $24,000,000 of 
wheat and other unspecified products 
during the three years validity of the 
Agreement. Hungary is committed to 
purchase 250,000 metric tons of wheat. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


ICELAND....cccoccccccccesseee-|Although there is no contractual obliga- 
tion, Canada and Iceland adhere to the 
terms of a treaty originally concluded 
between Denmark and Britain on Feb. 
13, 1660. 

eee has acceded to GATT provision- 
ally. 


INDONESIA....... Reece ere GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
TRANS aceite s cc wiedeisretee's’s .....|Special arrangement by Order in Council|Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
effective Feb. 1, 1951. tariff rates as long as Iran accords re- 
Iran accorded  most-favoured-nation| ciprocal treatment. 
treatment from Sept. 5, 1956. 
DRAGS aes cece ao ae ceceeee.|Special arrangement by Order in Council|Exchange of most-favoured-nation tariff 


effective Sept. 15, 1951. treatment. 

.|Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932; in Canada grants British preferential tariff 
force Jan. 2, 1933. in return for preferential rates where 
such exist and for most-favoured-nation 
rates on non-preferential items. May 
be terminated on six months notice. 


Canada-U.K. Agreement of 1937 con- 
tinued to apply to the State of Israel 
after its foundation in May 1948. 

GATT effective July 5, 1962. 


Modus vivendi by exchange of notes of Apr.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
23-28, 1948; effective Apr. 28, 1948. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to the Ivory Coast. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 7, 1960. 


Agreement on Commerce signed Mar. 31, Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1954; effective June 7, 1954. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Sept. 10, 1955. months notice. 


.|Canada-U. K. Agreement of 1937 applied Since independence of Kuwait in June 
to Kuwait as a British Protectorate. 1961, Canada has continued to accord 
GATT effective June 18, 1961. most-favoured-nation treatment. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Laos as an independ 

1933 applied to Laos. ent state in 1955, Canada has continued 
to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


. |Special arrangement by Order in Council Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
of Nov. 19, 1946. tariff rates as long as Lebanon accords 
reciprocal treatment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1964—continued 


Agreement Principal Terms 
ee ee 


PARE RIAC RET de thsidcccusts’s de), 2 Special arrangement by Order in CouncillCanada grants most-favoured-nation 
effective Mar. 1, 1955. treatment. 

LIECHTENSTEIN ............0205 (See Switzerland.) 

TFUXBMBOURGi vie cece ses csecees (See Belgium-Luxembourg.) 

Mataaasy Repusuic........... Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Malagasy Republic. ment. 

GATT effective June 25, 1960. 

Maui, FEDERATION oOF......... Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Mali as an independ- 

1933 applied to Mali. sai ; ent state in 1960, Canada has continued 
Mali maintains a de facto application of| to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
the GATT. ment, 

MAURITANIA, + 3s Meee ee FE ranco-Canadian Trade Agreement of Exchange of most-fayoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Mauritania. ment. 

GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 

MIGXTCO we ies sca ons ss aR Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, 1946; in Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force provisionally same date. Rati-| ment. May be terminated on six 
fications exchanged on May 6, 1947;| months notice. 
definitively in force 30 days from that 
date. 

MOROCCO ac Sonics csc cnearnsre Various agreements relating to former|Since the creation of Morocco as an in- 
French, Spanish and _ International dependent state in 1956, Canada has 
Zones of Morocco. continued to grant most-favoured- 

nation treatment. 

NETHERLANDS..............00- Convention of Commerce of July 11, 1924. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Suspended during war; reinstated by| ment. May be terminated on one 
exchange of notes Feb. 1 and 5, 1946.] years notice. 

Includes Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 
inam. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 

INICARAGUAT wariene tetas eke Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19, 1946; in|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

force provisionally same date. ment. 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. 

INDGM IE Grates terse cascode oe Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

1933 applied to Niger. ment, 
GATT effective Aug. 3, 1960. 

INGRIVAT).© oe. eae ce cccaice unk Convention of Commerce and Naviga-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
tion with U.K. of Mar. 18, 1826, applied| ment. Convention of May 16, 1913 
to Canada. provides means for separate termina- 

GATT effective July 10, 1948. tion by Dominions on one years notice. 

IDANAMA jo.0-c'0 0, css tOentie ond oak Order in Council of July 20, 1935, accepted] While contractual obligation has expired, 
Article 12 of U.K.-Panama Treaty of| Canada and Panama continue to ex- 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. Treaty| change most-favoured-nation  treat- 
terminated in 1942. ment, 

PARAGUAN Gs cisieal acanceGuigins«: Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940; in force|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
June 21, 1940. ment. May be terminated on three 

months notice. 

PERU see cece sheer rte GATT effective Oct. 8, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 

PEISTAPPINES | at vidlsss shie -eiseiee No agreement. Canada and Philippines, without con- 
tractual obligation, continue to ex- 
change most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment (excluding preferences accorded 
by the Philippines to the United 
States). 

IE DUAINID «aye! »\Sie,o's'e Si0's.o gee 'eid ae Convention of Commerce signed July 3,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


1935, in force Aug. 15, 1936. ment including scheduled reductions. 
Although not a full member, Poland takes May be terminated on three months 

part in the work of GATT under a] notice. 

special arrangement. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


Dec. 31, 1964—continued 


Country 


PortTuUGAL, PoRTUGUESE 
ADJACENT ISLANDS AND 
PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS 
PROVINCES. 


RwanDIi 


SENEGAL 


SOUTH -APRICAS 5 .:sis/atevcjorvele stesiers 


SPAIN AND SPANISH 
POSSESSIONS. 


SwEDEN 


SwiTzeRLAND 


AUTIINIS TAL iste os c/o /e/scs.s rave caus ate rere 


UNION or Soviet 
Soctatist REPUBLICS. 


Agreement 


Trade Agreement signed May 28, 1954 
provisionally in effect July 1, 1954, de- 
finitively in force on ratification Apr. 
29, 1955. 

GATT effective May 6, 1962. 


Rwandi maintains a de facto application 
of the GATT. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Senegal. 
GATT effective June 20, 1960. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932; in 
force Oct. 18, 1932. 


Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935; effec- 
tive retroactively from July 1, 1935. 
GATT effective June 14, 1948. 


Since Aug. 1, 1928, Canada has adhered to 
U.K.-Spain Treaty of Commerce of 
Oct. 31, 1922. 


Trade Agreement signed May 26, 1954, 
provisionally in effect July 1, 1954, de- 
finitively in force on ratification June 
30, 1955. 

GATT effective Aug. 29, 1963. 


U.K.-Sweden Convention of Commerce 
and Navigation of Mar. 18, 1826 applies 
to Canada. 

GATT effective May 1, 1950. 


U.K.-Switzerland Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Reciprocal Establish- 
ment of Sept. 6, 1855 applies to Canada. 
By exchange of notes Liechtenstein in- 
cluded under terms of this Agreement, 
effective July 14, 1947. 

Switzerland has acceded to GATT pro- 
visionally. 


Special Arrangement by Order in Council 
of Nov. 19, 1946. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Togo. 

Togo maintains a de facto application of 
the GATT. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Tunisia. 

ag has acceded to GATT provision- 
ally. 


Exchange of notes signed Mar. 1, 1948; in 
effect Mar. 15, 1948. 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 29, 1956, 
renewed for another three years Apr. 
18, 1960 and again for the same period on 
Sept. 16, 1963 by a protocol which pro- 
visionally entered into force on the 
same date (the extension to be valid 
from Apr. 18, 1963). 


Principal Terms 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Remains in effect for two years 
from ratification and thereafter unless 
terminated on three months notice. 


Canada grants most-favoured-nation 


treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of British preferential rates on 
scheduled items. May be terminated 
on six months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Supplements and amends U.K.-Spain 
Treaty of Commerce. Remains in 
effect for three years from ratification, 
and thereafter unless terminated on 
three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Declaration of Nov. 27, 1911 
provides means for separate termina- 
tion by the Dominions on one years 
notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Convention of Mar. 30, 1914 
provides means for separate termina- 
tion by the Dominions on one years 
notice. 


Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
tariff rates as long as Syria accords 
reciprocal treatment. 


Since the creation of Togo as an independ- 
ent state in 1960, Canada has continued 
to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Since the creation of Tunisia as an inde- 
pendent state in 1956, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment and undertaking by U.S.S.R. to 
purchase a minimum of 6,375,000 long 


tons of wheat and flour during the three- 
year period of validity of the extended 
agreement, 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dee. 31, 1964—concluded 
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Country Agreement Principal Terms 


—_—Oo 


Unirep Aras Repvustic Exchange of notes Nov. 26 and Dec. 3, Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
(Eeyrt). 1952; in force Dee. 3, 1952. ment. May be terminated on six 
The United Arab Republic has acceded] months notice. 
provisionally to the GATT. 


Unitep STATES...........0080 Trade Agreement signed Novy. 17, 1938;|Most-favoured-nation treatment ex- 
suspended as long as both countries] changed. 
ee to be contracting parties to 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


WPPgr VObTALS or. elect eee Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applies to Upper Volta. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 5, 1960. 


URUGUAVA Tien Bunun cea: Ao cead Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, 1936; in| Most-favoured-nation treatment. 
force May 15, 1940. Additional proto- 
col signed Oct. 19, 1953. 

GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 


VEINERIZ/ WIND Atsracrsenelarsviststeiesisrciesss eis Modus vivendi signed and brought into|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Oct. 11, 1950, ment. Made for one year subject to 

annual renewal. 
AV GTSIN ARP enti Male Sees tsi Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Viet-Nam as an 
1933 applied to Viet-Nam. independent state in 1955, Canada has 


continued to accord most-favoured- 
nation rates. 


LY UGOSDAVIAS oo. rt series .»...|L rade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
accepted Article 30 of U.K.-Serb-| ment. May be terminated on one 
Croat-Slovene Treaty of Commerce] years notice. 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; in 
force Aug. 9, 1928. 

Yugoslavia has acceded to GATT provi- 
sionally. 


PART IV.—TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES* 


Canadians have long been enthusiastic travellers and have become very active in 
contributing to and benefiting from the great expansion in the world travel industry. In 
1964, visits of Canadians to other countries numbered almost 32,600,000, of which 32,200,000 
were to the United States. The latter was an increase of nearly 9.5 p.c. over the previous 
year. On the other hand, visits to Canada by residents of the United States increased by 
only 1.9 p.c. over 1963 but, even so, reached a record 32,500,000. It is also of interest to 
note the rapid increase in Canadian travel to overseas countries; in 1964, Canadian visits 
overseas numbered 391,650, an increase of 14.5 p.c. over 1963. The number of overseas 
visitors coming directly to Canada, also rising year by year, totalled 112,800. 


The effect of these increases in the number of visits to and from Canada and the result- 
ing increases in the expenditures involved is of considerable importance to persons in the 
travel industry and also to those concerned with Canada’s balance of payments position. 
In 1963, for the first time in several years, the Canadian travel account showed a surplus, 
which amounted to $24,000,000, largely due to increased Canada-United States travel. 
In 1964, however, Canadian travel expenditures outside the country, amounting to 
$712,000,000, outweighed foreign travel payments to Canada (including those of United 


* Prepared by the Travel Statistics Unit, National Accounts and Balance of Payments Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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States visitors) by $50,000,000. Canada has had a surplus on travel account with the 
United States since 1962 but the large surplus of $161,000,000 in 1963 was reduced in 
1964 to $109,000,000. Although still sizable, this surplus was not high enough to counter- 
balance the deficit in the travel account with other countries; Canadian expenditures for 
travel to countries other than the United States totalled $231,000,000 in 1964 compared 
with receipts from these countries of $72,000,000. 


Travel Between Canada and the United States.—The close ties that exist between 
Canada and the United States have been strengthened throughout the years by the very 
great interchange of people across the common border. As would be expected, most of 
the visits are made by automobile. In 1964, a record 26,371,000 United States travellers 
entered Canada by car and’spent an estimated $397,600,000, an increase of 10.2 p.c. or 
$36,700,000 over the 1963 expenditure for this category. Greater numbers combined with 
higher average expenditures per person accounted for the increase. Length of stay of 
travellers is always significant since it has an important bearing on the amount of money 
spent. For example, 65.5 p.c. of the United States visitors to,Canada in 1964 entered and 
left on the same day yet accounted for only 10.4 p.c. or $61,400,000 of the total amount 
spent by United States travellers in Canada. The remaining 89.6 p.c., or $528,800,000, 
was spent by travellers staying one or more nights although these comprised only 34.5 p.c. 
of the total number. 


In 1964, a new survey was introduced to gather information on the increasing number 
of United States pleasure craft entering Canadian waters. It was estimated that 79,250 
such craft visited Canada in 1964, 97 p.c. of them in the April-September period. Ontario 
received 81 p.c. of these entries, Quebec 10 p.c. and British Columbia about 9 p.c. Of the 
total, almost 61 p.c. entered and left on the same day but there were wide differences in 
lengths of stay as between provinces. Of those entering Ontario and Quebec, 63 p.c. and 
93 p.c., respectively, left on the same day but in British Columbia 98 p.c. stayed one or 
more nights. The distances between Canadian and United States ports on the West Coast 
and those on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River may explain the different patterns. 


Canadian travel to the United States set new records ‘in-1964 in both numbers and 
expenditures. By that time the restricting influences of the 1962 dollar devaluation and 
the reduced customs exemption were being countered by such factors as higher incomes, 
more leisure time, improved transportation facilities and reduced air fares. All categories 
of travel—automobile, aircraft, bus, train and boat—contributed to the nearly 10-p.c. 
increase in visits over 1963. Expenditures of automobile’travellers rose over 30 p.c. to a 
total of $254,100,000, which amount represented 53.4 p.c. of the total spent by Canadian 
travellers in the United States (excluding Hawaii). It is interesting to note that Canadians 
usually spend less time in the United States per visit than United States visitors spend in 
Canada. In 1964, 84 p.c. of the Canadian travellers to the United States entered and left 
on the same day, compared with 65.5 p.c. of United States visitors to Canada. These short- 
term Canadian visitors spent 12.1 p.c. of the total Canadian payments to the United 
States, the remaining 87.9 p.c. being spent by long-term Canadian visitors who comprised 
only 16 p.c. of the total number. 


Canadians travel to the United States for a variety of reasons but recreation accounted 
for an estimated 46.3 p.c. of the visits in 1964, visits to friends or relatives for 31.9 p.c., 
business for 10.9 p.c., shopping for 5.3 p.c. and health for 3.6 p.c. Residents of the Atlantic 
Provinces, who have had the longest association with the United States, account for the 
highest percentage (45.3) travelling to the United States to visit friends or relatives. 
Alberta recorded the highest percentage (28.6) of business trips and Saskatchewan the 
highest percentage (10.0) of shopping trips. 
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Travellers in the United States, 
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“ bes E a healer: ae S 
ear travellers |Eixpenditure| Travelling xpenditure Travellers 
in Canada | in Canada in U.S in U.S, pCanide 
No. $’000 No. $7000 No. 
28, 283, 400 303,000 | 24,753,800 363,000 |+3,529, 600 
27, 666, 500 309,000 | 27,076,700 391,000 |+ 589,800 
28,619, 400 325,000 | 27,209, 400 403,000 |+1, 410,000 
28,530,700 309,000 | 27,421,700 413,000 }+1, 109,000 
29, 880, 800 351,000 | 27,989,900 448,000 }+1, 890,900 
29,654, 600 375,000 | 29,045,800 462,0001/+ 608,800 
30, 474, 200 435,000 | 29,288,500 459, 0001)+1, 185,700 
31, 656, 400 512,000 | 27,944,600 419,0001|+38, 711, 800 
UTR) a 8 Sie Sle ESA ne ate a 31, 864, 800 549,000 | 29,389,800 388, 0001/+-2, 475,000 
PO Sree teenie Stats Lv encstis'Swiarstoiecnclorersiats% 32,463, 100 590,000 | 32,164,100 481,000'|+ 299,000 


Excess of | Balance of 


Payments 
with the 


$000 


— 60,000 
— 82,000 
— 78,000 
—104,000 
— 97,000 


— 87,000 
— 24,000 
+ 93,000 
+161,000 
+109, 000 


—————— — —E———S— ee a eee a ee 


1 Includes Hawaii. 


2.—Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, by Means of Travel and Length of Stay, 1963 and 1964 


U.S. 
Year and Item aes 
Canada! 
No. 
1963 

Short-Term (entering and leaving 
the same day)................. 21,498,800 
Automobile Wawr «of eisee te. oe es 16,116,300 
pAlrcratt a. .n. <. .<5 28,100 
Bust ee 99, 400 
PRAM to, aets eceteajevn ls s soreineis os-oven 243, 600 
IBONb na ostee Cece een koek 228,600 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, ete.)| 4,782,800 

Long-Term (remaining one or 
MOTE MISWES) es oe seers ese sce 10,366, 000 
AUComobilone ewes tosccGusee es 9,013,900 
SARBOTAIUP cay Sis ernie ierats Heh aercie 459,000 
Buss ech cure dee metric rare as mane: 412,800 
IRAGIBY, eset « ceteaids bed 200, 900 
BOat geen coke! aaa Wes cuss 279,400 
Totals, 1963........ see State 31,864,800 

1964 
Short-Term (entering and 

the same day)....... 21,274,000 
Automobile....... -| 16,577,400 
Aircraft.... as 34,900 
Ss ea ttacee oe TL EEMES, Dis. LVS ck 107,900 
USUI ign deed Sy tet lie ee ee ees 246,600 
Boat ie . See tess. bee ere ish 285, 600 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, ete.)| 4,021,600 

Long-Term (remaining one or 
more nights)? oss fit. cele ee 11,189,100 
Antomobileds cscad. ieais.ceecntes 9,793, 600 
UNINCTALU. cridan easiness cerns 518, 400 
Busy. Bird. benaaetk Meant ee 444,400 
RGIS eee ae are ete ORS Ses ered 226, 200 
SORL eee e nce ero 206 , 500 
TT OtAIS, 1964 oes cas vecinens 32,463,100 


U.S. 
Expendi- 
ture in 
Canada 


59,830 
32,095 
774 
868 
359 
1,227 
24,507 


489, 041 
328, 845 
67,726 
53,501 
29, 805 
9,164 


61,363 
35, 481 
1,100 

709 

373 
1,398 
22) 302 


528,785 


590,148 


Canadians 
Travelling 
in the 
U.S.1 


24, 413,300 
19,191,500 
29,300 
32,700 

26, 400 
35,100 
5,098, 300 


4,976,500 
3, 854, 800 
461,300 


27,016,000 
20,764, 400 
26,500 
27,500 
23,600 
27,300 
6,146,700 


5,148,100 
3, 887,300 
517,900 
422,000 
232, 600 
88, 300 


32,164,100 


Canadian | Excess of 
Expenditure U.S. 

in the Travellers 

U.S. in Canada 


53,940 |—2,914, 500 
34,838 |—3,075, 200 
2/092 |— ’ 1,200 

260 |+ 66,700 


282 |+ 217,200 
158 }|+ 193,500 
16,310 |— 315,500 


329,700 |+-5,389, 500 


160,178 |+5, 159, 100 
97,086 |— 2,300 
40,536 |+ 45,300 
29,614 |— 12,600 


2,286 |+ 200,000 


57,575 |—5, 742,000 
35,777 |—4,187,000 
1,766 |+ 8,400 
219 |+ 80,400 
187 |+- 223,000 
105 |+ 258.300 
19,521 |—2,125, 100 


418,517 | +6, 041,000 
218,349 |+5, 906,300 
113,599 |+- 500 


33,020 |— 6,400 
3,739 |+ 118/200 


476,092 |+ 299,000 


Excess of 
Ss. 


Pitt +4441 1+ 
Ss ms 
eae 
2 BS 


1 Includes substantial amounts of in-transit, commuting and local traffic. 


2 Excludes Hawaii. 
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3.—Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, 1963 and 1964 


Foreign Vehicles Inward Canadian Vehicles Returning 
Year and Province Entering One or Reneats Can Lesy fie One or Cams 
or Territory Leaving Nee and mercial Returning Nice mercial 
the Same i Ce wane Taxis Vehicles ae Same a US. Vehicles 
ay ay 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1963 
Atlantic Provinces..... 280,159 171,385 1,031, 629 62, 821 1,907,400 113, 293 125,378 
Quebée wa se. to tien selsisns 329,126 337,092 174, 874 112,416 1,074, 882 380,749 164, 439 
Ontario cna erectersias ck 3,224,274 2,439,526 774, 465 214,119 3,338, 450 460, 495 267,769 
Manitoba.cnsicaceasss oc 55,9387 56, 047 59,274 19,299 170,771 78,765 22,786 
Saskatchewan.......... 29,255 30,024 15,585 10, 356 74,606 25,188 7,230 
PAID Orbiiicte «cle ciosie ctcisls oe 15,106 51,017 24,019 13,908 62,976 30,168 8,985 
British Columbia...... 189, 587 315,944 50,505 62,544 857,138 201,107 27,028 
Yukon Territory....... 1,752 20,012 247 25127 1,481 J, 132 602 
Totals, 1963........ 4,125,196 3,421,047 2,130,598 497,600 7,487, 704 1,290,897 624,217 
1964 
Atlantic Provinces..... 301,795 184,764 948,306 57,063 || 1,947,397 132,386 117,705 
Quebec. cs. de ices cen 336,977 360, 363 162,491 108,058 1,211,561 434,340 177,080 
Ontario: teases 3,371, 730 2,683,576 841, 482 211,896 3,600,788 516,646 316,021 
Manitobar sacs ecteeee 56,069 60,196 60,749 16,407 163,144 75,025 21,032 
Saskatchewan..........- 30,079 30,966 17,630 11,514 82, 387 27,971 7,714 
Abertay. aac nee 14,723 48,550 19,942 9,522 53,295 27,694 6,049 
British Columbia...... 213,879 349,389 54, 493 67,014 906,150 210,624 25,575 
Yukon Territory....... 2,090 21,359 374 4,015 1,392 1,047 420 
Totals, 1964....... 4,327,342 3,739,163 2,105,467 485,489 7,966,114 1,425,733 671,596 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Canadian residents going 
overseas in 1964 numbered 391,650, almost 15 p.c. higher than in 1963; of the total, 322,650 
went directly from Canada and 69,000 travelled via the United States. Gross travel ex- 
penditures in countries other than the United States totalled $320,000,000, of which $155,- 
000,000 was spent for oceanic transportation; the airlines received 90 p.c. of the overseas 
transportation costs by Canadians returning direct to Canada. 


From replies to questionnaires by Canadians going directly overseas, the following 
major destinations were estimated: Britain, 81,000; France, 74,000; Germany, 60,000; 
Switzerland, 48,000; the Netherlands, 46,000; Italy, 45,000; the West Indies, the Bahamas 
and Bermuda, 38,000; and Mexico, 17,000. These figures represent visits to the various 
countries and it is quite usual for one person to visit several countries on the same trip. 
Average lengths of stay were indicated as: Britain, 32 days; Continental Europe, 38-39 
days; Britain and Continental Europe (combined), 41 days; Bermuda, 14 days; the West 
Indies, 18 days; Mexico, 19 days; and Hawaii, 20 days. Boat travellers generally have more 
holiday time than air travellers and their length of stay abroad is usually longer. The 
average length of stay for those going by boat for combined visits to Britain and Con- 
tinental Europe was 70 days and that for similar trips by air averaged 37-38 days. 


Because of the heavy postwar immigration to Canada, it is natural that a high propor- 
tion of persons travelling overseas should be going to visit relatives and friends. In 1964, 
persons travelling overseas for that reason made up between 43 and 44 p.c. of the total; the 
proportions going to Britain and Continental Europe for that reason were 71 p.c. and 63 p.c., 
respectively. Recreation was the main purpose of 79 p.c. of the visits to other Common- 
wealth areas (including the West Indies, the Bahamas and Bermuda). As would be 
expected, the greatest number of Canadians travelling to overseas countries were from 
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the provinces with the largest populations and the highest incomes—about 43 p.c. resided 
in Ontario, 27 p.c. in Quebec and 13 p.c. in British Columbia. Comparing direct and in- 
direct travel, the greatest difference, aside from the number of persons in each category, was 
in the purpose of trip reported; recreation was the main purpose of 61 p.c. of the travellers 
going overseas via the United States and 45 p.c. of those doing direct. 


Travel to Canada from overseas has also been increasing. In 1964 about 112,800 
overseas visitors came to Canada and spent an estimated $72,000,000, an increase of 
$12,000,000 over the amount spent by such visitors in 1963. Visitors from Britain spent 
$33,000,000 or 45.8 p.c. of the total and those from other sterling areas, $11,000,000 or 
15.3 p.c.; from other European countries, $17,000,000 or 23.6 p.c.; and from other areas, 
$11,000,000 or 15.3 p.c. During the year, 50,700 visitors arrived directly from Britain, 
representing 45 p.c. of the total non-immigrant entries from overseas countries; those from 
other Commonwealth countries numbered 8,870 or 8 p.c.; from other European countries, 
37,400 or 33 p.c.; and from other areas, 15,800 or 14 p.c. Far more overseas visitors 
travelled by air than by ship. In 1964, 98,100 persons, or 87 p.c. of the direct entries, 
arrived by aircraft at Canadian international airports and 13,500 persons arrived by ship. 


Based on questionnaire replies by overseas visitors to Canada in 1964, residents of 
Britain remained in Canada 33-34 days on the average, those from other European countries 
34 days, those from other Commonwealth countries about 26 days and those from all other 
areas 15-16 days. During 1964, 66.5 p.c. of all travellers from overseas came to Canada to 
visit friends and relatives compared with 72.5 p.c. in 1963, 17.8 p.c. reported business as 
their main purpose compared with 15.1 p.c. in 1963, and those who came for recreational 
purposes made up 13.3 p.c. of the total compared with 10.7 p.c. in the previous year. 
Purpose of trip showed considerable variation according to area of residence. Almost 
76 p.c. of the visitors from Britain came to visit friends or relatives but the proportion of 
arrivals from other countries for this purpose was only 42.5 p.c. The percentage of travel 
for business reasons ranged from close to 14 p.c. of the visitors from Britain to between 25 
and 26 p.c. of those from other European countries. Recreation was reported by only 
8.7 p.c. of the travellers from Britain but by more than 33 p.c. of those from other countries. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p., viii of this volume. 


Combined statistics of public finance for all governments in Canada—federal, provincial 
and municipal—are presented in Section 1 of this Chapter and Section 2 covers the incidence 
of taxation at the three levels. More detailed information for each level of government is 
given in Sections 3, 5 and 6. Section 4 gives information on the rapidly growing list of 
joint federal-provincial programs and on the extent of federal financial participation in 
such programs. 


| Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for All 
Governments 


Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 1 and 2 give details of the federal, 
provincial and municipal net combined revenue by source and net combined current and 
capital expenditure by function, respectively, for 1961 and 1962. This net basis has been 
prepared by deducting from revenue, and from the appropriate expenditure, certain specified 
amounts such as grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governments, 
institutional revenue, and interest, premium, discount and exchange revenue. Amounts 
provided for debt retirement are excluded to avoid duplication since all expenditure resulting 
from capital borrowings is included. 

Inter-government transfers such as subsidy payments by the Federal Government 
to the provincial governments are unconditional grants and therefore cannot be offset 
against any specific expenditure. These are set out separately in Tables 1 and 2 in order 
to prevent duplication and to provide additive totals. Because of the differing accounting 
practices of governments and variations in fiscal year-ends, discrepancies appear between 
the amounts recorded as inter-government transfers in the two tables. 


‘i ce Eixcert as otherwise indicated, revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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a id 


1.—Combined Revenue of All Governments, 1961 and 1962 


Nors.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. Sl. 


1962 


Source of Revenue 


Pro- Munic- 
Total || Federal ical coal Total 
$’000 $7000 $'000 $000 
Taxes— 
Income— 
Corporation efeeeiats; oie, «Ww slira:ele sis steve 1,569, 863/1,298,087| 395,340 _ 1,693,427 
EDA Vaal s eigen oo een 2,136, 686]2,018,276| 359,921 _ 2,378,197 
Interest, dividends and other 
income going abroad........ 129,137 — — 129,137 
Goeneralisaless pats. iacces deca 85, 388) 1, 484, 875]1, 108,210] 515,604 42, 292|1, 666, 106 
Motor fuel and fuel oil sales...... — 483, 669 635] 484,304 
Othersales. caer eee ee _ 65, 453 8,242} 68,695 
Excise duties and special excise 
UDSES ado EE SOR Oe SHRES Seraee 641, 256 — _ 641, 256 
Customs import duties.......... 644,992 — — 644, 992 
Real and personal property...... —_— 9,001]1, 529, 993/1, 538, 994 
Business; tore ee ee ed Oe —_ — 48,1061 48,106 
Estate taxes and succession duties 65, 871 87,148) 72,014 _ 159,157 
Othetaeccere. che et ee 188, 9072 491| 186, 5692 14,407) 201, 467 
EP Otals: PAXxes races acest ncwer 5, 754, 422/1, 481, 8861, 540, 257/8, 776, 565) 5, 927, 592}2, 087, 571/1, 638, 675|9, 653, 838 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Liquor control and regulation.... 11} 53,062 — 53,073 
Motor vehicloonk2 s.cecacdan tee _ 186, 829 _ 186, 829 
Natural resources................ 3,928] 315,552 _ 319, 480 
Other: Aca nuste ee ee, 22,537 33, 862 29,208 85, 607 
Totals, Privileges, Licences 
andybermits sian... seats 26,476) 589,305} 29,208} 644,989 
Sales and services................. 62,617; 56,242 _ 118, 859 
Receipts from Government Enter- 
prises— 
Liquor boards and commissions. — 216, 816 = 216, 816 
OEROD ene tae atten ee «kee 107,084 8,318 27,094) 142,496 
In lieu of municipal taxes from 
federal and provincial govern- 
ment enterprises............... _ — 20,524) 20,524 
Totals, Receipts from Govern- 
ment Enterprises............ 107,084) 225,134; 47,618! 379,836 
Other reventle.......0...0<0540¢005005 280,484| 13,751] 128,695) 422,930 
Non-revenue and surplus receipts... 22,751 4, 885 ae 27,636 


Totals, Net General Revenue 
excluding Inter - govern- 
ment Transfers............ 


ee ae — | 202,249] — | 202,249 

h, f tax on power 
oe oe — | 10,207} — | 10,207 
HUbsidies nth nee Sere chee _ 66, 470 78,743] 145,213 
Special payments................ _ — 1,642 1,642 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes 

on federal and provincial prop- 


GOLUV in ta tia ’e cea olcaisinn waren 29, 423 


Grand Totals, Net General 
BE CVOTAUNIG 25.0 ode pas teen 


_ _ 29, 423 


6, 249, 358/2, 856, 760/1, 823, 931/10,930,049)/6, 427, 004/3, 255,814) 1, 954, 004) 11,636,822 


1 Incomplete; not separable from real property taxes in some provinces. 2 Includes hospital insurance 
premiums amounting to $121,812 in 1961 and $119,425 in 1962. 
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2.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1961 and 1962 
Nors.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dee. 31. 


a ee 
eo eeooeaeoeoeqsq®q®q«®q®qoqoooaaS 0 ass a a—a=——- 


1961 1962 


Function 


Federal | _ FT Munic- | Total 


Pro- Munic- 
Federal Total vincial ipal 


vincial ipal 


$'000 $000 $000 $'000 $000 $'000 $000 $000 


1,647,055 = — 1,647, 055)1,594, 645 — — {1,594,645 


337,318 = — 337,318] 337,761 = = 337,761 
365,906] 600,209]  65,949|1,032,064] 425,376) 655,129)  72,745)1,153, 250 


Defence services and mutual aid... 
Veterans pensions and other bene- 


pede eee r cece ererereeeeeecece 


Social Welfare— 
Aid to aged persons...........++: 
Aid to unemployed and unem- 


656,065!) 65,350 3 721,415) 772,732!) 74,750 1,697} 849,179 


ployablesiasncigeesmiele saeielact: 108,478] 91,260 2 199,738] 96,477| 115,352) 12,464) 224,293 
Family allowances............+. 523,917 — _ 523,917] 534,634 _ _— 534,634 
National employment services...| 102,964 102, 964]) 106,387 106, 387 


54813} 101,555] 32,827| 1897195 
274,934] 987,776| 877,8114|2, 140, 521 


32/499] 118,685| 41,893| 193,077 
93,569] 840,739] 886,063%|1, 820,371 


(OTA dt ee ik bree ore aor caroe 
EGU CABION Garsisigiaiese:< stapersinsefetoioieleTarece ove 


Transportation and Communica- 
tions— 
Highways, roads and bridges.... 


88,557) 653,976} 345,561 aes 74,131] 704,679} 379, 852/1, 158, 662 
= 6 


Others Fe alsacncc osterataseteesie esters 341, 724 5,168 346,892] 360,473 6, 206 ~ 366, 679 
Natural resources and primary 
AGUS URICS Sacyeciocnie een ee ee 403,323] 201,565 _ 604,888] 357,095} 192,188 — 549, 288 


Debt charges excluding debt re- 

tirement oe cctes whee tee oe ak oe ce 
Payments to own government 

ONGELDLISOS screens sicivie lewis elie tieecors 
General government..............- 
Protection of persons and property. 
Sanitation and waste removal..... 
International co-operation and as- 


689,449! 83,941) 106,1254) 879,515 


170,931 5,110} 18,290} 194,331 
287,117| 134,896} 149,397| 571,410 
88,121) 140,971} 257,752) 486,844 
= == 178,858} 178,858 


754,940} 102,733) 177,4823/1,035, 155 


155,301 5,605) 23,448} 184,354 
289,540} 142,033) 168,579] 600,152 
95,407} 158,290) 282,822) 536,519 
== = 177,700} 177,700 


SISTANCE a elects erieiniieshi« </siae 67, 396 = _ 67, 396 56, 892 _ _— 56, 892 
Ophen se. scistae war. .e pte cies ecaleanyte oe 449 004 87,983} 219,704] 756,691) 482,075 98,103} 278,010} 858,188 
Non-expense and surplus payments. 293 6,923 — 7,216) 34,426} 13,405 — 47,831 


Totals, Net General Expendi- 
ture excluding Inter-govern- 
ment Transfers.............. 


6, 453, 686|3, 036, 776] 2, 269, 592/11, 760,054)|6, 858, 039/3, 357, 804|2, 485, 437|12,701,280 


Inter-government Transfers— 
Fiscal and tax-sharing arrange- 


ANENUS hc, aids die ree es elnsutenecirs 479 , 269 _ — 479,269] 202,295 _ _ 202,295 
Share of income tax on power 

UU Gi catisis sabodic ode aaosta 6,396 — — 6,396] 10,000 —_ _ 10,000 
Subsidies Fah Be ostoeees 56, 556 69, 884 _ 126, 440 66,471 74,104 _ 140,575 
Special payments...............- _— 1,682 _ 1, 682 1, 642 _ _ 1,642 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes 

on federal and provincial prop- 

OLY ag cain esate faleialesssysieaeseveiehs isieie avs 25, 034 1,617 _ 26,651 29,947 3,522 _ 33, 469 


Grand Totals, Net General 


Expenditure................ 7, 020, 941/3, 109, 959] 2, 269, 592/12,400,492I7, 168, 394/13, 435, 430) 2, 485, 437/13,089,261 

1 Includes pensions paid from Old Age Security Fund. 2 Included in ‘‘Other’’ social welfare. 3 In- 

cludes interest on debentures issued for school purposes. 4 Excludes interest on debentures issued for school 
purposes. 


Consolidated Debt.—Table 3 gives details of combined debt of all governments 
for 1961 and 1962 with the aggregate debt of the federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments; the inter-government debt is deducted to arrive at a consolidated government 
figure. 
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Section 2.—Taxation in Canada* 


Canada is a federal state with a central government and ten provincial governments. 
In 1867 the principal colonies of the British Crown in North America joined together to 
form the nucleus of a new nation and the British North America Act of that year became 
its written constitution. This statute created a central government with certain powers 
while continuing the existence of political subdivisions called provinces with powers of 
their own. 


Under the British North America Act the Parliament of Canada has the right to raise 
‘money by any mode or system of taxation” while the provincial legislatures are restricted 
to “direct taxation within the province in order to the raising of a revenue for provincial 
purposes”. Thus the provinces have a right to share only in the field of direct taxation 
while the Federal Government is not restricted in any way in matters of taxation. The 
British North America Act also empowers the provincial legislatures to make laws regard- 
ing “municipal institutions in the province’. This means that the municipalities derive 
their incorporation with its associated powers, fiscal and otherwise, from the provincial 
government concerned. Thus, from a practical standpoint, municipalities are also limited 
to direct taxation. 


A direct tax is generally recognized as one “which is demanded from the very person 
who it is intended or desired should pay it”. In essence, this conception has limited the 
provincial governments to the imposition of income tax, retail sales tax, succession duties 
and an assortment of other direct levies. In turn, municipalities, acting under the guidance 
of provincial legislation, tax real estate, water consumption and places of business. The 
Federal Government levies direct taxes on income, on gifts and on the estates of deceased 
persons, and indirect taxes such as excise taxes, excise and customs duties, and a sales tax. 


The increasing use by both the federal and the provincial governments of their rights 
in the field of direct taxation in the 1930’s resulted in uneconomic duplication and some 
severe tax levies. Starting in 1941, a series of tax agreements were concluded between the 
federal and the provincial governments to promote the orderly imposition of direct taxes. 
The duration of each agreement was normally five years. Under the earlier agreements, the 
participating provinces undertook, in return for compensation, not to use or permit their 
municipalities to use certain of the direct taxes. Under the present arrangements, the 
federal income tax otherwise payable in all provinces and the estate tax otherwise payable 
in three provinces are abated by certain percentages to make room for provincial levies. 


The current arrangement became operative on Apr. 1, 1962 and will run until Mar. 31, 
1967. Under this arrangement there is a partial federal withdrawal from the field of 
direct taxation and a re-entry of all provinces into the vacated area. The federal personal 
income tax otherwise payable on income earned in a province and on income received by a 
resident of a province is reduced by the following percentages: 16 p.c. in 1962; 17 p.c. in 
1963; 18 p.c. in 1964; 21 p.c. in 1965; and 24 p.c. in 1966.t In 1965 and 1966, the federal 
tax abatements for income earned in Quebec or received by a resident of Quebec will be 
44 p.c. and 47 p.c., respectively. The additional relief in the case of Quebec is to allow 
that province to collect revenue to pay for certain programs that are paid for in whole or 
in part by the Federal Government in other provinces. The Federal Government also 
reduces its rate of corporation income tax on taxable income of corporations earned in 
the provinces. The reduction is 9 p.c. of taxable income earned in any province except 
Quebec and 10 p.c. in Quebec; the additional 1 p.c. reduction in Quebec is to compensate 
for the additional tax levied by the province on corporation income to provide grants to 
universities. These provincial grants replace federal grants which in other provinces are 
paid to the universities by the Federal Government through the Canadian Universities 

_ * Revised (August 1965) in the Taxation Division, Department of Finance, under the direction of F. R. Irwin, 
Director of the Division, and by the provincial authorities concerned. 


{ The original agreement provided for abatements of 19 p.c. in 1965 and 20 p.c. in 1966. However, following a 
federal-provincial conference in April 1964, the provinces were granted an additional two percentage points in 1965 
and four percentage points in 1966. 
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Foundation. Finally, the Federal Government abates the federal estate tax otherwise 
payable by 75 p.c. in respect of property situated in a province which levies its own death 
tax. Only Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia at present levy death taxes in the form 
of succession duties. * 


These reductions in federal income tax and estate tax under the terms of the 1962-67 
fiscal arrangements do not apply to the Yukon Territory or the Northwest Territories or to 
income earned outside Canada. The Yukon and Northwest Territories do not impose 
income taxes or death taxes. 


The provincial tax rates are not restricted to the extent of the federal withdrawal. 
The constitutional position of the provinces permits them unlimited use of direct taxes for 
the raising of revenue for provincial purposes. However, in all but four provinces (Ontario, 
Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan) the provincial rates of income tax coincide with the 
amount of the federal abatement. 


As part of the 1962-67 fiscal arrangements, the Federal Government has entered into 
tax collection agreements under which it collects the provincial personal income taxes for 
all provinces except Quebec and the provincial corporation income taxes for all provinces 
except Ontario and Quebec. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Taxes 


Individual Income Tax 

Every individual who is resident in Canada at any time during a year is liable for the 
payment of income tax for that year. Every non-resident individual who is employed or 
carries on business in Canada during a year is required to pay tax on the part of his income 
earned in Canada. The term “residence” is difficult to define simply but, generally 
speaking, it is taken to be the place where a person resides or where he maintains a dwelling 
ready at all times for his use. There are also extensions of the meaning of Canadian 
resident to include a person who has sojourned in Canada for an aggregate period of 183 
days in a taxation year, or a person who was during the year a member of the Armed 
Forces of Canada, or an ambassador, a high commissioner, or an officer or servant of 
Canada or of any one of its provinces, or the spouse or dependent child of any such person. 
Canadian taxation practice is based to a large extent on the British experience. This 
is reflected particularly in the fact that taxation is on the basis of residence rather than 
citizenship, and in the freedom from tax on capital gains. 


The Canadian tax law uses the concepts ‘‘income” and “taxable income”. The income 
of a resident of Canada for a taxation year comprises his revenues from all sources inside 
or outside Canada and includes income for the year from all businesses, property, offices 
and employments. It does not include capital gains unless they arise out of the conduct 
of a business or as a result of an adventure in the nature of trade. 


In computing his income for a taxation year, an individual must include all dividends, 
fees, annuities, pension benefits, allowances, interest, alimony, maintenance payments and 
other miscellaneous sources of income. On the other hand, war service disability pensions 
paid by Canada or an ally of Her Majesty at the time of the war service, unemployment 
insurance benefits, compensation in respect of an injury or death paid under a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of a province and family allowances do not have to be included in the 
computation of income. j 

In computing his income, an individual who is carrying on business may deduct business 
expenses including depreciation (called capital cost allowances), interest on borrowed 
money, reserves for doubtful debts, contributions to pension plans or deferred profit-sharing 


* The original agreement was for a 50-p.c. abatement. However, at the conclusion of a federal-provincial con- 
ference in late 1963, it was increased to 75 p.c. in respect of deaths occurring after Mar. 31, 1964. Currently, only the 
estates of domiciliaries of British Columbia qualify for the full 75 p.c. abatement. Quebec and Ontario estates are 
temporarily eligible for only 50 p.c. because these two provinces have decided for the time being to take a payment 
from the Federal Government on account of the additional 25-p.c. abatement rather than to increase their succession 


duty rates. 
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plans for his employees, bad debts, and expenses incurred for scientific research. In 
general, no deductions are allowed in computing income from salary and wages, although 
there are exceptions such as travelling expenses of employees who have to travel as they 


perform their work, union dues, alimony payments and contributions to registered pension — 


plans. Individuals may deduct, within limits, amounts set aside to provide a future income 
under registered retirement savings plans. Students attending universities, colleges, high 
schools, public schools or certain other certified educational institutions in Canada may 
deduct their tuition fees if they exceed $25 per annum. Students in full-time attendance 
at universities outside Canada may deduct their tuition fees. 


Having computed his income, the individual then calculates his taxable income by 
deducting certain exemptions and deductions. These exemptions and deductions are as 
follows: for single status, $1,000; for married status $2,000; for dependent children eligible 
to receive family allowance,* $300 per child; for other dependants (as defined in the law), 
$550 per dependant; where the taxpayer is over 65 years of age, an additional $500;} where 
the taxpayer is blind or confined for the whole of the taxation year to a bed or a wheel- 
chair, an additional $500; charitable donations, up to 10 p.c. of income; and medical 
expenses, in excess of 3 p.c. of income. In lieu of claiming deductions for charitable 
donations and medical expenses an individual may claim a standard deduction of $100. 


As already stated, an individual who is resident in Canada for the whole year is taxed 
on his income from both inside and outside Canada. An individual who is not resident in 
Canada at any time during the year but who carries on business in Canada or who earns 
salary or wages in Canada, is taxed only on the income earned in Canada. In computing 
taxable income earned in Canada, such a non-resident individual is allowed to deduct that 
part of the exemptions and deductions that may reasonably be attributed to the income 
earned in Canada. (A non-resident who derives investment income from Canada is taxed 
in a different way described on p. 969.) An individual who ceases to be a resident of Canada 
during the year or who becomes a resident during the year so that he is resident for only 
part of the year will be subject to income tax in Canada on only that part of his income for 
the year received while he is resident in Canada. In these circumstances, the deductions 
from income permitted for determining taxable income will be the amount that may reason- 
ably be considered as applicable to the period during which he is resident in Canada. 


A progressive schedule of rates is applied to taxable income, beginning at 11 p.c. on 
the first $1,000 of taxable income and increasing to 80 p.c. on taxable income in excess of 
$400,000. In addition, an old age security tax is levied on taxable income at the rate of 
4 p.c. with a maximum of $120 reached at the level of $3,000. 


After calculating income tax using this progressive schedule of rates, an individual is 
allowed a deduction from his tax under four main headings. (1) Dividend Tax Credit—to 
partially eliminate the double taxation of corporate profits and to encourage participation 
in the ownership of Canadian companies, Canadian resident individuals are allowed to 
deduct from their tax an amount equal to 20 p.c. of the net dividends they receive from 
Canadian taxable companies. (2) Foreign Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from 
foreign sources may be credited against Canadian income tax but the credit may not 
exceed the proportion of Canadian tax relative to such income. (3) Abatement under 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements—in 1965 the federal personal income tax otherwise 
payable on income of a resident of a province and on income earned in a province is 
reduced by 21 p.c.; this abatement will increase to 24 p.c. in 1966. (4) General Taz 
Reduction—in 1965 all individuals may deduct from their tax an amount equal to the lesser 


_.* Family allowances are monthly welfare payments by the Federal Government to the parents or guardians of 
children under 16 years of age. The allowance is $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 for each child between 
the ages of 10and 16. These allowances are not subject to '»come tax. Payments are also made in respect of children 
between the ages of 16 and 18 in full-time attendance at educational institutions; such payments of $10 a month are 
called youth allowances. The right to deduct $550 for a dependent child is not affected by the receipt of these youth 
allowances. 

} For 1966 and subsequent taxation years this special deduction will not be granted to taxpayers under 70 years 
of age who receive an old age security pension. 

{ Except in the case of income earned in Quebec or received by a resident of Quebec where it is 44 p.c. in 1965 
and will be 47 p.c. in 1966 (see p. 964). 
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of 5 p.c.of their basic tax or $300. In 1966 and subsequent taxation years this deduction 
will be the lesser of 10 p.c. of basic tax or $600. ‘‘Basic tax” is personal income tax, ex- 
cluding the old age security tax, after deduction of the dividend tax credit but before the 
abatement under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements. 


Toa very large extent, individual income tax is payable as the income is earned. Tax- 
payers in receipt of salary or wages have tax deducted from their, pay by their employer 
and in this way pay nearly 100 p.c. of their tax liability during the calendar year. The 
balance of the tax, if any, is payable at the time of filing the tax return before Apr. 30 in 
the following year. Persons with more than 25 p.c. of their income from sources other 
than salary or wages must pay tax by quarterly instalments throughout the year and 
returns must be filed before Apr. 30 in the following calendar year. 


The following statement shows what taxpayers pay at various levels of income. In 
calculating these taxes it has been assumed that all taxpayers take the standard deduction 
of $100 and no allowance has been made for the 20-p.c. dividend tax credit. 


Old Age 
Status Income Income Tax Security Tax 

$ $ $ 

Single taxpayer—no dependants........secsccecesceoeesce 1,200. 10 4 

1,500 49 16 

2,000 94 36 

2,500 158 56 

3,000 224 76 

5,000 561 120 

10,000 1,748 120 

20,000 5,534 120 

50,000 20, 665 120 

100,000 50,555 120 

Married taxpayer—no dependants...........scseveseseres 2,200 10 4 

2,500 42 16 

3,000 94 36 

5,000 383 116 

10,000 1,467 120 

20,000 5,106 120 

50,000 20,115 120 

4 100,000 49,905 120 
Married taxpayer—two children eligible for family 

ALLOW ARCOR So ctectaaiicuisit eaisieinince nlase's's's SIalecis ere slo isieivigis ve 2,800 10 4 

3,000 31 12 

5,000 286 92 

10,000 1,319 120 

20,000 4,850 120 

50,000 19,785 120 

100,000 49,515 120 


The income taxes shown above are the combined federal and provincial taxes in all 
provinces where the provincial tax is the same as the federal abatement (i.e., in all provinces 
except Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan). In Quebec the provincial tax approximates 
the federal abatement; in Manitoba the provincial tax exceeds the abatement by 5 per- 
centage points and in Saskatchewan by 6 percentage points. 


Exemption from Tax.—The income from a new manufacturing or processing business 
established in certain designated areas of slower growth by an individual or corporation 
during the period commencing on Dec. 5, 1963 and terminating on Mar. 31, 1967 is eligible 
for a three-year exemption from income tax. 


Corporation Income Tax 

The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon the income from everywhere in the world of 
corporations resident in Canada and upon the income attributable to operations in Canada 
of non-resident corporations carrying on business in Canada. In computing their income, 
corporations may deduct operating expenses including municipal real estate taxes, reserves 
for doubtful debts, bad debts, and interest on borrowed money. They may not deduct 
provincial income taxes other than provincial taxes on income derived from mining opera- 
tions. (For this purpose “income from mining operations” is specially defined.) 
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Regulations covering capital cost allowances (depreciation) permit taxpayers to deduct 
over a period of years the actual cost of all depreciable property. The yearly deductions 
of normal capital cost allowances are computed on the diminishing balance principle. 
(Taxpayers engaged in farming and fishing may choose between this and the straight- 
line method.) Published regulations establish a number of classes of property and maxi- 
mum rates. There is provision for recapture of any amount allowed in excess of the 
ultimate net capital cost of any asset. 


Accelerated depreciation is available to taxpayers in certain circumstances and for a 
limited period of time. Straight-line depreciation at a rate not exceeding 50 p.c. is granted 
in respect of new machinery and equipment that would otherwise fall in Class 8 of the In- 
come Tax Regulations acquired in the period June 14, 1963 to Dec. 31, 1966 for use in 
manufacturing or processing businesses by individuals resident in Canada or by companies 
resident in Canada that have a degree of Canadian ownership. A company that has 
a degree of Canadian ownership is one which throughout the 60-day period immediately pre- 
ceding the year in question complies with the following conditions: (1) it was resident in 
Canada; (2) not less than 25 p.c. of its directors were residents of Canada; and (3) either 
(a) not less than 25 p.c. of its shares having full voting rights and shares representing not 
less than 25 p.c. of its equity share capital were owned by individuals resident in Canada 
or corporations controlled in Canada, or (b) a class or classes of its shares having full 
voting rights were listed on a Canadian stock exchange and no one non-resident person and 
no one corporation that did not comply with (a) above owned more than 75 p.c. of the 
shares having full voting rights, and equity shares of the corporation representing not 
less than 50 p.c. of the paid-up capital of the corporation were listed on a Canadian stock 
exchange and no one non-resident person or no one corporation that did not comply with 
(a) above owned equity shares representing more than 75 p.c. of its equity share capital. 
For new manufacturing or processing businesses in designated areas of slower growth 
there is no requirement that they have a degree of Canadian ownership to qualify for this 
50-p.c. straight-line depreciation. Moreover, the period during which their expenditures 
on eligible assets qualify for this accelerated write-off extends from Dec. 5, 1963 to Mar. 
31, 1967. Depreciation at the accelerated rate of 20 p.c. on a straight-line basis is also 
available in respect of new buildings acquired in designated areas of slower growth in the 
period commencing on Dec. 5, 1963 and ending on Mar. 31, 1967. Finally, accelerated 
depreciation is allowed in respect of new buildings or other structures for grain storage 
acquired in the period May 1, 1965 to Dec. 31, 1966 (full write-off in four years) and in 
respect of property acquired in the period Apr. 27, 1965 to Dec. 31, 1966 to prevent water 
pollution (full write-off in two years). 


Expenditures on scientific research by corporations qualify for special tax treatment. 
Generally speaking, all expenditures on scientific research related to the business of the 
taxpayer may be written off for tax purposes in the year when incurred. In addition, cor- 
porations are permitted to deduct, in computing income for tax purposes, 150 p.c. of their 
increased expenditures on scientific research in Canada. This concession is available until 
the end of the 1966 taxation year. 


Taxpayers operating mines, oil wells and gas wells are allowed a depletion allowance, 
usually computed as a percentage of profits derived from mineral, oil or gas production, 
which continues as long as the mine or well is in operation. This allowance is in addition 
to capital cost allowances on buildings, machinery and similar depreciable assets used by 
the taxpayer and the deduction of his exploration and drilling expenses. Taxpayers 
operating timber limits receive an annual allowance sometimes called a depletion allow- 
ance. This is a rateable proportion of the amount invested in the limit and is based on 
the amount of timber cut in the year. When the amount invested in the limit has been 
recovered, no further allowance is given. 


In computing taxable income, corporations may deduct dividends received from other 
Canadian taxpaying corporations and also from foreign corporations in which the Canadian 
corporation has at least 25 p.c. stock ownership. Business losses may be carried back one 
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year or forward five years and deducted in computing taxable income. Corporations may 
also deduct donations to charitable organizations up to a maximum of 10 p.c. of their 
income. 


The general rates of tax on corporate taxable income are 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income and 47 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000. Corporations deriving 
more than one half of their gross revenue from the sale of electric energy, gas or steam pay 
tax on their taxable income from such sources at the rate of 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income plus 45 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000. Corporations that 
qualify as investment companies pay a tax of 18 p.c. on their taxable income. In addition 
to these rates, all corporations pay an old age security tax of 3 p.c. of taxable income, bring- 
ing their rates up to 21 p.c. and 50 p.c. (21 p.c. and 48 p.c. for the public utility companies 
and 21 p.c. for investment companies). 


In calculating the amount of their income tax, corporations are allowed a deduction 
from tax under three headings. (1) Foreign Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from 
foreign sources may be credited against Canadian income tax but the credit may not exceed 
the proportion of Canadian tax relative to such income. (2) Abatement under Federal- 
Provincial Fiscal Arrangements—corporations may deduct from their federal tax otherwise 
payable a tax abatement equal to a fixed percentage of their taxable income attributable to 
operations in a Canadian province. This abatement is to make room for the provincial 
income tax levied by each Canadian province. The amount of the abatement is 9 p.c. of 
taxable income attributable to operations in any province except Quebec and 10 p.c. of 
taxable income attributable to operations in Quebec. (3) Provincial Logging Tax—cor- 
porations may deduct from their federal tax otherwise payable an amount equal to two 
thirds of a provincial tax on income from logging operations not exceeding two thirds of 
10 p.c. of the corporation’s income from logging operations in the province. (At present 
only Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia impose logging taxes—see p. 976.) 


Income from manufacturing and processing businesses established in certain desig- 
nated areas of slower growth during the period commencing Dec. 5, 1963 and terminating 
Mar. 31, 1967 is eligible for a three-year exemption from income tax. 


Corporations are required to pay their tax (combined income and old age security tax) 
in monthly instalments but the period during which they pay tax for a taxation year does 
not coincide with that taxation year. Until 1963, corporations started to pay tax for a 
taxation year in the seventh month of that year. In each of the last six months of their 
taxation year and in the following three, they paid one twelfth of their estimated tax for 
the year and in each of the following two months they paid one third of the estimated 
balance. In the sixth month following the end of their taxation year, the final return had 
to be filed and the remainder of the tax paid for the year. In 1963, a new set of rules was 
introduced for the payment of corporation income tax, which will become fully operative 
in early 1966. These rules require that corporations begin to pay their tax for a taxation 
year in the fifth month of that year. In each of the last eight months of their taxation year 
and in the following two, they pay one twelfth of their estimated tax for the year and in 
each of the following two months, they pay one half of the estimated balance. In the sixth 
month following the end of their taxation year, the final return must be filed. 


Taxation of Non-residents 

A non-resident is liable for payment of income tax if he was employed or was carrying 
on business in Canada during a taxation year. The expression “carrying on business in 
Canada” includes (1) maintaining a permanent establishment in Canada, (2) processing 
goods even partially in Canada, and (3) entering into contracts in Canada. The taxable 
income of a non-resident individual thus derived is taxed under the same schedule of rates 
as Canadian resident individuals, and non-resident corporations deriving income from 
carrying on business in Canada are taxed on their taxable income attributable to opera- 
tions in Canada at the same rates as Canadian resident corporations. (Tax treaties with 
some countries provide certain exemptions from tax for remuneration for services performed 
in Canada by residents or employees of these countries.) 
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Furthermore, a tax of 15 p.c. is applied on certain forms of income going from Canada 
to non-resident individuals or corporations, such as interest, dividends, rentals, royalties, 
income from a trust or estate and alimony. The standard rate of 15 p.c. is reduced to 10 
p.c. in the case of dividends paid by a company that has a degree of Canadian ownership 
(see p. 968), and the rate on royalties from motion picture films is also 10 p.c. 


The non-resident tax is withheld at the source by the Canadian payer. It is an 
impersonal tax levied without regard to the status or other income of the non-resident 
recipient. Non-residents who receive only this kind of income from Canada do not file 
returns in Canada. 


Profits earned in Canada by a non-resident corporation carrying on business through 
a branch or permanent establishment in Canada are taxed at the regular rates of corpora- 
tion income tax and are also subject to an additional tax of 15 p.c. This additional tax 
is imposed on profits attributable to the branch after deducting therefrom Canadian 
federal and provincial income taxes and an allowance in respect of the net increase in capital 
investment in property in Canada. 


Gift Tax 

The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon gifts. The rates range from 10 p.c. on an 
aggregate taxable value of $5,000 or under to 28 p.c. on an aggregate taxable value of over 
$1,000,000. Exemptions include complete exemption of gifts of $1,000 or less per donee 
and a general deduction of $4,000 from aggregate taxable value of gifts made in the year. 


Estate Tax 

This tax applies to property passing, or deemed to pass, at death. All the property of 
persons who were domiciled in Canada before their death must be taken into consideration 
no matter where that property is situated; for persons dying domiciled outside of Canada 
only their property situated in Canada is subject to tax. 


In computing the tax of a Canadian domiciliary, the value of the whole estate is first 
determined. Once the aggregate value of the estate has been determined, estate debts 
and certain expenses may be deducted. From the resulting ‘‘aggregate net value” there 
may be deducted the amount of a basic exemption, which is increased where the deceased 
leaves a widow or dependent child, and also the amount of any charitable bequests to 
charitable organizations in Canada. After these deductions the amount left is the ‘‘aggre- 
gate taxable value” to which is applied the tax rates. From the tax so calculated may be 
deducted (1) a tax abatement in respect of property situated in a province that levies a 
succession duty, (2) a credit for gift tax paid on gifts made within three years of death (the 
value of which must be included in the aggregate net value of the estate), and (3) a credit 
for foreign taxes. 


No estate valued at less than $50,000 is subject to estate tax. This $50,000 is not an 
exemption but the starting point for tax. The estate tax must not reduce the value of an 
estate after tax to less than $50,000. The basic deductible exemption which applies to all 
estates of Canadian domiciliaries is $40,000. This basic exemption of $40,000 is increased 
to $60,000 in respect of a deceased male survived by a spouse, or in respect of a deceased 
female survived by an incapacitated spouse and a dependent child. In both cases, there is 
an additional exemption of $10,000 for each surviving dependent child (i.e., under 21). 
Finally, the basic exemption of $40,000 is increased by $15,000 for every surviving depend- 
ent child made an orphan by the death of the deceased. 


The tax on the estates of Canadian domiciliaries is calculated by applying a graduated 
scale of rates. For an aggregate taxable value of $5,000, or less, the rate is 10 p.c. Foran 
aggregate taxable value of $100,000, the tax is $19,000 and anything between $100,000 and 
$150,000 is taxed at 24 p.c. At $2,000,000 of taxable value, the tax is $816,500 and the 
excess over $2,000,000 is chargeable at the highest rate of 54 p.c. 
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As stated previously, there is an abatement from federal estate taxes otherwise payable, 
in respect of provincial succession duties. Generally, the abatement is a deduction of 
75 p.c. from the federal tax otherwise payable in respect of property situated in a province 
that levies succession duties.* 


The property situated in Canada of a deceased person not domiciled in Canada is 
subject to estate tax at a flat rate of 15 p.c. No deduction is allowed against the assessed 
value of such property except for debts specifically chargeable to it. However, there is a 
special provision that exempts all such property of less than $5,000 value and also provides 
that the tax must not reduce the value of the property to less than $5,000. (The Estate 
Tax Convention between Canada and the United States increases this figure to $15,000.) 
Where property is subject to provincial duties, the 15-p.c. tax is abated by 75 p.c. (At 
present this abatement is only 50 p.c. in Ontario and Quebec.) 


Excise Taxes 

The Excise Tax Act levies a general sales tax and speciai excise taxes. Both the sales 
tax and the special excise taxes are levied on goods imported into Canada and on goods 
produced in Canada. They are not levied on goods exported. The sales tax, which is at 
the rate of 8 p.c., is levied on the manufacturer’s sale price of goods produced or manufac- 
tured in Canada or on the duty-paid value of goods imported into Canada. For alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco products, the sale price for purposes of the sales tax includes excise 
duties levied under the Excise Act (see p. 972). An old age security tax of 3 p.c. is levied 
on the same basis as the 8-p.c. tax, bringing the total sales tax to 11 p.c. 


Many classes of goods are exempt from sales tax. Foodstuffs, electricity and fuels for 
lighting or heating are generally exempt as well as articles and materials used by public 
hospitals. The products of farms, forests, mines and fisheries are, to a large extent, exempt 
as well as most equipment used in farming and fishing. Also, a variety of items are exempt 
from sales tax when purchased by municipalities. These and other exemptions are set 
forth in schedules to the Excise Tax Act. 


A number of articles are subject to special excise taxes. Where these are ad valorem 
taxes they are levied on exactly the same price or duty-paid value as the general sales tax. 
Those levied at present are as follows:— 


Cigarettes rat ff se ie aap cpfncatel cose ci et ine aa etersn tiolare eissos ines, Bioro weed Se Here 2% cents per 5 cigs. 
CASAS IMs hie eee oe RAT ete Sees stele Baie be ocr ols aiesslous ws Gels sida, yk naticihae 15 p.c. ad valorem 
Jewellery, including clocks, watches, articles of ivory, amber, shell, precious or 
semi-precious stones, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ products except gold- 
plated or silver-plated ware for the preparation or serving of food or drink.... 10 p.c. ad valorem 
BBD eG ete, Neca Mn Ht nti Oly CCNA CETERA AACE OL IES MEI ca ein ae the greater of 10 cents 
per lighter or 10 p.c. 
ad valorem 


PUY ALE CHE Re SO sialatst hevvic aia alSiuls eistartala' ciataraletaess ot oS ae CL oe 20 cents per pack 

SE URERE OMG re ene cree Meta oe PoP tat cravat bch atatefulore’atulsta’ or boparslaraculcvatelsiarsteisiauctetaraie!svars\elahavaysls Ore the greater of $2 per 
radio or 15 p.c. ad 
valorem 

Phonographs and television sets,...............ssseeeeesees seks etirare Rees ieiieeet? 15 p.c. ad valorem 

Tubes for radios, phonographs and television sets, not including television picture 

tubesspricediuuder'$5 peritubevcs. stead ot iase Ji axeresen eee oc hoe bore the greater of 10 cents 

per tube or 15 p.c. ad 
valorem 

Television sebimicbure tnbesna Seam a iain Pease kei ane aid « i Giedioie. o's ls odio 15 p.c. ad valorem 

Slot machines—coin, disc or token-operated games or amusement devices...... 10 p.c. ad valorem 

Mataheata xtc tcicn dese Aix anil detains arose © thatctorawiots bh ctsrete te distal 9's,0.01950,0,8:0:0iei0.6 SRN 10 p.c. ad valorem 

Tobacco—pipe tobacco, cut tobacco and snuff............cccceccscccccccevveces 80 cents per lb. 

Tobacco pipes, cigar and cigarette holders and cigarette rolling devices........ 10 p.c. ad valorem 

Toilet articles, including cosmetics, perfumes, shaving creams, antiseptics, etc... 10 p.c. ad valorem 


* See footnote ft, p. 966. 
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Wines—* 
Wines of all kinds containing not more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol by volume 25 cents per gal. 


Non-sparkling wines containing more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol by volume 
but not more than 40 p.c. proof Spirit. ...... 20. eeeeeeesseeceerceeeeres 50 cents per gal. 


Sparkling wines..........-++eeeeseeeeees Be clarttle sila ere sisvare ee start athe sectelsrene $2.50 per gal. 


Insurance premiums paid to British or foreign companies not authorized to 

transact business in Canada or to non-resident agents of authorized British or } 

fOTEIZN COMPANIES... ...ecceceeceressceese Bae eb eae detec diale'a ois wieieaa ein mtorr 10 p.c. of net premium 
for property, surety, 
fidelity and _ liability 
insurance. (Most other 
kinds of insurance are 
exempt.) 


All the foregoing items, except the last, are also subject to the general sales tax of 
8 p.c. and the old age security tax of 3 p.c. Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco are subject to 
further taxes, referred to as excise duties (see below). 


Excise Duties 

The Excise Act levies taxes (referred to as excise duties) upon alcohol, alcoholic bever- 
ages and tobacco products produced in Canada. The customs tariff on such products 
imported into Canada includes a levy to correspond with the duties levied on domestic 
production. These duties are not levied on goods exported. 


Spirits —The duties are on a per-gallon basis in proportion to the strength of proof of 
the spirits. These duties do not apply to denatured alcohol intended for use in the arts 
and in industry, or for fuel, light or power, or for any mechanical purpose. The various 
duties are as follows:— 


On every gallon of the strength of proof distilled in Canada..............+0++006 $13.00 
On every gallon of the strength of proof used in the manufacture of— 
Medicines, extracts, pharmaceutical preparations, CtC.........s.eeseeececres $1.50 per gal. 
Approved chemical compositionS...........csecececesrecrccnsvecrevssescs 15 cents per gal. 
Spirits sold to a druggist and used in the preparation of prescriptions........ $1.50 per gal. 
Imported spirits when taken into a bonded manufactory in addition to other 
Guties sy ssseei ees Mencis aeisswsit eeie/sertlveacee ie oetecrtased «fuusaiconce .... 30 cents per gal. 


Canadian Brandy—Canadian brandy, a spirit distilled exclusively from juices of 
native fruits without the addition of sweetening materials, is subject to a duty of $11 per 
gal, 


Beer.—All beer or other malt liquor is subject to a duty of 38 cents per gal. 


Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes—The excise duties make up nearly as large a part of the 
total tax on tobacco products as the special excise taxes already described. The rates are 
as follows:— 


On manufactured tobacco of all descriptions, except cigarettes............. «see. 935 cents per lb. 
Cigarettes weighing not more than 3 lb. per thousand (nearly all of the cigarettes 

usediin’@anadai are: ofithisity pe) -ceseis sale cereale sierslaiare ste chats) == es) otalalele ehersteloletsr $4.00 per thousand 
Cigarettes weighing more than 8 lb. per thousand............ecseeeveceesereees $5.00 per thousand 
LENE sons SOCOdS TOOR BOO GOSS DOG ST Ce TOO See aCdaa aa soe Te sidexsinis sd] 6 sists cscssreeiVeeseieaae $2.00 per thousand 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco when sold for consumption........ RPE ic BAEC OS 10 cents per lb. 


Combined Effect of Excise Taxes and Excise Duties on Tobacco Products 
Bringing together the taxes imposed on tobacco products under the Excise Tax Act 
and the duties imposed under the Excise Act gives the following total taxes:— 


Ci garetLes rants uenterststelersrcsa erences $9.00 per thousand (or 18 cents per pack of 20 cigarettes) plus 
the 11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price 

Manufactured tobacco............. $1.15 per lb. plus the 11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale 
price 

GCigaTra saci aves socialise sGekeonee $2.00 per thousand plus the 15-p.c. special excise tax and the 


11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price. 


_.* Applicable only to wines manufactured in Canada. The customs tariff on wines includes a levy to correspond 
with these taxes on domestic production. 
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Customs Duties* 

Most goods imported into Canada are subject to customs duties at various rates as 
provided by tariff schedules. Customs duties, which once were the chief source of revenue 
for the country, have declined in importance as a source of revenue to the point where they 
now provide less than 10 p.c. of the total. Quite apart from its revenue aspects, however, 
the tariff still occupies an important place as an instrument of economic policy. 


The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates, namely, British Preferential, 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General. The British Preferential rates are, with some excep- 
tions, the lowest rates. They are applied to imported dutiable commodities shipped directly 
to Canada from countries within the Commonwealth. Special rates lower than the 
ordinary preferential duty are applied on certain goods imported from designated Common- 
wealth countries. 


The Most-Favoured-Nation rates apply to goods from countries that have been 
accorded tariff treatment more favourable than the General Tariff but which are not entitled 
to the British Preferential rate. Canada has Most-Favoured-Nation arrangements with 
almost every country outside the Commonwealth. The most important agreement pro- 
viding for the exchange of Most-Favoured-Nation treatment is the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 


The General Tariff applies to imports from countries not entitled to either the Pref- 
erential or Most-Favoured-Nation treatment. Few countries are in this category and in 
terms of trade coverage are negligible. 


In all cases where the tariff applies there are provisions for drawbacks of duty on 
imports of materials used in the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of 
these drawbacks is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete with foreign manufac- 
turers of similar goods. There is a second class of drawbacks known as “home consump- 
tion” drawbacks. These apply to imported materials used in the production of specified 
classes of goods manufactured for home consumption. 


The tariff schedules are too lengthy and complicated to be summarized here but the 
rates that apply on any particular item may be obtained from the Department of National 
Revenue, which is responsible for administering the Customs Tariff. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Taxes 


All of Canada’s ten provinces impose a wide variety of taxes to raise the revenue 
necessary for provincial purposes. All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals 
and corporations resident within their boundaries or deriving income from activities or 
operations carried out therein. Only the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec impose special 
taxes on corporations in addition to income tax and only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia impose a tax on property passing at death. Under the terms of 
the existing federal-provincial fiscal arrangement, the Federal Government makes “equal- 
ization payments” to some provinces in recognition of the fact that the actual tax revenue 
from the fields of income tax, death duties and natural resource revenue in those provinces, 
measured on a per capita basis, is lower than the average per capita yield from these taxes 
in the two provinces where they produce the highest yield. For some provinces these 
payments constitute a very important source of revenue. 


Some of the more important provincial levies are reviewed briefly on the following 
pages. 
* See also pp. 947-955. 
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Individual Income Tax 

All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals who reside within their boundaries 
or who earn income therein. In nine of the ten provinces, these taxes are computed as a 
percentage of federal ‘“‘basic tax”. As previously explained, “‘basic tax’’ is federal income 
tax (excluding old age security tax) otherwise payable at full federal rates before the 
abatement under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements and before allowance for the 
federal tax reduction passed in 1965. These provincial taxes are collected by the Federal 
Government on behalf of these provinces. In Quebec, provincial income tax is levied at 
graduated rates that progress from 4.8 p.c. on the first $1,000 of taxable income to a maxi- 
mum of 35.2 p.c. on the excess over $400,000. The determination of taxable income for 
Quebec tax is based on exemptions and deductions similar to those for federal tax. The 
Province of Quebec collects its own tax. 

The percentages that provincial income tax liability is of federal “basic tax” for 1965 
are: Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia each 21 p.c., Quebec approximately 44 p.c., Manitoba 26 p.c. and 
Saskatchewan 27 p.c. 


Corporate Income Tax 

All provinces levy a tax on the profits of corporations derived from activities carried 
out within their boundaries. In all provinces except Ontario and Quebec the provincial 
tax imposed on taxable income in the province is determined on the same basis as for federal 
income tax. In Ontario and Quebec the determination of taxable profits for purposes of 
provincial tax follows closely the federal rules. The rate of tax in Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia is 9 p.c. of 
corporate taxable income. The rate that applies in Manitoba and Saskatchewan is 10 p.c., 
in Ontario 11 p.c. and in Quebec 12 p.c. 


Four of the ten provinces levy corporate income taxes at rates in excess of the abate- 
ment allowed by the Federal Government. This abatement is equal to 9 p.c. of corporate 
profits except in Quebec where it is 10 p.c. (see p. 969). All provinces except Ontario 
and Quebec have signed agreements for the collection of their income taxes by the Federal 
Government. 


Taxes on Alcoholic Beverages and Tobacco 

Generally speaking, the sale of spirits in all provinces is made through provincial 
agencies operating as boards or commissions which exercise monopolistic control over 
alcoholic beverages. The provincial mark-up over the manufacturer’s price is the effective 
means of revenue. Beer and wine may be sold by retailers or government stores depending 
on the province but in all cases they contribute to provincial revenues.* The Province of 
Prince Edward Island imposes a tax of 10 p.c. on all beer, wine and spirits sold at retail, 
collected under authority of the Health Tax Act. 


Newfoundland imposes a tax on tobacco sold at retail of one quarter of one cent per 
cigarette purchased; from one to five cents per cigar, depending on price; and one cent per 
half ounce or less of other tobacco. Prince Edward Island’s tax on tobacco sold at retail 
is one fifth of one cent per cigarette purchased; from one to three cents per cigar, depending 
on price; and 10 p.c. of the retail price of all other tobacco purchased. Saskatchewan’s 
tax on retail tobacco sales is one fifth of one cent per cigarette purchased; from one to 
five cents per cigar, depending on price; and one cent on every half ounce of other tobacco; 


* The provincial mark-up over the manufacturer’s price is not considered a ‘‘tax’’ in DBS financial statistics, 


but forms part of the ‘‘profits of government business enterprises’’. 
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the average rate of the tobacco tax is 10 p.c. Specific sales taxes on tobacco products are 
also levied in New Brunswick, Quebec and Manitoba, and Ontario has enacted a tax on 
tobacco products to come into effect upon proclamation and simultaneously to replace 
retail sales tax on such items. 


Retail Sales Taxes 

Retail sales taxes are levied on the final purchaser or user and are collected by the 
retailer. Hight provinces now levy this type of tax at rates varying from 3 p.c. to 6 p.c. 
These provinces are Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. These direct levies apply to 
tangible taxable commodities sold for consumption in the province and to a few selected 
services, for example, to local telephone services in all provinces and to telecommunica- 
tions and hotel and motel charges in Quebec. 


Amusement Taxes 

Each of the provinces with the exception of Alberta, Saskatchewan, British Columbia 
and Quebec has a tax on admission to places of entertainment. In addition, there is 
generally a licence fee imposed on the operator or owner of these amusement places. The 
tax on admissions is within the range of 5 p.c. to 15 p.c. 


Gasoline and Diesel Fuel Oil Taxes 

Each of the ten provinces imposes a tax on the purchase of gasoline by motorists and 
truckers. The rates vary from 12 cents per gallon in Alberta to 19 cents in Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland. The amount of tax borne by one gallon of motor vehicle fuel in each 
province is as follows:— 


Gasoline Diesel Fuel Gasoline Diesel Fuel 
cts cts. cts cts. 
Newfoundland........ 19 19 Ontariogt: sites. nasi dsens 15 20.5 
Prince Edward Island* 18 18 MANIGODE Re siccs at cele. 17 20 
Nova Scotia.......... 19 27 Saskatchewan......... 14 17t 
New Brunswick....... 18 23 Al ertaiesictes's sese siatueass 12 14t 
QUCDEC sco cer cee . 16 22 British Columbia..... 13 15 


Motor Vehicle Licences and Fees 

Each province levies a fee on the annual registration of motor vehicles, which is com- 
pulsory. Upon registration a vehicle is issued with licence plates. The rates of fee vary 
from province to province and, in the case of passenger cars, may be assessed on the weight 
of the vehicle, the wheel base, the year of manufacture, the number of cylinders of the 
engine, or at a flat rate. The fees for commercial motor vehicles and trailers are based on 
the gross weight for which the vehicle is registered, i.e., the weight of the vehicle empty 
plus the load it is permitted to carry. Every operator or driver of a motor vehicle is re- 
quired to obtain a driver’s licence and pay a fee therefor. The licences are valid for periods 
of from one to five years and the fees vary from $1.00 to $2.50 a year. 


* Gasoline and diesel fuel used by primary producers—farmers, fishermen, manufacturers and processors—is 
exempt from tax as is also gasoline and motor fuel used by owners/or operators of registered pleasure craft. ; 

+ Some relief from taxation is given where gasoline or fuel oil is used for farming, manufacturing, commercial 
fishing and other off-highway purposes. 

t Generally, fuel oil used for agricultural and industrial purposes is exempt from tax. 
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Taxes on Mining Operations 

All provinces except Prince Edward Island levy taxes of various kinds on mining 
operations. All provinces except Prince Edward Island and Alberta impose a tax on the 
income of firms engaged in mining operations in general or in specific kinds of mining 
operations. The Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Ontario impose a tax on the assessed value of minerals or a flat rate per acre of mining 
property. Manitoba imposes rates of from 6 p.c. to 11 p.c. on mining royalties. 


Tax on Logging Operations 

The Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia levy a tax on the income from 
logging operations of individuals, partnerships, associations or corporations engaged in this 
activity. In Quebec and Ontario the rate is 10 p.c. on net income where in excess of 
$10,000 and in British Columbia the tax is 10 p.c. on net income where in excess of $25,000. 
In Ontario and Quebec one third and in British Columbia 18 p.c. of the tax is allowed as 
a deduction from provincial corporate income tax, and the remainder is deductible from 
federal income tax. 


Business Taxes 


The Province of Quebec imposes a tax of one tenth of 1 p.c. on paid-up capital of 
corporations and Ontario levies a similar tax at the rate of one twentieth of 1 p.c. 


The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario have a place-of-business tax. In Quebec, the tax 
ranges from $25 to $100 for each place of business with the higher amounts being levied when 
capital paid up is $100,000 or more. In Ontario, the tax for each permanent establishment 
is the lesser of $50 or one twentieth of 1 p.c. of paid-up capital of the corporation involved, 
but the total of the capital tax and the place-of-business tax cannot be less than $20. 
Ontario also imposes an office tax of $50 on every corporation that does not maintain a 
permanent establishment in the province but merely maintains a buying office, or merely 
holds certain provincial licences, or merely holds assets. A corporation that does not main- 
tain a permanent establishment in Ontario but is represented by a resident employee or 
agent who is not deemed to operate a permanent establishment of the corporation in the 
province must pay an office tax of $50 or one tenth of 1 p.c. of the total amount of its gross 
Ontario sales or revenue if less than $50,000, subject to a minimum office tax of $5. 


Both provinces levy special taxes on certain kinds of companies such as banks, railway 
companies, express companies, trust companies and sleeping-car, parlour-car and dining-car 
companies. In Ontario, these special taxes (except the tax payable by insurance corpora- 
tions calculated on gross premiums) and the capital and place-of-business taxes are payable 
only to the extent that they exceed the corporate income tax otherwise payable. 


The Province of Prince Edward Island charges special annual licence fees to most 
insurance companies, banks, acceptance companies, chain theatres and chain stores, 
steamship companies, telephone, telegraph and electric light companies and brokers, as 
well as nominal licence fees to other incorporated companies, the latter being similar to 
filing fees in other provinces. 


Land Transfer Taxes 

The Provinces of Alberta and Ontario levy a tax based on the value of the considera- 
tion at which ownership of land is transferred. In Ontario, a straight one fifth of 1 p.c. 
tax isimposed, In Manitoba, a tax of 24 p.c. of the valuation or purchase price (whichever 
is greater) is imposed only when property is transferred under the Bankruptcy or Winding- 
up Acts. Other provinces do not have a land transfer tax but most have a scale of charges 
or fees imposed upon registration of transfer of land. These fees are not regarded as taxes 
since a service is rendered or an assurance given with each charge. 
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Tax on Security Transfers . 

The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec levy a tax on the sale price of securities trans- 
ferred; the rates in each province are:— 


Shares sold, transferred or assigned valued at— 


Under’ Sines ai ros tents eee eee 1/10th of 1 p.c. of value 

SEN Sub SA SN FE RI, Peg)! pate 4 cent per share 

SR AEOLS aD ase cle Marcie ie B sisinla nacarcisins oNoieiiarcsataicn, 1 cent per share 

MoU COS Doss ree at cmos st caecn immer ncet cree: 2 cents per share 

SOU TOS LO cence ree eet eee ee ey 3 cents per share 

SVSILOSSLOO Ree cs ees es Be Hee Fos elds 4 cents per share 

Ver SL OO i sn best ata, lotsa tye Secarsialsiciainigaate telomeres 4 cents per share plus 1/10th of 1 p.c. of value 
in excess of $150 

Bonds’and' debentures... ac cteceas descis ie Salts Sensei he 3 cents for every $100 or fraction thereof of 

par value. 


Tax on Premium Income of Insurance Companies 


All ten provinces impose a tax of 2 p.c. on the premium income of insurance companies 
relative to risks incurred in the province. 


Succession Duties 

Only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia levy succession duties. 
These duties are a tax upon the right to succeed to property and are assessed upon the 
interest or benefit passing at death to an heir or beneficiary. The three provinces impose 
succession duties on all property situated in the province belonging to the deceased and 
passing at his death whether the deceased was domiciled in the province or elsewhere. 
Personal property wherever situated of a person dying domiciled within the province is 
also liable if passing to a successor resident or domiciled in the province. 


The rates of succession duty are generally governed by the value of the estate, the 
relationship of the beneficiary to the deceased and the amount going to any one person. 
The rate of tax increases as the degree of relationship between the deceased and his suc- 
cessor becomes more remote. 


Provincial Property Taxes 

In unorganized (non-municipal) areas, British Columbia levies property taxes at 
varying rates according to class for provincial revenue. Improved, forest and tree-farm 
lands are taxed at 1 p.c. of assessed value; farm land at one half of 1 p.c.; wild land at 3 p.c.; 
coal land at 2 p.c. (non-operating) or 7 p.c. (operating); and timber land at 13 p.c. In 
unorganized (non-municipal) areas, Ontario levies a property tax of 13 p.c. of assessed 
value; the minimum annual tax in respect of any land is $6. Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick also impose property taxes of limited application. 


Race Track Taxes 

Ontario levies a tax on operators of race meets and upon holders of winning tickets 
issued under the pari-mutuel system. The tax on race meeting operators is imposed at 
the rate of $1 for each day the meet is conducted. Holders of winning tickets must pay a 
tax equal to 6 p.c. upon the amount which would be payable to them if no percentage were 
deducted by the person holding the race meeting. A number of other provinces levy a 
pari-mutuel tax on money bet in the province on horse races: in Newfoundland the rate is 
11 p.c., in Prince Edward Island 103 p.c., in New Brunswick 53 p.c., in Manitoba 10 p.c., 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan 5 p.c., and in Quebec 7 p.c. on ordinary pools and 9 p.c. on 
special pools (quinella and daily-double). In British Columbia the tax is 12 p.c. but the 
province returns 2 p.c. of money bet to horsemen and track operators for purses, etc. 
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Subsection 3.—Municipal Taxes 


The municipalities in Canada levy taxes on the owners of property situated within their 
jurisdiction according to the assessed value of such property. Methods of determining 
assessed value vary widely but for taxation purposes it is generally considered to be a 
percentage of the actual value. The revenues from such taxes are used to pay for street 
maintenance, schools, police and fire protection, snow removal in certain communities and 
other community services. Special levies are sometimes made on the basis of street 
frontage to pay for local improvements to the property such as sidewalks, roads and sewers. 
Not only is there a widespread difference in the bases used for property tax but there is 
also a wide variety of rates applied, depending on the municipality. 

In addition to the taxes described above, municipalities usually impose a charge for the 
water consumption of each property holder or a water tax based upon the rental value of the 
property occupied. There are no municipal income taxes although certain localities have 
retained the use of a poll tax. In Newfoundland, Quebec and Saskatchewan, munici- 
palities are empowered to levy an amusement tax on the admission of persons to places of 
entertainment, although the amusement tax is generally a provincial preserve (see p. 975). 
Electricity and gas are taxed at the consumer level in some western municipalities and 
coal and fuel oil for heating purposes are chargeable in urban areas of Newfoundland. 
Telephone subscribers are subject to a special levy in Montreal and certain Ontario muni- 
cipalities impose a tax on the gross receipts of telephone companies. : 

In most municipalities, a tax is levied directly on the tenant or the operator of a 
business. In general, business tax rates are lower than those applying to property. Three 
bases of assessment are in use—a fraction of the property assessment, the annual rental 
value of the premises, or the area of the premises. Certain municipalities may charge a 
licence fee instead of a business tax but others charge both a licence fee and a business 
tax. In Nova Scotia, all but one of the municipalities tax personal property (stock in 
trade, equipment, etc.) the same as real property. 


Subsection 4.—Miscellaneous Levies 
These are not generally referred to as taxes but they are similar to taxes in many ways. 


Unemployment Insurance 

For the past twenty-five years, a national program of unemployment insurance has 
been in operation in Canada. Essentially, it provides relief to those qualified persons who 
temporarily find themselves without work. It is administered by a federal commission 
appointed for this purpose and financed by equal contributions from employers and em- 
ployees plus a contribution from the Federal Government. The amount paid into the 
fund by employee and employer is directly proportional to the weekly wages of the em- 
ployee. The rates of contributions, together with statistics on the operation of the program, 
are given at pp. 745-749. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Legislation in force in all provinces provides compensation for personal injury suffered 
by workmen as a result of industrial accidents. In general, these provincial statutes 
establish an accident fund administered by a Board to which employers are required to 
contribute at a rate proportional with the hazards of the industry. See also pp. 750-751. 
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Hospital Insurance 
A federal-provincial hospital insurance plan has been adopted by each of the ten 
Canadian provinces. Under this arrangement, the Federal Government pays approxi- 
mately one half of the cost of hospitalization for patients who are participants under the 
plan. The provinces meet the remainder of the cost. Provincial revenues for this purpose 
are raised by various means. The Province of Quebec has increased its personal and 
corporation income tax. Certain provinces require the deduction of a monthly premium 
from the wages of their residents as a contribution or premium for the plan. In such 
provinces non-salaried people must also pay the premium directly if they wish to be covered 
by the plan. In some other provinces the proceeds of a retail sales tax are earmarked in 
whole or in part for the support of the hospital plan. See also pp. 288-291. 


Section 3.—Federal Government Finance 


Subsection 1 of this Section contains financial statistics of the Federal Government 
prepared as far as possible in accordance with the classifications, concepts and definitions 
used in the preparation of provincial and municipal finance statistics. These tables differ 
from the information presented in Subsection 2 in that the latter has been extracted directly 
from the Public Accounts of Canada. Detailed reports published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics provide reconciliations of revenue, expenditure and debt as set out in Sub- 
sections 1 and 2. The Public Accounts of Canada presentation is retained for continuity 
and also because there is interest in and use for information on this basis. 


Subsection 1.—DBS Statistics of Federal Government Finance 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 4 shows details of net general revenue of the 
Federal Government for the years ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964. 


4.—Details of Net General Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964 


Source 1963 1964 Source 1963 1964 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Taxes— Privileges, Licences and Per- 
Income— mits— 
Corporation! 1,298,087 | 1,374,708 || Natural resources............ 3,928 5, 232 
Individual): concuaezs eater 20185276) aanl Osi dalle Other a caaces aceeic ages ieee 22,548 23,927 
On interest, dividends and Sales and services other than 
other income going abroad 129,137 124,500 || institutional................. 62,617 66,431 
General sales!............... 1,108,210 | 1,277,815 ||Fines and penalties............ Te23 1,548 
Excise Duties and Special ; Exchange fund profits.......... 35, 227 62,594 
Excise Taxes— Receipts from government en- 
Alcoholic beverages....... 219,814 266, 407415 terpriss:. Ss, ccuessdbe oe osce wee 107,084 124,651 
PODSCCOMtt sc h25 Ssiseuaiet ec 383, 553 390,636 |/Bullion and coinage............ 9,706 10, 625 
COUCH GPM Boiiva srcersca staan tise 37, 889 Ai dole eOstal BELVICOs ak. cern ss ss or 222,359 235, 865 
Customs import duties...... 644,992 581,441 Other revenue...............-- 11,979 13,228 
PiStabe axed. s.0cke ae eles 87,143 90,671 ||Non-revenue and surplus re- 
OUNCE «oe esc 0 ee ee 491 ZAD Ht CRUD UBER pate fos Shs Sale sb wieth «eo 22,751 27,695 
Totals, Net General 
Totals, TAXeS . ic:asese> ates 5,927,592 | 6,282,792 Heyemule,. 225.80 as. z 6,427,004 | 6,854,588 


1 Includes old age security taxes. 


Table 5 gives details of the amounts paid by the Federal Government to provincial 
governments, territories and municipal corporations for the year ended Mar. 31, 1964 and 
Table 6 gives details of expenditure by function for 1963 and 1964. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE 


6.—Details of Net General Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964 


Function 1963 1964 Function 1963 1964 
$7000 $7000 $'000 $7000 
Defence services and mutual Education— ; 
AIG recent hep ehissoeene od 1,596,134 | 1,719,008 | Indian and Eskimo schools. . 36,895 38, 668 
Veterans pensions and other Universities, colleges and 
Dene htsyy, screw feiesetees eaveroauacics 337,761 330,571 other schools............. 234,775 163,679 
———— OGDCR osteda rae occ ae 3,264 3,979 
General Government— ; = | 
Executive and administra- Totals, Education......... 274, 934 206, 326 
EEVOR atte ob cieroataions vee 256, 768 259,245 SS 
Ihevislativiesnscre. acces ee 20,634 25, 656 
Research, planning and sta- Natural Resources and 
LASLICS ens caters nemvertatee ee 12,138 13, 808 Primary Industries— 
Hishrand. Cal... ccaeeer 23,970 24,646 
Totals, General Govern- WM OTOStS i. nee's soem 16,620 19,004 
MONG icicle earns 289, 540 298,709 || Lands, settlement and agri- 
| CULEUTOM a. Rieiien lee cera 240, 244 295,081 
Protection of Persons and Minerals and mines.... 49,051 49,957 
Property— Water resources...... 5, 488 10, 269 
Law enforcement............ 8,383 10;,595) le Othersicsatneeeoneutuntteeees 21,722 22,275 
Corrections...... 24,126 26,045 
Police protection...... 52,967 52, 892 Totals, Natural Resources 
Other cde one ice othe 9,981 9,594 and Primary Industries. 357,095 421, 232 
Totals, Protection of Per- Trade and industrial develop- 
sons and Property....... 95,407 99; 126: | mented eece ween ce oe ee 15,757 18, 937 
National Capital area planning 
Transportation— and development............ 18,389 22,705 
AIS bscictarien ravine tee 86,912 66,772 ||Loss on foreign exchange....... 9,115 —330 
ROA Glsat. aeiacks + atone. 74,131 81,565 
FRAUE, PAS aet esi bins tear eee nie 104,164 118,503 ||Debt Charges (excluding debt 
Wa tern 5. te .ccstonse eo. 135, 234 147,940 retirement)— 
OGD OLR hiccincielos oma aiiticnns 3,714 9, O60: 1) Interest 2ee.,cc.00se vee eee nee 716,093 781,534 
——————_— |] Other..........0...0200c00ee 38, 847 41,317 
Totals, Transportation.... 404, 155 418,445 
a Totals, Debt Charges (ex- 
Communications — telephone, cluding debt retirement) 754,940 822, 851 
telegraph and wireless..... 30, 449 32,008 —_——_—- 
Payments to government en- 
Health— TEEPTISCS Sone mete ema 155,301 149, 475 
Generally ay. . Aste acer. 7,711 10, 423 
IPublicht ae catit co cceot at 37,780 40,505 
Medical, dental and allied Payments to Provincial 
BETVA CES anlssaneraaerisacrderts 8,706 11, 481 Governments— 
Hospitalicare.@...25..ceeene. 371,179 429,944 || Fiscal arrangements......... 202, 295 182,329 
See Share of income tax on power 
Totals, Health............ 425,376 492,363 utilities. ©. 5 ones demos e 10,000 9, 868 
3 | SIC ICS ne eres 66,471 66,525 
Social Welfare— Grants to Municipal Govern- 
Aid to aged persons!......... 772,732 847,792 || ments in lieu of taxes........ 29,947 31,920 
Aid to blind persons......... 4,951 5,057 
Aid to unemployed employ- Totals, Payments to Pro- 
ables and unemployables. . 116,111 127,577 vincial and Municipal 
Family allowances.......... 534,634 541, 321 Governments?........... 308,713 290, 642 
a bour’ 6 eek ee bes ons 3,283 4,229 
National employment and Citizenship and immigration. . 17,042 17,365 
unemployment insurance Extermalvafiaits tim.eecdenrae 22,516 25, 258 
BEL VICCSs seme case cones 106,387 110,290 International co-operation and 
OGhores 2. ae conecratnos teat 26,945 30; 012"||| assistance..;--.aece eee cee 56, 892 74,614 
’ —————__|——————_Housing research and slum 
Totals, Social Welfare..... 1,565,043 | 1,666,278 || clearance..............e.s0- 4,287 4,864 
* a a ee CHV Gelenceln see eee tee 9,172 10,153 
Recreational and Cultural Postal ‘service..0. cuss onc. sees 218, 828 241,942 
Services— ; Royal Canadian Mint......... 1,978 2,675 
Archives, art galleries, mu- Other ae. eee een ae ae 132,753 147, 866 
seums and libraries........ 3,335 
ALKSUR ec. seas tak xe 19,303 Non-expense and Surplus Pay- 
Whe ieicage Tou dbo cendnenanee 9,753 TOAQDBSE 35 sivsae eee Seek eae 34,426 425 
Totals, Recreational and Totals, Net General Ex- 
Cultural Services........ 32,391 34,500 penditure.............. 7,168,394 | 7,548,008 


1 Includes pensions paid from the Old Age Security Fund. 
purposes are classified by function. 
corporations. 


" 2 Unconditional payments; grants for specific 
See Table 5 for details of all grants to provincial governments and municipal 
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Debt.—In Table 7, direct debt represents total liabilities less sinking funds and 
indirect debt consists of guarantees of direct debt of other authorities by the Federal 
Government. Table 8 gives the gross bonded debt of the Federal Government and the 
average interest rates and terms of issue as at Mar. 31, 1961-64, together with place of 
payment. 


7.— Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds) of the Federal Government as at 
Mar. 31, 1961-64 


Nature of Debt 1961 1962 1963 1964 
$000 $ 000 $000 $’000 
Direct Debt 
Funded Debt— 
PUMA OUIMODL atmsiis nasesiitsealisieeniheczoaeide cecers cece 14,132,915 | 15,060,736 | 15,796,836 | 16,510,097 
Wess, BINH LUNAS ae cee cafe, sheieis ctetats helete he cleie.e cieceleeie's 4s 17,018 19,482 22,312 — 
INSTR CediCO Disa Cnet een cncinaninocds seis ee vse tse 14,115,897 | 15,041,304 | 15,774,524 | 16,510,097 
Short-termitressuny. ills. ev. b.stecwrcisl ase ews lolosarsspocsseve v clesescveseie 1,935,000 | 1,885,000 | 2,165,000 2,230,000 
Accounts and-other PAYADIES.....f..ceccs pocscce ssidecese ses sece 999,076 |} 1,104,607 | 1,468,897 1,447,585 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts...............eeee00-- 3,955,510 | 4,258,100 | 4,748,506 5,132,423 
Otherbabilitiedt can.ecs ana... 00h cote Sout feist os cdecsicseeceess 363, 804 363, 403 416,767 430,498 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).......... 21,369,287 | 22,652,414 | 24,573,694 | 25,750,603 
Indirect Debt 
Guaranteed bonds or debentures............ceceeecesceccacess 1,672,690 | 1,636,115 | 1,381,361 1,377,611 
sea AMOS nS aero erie ca da kac ac 6 eee wie 2's sfoicieretes = _— = —_ 
Net guaranteed bonds or debentures..............eceeeceeeeee 1,672,690 | 1,636,115 | 1,281,361 1,377,611 
CGilarantecdnnnksloangen s-payoustractaccisice «cies «cin Sielsie:scoleveee aie ess 208,758 168, 540 141,353 219,039 
Guaranteed insured loans under National Housing Act, 1954...| 3,017,404 3,640,000 4,123,000 4,499,000 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act............... 109, 934 291,700 333 , 646 378,096 
Other. guaranteess. ..st.sendee Seadoscte ape calt «.< hitencemusmwses : 7,527 11,300 12,976 14,491 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)?....... 5,016,313 | 5,747,655 | 5,992,336 6,488, 237 
Totals, Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking 
WU) ere sacae cee cn lvics cic Velo hes ceioni ele e's 26,385,600 | 28,400,069 | 30,566,030 | 32,238,840 
$ $ $ $ 
Direct debt (less sinking funds) per capita..........ceeeeeeeee 1,172 1,220 1,300 1,339 
Indirect debt (less sinking funds) per capita............see0e 275 310 317 337 
1 Having a term of three months. 2 Excludes deposits of chartered banks in Bank of Canada. 


8.—Gross Bonded Debt of the Federal Government, Average Interest Rate and Term of 
Issue, and Place of Payment as at Mar. 31, 1961-64 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 

Bonded debts qos. ares <4 sets as scene optar cE ef so vince ces +s $000 | 14,132,915 | 15,060,736 | 15,796,836 | 16,510,097 
AWETa Venn teCrestiPAaves «aig wGin:s sc.s 5 «tefaiete afaale sil o0.e ote os 0 p.c. 3.98 4.01 4.13 4.27 
AV OVATG COPE: Of ISSO ona sb iecicsh olab toy dleleBrclnioisalacis tess yrs. 13.29 12.19 13.36 13.09 
Place of Payment— 

CANA AY. va due ne soto cttownianet e ticle eetdiatatese Ga Wiebscinieioe $7000 | 14,002,750 | 14,930,570 | 15,385,847 | 16,133,692 

New. Vork. jc 0p ates ciince cin see nahete oS. <.s-stsierererans y 98,175 98,175 376, 405 376, 405 

London (Bugland)r..cccccce kre te Cec cens declelees $6 31,990 21,991 34,584 - 


Subsection 2.—Public Accounts Statistics of Federal Government Finance 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 9 and 10 show details of revenue and expenditure 
of the Federal Government for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964, as presented 
in the Public Accounts of Canada, and for the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, from the abridged 
data appearing in the Canada Gazette. 
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9.— Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-65 
Sources: Public Accounts of Canada and Canada Gazette : 


Revenue 


Tax Revenue— 

Customs import: CU ties) .ssc% re aeslotete ais dieiois s Sareretereta teste cree re 
FUXCIRG GUTIOSS 1 03/55 ad asc s:ais ols wiele,isisia'pieieveieisysiorsieae che snips iv aiers 
ENCOMEG FAK scone rte els ioiais orasete te rare olole o nratscejate cttrela ois atriolayofeleters/aterets 

IPOrsonalee case geist stescicterereie erercelite a aitrelelerere (sie itse oeteottrelolerare 

COLPOratiOn a cas + nine oe sleveinleteloie nieiave eisiniele Wire cinieieisielarcieeree 

On interest, dividends, rents, and royalties going abroad .. 
Sales'tax (net) cin k ies conc cree calc ee mace eatoarorviolecetelctee 
Estate tax, including succession duties.........0.sssececceeees 
Otherstaxes A cccczcsorescinciaacisie seems cine tere cies eicieieiere 


Totals; Tax ROVenues. :osje0as ssi eee cstespeete ee delsere bs 


Non-tax Revenue— 
POSt OMhee Mee Pe acters & dare oye creerai dale Sie oie eiseies Cae ae meets 
Return on investments’. . 
Bullion and coinage...... és 
(Ql NS eattet dnieah Serta C RTGS CURA ER ABCC Ob 8 Hain Goer 


Totals; Non-tax Revenue. ..c.sesiecisiieis este cos Giesiecreae 


Grand Totals, Revenue...............ceeceeseees 


1963 


644, 992, 131 
381,865,989 
3,056, 600,380 
1,744,626, 029 
1, 182,836,979 
129, 187,878 
805,970,471 
87,143,312 
260, 405, 101 


5, 236,977,384 


192,771,815 
311, 860, 829 

9,404,342 
127, 694, 508 


641,731, 494 
5,878, 708,878 


1964 


581, 441, 461 


393,326, 182 
3, 248,530,746 
1,865,073, 635 
1,258,957, 490 

124,499,621 

946,054,797 

90, 671, 283 

273,507,313 


5,533, 531, 782 


200,717,142 
366, 412, 592 

9,717,080 
142,825, 443 


719, 672,257 
6, 253, 204, 039 


1965 


622, 101, 883 
411, 402, 145 
3,770,814, 463 
2,108, 281,917 
1,623, 814,601 
148.717, 945 
1, 204, 609, 934 
88, 625, 641 
269, 222) 184 


6,366, 776, 250 


230, 435,714 
422' 693,741 
12,298, 922 
148, 105, 160 


813,533, 537 
7,180,309, 787 


1 Excludes tax credited to the Old Age Security Fund. 
the Bank of Canada. 


2 Includes interest on investments and profits of 


10.— Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-65 
Sources: Public Accounts of Canada and Canada Gazette 


Expenditure 


A criculture tion oe cies strane citi snalict ero Es wisi ee ee eee 
Acreage payments to western grain producers..........-..:.- 
Freight assistance on western feed grains..............ce.000- 
LOSI g. CAA SEC HOO o RCo oe ane cH ANTE aREE Denn ata Ne Ebiba o 


Atlantic Development Board............eseseeee esi Rigivis,o ovaverntale 
Atomic tmergzy;ControlBoardesssn eee eeeeadeneineee ee tee 
Auditor General's Office 


Fee e eee ee eee recor ereresecreseeseseves 
Ce ee ay 


ee ei i ee ee ee a 
TPR Omer meee meee eee r nese eseeeeeseesens 
Bowes eer c ees ereseesseerereesene 


Ceo eee eee sere eesoeeererosaseeesesens 


Fee ee ewe sence seer sree esses esereeeesensaescs 


CO i i i i rar 


IWIN ANCE -carcods Gateraeteteieiaai nani ee ence 


i i ei eas 


Ree e em meee eee eer e eee oeeeeeesces see 


i 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1963 


$ 


183, 426, 7301 
189, 402 
2 


183, 287, 328 


5,033 

63, 205, 370 
1,218,834 
353, 913 
80,815, 947 
8,654, 465 
11,815,352 
66, 237, 381 
4,792,379 
37, 288, 7553 
1,903,979 
85,384,776 


85,196, 666 


1,354,779, 838 


881,598,898 
$2,682,416 
1,683, 487 
1,922,438 


917,787, 239 


1964 


$ 
225, 681, 4741 


2 
225,681,474 


196,331 
45,955, 220 
1,258,359 
341,849 
87,575, 697 
13, 469, 874 
11, 875, 892 
71,545,372 
5, 224,776 
48, 506, 9973 
1,476, 243 
47,080, 754 


97, 022,596 


1,406, 434, 612 


954,643,790 
86,313,021 
995,752 
1,876,812 


998,729,376 


1965 


$ 
165,723,844 


2 
165,723,474 


4,294, 153 
46,564,793 
1,589; 889 
367, 645 
87,969,198 
14) 952: 238 
578,175 
82,357,670 
6, 226, 358 
52,300, 2638 
768, 73h 
51,531,529 


131,186,586 


1,588,075, 367 
1,012,097, 148 


36,365,542 
1,030,443 
1,797,469 


1,051,290, 597 
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10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-65—concluded 


Expenditure 1963 1964 1965 


Finance—concluded 
Fiscal, tax-sharing, subsidy and other payments to provinces. . 2765, 302,887 254,830,006 858,357,022 


Contribution to Public Service Superannuation Account...... 61,076, 449 54,015, 227 65,622,840 
GOs ain a8 ein sioscicate oie bslece ate lotnse isles aisie:siitie.e tee nleletehetersterarers 110,613,763 104,860,004 122, 805, 408 
ISROPIOS ING ccc cesticete en Matick ecole: obc decree eeas 23,292,700 23,716,314 25,593,261 
OFenerUmein ned sisiamecme tice hs haine mone ace © scl as wcereerslrnaisiars 31, 840, 0934 41,815, 9474 49,754, 4384 
Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors.............+.00 467,638 524,159 648, 703 
Ye GE sree, GRRE SB EAE ISG SI PIP SPE ERI resins ner se 433 , 689 696, 257 3,288, 581 
RRSUERHCOE Eel meet Wren aries coc re rirts one ohee ee eens 1,422,120 1,435,005 1,445,861 
Justice, including Penitentiaries...............ceccceeecccsececs 37,020, 5725 40,995, 9925 53,529, 4415 
EA DOUD MET wiacitesinucihce meen on st eae de hase ae eee 68 348,291,775 280,383, 807 283, 724, 837 
Unemployment Insurance Act, administration and Govern- 
NENT CONLIPOMLION. \aaissiend decries daisies eusisie ae te 105,876,974 108 , 057,948 116, 447, 270 
WGhereretesckace tos ce res 242,914, 801 172, 825,859 167, 277,667 
WiGeis) ti On eters Proiao: sins sale opera alate es aasioceinie 8,108,063 12,923,599 14, 214, 867 
Mines and Technical Surveys 71,130,401 67, 759, 325 75, 237, 766 
INatronalmetencOr. meric cs cctete cccu coment ideal caoinnars oe 1,571, 044,079 1,683, 471,0036 | 1,535,634, 697 
WNattonal Bil: Board ac. cesses ose geome siene © Myaieiele Aes isinie (aioe a eaaie es 5,610, 630 5,743,931 6,353, 633 
WNationaliGalleryeres: sates oder renete heer anc caene reece e oe 987,271 1,067,949 1,303,734 
National Health and: Welfare, <. gd... ccecce ce oc etc a cmsce aise as 1,122,448,257 | 1,203,854,597 | 1,297,586,299 
General health grants to provinces............ Geschivcoeenss 60,295, 863 52,994,953 66,699,709 
(BAMTV ALLOWANCES eae ticlemiseldeas'cslsicsecw ote dtee bs saci.epe 681,566,349 §88, 312, 228 546,775,231 
Old age assistance, blind persons’ and disabled persons’ 
allowances’.............- a oellesStciata, Heme edaieiete ualaie opiate ote eteie wees 62,695,198 64, 402,622 78,981,150 
Unemployment assistance...........ccecccccseceecececseeecs 56,476,687 107,370,707 107, 568,874 
Contributions under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services ACtins seas, skids. sais aiotere alhaleYelaesiaaa cater srieiersisreic.s 336,672,778 892,244,235 488, 882,420 
CGN ER errs te eis Con cere lene ae ene ee Ges Oh ete baa ehins aes 44,741,942 48,529, 857 79,694,415 
National Research Council, including the Medical Research 
GSouncilees Fee rtlc donee detiecicccdeeeneeee seers 40,596, 727 47,259,773 56,641,725 
National UR OVI U6 dencrraccrerseetien oh taretverettroroie arsioreretersie lacabarel statretoraysves 78, 602, 634 82,995,521 86,908, 544 
Northern Affairs and National Resources..........-+2e20+: BROCE 86,377,092 77,334,019 80,894,715 
PASH ORICR: 5k Pee Toe Mo cae cet o tata Me ce vad eee eee ess 189,344,410 206,894,516 - 210, 458, 702 
Privy Council, including Prime Minister’s Office..............- 2,131,902 2,929,115 4,568,571 
Public Archives and National Library...............0seeeeeees 1,035,471 1,112,723 1,507, 268 
Publicgbrintingrand: Stationery.ia. cess nc seine so cte os eelaee steve 2,038, 6338 2,147, 0458 2,732, 6868 
Publich Works nt sscuy-th vaca «ote teniotcrie nice aaccine seis Coes 162, 730, 246 167,000, 704 234, 864, 783 
Trans-Canada Highway........ nbst ob anmrinnr sicdiconerartce 33,057, 931 41,826,787 76, 280, 533 
ONCE. ce ter oct creiecsle e's sicialencun sabuleareinie tierce trewsyeierateteieigiaisios 129,672,315 125,674,967 168, 684,250 
Representation Commissioner’s Office...........sssceesceeeees = 37,006 224,521 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...........cccccesecscccssecees 65, 424, 359 66,899, 479 76,198, 876 
Secretary or State, ou. cos stoe cise cheinerchsocse'slsluies sictesleslassiacieisiels 4,782 ,9039 7,732, 868° 22,743, 7549 
Trade and Commerce.......... ae 65, 767, 55610 73,584, 06110 90,042, 84910 
SETANSVOLU ce cece esis seicies ciel sel sueieter cians eracetat ts 416,019,472 423, 257, 874 466, 947,594 
Veterans AUaitScem cies anc nec cepincemm ea cisuitete re eee eeieiee 335, 602,449 333,739, 881 353 , 037, 667 
Grand Totals, Expenditure...................... 6,570,341,805 | 6,872,401,519 | 7,218,274,552 
a Sanh je nae eget eset, Ni ithe.» pi neem gia saa Orel Sal She wd [in meen at cl eat EO eS 
1 See footnote 1° below. 2 Included in Forestry (1963, $14,462,357; 1964, $18,750,078; 1965, $19,114,857). 


3 Includes Directorate of Printing (1963, $1,938,808; 1964, $1,946,288; 1965, $2,291,212), formerly in Public Printing and 
Stationery, and Emergency Measures Organization (1963, $6,369,909; 1964, $6,942,249; 1965, $7,653,868), former], 
in the Privy Council, National Defence and National Health and Welfare. 4 See footnote * above. In- 
cludes patents, copyrights and trade marks (1963, $2,488,917; 1964, $2,595,856; 1965, $2,899,506), formerly in Secretary 
of State. 6 Includes special contribution to Canadian Forces Superannuation Account $76,500,000. 
7 Pensions under the Old Age Security Act, 1951 ee January login tek ye Old Age ape ta) ome 
t and t recorded under departmental expenditure. ee footnote % above. 0 

aboees ey D8 taclades assistance fee ear costs of grain (1963, $35,256,382; 1964, $39,588,168; 1965, $34,022,947), 
formerly in Agriculture. 
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11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1962-65 
Sources: Public Accounts of Canada and Canada Gazette 
Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 
$ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Current Assets— 
(OG seen SHED EAE ROAR CAGE BACOL Bro COAG 895, 321,334 511,347,154 984, 642,872 850, 282,134 
Departmental Working Capital Advances 
and. Revolving Hunds)...2.-t-scees vices cee 223,379, 565 242, 267,010 168, 806, 488 134,971,754 
Securities held for the securities investment 
account at amortized cost............+.5-- 94,608, 163 33, 480, 163 99, 859, 788 57,119,872 
Other carrent) Assets csc. eias «10. celsie wie aiciois,s sar 32,707,390 32,316,719 33, 753, 992 29,134,994 
Totals, Current Assets.........-ceees- 1,246,016, 452 820,411,046 | 1,287,063,140 |} 1,071,508,754 
Advances to the Exchange Fund Account..... 1,793,000,000 | 2,736,000,000 | 2,601,000,000 | 2,621,000,000 
Sinking fund and other investments held for 
retirement of unmatured debt............... 19, 432,331 22,311,845 _ 5,441,198 
Investment in special United States of America 
securities—Columbia River Treaty......... — _ _ 219, 479,161 


Loans to and Investments in Crown Corpora- 


Other Loans and Investments— 

Subscriptions to Capital of, and working 
Capital Advances and Loans to, Inter- 
national OrganizationS.........cesseeeeees 

Loans to provincial governments............ 

Veterans’ Land Act advances (less reserve 
for conditional benefits)..........sssseee. 


MiscellaneCouss v<sws cnc cine sestiotireies stenies sores 


Totals, Other Loans and Investments. 


Securities held in trust..........sseceeeee ist 


Deferred Charges— 
Unamortized portions of actuarial defici- 
encies— 
Canadian forces superannuation account. . 
Public service superannuation account..... 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police super- 
annuation accounts. saceas. cece sls. 
Unamortized loan flotation costs........... 


Totals, Deferred Charges..........++. 


Suspense accounts.......... se ceeseeveeeccees 
Capital’assete: vo on ce uns cswsciecerec cries e vele 
Inactive loans and investments..............- 


Total Recorded Assets...........0+0 


Less: Reserve for losses on realization of assets. 
Net recorded assets..............cee000- 


Net debt taco are oe cane ten en beets siteraacren 


3,985,329, 459 
1,339,796, 827 


659, 935, 897 
97,879,073 


177,355,101 


58, 693,017 


993, 863, 088 


25, 826, 647 


326, 300, 000 
276, 661,000 


3,533,000 


: 121,332,197 


727, 826,197 


136,101 


1 
94, 824, 381 


10, 226,061, 484 


—546, 384,065 
9,679,677, 419 
13, 228, 137,045 


122,907,814, 464 


4, 468,119,368 
1,210,776, 466 


693, 997, 679 
116, 817, 626 


196,018,731 


103, 820, 343 


1,110, 654,379 


26,016, 103 


524, 849,000 
276, 661,000 


3,533,000 


131, 601,094 


936,644,094 


136, i 
94, 824, 381 


11, 425, 893, 783 


—546 , 884,066 
10, 879,509,718 
13,919, 769,972 


24,799, 279, 690 


4,584, 194,507 
1,195, 684,799 


702, 130,003 
113,651,578 


216,970,307 


165,064, 212 


1,197,816, 100 


38, 881, 823 


276, 661,000 


123, 699, 586 


400, 360, 586 


141, oe 
94, 824, 381 


11,399, 966, 729 


—546, 884,065 
10, 853, 582, 664 
15,070,149, 452 


25, 923,732,116 


4,996,301,176 
1, 206,576,551 


709, 753, 536 
98, 435, 807 


231,322,169 
99, 869,916 


1,139,381, 428 


53,059, 934 


53,761,600 
39,920, 800 


4,153, 600 


110,749, 442 


208, 585, 442 


pt 
94, 824, 381 


11, 616, 158, 026 


—546, 884,065 
11,069,773, 961 
15,504, 472,544 


26,574, 246,505 
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11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1962-65—concluded 


Item 


1962 1963 1964 1965 
$ $ $ $ 
Liabilities 
Current and Demand Liabilities— 

Outstanding treasury cheques............... 265,658, 447 266, 548, 686 819, 894, 410 315, 898,029 
Necointa Payables ie2i Aish. see ccacccclaee seis 280,711,177 267,364,119 342,673,020 363,925,315 

Non-interest-bearing notes payable on 
GOUSAIC. 5. NIUE See «Sic Soc c wle sxe ce's,0 372,031, 620 757 , 284, 519 586,996,025 367,897,531 
Matured debt outstanding.................. 36, 438, 562 32,466, 821 26, 820, 209 19,140,916 
Interest due and outstanding................ 73, 845, 656 79, 460, 893 91,893, 489 102,034, 032 
BT POresrACCTUCH Ee vac stoc cos old bclcccicleleteaceoe 174, 601,049 196,973,991 215,973,372 231,173,522 
Other current liabilities.................00- 30,794, 396 31, 379, 226 35,710, 909 33, 367, 648 

Totals, Current and Demand Liabil- 
BUICS ono rarels dAsuioiste ee ead en ee veiw vs 1, 234,080,907 | 1,631,478,255 | 1,619,961,434 | 1,433, 436,993 
Deposit and trust accounts..............es000% 266, 624, 108 225,202,751 196, 454, 123 272,311,590 


Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts— 
Government annuities.............0.ee000% 
Canadian forces superannuation account..... 
Public service superannuation account....... 


1,235,305, 209 
1, 279, 239, 154 
1,586, 929,399 


1, 264, 436, 143 
1, 605, 796, 692 
1,724,116, 105 


1,284, 261,927 
1, 821,524,901 
1, 856, 407, 623 


1,303, 136, 883 
2,028,122, 459 
2,161, 828, 359 


Wisepllancousi. met stcele ce snsas cca s cnc snek 144, 468, 047 152, 667, 928 168, 859, 360 182,753,152 
Totals, Annuity, Insurance and Pension 
A CCOUN LS afte tristale 2G ioe sre)s 0/5 '5:ac0io\s sis 4,245,941,809 | 4,747,016,868 | 5,131,053,811 | 5,675,840, 853 
Undisbursed Balances of Appropriations to 
Special Accounts— 
Colomboselan Mund y..c.0.6 02 sas soseeeee ses 77,625,513 85, 325, 167 
MistellAneous:..:. ent aekies 4 cist nwis.ce eis.ss 0 37,509, 854 34,626,531 
Totals, Undisbursed Balances of Ap- 
propriations to Special Accounts.... 115, 135, 367 119, 951,698 111,601,270 95, 702, 607 
Deferred credits and suspense accounts........ 100, 296,144 113,793, 787 124, 564, 449 118, 740, 283 
Unmatured Debt— 
Bonds— 
Payable san Canada. ce vcs0c tence 14, 930,570,600 | 15,385,847,250 | 16,133,692,000 | 16,461,809, 150 
Rayable instondonaatnees eee ccs scene 31,990,534 34, 584, 052 a _ 
Pavablean iNew YOrk, noses eames 98,175,000 376, 405, 029 376, 405, 029 376, 405,029 


Treasury Bills and Notes— 


Payable ini@anads, co, bias vats siaises siecle 1,885,000,000 | 2,165,000,000 | 2,230,000,000 | 2,140,000,000 


Totals, Unmatured Debt............. 16, 945,736,134 | 17,961,836,331 | 18,740,097,029 | 18,978,214,179 


Totals, Liabilities............... 22, 907,814,464 | 24, 799,279,690 | 25,923, 732,116 | 26,574,246, 505 


Guaranteed Debt.—In addition to the direct debt already dealt with, the Govern- 
ment of Canada has assumed certain contingent liabilities. The major categories of this 
indirect or contingent debt are the guarantee of insured loans under the National Housing 
Act, the guaranteed bonds and debentures of the Canadian National Railways and the 
guarantee of deposits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada. The 
remainder consists chiefly of guarantees of loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian 
Wheat Board and to farmers and veterans for certain authorized purposes and of 
guarantees under the Export Credits Insurance Act. 
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12.—Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1964 
Source: Public Accounts of Canada : 


Amount 

Amount of Outstanding in 
Item Guarantee the Hands of 

Authorized | the Public as at 
Mar. 31, 1964! 

ae, ;gare Ae 

Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 54 per cent bonds due 1964..............seee00e- 193,819, 500 193,819,500 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3 per cent bonds due 1966...............-0.+008- 35,000, 000 35,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 per cent bonds due 1967............seeeeeeeee 50,000, 000 50, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 4} per cent bonds due 1967..............+:e+000- 75, 000,000 72,300,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1968.......... RA SOC ora 60,000, 000 55, 800, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2} per cent bonds due 1969...................55% 70,000,000 70,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2} per cent bonds due 1971.............seeeee0e> 40, 000, 000 40,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5} per cent bonds due 1971.................028:- 5,180,500 5,180,500 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 32 per cent bonds due 1974..........c.s0eeeeees- 200,000,000 200,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2% per cent bonds due 1975?................- aver 6,486, 480 6, 486, 480 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1977..............0.es0000- 90,000,000 84,150,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 4 per cent bonds due 1981..............6--sseee- 300,000, 000 300, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 53 per cent bonds due 1985.................2005- 100,000,000 99, 500,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1987..............e+seee0e- 175, 000, 000 165,375,000 
Other Guarantees— 
Deposits maintained by chartered banks in Bank of Canada................ Unstated 840,037, 147 
Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the National Housing Act, 1954, for 

home extensions and improvements.........ceseececrcccccceseeseeeeees 25, 000, 000 14, 490, 8933 


Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing Act, 1954) 6,000,000,000 | 4,499,000,0004 


Insurance and guarantees issued or approved under Section 21 and 21A of the 
Exports'Credits Insurance Act... cece sie aes caisaceaswicielnces steer ote 700,000, 000 378, 095, 892 


Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans Act..} Indeterminate 59,510, 107 


Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans Business and Professional 


DOans AC, 6 sis. ciereiecacisienbeteieee cote a tet ois eratote aa ee ne aaieicvers Sasa eaGET Indeterminate 28,078 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim 

BinancingvA ct; 1956 scat «des vin oistois iste ove scares oinze c/o cin be etic ele sis awleeee a Indeterminate 689 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Fisheries Im- 

provement Loans Act socks oc.acos:ce'ei'0/vicisietole ais .eieio(e orareictovaie anttateveletahe/etevensielorie Indeterminate 196,005 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Small Businesses Loans Act..... 30, 000, 000 7,990, 537 
Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Board............. 100,000,000 151,313, 429 


1 In addition, the government has an indeterminate contingent liability in respect of rental guarantee contracts 
which in 1963 amounted to approximately $14,786,770. Against this amount was a reserve of $3,933,453 held by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 2 These contingent liabilities are expressed in Canadian dollars; 
they are payable solely in United States dollars and are converted on the basis of $1 U.S.=$1.08108 Canadian. 
’ As at fiscal years ended between Oct. 31 and Dec. 31, 1963. 4 As reported (in accordance with Sect. 45, 
National Housing Loan Regulations) by approved lenders at Dec. 31, 1963. 


Table 13 summarizes the national debt position during the period 1956-65 as to interest 
and amount outstanding. Details of unmatured debt and treasury bills outstanding and 
information on new security issues of the Federal Government may be found in the Public 
Accounts of Canada. ‘They are summarized by standard classification in DBS publication 
Financial Statistics of the Government of Canada (Catalogue No. 68-211). 
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13.—Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments Thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1956-65 


Nors.—Statistics for 1867-1913 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 775; for 1914-35 in the 1947 editi . 972; 
for 1936-48 in the 1951 edition, p. 1009; and for 1949-55 in the 1959 edition, p. 1063. a a ‘ 


ened Gross Debt Active Net Debt Deb Berea iPad ; "Paid 
Capita! during Year Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1956 J. 3.5 6 19, 124,232,779 | 7,843,863,815 | 11,280,368, 964 701.47 17,288,810 | 492,624,067 31.38 
1957s. 4... 18,335,797,515 | 7,328,146,357 | 11,007,651, 158 662.71 | —272,717,806 | 520,189,398 32.35 
19585 50% 18, 418,541,848 | 7,372,267,958 | 11,046,273, 890 646.74 38,622,732 | 539,207,260 32.46 
1959...... 20,246,773,669 | 8,568,383,809 | 11,678,389, 860 667.99 632,115,970 | 606,615, 887 35.52 
1960S..52: 20, 986,367,010 | 8,897,173,007 | 12,089,194, 003 676.51 410,804,143 | 735,630,175 42.08 
LOGIE ccr 21,602,836,960 | 9,165,721,865 | 12,437,115,095 681.93 | . 347,921,092 | 756,664,228 42.34 
1962...... 22,907,814,464 | 9,679,677,419 | 13,228,137, 045 712.34 791,021,950 | 802,919,207 44.02 
1963...... 24,799,279,690 | 10,879,509,718 | 13,919, 769,972 736.65 691,632,927 | 881,598,898 47.47 
1964502. 66 25, 923,732,116 | 10,853,582,664 | 15,070,149, 452 783.39 | 1,150,379,480 | 954,543,790 50.52 
196630 05;5;0 26,574, 246,505 | 11,069,773,961 | 15,504, 472,544 792.22 434,323,092 |1,012, 097,143 52.62 
1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated. 2 Based on the official 


estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated. 


Subsection 3.—Revenue from Taxation 


The incidence of Federal Government taxation is dealt with in Section 2. This 
Subsection includes statistical data on revenue received from individual income tax, cor- 
poration tax, estate tax, excise duties and excise taxes; customs receipts constitute a single 
item in the Public Accounts of Canada and are not included here. 


Individual and Corporation Income Tax 

Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time the payments are made 
and are therefore up to date. Over 85 p.c. of individual taxpayers are wage or salary 
earners who have almost the whole of their tax liability deducted at the source by their 
employers. All other taxpayers are required to pay most of their estimated tax during 
the taxation year. Thus, the greater part of the tax is collected during the same year 
in which the related income is earned and only a limited residue remains to be collected 
when the returns are filed. The collections for a given fiscal year include tax deductions 
and instalments for twelve months, embracing portions of two taxation years, and a 
mixture of year-end payments for the first of these years and for the preceding year; they 
cannot therefore be closely related to the statistics for a given taxation year. As little 
information about a taxpayer is received when the payment is made and as a single cheque 
from one employer may frequently cover the tax payment of hundreds of employees, the 
payments cannot be statistically related to taxpayers by occupation orincome. Descriptive 
classifications of taxpayers are available only from tax returns but collection statistics, 
if interpreted with the current tax structure and the above factors in mind, indicate the 
trend of income in advance of the final compilation of statistics. 


The statistics given in Table 14 pertain to tax collections by the Taxation Division of 
the Department of National Revenue. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 


990 
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14.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-65 


ote.—Figures for 1917-34 are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 999-1000; for 1935-48 in the 1951 Year Book, 


Ni 
p. 994; and for 1949-55 in the 1959 edition, p. 1066. 


Income Tax! 


Total 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Estate Tax A 
Individual? Corporation Total Collections 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1,354,275,414 | 1,081,055,818 | 2,435,331, 232 66,607,026 } 2,501,938, 258 
1,601, 897, 580 1,335,636, 914 2,937,534, 494 79,709,197 |) 3,017, 243,691 
1,699,123, 470 1,295, 470,725 2,994,594, 195 71,607,758 || 3,066, 201, 953 
1,561, 062,606 1,075, 878, 164 2,636, 940,770 72,535,140 || 2,709,475, 910 
1,825, 547,063 1, 234, 215, 702 3,059, 762, 765 88,430,705 || 3,148,193, 470 
VOCUS secrete eietelactemiestnis sce 2,028,733,394 | 1,280,128,380 | 3,408, 861,774 84,879,372 || 3,493, 741,146 
NOG2 er vars erste stern cvsreiela siarels iutetasetermsrs 2,200, 573,190 1,302, 502,634 3,504,075, 824 84,579,382 | 3,588, 655, 206 
MO GSSE . o.s ocafersteratapeistels, clete re saieiotelnlea eis 2,399, 882,273 1,362,655, 419 3,762,537, 692 87,143,312 } 3,849, 681,004 
LOG 48 sera tetas eicraersreiaveiotene farerormratciaia’s 2,579,083, 811 1,472,175, 333 4,051,259, 144 90,671,283 | 4,141,930, 427 
MOGCSS x... eisccis Serco sieteincionie ais: Wowie nie 8,047,590, 003 1,804, 507,172 4, 852,097,176 88,625,641 || 4,940,722, 817 


_ _lIneludes old age security tax. 2 Includes ‘‘non-resident’’ taxes. 
income tax collected by the Taxation Division. 


3 Includes amounts of provincial 

Individual Income Tax Statistics.—Individual income tax statistics are presented 
in Tables 15 to 17 on a calendar-year basis and are compiled from a sample of all returns 
received. Taxpayers and amounts of income and tax are shown for selected cities and by 
occupation and income classes. 


15.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Selected Cities, 
1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 
City and Province Total Total 
Tax Tax 
Taxpayers Income i Taxpayers Income 
Assessed Payablet Assessed Payablet 
No. $7000 $7000 No. $7000 $000 

Brantiord, Onteesseeecentncesinsctereeie 18,993 82,705 8,624 22,837 99, 308 10,281 
Calgary, "Altaecadrcuscecurt eden 95,744 460, 284 51, 454 95,957 458, 604 50,529 
Edmonton, Altarwn, sree a 114,077 507,981 51, 683 118,479 545, 783 57,040 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont.. 32,747 143, 200 13,589 32, 864 146, 735 14,120 
HalifaxNeS.occsnecsune ose eeeeeeane 40,478 171, 841 16, 853 37, 436 161,302 16,132 
BamiltonsOntis seo eeas cto wees nee 125, 187 602,540 63,103 132, 688 652,172 71,173 
GH (Ques jcnuctsetce sass ch cmece 24, 422 102,161 7.542 26, 858 115,739 8, 842 
Kitchener and Waterloo, Ont........ 39,629 173,306 17,701 43, 608 198,072 21,297 
jondony Ontis decade tae eae 62, 472 280, 233 29,301 65,911 299,149 32,120 
Montreal, Que ave hs wlolole soto adats hesé/aseremns 621,575 2, 852, 182 265, 862 623, 880 2,971,050 283,931 
New Westminster, BiG oat 34,388 156,177 14,451 34,391 160,728 15, 456 
Niagara Falls, Ont............. 16,194 74,225 7,047 17, 286 77, 288 7,359 
Oshawa, Ontemenneeee 25, 687 127,018 13,960 27,293 143,579 17, 296 
Ottawa, Ont. 112,381 540, 297 59,908 117,329 582, 356 66, 936 
Quebec, Que 78,004 331, 250 27,144 87, 163 393, 856 33,618 
Regina, Sask sora ase coh aeretattatetoners 39,607 172,127 18,103 42,636 194,320 213577 
St. Catharines, Ont,........c1c0neers 32,479 154, 387 15,742 34,955 169,092 17,560 
St. John's; Nild-ces.. scares see 22,851 92,473 8,800 23,816 102, 889 10, 204 
Saint John; N-B..o.sssn neces 23, 533 91, 836 7,595 24,280 99,128 8,761 
Saskatoon,iSask. voices 31,939 134, 260 13,344 32,177 141,910 14,575 
Sherbrooke, Ques. sassaseeeme eee 19,275 77,346 5,760 21,050 88, 678 6,877 
Sudbury and Copper Cliff, Ont...... 33, 437 159,781 15,582 31,471 150,128 14, 454 
Sydney and Glace Bay, N.Sues.. 19,730 79,540 5, 832 21,698 93, 342 7,161 
MorontoOnte so.0. oeceieeee 690, 538 3, 268, 218 386,390 720,714 3,500,778 425,412 
Vancouver (incl. West Van.), B.C... 222,627 | 1,075,271 119, 055 234,042 | 1,148,052 131, 282 
Victoria B.C.. Jaaqrceee na oe 46,776 211,095 20,813 49,201 229,759 23, 480 
Windsor, Ont: ccmtenchieecsene ae 49,758 237, 845 23, 632 54,194 271,000 28,630 
Winnipeg, Mau... 00:0 hereheree 158,846 690,044 74,017 165,584 | — 736,369 80,032 
Otherilocalitiess. 9... heen 1, 847, 853 7,714, 603 658, 875 1,987, 475 8,490, 441 746, 907 

Wotals scseqstess pe viene 4,681,227 | 20,764,226 | 2,021,762 || 4,927,373 | 22,421,607 2,243, 042 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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16.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Occupational Class, 


1962 and 1963 
1962 1963 
Occupational Class 
a ere Tax f “aes ax 
‘axpayers come ‘axpayers ncome 
Assessed Payable! Assessed Payablet 
No. $000 $’000 No. $7000 $'000 

PRATEMEY SO sak carccesisisib.sasbsiersies'eseares 86,585 389,315 34,440 92,026 421, 682 38,388 
BISHELMNEN GR cijeas scicovece cess es.cee 4,836 25,428 2,873 4,177 20, 823 2,136 

Professionals— 
PNR CONNEATIES dia clasaisseie.aleserersssvssensteei 4,390 49,092 9,050 4,590 50, 462 9, 293 
Medical doctors... 2..4.<<000.0s5+ 14,169 257,107 60, 168 15,019 291, 869 71,316 
IER TINGS. Me oes s cle oes ell eek s 4,653 63, 780 12,289 5,092 69, 653 13,956 
Lawyers and notaries........... 7,703 118,348 27,712 7,728 125, 832 30,150 
Engineers and architects........ 2,546 37,033 8,583 2,594 38, 880 9,001 
EENIPlOV. GOB Rec. awe cleltetwe.docerss sss: i5:8's 4,090,943 | 17,293,679 | 1,570,151 |} 4,295,491 | 18,687,839 1,750,407 
SAlOsideneete csetene cst hissctsicee ce 54,441 324,718 36, 557 51,311 322,740 38, 057 
Business proprietors.........0.eee000: 195, 599 1,058, 568 117,485 214,007 1,167, 837 132, 553 
Pr ViGeGOrse ae eeieisiss aie aisiocc, Hales 015. 8,0:5.5he 133, 052 819, 863 113,161 147,424 892,669 118,528 
IRENSIONCTR eas. sac eas os oe cleie aisles sire 51,220 164,795 9,773 61,912 200,188 12,245 
AIVOURCTS 4 idecaisisinic cs Scleisnieneace ees 31,090 162,500 19, 422 26, 002 131, 133 17,012 
WOtaIS ec ascces ins eee 4,681,227 | 20,764,226 | 2,021,762 | 4,927,373 | 22,421,607 2,243, 042 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


17._Individual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1962 and 1963 


Taxpayers | ‘Total Income Ae ne 
Taxable 
Income 
1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 

oF No. No. $000 $'000 $000 $000 $ an 
Under $1/000: eoseniec e's ais crete 30, 811 36, 785 13,918 17,306 2,228 2,486 72 68 
$ 1,000 and under $ 2,000....] 593,160 | 687,433 910,079 995, 920 33,755 36, 466 57 57 
$2,000 “ “ §3,000....] 874,307 | 896,573 | 2,157,813 | 2,254,275 | 126,589 | 136,432 145 152 
$3,000 “ “ $5,000....]1,828,140 |1,845,210 | 7,147,818 | 7,321,585 | 500,687 | 529,687 274 287 
$5,000 “ “ $10,000..../1,173,963 |1,306,679 | 7,481,337 | 8,418,427 | 732,656 | 835,273 624 639 
$10,000 “  “ $25,000....| 160,128 | 182,082 | 2,205,894 | 2,500,980 | 370,411 | 420,551) 2,313 2,310 
$25,000) 7 4 9$50,000:.201) a7, 12 18,755 565, 259 616,935 | 154,322 | 172,212 |) 9,070 9,182 
$50,000 or over........++- oa 3,606 3, 856 282,108 296,179 | 101,114] 109,935 | 28,040 | 28,510 
ER OURIS oe ce eaeide cin a0 ois 4,681,227 |4,927,373 |20, 764,226 |22,421,607 |2, 021,762 |2,243, 042 432 455 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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18.—Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Years 
1962 and 1963 


Item 


Active taxable corporations—exclud- 
ing co-operatives and Crown cor- 
POTPAELONS Faccs vote) ois eloraictetslers eters 

Inactive corporations...............- 

Co-operatives.....ssccecceccsscevers 


Crown corporations.........eeeeeee 


Totals, Taxable Corporations..... 


Personal corporations............+.2- 


Other exempt corporations.......... 


Totals, Taxable and Exempt..... 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


Total 


$000,000 


1,363.3 
0.2 
1.7 

17.9 


Tax 
Declared! 


Corpora- 


tions 


Reporting 


No. 


80, 516 
5,073 
1,715 

6 


1963 


Current 
Year 
Profit 


$000,000 


4,208.8 
2.2 
8.4 

32.6 


Total 
Tax 
Declared! 


$000,000 


1,450.9 
0.2 

1.8 
16.2 


87,310 


4,252.0 


1,469.1 


1962 
Corpora- Current 
tions Year 
Reporting Profit 
No. $’000,000 
74, 567 3,897.3 
2,030 1.6 
1,638 Rts 
6 36.1 
78, 241 3,942.7 
2,262 37.5 
3,416 41.7 
83,919 4,021.9 


1,383.2 


3,073 
4,032 


94,415 


43.4 
53.4 


4,348.8 


1,469.1 


19.— Distribution of Active Taxable Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Industry and 
Province, Taxation Years 1962 and 1963 


1962 
Industrial Group and Province Corpora- Current Total Corpora- Current Total 
tions Year Tax tions ear Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared! || Reporting Profit Declared! 
No. $’000,000 $’000,000 No. $’000,000 $000,000 
Industrial Group 

Agriculture, fishing and forestry..... 1, 658 24.5 5.6 1,695 26.6 6.4 
Mining, quarrying and oil........... 775 204.2 82.6 852 236.8 99.9 
Manufacturing .).t.ceree scone cee 13, 862 1,854.0 691.3 14,088 2,040.8 742.9 
Construction hesee os. sent eee eee 8,010 139.8 29.3 8,297 135.0 29.2 

Transportation, storage and other 
Utihities.< Fasc cMpaeecsnes Seats 3,056 426.9 175.3 3,386 458.3 175.8 
Wholesale trade....... Biee eee tales ae 11,725 305.9 90.4 12,097 381.1 97.2 
Retail’ trade aseeccs socok se eee ee. 13,201 270.0 85.1 14,091 285.2 89.7 
Finance, insurance and real estate... 14,355 550.8 174.9 16,324 563.0 177.8 
SELVICON Ty esas tan och ceee caus 7,925 121.2 28.8 9,686 132.1 31.9 
Wotals 20: 2.6.5; ssetenecsss 74, 567 3,897.3 1,363.3 80,516 4,208.8 1,450.9 

Province 
Newfoundland. .s ca. cevic este seeion st. 787 31.4 13.1 922 38.2 15.6 
Prince Edward Island............... 256 117, 2.5 274 6.4 1.8 
INOVa Scotia tierce sah. ottomens 1,959 52.4 17.6 2,078 48.0 16.5 
New Brunswick...... id ae aa Decne 1,391 49.2 1380 1,234 38.1 13.1 
Quehec snk. ct oer oe ee eee. 18, 534 1,209.1 417.2 20,350 1,233.5 414.9 
Ontarionicns ceas bei s.o as oreo sne cess 27,199 1,817.0 633.8 29,218 2,048.2 697.4 
Manitoba ris cede atone 3,573 120.1 45.4 3,927 129.1 49.0 
Saskatchowani.gs..cecsmecussenner ccs 2,266 38.9 13.0 2,365 44.0 14.2 
Alberta ABN ABBR AU OCDE OD ADT ArOTIDIACEN 7,298 216.4 73.6 8,060 233.1 82.9 
British Columbia...............050- 11,304 358.1 133.4 12,088 390.2 145.5 
: 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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20.—Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Income Class and Size of Total Assets, Taxation 
Years 1962 and 1963 


Nors.—Figures are for corporations described as “‘fully tabulated”, which means corporations for which 
sufficient information has been received for complete analyses. 


ee 
<< ooo  avma>—_0 i 


1962 1963 


Income Class and Size of Assets 
Corpora- Current Corpora- Current 

tions Year tions Year 

Reporting Profit Reporting Profit 


No. $000,000 No. $'000,000 


Income Class 


NOME SHON Socks Seca ec oye Seta de om evs eee daaweesans 30, 491 64.3 33, 465 55.2 
So OMUmEn On $1.0; O00 is esac setae clr cs, « zsiz cease dias da dcae anes enare 13.207 88.9 14,301 97.2 
CHRD DUST Yo Fes OS VAT US aoa ee 16,958 262.3 16,204 248.1 
BIO AUC OIE SOUL OUU memset etre Totti ert ocala sctine cision en 8,015 265.7 9,498 316.5 
OO COU MINGOT: S LOU OU0 tate cave cist tore eo wlosiaieseerattiens sin wislendie 2,122 147.0 2,468 171.9 
SLUG NM NCE S200 O00 soe cic cor pitseeis co ccneisrar damit de maemo 1,636 254.7 1,782 279.7 
S2o0 OGOmNGder So00, 000A a. sree et te cones toe toe bleak 664 232.8 728 253.3 
SoU OG under $1,000, 000f een. seen ecee denne den cen home eckne 341 236.9 413 282.8 
$1000; 000ander'$5:000;0008. 22 3.25. tea ete e este dees ctbeevens 349 703.0 391 792.3 
SO DOU OUOLOL/OVEL Es octet deters <tc deere oh streets Se eee anaed 96 1,411.8 98 1,486.2 

Wotalssey fe ee oe OOOO RER ae neo tes 73,879 3,667.4 79,348 3,983.3 

Size of Assets 

Onder! S100: N00 Fie eee as oie /sc cites thet ee bree sie recievers irae ave 35,328 190.7 36, 333 193.1 
$100:000 wider $250;0005...2.-ee entities denis ene maun mantis 18,955 237.7 20, 842 245.8 
$250;000 wider $500:000) 5. a tetera ten terior ciowrenh agen niente aren 9,093 189.5 10, 445 218.7 
$500; 000iunder $1000: 000-7 Genes cst citaiiees tems Aran 4,987 186.7 5,625 216.2 
$1,000/000/ nnder’$5:000!000 5, cao-7 sercinsrseyen oa levi ebe.e/ieieerehs 4,130 487.9 4,593 534.6 
$5;000, 000 ender?S10/0G0; 000i. Rieie ce ccctetris syerew aie wisn ascites conncsedopcbese 614 227.9 668 263.5 
$10,000,000 under $25,000,000... 3. onc eetacie tries cee vee sieeeee 413 341.4 443 361.1 
$25,000, 000ander: $100/000:000S. x.cn-minsatiacciny > caee als cw ecws 258 613.3 276 596.1 
$100,000,000 or over......... 345540 the 845 A SAN Or DOCAE RES Ane BG 101 1,192.4 123 1,354.2 


Succession Duties and Estate Taxes 

A history of succession duties is given in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 1064-1068. From 
Jan. 1, 1947 to Mar. 31, 1963, only Ontario and Quebec among the provinces levied succes- 
sion duties, the other provinces having leased this field to the Federal Government under 
the terms of the 1947, 1952 and 1957 tax agreements (see p. 964). However, British 
Columbia re-entered the field, effective for all deaths occurring on or after Apr. 1, 1963. 
The incidence of the estate tax is discussed at pp. 970-971. 


Federal revenue from succession duties and estate taxes in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1964 amounted to $90,671,283. In the same year, Quebec’s revenue from succession duties 
amounted to $36,393,000 and Ontario’s revenue from succession duties to $44,121,000. 


Excise Taxes 
Excise taxes collected by the Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue 
are given for the years ended Mar. 31, 1963 to 1965 in Table 21. 
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21.—Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-65 


Commodity 1963 1964 1965 

$ $ $ 

Bales $O2b Bihslaned ac io 5 ska sicdice. Sind, lea ee 805, 970, 471 946,054,797 | 1,204,609, 934 
Other Excise Taxes— 

Autom obilessiermawersewiaiermacoense acide neo tae 1,016 194 239 
Cigarettes, tobacco and CLEATS say cticca see ee 217, 807, 695 226,938,710 218,343, 946 

Electric powelezport.2..0c Male. | mee tee, cane 463, 396 126,937 — 
Jewellery, watches, OTNAMENGS CLC nae ery eee eaten 5,793,140 6,353,314 6, 864, 180 
Matches and Wehiters, .....060.64..0 Moen bee 1,157,962 1, 261,797 1,181,009 
Television sets, radios, tubes and phonographs.............. 19,933,817 22,009,701 23,521,713 
loll preparations... 2, RLOCE «n+... Sst eee - 10,142, 400 11, 125, 893 12,790,734 
WYN coe S ic o's vate ce eC uinn ROC oe ee a 3,727,029 3,814, 127 4,092,094 
Sundry commodities: 1.0. 1.0lsa.. ua auis eke ee 1,236,911 1,301,810 1,426, 553 
Interest. and penalties f..o.\.4s.0.dc00k. ac) 491,123 814, 291 1,208, 554 
Less refunds and drawbacks.....00000000/ 2002 27700000000 —376, 416 —331, 330 —346, 938 
POUR saa. toons ince ee ee 1, 066,348, 544 1,219,470, 241 1,473, 692,018 
1 Excludes tax credited to the old age security fund. ? Net after deduction of refunds and drawbacks. 


Excise Duties 


Gross excise duties collected are given in the following statement for the years ended 
Mar. 31, 1963 and 1964. The totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 9 


Item 1968 1964 
$ $ 
BRET ono ly OeWan «tas eee a cele 122,020, 603 129, 399, 249 
Boeronmalé liquor... se eeen Me, lle oa 98,097,105 102,914,379 
Tobacco and cigarettes......6..00..06se00e0s00s.0,....., 165, 875, 416 164, 804, 918 
Cla oic8 oat ss cde enik een 0 nn 731,736 836,018 
TANCES os trig deen. cE RS ee 33,581 35,770 
OASIS ics ROR «en ee ae 386, 758, 441 397,990,334 


Section 4.—Federal-Provincial Conditional Grants 
and Shared-Cost Programs* 


During the past decade there has been a rapid increase in federal expenditures on 
joint federal-provincial programs. These programs take three forms: (1) the Federal 
Government contributes financial assistance to a program administered by a province; 
(2) the federal and provincial governments each assume the sole responsibility for the 
construction, administration and financing of separate aspects of a joint project; or (3) the 


province contributes financially to a joint program administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


*Prepared (August 1965) in the Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of F inance, Ottawa. 
Additional Readings:— 

Donald V. Smiley, Conditional Grants and Canadian Federalism (Canadian Tax Papers No. 32), Toronto, Canadian 

Tax ¥F oundation, February 1963. Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of Finance, Federal- 

Provincial Conditional Grant and Shared-Cost Programmes, 1962, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, October 1963, $3 


a ae 12-2563). Appendix to House of Commons Debates of Sept. 10, 1964. Statutes of Canada, 
-65, c. 54. 
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conditions always specifying the field, service or project to which the money must be applied. 
In addition, the province may be required to make a financial contribution to the program, 
to provide certain facilities, and to maintain the program at certain specified standards. 
The various programs in the welfare field are good examples of conditional grant programs. 
Under the old age assistance program, the Federal Government undertakes to share with 
& province the cost of assistance to persons who have attained the age of 65 years to the 
extent of 50 p.c. of a monthly assistance allowance of $75; the recipient, besides being 
above a certain age, must have been a resident of Canada for 10 years and his income, 
including the assistance, must not be in excess of $1,260 a year if unmarried, $2,220 if 
married, and $2,580 if married to a blind spouse. The provinces are entrusted with the 
administration of the program and are required to bear the administrative costs as well as 
one half of the monthly allowance. 


Although the old age assistance program, with its specification of the standards for 
eligibility, the level of the allowance and the federal share of the joint costs, is characteristic 
of conditional grant programs, there are some in which the conditions are nominal. For 
example, under the employment assistance program the Federal Government undertakes 
to share one half of the cost of relief paid to social assistance recipients, the scale and 
conditions of the assistance to be determined by the provinces. In general, it may be said 
that the old age assistance program conforms to the traditional pattern of conditional 
grants, whereas the unemployment assistance program marks a newer approach in which 
flexibility and adaptability to local circumstances has been allowed to modify insistence on 
a national uniform standard. 


The federal payments to the provinces under the conditional grant programs increased 
from $75,000,000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, to an estimated $935,000,000 in 
1964-65. The increase was attributable largely to the introduction of the unemployment 
assistance program in 1955 and the hospital insurance and diagnostic services program in 
1958, to the increase in the level of old age assistance, disabled persons’ and blind persons’ 
allowances, and to the enlargement and reorientation of the vocational and technical 
training program (see Index). In 1964-65, federal contributions to the programs under 
the unemployment assistance and the hospital insurance and diagnostic services programs 
were estimated at $107,000,000 and $433,000,000, respectively. 


Joint programs in the second category—those in which the federal and provincial 
governments accept sole responsibility for portions of a total project—are not numerous and 
are generally of a public works type. The irrigation projects carried out jointly by the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the Province of Alberta on the St. Mary’s 
and Bow Rivers in southern Alberta are of this nature, as are the bridges recently built or 
under construction between Cross Point in Quebec and Campbellton in New Brunswick, 
or between Ottawa in Ontario and Hull in Quebec. In the St. Mary’s irrigation project, 
the Federal Government has undertaken the responsibility for the construction of all main 
reservoirs, large dams and connecting works, and Alberta has assumed responsibility for 
the construction of the distribution system and the development and colonization of the 
new irrigable areas. (See also p. 447.) 

Joint programs in the third category are also few in number and the sums of money 
involved are seldom large. The Fraser River Board and the South Saskatchewan River 
Dam are two examples. The Fraser River Board was established by Canada and British 
Columbia in 1955 to investigate flood control and hydro-electric power generation on the 
Fraser River. Canada undertook to pay the costs of the Board in the first instance with 
British Columbia subsequently reimbursing Canada for half of the expenditures of the 
Board. In the case of the South Saskatchewan River project, Saskatchewan is to reimburse 
Canada for 25 p.c. (up to a maximum of $25,000,000) of the federal expenditure on the dam 
and reservoir. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1964, British Columbia’s share of the joint 
expenditures on the Fraser River Board amounted to $64,335, and Saskatchewan’s share 
of the expenditures on the South Saskatchewan River project was $3,578,383. 
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The increasing number and extent of conditional grant and shared-cost programs has 
occasioned some provincial criticisms and misgivings. It has been argued that the 
preponderant occupancy of the direct tax field in the postwar years by the Federal Govern- 
ment encouraged the growth of such programs as the provinces were denied the revenues 
that would have enabled them to provide equivalent programs themselves. At the 1964 
Federal-Provincial Conference, the Province of Quebec proposed that a province be given 
the option to assume full administrative and financial responsibility for certain joint 
programs on the Federal Government making available to that province the necessary 
additional tax room. The ‘‘contracting-out” proposal was referred to a federal-provincial 
committee of officials for consideration. As a consequence of their consideration, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, in a letter to the provincial Premiers dated Aug. 15, 1964, proposed a 
temporary measure permitting a province to contract out of certain programs for an 
interim period pending the development of more permanent arrangements. Parliament 
approved the necessary legislation—the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) 
Act—in April 1965. Under the Act the Government of Canada is authorized to enter into 
agreements with any province that wishes to contract out of certain conditional grant 
programs. The nature and number of programs are itemized in the schedules to the Act. 


Schedule I lists the major conditional grant programs of a continuing nature which a 
province may contract out of, and Schedule II lists smaller and more transient programs. 
The Schedule I programs are: (1) hospital insurance; (2) old age assistance, blind persons’ 
allowances, disabled persons’ allowances, and the welfare portion of unemployment assist- 
ance; (3) the technical and vocational training programs for youths who are not yet members 
of the labour force; and (4) the health grant program, except those elements that involve 
research and demonstration. The Schedule II programs are: (1) agricultural lime 
assistance; (2) the forestry programs; (3) hospital construction grants; (4) campgrounds 
and picnic areas; and (5) the roads to resources program. 


If a province wishes to contract out of a Schedule I program, it must enter into a 
supplemental agreement in which it undertakes to assume full responsibility for the 
administration and financing of the program. The Federal Government undertakes to 
ensure that the province receives revenue equivalent to the fiscal burden it assumes. 
The Federal Government undertakes to (a) abate by a specified percentage the federal 
individual income tax on the income of residents of the province; (b) pay an associated 
equalization; and (c) make an operating cost adjustment. The operating cost adjustment 
payment or recovery is to ensure that a province does not suffer or benefit financially 
through assuming the financing of the federal share of the former joint program. 
Because of their smaller size and lack of continuity, the compensation associated with 
contracting-out of a Schedule II program does not provide for federal tax abatement or 
associated equalization payments. The compensation for these programs will be paid 
directly to the province by the federal Minister of Finance. 


The freedom of a province to vary the nature and condition of a program which it has 
contracted out of differs between the Schedule I and Schedule II programs. Under the 
Act, asupplemental agreement with respect to a Schedule I program can vary the conditions 
of the original agreement only as to the manner in which Canada will contribute to the 
program and the manner in which accounts are submitted. A supplemental agreement for 
a Schedule II program may require the program to be continued as in the original authority 
or it may allow a province to substitute a provincial program whose objectives are 
substantially similar. 


The Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act is designed to provide for 
an interim period during which a province may assume greater administrative and finan- 
cial responsibility for the enumerated programs and during which time more permanent 
arrangements governing joint programs may be devised. The length of the interim period 
is set out in the Act for each program and varies from Mar. 31, 1967 to Dec. 31, 1970. The 
tax abatement associated with Schedule I programs is also set out in the Act and varies 
from 1 p.c. for the health grants program to 14 p.c. for hospital insurance. 
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PROVINCIAL PUBLIC FINANCE 1001 


Section 5.—Provincial Public Finance 


Provincial government accounting and reporting practices vary considerably so that 
certain adjustments to the Public Accounts figures are required in order to produce compar- 
able statistics. For example, transactions relating to a specific function are sometimes 
excluded from ordinary account; therefore special or administrative funds of this nature 
have been added to provincial ordinary account in the tables of this Section. The fiscal 
years of all provinces end on Mar. 31. 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 23 shows net revenue and expenditure of provin- 
cial governments for the years ended Mar. 31, 1959-63, and Tables 24 and 25 give details 
of such revenue and expenditure for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1963. ‘‘Net general 
revenue” and ‘net general expenditure’ are arrived at by first analysing the combined 
revenues and expenditures of capital account, current or ordinary account and those work- 
ing capital funds and special funds for which separate accounts are kept. Then the follow- 
ing types of revenue are deducted from revenue and offset against related expenditure: 
interest, premium, discount and exchange; institutional revenue; and grants-in-aid and 
shared-cost contributions from other governments. Table 26 gives details of the amounts 
paid to other governments by provincial governments, according to nature of payment. 


23.—Net Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1959-63 


Province or Territory 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


Net GENERAL REVENUE 


$7000 $’000 $'000 $'000 $’000 

Newrouncdland eet ear th hehe etre arn 62,381 60, 266 64, 461 68, 859 76,131 
BRrince Bodwirdilslan gays. s dels rctechreteieste> 12,568 13,819 16,093 17,877 19,200 
NOMA ESCObINt Este tt cents sh ata chrom che ciblan st 75,752 90, 532 92, 225 102, 259 113,788 
Wet Brunswicks... Sacnctubee ts cose hes 71,007 77,343 86, 628 84, 255 90,121 
GuaDGC Hee pero oes aaeleoe entre tte emer enemrertete rote 556,723 605, 035 640,711 758,110 864,589 
Gn trios. 33.05 Saree k ees Fe Reese. ctm 647,067 778, 450 833, 128 927,113 1,095,310 
IMaiitoDis. cee .ce ic cttre cathe k Mele ais ti eeteis Mite speak 76,573 99,814 104, 145 118,020 130,615 
DASE CHOWAN Pains Aes Seis boo aate ae tee erate oBTS p 141, 409 145, 658 148,920 156,651 201,283 
AD Srta eras cc eie je eieouenk oman nanmtewras eeateerelasiwiars 236,370 278, 882 245, 483 272,978 293,917 
rips AcOlnma Dian weeny hie on aac pec oh stays 295, 722 313, 758 320, 288 346, 420 363, 927 
Mukon Perritory 2) Sete: 5 cates So cpsee thle se ogee.» 1,885 2,082 2,308 2,357 3,423 
North wes “ervitoriesics...t ste. bs sas cies at Nexis 1,412 1,597 1,744 1,861 3,510 

Canada ee enone 2,178,869 | 2,467,236 | 2,556,134 | 2,856,760 3,255,814 


Net GENERAL EXPENDITURE! 


$000 $'000 $'000 $’000 $'000 

Nowioundland. <0 03 3% Sew cee sree ote oe Oho Pores sees’ 61,530 64, 863 74,713 83,559 100, 868 
Prinee Bdward Island’®, «od: . 2) ase ate esas 14,388 20,049 15,386 19, 351 22,545 
Nowa SQOtig bos cia tie, cco me: oa ete A oie ver to Rs ae 86,336 91,804 111, 689 107,559 113.180 
New Brimsvwitk «6 ccc as co tether es te ate ont ave 70,928 79,630 94, 848 94,719 100,954 
Quebec BiiS5 Fo si0 wine isiare nee ote Aa oe one gaan aoe os eee 533,026 600, 942 749, 296 847,612 951,953 
On GAriOg yes iete.o:e ais ar oo me aiatsiiglccelas amet cake oye 741,936 898, 230 937,308 1, 036.709 1,172,444 
Manitoba. . ce dos scts sce diets 0 tin tet a sis eee a ae 97,821 127,695 137,055 137, 237 146,479 
Baskntche WAN. .<.iicn. ables + cfaeie.crsremoept OS aan 6 5 ahha « 137,513 142,248 150,027 158,744 178,992 
AL ber tals.. 28 See's cin, cae oi oso. 0 Aid teueree ee cae te nu 215,030 234,657 266,314 279,128 282, 263 
Brifish Coltumbiak. 22: ae << sede te Ae hate hee oes): 266,584 283,143 331,476 338, 567 356, 867 
Vinkcon Tertitory 3. 5.20 2 « sat Bare nace tia e< day 2,148 2,297 2,610 2,925 4,934 
Northwest TéPritories: 27 «05 o'er ain op ie tee «vans 1,934 1,354 2,033 2,167 3,951 

Canada: 3 3. . «cece te se om vs diet 2,229,174 | 2,546,932 | 2,872,775 | 3,108,277 3,435,430 


1 Excludes debi retirement. 
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Debt of Provincial Governments.—Table 27 shows total bonded debt, by province, 
as at Mar. 31, 1962-64. Table 28 shows that the majority of bond issues are payable in 
Canada. Table 29 provides details of total direct and indirect debt of provincial govern- 
ments as at Mar. 31, 1964. 


27.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
as at Mar. 31, 1962-64 


Average | Average Average | Average 
Province and Year Bonde Interest | Term of || Province and Year Bonde Interest | Term of 
e Rate Issue S Rate Issue 
$000 p.c. yrs. $7000 p.c. yrs. 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
pI cee ger ehe ne Sora 86,500 4.97 19.5 1963: eee cece. 1,871,610 4,20 215 
LOGS Saw Ee tgeniccs 139,378 5.38 19.2 19642 Ws: odes 1,937,320 4.29 21.6 
LOG4 aeekteeare te 154,364 5.41 20.0 
Manitoba— 
Prince Edward 1962. Pike des foe 305, 302 4.18 15:7 
Island— IRE NR ates Sees ane 294,328 4.34 16.4 
1 OGY etree Ieee oe 29,960 4.59 14.5 1964-90 4 eee 301,610 4.36 15.9 
TQS cree vai : 31,110 4.75 1555 
1964.5 & 2th 5 ee 31,604 5.02 16.7 Saskatchewan— 
1962 487 , 734 4.51 18.3 
Nova Scotia— 530,815 4.63 18.7 
1062 es A chen 330, 870 4.06 17.5 559, 120 4.69 19.0 
1OGS Bevec crews ce < osese 341,470 4,22 18.3 
TOGA SR Sythe: ats oie 344,171 4.36 18.6 
14,528 2.80 17.6 
New Brunswick— 12,915 2.82 18.1 
NGG 2. ce acto cic 250,138 4,15 18.4 10, 983 2.83 18.8 
POG3 Laas ees cee 262,590 4.26 18.8 
LOGE Ss. oc Site caceciares 262,980 4,38 19.4 
74,916 3.41 24.1 
Quebec— 74, 207 3.42 24.1 
TOG 2S Bye achat 635,975 4,27 18.4 74,007 3.42 24.2 
LOGS PRR cattecae:<c 781,975 4.52 18.5 
LOGS Ark Af Seis 974,957 4.74 17.2 
4,036,301 4.21 17.9 
Ontario— 4,340,398 4.35 19.8 
5 (ep Ras Ba errr a 1,820,378 4,14 18.3 4,651,116 4.47 19.6 


28.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by Place 
of Payment, as at Mar. 31, 1962-64 


Payable in— 1962 1963 1964 
$000 $7000 $7000 
Clara clen es te Ses sch ccs Mees ces cto See eye tence) Sec aronaln sty ey PER cue Hose) 3,060,981 3,316, 134 3,672, 442 
Berita ds aioe ete co eect srovsitke) als, A@hveicee edars a: MS cho a, SRY otby Antares ams. aah =) oO 2,312 —_ _ 
Britaintand (Gana das. geste ec ccgctthe aides tei ofal-ocleke susyaneratarohel ass atey Se. © saan ae 2,974 2,974 — 
Tnited States. . teen sc Stud cdercies octets Metiarecrsag Anes telat erat os at Eee 836, 959 894,212 884,910 
UnitedtStates and @anada sean sncslee ccd ole te ome dere oo yy i ts ete 67,710 66,076 52,148 
Britain, United States and Canada........-.-....ecece cess cere ees 56, 262 51, 899 32,513 
Sryitzerland .2. «fe aoieia de ae eevae Mee «oe dele aeete p Miatemme eager oS ats ey eel ke 9,103 9,103 9,108 
U1) Clg A OP ic Ree I A, AA 6 8 Roche ame e br Oh ec 4,036,301 4,340,398 4,651,116 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the provinces. 
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1008 PUBLIC FINANCE 


Section 6.—Municipal Public Finance 


Municipal Taxation.—Table 30 shows, for the year 1962, local taxes levied by 
municipalities and by some school authorities and total taxes outstanding at the end of the 
year. Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for services 
between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, these figures should 
not be used as a basis for interprovincial comparisons of the relative burden of municipal 
taxation. 


30.—Municipal Taxation, by Province, 1962 


New- Prince 


Item fond Baers pot ee Quebec | Ontario 
PaxatiOn«dOVONDUCs cc ccm essere eee wees $7000 5,070 3,058 43,134 33,671 | 395,229 690, 806 
Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 
EL YOUHL Oe atei Pets sia (a:ereiclsreseieie eleieofees.ove/# tatters Oe /- $000 4, 802 2,830 40, 837 32,523 | 387,151 686,306 
Percentage of taxation revenue........... p.c. 94.71 92.55 94.67 96.59 97.96 99.35 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears...... $000 1,970 965 15,048 11, 659 71,347 75, 895 
Percentage of taxation revenue........... p.c. 38.86 31.55 34.89 34.63 18.05 10.99 


Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Yukon | N.W.T. 


chewan Columbia 


SL ASALLON TCVENUC. « .\<.<.0/50/afdto b olene ao teleiete ee cle $'000 83,139 89,528 | 135,461 | 146,582 226 400 
Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 
ET ORGIGR ore ce alec tare iucfate aol ocosietayen “Iedeepayoce's ze $7000 79,421 88,051 | 132,648 | 146,000 190 399 
Percentage of taxation revenue........... p.c. 95.53 98.35 97.92 99.60 84.07 99.75 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears...... $'000 14, 861 20,351 24, 228 8, 422 108 97 
Percentage of taxation revenue........... p.c. 17.87 22.73 17.88 5.70 47.79 24.25 


Municipal Revenue, Expenditure and Debt.—Tables 31, 32 and 33 show com- 
parative totals and details of gross ordinary revenue and expenditure of municipal 
governments, by province, and Table 34 sets out the direct and indirect debt of local 
governments for the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1962. 


31.—Gross Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure of Municipal Governments, 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1962 


Gross Gross Gross 
Province Ordinary Province or Territory Ordinary | Ordinary 
Revenue! Revenue! |Expenditure? 
$'000 $7000 $000 
Newfoundland................. 7,886 Saskatchewan...%.c..0<<0s.<o 120,378 119,797 
Prince Edward Island......... 3, 862 Alberta’ 3.5.98 %.S onnere ee 195,697 195,784 
INO Va Sota. 4: o.osa gre denote 56, 183 British Columbia............ 219,086 216, 406 
New Brunswick............... 48,911 Yukon TPerritory:.&. «cs ocee. oe 530 475 
Quebeais Gk iis cs wes cee 463,210 Northwest Territories........ 687 688 
ar ed ee amen - 919,946 ——_|—__——_— 
Manitoba..............-..+++. 105,484 | = 104,248} Camada...............0.06- 2,141,860 | 2,131,617 


1 Includes surplus from previous years (see Table 32). 2Includes deficit from previous years (see Table 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—TRENDS IN ECONOMIC 
AGGREGATES* 


CONSPECTUS 
PaGE : Paar 

Srecrion 1. NaATionat ACCOUNTS........--- 1012 Section 5. THz Economic Covuncit oF 
Sxecrion 2. InpusTRY PropucTion TRENDS.. 1022 CAN RDAITS clot Gilets os d's 1th omereivin MWe 60h 9 1043 
Section 3. CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTER- 

NATION ATI AY MEIN DS stereici tone ferlersrceenete-cieneyatone 1031 
Section 4. Canapa’s INTERNATIONAL IN- Section 6. THe ATLANTIC DEVELOPMENT 

VESTMENT POSITION.........e-cccccceeee 1037 BOARD Me. Saat s Bec boozer eis, oes 1052 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


In this Chapter various statistical statements and studies are presented in which broad 
areas of Canadian economic activity are covered in a comprehensive but summary form. 
These integrated aggregative economic accounts provide an interrelated framework for 
economic analysis and the observation of changes in the functioning of the Canadian 
economy and its structure and in economic and financial relationships with other countries. 


Section 1.—National Accounts 


The national accounts constitute a set of accounting summaries for the nation as a 
whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between different 
sections of the economy. By combining and summarizing these operations into their 
various classes, information may be obtained on the functioning of the economy which is 
of particular interest to governments concerned with problems of full employment, taxation 
and prices, and to business men concerned with programs of investment and marketing. 


This measurement of the nation’s output is in terms of established market prices; 
hence it is necessary to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production may change 
because of price variations as well as through increase or decrease in volume of output. 


Data are available showing volume changes in gross national expenditure in addition 
to the value figures. Gross national expenditure is shown in Table 4 in constant dollars 
(i.e., in terms of 1949 prices). Because the gross national expenditure equals the gross 
national product, these data also reflect volume changes in the production of goods and 
services as measured by the gross national product. In the other tables in which the data 
are expressed in current dollars, year-to-year changes must be considered in relation to 
price changes over the period. 


The tables on pp. 1018-1022 cover the more important aspects of the national income 
analysis in annual terms. Definitions are as follows:— 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings 
of Canadian factors of production (i.e., land, labour, capital) from productive activity. 
It includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and net income of farm and non- 
farm unincorporated business. 


* Sections 1-4 were prepared in the National Accounts and Balance of Payments Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, and Sections 5 and 6 by the authorities concerned. 
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Gross National Product.—Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in 
production, measures the market value of all final goods and services produced in the 
current period by Canadian factors of production. It is equal to national income plus net 
indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income whether 
or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes transfer payments 
from government (such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war 
service gratuities) in addition to wages and salaries, net income of unincorporated business, 
interest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It does not include undistributed 
profits of corporations and other elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure-—Gross national expenditure measures the same 
aggregate as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods and services 
at market prices, by tracing the disposition of production through final sales to persons, 
to governments, to business on capital account (including changes in inventories) and to 
non-residents (exports). Imports of goods and services, including net payments of interest 
and dividends to non-residents, are deducted since the purpose is to measure only Canadian 
production. 


Economic Activity in 1964 
Gross national expenditure reached $47,003,000,000 in 1964, compared with 
$43,180,000,000 in 1963. This gain of 9 p.c. was the largest annual advance since 1956. 
Since prices were almost 2} p.c. higher, the increase in terms of constant dollars was 
3p.c. Western grain crops, although large, were considerably smaller than the exceptional 
harvest of 1963, with the result that the rate of increase in non-farm output exceeded that 
in output as a whole. 


The pace of expansion was uneven throughout the year. An upsurge in the first 
quarter was associated with special circumstances—the Government’s winter house-building 
incentive program, forward buying of certain capital goods in anticipation of the progressive 
imposition of the sales tax, and huge sales of wheat following the contract entered into 
with the Soviet Union in the latter part of 1963. With these special factors absent or not 
present in the same degree, the pace of expansion was more moderate during the remainder 
of the year. 


The expansion in 1964 was broadly based, all components of final demand contributing 
to the gain. In addition, business stock accumulation was substantially higher than in 
1963 but, with outlays for business capital goods up 18 p.c., the strongest forward impetus 
came from the investment sector; expenditures for plant and equipment made a major 
gain, reflecting larger programs in a wide range of industries, and housing reached new 
records. Consumer markets were buoyant; spending rose almost 74 p.c., one of the largest 
gains in recent years. The demand for durables was unusually strong, although the rate of 
increase in car sales was not as high as in the two previous years. 


The international climate favoured the expansion of trade despite a slowing down in 
the rate of growth in some overseas countries during the course of the year. In addition 
to a major increase in the already high level of wheat shipments, there were substantial 
gains in exports of many export products and exports of goods and services were up 15 p.c. 
The high and rising level of economic activity in Canada, particularly in the investment 
sector, contributed to a 13-p.c. rise in imports of goods and services. The further narrowing 
of the deficit on current international transactions due to the increased surplus on 
merchandise trade was one of the notable developments of the year. 


Government purchases of goods and services were appreciably higher than in 1963, 
paced by an increase of over 9 p.c. at the provincial-municipal level. Federal purchases 
of goods and services, which amount to a little over half those of other levels of government, 
were 32 p.c. higher. Other government expenditures which, although not directly a part 
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of the gross national product, contribute indirectly to final demand by supporting expen- 
diture by other sectors, rose by 8 p.c. Government revenues advanced more sharply than 
expenditures and the government sector as a whole came into virtual balance, the federal 
deficit shifting to a surplus for the first time since 1957 and the provincial-municipal deficit 
remaining unchanged. 


The salient developments on the income side were a nearly 9-p.c. rise in labour income, 
the largest since 1956, and an increase in corporation profits of nearly 15 p.c. Farm income 
reflected the drop in crop production from the exceptionally high level of the previous year. 


The changes in expenditure and income described above were associated with an 
expansion in employment of 3.6 p.c. in 1964 and a drop in the average rate of unemployment 
from 5.5 p.c. to 4.7 p.c. of the labour force; the growth in non-agricultural employment 
was 4.3 p.c. By the end of the year, the rate of unemployment had fallen to 4.0 p.c. from 
4.9 p.c. a year earlier. 


With over-all prices increasing by nearly 2} p.c., approximately three fourths of the 
9-p.c. increase in the gross national product from 1963 to 1964 represented a gain in real 
terms. Prices increased slightly more in 1964 than in 1963; prices of consumer goods and 
services advanced by 14 p.c. in both years and prices of investment goods, affected by the 
progressive implementation of the federal sales tax on production machinery and building 
materials, increased by about 34 p.c. compared with just over 23 p.c. in 1963. The 
price component of exports of goods and services advanced by a little over 2 p.c. in 1964 
and prices of imported goods and services by less than 2 p.c. Within the consumer goods and 
services sector, prices of durable goods declined 1 p.c. as a result of a decrease of about 
23 p.c. in the prices of new cars; non-durable goods prices advanced by almost 2 p.c., 
with clothing and food prices increasing by 3 p.c. and 1} p.c., respectively; prices of 
the service component rose about 2 p.c., with rather widespread advances in all the main 
components other than rents, which advanced only slightly. 


Components of Demand.—Personal expenditure in 1964 was almost 73 p.c. higher 
than in 1963, showing one of the largest gains in recent years. Since prices were higher by 
1} p.c. on consumer purchases, the real growth was 6 p.c. 


All components shared in the strong demand for durables, particularly furniture, 
appliances and radios and home furnishings which reflected, in part, the activity in housing. 
The 113 p.c. increase in the net purchases of new and used cars was below the 14 p.c. 
recorded during the previous two years, possibly because of the interruption in supplies 
caused by work stoppages. Purchases of new cars contributed more than half of the growth 
in durables and it is noteworthy that purchases of cars of overseas manufacture increased 
sharply, reversing the trend evident for the previous few years. Purchases of non-durable 
goods increased more than 6 p.c. over 1963; increases in food and clothing provided the 
main impetus and moderate increases were registered in sales of alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco. Purchases of fuel and gas declined fractionally. 


The growth of almost 8 p.c. in expenditure on services accounted for roughly 40 p.c. 
of the increase in total consumer spending. Increases of about 8 p.c. were registered in 
personal services and personal care and of 7 p.c. in recreation. Shelter expenses were up 
almost 6 p.c. compared with an 8-p.c. increase in the previous year. Part of the growing 
demand for services was attributable to higher outlays in 1964 by Canadians travelling 
abroad. 


Spending on business fixed capital in 1964 totalled $8,968,000,000, up 18 p.c. from 
1963; based on 1957 prices, the compound rete of growth was some 13 p.c., the highest 
since 1956. The upsurge, spread throughout the year, resulted in an annual rate 43 p.c. 
above the yearly average. Residential capital formation, at $2,021,000,000, was more 
than 18 p.c. higher than in 1963. The 165,700 building starts surpassed the previous 
record of 164,600 made in 1958; completions numbered about 151,000 units, 18 p.c. more 
than in 1963; and dwellings under construction at the end of the year numbered 107,700 
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compared with 96,600 at the end of 1963. About nine tenths of the expansion in housing 
starts was in multiple dwellings, mostly in urban areas. Changes in housing activity 
may be attributed to the availability of mortgage money, to winter house-building incentive 
programs, to demographic factors and perhaps to the increased attractiveness of apartment 
accommodation. Non-residential building and engineering capital formation also advanced 
by about 18 p.c. to $3,343,000,000. About half of the gains were in utility projects, 
notably in the electric power, urban transit and railway industries, and large expansions 
occurred in manufacturing by the paper, transportation equipment and primary metal 
industries; in mining by petroleum and oil wells and by iron mines; and in the financial 
industries by real estate companies. The industrial composition of 1964 private construc- 
tion differed from that of 1963 in that there was a significantly smaller relative share for 
trade and commercial services. 


Producers’ durable equipment spending moved 18 p.c. higher than in 1963 to reach 
$3,604,000,000. About two thirds of the gain was in manufacturing, particularly in the 
paper, primary metal, textile and transportation equipment industries, and other major 
gains were in agriculture and the railway industry. The industrial composition of 1964 
machinery and equipment outlays differed from 1963 in that there was a significantly 
larger relative share for manufacturing and reduced shares for utilities and agriculture. 


Non-farm stock accumulation amounted to $510,000,000 in 1964 compared with 
$200,000,000 in 1963. Although this was by far the largest annual increase during the 
economic expansion, the inventory held by business did not appear high in relation to 
output. Four fifths of the increase occurred in manufacturing and retail inventories; 
wholesale stocks increased also, but at a much lower rate. Most of the accumulation of 
inventories in manufacturing took place in durables, particularly in transportation equip- 
ment, metal fabricating and electrical goods industries. Among non-durables, much of 
the important change was in the newsprint industry, which shifted from depletion in 1963 
to accumulation in 1964. For manufacturing as a whole, the stock-to-shipments ratio at 
the end of the year was the same as that of a year earlier. All the increase in wholesale 
stocks was accounted for by the durable lines; the movements in non-durable trades were 
mixed and offsetting. The stock-to-sales ratio for all wholesale industry at the end of 
1964 was lower than a year earlier. In retail trades, compared with 1963, durables were 
built up at a much reduced rate and non-durables at a much higher rate. The development 
in durables was largely the result of a curtailment in supply to new car dealers in the latter 
part of the year when strikes occurred in the automobile manufacturing industry. At the 
end of the year, the stock-to-sales ratio for all retail trade was higher than a year earlier. 


The deficit in Canada’s external account (on a national accounts basis) fell from 
$524,000,000 to $428,000,000 in 1964, the smallest deficit recorded since 1954. The change 
of $96,000,000 resulted from an increase in the surplus in merchandise trade of $197,000,000, 
partly offset by a rise of $101,000,000 in the deficit on non-merchandise trade; about three 
quarters of the latter may be attributed to a turnabout from a surplus to a deficit in the 
travel account. Higher deficits in the interest and dividends account (at record levels 
for both receipts and payments) and the miscellaneous account (government expenditure, 
business and other services), and a drop in gold production available for export offset an 
improvement in the freight and shipping account. Massive shipments of wheat to the 
Soviet Union and other communist countries were a special factor in the 16-p.c. rise in 
merchandise exports; other gains were made in zinc, nickel, copper, iron ore and con- 
centrates, newsprint, wood pulp, aircraft (after allowance for progress payments and 
deliveries), cars and trucks, motor vehicle parts, fish, barley, petroleum, farm and non-farm 
machinery, lumber and natural gas. Merchandise imports rose about 144 p.c.; the 
increases were widespread among commodities but were particularly notable for non-farm 
machinery, automobile parts, electrical apparatus, tractors, engines and cars and trucks, 
farm equipment and steel plate, sheet and strip. 
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Total revenues of all governments combined (excluding inter-governmental transfers) 
increased by over 123 p.c. over 1963 to $14,595,000,000. Total expenditures increased 
less sharply, by 7} p.c., resulting in a significant narrowing of the combined deficit (on 
a national accounts basis) from $632,000,000 in 1963 to $20,000,000 in 1964. The improve- 
ment in the deficit position came at the federal level where an increase in revenues more 
than double that of expenditures changed a deficit of $292,000,000 in 1963 to a surplus 
of $328,000,000 in 1964, the first annual surplus recorded since 1957. At the provincial- 
municipal level, the deficit changed little as revenues and expenditures increased by 
similar amounts. 


The expansion of activity in the economy in 1964 was reflected in the advances of all 
components of total government revenues. Indirect tax revenue rose by 13 p.c. with the 
federal and the provincial-municipal governments sharing almost equally in the absolute 
increase. Most of the gain at the federal level was in excise taxes, resulting in part from 
increases in the sales tax rate on production machinery and building materials; provincial 
revenues from gasoline and sales taxes rose by almost 20 p.c., an increase associated with 
a higher volume of sales and some upward revision in tax rates; increased property taxes 
accounted for most of the rise at the municipal level but it was tempered somewhat by 
reduced returns from retail sales taxes attributable to the withdrawal in April 1964 of 
Quebec municipalities from the sales tax field in favour of the province. 


Total corporate and personal direct taxes amounted to $5,396,000,000, an increase 
of 14 p.c. over 1963. - Reflecting improvement in employment and rising incomes, total 
revenue from federal and provincial personal income taxes was up 17 p.c. Accentuating 
the rise in federal personal income tax revenues was an increase from 3 p.c. to 4 p.c. (to a 
maximum of $120 per taxpayer) in the levy on personal income on behalf of the Old Age 
Security Fund. There was an increase from 17 p.c. to 18 p.c., effective Jan. 1, 1964, in 
the abatement of the income tax in favour of the provinces under the terms of the federal- 
provincial fiscal arrangements. 


Investment income accruing to government rose by almost 10} p.c., the largest 
increase occurring in trading profits of government enterprises. At the federal level, 
investment income increased by 9 p.c. Larger trading profits of power commissions and 
utilities accounted for more than half of the increase at the provincial-municipal level. 


Total expenditures of all levels of government (excluding transfers between different 
levels of government) advanced by 7} p.c. or by $1,022,000,000 from 1963 to 1964, more 
than two thirds of the gain occurring at the provincial-municipal level. Provincial- 
municipal expenditures on goods and services rose by over 9 p.c. and federal outlays on 
goods and services by only 3} p.c.; the latter was accounted for by an increase of 
$127,000,000 in non-defence outlays and a decline of $24,000,000 in defence goods and 
services. 


Income Flows.—Labour income for 1964, estimated at $23,416,000,000 and up 
nearly 9 p.c. over 1963, recorded the largest year-to-year gain since 1956. Wages and 
salaries in the goods-producing and in the service-producing industries rose at approximately 
the same rate—9 p.c. In the former group, although construction showed the largest 
increase of about 114 p.c., substantial gains of almost 9 p.c. were made in manufacturing 
industries. In the service-producing industries, finance and service recorded a gain of 
over 11 p.c. and trade advanced close to 9 p.c. Wages and salaries in government non- 
military employment and in the transportation, communication and other utilities industries 
rose by 6 p.c. These gains in labour income were associated with a rise in the number of 
employed paid workers of nearly 43 p.c. 
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Corporation profits (before taxes and before dividends paid to non-residents) reached 
a record level in 1964 of $4,580,000,000, an amount 143 p.c. above 1963. Most industries 
showed substantial increases—transportation was up almost 40 p.c.; mining, quarrying and 
oil wells rose over 30 p.c.; primary metal industries, metal fabricators, and machinery 
each increased about 20 p.c.; and wholesale trade, finance and service each rose about 
15 p.c. Profits in the transportation equipment industry fell sharply in the latter part 
of the year when strikes interrupted the production of automobiles ; On an annual basis 
profits were down 10 p.c. Profits in the textile industry and in public utilities also declined. 


Rent, interest and miscellaneous investment income rose by 6 p.c. to reach $3,277,000,000 
in 1964, mainly because of the rise in trading profits of government business enterprises 
and increased receipts from withholding taxes. Net income of non-farm unincorporated 
business increased to $2,587,000,000, about 5 p.c. above 1963. The largest gain, over 
13 p.c., was in the construction industry which contributed more than one third of the 
total increase. Marked advances were also registered in service and finance industries. 


Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production in 1964 was $1,472,000,000, 
close to 15 p.c. lower than the record attained in 1963 but nearly 18 p.c. higher than the 
1954-63 average; the value of the grain crop, estimated at $1,133,000,000 was $248,000,000 
less than in 1963. Farm cash income, the largest component of farm net income, reached 
an all-time high of $3,456,000,000, 84 p.c. above 1963. Major items contributing to the 
increase were wheat, flax, dairy products and potatoes but offsetting the increase was a 
decline in farm grain inventories. Gross income declined 3 p.c. 


Farm operating expenses also reached a record high in 1964, although the increase 
of 4 p.c. over 1963 was somewhat lower than the previous ten-year average. Contributing 
to the increase in farm operating expenses were higher payments for fertilizers, interest on 
debts, operation of farm machinery including repair, livestock feed and farm labour. 


Economic Activity in the First Half of 1965 

Economic activity continued to expand in 1965. In the first half of the year, gross 
national product was at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $50,494,000,000, about 73 p.c. 
higher than in 1964; with prices higher, the gain in real terms was about 53 p.c. Part 
of the advance reflected the forecast of an exceptionally large crop in the Prairie Provinces, 
which added significantly to the nation’s production despite some deterioration in quality 
caused by poor weather in the harvest season. 


Turning to the components of demand, the sharpest advance in the first half of 1965 
relative to the year 1964 was in gross fixed capital formation which was up more than 13 p.e. 
At the same time, government expenditure on goods and services was higher by more than 
7 p.c. and consumer spending by 5 p.c. The expansionary stimulus of the increase in final 
domestic demand was reinforced by a substantially higher rate of stock-building. A 
moderate gain in exports of goods and services was accompanied by a much larger advance 
in imports, with the result that the deficit on current international account rose to 
$1,000,000,000 at seasonally adjusted annual rates, more than double that of the previous year. 


As reflected in income, expansion in the first half of 1965 brought an 8-p.c. gain in 
labour income and a 73-p.c. advance in corporate profits, at seasonally adjusted annual 
rates. Income at the disposal of consumers for spending rose appreciably more than 
national income, mainly because of the extraordinarily large payments made to farmers 
by the Canadian Wheat Board early in the year. 


In the situation of growing demand outlined above, total employment and non-farm 
employment rose 3.1 p.c. and 3.8 p.c., respectively, and the rate of unemployment fell from 
4.7 p.c. to 4.2 p.c. of the labour force when seasonal factors are taken into account. 
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1.—Gross National Product, in Current and Constant (1949) Dollars, 1937-64 
Note.—Comparable figures for 1927-36 are given in the 1965 Year Book, p. 1009. 


Millions of Millions of 
Current Constant (1949) 
Dollars Dollars 


Millions of Millions of 
Current Constant (1949) 
Dollars Dollars 


5,257 8,820 23,995 20,027 
5,278 8,871 25,020 20,794 
5,636 9,536 24,871 20,186 
6,743 10,911 27,132 21,920 
8,328 12,486 30,585 23,811 
10,327 14,816 ‘ 
11,088 15,357 31,909 24,117 
11,850 15,927 32,894 24,397 
11,835 15,552 34,915 25, 242 
11,850 15,251 36,287 25, 849 
37,471 26,515 
13,165 15, 446 
15,120 15,735 
16,343 16,343 40,561 28,275 
18,006 17,471 43,180 29,583 
21,170 18,547 47,003 31,499 


2.—National Income and Gross National Product, by Component, 1960-64 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1122, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


a | eS | RS 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income.........- 
Military pay and allowances.........-+.++-++sererseee aril 


Corporation profits before taxes!.....-.....+.+2-+- se eeer ees 


Rent, interest and miscellaneous investment income........ 
Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production? 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business........... 


Inventory valuation adjustment...........-.---++s+eseeeee 


| | a | a | TS 


i fs | 


Indirect taxes less subsidies............-0.020-+seeeeereeees 


Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
adjustments... .c+-...cecerescssciecsievcecamsecnsrins sams 


Residual error of estimate..........sceeee esse eet eer etna 


ee | 


Gross National Product at Market Prices............ 36,287 37,471 40,561 43,180 47,003 


1 Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. 2 Includes changes in farm inventories. 3 Includes 
net income of independent professional practitioners. 
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3.—Gross National Expenditure, 1960-64 


Norz.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book 
p. 1124, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
_————————————————————— 5 


Item 1960 1961" 1962 1963 1964 

Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 23,540 24,466 25,913 27,416 29,431 
Government expenditure on goods and services............. 6,769 7,236 7,710 8,024 8,607 
Carrentiexpenditures : ter os: dee seis ds atcee cee ae 6,199 5,699 6,956 6,222 6,748 
(Gross fixed Capital formation cet. 5.. lh. kl eee 1,570 1,537 1,766 1,802 1,859 
Business gross fixed capital formation...................... 6,692 6,635 6,960 7,591 8,968 
New residential construction...............00.0cceeceeees 1,448 1,458 1,577 1,707 2,021 
New non-residential construction....................00005 2,677 2,688 2,638 2,886 8,848 
New machinery and equipment...............0-.0..e000s 2,672 2,494 2,746 8,049 8,604 
Value of physical change in inventories..................... 410 30 557 491 380 
Non-farm business inventories. ...........ccccceeceecccce $26 489 835 200 610 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels....... 85 —409 £22 291 — 130 
Export of goods and services.............-..-0-e00- Mspaalokaioe 7,008 7,631 8,259 9,077 10,440 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services.................... —8,172 —8, 542 —9, 082 —9,601 |—10,868 
Hesiduslterror of estimates acetic tne ce 40 15 244 182 45 
Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices....... 36,287 37,471 40,561 43,180 47,003 


4.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) Dollars, 1960-64 


Norz.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1124, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1960 1961" 1962 1963" 1964 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 17,945 18,508 19,351 20,175 21,336 
Government expenditure on goods and services............. 4,197 4,393 4,549 4,551 4,755 
Cutrentiexpenditurets.. 2.27225. 4 ee, en Peet es 2 3,067 8,227 8,265 8,285 8,456 
Grossixed capitallformation. cass soo eee ee 1,141 1,175 1,299 1,280 1,810 
Adjusting entryisone$ Marc strsctkienaet OSCARS hee EO —11 -9 —15 —1h —10 
Business gross fixed capital formation....................0 4,345 4,272 4,369 4,646 5,297 
New residential construction........0.........00000ce0e0s 937 941 989 1,085 1,159 
New non-residential construction................0.-e0e0s 1,687 1,698 1,688 1,710 1,962 
New machinery and equipment...............0..0.0ce0ee 1,770 1,627 1,744 1,896 2,172 
Adjusting entry tx Sats. Pest ss csepcie wise seks cieators ore deters 1 6 8 6 4 
Value of physical change in inventories..................... 361 26 477 420 321 
Non-farm business inventories. ..........sceceeeecececees 262 850 250 168 892 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels....... 86 —484 258 825 —158 
PACHIUS LINE ODLEV EK. fo RIAs Soesorkiac Oeste on oe RBI oe oc doers 13 160 —$81 —658 8&7 
Exports of goods and servicess.is.i'. cist ae-eabisica jad oa vo sce vee 5,806 6,224 6,534 7,097 7,982 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services...................- —6,743 —6,845 | —6,992 —7,176 | —7,991 
Resid ial Ghromot-estimate sent: gon sof ese os hu abet. Gere 28 11 169 124 30 
PN CIUSLIN SODA Yate taco wales eticatiee ook ikon rohan —90 —74 —182 —254 —231 
Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) 

Dollars sy Heide os ae eae sok wise lnis.aiets taewien, 25,849 26,515 28,275 29,583 31,499 
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5.—Personal Income, by Source, 1960-64 


Nors.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125, and for later years in succeeding editions. 3 


ET ETE 


(Millions of dollars) 

Item 1960 1961: 1962 1963" 1964 
a ee eS SS 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income........... 18,245 18,996 20, 233 21,546 23,416 

Deduct: Employer and employee contributions to social 
insurance and government pension funds...........---++- —751 —787 —812 —847 —892 
Military pay and allowances.........-..+-++eeeeeeeeeeee ses 509 550 586 598 583 
Net income received by farm operators from farm production les Werf 978 1,492 1,587 1,362 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business............ 2e2t3 2,274 2,376 2,472 2,587 
Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons........ 2,882 3,030 3,308 3,555 3,760 
Transfer Payments (excluding interest)— 
From governments.......2.+..eseeeeee ee eeereeeeteeereee 3,120 3,441 3,729 3,838 4,159 
Charitable contributions from corporations.........--+++- 40 40 44 44 44 
Totals, Personal Incomic..........-.-0eseeeeeeeeeeees 27,4385 28,522 30,956 32,793 35,019 


en er eT a 


6.—Dis position of Personal Income, 1960-64 


Nors.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1960 19617 1962" 1963" 1964 


Personal Direct Taxes— 
LraYevonnn ntti eC gene SRO aR Cnr aa. ONC CRO CONIe ec 


Succession duties and estate taxes..............0005- heads 158 146 165 171 185 
Miscellaneoustaxescccoccc cee tris wiellaoorsteerg ater tra eearerorenterere ev 223 240 249 253 292 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 23,540 24,466 25,913 27,416 29,431 
Personal net savanes vale cose iae else eiesiegeia ete ss aise ess iabeir rie 1,535 1,545 2,018 2,466 2,181 
Totals, Personal Income.............-+---+-+++++++-+ 27,435 28,522 30,956 32,793 35,019 


2 ee ee ee ee ee ee 


7.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1960-64 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1126, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1960 1961" 1962 1963" 1964 

HOOUh eo arcst ee 2. eae Sil See DR i a eS Cee 5,713 5, 829 6,113 6,371 6, 693 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverageS......-.-..-esee cee eee sees 1,606 1,683 1,782 1,839 1,904 
Clothing and personal furnishings. . 2,355 2,432 2,536 2,644 2,807 
yO Ee ee ean Mee ORL CePQn Ee GOTCRE AER aeo eS ab Tob Sedat 3,621 3,812 3,997 4,316 4,564 
Household operabion.at. ec sates > stare tiers clefelaletetas eae cored ons 2,919 3,032 3,196 3,328 3,548 
TYANSPOLtAGIONEA d cexfasiter ete ict stare sie aire eas eras ; 2,807 2,872 3. 163 3,399 3,656 
Personal and medical care and death expenses........ : 1,925 2,045 2,199 2,374 2,563 
Miscellancousts.. <0 « chico ores opiates sec miormee os «0 lactate 2,594 2,761 2,927 3,145 3,696 

i AT 1 beeen aces sear hme eRON TRIMMERS. Ate 23,540 24,466 25,913 27,416 29,431 
Darable woodsercc seek nhc iert eee es 2 vabrasrak reveals + 2,664 2,716 2,952 3, 223 3,558 
Non-durable poodsicserateea ete ane ee ae peel « 11,813 12,178 12,961 13,508 14,355 


Service sia eats tea re a tae Tae isis ub wyatt rete peice elena ein Ae aces 9,063 9,572 10,000 10,685 11,518 


a 
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8.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Expenditure, 1960-64 


Norse.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1126, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1960 1961" 1962" 1963 1964 
Revenue 

Direct Taxes: Persons— 

UME OM GEES. pices Ae «loin scheyabni Sealy sists wheat Co cseere oohbiays ce ou 1,979 2,125 2,316 2,487 2,930 

Succession duties and estate taxes.............000.00 ee eee 158 146 165 171 185 

Miscellaneous taxes..............- ie Rose Frceeetn ten 223 240 249 253 292 
srech UAKeS? COLPOLALIOUS ..0'6 «ds dae sce tee Rte er een eeu 1,544 1,612 1,702 1,821 1,989 
Wi holGan gi baxes. 2k Met occasiactersaiieia bok cat nce Se ace Seb ote eee 79 116 125 127 140 
ERCITS CINEAXES MeL LEM ete a able. pe otiehs Mee themes bias leads te See ate 4,705 4,947 5,565 5,879 6, 648 
Investment Income— 

PNTCT OSG OS arcace 6 Mite sas ote MRRe be wie ort ce ER oe oboe ecrere 463 483 536 585 612 

Profits of government business enterprises..............-- 600 643 721 791 907 
Employer and employee contributions to social insurance 

and government pension funds.............sssseceeeseeee 751 787 812 847 892 

Totals; Revenue a7 lecoweseee once ee nea 10,502 11,099 12,191 12,961 14,595 
Expenditure 

Purchases of goods and ServiCeS.......-... 20s ceeeeeeeee eens 6,769 7,236 7,710 8,024 8,607 
Transfer Payments— 

interests. 4. oak feo Gis aewpawiis/aay nt aeaiei atari Oe 1,095 1,170 1,302 1,420 1,532 

(CoGP Tein oe encheratiads seers Anke Melencaarn brer tenat-arenpentstane, Sate coca cappartnptsts 3,120 3,441 3,729 3, 838 4,159 
SUDSIGCICS EAL ro oak St tat ge cB it Soran cree, 235 251 292 311 317 
Surplus or deficit (on transactions relating to the national 

ACCOUNUS) Biss Ri a dete aeia a Aas t ois/escoibysieseve ea tegtars te seta. —T717 —999 —842 —632 —20 

Totals, Expenditure...............0..ec cece ee eeee 10,502 11,099 12,191 12,961 14,595 


9.—Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1960-64 


Norsr.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1127, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1960 19617 1962r 1963 1964 
Corporation’ profits before taxes: .sicj..c05 cesses ovsieiee oleae 2,880 2,841 3,166 3,383 3,895 
Dividends paid to non-residents..........00ssececcccsesooes 458 586 584 613 685 


Corporation profits including dividends paid to non-residents} 3,338 3,427 3,750 3,996 4,580 


a ee 


Deduct: Corporation income tax liabilities................ —1,544 —1,612 —1,702 | —1,821 —1,989 
Excess of tax liabilities over collections...............- —122 61 49 46 —102 
‘Taxicollections...25:¢sacn.s« serait ts dacthiqiee- esr ct 1,666 1,551 1,653 1,775 2,091 

Corporation profits after taxes 50)... .(.)/tawe Wate ves as cea canes 1,794 1,815 2,048 2,175 2,591 
Deduct: Dividends paid to non-residents..............+-+5 —458 —586 —584 —613 —685 
Corporation profits retained in Canada.................5+5: 1,336 1,229 1,464 1,562 1,906 
Deduct: Dividends paid to Canadian persons.............. —459 —432 —517 —545 —610 
Deduct: Charitable contributions from corporations....... —40 —40 —44 —44 —44 
Undistributed Corporation Profits.............. 837 757 903 973 1,252 


ee 
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10.—Corporation Profits before Taxes (including Dividends Paid to Non-residents), 
by Industry, 1960-64 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1954 and 1955 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p: 1127, and for 
later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Industry 1960 19617 1962r 1963" 1964 

Agriculturejacncper seca ee a deen ecie mie r eeee a 
ROPES UL Y Poet oe alee ee eT Moree stelle ie) ocecotsrars eta 5 15 12 13 14 
ishing and rapping ewer «cco ears. aceliaisstsleh ote eee teeters 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells...............0.00-e0eeeeee 348 361 402 419 557 
MENTE eh aang bo ocode OONCC DD UCODD COGnarG WoC apo gd te ont er 1,516 1,555 1,791 1,964 2,133 
Construction....... cerho de Lani deppeene cee PocoG Coe ee 78 94 74 76 83 
AO Nog Rha Ol os Sho ded NATO» amca HOR GRE BO OCO cone Iogon ae 132 126 114 142 197 
Storagerscc ane tawcise cote oa nsscp conte bs 14 12 12 15 16 
Gommunicationssstencene eee ; 129 137 156 162 188 
Electric power, gas and water utilities. . 85 87 91 75 74 
Wholesaleitradescnpeccescesceieilieoe 228 222 248 275 325 
Retailltrade.. «ac -cniocinss sce tela 212 213 224 245 260 
Finance, insurance and real estate...........+..606 Hahterte 510 530 542 526 633 
SY ia (OCR aR ize a ORO ad Ap at NODA GAASeace noob oben cra Ts 81 75 84 84 100 

MOtals 52.5 ee ee ee eee teri as 3,338 3,427 3,750 3,996 4,580 


Section 2.—Industry Production Trends 


Indexes of Real Domestic Product 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1963 made available a new set of production data 
pertaining to the entire spectrum of Canadian industries. These data, in the form of 
volume of production indexes, are measures of value added for each industry expressed in 
the dollars of a base year. Technically, they are termed “‘indexes of real domestic product 
(GDP) at factor cost originating by industry’’.* The value added, or GDP, volume indexes 
can be regarded as an extension of the index of industrial productiont to encompass the 
remainder of the economy. Concepts and basic methods used to construct both indexes 
are the same. ‘Thus, industry production index coverage is extended from mining, manu- 
facturing and electric power and gas utilities, for which volume indexes have been published 
since the 1920’s, to include all other major industrial divisions—agriculture, forestry, 
fishing and trapping, construction, retail and wholesale trade, finance, insurance and real 
estate, transportation, storage and communication, public administration and defence, and 
community, recreation, business and personal service. However, only the index of indus- 
trial production is published on a monthly basis; for the remaining industries only quarterly 
and annual indexes are currently being published. The GDP indexes can also be regarded 
as an extension of the national accounting framework, i.e., as an elaboration of the supply 
side of the national income accounts.* 


In measuring the output of a single product such as steel, it is normal to think in terms 
of tons of steel when the question of quantity arises. When measuring the combined 
production of steel and natural gas, there is an obvious need for a common denominator 
and it is appropriate to use the average unit prices of a certain time period (chosen as the 
base) to value the quantities produced before adding them together. The resultant 
quantity, volume or real output measure can be subsequently left in its constant or base 
period dollar form or it can be expressed in inuex number form. The latter is accomplished 


* Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry of Origin, 1935-61 (Catalogue No. 61-505). This paper provides a 
detailed explanation of concepts, uses and limitations, data sources, methodology, etc., and covers a much wider 
range of industries than provided in this Section. Current quarterly data are published in DBS monthly Indez of 
Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61-005). 


+ See Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1936-67 (Catalogue No. 61-502) and the current monthly publication 
Index of Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61-005). 
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by dividing the constant dollar aggregate of the current period by the dollar aggregate for 
the base period and multiplying by 100. In constructing a quantity index for a combination 
of industries where the output of one industry becomes the input of another, the portion 
double-counted must be eliminated. This is accomplished by revaluing both intermediate 
input (materials, fuel, etc.) and total output in terms of the dollars of a common base year 
and subtracting the constant dollar value of the former from the latter to yield a constant 
dollar value added aggregate.* This aggregate is the quantity or volume measure repre- 
sented by the indexes presented herein. 


The annual indexes are well suited for studies of production trends, growth rates and 
inter-industry comparisons, but the quarterly indexes provide a much better tool for the 
study of the cyclical behaviour of industries, short-term changes in production and, in fact, 
for most types of current analysis. Statistics computed for less than annual intervals, 
however, are frequently subject to strong seasonal influences, and variations in the number 
of working days during a quarter may cause differences in the levels of output between two 
quarters which otherwise would not exist. Accordingly, the quarterly real output indexes 
have been adjusted for both seasonal and calendar variation. The effects of the seasonal 
adjustment are shown on the quarterly chart for the period 1949-64. 


REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST, 
BY QUARTERS, 1949-64 
(QUANTITY INDEXES, 1949=100) 


RATIO SCALE 
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Factors Underlying Industrial Output Trends, 1946-64.—The early postwar 
period was marked by several major expansions. The first was based on satisfying the 
backlog of war-deferred investment and consumer demand and on supplying the needs of 
the war-devastated countries, especially for various materials. This was followed by some 
slowing down in production but the requirements of defence-supporting industries after 
the outbreak of the Korean hostilities and stock-piling requirements at home and abroad 
introduced a second expansionary period. The third was the investment boom of the 
mid-1950’s during which output reached a new high level. These strong demand influences 
combined to make most of this period one of fairly rapid and sustained growth. During 
the late 1950’s the rate of increase diminished, as external sources of supply for many 
commodities multiplied and as competition intensified. At the same time, there was an 
absence of strong stimulants to domestic demand, such as the deferred demand and the 
population growth of the preceding period. During the 1960’s, however, the first waves of 
the postwar generation exercised a growing influence on the demand for goods and services 
and this proved to be one of the major stimuli to the current expansion which began early 
in 1961 and continued into 1965. Other notable features of the expansion were the 


* See footnote *, p. 1022. 
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relatively slow growth of imports compared with previous expansion periods, particularly 
after the stabilization of the Canadian dollar and other government measures undertaken 
in mid-1962 (although some acceleration took place in imports of machinery and equipment 
during 1964 and 1965 in response to the increased investment in construction and plant 
and equipment); the increase in exports, particularly during the latter part of 1963 and early 
1964 when large amounts of wheat were sold abroad; the above-average output of the 
mining and agriculture industries during 1962 and 1963; the substantial gains in the 
production of the iron and steel and motor vehicle and parts industries throughout most of 
the period; and the increased investment activity in both non-residential and residential 
construction and in machinery and equipment during 1964 and 1965. 


Along with the increases in total final demand, there were shifts in the composition 
of demand, which affected the output of the various industries. Imports retained roughly 
the same relative share of the gross national product but the share of exports declined from 
27.1 p.c. in 1946 to 22.2 p.c. in 1964, an indication of the growing importance of the domestic 
market as an outlet for the products of Canadian industry. Government expenditure and 
business gross fixed capital formation made considerable relative gains but personal ex- 
penditure on goods and services as a percentage of total expenditure declined from 67.8 p.c. 
in 1946 to 62.6 p.c. in 1964. 


Even more remarkable than some of the demand-induced changes were the striking 
changes brought about by the technological discoveries and innovations that transformed 
whole production processes and opened up previously unknown areas in the fields of manu- 
facturing, transportation and communication. Newer industries, such as air transport, 
assumed major importance in a comparatively short time; entirely new industries, such as 
gas pipelines, appeared; and a profusion of new products were created, such as the petro- 
chemicals of the chemicals industry and the television and other electronic products of the 
telecommunication equipment industry. As was to be expected, the industries in a position 
to benefit from such innovations were among the most rapidly expanding in the economy, 
although the impact of the expansion spread through the entire economic system. The 
changes in production and demand also influenced the level of employment in the various 
industries; there was a considerable shift in employment during the postwar period from 
the goods-producing to the service-producing industries and most of the loss in the former 
took place in agriculture. From 1946 to 1964, agriculture decreased its share of total 
employment by 16 p.c. but total employment continued to expand. In the same period the 
service-producing industries increased their share from 39 p.c. to 54 p.c. of the total. 


11.— Quantity Indexes of Real Domestic Product at Factor Cost, 
by Industry of Origin, 1946-64 


(1949=100) 

Industry 1946 1947 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
IAGTICULLULG cc es es fee ess ete ts ses 109.4 | 102.8] 106.1 106.2 | 120.9] 148.8] 136.8] 104.3] 132.1 
Hovestry F229. HMSTOL «adele. cities 103.1 | 118.7] 118.8] 118.9 | 141.5 | 129.7 | 123.7 | 128.4] 135.7 
Fishing and trapping... 87.1 81.0 87.6 | 108.9} 111 5] 101.6 103.6 | 112.3 105.6 
MIMINGH. Cee see ntccestdeirereioe ceceree es 74.3 78.5 90.0 | 109.5.| 1238.4] 181.0] 142.1 158.7 | 185.2 
Manufacturing2;a7iigi8 detnigeacs see 85.2 93.2 97.3 | 106.2 | 115.0 | 118.5] 126.4} 122.9] 134.7 
Constructions...cas tease sclciree as 68.4 79.7 89-251> 106.75|- 21086" 128.251 130-2.) 20.85) so 5s 
Electric power and gas utilities.... 79.4 89.8 94.8 | 113.2 | 129.4] 140.7] 147.9 | 161.4] 183.2 
Transportation, storage, communi- 

CALTON Hace eb austhiaaioaeiee ee dee 90.5 98.2 99.8} 103.3 | 113.1] 119.4] 120.9 | 117.9 | 183.6 
LTRS: pire cere tetas eens so ias a 89.4 97.3 96.0 | 106.9 | 108.1 114.6 | 121.3 | 120.6 | 132.0 
Finance, insurance and real estate. . 81.6 87.7 93.4 105.6 113.4 118.4 12332 129.9 136.5 
Public administration and defence.| 124.7] 92.6 92.3 | 106.6 | 119.0] 186.38 | 144.2} 151.3 | 156.3 
Community, recreation, business 

and personal service...........- 89.3 92.9 OBL OF 10338 [fh LOMO ALS FIM ISSO ALS ay TOeD 

Real Domestic Product..... 89.8 93.8 97.1 | 106.4 | 114.6 | 122.7] 126.7] 123.9] 136.3 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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11.—Quantity Indexes of Rea! Domestic Product at Factor Cost, 
by Industry of Origin, 1946-64—concluded 


a 
—oooooeeOOOOOOOOOOO@eaeaeaeaeaona@aqoy*®e*®o®=S=S=S0SSSSSSSSS SS ( —S—“[VwMaewonmanawjq+aawjw\«>«>«»«mm——'*’ 


Industry 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 

PA@ri@U GUO ss gale cc ccs <nYe 8: 6 sic1einneie 141.7 | 117.5 | 125.1] 125.2] 128.0] 116.0] 134.7] 147.6 | 140.3 
GRER ET Us cialis a pusasn si5pae Pwiainieinsie= 143.4] 130.5] 115.6] 130.6} 141.8 | 130.8] 140.5] 149.4] 159.3 
Fishing and trapping.............- 111.6 | 105.5 | 117.8} 105.9 | 104.1 | 115.7 | 130.4] 125.2 | 128.6 
Miningtcy F306 2101 ofl dis. cela slerinie 6 «oie 212.3 | 227.8 | 227.0 | 251.1 | 253.3] 266.9] 287.4 | 294.4] 326.5 
Man ifacturing? x... 5...) iicieeieie «seis 145.1 | 142.9] 140.7] 149.8] 149.3 | 153.0 | 164.9} 173.9 | 188.2 
SOVeUTUGLIONSS, coe cciceeiene.cessieie.s 165.7 | 174.7 | 178.4} 170.7 | 163.0 | 168.4} 171.0 | 173.6 | 190.4 
Electric power and gas utilities....] 204.9 | 220.3 | 239.1 | 268.7 | 298.0 317.7 | 337.7 | 3867.4] 405.6 
Transportation, storage and com- 

PATH ICABION erste Sele etic of eran las ace 149.2 | 149.5 | 146.6] 160.6] 163.9] 172.1 | 179.2} 192.0] 209.3 
"ETAT OAS LeeLee cide Bolle po s05 144.2 | 144.6 | 147.4] 156.4] 156.6 | 158.2 | 166.8] 173.2 | 188.8 
Finance, insurance and realestate..| 141.5 | 150.9} 156.1] 163.5) 169.5 175.5 | 182.9} 194.5 | 203.0 
Public administration and defence.| 158.9 | 163.7 | 171.3} 175.0 | 177.8 | 183.9 | 187.9 | 188. 1] 189.8 
Community, recreation, business 

and personal service...........- 127.0 | 130.6 | 135.2 | 141.4] 147.4] 152.2] 158.2] 165.0] 171.0 

Real Domestic Product...... 147.7 | 147.0 | 148.9 | 156.5 | 158.5 | 161.4 | 171.4 | 180.2 | 190.8 


1 Contract drilling (excluding drilling for oil and gas) is not included here but is included in the total ‘‘Real 
Domestic Product’’. 2 Repair service establishments classified to manufacturing are not included here 
but are included in the total ‘‘Real Domestic Product’’. 


Industrial Expansion, 1946-64.—Although all the major industry groups expanded 
during 1946-64, development was not uniform throughout the period. Three important 
types of factors affecting the expansionary paths of industries were in evidence at some point 
during the period. The first may be described as some special factor at work in a particular 
industry, the effects of which would be most noticeable in that industry—for example, the 
demand for uranium which had an important influence on the mining industry during the 
latter half of the 1950’s; the opening up of new mineral resources such as the iron ore mines in 
Quebec-Labrador; and certain technological innovations such as the development of 
synthetic materials or television. The second type of factor is much more general in its 
effects and in its causes. Such factors as increased demand for consumer goods resulting 
from a rising standard of living and a growing population, shifts in world trading patterns 
or shortages causing increased demand for export goods; the surge of investment activity 
associated with replacement cycles; attempts to broaden the base of economic activity 
through investment in research, social overhead capital, education, improved management 
and marketing techniques, or a more efficient production process (or a confluence of all 
these factors) appear to lie at the root of such postwar expansions as the investment boom 
of the mid-1950’s or the rapid expansion in production immediately following the Second 
World War. The third type of factor would be some unique and far-reaching event, of 
which the Korean War might serve as a conspicuous example. 


All three factors, jointly or in turn, have reacted on the various industries resulting in 
the upswings in aggregate production. The percentage growth of each of the main in- 
dustrial groups in the 1946-64 period was as follows:— 


Industry FALL Industry TELCOS 
Agriculture......... Seecraens 1.5 TTTACGt ss tease eines ae aiece ses 4.0 
Horestry:s +... sessed ST So ee vite 1.6 panepce, § insurance and real 

ae ; estate...... We caine ole 
eke and trapping...» «+.» . ae Public administration and de- 
Manuf peat ee Oe aot s 3.9 FENCE. ...00.ccreensveesece ‘e 
anulac uring cece cncccvueececs ° Community, recreation, busi- 
(Construction... s.<c0cesitean tale 5.2 ness and personal service... 3.6 
Electric power and gas utilities. 9.6 
Transportation, storage and Rega Domestic PRopwct...... 4.1 
communication........... 4.5 
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Foremost in growth was the electric power and gas utilities industry, followed by the 
mining and construction industries. All three were strongly affected by technological 
advances, new discoveries and a fairly well sustained demand for their products. The 
demand in mining frequently came from abroad, resulting in relatively high export sales and 
providing incentive for the opening up and developing of new mineral resource areas. 
Some slackening in construction activity was evident following the unusually high levels 
reached during the mid-1950’s but since 1963 the swing has again been upward. 

Although most of the other industry divisions (except agriculture, forestry and fishing 
and trapping) expanded at roughly the same average rate of between about 4 p.c. and 5 p.c., 
the manufacturing, trade, and transportation, storage and communication industry divi- 
sions, which together account for about one half of the total output, also showed strikingly 
similar cyclical patterns. Both manufacturing and transportation had been given strong 
impetus during the Second World War and also the Korean War. Within manufacturing 
it was the durables component that expanded considerably during these periods of hostilities 
and that benefited from the need for machinery and equipment in the periods of heavy 
investment and from increased consumer demand. Non-durables maintained a fairly 
steady rate of expansion for most of the postwar period, largely in response to increased 
population and demand for industrial materials. ‘Trade was less strongly affected by 
defence requirements and retail trade, in particular, exhibited a relatively smooth ex- 
pansionary trend. 

The community, recreation, business and personal service industry division was 
relatively insensitive both to cyclical and irregular influences but, along with some other 
steadily expanding industries such as finance, insurance and real estate, non-durables and 
retail trade, it helped to sustain aggregate production and growth during periods of contrac- 
tion and expansion. Although this division as a whole showed a less-than-average rate of 
growth, some of its components, such as business services, education and hospitals and 
restaurants, hotels and motels, were among the most rapidly and steadily expanding in 
the economy. 

The rates of growth in the forestry, agriculture, and fishing and trapping divisions 
were also below average and were subject to pronounced irregular fluctuations in output— 
forestry because of the nature of its production processes and also, to some extent, because 
of its sensitivity to changes in world demand and price; agriculture because of marked 
year-to-year differences in output more often caused by weather conditions and similar 
factors than by changes in prices and demand conditions; and fisheries because of its 
dependence on the vagaries of nature. 


Production of Commodity-Producing Industries 

The data contained in the tables under this heading are published in the DBS report 
Survey of Production.* The scope of the survey of production is limited to industries chiefly 
engaged in the production of commodities and it measures production in current dollars. 
This is in contrast to the real domestic product series (pp. 1022-1025) which encompasses 
all industries and measures production in terms of the dollars of a base year. 


Tables 12 and 13 give “‘census value added”’ production data, classified by province and 
industry, respectively. Census value added is derived by deducting the cost of materials, 
fuel, electricity and process supplies consumed in the production process from the gross 
value of output (shipments or sales adjusted for inventories). The figures include interim 
classification and valuation changes in mining and manufacturing brought about by the 
adoption of the 1960 standard industrial classification of establishments. However, the 
two industry aggregates continue to consist 01 Census value added accruing from their pri- 
mary activity only.* Standard industrial classification changes have not yet been imple- 
mented for other industries. 


_*DBS Catalogue No. 61-202. See Appendix II of the 1962 issue for census value added in manufacturing (all 
activities) 1961 and 1962. 
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12.—Census Value Added for Commodity-Producing Industries, by Province, 1960-62 


Province or Territory 1960 
$7000 p.c. 

Newroundlandl >. 200.8 4 iieckiece tees 241,446 1.3 
Prince Edward Island.............- 49,581 0.2 
INVA SCOURS. conte faweccesceecun.e 426, 842 Pep) 
ING wabUns WICK jock cde oecieeias cles 344,913 1.8 
NDCC Faare ccaprcse nse aera etchings a saa 4,943,077 25.9 
Ontario Stee we. oes re ee iivee re es 7,871,140 41.2 
NES bob a eo ie Lewidgeae ee 739,561 3.9 
POSS ECHO Weill wap eyo chapels escteveorerc senor? 1,050,042 52D 
PNIDOLEA CT ts cheers ert arse Sener ae 1,548,519 8.1 
Brivish*Coltumbia2. 7225s. cst. « : 1,855, 662 ORT 
Yukon and Northwest Territories?. . 36,513 0.2 

Wanada teccces coos seen 19,107,294 100.0 


1961 1962 

$’000 p.c. $7000 p.c. 
261,003 1.4 290,161 1.4 
45,357 0.2 50, 693 0.2 
408,798 21 422,889 2.0 
329, 480 Ae 330, 241 1.5 
5, 043, 234 26.1 5, 430,378 25.3 
8,073, 123 41.8 8,694, 867 40.6 
693,411 3.6 898, 736 4.2 
765,917 4.0 1,259,180 5.9 
1,738,585 9.0 1,904, 157 8.9 
1,907,739 9.9 2,125,266 9.9 
30,479 0.2 29,464 0.1 
19,297,126 100.0 21, 436,033 100.0 


1 Excludes agriculture. 
British Columbia. 


2 Construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with 


13.—Census Value Added for Commodity-Producing Industries, by Province 
and Industry, 1962 


Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 

$000 p.c. $7000 p.c $000 p.c. $000 p.c. 
Agriculturess ote sae8 staeak se ae 13,364 26.3 25,715 6.1 25,027 7.6 
ROTES EY, oe tn ee rr cia ee 16,139 5.6 408 0.8 12,099 2.9 25,188 7.6 
HIsheriest ek. ke a esa wees te 17,454 6.0 4,649 9.2 32,062 7.6 9 , 223 2.8 
SUPA pDINGy Aiaies aks ee bie elas 70 -- 1 -- 117 -- 167 0.1 
Mining) teterc terete ss 59, 829 20.6 246 0.5 44,354 10.5 9,062 Ped 
Electric power........ 12,701 4.4 2,582 5.1 27,195 6.4 23,402 vee! 
Manufactures...... ; 72,829 25.1 9, 868 19.5 174,613 41.3 160,455 48.6 
(Construction: ..:20 0). 26. 111,140 38.3 19,575 38.6 106,734 25.2 Aesth 23.5 
Totals avers 290,161) | 100.0: 50,693 | 100.0 422,889 | 100.0 330,241 | 100.0 

Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 

$7000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $000 p.c. 
Agriculture: .e.5 sce se ees 298,014 525 596 , 983 6.9 253,061 28.2 682,332 54.2 
Horestry:< sd... saci sure > ase 158,198 2.9 110,660 es ,078 0.8 3,782 0.3 
HISHEIES pyaar acs 5,710 0.1 5,341 0.1 4,229 0.5 1,478 0.1 
DEADPWMITs cece os ao sees 1,596 -- 2,452 -- 1,445 022 1,316 0.1 
Mining’>. bose. ssl aes 309,017 5.7 382,598 4.4 34,631 3.8 189,025 15.0 
Electric power...........+ 250, 250 4.6 318, 250 3.6 41,579 4.6 39,123 3.1 
Manufactures.............. 3,465, 633 63.8 | 6,006,765 69.1 369, 608 41.1 125,388 10.0 
@oustruction:. ../..os0-es 941,961 LAS A 2 7e Sy 14.6 187,105 20.8 216,737 17.2 
PROGRIS «est cen 5,430,378 | 100.0 | 8,694,867 | 100.0 898,736 | 100.0 | 1,259,180 | 100.0 

fee Yukon and 
Alberta oe aes e Northwest Canada 
br Territories 

$7000 p.c. $000 p.c. $7000 p.c $'000 p.c. 
INGIICUNUUTO: fo ca creas cae 442,613 23.2 105,976 5.0 _ o 2,443,085 11.4 
LLORES Re vnGe San i EeGOR aS Bene 19,984 iBall 347,713 16.4 570 1.9 701,820 Sis 
JOSIE Ci pe eA pStceGE EO 714 -- 45,928 2.2 859 2.9 127,645 0.6 

rAppitigde tr) = ils 9. declan 1,551 Ost 630 -- 1,014 3.4 10,360 -- 
1 GAT Spe Aimee ease Bates 561,933 29.5 134, 839 6.3 22,201 75.4 || 1,747,734 8.2 
Electric power............+ 56, 627 3.0 100,698 4.7 3,614 12.3 876,021 4.1 
Manutacbares 6.4 «sj..steses 373,998 19.6 980,705 46.2 1,206 4.1 ||11,741,066 54.7 
(CONSULUCUION. oho cns paeers 446,737 23.5 408, 7782 19.22 3 3 3,788,301 17.7 
POURS sce as as Sacer 1,904,157 | 100.0 | 2,125,266 | 100.0 29,464 | 100.0 |'21,486,033 | 100.0 


Jn eee ee ee ee a ae 


2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


1 Excludes agriculture. 
Columbia. 


3 Included with British 
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Section 3.—Aggregate Productivity Trends 


During recent years, the increasing interest in questions of economic growth, cost- 
structure and international competitiveness, and in the relationships between output, 
employment, earnings and prices has focused attention on productivity as a framework 
within which such problems can usefully be discussed. In recognition of this interest, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made available annual indexes of output per person 
employed and per man-hour in Canada which now cover the commercial industries as a 
whole, with separate detail for agriculture and the commercial non-agricultural industries as 
well as manufacturing and the residual commercial non-manufacturing industries of this 
universe. * 


While these measures relate output to a single input only, namely labour time, it must 
be emphasized that they do not measure the exclusive contribution of labour to output. 
Changes in indexes of output per unit of labour input reflect the combined influence of a 
number of separate though interrelated factors such as the amount and quality of capital 
equipment, the extent of utilization of available capacity, managerial efficiency and the 
impact of technological progress, as well as the skill and effort of the work force. 


Sources of Data.—The output components of the various indexes of output per unit 
of labour input referred to here originate from the historical indexes of industrial production 
described in Section 2, p. 1022. These indexes, which were developed within the conceptual 
framework of the national accounts and which measure in constant dollar terms the un- 
duplicated contribution of each component industry to total output, are considered basically 
suitable for productivity measurement when matched with the corresponding input measures. 


The major sources for the employment and man-hour indexes were the monthly labour 
force and employment surveys, and these were supplemented by data from such sources as 
the annual censuses of manufacturing and mining, and the decennial censuses of population 
and of merchandising and services. Since the data from these diverse sources varied 
considerably in their coverage, concepts and methods of compilation, care had to be 
exercised in their selection, adaptation and combination into aggregate measures of labour 
input which would be conceptually and statistically consistent, both internally and in 
relation to the output data. Labour force survey data were used for the paid worker 
estimates of agriculture and of fishing and trapping, while those for manufacturing and 
mining were based on adjusted annual census data. Estimates for most of the remaining 
industry divisions were derived from adjusted employment survey data. Estimates of 
other than paid workers (own-account workers, employers and unpaid family workers) were 
mainly derived from the labour force survey. The estimates of average hours worked, 
which were needed for the indexes of output per man-hour, were also based on labour force 
survey data, except in the case of manufacturing, where estimates of man-hours paid from 
the census of manufactures were adjusted to the man-hours worked concept. 


Growth Rates.—Output per person employed in the commercial non-agricultural 
industries, to which the initial coverage of the indexes was confined, grew at an average 
annual rate of 2.3 p.c. between 1946 and 1964. Because of the decline in average hours 
worked per person, this is a lower rate of growth than that of output per man-hour which, 
during the same period, increased by 2.9 p.c. per annum. Corresponding figures for manu- 
facturing were 2.7 p.c. and 3.1 p.c. and, for the residual non-manufacturing industries of the 
commercial non-agricultural sector, 2.0 p.c. and 2.9 p.c., respectively. 


In agriculture, the average annual rates of growth of output per person employed and 
per man-hour between 1946 and 1964 were 5.2 p.c. and 5.4 p.c., respectively, However, in 
view of the difficulties of measuring the number and especially the man-hours of persons 
employed in agriculture, data presented for this industry division should be regarded as 

* See DBS Reference Paper Indezes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour in Canada, Commercial Non- 


agricultural Industries, 1947-63 (Catalogue No. 14-501) and its first annual revision Indezes of Output per Person Em- 
ployed and per Man-Hour in Canada, Commercial Industries, 1946-64 (Catalogue No. 14-201). 
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approximate. In the commercial industries as a whole, output per person employed 
increased between 1946 and 1964 at an average annual rate of 3.1 p.c., while output per 
man-hour grew by 3.9 p.c. per annum. 


Inter-industry Shift Effects.—In addition to measuring the changes in productivity 
within the component industries, the aggregate productivity indexes measure shifts in em- 
ployment and production between industries having different levels of productivity. One 
of the most significant such shifts within the commercial industries of Canada during the 
postwar years was from agriculture to the non-agricultural industries, where a higher level 
of output per unit of labour input prevails. The effect of this shift can be measured in 
various ways and a number of alternative calculations have been carried out for the most 
recent annual publication,* all of which confirm, to a greater or lesser extent, that the 
decline in the relative importance of agriculture made a positive contribution to the total 
increase in output per person employed in the commercial industries between 1946 and 1964. 


*DBS Catalogue No. 14-201. 


14.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour, 1946-64 


(1949=100) 
Output Output 
Year Output a A Man-Hours | per Person per 
JOR Ke, Employed | Man-Hour 
ComMERCIAL INDUSTRIES 
EGA Beara a. a chors SHIGE osteo wistefers Gin Clete weisie-e AS WMere’s ois 88.1 92.4 95.3 95.3 92.4 
AGEING sa ges daa tte WAL c foie tate Datos sin cts Be atee wees 94.0 96.8 97.4 97.1 96.5 
Le SOGRISE BG O05 SASS CS Bs oA ARIES Cle Sr wee a 97.4 98.6 99.2 98.8 98.2 
RESON feck Bic AINE ts so he a Re Se care bela oti escais 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TODO see doc Ge SEE ctr silo » BoM se ccicls ach SO See 106.5 100.0 97.7 106.5 109.0 
LOSIIS S Sagas RR: Secs GOs BERS Fs oo ce ee G8 “oh eet 114.6 102.5 99.5 111.8 115.3 
DODUEEBteraicicteiotee Soh os Sasa chotitets a vebelGabiewmes 122.4 103.5 99.7 118.3 122.8 
LEEDS 3 SB BRR Be Oe 0 5 GEES BENE Bor: GOS URaa gh 6 ooiamee 126.2 104.0 100.0 121.3 126.3 
NODAME scicuichie of. Seles. civnidies da hties.« Cats ok ee betce 122.5 103.3 98.9 118.6 123.9 
DMG fos clos Sete worn Ass Ga eas cee aRtee etree 135.7 104.7 99.5 129.6 136.4 
WOOGEE cai sa eters oo Sais cores atehid ake osc obs cee e eens s 147.8 108.9 103.5 135.7 142.8 
HOD TERE  oicle oct EE is wale a iteele sso sbeche eS heme. 146.5 110.8 103.6 132.2 141.4 
TOG Sone Sy Bike tae dare, bode, LOLSS Le 2 dae Ie ee 148.0 107.7 99.6 137.4 148.6 
AOD OEE ac. 0 avo terSiefe x «vs qas Na Getac esse sic OS h eee 155.7 109.5 100.9 142.2 154.2 
ODOR Panera te bo PRI cave niche oe Makes cians state Weeisnt 157.3 109.0 99.7 144.3 157.9 
ROG Lee vacates yates els PERG aie vide tie Se ioes bee aie AES ees 159.7 109.4 98.5 146.0 162.2 
NOR ZENG accra pitt uitire’n uate ails Raaa is tee CIS sees 170.1 111.8 100.8 152.1 168.7 
IKE TR 5 SRR aAS Jee eae Bae. e eee ine ae 179.4 114.1 101.8 157.2 176.2 
DBA Spiteri Sars chars Mater dierwtaateyoe eter ttn ale vlad weevsie s Prelatole 190.4 118.0 104.9 161.4 181.5 
1964 as percentage of 1946..............0.00ee p.c. 216.2 127.6 110.0 169.4 196.5 
Annual trend rate of change!................. p.c. +4.1 +1.0 +0.3 +3.1 +3.9 
AGRICULTURE 

109.4 109.4 112.1 100.0 97.6 

102.8 103.5 102.4 99.3 100.4 

106.1 101.1 100.8 104.9 105.3 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

106.2 93.9 91.8 113.1 15a0 

120.9 86.6 86.2 139.6 140.3 

148.8 82.2 82.6 181.0 180.2 

136.3 79.2 81.1 172.2 168.0 

104.3 81.0 83.9 128.8 124.4 

132.1 75.6 78.4 174.9 168.5 

141.7 71.6 74.8 198.0 189.4 

117.5 68.6 70.9 171.2 165.8 

hoped 65.7 66.7 190.5 187.5 

125°2 63.8 64.7 196.1 193.5 

128.0 62.3 62.9 205.6 203.6 

116.0 62.2 61.6 186.6 188.3 

134.7 60.2 59.3 223.6 227.2 

147.6 59.1 57.4 249.6 257.0 

140.3 57.6 55.1 243.7 254.7 

1964 as percentage of 1946...............0000% p.c. 128.2 52.6 49.1 243.7 260.9 
Annual trend rate of changel................+ p.c. +1.5 —3.6 =F sil +5.3 +5.4 


1 Calculated by fitting a straight line to the logarithms of the data using the least squares method. 
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14.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour, 1946-64—concluded 


DS eee eee on nan 


Output Output 
Man-Hours | per Person per 


Output Persons 
Employed | Man-Hour 


Employed 


Commerctat Non-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


85.3 86.9 88.6 98.1 96.2 
92.8 94.6 95.4 98.1 97.3 
96.3 97.8 98.6 98.4 97.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
106.6 102.0 100.1 104.4 106.5 
113.8 107.7 104.8 105.7 108.6 
119.0 110.4 106.6 107.8 111.6 
124.9 112.1 107.5 111.4 116.1 
124.9 110.6 104.9 113.0 119.1 
136.1 114.1 107.9 119.3 126.2 
148.6 121.0 115.0 122.8 129.2 
150.4 124.5 116.7 120.8 128.8 
151.0 121.3 112.7 124.5 133.9 
159.7 124.3 115.5 128.5 138.3 
161.2 124.2 114.4 129.8 140.9 
165.5 124.7 11323 132.7 146.1 
174.8 128.6 117.5 135.9 148.7 
183.6 132.0 119.6 139.1 153.5 
197.0 137.6 124.9 143.2 157.8 
1964 as percentage of 1946...........-.+.-50+ sc. 231.1 158.3 140.9 146.0 164.0 
Annual trend rate of changel...........-..+++ Ce +4.5 +2.2 +1.5 +2.3 +2.9 
aa Ec) aS aha a el J 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Se ee Bs Fa ere ee ee eee 
85.2 90.0 92.3 94.7 92.3 
93.2 96.3 97.7 96.8 95.4 
97.3 98.5 100.4 98.8 96.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
106.2 101.7 100.8 104.4 105.3 
115.0 107.9 104.9 106.5 109.6 
118.5 110.8 106.7 106.9 111.1 
126.4 114.2 110.5 110.7 114.3 
122.9 109.3 103.9 112.4 118.3 
134.7 T1Qe7 107.1 120.1 125.8 
145.1 116.8 112.3 124.2 129.2 
142.9 117.3 111.4 121.8 128.3 
140.7 111.5 105.9 126.2 132.9 
149.8 112.8 107.8 132.8 138.9 
149.3 111.4 105.6 134.0 141.3 
153.0 110.9 104.7 138.0 146.2 
164.9 115.4 109.4 142.9 150.8 
173.9 119.0 112.7 146.1 154.3 
188.2 124.7 118.7 151.0 158.6 
1964 as percentage of 1946........-...-+-- eee 220.9 138.6 128.6 159.5 171.9 
Annual trend rate of change! +3.9 +1.3 +0.8 4+2.7 +3.1 
avbt ree is ha ele 2 nele Gatstll ase 
NoN-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
(CommerctaL NON-AGRICULTURAL) 
Jie ee ee ss a et eS 
(CY. Gl BPs Sa Le Ain ee IEEE Brisa ore 85.3 85.3 86.9 100.0 98.2 
TOS Tt xc yet lees eerainielina tethers talaiea s aescynce 92.6 93.7 94.3 98.8 98.2 
Ise | IN SIRs a ence Sat peo Laaeee pebion ompaae 95.8 97.5 97.8 98.2 97.9 
GAG Rs ey, Re Ah ass. cteicideerorererale isin aac” Meommiegeae. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
iC. 2 Gees SEe Oe 5 MT Se So baenontc adoro uoe 106.7 102.2 99.7 104.5 107.1 
LQ Ie res eee rc onain sei Seteeetal nos ate Sate stale ise 113.2 107.5 104.7 105.3 108.1 
TODDS She Sereeists ciotie nee crate aja atetete ei trelpisy sis) >,cahs 119.2 110.2 106.5 108.2 111.9 
137 OSE Se OO NS ee Sie aa omen ea OLO Or ron 124.1 111.0 106.1 111.8 116.9 
SHAMS Te Pier enOe CEN i Neher coats gets net maleate 125.9 111.2 105.4 113.2 119.5 
C723 RE aA aa aco cae ae An oec ep eD oon ot none 136.9 115.2 108.3 118.8 126.4 
TO, 3 Ses a brid Ga at Shes CARDS Ser iboboaents 150.4 123.3 116.3 122.0 129.3 
BOP) eee tga eC Ano be codaheCpocte pOpUaudec 154.1 128.3 119.2 120.1 129.3 
iC ot aA ee ph, Sa 2S, Sees SBN O Sooo 156.2 126.5 115.9 123.5 134.8 
Oy SR Bre eaciivid GOMRAA Boo SG CULeC IoD hs ObaREr 164.8 130.4 119.0 126.3 138.4 
TOGO chaciste c Sere ote cnsisbora mtetetetetosate s Mee a ctetenee auth 167.3 131.0 118.5 120 141.2 
L961 a Se, Sie, Pan erect sso 171.9 132.1 LATED 130.1 146.5 
LOG Dee. stack oo Reeok Sait Meee icy cats er eats 179.8 135.6 121.3 132.6 148.3 
1S Se ane ek 8s 2 Sener AAG AS amine tee trp oa 188.6 138.9 122.8 135.7 153.6 
1964 teem. bk SR eRe crac s ace toees 201.5 144.5 Ey 139.5 157.8 
1964 as percentage of 1946.............-...45- p.c. 236.3 169.4 147.0 139.5 160.7 
Annual trend rate of change?...............+- p.c. +4,7 +2.6 +1.8 +2.0 +2.9 


1 Calculated by fitting a straight line to the logarithms of the data using the least squares method. 
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INDEXES OF OUTPUT PER PERSON EMPLOYED, 
COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES, 1946-64 
(1949=100) 
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Section 4.—Canadian Balance of International Payments* 


Canada’s total commercial and financial transactions with residents of other countries 
are presented in summary form in statements of the Canadian balance of international 
payments. The current account shows separately the principal types of transactions in 
goods and services with non-residents. The capital account provides a distribution of 
capital movements into direct and portfolio investments and into long-term and short-term 
forms. The difference between the current account balance and the balance of these capital 
movements in an accounting period is reflected in the change in the official holdings of gold, 
foreign exchange, and Canada’s net International Monetary Fund position. 


Since the beginning of the 1950’s, apart from 1952 when there was a small surplus on 
current transactions, a wide degree of imbalance has characterized Canada’s international 
payments. Larger current account deficits have customarily been associated with periods 
of Canadian prosperity. High levels of investment, rising personal consumption and the 
growth in government expenditures, including defence outlays abroad, have contributed to 
the deficits. These large current deficits, which reached a peak of $1,504,000,000 in 1959, 
have reflected and been financed by substantial inflows of capital. Following this record 
high level, the imbalances in current transactions narrowed in successive years to $433,000,000 
in 1964. 

As 1965 progressed it became clear that, despite further large sales of wheat, the effects 


of high levels of activity on imports were pointing to a deficit on current account well over 
twice that of 1964. 


_* More detailed information is given in DBS annual report Canadian Balance of International Payments and Inter- 
national Investment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201) and in Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments (Catalogue No. 67-001). 
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Current Account Transactions.—The surplus on merchandise trade,* which 
emerged in 1961 for the first time since 1954, expanded sharply in 1963 and in 1964 when it 
reached $700,000,000; an important element in this rise was the extraordinary sales of 
wheat and flour to the U.S.S.R. and other communist countries. Net payments on non- 
merchandise transactions have been at a level of over $1,000,000,000 since 1959 and 
amounted in 1964 to $1,133,000,000. Thus, the reduction of Canada’s deficit on current 
transactions in goods and services between 1959 and 1964 was mainly the result of a shift in 
the balance of commodity trade. This balance has varied widely; the record deficit of 
$728,000,000 occurred in 1956 when it accounted for more than one half of the total current 
account deficit and the unusually large surplus of $7 00,000,000 for 1964 exceeded the level 
of the merchandise surpluses of the immediate postwar years. The non-merchandise 
deficit rose steadily from 1952 to a recent peak of $1,155,000,000 in 1961 but settled at a 
slightly lower level in the following years because of improvements in the travel, freight and 
shipping accounts and in migrants’ funds. 

Since 1954, when merchandise exports and imports were almost equal at $3,900,000,000, 
exports have increased fairly steadily to a record, so far, of $8,240,000,000 in 1964. Im- 
ports, on the other hand, have shown wider fluctuations in their growth pattern. The 
value of imports in current dollars rose more than 40 p.c. in two years to $5,565,000,000 
in 1956 and, except for a substantial drop of nearly 8 p.c. to $5,066,000,000 in 1958, re- 
mained at about that level until 1961. From 1962 through 1964 the value rose successively 
by roughly 9 p.c., 6 p.c. and 15 p.c. to a record of $7,540,000,000 in 1964. 


In the past decade or so, the relative importance of exports of metals and minerals has 
increased markedly, that of other materials for industry, such as chemicals and fertilizers, 
has advanced more moderately, and the percentage shares for farm and forest products have 
narrowed visibly. The relative position of wheat and wheat flour, which had been diminish- 
ing, recovered sharply in 1961 as a result of the large shipments of grain to Mainland China 
and other communist countries. The very heavy shipments of wheat on the Russian 
account, together with sizable exports to Britain, Japan, Mainland China, West Germany 
and Eastern European countries, boosted the total value of wheat and wheat flour exports 
in 1964 to nearly $1,100,000,000. During the 1960’s, an increasing share of the Canadian 
national output has moved into foreign markets. About two thirds of the gain of nearly 
$1,160,000,000 in merchandise exports to $8,240,000,000 in 1964 originated from larger 
shipments—in addition to wheat and flour—of iron ores, non-ferrous metallic ores and 
alloys, newsprint, wood pulp, fabricated steel materials, cars, trucks, motor vehicle parts 
and aircraft and parts. Other increases were broadly spread over many commodities, such 
as barley, fish, whisky, tobacco, lumber, plywood, sulphur, natural gas, chemicals, 
machinery and equipment. Shipments of uranium decreased, for the fifth successive year: 
Shipments of highly manufactured products have grown rapidly in the recent period and 
this group now ranks with the food, forest and mineral product groups. Imports also rose 
sharply; the machinery group alone contributed over $200,000,000 of the total rise of 
$961,000,000 and less substantial yet large increases were recorded in imports of fabricated 
steel materials, cars, trucks, motor vehicle parts, engines, electrical apparatus, chemicals 
and a variety of other commodities including fruits, coffee, oil seeds, fibres and textile 
products. Imports of raw sugar, meat and crude petroleum were down from the higher 
levels of 1963. 

The 1964 deficit on non-merchandise transactions of $1,133,000,000 again approached 
the record level of $1,155,000,000 reached in 1961 and was more than double that of as 
recent a year as 1955. A total of $665,000,000, or close to 60 p.c. of this deficit was directly 
related to Canada’s indebtedness abroad. Interest and dividend payments by Canadians 


pe Commodity trade statistics have been adjusted to reflect more closely the timing of transactions, particularly 
for investment goods, and to exclude commodities which are either covered elsewhere in the accounts or are not 
pertinent for balance of payments purposes. 
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to non-resident investors reached $978,000,000, transfers in other forms of investment 
income amounted to over $180,000,000, and there were also growing payments abroad for a 
variety of business services. Furthermore, some hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
earnings, which accrued to foreigners but were retained in Canada for reinvestment, are 
excluded from the current account. 


Among non-merchandise transactions in 1964, a noteworthy change was the turn- 
around of $74,000,000 in the balance on travel expenditures from a surplus of $24,000,000 
to a deficit of $50,000,000. This resulted from a one-third decline in net receipts to 
$109,000,000 on travel transactions with the United States and a 16-p.c. rise to $159,000,000 
in the deficit with overseas countries. Expenditures in Canada by United States visitors 
rose to a record $590,000,000 and Canadian expenditures in the United States, after declin- 
ing in the preceding two years, climbed to a high of $481,000,000. Because the increase in 
Canadian spending overseas was much larger than that in receipts from overseas visitors, 
net travel payments rose to $159,000,000 from $137,000,000 in 1963. The deficit on interest 
and dividends widened by $35,000,000 to reach $665,000,000, as both receipts and payments 
advanced to record levels. Interest receipts were some $20,000,000 lower, because of the 
deferment by British authorities of the regular interest on the 1946 inter-governmental 
loan, but dividend receipts rose from higher returns on direct investment, including large 
non-recurring dividend receipts. Sales of new government and corporation bonds to non- 
residents in 1963 and 1964 brought about increased interest payments and substantial 
transfers of dividends on direct investment made a considerable contribution to the higher 
total. The deficit increase of approximately $30,000,000 in the miscellaneous group of 
current transactions was accounted for mainly by rising net payments for business services. 
Included also were official contributions (as distinct from Mutual Aid to NATO countries) 
of $69,000,000, up from $65,000,000 in 1963. ‘Two accounts whose deficits were lower than 
in 1963 were freight and shipping services and inheritances and migrants’ funds. Against 
the net payments was an amount of $145,000,000 representing gold production available 
for export. 

The characteristic bilateral distribution of the Canadian current account balances was 
maintained in 1964; a surplus from transactions with overseas countries partially covered a 
deficit with the United States. However, a rise of more than 40 p.c. in this deficit from 
$1,162,000,000 in 1963 to $1,655,000,000, which was considerably smaller than the almost 
twofold increase in the overseas surplus to $1,222,000,000, contributed to reducing the 
over-all deficit from $542,000,000 to $433,000,000. In current dollars, the 1964 deficit with 
the United States exceeded the previous record level of $1,639,000,000 reached in 1956; the 
surplus on current transactions with Britain rose from $414,000,000 to a recent high level of 
$607,000,000; and the surplus with other overseas countries nearly tripled to $615,000,000 
from $206,000,000, the latter being just short of the earlier peak established in 1952. 


Capital Movements.—Although Canada continued in 1964 to draw substantially on 
the resources, both real and financial, of the other countries of the world, the net capital 
inflow of $796,000,000 (excluding the change in official monetary assets) was well below the 
$1,000,000,000-to-$1, 500,000,000 level that prevailed from 1956 to 1962. It was only 
moderately larger than the net inflow of $688,000,000 in 1963. Capital movements in 
long-term forms, covering direct investment, portfolio security transactions, official loans 
and other long-term investments, amounted to $853,000,000 in 1964, up considerably from 
the total of $637,000,000 in the previous year. The long-term capital inflow exceeded the 
current account deficit by about 18 p.c.; the years 1963 and 1964 were the first since 1956 
in which this excess occurred. Capital movements in short-term forms were on balance 
outwards in 1964, the flow of $57,000,000 roughly offsetting an equivalent inflow in 1963. 


The net inflow in 1964 of $255,000,000 of capital for direct investment in foreign- 
controlled enterprises in Canada was down moderately from 1963 and was the lowest on 
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record since 1950. On balance, there were significant outflows covering re-purchase of 
Canadian enterprises and from re-financing. In the main, the inflows continued to reflect 
investment by foreign corporations in their subsidiaries and branches, which contributed to 
new capital formation in Canada; manufacturing enterprises and petroleum and natural gas 
received the largest shares. The flow of direct investment abroad of Canadian capital was 
estimated at $140,000,000 in 1964, little changed from the total in 1963. 

Capital inflows arising from transactions in Canadian and foreign securities amounted 
to $682,000,000 compared with $471,000,000 in 1963. New issues of bonds sold to investors 
in the United States were the most important factor in the expanded inflow. In 1964, 
Canada received a net amount of $54,000,000 under the arrangements relating to the 
Columbia River Treaty; the remaining capital movements in long-term forms were largely 
offsetting. Bank balances and other short-term funds held abroad by Canadian residents 
reverted in 1963 to the trend characteristic of the 1950’s; in that year the net capital outflow 
was over $250,000,000 and in 1964 over $500,000,000, the latter more than offsetting 
substantial inflows in the form of short-term borrowing, particularly by sales finance and 
consumer loan companies. 


Canada’s external monetary assets rose by $363,000,000 in 1964. The official holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange increased by $86,000,000 and Canada’s net International 
Monetary Fund position by $277,000,000. 

Since the shift upward at the beginning of the 1950’s, direct investment inflows have 
been a significant ingredient in the capital account. Continuing and substantial for 
nearly the entire period, these receipts contributed in particular to resource development 
and the growth of associated industries. However, from 1956 to 1959 and again in 1963 
and 1964, the inflow for direct investment, substantial though it was, was less than the 
inflow of portfolio capital, as some of the sharply increased demands for new capital were 
channelled to foreign capital markets through the sale to non-residents of new issues of 
Canadian bonds and debentures. Corporations, provincial governments and municipalities 
were all important borrowers. 


15.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and All Countries, 1946-64 


(Millions of dollars) 
Net Balance 
. c Balance a Current 
urrent urrent including * cecount 
Year Receipts! Payments? | Mutual Aid Mutual Aid indicating 
Exports Net Movement 

of Capital 

UQAG Sei ea eeienc s cisiateln ao ave ecetstare siviot eta ots 3,365 3,002 +363 _- +363 
LOA Ts itech de tains Mutaloleritetardlois sraboising 3,748 3,699 49 — +49 
ADAS Te rlocceists oO ete cic elareryaierre Oats oft 4,147 3,696 +451 — +4651 
LEO a Xoxsitiset safes ofateistesrrsitarte ember eiteecers 4,089 3,912 +177 — +177 
LOOT lorwele oo ee one ae hive tha beats © 4,297 4,574 —277 —57 —334 
WOOL Serrtctasisvactlase cscierets ecjajeteeise 5,311 5, 683 —372 —145 —517 
LODZ PPE cnren oe Ge cle Woiere tele heiiais sec 5, 858 5,494 +364 —200 +164 
NODS: te eek ae ie saraietaeh Sees ctefin siete mile 5,737 5,934 —197 —246 —443 
TOSS Bes cadets ace teenie Sain cee gos 5,520 5,668 —148 —284 —432 
ODD. <aeyatiins se ateeyere-stla wera cess Sender 6,072 6,548 —476 —222 —698 
LOSER laewieeian cede caee cttate ee «sles 6,621 7,830 —1,209 —157 —1,366 
LOB scsteibianay%, Seineele socks anise «ess 6,622 7,970 —1,348 —107 —1,455 
LOOS sate cine latter eae srmecon are eee 6,579 7,568 - —142 —1,131 
TO5O} Rae tR es. ote ae tier ake 6,855 8,296 —1,441 —63 —1,504 
TOGO. voreseisiciz;siatesas couse aforaieres see occa sielnieiake 7,153 8,353 —1,200 —43 —1,243 
TOG L cc erodG <x et Sopot ss tate tie Aepererele 7,769 8,716 —947 —35 —982 
sh tieadnertacn See ane neeocsananate 8,424 9,257 —833 —Al —874 
LOGON A ch, SS cee Gein aeed bate 9, 285 9,804 —519 —23 —542 
DOGS ss cis cletcitelctne tet ote nee heen 10,723 11,109 —386 —47 —433 


1 Includes Mutual Aid exports. 2 Excludes Mutual Aid offsets. 
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16.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account Between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1946-64 7 


(Millions of dollars) 
: Other F Other 
United Ora All United +4 os All 
oh Statest= | Detain AY eae Countries wens States! | Britain ce O nicion Countries 
—607 +500 +470 +363 |1956......... —1,639 +252 +21 —1,366 
—1,134 +633 +550 +49 }11957......... —1,579 +118 +6 —1, 455 
—393 +486 +358 +451 |/1958......... —1,176 +104 —59 —1,131 
—601 +446 +332 +177 1959. .10..-6. —1,230 +138 —287 —1,504 
—400 +24 +42 —334 |/1960......... —1,361 +166 —48 | —1,243 
—951 +223 +211 BIT WLOG Maas ayaa.e © —1,386 +187 +217 —982 
—849 +388 +625 +164 1962......... —1,122 +218 +30 —874 
—904 +133 +328 —443 |11963"........ —1,162 +414 +206 —542 
—807 +229 +146 —4A32 (11964... ae. —1,655 +607 +615 —433 
—1,035 +330 a7 —698 


1 Includes all net exports of non-monetary gold. 


17.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and All Countries, 1958-64 


(Millions of dollars) 
een ee ee ee i Re 
Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963" 1964 
A. Current RecEerpTrs— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)............++.+- 4,887 | 5,150} 5,392} 5,889] 6,380 | 7,082 8,240 
Mutual Aid to NATO countries.............+++ 142 63 43 35 41 23 47 
Gold production available for export...........- 160 148 162 162 155 154 145 
Travel expenditures... [2.0.0 s-sece sees veces ss 349 391 420 482 562 609 662 
Enterestiand dividends eseee ceca <a leis = 168 182 173 209 202 230 313 
Preight and Shipping ss ree vs sieeicleise.>wissteis = 2pa9 = 401 420 442 486 509 563 645 
All other current credits.....-..-.00..seceeeees 472 501 521 506 575 624 671 
Torats, CURRENT RECEIPTS.........00++++-00°> 6,579 | 6,855 | 7,153 | 7,769 | 8,424 | 9,285 | 10,728 
B. Current PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted).............+-. 5,066 | 5,572 | 5,540] 5,716} 6,203 | 6,579 | 7,540 
Pravelexpenditures=se et tet ats ere ae cee ae ees 542 598 627 642 605 585 712 
interest and) dividends sesestss. ecl-teletse wicteeieya' 612 671 653 770 794 860 978 
Preight and -ShippinG js. cos. «cee oo oisa ae 6 «eke 460 525 533 568 595 648 685 
Official contributions’: qeeres +. desees oe ee os Ee 195 135 104 91 77 88 116 
‘Adl other’ current: debits asc. ac... sess « eis Ul ole 835 858 939 964 | 1,024] 1,067} 1,125 
ToTats, CURRENT PAYMENTS.........0+eeeeeees 7,710 | 8,359 | 8,396 | 8,751 | 9,298 | 9,827 | 11,156 
Balance on merchandise trade...........-.+++ —179 —422 —148 | +173 +177 +503 +700 
Balance on other transactionS........--++-+eeee —952 |—1,082 |—1,095 |—1,155 |—1,051 |—1,045 |—1,133 
C. Current ACCOUNT BALANCE.....-.0¢ee++0+s002> —1,131 |—1,504 |—1,243 —982 —874 | —542 —433 
D. Carrrat AccountT— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada...........--.-+ +420 | +550 | +650 | +520) +495 | +280 | +255 
Direct investment abroad..............+++++: —48 —80 —50 —75 —109 —135 —140 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issueS........+..++.++-5 +88 +201 +54 +100 —52 —131 —20 
ING WaIBSUEN yoryacs cutreicientes one Neti doles yA afei ane asec +677 | +707 | +447 | +538 | +728 | +984 |+1,123 
IRebireINen tests ae oan olde Selene capt wielecs —158 | —258} —265 | —300 | -—320 | —404 |] —358 
Foreign security transactionS..........++.6..-++ +3 —33 —19 —34 —65 +22 —63 
Net repayments on Government of Canada loans +30 +33 +32 +37 +107 +7 —1l 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners} +105 +16 +123 —26 —13 +17 +12 
Other capital movements?..... ae Ree ewes . at +123 +357 +232 +512 +258 +48 —12 
E. Ner Caritat MovyEMENT, EXCLUSIVE OF CHANGES 
TN ORRICIAN HOLDINGS seo. ties cede cicleloetemole esl +1,240 |+1,493 |+1,204 |+1,272 |+1,029 +688 +796 
H. Orrictan Houpinas or Goup AND FOREIGN 
E-xcHANGE— 
Change in Holdings sj. wash course ninco ties tekets eins « +109 —70 —39 | +229} +537 +60 +86 
Net International Monetary Fund position...... -— +59 ~ +61 —378 +86 | +277 
Other special international financial assistance. . _ — _ — —4 — — 
1 Includes Mutual Aid to NATO countries. 2 Includes unrecorded capital movements, errors and omis- 


sions. 
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18.—Current and Capital Account Transactions Between Canada and the United States, 


1958-64 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 19637 1964 
A. Current Recrerets— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)...............+- 2,908 | 3,191 | 3,040 | 3,213 | 3,760] 3,970 | 4,396 
Gold production available for export............ 160 148 162 162 155 154 145 
Travel expenditureshc.ate.aeaee dao co ee seen 309 351 375 435 512 549 590 
Interestiand dividends. )./.tnseseadesenid e+ sean oe 100 99 102 109 120 155 171 
Hreight and shipping. s.sesfers saeces | Aaseiaes ere = 206 228 220 230 259 279 297 
All other current receipts...........sccecceecees 327 363 380 361 392 401 418 
ToTAts, CURRENT RECEIPTS............c0ce200° 4,010 | 4,880 | 4,279 | 4,510} 5,198 | 5,508 | 6,017 
B. Current PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)................ 38,4438 | 3,727 | 8,713 | 3,828 | 4,205 | 4,458 | 5,207 
Traveliexpenditures wedccactes. oc ssaeueicces ooies 413 448 462 459 419 388 481 
Interest ’and | Gividendss cr «0 sicniereric es aac oe 500 547 531 642 661 727 823 
Breightandishipping.s 2. asic sca ceil siaaeon. ae 294 326 324 333 353 378 394 
All other current payments..................00- 536 562 610 634 682 719 767 
ToTaus, CURRENT PAYMENTS..........00+e0ee0e 5,186 | 5,610 | 5,640] 5,896 | 6,320 | 6,670} 7,672 
C. CuRRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE........-csceeeecee —1,176 |—1,230 |—1,361 |—1,386 |—1,122 |—1,162 |—1,655 
D. Carrtan AccountT— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada............ee00: +303 | +424] +446] +335 | +318 | +220) +195 
Direct investment abroad.............esee08- —3 —7 —19 —26 +7 —36 —61 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issues.............00.0 +60 +94 +47} +196 +72 —64 —13 
ING WHISSUES siiteieicnd fe taels. stereo Me aiaarvs b chebe sisters +600 | +622 | +881 | +473 | +691 | +930 j+1,067 
Retirements... dodo cele Nowe ae cocletehteiee are —132 | —211 —214 | -—215 | -—249 | -—315 | —278 
Foreign security transactions...............0.. +2 —36 +4 —7 —55 +25 —53 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners} +83 +8 +60 —23 +24 +7 +15 
Other capital movements..........s-sececeeees +147 | +447 +285 +633 +283 +83 +883 
EK. Net Caprran MOVEMENT....:..00.cccccccecscees +1,060 |+1,341 | +990 |+1,366 |+1,091 | +850 |+1,755 
F. Batance SErrteD BY EXCHANGE TRANSFERS....| +224 —178 | +832] +247 | +566 | +371 —69 
H. Orricran Hoipines or Gop AND FoREIGN 
EXxcHANGE— 
i Change.in holdings: sqsemechiacanetan a. bettas +108 —67 —39 | +227] +538 +59 +31 
Other special international financial assistance. . — _ — — —3 _ = 


A. 


C. 


19.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and Britain, 1958-64 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 19637 1964 

CURRENT RecErpTts— 

Merchandise exports (adjusted)...............05 766 781 924 924 924} 1,017 | 1,219 
Prayelvexpenditures: ice hers foceeee cs a rea clows 18 18 20 21 22 28 33 
Interestvand  dividendsicum cst meee ecient te ce 32 35 32 34 29 31 81 
Hreight’and shipping eee coats cae cee ne os ee 84 80 93 100 98 105 132 
All other current receipts........cc.ecsceeeseoes 60 69 76 74 91 117 189 
Torats, CURRENT RECEIPTS..........cccecceees 960 983 1,145 1,153 1,164 1,298 1,604 
CURRENT PAYMENTS— 

Merchandise imports (adjusted).............6.- 537 618 611 593 578 521 584 
bravelioxpenditures sc Ove act aeeatc rece eros 52 62 70 71 71 70 80 
Interest and dividends..........scceecsscnseeee 76 90 83 86 89 82 97 
Hrermhtand shipping entices cian coats 70 85 89 93 88 94 98 
All other current payments. ..........0+2see000: 121 115 126 123 120 117 138 
Torats, CURRENT PAYMENTS..........0-+0+000> 856 970 979 966 946 884 997 


CURRENT ACCOUNT BALANCE.......-.ceeeeeeeees +104 +13 | +166] +187 | +218 | +414] +607 
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Section 5.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


Canada’s balance of payments is influenced to a considerable extent by the size and 
character of its balance of international indebtedness, a phrase used in the broad sense 
generally accepted in balance of payments terminology to include equity investments as 
well as contractual borrowings. This is true not only through the servicing of capital 
involving interest, dividends and miscellaneous income payments, but also through the 
influences of foreign investment on the Canadian economy and on the shape and direction 
of its external demands. 


Canada has been among the world’s largest importers of private long-term capital. 
The very substantial capital formation which was a feature particularly of the 1950’s was 
associated with an unprecedented growth in the country’s external liabilities. These 
investments contributed to a rapid rate of growth in the Canadian economy, particularly 
in the exploitation of natural resources, and added significantly to Canadian production, 
employment and income. At the same time they added substantially to the continuing 
burden of Canada’s external debt and to the proportion of Canadian industry controlled 
by non-residents. 


Canada’s gross external liabilities amounted to $30,500,000,000 at the end of 1963; 
non-resident-owned long-term investments in Canada had reached a book value of 
$26,200,000,000 (in the two decades since World War II their value has quadrupled). The 
part of these investments in establishments controlled outside of Canada totalled 
$15,400,000,000. These direct investments have been growing more rapidly than the total. 
Investments in other Canadian equities, although smaller, have also been substantial and 
there have been periods in recent years of sharp increase in foreign holdings of Canadian 
bonds and debentures. 


Investments of non-resident capital have been closely related to the high rate of 
growth in Canada and to the heavy demands placed on capital markets by this factor 
and by the financial needs of governments and municipalities. Large development projects 
have been initiated and financed by investors from other countries and the growth effects 
from this investment have, in turn, led to Canadian borrowing in capital markets outside 
of Canada. While capital inflows have been the principal source of the increased in- 
debtedness abroad, another substantial contributor has been the earnings from non- 
resident-controlled branches and subsidiaries which were retained in Canada. New 
resource industries depending to a large extent on non-resident financing include all branches 
of the petroleum industry, iron ore, potash and other mining, aluminum, nickel, pulp 
and paper, and chemical industries. In addition, secondary industry has also benefited 
from non-resident investment. 


Canada’s gross external assets totalled $11,200,000,000 at the end of 1963 and govern- 
ment-owned assets made up a substantial part of that total. Canada’s net balance of 
international indebtedness, including equity investments, at the same date was estimated at 
$19,300,000,000, more than three quarters of which was incurred since 1950. By the end of 
1965, Canada’s net balance of international indebtedness had risen to about $21,500,000,000. 


Foreign Investments in Canada.—Dependence upon external sources of capital for 
financing in periods of heavy investment activity has been characteristic of Canadian 
development. During the exceptional growth that occurred before World War I, non- 
resident investment was very high and the main source of that investment was London. 
However, during the first part of the inter-war period, the United States became the 
principal source of external capital and by 1926 the portion of Canada’s international debt 
owned in that country exceeded that owned in Britain. With some interruption during the 
1930’s, United States investment in Canada continued to increase, particularly after 1947 
when the period of intense activity in the petroleum industry got under way. Nearly half 


* An extended historical review appears in DBS report Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926 to 1954 
(Catalogue No. 67-503) and more recent statistics in the annual report Canadian Balance of International Payments 
and International Investment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201). Additional detailed material will be found in the annual 
report under the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act. 
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of the United States investment in Canada at the end of 1963 was accumulated since 1955. 
At $20,488,000,000, United States investments in the later year continued to represent 
more than three quarters of all non-resident investments in Canada and made up 80 p.c. of 
the increase since 1955. The main rise occurred in direct investments in companies con- 
trolled in the United States, which almost doubled in the 1955-63 period. In the same 
period, portfolio investments in Canada owned in the United States more than doubled, due 
mainly to large sales of new issues of securities made in that country. 

British investments in Canada totalled $3,331,000,000 at the end of 1963 and accounted 
for only about 14 p.c. of the total non-resident investments in Canada compared with 36 p.c. 
at the end of 1939 before most of the wartime repatriations. After growing each year from 
a low point in 1948 to 1962, the value of British investments in Canada declined slightly in 
1963, reflecting in part Canadian repatriation of investments in railways and other utilities. 

Investments of countries other than the United States and Britain reached a record 
total of $2,384,000,000 at the end of 1963. Exceeding four times the 1953 figure, this 
represented a much higher rate of increase than had occurred in either United States or 
British investments and large increases had taken place in portfolio holdings of securities as 
well as in direct investments. At about 9 p.c. of the total, compared with 5 p.c. in 1953, 
this group of countries, mostly in Western Europe, accounted for a slightly smaller propor- 
tion of total foreign investments than in 1960 and 1961. Over 90 p.c. of the direct invest- 
ments, which totalled $943,000,000 in 1963, also came from Western Europe; more than one 
quarter was of Netherlands origin, with Belgian, French, Swiss and German investments 
making up the next largest groups. 


The degree of dependence upon non-resident capital for financing Canadian investment 
has been relatively much less in the postwar period than in the earlier periods of exceptional 
expansion, even though the rise in non-resident investments has been so great. Thus, 
from 1950 to 1955 the net use of foreign resources amounted to about one fifth of net 
capital formation in Canada, and direct foreign financing amounted to about one third. 
But from 1956 to 1960 when these ratios had increased considerably to 33 p.c. and 45 p.c., 
respectively, they were still less than the corresponding ratios in the 1929 to 1930 period 
- when inter-war investment activity was at its highest point. In that shorter period more 
than one half of net capital formation was financed from outside of Canada, and in the 
period of heavy investment before World War I an even larger ratio of investment was 
financed by external capital. In considering these changes it should be noted that for a 
decade and a half, between 1934 and 1949, Canada was a net exporter of capital and that 
Canadian assets abroad have been rising over a long period. 


It should also be noted that the above ratios relate to the place of non-resident invest- 
ments in all spheres of development including those where Canadian sources of financing 
predominate such as in merchandising, agriculture, housing, public utilities and other 
forms of social capital. Thus, non-resident financing of manufacturing, petroleum and 
mining has been much higher than the over-all ratios indicate and has provided the major 
portion of the capital investment in this field in the period since 1948. The most recent 
comprehensive calculation of the ratios of non-resident ownership in Canadian manu- 
facturing, mining and petroleum is for the year 1962 and it should be noted that subsequent 
changes may have increased non-resident ownership even more. In that year the Canadian 
manufacturing industry was 54 p.c. owned by non-residents but capital subject to foreign 
control was 60 p.c. These proportions compared with 47 p.c. and 51 p.c., respectively, as 
recently as the end of 1954. In the field of petroleum and natural gas, non-resident 
ownership and control amounted to 63 p.c. and 74 p.c., respectively, at the end of 1962 
whereas at the end of 1954 non-resident ownership and control had amounted to 60 p.c. 
and 69 p.c., respectively; in mining and smelting, non-resident ownership and control 
amounted to 63 p.c. and 58 p.c., respectively, compared with 53 p.c. and 51 p.c. in 1954. 
However, resident-owned Canadian capital continued to play a leading role in the financing 
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of such areas of business as merchandising, railways and other public utilities. Hence 
non-resident ownership in a broad range of business activity, including manufacturing, 
petroleum, mining, merchandising and railways and utilities, rose only slightly from 32 p.c. 
in 1948 to 35 p.c. in 1962. But, in the same years, companies subject to non-resident 
control increased from 25 p.c. to 34 p.c. their share of the total even in this broad area of 
business, a trend also evident in many subdivisions of the manufacturing and extractive 
industries. 

Another basis of judging the place of foreign-controlled business in Canadian industry 
is provided by a special study of production and employment in the larger Canadian 
manufacturing establishments controlled in the United States. The enterprises having 
an investment in Canada of $1,000,000 or more accounted for about 30 p.c. of Canadian 
manufacturing production in 1953 and 21 p.c. of employment in that field. These ratios in 
non-resident-controlled plants were considerably higher than in 1946—the previous year for 
which a study of this kind was made. In some industries the proportions of production and 
employment in plants controlled in the United States were much higher than this. Auto- 
mobiles, for example, are mainly produced in United States-controlled plants, but this is 
exceptional. Among other industries where well over one half of the production is in 
United States-controlled firms are the smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals, petroleum 
refining, rubber products and motor vehicle parts. In several major industries like 
electrical apparatus and supplies and non-ferrous metal products, the distribution of control 
between Canadian and United States-controlled companies is more even. In other 
industries the non-resident share is large although less than one half the total. These 
include pulp and paper, other paper products, chemicals, medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products, sheet-metal products and certain branches of the machinery industry. 


There are, however, many industries where the largest part of production is in 
Canadian-controlled plants. Prominent among these are such important branches of 
industry as primary iron and steel and some other subdivisions of the iron and steel 
industry, textiles, clothing, and such divisions of the food and beverage group as bakery 
products, beverages and dairy products. But even in some of these industries changes of 
ownership and control have been occurring in recent years. 


Data collected under the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act (CALURA) 
provided further insight into the place of non-resident-owned corporations in the Canadian 
economy in 1962. The proportion of assets of reporting corporations in mining and 
manufacturing held by corporations more than 50 p.c. non-resident owned was 65 p.c. in 
mining and 77 p.c. in primary processing (reaching 99 p.c. in petroleum and coal products); 
for this group as a whole it was 71 p.c. In other primary manufacturing it was 37 p.c., 
ranging between 85 p.c. for tobacco and 13 p.c. for beverages. In secondary manufacturing 
the proportion of assets of reporting corporations held by corporations more than 50 p.c. 
non-resident owned was 62 p.c., ranging from 92 p.c. for rubber products to 11 p.c. for 
printing and publishing. In other industrial groupings the proportions ranged between 
35 p.c. for wholesale trade and 11 p.c. for gas and electric utilities, with finance, retail 
trade, construction, transportation and other industries falling in between. It may be 
noted, however, that in some of these industries significant proportions would be exempt 
from reporting under the provisions of the Act and these would tend to lower the percentage. 


A wide variety of indicators reveal the importance in Canada of foreign-owned establish- 
ments. Among the companies reporting under CALURA in the size groups with assets of 
over $25,000,000, more than half the profits were derived by corporations more than 50 p.c. 
owned by non-residents and, including smaller reporting corporations, their share was some 
46 p.c.; in manufacturing and mining it was over 56 p.c. It should be remembered, 
however, that some industries have important Canadian-controlled units which are exempt 
from reporting. 
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18.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, as at Dec. 31, 1939-63 


Norr.—Totals are rounded and may not represent the sum of their components.. 
(Billions [’000 millions] of dollars) 


Item 


———— 


Canadian Liabilities— 

Direct investments........-.eeeeceeerees 
Government and municipal bonds....... 
Other portfolio investments..........--- 
Miscellaneous investments......-++++-e+e> 
Foreign Long-Term Investments in 
Cane daacdeccs cement staaictete de’ steietatte 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 
BbDTOAA Sears leone ite debit aamem eels faze oi4 


Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents 


Gross Liabilities!............-+.eeeee- 


Britarnle eiias ech oaiacee 1e oelaetlelacis:s ero 
@ther countries! 2.26 er ceeruns ieee dels 
Short-term payables’. .......-.-s+++-ee+ 


Gross Liabilities. ...............seeee: 


Canadian Assets— 
Direct investments. .......-.-ceeeceeeeee 
Portfolio investments........-.+2seeceeee 
Government of Canada loans and 
ACV ANCES SN eere weenie tee laces ne csiate 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
international investment agencies...... 
Miscellaneous investments!.......+.2+++- 


Canadian Long-Term Investments 
(Albiioad aces cee nareavne rier slerere seirioic 


Government of Canada holdings of gold 


and foreign exchange........++seseeere 
Net IMF position........0..cc0.cseceees 
Other Canadian short-term holdings of 
EXxXclanvosseerrnct eins teiactiec sc 
Gross Assets!.........++s+008 satielebyes « 


Government of Canada holdings of gold, 

foreign exchange and net IMF position. . 
Wnited: Statesl. oO: teoy. tte ectale cle sie pints'o' wisi 
Britaints).) oc cscs ators sictewlelareloeteledat eee «fees 
Other countries, circle 2 clelselcisisteles' + viele 
Short-term receivables?...........++++0 


GrosS ASSCES...00 . vciscci este cecssewes 


Canadian Net International 
Indebtedness—Net Liabilities....... 


Government of Canada holdings of gold, 
foreign exchange and net IMF position. . 
Ankted Staves’, os. acca se nse oalaccieisierorciers 


Britain 5 a. ee eco ite seater ina Se arese ss 
Other countriests4. oe see ssieiiceciacine cinisie 
Short-term indebtedness*...........- A 
Et eS ae SSA ee ee ee ee ee eee 
1 Excludes short-term receivables and payables. 2 Includes international investment agencies. 
3 Country distribution not available. 4 Includes reserve against inactive assets. 5 Excludes Govern- 


ment of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 
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19.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1930-63 


(Millions of dollars) 
Type of Investment 1930 1945 1951 1959 1960 19617 1962 1963 
Government Securities— 
SROGCES . < storsloinere atts Se hw rate edwin sbnwts 10 6 682 726 1,013 612 611 657 788 899 
PMN IOLAILS. a crele vis craters: ois cre ate o stares Weeracsi 592 624 771 1,585 1,632 1,743 1,862 2,217 
MIG AL sck. salou ida Gieting Gore tid chile be 432 312 31 915 1,026 1,038 1,087 1,091 
Totals, Government Securities......... 1,706 | 1,662 } 2,103 | 38,112 | 8,269] 38,438 | 38,737 | 4,207 
Public Utilities— 
EAT W SLU See cit ste oceeecerecis a avata ate k cin see aiecs 2,244 | 1,599} 1,436} 1,405] 1,406} 1,366] 1,270] 1,240 
Other (excluding pipelines and public 
SrRONDTIACS ees. tn eh aeis.cua’serino a 634 493 524 739 743 656 691 590 
Totals, Public Utilities.............+. -| 2,878 2,092 1,960 2,144 2,149 2,022 1,961 1,830 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum Peliniog) 1,459 | 1,723 | 2,715 | 5,726} 6,115 | 6,446 | 6,731 | 7,074 
Petroleum and natural gas........ 150 160 693 | 3,455 | 3,727 | 4,029] 4,384] 4,703 
Other mining and smelting. Be 311 356 586 1,783 1,977 | 2,094 | 2,297 | 2,347 
Merchandising. .s.0.cs6sc0 sss Peay, 190 220 377 878 872 917 972 | 1,003 
Ban snGiel cereres 5 cats caied b+ oss ae siels 543 525 595 2,190 2,380 | 2,616 2,688 2,847 
Other CntELprises.. eco. e sees wel oe cee cee « 82 70 120 284 297 348 366 361 
Miscellaneous investments............+.+-. 295 284 3828 | 1,285) 1,428 | 1,696] 1,753 1,831 
Totals, Investment................... 7,614 | 7,092 | 9,477 | 20,857 | 22,214 | 23,606 | 24,889 | 26,203 
MIGeC StAbes tet tye as ot cs cals e nets as 4,660 | 4,990} 7,259 | 15,826 | 16,718 | 18,001 | 19,155 | 20,488 
ESPeLsiis eae sees see rales otek eka e eenie ee 2,766 1,750 1,778 3,199 3,359 3,381 3,399 3,331 
EVETICOUNGTIOS 5 oc.5:- <0 of: siassdiet ebiteickacas 3s oh 188 352 440 1,832 2,187 | 2,224 2,335 2,384 
1 New series. 2 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 


20.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada by Type of Investment, classified by 
Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1963 


Nors.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing com- 
panies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into Canadian 
dollars at par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution Total 
of Ownership Invest- 
Type of Investment ——$—$——$— $< ments 


United Britain! Other of Non- 


States! Countries || residents 
$’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 |} $’000,000 
Government Securities— 
PIGUET LE SE STROSS HD, Seer. ce Mie ek eat oON, ws eee 695 34 170 899 
Provincial Vals oe Se RRR oe CEA RECS Ree 2,127 58 32 2,217 
WEIN PID AN oo ono ciate cieiasie aie pice mine eee ee ee ee 1,047 29 15 1,091 
Totals, Government Securities...............2... 3,869 121 217 
Public Utilities— 
LNGTIAG A Beste: fk aR eA ee irs OCA IIIA Oa Gere Saag tae 485 584 171 
Other (excluding pipelines and public enterprises) 505 53 32 
Totals;Publi¢e Utilities: res tm.gc osek wes ese eee as 990 637 203 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refining)...............+-. 5,703 1,082 339 
Petroleum snd natural gass..d0oad cases eda Bea eset Brae 3,945 380 378 
Other mining and smelting..............eees000 avons ieee age ake 2,054 161 132 
MIST ONARGISING m. fo5 oa nauk ste ecisite ah ceiacietisineme nt en tiraoeee 698 250 55 
RCIA AOR, fe oe Sree ce Sete sae cer otitte tt eee. 2,033 481 333 
PyBHaN ENserplibeS ois s cc eee ce ee oer ota cece womadees 292 48 21 
Miseellancous investixients.. senses 1 oe Men oe ecOes bans neteules 904 221 706 
POCAIS, AMVESUIMONES tiene cctce cece se parck vec 20,488 3,331 2,384 


1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 
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Canadian Assets Abroad.—Although there has been a great growth in non-resident 
investment in Canada and in the balance of indebtedness of other countries, it will be noted 
that Canadian assets abroad, shown in Tables 18, 21 and 22, have continued to rise in 
value each year. These now equal a larger proportion of liabilities abroad than was the case 
before World War II, but more than one third of the increase since then has been in govern- 
ment-owned assets such as the official reserves and the loans by the Canadian Government 
to other governments which were extended during the war and early postwar years. At the 
end of 1963 the government credits outstanding had a value of $1,285,000,000 while official 
holdings of exchange and Canada’s net IMF position amounted to some $2,700,000,000 in 
terms of Canadian dollars. Other official Canadian assets include Canada’s subscriptions 
to the capital of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the Inter- 
national Development Association and the International Finance Corporation which, by 
March 1964, amounted to $80,500,000, $32,800,000 and $3,500,000, respectively; these 
were partly offset by liabilities to these institutions. 


The portion of the assets in private investments, particularly in the form of direct 
investments abroad by Canadian companies, is still small in relation to the corresponding 
non-resident stake in equities in Canada. Private long-term investments abroad by 
Canadians in 1963 were made up of direct investments of $3,145,000,000 and portfolio 
investments of $1,797,000,000. About two thirds of the privately owned investments were 
located in the United States. Direct investments in that country by Canadian businesses 
have grown rapidly and are found in many fields, among which the beverage and farm 
implement industries are particularly noteworthy. 


Private investments in overseas countries are widely distributed. Somewhat more 
than one half of: the total in 1963 were located in Commonwealth countries, with slightly 
more in Britain than in the remainder of the Commonwealth. Most of the direct invest- 
ments in Britain were in industry, while in other Commonwealth countries investments in 
mining were of almost equal importance with those in industry. In foreign overseas 
countries the largest part is in the countries of Latin America where Canadian holdings in 
public utilities are substantial. 


21.—Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad, 1939-63 


Nore.—Excludes investments of insurance companies and banks (held mainly against liabilities to non-residents), 
Canada’s subscriptions to international investment agencies, and miscellaneous investments (Table 18). Holdings of 
stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are shown at par values. 
Foreign currencies are converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. The series for portiolio investment 
was reconstructed in 1952 and is not strictly comparable with preceding years. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Assets 1939" 1948" 1956" 1957¢ 1959" 1960" 19617 1962 1963 


Direct investments in businesses 


Outside Canada tec. asei sieowcre rss 671 788 1,891 2,073 2,295 2,481 2,628 | 2,821 3,145 
Portfolio holdings of foreign 
BECULIGICS. seieee er sjerns «oye eet eels 719 605 | 1,006} 1,068} 1,183 | 1,315) 1,471 1723) elie d 
Government credits........+++++- 31 | 1,878 | 1,587 | 1,560] 1,495} 1,462) 1,424 1,301 | 1,285 
otalSiascieesierora ses 1,421 | 3,271 | 4,484] 4,701 | 4,973 5,258 | 5,523 | 5,845 | 6,227 
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22.—Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad, by Location, as at Dec. 31, 1963 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 21. 


Portfolio 
Direct Investments Govern- Total 
Location of Investment Invest-. —. |_————___- ment Invest- 
ments acl Bonds Credits ments 


$'000,000 } $7000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 || $000,000 


AU TEEE CELE io RR ae ea oe en 1,997 1,197 111 = 3,305 
Riba tiera we erasers ashe ars N ae Ade Sewhres sarees Hales 385 53 16 1,039 1,493 
Other Commonwealth countries..............04. 366 13 29 29 437 
© EherfForeignrCoun ties xareicia, ,ctoiss vtala/e.avese'g ce tkte liars 397 259 119 217 992 

Motalsi. 52 Mesos sia heer Riess 3,145 1,522 275 1,285 6,227 


Section 6.—The Economic Council of Canada 


The Economic Council of Canada, a Crown corporation established by Act of Parlia- 
ment (SC 1963, c. 11) assented to on Aug. 2, 1963, is an independent economic advisory 
body with broad terms of reference. Its research, analysis and recommendations on a wide 
range of economic and social matters are designed to help governments and private groups 
in developing their own longer-term plans, programs and policies. The Council consists 
of 28 members appointed by the Governor in Council. Included are a chairman and two 
directors who serve on a full-time basis in their capacity as professional economists, and 25 
part-time members who are representative of industry, labour, finance and commerce, 
agriculture and the other primary industries, and the general public. There are no officials 
or representatives of government among its members and the Council has no executive or 
administrative functions. 


The central features of the Council’s duties are “to advise and recommend... how 
Canada can achieve the highest possible levels of employment and efficient production in 
order that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of economic growth and that 
all Canadians may share in rising living standards; to recommend what government policies 
.. . will best help to realize the potentialities of growth of the economy; to consider means of 
strengthening and improving Canada’s international financial and trade position;... to 
study how national economic policies can best foster the balanced economic development 
of all areas of Canada...’’. Such duties, and others stated in the Act, encompass the basic 
economic and social goals that have come to be widely accepted in all modern states. 
These aims usually are briefly stated as full employment, a high rate of economic growth, 
reasonable stability of prices, a viable balance of payments, and an equitable distribution 
of rising incomes. Since the Second World War, in a period of accelerating change, the 
consistent and simultaneous achievement of such objectives has become a major preoc- 
cupation of public policy. An increasing number of countries have sought to develop 
special procedures and machinery to facilitate the attainment of such goals. The creation 
of the Economic Council of Canada is a part of this development. 


In its First Annual Review* the Council stated its underlying philosophy of approach 
in this way: 

‘““We are concerned not with the question of inventing new forms of intervention, but 
rather with ordering and developing our policies and social programmes in a rational and 
coherent manner designed to accomplish consistently what the society has declared to be 
its economic and social goals. For this purpose it is essential to bring to bear the needs of 
the future on the decisions of today. This applies not only to decisions by governments 
but also to decisions in the private sector of the economy.’’ 


*Economic Council of Canada, First Annual Review: Economic Goals for Canada to 1970. Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa. December 1964. $3.50 (Catalogue No. EC 21-1/1964). 
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In examining the potentialities of the Canadian economy to 1970, the Council in its 
First Annual Review said that the most striking single feature is the tremendous increase in 
Canada’s labour force. The rate of increase in the 1965-70 period is expected to average 
2.6 p.c. a year—a rate several times that anticipated in most European countries and well 
over that in prospect for the United States. Numerically, the Canadian increase would 
total about 1,000,000 workers in the 1965-70 period. This tremendous labour force growth 
was considered by the Council in the light of the goal of full employment. In no country 
does this goal mean that everyone in the labour force must be employed; there is always 
some voluntary unemployment as well as some that is unavoidable as workers move from 
one job to another. The Council concluded that 3 p.c. unemployment as an average 
annual rate would be a practical, realistic objective to be aimed at over the remainder of © 
the 1960’s, although it stressed that improved manpower policies (including better labour 
mobility and higher levels of education and skills) would make it possible to aim at a higher 
employment potential over the longer term. To attain the “full employment’ objective 
in the face of the large labour force increase, Canada would require a net addition of 
1,500,000 jobs in the seven-year period ending in 1970. This is approximately the same 
gain in total employment that occurred over the previous 14 years. 


‘The Council also placed strong emphasis on increased efficiency—on sustained advances 
in productivity, which are the essence of economic growth and the real source of improve- 
ments in average living standards. Basing its judgment on postwar trends, the Council 
estimated that, with a reduction of the degree of slack existing in the economy in 1963, 
output per person employed would increase at an average rate of 2.4 p.c. a year over the 
period to 1970. This productivity potential was combined with the very rapid rate of 
expansion required in employment, averaging approximately 3 p.c. a year to 1970, to 
indicate a potential average rate of growth of output of 5.5 p.c. a year in real terms—that is, 
in terms of volume, after adjustment for price changes. The Council emphasized that its 
calculations of potential output to 1970 did not represent forecasts of anticipated trends 
but rather reasoned appraisals of consistent possibilities for the future. The achievement 
of such an average annual rate over the whole 1963-70 period would mean an aggregate 
increase of 50 p.c. in total real output and an increase of over 20 p.c. in real per capita 
income. 


Examining the goal of reasonable stability of prices, the Council said that rates of 
change in prices and costs to 1970 within Canada’s flexible market system should be 
contained within the limits of the range of movements over the decade from 1953 to 1963. 
Over this decade, for example, the average annual increases in consumer prices and in 
prices of all goods and services produced in Canada were 1.4 p.c. and 2.0 p.c., respectively, 
with some moderate year-to-year variations around these rates. 


A “viable balance of payments” was taken by the Council to mean not merely the 
maintenance of a capability for attaining adequate total international receipts to cover 
international payments, but also to mean a strengthening of Canada’s international 
economic position in the sense that the possible current account payments deficit (which 
might be of the order of $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 at potential output in 1970) 
would be lower in relation to total output (and also that the corresponding net capital 
inflow would be smaller in relation to domestic investment) than has been the case under 
comparable past conditions of rapidly rising domestic activity. In short, such a perform- 
ance would call for some improvement in the basic competitive posture of the Canadian 
economy. 


To meet its interrelated goals and targets, the Council called for an appropriate 
combination of expansionary measures and policies in the fiscal, monetary and trade fields. 
In particular, the achievement of its goals would require Canada to participate fully in the 
new possibilities for an expansion of world trade. There was also a requirement for more 
adequate measures to facilitate the necessary mobility of productive resources from declining 
to expanding situations within a rapidly changing economy. 
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Economic Performance in Relation to Goals 


In its Second Annual Review* published in December 1965, the Council appraised 
Canada’s progress toward the attainment of these basic goals. After considering many 
factors, the Council’s main conclusion was that the Canadian economy moved toward 
consistently higher standards of performance over the first half of this decade. However, 
by 1965, following a strong and sustained over-all expansion, some questions arose regarding 
the possible emergence of imbalances, pressures and distortions which might undermine the 
economy’s capacity for maintaining these standards of performance into the future. In 
this perspective the Council appraised certain special areas of concern:— 


Investment.—In its First Annual Review, the Council indicated that, to attain potential 
output by 1970, the volume of total business fixed investment would have to increase at an 
average rate of about 10 p.c. a year. In 1963-65 this investment increased by some 16 p.c. 
a year—a rate of increase which is not sustainable on a long-term basis to 1970 and beyond, 
the Council observed. During 1965, concern developed about the possibility of severe 
pressures, especially in the construction industry where shortages of skilled workers appeared 
along with scattered evidence of strains on capacity. Some cost and price pressures also 
emerged. The Council saw a need for a somewhat slower rate of advance in construction 
activity, supported by more vigorous and effective efforts to enlarge the manpower resources 
and capacity of the construction industry. This underlined the more general need for an 
appropriate and effective means of facilitating adequate mobility, training and retraining 
of manpower—a conclusion that had a broader application than in the construction 
industry alone. 


Labour Market Conditions.—There was increasing evidence in 1965 of shortages of 
manpower in a widening range of occupations and skills and in a growing number of localities. 
One of the dangers of this kind of situation is that if the shortages become severe before 
the over-all level of unemployment has been reduced to a satisfactory low level they will 
spawn cost and price pressures that will be transmitted to other parts of the economy. 
It was for this reason that the Council in 1964 emphasized the urgent need for improved 
labour-market and manpower policies. The Council said its view was reinforced by 
developments in 1965, when the economy appeared to have begun to encounter certain 
elements of severe labour shortages while the over-all rate of unemployment, although 
substantially reduced from earlier years, was still around 4 p.c. 


Prices.—The Government in 1965 asked the Economic Council to examine the relation- 
ships between prices, costs, productivity and incomes in the context of sustained high 
standards of performance in the economy. The Council expected to report on these 
issues in 1966. Meanwhile, in its Second Annual Review, the Council observed that price 
increases in Canada in 1965 were slightly above the average annual rates of increase in 
1953-63, which the Council had indicated should be the average standard of performance 
within which price increases should be contained over the 1963-70 period as a whole. 
However, the Council said that a careful appraisal of the available information regarding 
the nature and patterns of the 1965 changes suggested little evidence that a broad and 
widely dispersed acceleration of price increases or accentuation of price pressures was then 
under way. However, it added that price and cost developments warranted much closer 
scrutiny and appraisal under conditions in which the economy was operating closer to its 
current potential. 


Exports and Imports.—Canadian export performance improved significantly in 
1960-65. The most dramatic and encouraging improvement was in exports of highly 
manufactured products. These increased in volume by an average of 26 p.c. a year over 
the 1960-65 period, compared with a rate of 7 p.c. in 1955-60 and an annual rate of only 
2 p.c. in 1950-55. However, considering exports as a whole and in longer perspective, 
the Council judged Canadian export performance to be not entirely encouraging when 


* Economic Council of Canada, Second Annual Review: Towards Sustained and Balanced Growth. Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa. December 1965. 
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compared with the record of other countries. The share of Canadian exports in relation 
to world trade has tended to decline from the very high level in the early postwar period. 
The Canadian share fell from 4.7 p.c. in 1955-59 to 4.3 p.c. in the first half of the 1960's, 
although there was a slight increase in the share in 1964. The Council said sustained and 
effective efforts are required in both export performance and import-competing performance 
in Canadian industry if potential output were to be attained and maintained. It called on 
business to give high priority to these requirements which go hand in hand with adequate 
development of specialization and productivity and sustained strong industrial growth. 
The Council also said that government should facilitate such success in the business 
community by adapting and developing policies deliberately aimed at strengthening 
Canada’s trade performance, particularly in non-agricultural products. 


The most important current problem is to achieve and maintain adequate productivity 
growth, the Council said. This is the key to economic growth and to rising living standards 
for Canadians. It is also an important factor in maintaining reasonable price and cost 
stability and a satisfactory international competitive posture. Even the goal of sustained 
high employment ultimately depends on adequate productivity growth, especially in 
relation to the United States. Without adequate productivity gains in Canada, imbalances 
and distortions would sooner or later appear to undermine employment. 


Sources of Economic Growth 

Successive economic studies, especially in the industrially advanced countries, have 
shown that total increases in the output of an economy can only be partly attributed to the 
increase in the quantity of a nation’s economic resources (labour, capital, land and natural 
resources). These studies typically reveal a large ‘residual’ which must be accounted for 
by a second set of factors. These include the improvement in the quality of productive 
resources (such as levels of education and skill), together with the growth in the efficiency 
with which these resources are combined (including the application of new technology, 
better organization and production, shifts from less to more productive employment of 
labour and other resources, and increased specialization and scale of production). An 
important part of the Council’s Second Annual Review constituted a preliminary exploration 
of the roles and relative importance of some of the complex forces affecting Canadian 
economic growth. 


The Council approached its task partly by comparing differences in real per capita 
income between Canada and the United States. The current gap in output and in money 
income per person between Canada and the United States suggested that although average 
per capita incomes in Canada have increased considerably during this century, they have 
remained persistently and substantially below the U.S. averages. The analysis suggested 
that, in 1964, average Canadian income was at least 25 p.c. below the U.S. level. Since 
the over-all averages of current price levels in the two countries appeared to be fairly close 
together, the Council assumed that differences in the average levels of money income 
between the two countries could be taken as an approximate measure of the differences in 
the average levels of real income. 


It was not possible to provide a comprehensive and precise measure of the relative 
importance of the many factors involved in the differences. However, the role and contribu- 
tion of at least some of these factors were suggested. For example, Canada has recently 
had a much lower percentage of its population in the labour force, and an even lower 
percentage of employment in relation to total population. One reason for this is the 
relatively lower proportion of people of working age in Canada, especially as the result of 
the exceptionally high postwar birth rates in Canada. Another reason is the lower 
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participation rate among those of working population age, especially as a consequence of 
the very much lower participation of women in the Canadian labour force—only 32 p.c. in 
Canada in 1960 compared with over 43 p.c. in the United States. 


Thus, although the difference in real income per capita between Canada and the United 
States is in excess of 25 p.c., the real income difference per person in the labour force or per 
employed person between the two countries is less than 20 p.c. In other words, although 
average per capita income (and hence the average standard of living) in Canada is more 
than one quarter below the United States, average productivity in Canada is less than 
oue fifth lower. This is partly due to Canada’s relatively greater use of capital facilities 
and land and natural resources. But these are not sufficient in themselves to assure the 
attainment of high productivity and high standards of living. 


The main explanation for the differences in productivity between the two countries 
must lie in the differences in the quality of productive resources and the efficiency with which 
they are used. In this respect many possible comparisons between the two countries could 
be suggested—levels of education and skill; resource mobility, including the mobility of 
manpower; technological advances; organization of production; industrial scale and 
specialization; industrial initiative, enterprise and competition; the attitudes and energy 
of both workers and management; environmental and institutional influences such as 
geography, climate and government; population growth and density; and industrial and 
regional structure. Many of these factors were examined at length by the Council. 
However, one of the most important factors which the Council assessed—and one which is 
likely to become much more important over the next two decades—was the over-all 
differences between the two countries in the average educational levels of their labour 
forces. The crucial importance of education in economic growth is underlined by the fact 
that about 75 p.c. of all income in the economy accrues to labour, the remainder arising 
out of the ownership of property. 


Education and Economic Growth 

The basic role of education as a factor contributing to economic growth and rising 
living standards was stressed in the Council’s First Annual Review, especially in the discus- 
sion of Canada’s vital need for creating and maintaining an adequate supply of professional, 
technical, managerial and other highly skilled manpower as a basis for future growth. 
The Second Annual Review attempted a closer examination of education as a factor in growth. 
The Council recognized that its work in this difficult area was in the nature of a pioneering 
venture, but considered it useful to make some initial findings and conclusions:— 


Average years of education per person in the male labour force rose rapidly and fairly stead- 
ily from 1910 to 1960 in the United States, with gains of 9 to 10 p.c. in each decade over 
that half century. The Canadian increases were somewhat more uneven and were also 
consistently below those in the United States. Consequently, it is estimated that although 
average years of schooling increased by less than 40 p.c. in Canada, the comparable increase 
in the United States was about 60 p.c. There has thus been a widening educational gap 
between the twocountries. This gap appears to have widened particularly at the secondary 
school level in the inter-war years, and particularly at the university level in the postwar 
period. For example. in 1960 about 45 p.c. of the United States male labour force had four 
years of high school or more education, compared with only 24 p.c. in Canada in 1961. 


The Council estimated that the Canada-U.S. differences in the average educational attain- 
ments of their respective labour forces account for approximately one third of the difference 
in productivity between the two countries. The Council’s analysis also suggested a strong 
relationship between individual income levels and educational attainments. For example, 
in Canada the average income of those who have completed four to five years high school 
is more than one and a half times the average of those who have only elementary school 
education; and those who have university degrees have an average income which is more 
than two and a half times the average of those with only elementary school education, and 
more than twice the average of those who have only one to three years of high school. 
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A rough estimate of the ‘profitability’ of education can be made by calculating the extra 
income which on average is associated with a higher level of education, against the extra 
outlays and costs involved in obtaining such an education. On the basis of such calcula- 
tions, it was estimated that returns on the‘ human investment’ in high school and university 
education in Canada are in the range of 15to20p.c.ayear. Thisisa somewhat higher rate 
of return than has been calculated for the United States. 


The benefits from increased education, according to certain calculations and assumptions, 
are estimated to have accounted for a share in the general order of one quarter of the increase 
both in the average standard of living and in the productivity of Canadians from 1911 to 
1961. Although this is a large contribution, it is apparently substantially lower than that 
indicated in comparable estimates for the United States. 


Canada now faces a general shortage of manpower with higher educational attainments. 
The shortages extend from the high school level on up, and are most severe at the profes- 
sional and university level. These deficiencies in the supply of skills constitute one of the 
major obstacles to be overcome in achieving a satisfactory rate of improvement in produc- 
tivity and of economic growth in Canada. 


The future benefits from increased efforts in education are very large, and the economic 
returns to the nation from increased investment in education are likely to exceed by a 
considerable margin those from most other types of expenditure. This economic gain is 


complementary to the contribution of education to the human, social and cultural develop- 
ment of individuals. 


In the light of these findings, the Council recommended that the advancement of 
education at all levels be given a very high place in Canadian public policy, and that 
investment in education be accorded the highest rank in the scale of priorities. In partic- 
ular, the Council urged that immediate attention be given to:— 

(1) The rapid and substantial expansion of post-secondary education in all parts of Canada. 

The aim should be to provide a ready opportunity for higher education to every qualified 
Canadian student so that financial obstacles will be eliminated as a barrier to higher edu- 


cation. A substantial increase in funds for research is a necessary feature of expanded and 
improved education at the higher levels. 


(2) The closing of the remaining gaps in school facilities and professional resources at the second- 
ary poe level so that such education is a real and practical possibility for all Canadian 
children. 


(3) The development and implementation of greatly expanded programs to upgrade and 
bring up to date the education and skill qualifications of the existing labour force, including 
professional workers and management. Continuing education and retraining must play an 
ever-increasing role in the future. 


(4) Social and other measures to reduce drop-outs in high school to achieve a much higher rate 
of high school completions. 


(5) Vigorous efforts through research, the use of new techniques, and upgrading the qualifica- 
tions of teachers to improve the quality and methods of education. 


(6) Closer co-operation between business, labour and the educational system, along with im- 
proved counselling of students, regarding future manpower needs and the most effective 
ways of meeting these needs. 


Regional Growth and Disparities 

The problem of assuring an appropriate participation on the part of each region in the 
over-all process of national economic development has long been an elusive goal and a 
continuing concern of the people of Canada. The Council’s analysis showed that over the 
past four decades there has been relatively little progress toward the achievement of a 
better balance in this respect. Despite various policies and programs, very wide disparities 
have continued to exist in average per capita income. Also, there have continued to be 
wide differences in the extent to which the human and material resources of each region 
have found opportunities for productive use. While national prosperity has always 
tended to have a favourable influence everywhere, rapid national growth has not by itself 
served to bring about any significant or lasting reduction in these large and stubborn 
differences. 
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Regional levels of personal income per capita (in current dollars) are shown for three 
selected groups of years in the following statement. Provinces are ranked in order of level 
of income in 1963 and the data are for three-year averages centred on the year shown. 


Province 1927 1947 1968 
$ $ $ 
Oribarten eed be ceteresareta a taped hela ciel choles ste Siiatok aS ohaldlale astg ai onsier 509 981 2,025 
British Columbia (incl. the Yukon and Northwest 
EDELTULOTICS Meee eee ce teek oo e eee ce Oe cae wretetee nae ere mates 535 980 1,966 
ors gtr ee aA BRR HIS GOS SR ODHC CO SIO Oor or OCTCOOTESCIOCe 509 923 1,750 
Sas kcAte HOW All acb.s,<cinc ares Sancecietisisisielelnieistoteieraisnie esa 6 ices 449 818 1,749 
Mantto lume lacciteaecce Melee e crete sts sales crite crere eee ere cls 455 875 1,721 
Qirebed sei eacc yee isiids « hatte ctaaie’s Divas 3s sloleeie eles striae feiss 378 709 1,521 
IN OV BAS COA raf srceas tla: oes alae ee «0a dis/s sa clalbiatele oie erse 2 Ptaiays 299 676 1,302 
Naw, ESHUGS WACK otc ccin a satteicch ccc tiare seadettes qoeisaviee cscs 277 609 1,167 
IPEINCOtEWATG!ISIANG: sera acc cisiglt cits ttle sistesiorn sre ore siaisince 248 477 1,115 
IN epi ounce latic episs chase, taticre ew ciaeasdic ie lclteldc tists. weleiaices ae ABA 1,009 
PROVINCIAL AVERAGES. oec.c5 isis s,scicie signe 91016 00 407 783 1,532 


The most striking features of the above comparisons are the substantial percentage 
difference in income levels between the highest and lowest province and the fact that the 
rankings of the provinces in terms of income levels have hardly changed over a period of 
almost 40 years. 


The Council explored a number of underlying factors which help to explain why 
disparities exist in Canada and how they have changed over time. The following summary 
perspective was offered. 


The Atlantic Provinces.—Although there are important distinctions among them, 
the four Atlantic Provinces clearly constitute the region with the lowest levels of per capita 
income in Canada and the area which has participated least adequately in the over-all 
national economic growth. In this sense the Atlantic Region is the ‘under-developed 
region’ of Canada, with a particularly unfavourable set of economic circumstances and 
characteristics. 


First, the proportion of its population normally engaged in productive activity is 
lower than in other areas of the country. This fact alone would appear to account for 
roughly half of the gap in income per person between the region and the Canadian average. 
Contributing to this lower utilization of manpower resources are such factors as a relatively 
smaller proportion of total population in the working age group of 15-65 years, lower rates 
of participation in the labour force, higher-than-average unemployment and relatively 
severe seasonal unemployment. In! addition, the general educational level of the labour 
force is below that of other regions and a larger proportion of the population live and work 
in rural areas where incomes are typically lower than in urban areas. Over the postwar 
period for which data are available, the rate of capital investment per capita has been well 
below the Canadian average. Regional public expenditure on growth-related services— 
including education, health, transport and resources development—has been consistently 
and substantially lower than in other Canadian regions. These conditions have also been 
reflected in high and sustained rates of migration of people from the area and in a rate of 
growth of employment slower than in the rest of Canada. These are the symptoms of a 
region in a low-level ‘income-trap’ and the breaking-out from that trap poses a formidable 
challenge to national policies for regionally balanced economic development. 


Quebec.—Income levels per person in Quebec fall somewhat below the average for 
Canada. Manpower utilization is about 5 p.c. below the national level, mainly because of 
lower-than-average participation in the labour force and higher-than-average unemploy- 
ment. Earnings per employed person also fall about 7 p.c. below the national level. It is 
not easy to isolate the basic contributing causes but lower levels of educational attainment 
in the labour force and a longer-run lag in investment in both the private and public sectors 
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of the regional economy undoubtedly have played a part. It is also true that, to a greater 
extent than in most of the other provinces, Quebec faces a difficult problem of securing 
sub-regional balance. 


In terms of regional income growth, however, Quebec’s performance has been well 
above the Canadian average. Indeed, since 1950, rising levels of income per person in this 
province have been a powerful force in reducing inter-regional income disparity in Canada. 
Employment has grown almost as rapidly as in Canada as a whole. Internal migration 
from rural to urban areas and occupations has also been an important factor in the over-all 
development of Quebec’s economy, especially in the postwar period. 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan.—These two Prairie Provinces have important 
distinguishing features. They are essentially similar, however, with respect to income 
levels and related economic characteristics, in which they rank somewhat above the average 
for Canada. Manpower utilization is at or above the national level because participation 
in the labour force is relatively high and the rate of unemployment is the lowest in the 
country. Seasonal unemployment associated with agriculture, however, is large. Indeed 
the importance of agriculture in both economies, but particularly in Saskatchewan, is an 
overriding influence which affects their economic status in relation to the other regions. 


Earnings per employed person average close to the national level, although the 
relatively high concentration of employment in agriculture exerts a general downward pull. 
The shift out of this primary industry has involved a replacement of labour by capital on 
the farm and high rates of migration both to urban areas and to other provinces. Educa- 
tional attainment in the labour force approximates the national average. Rates of invest- 
ment per capita have been favourable and, in Saskatchewan particularly, the development 
of new mineral resources has diversified the productive capacity of the province. In these 
ways productivity and income per capita have been successfully maintained at or above 
the Canadian average. Nevertheless, total regional income and employment have in- 
creased relatively slowly because a highly mobile population has been attracted away by 
superior employment alternatives in the most rapidly expanding areas of the country. 
Consequently, a more rapid and sustained rate of regional growth and participation in 
national economic development will depend upon the provision of suitable employment 
opportunities involving high productivity and income within these regions. 


Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia.—Although all three provinces have 
clearly distinguishable economic characteristics, in recent decades they have maintained a 
consistent standing at or near the top of the regional ranking of personal income per capita. 
Manpower utilization is higher than average in Ontario and Alberta, with favourable 
population age structures, high labour force participation rates and low unemployment. 
These factors are less favourable in British Columbia but their effects are offset by the 
exceptionally high rate of earnings per person employed—19 p.c. greater than the national 
average. 


In all three provinces, educational attainment in the labour force and educational 
investment are advanced and rates of new investment have been well above average. In 
the range of factors the Council was not able to measure statistically—resource endowment, 
scale of enterprise and the stimulus of urban agglomeration, location and the use of ad- 
vanced technology—these regions are relavively more favoured than most other provinces. 
With all these characteristics contributing to rapid growth in employment, population and 
total income, these regions have participated very strongly in national economic develop- 
ment. At the same time, to a greater extent than elsewhere, these regions have been con- 
fronted with problems associated with a sharp increase in the concentration of people and 
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economic activity—problems such as urban congestion, the optimum use of land, and the 
provision of services and facilities required to accommodate rapid urban growth. The 
solution to these problems clearly entails heavy capital investment and far-reaching, com- 
plex changes in the institutional framework to enable it to adapt to new needs. 


The Council concluded that efforts to promote more regionally balanced growth should 
be aimed at achieving a more rapid increase in the incomes of the lagging regions by methods 
which do not retard the development of the faster-growing areas of the country. In this 
way the economic growth of the national economy would be improved for the benefit of all 
regions in Canada. The Council said that, in order to accomplish this result, it is essential 
that regional development policies be directed to two basic objectives—the increase of 
opportunities for high-productivity employment and the acceleration of programs which 
can make the maximum contribution to improvements in productivity generally in the 
region. The Council suggested the following guidelines for action:— 


(1) the avoidance, as far as possible, of subsidies merely to create temporary activity or to 
sustain indefinitely low-productivity industries and declining occupations; 


(2) encouragement of efficient agglomerations of activity—growth centres—within the different 
regions in order to achieve increasing economies of scale, larger markets and more useful 
pools of skills, and to avoid uneconomic scatter and dispersion; 


(3) the taking of decisions in respect of investments in social capital in accordance with an 
adequate consideration of the economic and social benefits to be obtained in relation to 
costs; 


(4) the recognition of the urgent need to make available additional financial resources to the 
governments of the lower-income regions and through the appropriate federal agencies in 
order to help break the vicious circle of low productivity, low incomes, low government 
revenues and low investments in growth-promoting services which are needed to improve 
the quality and effective utilization of the available human and material resources—in 
particular, education, training, research, health, transport facilities, resource and industrial 
development and the development of wider markets; 


(5) the necessity for close co-ordination in the formulation and implementation of consistent 
regional development policies and programs among all levels of government; this is 
particularly important in view of the wide range of programs and policies affecting re- 
gional development, both on the part of the provinces and through certain federal agencies 
such as the Atlantic Development Board, the Area Development Agency and the Agri- 
cultural Rehabilitation and Development Administration; and 


(6) the avoidance of self-defeating restrictive and divisive measures which interfere with the 
free flow of goods, capital, labour and enterprise between all the provinces; such mea- 
sures must be avoided if we are to achieve simultaneously the twin goals of more satisfac- 
tory growth in every region and a rapid expansion of the national economy from which all 
would benefit. 


The Council observed: ‘It is clear that the narrowing of inter-regional income dis- 
parities and the achievement of a more regionally balanced economic growth involve large, 
urgent, and especially challenging tasks. Many decades of experience have shown that 
these tasks cannot be accomplished by piecemeal expenditures, superficial expedients, 
unproductive works and mere transfers of income. The appropriate policies and pro- 
grammes will need to be formulated within a long-run consistent framework and carried out 
with a continuing regard for the real and underlying problems involved.” 


In addition to the research and analysis of economic prospects and problems carried 
out by its own expert staff, the Council also draws upon the work of other public and 
private institutions and assigns consultants to conduct special studies. In addition, liaison 
is maintained with existing provincial economic and productivity councils and boards. 
Members and staff of the Council also have participated in a large number of meetings to 
discuss the Council’s work with interested groups and with business, labour and university 
economists. 
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The Council also has commissioned specialists in their respective fields to undertake | 
studies for conferences on various subjects. These include the National Conference on 
Labour-Management Relations held in Ottawa in November 1964, the Conference on Prod- 
uctivity Through New Technology in Toronto in May 1965, the Conference on Stabilization 
in London, Ont., in the late summer of 1965, and the Conference on International Trade 
and Canadian Agriculture in Banff, Alta., in January 1966. Papers from these conferences, 
as well as other staff and special studies for the Council, have been published and are 
available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. In addition, the Council has published a 
special report on incentives for industrial research and development, prepared by its 
Advisory Committee on Industrial Research and Technology. 


Section 7.—The Atlantic Development Board 


The persistence of the problems of slow growth and low income in the Atlantic region 
compared with the remainder of Canada has long been of concern to the Federal Govern- 
ment as well as to the governments of the Atlantic Provinces. Policies and programs 
introduced over the years in an effort to better economic conditions were not entirely 
successful for various reasons and recently it became imperative that new solutions should 
be sought and the traditional patterns of economic activity in this area modified. Among 
the changed approaches was the establishment by the Federal Government of the Atlantic 
Development Board in 1962 (SC 1962-63, c. 10, as amended by SC 1963, c. 5). 


The Board incorporates three essential principles in regional economic development: 
joint and closely co-ordinated development of programs with the governments of the 
Atlantic Provinces; a concern with the basic structure of the regional economy and with 
problem causes rather than symptoms; and, where otherwise not available, federal financial 
assistance for development projects. 


The Board is a special agency, distinct from the regular machinery of government. Its 
eleven members are appointed for fixed periods from all the Atlantic Provinces and from 
diverse fields of activity. It thus has the knowledge, the interest and the freedom to 
pioneer regional development. Headquarters of the Board are in Ottawa and the staff 
consists of 37 persons of whom about half are professional. The staff is organized into two 
functional Divisions—the Program Division is concerned with all aspects of Board projects 
including economic and engineering investigations and the carrying out of the projects 
themselves; the Planning Division is responsible for, in consultation with the Economic 
Council of Canada, the preparation of a co-ordinated plan for the promotion of the growth 
of the Atlantic region. For obvious reasons, the staff works very closely with officials of 
other departments and agencies. Each province has a regional committee which works 
with the Board staff on matters relating to that particular province. When projects are 
approved, the appropriate department or agency is requested to supervise the work and 
arrange administrative details on the Board’s behalf. Ministers or officials from each of 
the four provincial governments are designated to act as liaison officers with the Board. 


Very broadly, the Board’s functions are to prepare a co-ordinated plan for the promo- 
tion of the economic growth of the Atlantic region and to recommend programs and projects 
to cope with or mitigate current problems. In carrying out these functions, the Board is 
acutely conscious of the interdependence of short-run and long-run policies and the need for 
consistency among them. Economic growth and development, particularly when based on 
increased industrial activity, require substantial investment in capital facilities for power, 
transportation, pure water for industrial purposes, and other services. These facilities, 
commonly referred to as ‘infrastructure’, are of basic importance and, for this reason, major 
emphasis has been placed on this type of investment. Since the construction of such 
facilities could not be financed by the Atlantic Provinces themselves at this time and on the 
necessary scale, the Federal Government, in July 1963, established a $100,000,000 Atlantic 
Development Fund which, along with annual appropriations, will enable the Board to carry 
out its functions. 


eet 
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By Mar. 31, 1965, projects costing an estimated $57,660,000 had been approved and 
expenditures of $3,642,509 had been made against that amount, leaving outstanding commit- 


ments of $54,017,491. The projects are as follows:— 


Expenditure 
Project Approved 
$ 
PowrR— 
Hydro power development, Mactaquac, N.B.................000% 20,000,000 
Hydro power development, Bay D’Espoir, Nfld................. 20,000,000 
Newfoundland Power Commission—conversion to 60 cycles...... 4,000,000 
44,000,000 
TRANSPORTATION— -_ 
Financial Assistance for Trunk Highway Systems— 
Newfound lay civ seca. teres se remisacah liste sic Ai eae wy ola re bnicatte, 3,000,000 
ING ESEUDS WACK 55.10 <5%, Care ce scxctehe siici wie cee ee Ln ee 3,000,000 
INOVa OCOUAt as et a aero te Aeros eb vices 3,000,000 
9,000,000 
Otuer Basic Services To INpDuUstRY— 
Water Supply and/or Sewage Systems, etc.— 
Gansow NG Sie arent cig eee, piace ite Fe BE los ns vocal 510,000 
Chetan Naess aati cma se eince Cera ke a ae 140,000 
Grand Htang, IN. Site cts etre ee coals Wee See ae baka 30,000 
Powerliast LuppicosnN Saree a iae ones oot seek mee Sark s 170,000 
Shippegant NiBcsneaceoserescce ie tin sats ee, cae 125,000 
Ona vista etie cree tee seo ee ee ee tL ae 250,000 
Georgetown iP Bi hat eteL sean see SA tt Aves ous atone. 135,000 
Montague yl Hileman stierrn wvsatetin sk slash centre loth anc. cette 90,000 
Sim IMeErside, oe hr Lemeek eer cc eee ree 110,000 
drishwmioss:puot plant-—Psb.lte meet he. Sen ctnorea ce ee ene 100,000 
1,660,000 
Researcu Facrirms— 
Financial Assistance for New Research 
Laboratories and Equipment— 
Brederictony Nee vance saree sete facie Marnie CIS 1,250,000 
Halifax tes) cee sccnane chee ene teats 6 sfite Lisyetaisaioe apernatefereton one’s 1,750,000 
3,000,000 
OTALS sis tssa cates cnc teeter HaarnSe ASS 57,660,000 


Funds 
Disbursed 


$ 


459,335 
1,188,645 


1,647,980 


1,762,250 


1,762, 250 


232,279 


3,642,509 


In addition, the following technical and economic surveys and studies had been under- 
taken, financed by Parliamentary appropriations of the Department of the Secretary of 


State:— 
Survey or Study 1964 


$ 


Beneficiation research program on Wabana iron ore, Bell Island, Nfld.... _ 


Bun chy sy als mci their cotta torah. teeic.arsteia hears open braeccteoloneaia ke os 66,027 
Consultant services re power and natural resources............-..-0.e0c0e 12,830 
Engineering investigation of suitable water supply system for fishing plant 

AU IDDEC AT SIN comer ERs i, ost ets eC pe Se ot CPLR ee _ 
Economic study of grain trade via Atlantic ports............0...ecceecces — 
Study of demand and supply for hardwood in Atlantic Provinces......... — 
Study re industrial park site in Halifax-Dartmouth, N.S., area........... _— 
Study of Newfoundland economy since Confederation.............++...0+ _ 
Economic data, reports and statistics........0..sessecceececcececceecence 1,250 
Study of Minto-Chipman, N.B., labour force..........0.ce.eececeecccecee _ 
Study of transatlantic container shipping operation from ports of Halifax, 

2S (ADO SOON Nc Banta an tA Pi hairs oan ae eakietng da: _ 
Inspection services by Department of Public Works engineers............ _— 
Engineering and economic feasibility studies re submarine cable between 

HM Weancia an landdn. Masteccd oe tebe hwinsseleclas tee nockinet cee 10,000 
Preliminary study of economic aspects of effects on Atlantic ports of winter 

navigation in St. Lawrence River and Gulf of St. Lawrence........... 10,000 
Technical aspects of winter navigation in St. Lawrence River and the Gulf.. 4,540 


PLOTALB haceenee cs ase tae ecanctie fete hie en aint ofoine 104,647 


1965 


$ 
300,000 


60, 429 
53,555 


33,973 
17,739 


11,310 
10,000 
7,890 
7,500 
5,000 
3,750 
3,700 


3,240 
899 


518, 985 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART I.—BANKING AND OTHER COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


Section 1.—Banking 


Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada* 


The Bank of Canada is Canada’s central bank. It was incorporated under the Bank 
of Canada Act in 1934 and commenced operations on Mar. 11, 1935. The Act of Parliament 
which established the central bank charged it with the responsibility for regulating “credit 
and currency in the best interests of the economic life of the nation’’, and conferred on it 
certain specific powers for discharging this responsibility. Through the exercise of these 
powers, the Bank of Canada determines broadly the combined total of the basic forms of 
Canadian money held by the community—currency outside banks plus deposit balances 
in chartered bank accounts. 


By virtue of the provisions of the Bank of Canada Act, which enable the central bank 
to increase or decrease the total amount of cash reserves available to the chartered banks 
as a group, the Bank of Canada is able to determine broadly the over-all level of the total 
assets and deposit liabilities of the group, and hence of the combined total of currency and 
bank deposits. The Bank Act requires that each chartered bank maintain a minimum 
amount of cash reserves in the form of deposits at the Bank of Canada and holdings of 
Bank of Canada notes. This minimum requirement is 8 p.c. of the bank’s total Canadian 


* Revised by the Research Department of the Bank of Canada. 
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dollar deposit liabilities on a monthly average basis. The ability of the chartered banks as 
a group to expand their total assets and deposit liabilities therefore depends on the level of 
total cash reserves. An increase in cash reserves will encourage the banks to expand their 
total assets (which consist chiefly of loans and marketable securities) with a concomitant 
increase in deposit liabilities; a decrease in cash reserves will bring about a decline in their 
total assets and deposit liabilities as they seek to restore their cash reserve ratios. 


The chief method by which the Bank of Canada can affect the level of cash reserves 
of the chartered banks and through them the total of chartered bank deposits, is by 
purchases and sales of government securities. Payment by the central bank for the securi- 
ties it purchases in the market adds to the cash reserves of the chartered banks as a group 
and puts them in a position to expand their assets and deposit liabilities. Conversely, 
payment to the central bank for securities it sells causes a reduction in reserves of the 
chartered banks and makes it necessary for them to reduce their assets and deposit liabilities. 


The influence that the Bank of Canada has on credit conditions and hence on economic 
behaviour stems from its ability to determine broadly the level of total holdings of currency 
and chartered bank deposits. The trend of total holdings of these forms of money can have 
an influence on liquidity generally, including effects on interest rates and bond prices and 
the availability of credit, and on expectations regarding future financial and economic 
trends, all of which have some effect on decisions to spend or to save. However, many 
factors other than changes in the money supply also have important influences on financial 
and economic developments, such as: the state of economic conditions and prospects outside 
Canada; the competitive strength of Canadian business enterprises both at home and 
abroad; the character of the investment decisions and price and wage policies in domestic 
industries; the skills and degree of mobility of labour ; and the nature of public policies at 
all levels of government with regard to such matters as expenditure, taxation, subsidies 
and the regulation of industry. In forming its judgments, the Bank of Canada is bound by 
criteria laid down by Act of Parliament in the preamble to the Bank of Canada Act of 
1934. Its operations must be based, not on any simple mechanical formula, but rather on 
continuous observation and appraisal of the constantly changing state of the economy as 
reflected in the complex pattern of economic and financial developments. 


Although the Bank of Canada has the power to determine the combined total of 
currency and chartered bank deposits, it has no means of determining how much of this 
total is held in the form of currency and how much in the form of chartered bank deposits. 
That depends on the wishes of the public, since deposits can be converted freely into notes 
and coin and back again. Nor does the Bank have any direct control over the growth of 
other forms of money or of close substitutes for money as a store of wealth in liquid form, of 
which there are many varieties in Canada—mainly deposit balances in savings institutions 
other than chartered banks and short-term securities issued by governments and corpora- 
tions. 


The cash reserve system in Canada, which is similar to that in a number of other 
countries, while placing the central bank in a position where it can determine within broad 
limits the total amount of chartered bank assets and deposits, leaves the allocation of bank 
credit and other forms of credit to the private sector of the economy. Hach chartered bank 
can attempt to gain as large a share as possible of the total cash reserves by competing for 
deposits. Each bank determines how its assets will be distributed, for example, between 
various kinds of securities and loans to various types of borrowers. The Bank of Canada 
has no power to direct banks or other lenders to make funds available to certain groups or 
in certain regions on the same terms or on different terms than to other groups or in other 
regions. The influence of the central bank—based in essence on its power to expand or 
contract chartered bank cash reserves through its market purchases or sales of securities— 
is both indirect and impersonal and is brought to bear on financial conditions generally 
through the chartered banks and the numerous inter-connected channels of the capital 
market. 
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The powers of the Bank are set forth in the Bank of Canada Act, 1934 (RSC 1952, ¢. 
13), revisions in which were made in 1936, 1938 and 1954. Some of these powers are 
outlined in the 1965 Year Book at pp. 1031-1032. 

The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and twelve Directors. The Governor and Deputy Governor are 
appointed for terms of seven years each by the Directors, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. The Directors are appointed by the Minister of Finance, with the 
approval of the Governor General in Council, for terms of three years each. The Deputy 
Minister of Finance is a member of the Board but does not have the right to vote. There 
is an Executive Committee of the Board composed of the Governor, the Deputy Governor, 
one Director and the Deputy Minister of Finance (who is without a vote) which has the 
same powers as the Board except that its decisions must be submitted to the Board at its 
next meeting. In addition to the Deputy Governor who is a member of the Board, there 
may be one or more Deputy Governors appointed by the Board of Directors to perform 
such duties as are assigned by the Board. 

The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa. It has agencies at Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and is represented 
in St. John’s and Charlottetown. 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dee. 31, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
$’000,000 $7000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Assets 
Foreign exchange......serceeceeresscscceccsceses 54.5 44,8 47.4 42.4 97.6 
Bankers’ acceptanCeS......ceccesseceeeescesscrs as we _ 3.3 _ _ 
Investments— 
Treasury bills of Canada......-..+-.+++eseeee+ 404.4 312.2 455.2 465.6 478.7 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
maturing within 2 years.....-.-+.++-+.++++3° 353.4 513.9 446.6 688.0 349.2 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
not maturing within 2 years........+-;-sc00 1,931.9 1,999.6 1,980.8 1,881.7 2,236.5 
Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial De- 
velopment Bank..........++-+seeereeeereeee 64.4 88.0 127.1 150.6 176.5 
Other securities. .....2.00- sees cscececce scenes 24.4 25.0 2b 07: 21.5 13.4 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock...... 25.0 27.0 31.0 33.0 36.0 
_ Bank premises.........+2-eereeeceeceeer eer ceces 11.5 10.6 10.7 11.8 13.2 
All other agsetS.......-cccccccecceeecseee scene 175.0 221.9 103.3 150.4 240.8 
Totals, Assets ..........62.eeeeeeees 3,044.4 3,242.9 3,231.1 3,444.9 3,641.9 
Liabilities 
Capital paid up.......-..eeeeceeee ener een ceeesees 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
RY eT oel ER NiTs henonlie Chae & Be daria agence oaEucoaI SG 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 
Notes in Circulation— 
Held by chartered banks.........-.+++e2eseee+ 329.8 346.6 416.8 418.4 355.1 
INNS eo ea tne 5 deo OacradoocH aonomouet smoae 1,731.9 1,800.2 1,817.0 1,886.2 2,025.5 
Deposits— , 
overnment of Canada......csseeeseeseceoeees 30.7 41.4 42.9 49.4 68.9 
Chartered banks..........-eeceeeceeeerseeeeee 662.6 749.4 745.6 811.4 882.1 
Other tre rec scieis ti aseeistaelsaeelsaceeusiegs 33.3 33.4 38.1 38.9 35.6 
Foreign currency liabilities.........++++++eeeeee+ 68.6 59.0 61.1 52.8 44.9 
All other liabilities. ............seeceeeceeeeeeees 152.5 182.8 79.6 157.8 199.8 
Totals, Liabilities................-- 3,044.4 3,242.9 3,231.1 3,444.9 3,641.9 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944 and 
its banking operations commenced on Nov. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the 
preamble to the Act as follows:— 

“To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of monetary 
action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably 
be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, 


by supplementing the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry 
with particular consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises.’’ 


tng 
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The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada and the Deputy Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. The authorized capital of the Bank is $50,000,000 and it may also 
raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided that its total direct liabilities 
and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and underwriting agreements do not 
exceed five times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up capital and Reserve Fund. 


The Bank may extend financial assistance to industrial enterprises in Canada which, 
by definition in the Act, include any industry, trade or other business undertaking of 
any kind. With respect to such enterprises the Bank is empowered to lend money or 
guarantee loans and where an enterprise is a corporation the Bank may also enter into 
underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or debentures; acquire 
stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with whom the 
Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement; and acquire certificates issued by a 
trustee to finance the purchase of transportation equipment. The total amount of com- 
mitments of the Bank, in the form of loans, guarantees, etc., in excess of $200,000 each, 
may not exceed $200,000,000. 

The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
realty and chattel mortgages which constitute the usual kind of security taken. The 
Bank is intended to supplement the activities of other lending agencies, not to compete 
with them, and the Act of Incorporation provides that it should extend credit only when, 
in the Bank’s opinion, credit or other financial resources would not otherwise be available 
on reasonable terms and conditions. Its lending takes the form of fixed-term capital 
loans rather than current operating loans. The Bank is specifically prohibited from 
engaging in the business of deposit banking. It has branch offices in the following cities: 
St. John’s, Halifax, Saint John, Moncton, Rimouski, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Waterloo, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Port Arthur, Winni- 
peg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Kelowna, Vancouver, Victoria and Prince 
George. 


2.—Assets and Liabilities of the Industrial Development Bank, as at Sept. 30, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 


$’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $7000,000 
Assets— 


Woans outstanding™ hip Sy ewes ois os Mesa Ss 103.1 123.3 164.9 200.9 224.2 
OTNOP ASSOLS = 6 cc(- as. sh icmlsinn Co oak ucceuiiae te Bod ed 2.2 3.7 5.2 
Totals, ASS€t8 505.055.0605 ase ceeces 106.8 125.0 167.1 204.6 229.4 
Liabilities— 
Wapital and Teserves....6 «tt. acess ee nese es 41.8 44,2 49.0 ehie 57.0 
Bonds and debentures outstanding............. 63.6 78.9 115.3 147.6 168.1 
Muher liabilities sd... 2.02 csetaa ke os. oot Sere e ke 1.4 1.9 2.8 3.7 4.3 
Totals, Liabilities.................. 106.8 125.0 167.1 204.6 229.4 
Loan Transactions— 
Wisbursemente sides ceo oot eas eee eee a eee 29.7 47.5 74.3 74.0 69.5 
EPPA WINONA. 8 Saat a: «ics cura RK Ooh tobe chick ob 23.4 27.1 32.6 38.2 46.2 
Loans outstanding plus undistributed authoriza- 
ER ROBT SSIES GAOrIC San CD Orn Erie 119.8 154.2 203.6 232.6 264.2 
No. No. No. No. No. 
uppers on books: /J./4.5 0. detacs ss acon een wk 1,966 2,768 4,083 5,105 6,028 


1 Includes investments; the change in loans outstanding does not equal the difference between disbursements 
and repayments because of year-end accounting adjustments. 
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Subsection 2.—Currency 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief circu- 
lating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
Those features of the development which then became permanent are outlined in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 809-810. 

When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability for 
Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and partly replaced 
in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replace- 
ment of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 denomination that had previously 
been used as cash reserves. The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 
1934 to reduce gradually the issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an 
amount not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. Further 
restrictions introduced by the 1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the right of chartered 
banks to issue or re-issue notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 1950 the chartered banks’ 
liability for such of their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained outstanding 
was transferred to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a like sum to the Bank 


of Canada. 
3.—Bank of Canada Note Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1960-64 


Fee 
eee OOeO=aoeooeoqo®®oqoee—eeeo———S——SSSS__0—<—$qaemS0«=$S$—=—$mm{ (” — ——Tw>0$"— 0 ——_ 


Denomination 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
$'000 $000 $’000 $'000 $000 
Bank of Canada Notes— 

CT ee 5 de sabe sp otnu Godbemnoeooncun modo Sat 81,733 86,114 91,426 94, 853 97,742 
SO ose ciarehs ois nie tetotataoseincates elev etntersfoyslaroistes sistslstetst=. she 57,622 60, 640 63, 837 66, 670 68, 768 
OE grigrices 60000 DoCS ADE A00d QUCNEDs 90 O60 ONC GADAG 149,545 156,501 162,643 167,743 172,752 
CIO ShoGos noo 0) cobone dc croc nsddadaEaceppsqanrn 519, 559 533,041 548, 442 558, 688 574,516 
CU) ARRRNA ORG Cu GORE OL yc odeocononoos 25c 0.4000 676,549 719,713 766,974 811,119 841,002 
COR ORB FIED 00 AC COGOODCOCTOA IO SNOC SOO ROO DEOD 46 46 46 46 46 
Uideenc Jgoccuddshc dodensoshauescuccageadsatons 147,596 152,106 155,938 158, 277 163,419 
PDAs So cb Sop BeenbcUsdcmoidedb coed Jncacanesnn 396,328 407,307 413,460 415,563 429,093 
CHW) Qabeere aoodeom aned000 sob CORB OGonESD oss 0K0 41 38 37 37 34 
t VEN Rea dee Codddander obce sp0pcdIoose Ia denenc 19,547 18,198 17,951 18,603 20,181 
PING til cg epastcteelw clover = <iayote Pare o's ole 2's eketesetatel= wins 2,048,567 | 2,133,704 | 2,220,755 | 2,291,600 | 2,367,553 
Note issues in process of retirement!............-. 135177 13,116 138,067 13,044 13,006 


Totals, Bank of Canada Note Liabilities...| 2,061,743 | 2,146,820 | 2,233,822 | 2,304,644 25380,559 


Held by— 
Chartered banksy... «\./<12--1sre< ister’ «je eave sserereletoke, «is 329,841 346, 630 416,845 418, 405 355, 086 
(Oot epanoou don ounuTareunsSeudoe aoe nieadent 1,731,902 | 1,800,190 | 1,816,977 | 1,886,239 | 2,025,473 


2 ee Se) ee ee ee ee ee 
1 Includes, in 1964, chartered banks’ notes $8,253, Dominion of Canada notes $4,637, provincial notes $28 and 
defunct banks’ notes $88; these amounts have changed little in recent years. 
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4.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, as at Dec. 31, 1955-64 


As at Dec. 31— Cond. o. As at Dec. 31— Cake Per 
Notes! apita Notes! Capita 
$ $ $ $ 

(2 Vn ae ee 1,449,045,166 | 92.31 |) 1960............e.cecceeues 1,731,902,386 | 96.92 
aed ee ee W407 ont 7eh \ecrosea ah into | es,. Le wha oh 1,800,190,122 | 98.70 
pee en se 1,555, 116,04370) 98203 WITI9ORalers. Iain... 0... .«- 1,816,977,132 | 97.84 
BA OU cosy Cans eli 19650 8709200: bn ROTI Syalhnoggenses.o/lt mrewr)y ne de 1,886,238,792 | 99.82 
oe i a re 704,099 1080) OT Kb tll 1964 Senos chs og canis 2,025,473,300 | 105.30 


1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 


Coinage.*—Under the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act (RSC 1952, c. 315), 
gold coins may be issued in denominations of twenty dollars, ten dollars and five dollars 
(nine-tenths fine or millesimal fineness, 900). Subsidiary coins include: silver coins in 
denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents (eight-tenths fine or millesimal 
fineness, 800); pure nickel five-cent coins; and bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one-cent coins. 
Provision is made for the temporary alteration of composition in event of a shortage of 
prescribed metals. A tender of payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case 
of gold coins issued under the authority of Sect. 4 of the Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Fund Act for the payment of any amount; in the case of silver coins for the payment 
of an amount up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


5.—Canadian Coin in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 1955-64 


Norr.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. Figures from 1901 are given in the corresponding table of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-28 edition. 


As at Dec. 31— Silver Nickel Tombac! Steel Bronze Total Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TDS SS Re este 95,574,457 | 8,076,800 555,912 | 3,457,712 | 12,956,807 || 120,621,688 7.68 
NOD G xa, ofaze'g.o sPaeteto nel? 100,922,477 | 8,545,507 552,868 | 3,456,782 | 13,742,282 127,219,916 7.91 
LOD fis. See lle ele cuavs 107,116, 450 8,910,869 550, 743 3,455,886 | 14,745,243 134,779,191 8.11 
LOGS Aaa saat 115,120,076 9,289,481 549,630 | 38,455,062 | 15,322,156 143,736, 405 8.42 
OS OMe ESS. a's Wateardies 123,344,059 | 9,865,012 549, 237 3,454,209 | 16,150,222 153 , 362,789 8.77 
LOGON See cdhect ews 136,710,958 | 11,599,263 549,090 | 8,452,876 | 16,895,953 169,208, 140 9.47 
eet ire Bieytesc were assis 146,902,352 | 14,110,198 549,021 3,451,708 | 18,311,853 183 , 325, 132 10.05 
LOG 25 Meeslon. Be hat bs 162,928,707 | 16,433,088 549,009 | 38,450,676 | 20,595,543 203 , 957,023 10.98 
MGS ahercrers colette 180,492,972 | 18,627,687 548,999 3,449,476 | 23,383,788 226, 502,922 11.99 
US ARE eee 206,551,965 | 22,522,116 548 , 996 3,448,547 | 28,009,356 261,080,980 13.57 


_ 1} Tombac, a copper-zinc alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes; no coins of this metal have been 
issued since 1944, 


The Royal Canadian Mint.*—The Mint at Ottawa was established as a branch of 
the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act 1870 and opened on Jan. 2, 1908. In 
1931 (RSC 1952, c. 240) it was constituted a branch of the Canadian Department of 


* Revised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
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Finance and has since operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. Gold refining is the principal 
activity of the Mint. Fine gold produced from the rough bullion shipments received from 
the mines is purchased by the Mint and later delivered to the Bank of Canada for account 
of the Minister of Finance in bars of approximately 400 oz.t. each or, for those mines 
authorized to sell gold in the open market, the bullion is shipped according to instructions 
from the mines. The fine silver extracted from the rough gold is generally used for 
coinage purposes. 


6.—Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued, 1955-64 


r Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Bronze 
Year Heccrved Bullion Coin oin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued 
oz. t. oz. t. $ $ $ 
TQS rohat cides sel thle: sta eateane oimete 8, 947, 637 3,952,764 4,269,157 267,801 566, 863 
OP Gis ya sanates? ssaisvaisisicteteleser ces ee ususis Steve eedoas 3,801,789 3,774,599 5,389, 464 469 , 993 786, 855 
AOD TOES tes it acionecle ree omiectetaleiets 3, 896, 084 3,776,711 6, 236, 429 366, 493 1,004, 221 
TOSSA Weis cieiniae abit en aay. Bras eens 3,958, 459 4,088,706 8,044, 753 379,616 578,274 
OS tie, RO OeA ooMnE ce Gane rou BoaGges 3,908, 640 3, 836, 680 8,273,563 576, 680 829,116 
LOGO ie rcteie thers. steht wo alata 4,024, 626 4,014,771 13,432,251 1,735,707 748,101 
NG See AA Ga Caper o nee Set OTe oom: 3,800, 137 3,812,054 10,299,581 2,512,369 1,417,544 
TO G2 er ec arene ticinie or otite i eteressisl ee stein ais 3,488,974 3,520, 406 16,114,240 2,324,212 2, 284,925 
WOO okies ist. Thre ha ete Seated) be hol elaine 3,457,092 3,467, 554 17, 688 , 668 2,196,217 2,790,679 
1QGS eeecy canoe crs me enone aaa 3,188,868 3,173,573 26,153, 154 3,895,746 4,626,963 


Dollar Currency and Bank Deposits.—Bank of Canada statistics concerning 
currency and chartered bank deposits are given in Table 7. 


7.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Chartered Bank Deposits, as at Dec. 31, 1955-64 
(Millions of dollars) 


eh nS SS SS SSS 
ee ————————————______ nnn EEE 


Total Currency and 


Currency Outside Banks Chartered Bank Deposits Chartered Bank 


Deposits! 
Held by 
As at s 
Total General Public 
Dec. 31 Personal Govern Other Including - 
Notes | Coin | Total | Savings C Ge de D in 12| Total! || Govern- Including |Excluding 
Deposits? Doon ita CES ment Personal | Personal 
een Deposits | Savings | Savings 
Deposits | Deposits? 
JO5b Macsnes 1,449 101 | 1,550 5,633 517 3,697 9,847 11,397 10,880 5, 248 
19562 Bete 1,498 108 | 1,605 6,007 246 3,580 9,833 11,438 11,192 5,185 
VOBTicrmanesce 1,555 112 | 1,667 6, 1082 423 83,7252 | 10,256 11,923 11,500 5,3922 
LOSSES 1,660 121) 1,781 6,844 319 4,303 11,466 13, 247 12,927 6,084 
1OSOK eee 1,705 128 | 1,832 6,900 404 4,057 11,360 13,193 12,789 5,890 
LOTS Bimorocen yey: 144 | 1,876 7,215 510 4,313 12,037 13,914 13, 404 6,189 
19615sher ee 1,800 158 | 1,959 7,618 588 4,998 13,205 15,163 14,575 6,957 
19627. 2e 1,817 177 | 1,994 7,932 564 5,193 13,689 15, 683 15,119 7,187 
19631 secant 1,886 198 | 2,084 8,443 914 5,623 14,980 17,064 16,150 7,707 
1964 be seco sere 2,025 229 | 2,254 8,935 496 6,164 15,795 18,049 17,353 8,418 


1 Less total float, i.e., cheques and other items in transit. 
and welfare institutions and personal accounts use 
savings deposits” to ‘‘other notice deposits” as at 
Finance; from that date the figures are thus not comparable with those for previous years. 


reclassified was approximately $140,000,000. 


d mainly for 


2 The deposit balances of religious, educational 


business purposes were reclassified from ‘personal 
Sept. 30, 1957 in the returns of the banks to the Department of 
The amount of deposits 
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Subsection 3.—The Chartered Banks* 


The Canadian commercial banking system consists of eight privately owned banks, 
chartered by Parliament and operating under the provisions of the Bank Act. Of these 
eight, five are nation-wide institutions; two operate mainly in the Province of Quebec 
and in other French-speaking areas and one, affiliated with a New York bank, has branches 
in six large cities. At the end of 1964, these banks together operated 5,782 banking offices 
of which 5,575 were in Canada and 207 abroad. Thus, the chief distinguishing feature of 
the Canadian banking system is the relatively small number of large banks having an 
extensive network of branches, operating under a single legislative jurisdiction (the Federal 
Government) and under one detailed and comprehensive statute (the Bank Act). 


Since the first banks were established during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the commercial banking system has developed in response to the changing needs 
of the Canadian economy, an evolution which is still in rapid progress. Canadian eco- 
nomic development has been characterized by two main features—successive but by no 
means continuous periods of rapid geographical expansion of settlement, and a continued 
dependence on export markets as new natural resources (agricultural land, forests and 
minerals) were exploited. Thus, Canadian banking has continually had to migrate to 
new areas and to find appropriate methods of financing new industries and new products; 
and it has from the beginning possessed a strongly ‘international’ charactert with much 
emphasis on the financing of foreign trade, on foreign exchange operations, and on cor- 
respondent relations with foreign banks. At the same time, as regional isolation has 
gradually broken down and the economy has been integrated, banks originating in local 
areas have become part of a nation-wide banking system, in part by process of amalga- 
mation particularly marked in the first twenty-five years of the present century. 


Bank Legislation 

From the first, banks in what is now Canada sought to operate under Acts of in- 
corporation (charters) passed by the legislatures of the colonies in which they operated. 
As new banks were incorporated and older ones obtained charter renewals, there developed 
in the bank charters themselves a quite extensive and fairly uniform code of banking law. 
At Confederation, responsibility for banking and currency was given to the Dominion 
Government and in 1871 the first general Bank Act was passed. This legislation is subject 
to review and revision every ten years, a feature that has helped to keep the banking 
system adapted to the needs of a changing economy. The decennial revision was due in 
1964, but the Bank Act was extended in order to provide time to consider recommendations 
made by the Royal Commission on Banking and Finance established in 1961; the Commis- 
sion’s report was published in 1964. 


The Bank Act has become a most detailed and comprehensive piece of legislation 
which provides for the internal regulation and organization of the banks, for the auditing 
of their accounts, and for the ways in which their capital stock may be issued and trans- 
ferred, their dividends paid, and their affairs settled in case of amalgamation, winding-up 
or insolvency. In addition, it states what cash reserves the banks must keep, what reports 
they must make to the Government and to the Bank of Canada about their affairs and 
sets forth a variety of rules governing the conduct of business with the public. The Bank 
Act also specifies the maximum rate of interest that may be charged on bank loans. (Since 
the 1944 Bank Act revision this ceiling has been 6 p.c., replacing the 7-p.c. ceiling that 
had prevailed since 1871.) The banks derive their corporate existence from the Act, which 


* More detail is included in an article appearing in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 1115-1120, prepared by J. Douglas 
Gibson, General Manager of The Bank of Nova Scotia. The early history of currency and banking in Canada is 
given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. A list of the banks at Confederation appears in the 1940 Year Book, p. 897, 
and bank absorptions since 1867 are given in the 1941 edition, pp. 812-813. A table in the 1937 Year Book, pp. 894-895, 
shows the insolvencies since Confederation; the last insolvency occurred in 1923. 

Tt The Senate, on July 28, 1964, approved the granting of charters to two additional banks—the Bank of Western 
Canada and the Laurentide Bank. 

{The larger Canadian banks have long maintained offices in London and New York. In addition, some 
Canadian banks for more than half a century have been providing an important part of the commercial banking 

facilities in the Caribbean area (see Table 10, p. 1065). 
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states that “each bank ... is a body politic and corporate and this Act is its charter’; 
successive Bank Acts have empowered the banks to do business for a period of ten years, 
until the next revision of the Act. 


Banking Operations 

Operating under the Bank Act, the chartered banks at their branches accept deposits 
from the public, make loans covering a wide range of commercial, industrial, agricultural 
and consumer activities, deal in foreign exchange, receive and pay out Bank of Canada 
notes and coin, provide safekeeping facilities, and perform a variety of other services 
coming within the scope of the general business of banking. The head office of a Canadian 
bank does not transact ordinary day-to-day business with the public; it performs general 
administration and policy-making functions, manages the bank’s investment portfolio, 
does its centralized accounting work, and maintains specialized departments devoted to 
inspection of branch operations, the development of branch office methods, the acquisition 
of new business, premises, staff, arrangements with foreign banks, advertising, etc. 


Under its branch system, Canadian banking is able to provide standard banking 
facilities throughout the country. Every branch, even the smallest, can provide all banking 
services and each has behind it the resources of a large bank, which means that lending 
requirements can be met just as well by a branch in a small town or a suburban branch as 
in the main branches of a large city. Branch banking also provides an excellent training 
for Canadian bank officers through the system of promotion and transfer from branch to 
branch. Almost without exception, the chief executives of the Canadian banks have grown 
up in the service and have been trained in this way. 


The branch system has proved to be most flexible and Canadian banking has been 
able to keep pace with settlement and economic development during its periods of most 
rapid growth. Particularly during the past quarter-century, with a rapidly expanding 
economy, sharply rising population and growing urbanization, new branches have opened 
at avery rapid rate. Banking offices in Canada, which numbered about 3,300 at the end of 
1939 and 3,100 at the end of 1945, grew by over 2,400 in the next nineteen years. As this 
growth suggests, Canadian banks have taken full advantage of the recent expansive at- 
mosphere to extend the volume and variety of their services to industry and to individuals. 
Strongly competing for customers, they offer a wide variety of new deposit arrangements, 
including new savings programs, new forms of chequing accounts and greatly broadened 
lending facilities. 


By the end of the War, the banks had experienced more than fifteen years of restricted 
demand for commercial credit; at the end of 1945 security holdings accounted for about 
55 p.c. of the banks’ total assets, compared with a little over 40 p.c. just before the War and 
only about 15 p.c. in 1930. In the early postwar years, the economic control apparatus 
created for the War was gradually dismantled. The expansion of the private sector of the 
economy and the contraction of the government sector were quickly reflected in a shift of 
bank assets from government securities to commercial Joans. Between the end of 1945 and 
the end of 1950, bank loans in Canadian currency increased from about 21 p.c. to 31 p.c. of 
total assets. There was, at the same time, a rapid growth in total assets, as the monetary 
authorities leaned to the side of relatively easy money conditions to stimulate the economy 
and to ward off the widely anticipated postwar recession. In the five years ended Dee. 31, 
1950, total assets expanded from about $7,300,000,000 to $9,400,000,000, almost all of the 
increase being in Canadian assets. 


It was not until the outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950 that the fear of inflation, 
arising from the heavy demands on Canadian resources, led to the adoption of restraining 
measures. Since then, the banks have experienced substantial changes in their credit- 
granting capacity, as the country’s official monetary policy was adapted to meet changes in 
business conditions. Alternating periods of ease and restraint have been marked by periods 
of rapidly rising bank assets followed by levelling-off phases. 
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The Korean boom of 1950-51 was followed, after only a short pause, by the investment 
boom of 1953-54. Recession in 1954-55 was accompanied by an easy monetary policy, 
during which the banks built up their liquid assets in the form of government bonds. Then 
a second and greater investment boom got under way in late 1955, which carried the 
Canadian economy and the banking system into another period when resources were 
strained to the limit. At this time, new measures of restraint were introduced into the 
Canadian banking system by the monetary authorities, including an agreed secondary 
reserve ratio of 7 p.c. in addition to the cash reserves of 8 p.c. already prescribed in the 
Bank Act revision of 1954. A further agreement with the Bank of Canada was aimed at 
restraining term loans for capital purposes* and in 1956 bank loans to instalment finance 
companies were also put under some restraint. The boom of 1955-57 was followed by a 
mild recession in 1957-58, moderate recovery in 1958-59, slackening in 1960 and recovery 
again in 1961-65. Over the period 1955-65, the banks have not regained the liquidity that 
characterized earlier postwar recessions, and there has been a growing need to husband 
resources carefully for the various and growing alternative outlets which developed as the 
result of economic growth, and of the efforts of both the Federal Government and the banks 
themselves to provide new uses for bank credit. 


One of the first government measures was the Farm Improvement Loans Act of 1944, 
under which the chartered banks were authorized to make loans to farmers for the purchase 
of equipment and livestock and for making various improvements to their farm buildings 
and facilities (see p. 462). These loans are often for sizable amounts (an average of about 
$1,500) and the terms have been gradually extended to a maximum sum of $15,000 out- 
standing to any one borrower with a maximum period of ten years (four years for im- 
plements). The banks are guaranteed against loss up to 10 p.c. of their loans made during 
the three-year “lending periods’, up to a maximum total of loans by all banks. This 
total is $700,000,000 for the lending period to end in mid-1968. By the end of 1964 the 
total amount of loans made under this Act was approximately $1,527,000,000. 


The 1954 revision of the Bank Act introduced a major change in banking practice 
by enabling the banks to acquire mortgages issued under the National Housing Act. 
About 35 p.c. of all NHA mortgage loans in the years 1954-59 were made by the chartered 
banks, but at the end of 1959 the NHA interest rate was raised to 63 p.c. and the banks 
withdrew from this field of lending. Notwithstanding this, by Dec. 31, 1964 they held 
some $851,000,000 in NHA mortgages, representing about 4 p.c. of total assets. Another 
change affecting housing in the 1954 revision enabled the banks to make home improve- 
ment loans under a guarantee system rather similar to the one developed for farm im- 
provement loans. By the end of 1964, home improvement loans amounting to more than 
$348,000,000 had been approved and the banks had about $74,000,000 of such loans on 
their books. 


In November 1960, the Small Businesses Loans Act was passed guaranteeing, under 
terms to the banks similar to those of the Farm Improvement Loans Act, certain types of 
bank loan to small businesses for the purposes of making capital improvements to premises 
and equipment. This provides for loans that do not fall within the usual scope of bank 
lending to small business, by reason of the term nature of the loan, together with the lack 
of collateral resources of the borrower. Of course, chartered banks make loans to small 
businesses for a great variety of purposes, including many of a medium-term character; 
indeed, the working capital loan to the small-size or medium-size industry or commercial 
enterprise is the traditional stock-in-trade business of the chartered banks. 


In April 1961, the charter of the Export Finance Corporation of Canada Limited, 
which had been incorporated by special Act of Parliament in June 1959 for private in- 
terests, was acquired by the chartered banks. The principal purpose of the Corporation 
is to assist in the medium-term (one to five years) financing of exports which have been 
insured by the Export Credit Insurance Corporation, a Crown company. 


* Such loans were almost entirely a postwar innovation in Canadian lending practice, and had increased markedly 
during the easy-money period of 1954-55. Since 1956, term lending has been generally confined within narrower 
limits, although it is still practised when conditions permit. 
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Still another area of lending which has expanded greatly in recent years is that of 
consumer credit. Although the banks have always made some personal loans, they have 
recently moved aggressively into the field of lending to the general public for the purchase 
of automobiles, consumer durables and debt consolidation. Following the 1954 Bank 
Act revision, and partly as a result of the change then made which enabled the banks to 
take chattel mortgage security, some banks have developed extensive consumer credit 
divisions. Personal loans made by the banks, other than those secured by stocks and 
bonds and home improvement loans, mounted from $420,000,000 at the end of 1957 to 
$2,064,000,000 outstanding at June 30, 1965. 


Outside of Canada, the Canadian banks have continued to expand their branch systems 
in the Caribbean area (although the two Canadian banks operating in Cuba found it 
necessary to withdraw), in South America, and in Europe. In recent years the growth 
of an international money market, following the economic recovery in Europe and the 
restoration of confidence in the stability of the Western economies and their currencies, 
has led to large movements of Western capital from one centre to another. The Canadian 
banks have participated extensively in this international money market, mainly through 
New York and London where most of them maintain large offices. 


The postwar growth in bank assets has been accompanied by a substantial increase in 
total earnings. Earnings per share of capital employed did not increase to the same 
extent, however, as the banks found it necessary to raise new funds from time to time after 
1950 in order to maintain an appropriate relationship between their shareholders’ capital 
and the rapidly rising level of risk assets. The banks have been among the largest issuers 
of new share capital to Canadians in the past quarter-century. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—Although there are fewer chartered banks now 
than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the number of 
branch banking offices. As a result of amalgamations, the number of banks declined from 
34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until the incorporation of a new bank— 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought the total to 11. Since then the amal- 
gamation in 1955 of The Bank of Toronto and The Dominion Bank as The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, the amalgamation of Barclays Bank (Canada) with the Imperial Bank 
of Canada in 1956 and the amalgamation of the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the 
Imperial Bank of Canada as the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce on June 1, 1961 
have reduced this number to eight.* The number of branches of chartered banks in each 
province periodically from 1868 to 1964 is given in Table 8. 


* See footnote f, p. 1061. 


8.—Branches of Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31 for Certain Years 1868-1964 


Norz.—Figures for 1920 and subsequent years include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for the banks 
employing them; there were 768 such sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 1964. 


Province or Territory | 1868 | 1902} 1905 | 1920 | 1926 | 1930 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1962 1963 | 1964 


Newfoundland......... — — _ — — _ 39 71 81 88 90 
Prince Edward Island..} — 9 10 41 28 28 25 23 27 Pal 26 26 
Nova Scotia........... 5 89 101 169 134 138 134 144 173 178 180 183 
New Brunswick....... 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 100 113 118 121 123 
@Quebecs. = S255. ecto cteare 12 137 196 | 1,150 | 1,072 | 1,183 | 1,083 | 1,164 | 1,427 1,489 | 1,515 |1,539 
Ontario mune aide 100 349 549 | 1,586 | 1,326 | 1,409 | 1,208 | 1,257 | 1,785 1,916 | 1,967 |2,022 
Manitoba ter arjsecninae — 52 95 349 wo4 239 1 165 3 248 25. 
Saskatchewan......... \ Lay 30 87 { 591 427 447 233 238 296 299 303 308 
Al bertametsase ceuitewieu.s 424 269 304 172 246 394 417 431 445 
British Columbia...... 2 46 55 242 186 229 192 294 514 545 546 563 
Yukon and N.W.T.....]| — — 3 4 5 9 17 14 15 15 
Canada........... 123 | 747 | 1,145 | 4,676 | 3,770 | 4,083 | 3,311 | 3,679 | 5,051 | 5,332 | 5,447 5,575 
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9.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1964 


Nors.—This table includes 768 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Bank 


Saate Ot BTORGPOAL aaisic zeit Weis eie Sis. Sm ates o's aa-0in 0's 
HERG Dank OF NOVA SCOUR....ccssccectoccsccecee 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................-+ 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.................. 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada................. 
The Royal Bank of Canada...............000005 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank................... 


iBanksot Montreal sss. 0.02.80) canes sesccsep cree 
pba Banko OF NOV a SCOR isis cretersiarssiers sibrerelo crave 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................6 
Banque Provinciale du Canada..............0.+- 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada................. 
‘the Royal Bank of Canada... .....0.00cc+esceee 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank..................- 


PR OUAIS. oo, sawn sea sienphccattesees's 


10.— Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1964 
Nors.—This table does not include sub-agencies operating outside Canada, of which there were 38 in 1964. 


Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number 
Bank of Montreal— (Canadian Imperial Bank The Royal Bank—concl. 
Britain secs eee. 2 of Commerce— FRAIGH gle aidae seein as cteles 1 
United States........... 3 Britains esses eee 2 Dominican Republic.... 9 
HEPANIOO stole resis nc octets 2 British West Indies..... 19 rane s: Gesce See oO assiots i 
KEEMIANY ac einesese > *0>'- 5 United States........... 5 Ilphe r oronto-D ERAN 
The Bank of The Royal Bank of Bri oe aa 2 
Naval Scotia Canada Titain. .......++eeeeeee 
Brciatine ons an enaaseee. os 4 IBritalnachie acceler es 2 United States........... i 
British West Indies..... 32 British West Indies..... 34 |/Banque Canadienne 
Dominican Republic.... 3 United States........... 1 Nationale— 
United States........... 1 Puerto RicOsc..s6 ss. 65 5 Wrancesncy cic mcincieemiree 1 
Rusrtoimicon: . 262) 0.34% 3 Central and South 
PE PIDLAAE Ge ovis'ys oes o'r 4 AMECTICA. 20. cseccnes 27 Totals, ect 169 


Financial Statistics of the Chartered Banks.—The classification of chartered 
bank assets and liabilities was revised by the Bank of Canada Act, 1954, so that the 
statistical series given in Tables 11-15 begins with that year. Assets and liabilities are 
given in less detail for 1954-61 in the 1965 Year Book, p. 1043; month-end data are available 
from Dec. 31, 1954 to date in the Bank of Canada Statistical Summary. 
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11.—Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1962-64 


2 ee SS SS SSS 


1962 1963 1964 


Assets and Liabilities 
$'000 $000 $7000 
Assets— 

Gold and! comin @anadacces mecca ietraeeia ee taleteteiate fol -tetetalsrefatc tr ete shal tote elalo 38,311 36, 148 41,361 
Goldtandicomeoutsrde: Ganadan. acme iter testers oi ole aiaieal-idielerel ole +16 slelseeiaiaieis tilly 1,043 1,121 
Notes of and deposits with Bank of Canada. ..........eesecreeserevesees 1,162,415 | 1,229,815 | 1,237,192 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian............+++eeseeeee 46 ,537 50,814 55,222 
Deposits with other banks in Canadian currency........+.-+++esseeeeeees 8,879 9,325 7,294 
Deposits with other banks in currencies other than Canadian............ 1,204,006 | 1,110,206 | 1,597,118 
Cheques and other items in transit (net)...........ceeeeee eerste cere eres 867,398 1,068,794 803 , 285 
Government of Canada treasury bills. ...... 05.0.0 ccsevescesssescecsercs 1,126,584 | 1,282,250 | 1,256,864 
Other Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing 

within two years, not exceeding market value.........+..+-.++-e+eeeee 753, 552 1,335,170 1,125,879 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing after 

two years, not exceeding market value... ........0.sseeeeeereeeeeeenes 1,487,313 1,325,190 | 1,336,486 


Canadian provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, not 
exceedinasmiar eb nvalttemer. 1 sls oeties « seleialsletielere dvie! aterateteralviereler er sicteiaareier 


Canadian municipal and school corporation securities, not exceeding market 


407,355 385, 558 372,191 


SDR CD, Gene Ale Wirth as an Ee a Te ba GeO CO a rao caeo aoriee CO tec” 249, 943 286,917 307,347 
Other Canadian securities, not exceeding market value.............0..00 457, 196 461,808 486,772 
Securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value.............. 705,238 538, 214 586, 750 
Mortgages and hypothees insured under the National Housing Act 1954, 

less provision for estimated loss.........0.ccsscececceceesserrscectences 921,112 890,658 850,977 


Call and short loans in Canada to brokers and investment dealers, secured 481,998 397,486 403 , 828 


Call and short loans outside Canada to brokers and investment dealers, 


ibe a\c Re Ae He ter OE COO Ie OMG dremancunnen PB MOAC eo So 683,678 1,013,047 1,017,254 
Loans to Canadian provincial governments..........2-.seeeeee cence eens 28 , 937 47,697 30,188 
Loans to Canadian municipalities and school corporations, less provision 

Feorey oc ihbedrsneXO L8 Oo Ria NAA hoon AMADIS Gio SOIC DIDI ICIS Coan IO DAA ROTEL 243,739 301,023 362,589 
Other current loans in Canada, less provision for estimated loss.........- 7,237,918 | 7,837,351 8,866,087 
Other current loans outside Canada, Jess provision for estimated loss..... 1,365,984 | 1,565,668 | 2,010,859 
Non-current loans, less provision for estimated loss..........-.0+.+eeeee> 1,424 1,349 1,441 
Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off..........-.:e cee eee e ees 276,763 296,868 315, 454 
Shares of and loans to corporations controlled by the bank............... 53,675 55,216 70,163 
‘Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit as 

AVCTACOMBEM C nics apeial dete (vaictces tielni ste ere) = etn okexet ove: shake «of lets? oha nce azole co’ sla] eaeds vey sisiatare’ =e) 456,706 559,144 722,393 
Oibherasse ts eiioe erste Hee tel aeres tral ote eee nai cop vataraants: ates fa eaicaeteren crave beastateteyerers 4,935 6,945 5,817 

Motalss ASSCUS 41. von lcs acre eieiete tre ote pechsie clerofe rhe tiesietery 20,272,708 | 22,093,704 | 23,871,932 
Liabilities— 
Deposits by Government of Canada in Canadian currency........-..+.+- 563,616 913,694 696,315 
Deposits by Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency....... 155, 293 182,597 201,554 
Deposits by other banks in Canadian currency.......--.++eseseeeeeeenee 1705 72 186,573 182,898 
Deposits by other banks in currencies other than Canadian.............. 693, 759 816,179 930,627 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in Canadian 

GUILT OM CY i. a6. ye cn acca erect Me oleate als eloeigisls'e eater ue ole i nekeyareeteheietas 7,932,383 8,442,777 | 8,934,586 
Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian currency.............+-. 997,463 1,191,187 | 1,505,377 
Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency.........+.++.+- 4,878,869 | 5,182,311 | 5,176,120 
Other deposits in currencies other than Canadian..............e+-eeeeeee 3,264,074 | 3,397,832 | 4,280,801 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit..........e cece eee eee ee eeee 456,706 559, 144 722,393 
Other tia bilittrassers che toa se cealetetetalete ove ekstaterotetsveneralaters (cls (orelalelsPsveles teletenst tale lainter= 62,450 69, 888 66,472 
Capital par: tapirerrrrwe ceerneter ore lela eels iatetohe eietersfoterere 5 ctor okeretetsteleiefetene'e vera nrenter> 276,957 281,930 281,958 
Res traccount.i crn bu c.felebas aclaiaele's ote ofeve preasiolarete siete ie efeuptates sfole'e efenepennt sieVevare <i 812,070 862,502 881,300 
Undivided profits at latest fiscal year-end...........c..seeceecerseeceres 7,896 7,140 11,531 

Totals, Lia bilitlesi.cacesnnle-dieearcceteatee ae seas eeraer 20,272,708 | 22,093,704 | 23,871,932 
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12.— Canadian Cash Reserves, 1955-64 


Norre.—Bank of Canada deposits are averages of the juridical days in the month shown; Bank of Canada notes 
and Canadian dollar deposits are averages of the four consecutive Wednesdays ending with the second last Wednesday 


in the previous month. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Cash Reserves Canadian Average 


. Dollar Cash 
Year Bank of Bank of 5 

Canada Canada Total les Ree 

Deposits Notes ate ee sigh 

541 293 834 9,915 8.4 

548 325 873 10,527 8.3 

535 335 870 10,601 8.2 

607 336 943 11,452 8.2 

648 351 999 12,187 8.2 

625 360 985 12,052 8.2 

673 367 1,040 12,804 8.1 

748 376 1,124 13,812 Rea 

775 394 1,169 14,400 8.1 

857 407 1, 263 15,598 8.1 


13.— Classification of Chartered Bank Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada 
in Canadian Currency, as at Sept. 30, 1963 and 1964 


1963 1964 
Deposit Accounts Personal Other Total Personal Other Total 
of the Public of— Savings Deposit Deposit Savings Deposit Deposit 


Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of || Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of 
Accounts | the Public | the Public || Accounts | the Public | the Public 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
MReret IAT) 1S LOO) fe otatatatetate estos vse g a eee 6,468,580 1,438, 893 7,907,473 6, 699 , 456 1,501,189 8,200,645 
$100 or over but less than $1,000....] 3,436,216 1,005,848 4,442,064 3,565, 143 1,059, 246 4,624,389 
$1,000 or over but less than $10,000..} 1,807,534 397,425 2,204,959 1,890,040 412,985 2,303,025 
$10,000 or over but less than $100,000 98,820 67,647 166, 467 108,073 73,097 181,170 
BLOM OUOTGL OVERS ect n roe 1,088 6,744 7,832 1,162 7,372 8,534 
Totals, Deposits........... 11,812,238 25,916,557 | 14,728,795 || 12,263,874 3,053,889 | 15,317,763 


14.— Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at 
Dec. 31, 1962-64 


Class of Loan 1962 1963 1964 
$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
General Loans— 

PGE BRON Aled cre orces tay-ra SSC er PN PSE RCRD So sia a Sie" lel soe 8a Were ei aielnlate'e eine aya re, wieisis 1,624.4 1,895.6 Z,o28. 1 
To individuals, fully secured by marketable bonds and stocks......... 872.0 392.3 468.6 
EI OING WNPLGVETNENt MOGUS 9. nian niche avec ascaukejoe ia apenciasick ee At einaahtecunaione 69.8 71.6 72.0 
To individuals, not elsewhere classified.............. 0. cece cece eee eens 1,182.6 1,431.8 1,792.6 

Farmers— 
arm [mproyement LoapsrAct). .sis.s sss +o: 56.0 acta nie Sididieoiet Gleareiels 212.6 242.6 274.8 
Orher farm: LOADS gl aece sash oduct Seca’ TE « Te owas Heresy No fe reeats: stein 343.4 392.7 433.0 

POIGN GLY cee: Bie ea ae Latest be eatele ain Sate ease As ee eases 1,470.6 1,511.4 1,764.4 
Whemicn)-Andirub berpLrogucts.) ohcccnmmersaie eesisiem eine idle saeecepele sinks 69.8 68.1 68.4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 79.9 76.0 84.7 
Rioodan beverages andi tobaccore vee ess se oes ae. aniet> Seine eel SSeS 276.5 297.0 290.4 
MROT ORE DEOGUCLA scterarse rere Seni ate ies esa a ab siderigies Qo eR Tai eee e Naeln ns 195.5 191.7 299.6 
RTT LTO Bethe ase, een, abe rie eo Vai ca, che kane ese lle nso tv Fotis adap iee eee nen cn GE Tes 81.0 33.6 86.9 
POM AN SLCC LDU GOUCLS other akercrte een cxersteialer tots evere Stare mnt ote nen Rea ote ee 220.9 225.0 251.1 
Mining aid mine products msn sedi esac ae Sera ects Aas. erate arama elders 105.6 122.6 127.6 
IPOLFOIUN: BNAIMLOCUCTBeciancds cmabror ast ak < + «veiece a sanebwitariiard s <Yolstarnla. abn HE 111.8 104.7 126.4 
sLextiles, leather: ang! ClobnINng ccs <<imin sree aate ata ye we etehae tein teal alae aie 195.3 192.2 222.9 
PUGAISPOLLATION CC UIDINGN band heya yess) serail tel sareinsele, deat latnarete myer eranatle 6 83.3 89.2 119.8 
RETO DTOUUCUS icc sc ciciee cs Se’ cle vers cuiecgw.ctaroeuteease teat eeetss ss agers 111.6 121.4 186.6 
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14.— Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at 
Dec. 31, 1962-64—concluded 


Class of Loan 1962 1963 1964 

$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 

General Loans—concluded 
Mierohan GISGra ae Not cos coca Coc ston a viaciels civinlsisisiccivic.cinte cin geniles sides 987.4 1,060.2 1,139.0 
Gonstruction COnsractOrss << cicas ace oe vce spb eile «oe neta nee cee saree cowie 364.4 396.6 455.9 
Public utilities, transportation and commumnicationS...........++.eeeeeees 224.9 220.1 248.4 
Otioni business edie. 5 oie wae = racic oistosrelts eis ssn aieiaersi Gare oarsrare amine 991.1 1,165.5 1,321.5 
Religious, educational, health and welfare institutions............--...-- 226.5 234.1 262.1 
Wotals, General Loams: oo. Saas 3 fects agate «on eld oislejsisislels) se) 6,445.3 7,118.9 8,222.38 

Other Loans— 

PLOVIMCial COMCLNUAENM OS are ateleie orci traces fe or aie stpkete vein) ol heroicie ei tsinnlerele gis ote mrs oe tsi oe 28.9 47.7 30.2 
Municipal governments and school districts............60- see es eee eeeees 243.7 301.0 362.6 
Stockbrokersae ccs mescee cence wala hee as es cle vocis cicciarslsisie/e djeleisieieininveyele © 65.2 53.6 61.3 
Investment: dealersiaccitc cmerics teleosts ole slo ete fonct a tetacioia/e staieiate ciel sieiaeals 124.1 91.0 89.4 
Loans to finance the purchase of Canada Savings Bonds...............+.+- 199.6 198.3 198.4 
Grain'dealers andvexporterss <2. ccs. os siempe e slcle alors mia eietely Soe ae sivle’slele cle e's 310.8 219.5 148.0 
Instalment and other finance CompanieS............eseeeeeeeeeeeseceeees 283.7 302.0 298.8 
Totals; Other UOans:wetcans. sore els cetaceans gens sane 1,256.0 1,213.1 1,188.7 
Grand Totals, Loans in Canadian Currency........... 7,701.3 8,332.0 9,411.0 


a ——————————— 


15.—Chartered Bank Earnings, Expenses and Additions to Shareholders’ Equity, 
Fiscal Years Ended in 1962-64 


Nore.—The financial years of five banks end on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and one on Sept. 30. 


Item 1962 1963 1964 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Current Operating Earnings— 
Interest:and discount on lOANSA. oo.) 2 <= s.cisle oie «wile oicla eisie oie vs 416 sio-siatinle s)= 611.5 663.1 745.1 
Interest, dividends and trading profits on securities!.............--..05+- 211.3 232.0 252.2 
Exchange, commission, service charges and other current operating earn- 
UD Een SnD oe nOaG Coda 00 OL AUD A: obcl OO GEOGE Oot itis Ob GOORGHSG Co mance 154.0 169.9 187.4 
‘Totals, Current Operating Marningsenn tsciccts seek aes el vin feels mals ool 976.8 1,065.0 1,184.7 
Current Operating Expenses—* 
Interest on deposits............ BE PO OO SR EAP CO: OC Onan taba a 355.3 398.5 456.4 
Remuneration to employees... Be SB RES RY (8 BE 260.9 276.1 294.2 
Contributions to pension fundS.............eeseeeees ‘ 13.6 13.8 13.3 
Provision for depreciation of bank premiseS............++.0+08 2 22.4 23.7 24.9 
Other current.operating, expenses? ss secre eet os atoraias- <i) itisieldl od eeraiajaloivia)s'- 135.4 146.4 159.8 
Totals, Carrent Operating Pxpenses?.cas ce 4 creiviecs ec elelc ote = einlelel or cl= le)=1 787.6 858.5 948.6 
Net: currentioperating Garnings*. so. .. kh. es yeceis enincieie ss eecidsne sss ee sicies 189.2 206.5 236.1 
Capital profits and non-recurring items... ........-..0 cece cece cece eeees 2.0 1 yf 2.8 
Less provision for losses and addition to inner reserves, net®,........... 24.7 24.3 58.7 
PleSs PLOVISION LOYANCOME FAXCS Lv sce ceca we «cis vs csisleleie ocicieisisicis oeic vivies « 84.7 88.5 92.2 
Leaving for dividends and shareholders’ equity............-esseveeeeseees 81.8 95.4 88.0 
Dividends: to shareholders: .2 tcc cen cte accu omrnletr ee teste motel cla teie cinictatete toe ete 60.3 63.3 64.9 
Additions to shareholders: GqULbGY «sito. a1er010)oso1sese tasers ia 1a ale oforerase07 (o)eieva\e eae aresele 21.5 32.1 Zook 
AppiTions TO SHAREHOLDERS’ Equity 
Undivided Profits— 
From operating earnings, net after transfers to rest account.............-- —1.0 —0.8 4.4 
Rest Account— 
From operating earnings and undivided profits.............2e.ceeeeeeeee 19.6 20.3 18.7 
Krom retransfers from. Inner TESET VES... 6.250 see cece eccecsecccereseurse 3.0 12.5 _ 
HOM ePLENALUMA ON NOWs SHALES oimisin, vtelctsteheteeetslolal« lo alalereialete iefshore eva/einlons ivlelelnretiniats 3.5 17.5 0.2 
Capital Paid Up— 
rom Issue Of NOW SHATES 4 Seet.cicten = ales wa wie sieibiee tieicielsiswsielsinine oie al eels 2.1 5.0 0.1 
Net AppiTions TO SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY...........seeceeeeeceeneees 27.2 54.5 23.3 
1 Realized profits and losses on disposal of securities are included in operating earnings. 2 Before provision 
for income taxes, losses, and transfers to inner reserves. 3 Includes taxes other than income taxes. 
4 Profits and losses on sale of fixed assets and adjustments relating to prior years. 5 After amounts retrans- 
ferred to rest account. 6 Includes income taxes on taxable portion of additions to and amounts retransferred 


from inner reserves, and foreign income taxes. 
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Cheque Payments.—A monthly record of the value of cheques charged to customer 
accounts at all chartered bank offices in the major clearing-house centres of Canada is 
available from 1924. During the past twenty years the value of cheques cleared in these 
centres has increased steadily at the average rate of 9.4 p.c. a year. Clearing centres in 
British Columbia showed the highest rate of increase during that period, followed closely by 
Quebec and Ontario. 

The value of cheques cashed in the 35 major clearing centres in 1964 reached a record 
high of $417,000,000, an increase of 15.8 p.c. over 1963. All of the reporting centres 
recorded increases. St. Catharines, Ont., reported the largest advance at 29.4 p.c. Peter- 
borough, Ont., increased by 22.1 p.c., Victoria, B.C., by 21.9 p.c. and London, Ont., by 
21.1 p.c. Toronto, which accounted for 37.2 p.c. of the total value of cheques cleared, rose 
by 18.6 p.c. and Montreal by 17.8 p.c. 


16.—Cheques Cashed at 35 Clearing-House Centres, 1963 and 1964 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 1963 1964 Clearing-House Centre 1963 1964 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Atlantic Provinces....... 7,405, 754 8,301,199 | Ontario—concluded 
‘REN 70 Se: Meee 3,557,104 3,852,641 Sudburyen ae cleat cela 812,918 838 , 983 
MOTCtON Ne hesc er eee ate 819, 463 887, 873 Porontose sehen see ase 130,999, 231 155,418,798 
Saint John L aRthe NCTE eee 1,508,102 1,706,178 Windsor Strat od Bio) a.0-0 2,939,769 8,531,255 
St. John’s.............+. 1,521,085 | 1,854,507 | ppairie Provinces......... 56,777,845 | 61,044,062 
OT ae ene een 108,813, 868 126,978,357 Brannon. cacaea. comet 289,517 328,967 
Wontreal, 27 °34..2. 20.25. 98, 803,788 1165379 S684 Calgary (02) ou See. 12,291,349 14,070,305 
Quchecr?: steer. eee 9,092,942 9,564,067 || Edmonton.............. 9,311,561 10,541,712 
Sherbrooke: yisscees sacs 917,138 1,034,922 Lethbridge An Ones 616,173 643 , 859 
Mittario.<...<.....sc-.-- 162,200,060 | 191,639,223 || Medicine Hat........... pica ee 
Brantford.......000000.. 855, 872 921,946 257,849 275, 287 
Ghathamecss secs seers 756, 246 868, 547 . . 
5,727,082 5,926,437 
SCOrnWHI ss tees olecn ee cas 519,027 609, 142 
Fort William............ 544,409 583,174 |, Faska Prieto aoe her pee 
Petraratl toni aciadjcbs stare 3k 7,429, 937 8,570,766 ag PR eee aed genes 
BAAR OEGON ws lotsa «oie co 709, 932 809,636 |British Columbia........ 25,069,589 29,372,078 
GtCheners.e. te se cba bs 1,796,074 2,006, 150 New Westminster....... 21. 679.909 25.239. 274 
Boucon rts oot ts iaeris <2 4,759,177 5,763,605 |} Vancouver.............- east ye 
BO GEAW Aves dace soacsneiAcies 7,472, 755 8,601,107 Victontare .fn..ertes > cc 3,389, 680 4,132,804 
Peterborough........... 696,514 850,500 
St. Catharines.......... 1,162,836 1,504,844 
Barna Jes. BS. 745 , 363 760,770 Totals. +). (80% 360, 267,116 417,334,919 


Subsection 4.—Government and Other Banking Institutions 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the savings 
departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies: (1) the Post Office 
Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obligation of the Government of Canada; 
(2) Provincial Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and Alberta, where 
the depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province; and (3) two important savings 
banks in the Province of Quebec—the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and 
La Banque d’Economie de Québec—established under federal legislation and reporting 
monthly to the federal Department of Finance. In addition, co-operative credit unions 
encourage savings among low-income classes and extend small loans to their members. 


Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (SC 1867, c. 10) to ‘‘enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to give 
the direct security of the nation to every depositor for repayment of all money deposited 
by him together with the interest due thereon’. Branches of the Government of Canada’s 
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Savings Bank under the Department of Finance were gradually amalgamated with this 
Bank over a period of 50 years and the amalgamation was completed in March 1929. 
Summary financial statistics for the years ended Mar. 31, 1962-65 follow. 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 
$ $ $ $ 
Deposits and interest..........-.eeeeee eee 6, 466, 358 5,714,720 5,422,181 4,862,529 
TD GPOSiLST 7. seta ster stake stots: 707iefnivka sie,eicalsers 5,790,429 5,072,613 4,813,401 4,283,950 
Interest on deposits... ... eee. se eesees 675,929 642,107 608,779 678,579 
Withdrawalssoctc.cesocune es) pelicae satel 7,614,025 7,199,360 6,697,740 6,212,491 
Balance on deposit... .......+s-crceescinees 27,365,119 25,880,479 24,604,919 23, 254, 957 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of savings 
are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta. 


Ontario.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was authorized 
by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 Session and the first branches were opened in March 
1922. Interest at the rate of 3 p.c. per annum, compounded half-yearly, is paid on accounts, 
and deposits are repayable on demand. Total deposits at Mar. 31, 1965 were $83,300,000 
and the number of depositors was approximately 93,000; 21 branches were in operation 
throughout the province. 


Alberta.—Savings deposits are accepted at 61 Province of Alberta Treasury Branches 
throughout the province. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1965 was $68,508,573, of 
which $50,615,736 was payable on demand bearing interest at 33 p.c. per annum, $6,727,706 
was in term savings for terms of from one to five years bearing interest at 4 p.c. to 43 p.c. 
per annum depending on the term, and $1 1,165,131 was in term deposit receipts for terms 
of from 30 days to 365 days bearing interest at rates comparable to those paid on the open 
market. 


Quebec Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded in 
1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871 had, at Mar. 31, 1965, a paid-up capital and 
reserve of $12,000,000, savings deposits of $335,318,236 and total liabilities of $349,611,161. 
Total assets amounted to $349,611,161, including $116,383,877 of federal, provincial, 
municipal and other securities. 


La Banque d’Economie de Québec, founded in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de 
Notre-Dame de Québec) under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, incor- 
porated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a federal charter by SC 
1871, c. 7, had, at Mar. 31, 1965, savings deposits of $55,548,107 and a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $3,500,000. Total liabilities amounted to $60,979,852 and total assets to 
a like amount. 


Credit Unions.—Credit unions are savings and loan associations operated by people 
with a common bond. The bond of association may be in a parish, club, lodge or labour 
union, that of employment in a plant, industry or department, or that of a residence in a 
rural or well-defined urban community. During the ten-year period 1955-64, the number of 
credit unions chartered increased by 19 p.c., the number of members in reporting organiza- 
tions by 97 p.c., and assets of reporting organizations by 241 p.c. Membership reached 
3,422,658 in 1964, Quebec reporting over half of that membership and 56 p.c. of the total 
assets. In the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Saskatchewan the credit unions are pre- 
dominantly rural but the non-rural credit unions accounted for 62 p.c. of the total in 
Manitoba, 63 p.c. in Alberta, 75 p.c. in British Columbia, 87 p.c. in Newfoundland and 91 
p.c. in Ontario. 

Assets amounted to $2,200,000,000 in 1964, an increase of 16 p.c. over 1963. Savings, 
which include shares and deposits, increased by 14 p.c. to reach $2,000,000,000; the average 
saving per credit union member was $579. 
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There were 28 central credit unions in 1964; these central credit, unions act as credit 
unions for the credit unions, mainly by accepting deposits from them and making loans to 
them, and they facilitate the flow of funds to credit unions that cannot meet the demand for 
local loans. Some of them admit co-operative associations to membership. The centrals 
had assets of $303,355,000 in 1964, an increase of 13 p.c. over 1963; they made loans amount- 
ing to $103,420,000 to member credit unions and co-operatives. The Canadian Co- 
operative Credit Society serves as a central credit union for provincial centrals and co- 
operatives all across Canada. In 1964, membership in this national organization included 
four provincial centrals, four commercial co-operatives, the Co-operative Life Insurance 
Company and the Co-operative Fire and Casualty Insurance Company. This central had 
assets of $2,072,000 in 1964, made loans to members amounting to $2,605,000 and had 
member deposits of $1,500,000. 


17.—Credit Unions in Canada, 1955-64 


Credit Unions|Credit Unions 


Year Giisitered Rapotng Members! Assets! 
No. No. No. $7000 
DG rtersars etal sted eater ialo © oF clots sities Sesta. a Cast eGls dard te 5 4,100 3,899 1,731,328 652,554 
Ua alee os ae i i Re i RE Se eas 4,258 3,977 1,870,277 761,256 
LOY. RS A jn Se 1G SCC HO a CHCD A ROO CELE OCC eT 4,349 4,044 2,059, 835 852,219 
UNSC is BSC Se OGRE co HOOP CLO obs Sime eee i ta are 4,485 4,156 2,187,494 1,009,363 
NOSIS Se Sek aes sickest es tees Rasta eee wees 4,570 4,202 2,360,047 1,157,995 
BD (Neat eRe teNeener es SaAC ore nck cscs ab 0: ol tas stnasdoe hse" asecs Siar atu. ote hgh 4,608 4,345 2,553,951 1,314, 290 
POOR ZING ov aerate piste ar tts slslclaiare atacltuetaud StelPalsce wots votre we 4,682 4,348 2,740,251 1,506,167 
Rieter vee ame eee A tiel Sapte sio, «tesla Seasauetvle Mdaveteve fe et9.4 Std,o aYRS 4,760 4,323 2,879,179 1,673, 835 
BER eS amerane ature Tey aneveister ogelole c, cyeitresetn.oaishe ereleves eik.cis ch aye vie'e.sco"te o 4,809 4,336 3,123,735 1,920,341 
POG A EEN Sav tare A araere arena tic siete tral sibicraras aaten abana a eealt 4,894 4,362 3,422,658 2,227,203 


1 Reporting organizations only. 


18.—_Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Province, 1964 


Credit | Credit nome | re 

Province Unions Unions | Members Assets Shares | Deposits to ance 
Chartered] Reporting Members Inception 

No. No. No. $000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 
Newfoundland 63 37 3,119 1,000 487 20 509 6,340 
Prince Edward Island..... 54 34 10,057 2,000 1,887 80 1,395 16,000 
INVA SCOU te Tesco es 187 180 79,347 26,000 20,414 1,241 PAVAT EX 132,591 
New Brunswick. . 165 164 92,291 24,000 21,200 340 10,528 109, 290 
Quebec........< 1,588 1,446 |1,852,261 |1,229,000 165,116 985,070 345,328 |2,794,548 
Ontario..... 1,643 1,346 700,000 448,000 279,388 83, 688 250,204 |1,697,409 
Manitoba.... ‘tf 261 254 132,451 89,000 63, 922 11,563 58,819 349,312 
Saskatchewan.........e.+5 296 293 212,280 209,000 150,774 29,234 102,845 565,350 
PADETUN ft. iglletyneeeareiee oh 323 310 108,710 56,000 44,580 3,201 34,801 239,019 
British Columbia......... 314 298 232,142 143,000 104,922 13,645 87, 966 667,617 
ENOLAIS Se Jeet ileniae oo 4,894 4,362 |3,422,658 |2,227,000 | 852,685 |1,128,112 | 914,122 |6,577,476 


Section 2._-Other Commercial Finance 


Subsection 1.—Trust and Mortgage Loan Companies* 


Trust and mortgage loan companies are registered with either the federal or provincial 
governments. They operate under the Loan and Trust Companies Acts (RSC 1952, ¢. 170 
as amended by SC 1953 ¢c. 5, SC 1958 c. 35, SC 1961 c. 51, and SC 1964-65 c. 40; RSC 1952 
c. 272 as amended by SC 1953 ec. 10, SC 1958 c. 42, SC 1961 c. 55 and SC 1964-65 c. 40, 
respectively) or under corresponding provincial legislation. 


* Prepared by the Research Department of the Bank of Canada in co-operation with the Superintendent of 
Insurance for Canada. 
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The first mortgage loan companies were established in Ontario in the 1840’s as co- 
operative associations to provide mortgage finance for their members. These associations 
evolved under legislation which was amended to give them permanent corporate status as 
mortgage lending institutions. They obtained their funds principally by selling medium- 
and long-term debentures to the public but also had the power to open deposit accounts. 
Trust companies were first incorporated in Ontario in the 1880’s. Although the trust 
company legislation prevented them from borrowing funds, they had the power to accept 
funds in guaranteed trust accounts and invest them in specified types of assets. This . 
feature of trust company legislation is now general throughout Canada. Although it does 
set up a trust rather than creditor relationship between trust companies and the holders of 
their certificates and deposits, the trust companies operate as financial intermediaries in the 
same way as mortgage loan companies, chartered or savings banks and other financial 
institutions. A more important special characteristic of trust companies is that they are 
the only corporations in Canada with power to act as trustees for property interests and to 
conduct other fiduciary business. In this capacity they act as executors, trustees and 
administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settle- 
ments, as agents in the management of estates of the living, as guardians of minor or in- 
capable persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies, as transfer agents and 
registrars for stock and bond issues, as trustees for bond issues and, where so appointed, 
as authorized trustees in bankruptcies. 


Mortgage loan and trust companies were established and grew rapidly under provincial 
legislation in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Some companies were 
chartered by special Acts of Parliament but it was not until 1914 that federal legislation was 
passed and the Federal Government began to regulate trust and loan companies registered 
under its Acts. There are now eight federal trust companies and 11 federal loan companies. 
The Superintendent of Insurance examines these companies and also, by arrangement with 
the provinces, trust and loan companies incorporated in Nova Scotia, and trust companies 
incorporated in New Brunswick and Manitoba. Companies must be licensed by each 
province in which they wish to operate. 


Although there are many differences among the various federal and provincial Acts, 
the broad lines of the legislation are common. In their intermediary business the companies 
have the powers mentioned above to borrow or, in the case of trust companies, accept funds 
in guaranteed accounts subject to maximum permitted ratios of these funds to shareholders’ 
equity. The funds may be invested in specified assets which include first mortgages on 
real property, government securities and the bonds and equity of corporations having 
established earnings records. The companies may grant loans on the security of such 
bonds and stocks but may not make unsecured commercial and personal loans. Trust and 
loan companies are not required to hold specified cash reserves, as are the chartered and 
savings banks, but there are broadly defined “liquid asset” requirements in a number of 
the Acts. The investment powers of federal companies were broadened in 1965, when the 
maximum permitted value of conventional mortgage loans was raised from 663 p.c. to 75 
p.c. of the appraised value of the property, the limit on common stock holdings was raised 
from 15 p.c. to 25 p.c. of total assets and the quality tests for common stocks eligible for 
investment were relaxed. 


The trust and mortgage loan companies have been substantial members of the Canadian 
financial system since their early years. In the 1920’s they held about one half of the private 
mortgage business in Canada but during the 1930’s and World War IT their growth rate fell 
off sharply because of the impact of the depression of the 1930’s and World War II on the 
mortgage business. In the years since the War the re-emergence of strong demands for 
mortgage financing and the willingness of many trust and loan companies to compete 
aggressively for funds have led to sustained rapid expansion. These developments may be 
traced in the annual statistics published by the Superintendent of Insurance and provincial 
authorities, and in the quarterly balance sheet data compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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According to the DBS figures, the mortgage loan companies had assets of $1,908,000,000 
at the end of 1964 compared with $1,544,000,000 a year earlier. Their holdings of mort- 
gages amounted to $1,469,000,000, or 77 p.c. of total assets. Specialization in mortgage 
investment has kept this ratio fairly steady over the years. At the end of the year, these 
companies had borrowed $1,256,000,000 or 66 p.c. of their total funds by the sale of deben- 
tures and $320,000,000 from deposit accounts, about one half of the deposits being in 
chequable savings accounts. 


At the end of 1964, the “intermediary” assets of trust companies in the DBS survey 
were $2,789,000,000 compared with $2,321,000,000 a year earlier. In addition, the com- 
panies had a total of $9,966,000,000, at book values, under administration in estate, trust 
and agency accounts on Dec. 31, 1963.* Trust companies have not specialized in mortgage 
financing to the same extent as loan companies but in recent years they have been putting a 
high proportion of their funds into these investments so that mortgages were 51 p.c. of their 
assets at the end of 1964 compared with 39 p.c. five years earlier. The trust companies had 
$1,478,000,000 of term certificates outstanding and $1,050,000,000 in deposit accounts in 
December 1964. As in the case of mortgage loan companies, about one half of the deposits 
were in chequable accounts. There is considerable variety among the trust companies and 
a few have developed a substantial short-term business, raising funds by issuing certificates 
for terms as short as thirty days and also operating as lenders in the money market. Never- 
theless, it remains true that the main preoccupation of the trust companies in their inter- 
mediary role, as of the mortgage loan companies, is the channelling of savings into mortgages 
and other long-term investments. 


More complete information may be found in the reports of the Superintendent of 
Insurance on Loan and Trust Companies, the reports of provincial supervisory authorities 
and in the Report of the Royal Commission on Banking and Finance as well as submissions 
and evidence put before the Commission. Quarterly balance sheet statements are published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Bank of Canada. The annual figures given 
in Tables 19-22 are from the Department of Insurance report; data for 1964 were not 
available at the time of printing. 


* Department of Insurance figure; latest available. 


19.— Operations of Provincial and Federal Loan and Trust Companies, as at 
Dec. 31, 1962 and 1963 


1962 
Provincial Federal Provincial Federal 
Companies | Companies Total Companies | Companies Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Loan Companies— 


Assets (book values).... 


.| 256,489,854] 669,516,472] 925,956,326 
Liabilities to the public 


192,289,290} 602,964,243] 795,253,533 
Capital paid up......... 25,226,797] 23,048,264] 48,275,061 
Reserve and contingency funds....| 31,980,414] 42,616,400] 74,596,814 
BATBNISS TIN, CORRS ccs cancers docese es 6, 943,353 887, 565 7,830,918 
Total liabilities to shareholders...} 64,150,564] 66,552,229) 130,702,793] 73,992,823] 78,812,090] 152,804,913 
Gross profits realized during year!. 5,564, 661 9,644,393] 15,209,054 6,620,715) 10,325,026) 16,945,741 


337,274,251] 775,562, 275|1,112,836,526 
263,281,428) 696,750,185] 960,031,613 
32,146,664) 28,388,618) 60,535,282 
35,809,232} 48,619,146] 84,428,378 

6,036,927; 1,803,426) 7,840,353 


Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values)— 
Company funds. i365. e086 sees 0 140,787,304) 72,443,013) 213,230,317] 162,291,058] 81,472,495) 243,763,553 
Guaranteed funds.............0. 1,061,205,513} 632,659, 981/1,693,865,494/]1 305,530,825] 798,722, 300/2,104,253,125 


Motals; Assets. .ii.5 dels 2. Beale we 1,201,992,817) 705, 102, 994)1,907,095,811}|1,467,821,883] 880,194, 795/2,348,016,678 
Estates, trust, and agency funds... .|6,818,580,661|2,195,628,230|9,014,208,791||7,594,788, 180|2,871,284,565|9,966,022,745 
apital paid up... 0. e.. 5. 889.8% 36,917,543) 24,706,315] 61,623,858]) 43,271,752) 26,400,185) 69,671,937 
Reserve and contingency funds....} 71,507,051} 42,135,004] 113,642,055]/ 87,594,226] 48,223,038] 135,817,264 
DOING: oo cher cls Ait te cence cag te 8,821,534) 2,115,300) 10,936,834) 8,254,638] 2,263,615] 10,518,253 


Gross profits realized during year!.} 14,221,156] 9,039,634] 23,260,790] 15,305,697| 11,551,735] 26,857,432 


1 Profits before income taxes. 
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20.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1959-63 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA! 


Item ) elt ii aiey AR OE BO eee 
1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Realestatec ii: cea ean ce eee 9,568, 209 9,995,987 11,315,716 13,507,438 15,616,341 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale. 312,248,782 | 360,338,064 425,789,259 | 506,731,590 | 597,175,335 
(Gollateral loans ep ieee es ec iets 1,654,320 295, 504 1,434,676 6,901, 896 2,627,559 
Bonds and debentures..........+-.++5+ 50,748, 166 57,399,876 79,903,391 85,566,281 98,406,751 
STU cleecoo sto Doc CHGe Cot areonin 66.60 18, 437,649 17, 841,824 29,313,096 30,317,279 37,728, 286 
(OV isawraa see Fon ity FACS OS TS 11,596, 706 8,782,834 9,881,139 12,301,988 11,588,055 
Totals, Assets’..............- 408,793,088 | 460,640,322 | 566,511,576 669,516,472 | 775,562,275 
Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Gapitalipardiupan eee aes rere 18,675,472 ESE OV Oa al 20,410,770 23,048, 264 28,389,518 
Reserv este oer eet reine saree 25,605, 974 27,997, 648 38,914,179 42,616,400 48,619, 146 


Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders’... 
Liabilities to the Public— 
Wehentulresis cc estbe eis ccek ria seaside 242,286,755 277,599,798 322,937,934 389,158,825 429, 423,571 
ID OPORItS tte oe kerri Bets eye dena tetera t= 112, 227,274 124,733,566 168,310,007 194,904,131 245,513,968 
Totals, Liabilities to the Public®..... 363, 686, 767 413, 236,909 506,328,076 602, 964, 243 696, 750, 185 


Totals, Liabilities............ 408,793,088 | 460,640,322 | 566,511,576 | 669,516,472 775,562,275 


45,106,321 47,403,413 60, 183,500 66, 552, 229 78, 812,090 


CHARTERED BY PROvINCES® 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Real:estate?: cram oeimies siete see a Sees ate 2,593,080 2,424,620 2,694, 255 4,573,968 7,780,705 


197,420,587 | 223,644,471 169,461,984 | 215,572,171 | 288,022,912 
2,892,144 2,974,674 1,448,931 3,962,675 4,355,628 
33,936,518 35,799,773 9,766, 188 9,641,413 11,667,357 
11,128,378 12,100,803 12,550,584 15, 655, 484 7,686, 851 
7,685,644 4,472,163 5,342,941 3,464, 197 2,308,357 


262,715,544 | 290,728,768 | 205,483,633 | 256,439,854 337,274, 251 


Mortgage loans and agreements of sale. 
Gollateral'loars*ece se eee nes eee ae 
Bonds and debentures.............+++: 
Soe Kain. ancien acne cab outa statetensdecate 


Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Wapitalhpai de upd mcsmer t- 
IRE hye Ge Gene ee Goon omen canons 4 
Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders‘... 


Liabilities to the Public— 


20,902,070 24,045,050 23,158,009 25, 226,797 32,146, 664 
41, 683, 880 30, 824,333 29, 986, 605 31,980,414 35, 809, 232 


70,274,619 67, 664,075 59, 423, 407 64,150,564 73,992,823 


Debenturese rc. sc emis sees ane 87,454,173 99,559,183 | 119,196,291 | 141,210,394 186 , 695,904 
WD EPOSTUS tye ciie ve oe eles es mvarererAatels eels otal 98,592,261 | 117,120,690 18, 109,616 36,113,215 46,686, 198 
Totals, Liabilities to the Public®..... 192,440,925 | 223,064,693 | 146,060,226 | 192,289,290 263, 281,428 

Totals, Liabilities............ 262,715,544 | 290,728,768 | 205,483,633 | 256,439,854 337, 274, 251 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, are inspected 
by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 
3 Includes interest due and accrued and other assets. 4 Includes surplus. 5 Includes other liabilities 
to the public. 6 Exclusive of Nova Scotia. 
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21.—_Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1959-63 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA! 


Item 
1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Company Funds?3................... 39, 702,594 42,503,686 59,858, 136 72,443,013 81,472,495 
edt entybetes cor sas e524 sinks ool eon 3,496, 168 3,510,871 7,334,471 7,980,688 10,604, 841 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale 8,609, 888 7,914,553 9,398, 702 11,355, 243 13,792, 420 
(olinteralloanslSe, 22 eves. ek. 324,523 417,349 676, 996 750,375 621,097 
Bonds and debentures..............- 16,567,028 18,411,140 25,475,554 29,969,972 32,818, 447 
LOGKRi foes css dulce eRe Se 6,542,623 6,862,014 9,615,703 13,039,069 15,588,351 
(CICS 5 Birr Ac neOer AA nT RIGhOROE eee 2,903,129 4,032,202 5, 537, 837 6,128,310 5,487,172 
Guaranteed Funds?’................ 261,752,047 | 325,792,913 | 519,401,875 | 632,659,981 | 798,722,300 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale} 147,003,172 178, 921, 263 278,153,089 | 383,484,559 491,831, 983 
@ollateralloans Iss. tee ease 4 6,786,105 9,659, 284 11,556, 406 12,327,614 13,531,204 
Bonds and debentures..............- 96,526,399 124, 867, 826 210,620,896 218,251,215 270,697, 869 
COCKS Bk. sper s « Pi ctewurisisies ade see 1,524,926 2,753,835 4,426,981 4,178,170 1,614,009 
ASE errata natch csetbechae siatemastetes ohiste 7,158,607 5,764,685 9,583,905 8,186,938 13,413,319 
Liabilities 

Company Funds’.................... 39, 702,594 42,503,686 59,858,136 72,443,013 81,472,495 
Gapivalepard UD peor ele Ais ciee «cet 17,072,542 17,553,140 22,004,140 24,706,315 26,400, 185 
FREBOL VES Seat eantar. Wake stacey ne eters 18, 832,621 21,214,519 32,823,231 42,135,004 48 , 223,038 

Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates................... 261,752,047 |. 325,792,913 | 519,401,875 | 632,659,981 | 798,722,300 


CHARTERED BY PROVINCES® 


Assets 


Company Funds? 117,135,913 | 116,836,442 | 129,352,820 | 140,787,304 | 162,291,058 


ealvestatet qth asccscics vlisee.caese ant 16,810,602 12,960,356 14,186,725 17,966,216 19,067, 782 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale 9,674,177 9,571, 288 10,007, 435 8,673,612 13,758,082 
Wollateraliloans. 72 8. seins aaron ee 14,546,216 12,803,895 16,277,588 12,492,154 11,184,235 
Bonds and debentures.............-. 24,584,011 26,406,676 24,104,945 23,049,533 26,496, 161 
LOCK hic centre elects lan, ote 37,574,200 40,189,275 48,001,106 53, 254, 583 55,633,197 
(GER de Fae an tac 3 Ae See actin om 6,928,724 6,465,350 7,245, 667 10,849,812 18, 667,903 
Guaranteed Funds?................. 660,663,751 | 820,656,210 | 899,871,495 | 1,061,205,513 | 1,305,530,825 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale] 243,457,590 277,110,007 329,404, 454 432,117,245 579,166, 856 
@ollateral loans. ens sets, deneere 38,379,063 37, 858 , 967 39, 809, 753 62,187,479 98,609,361 
Bonds and debentures............... 325,946,836 | 443,027,864 | 481,645,708 | 524,673,307 | 562,615,974 
DbOCK Se Le 2, Ee ee eed 2,846,691 2,752,126 4,642,875 4,571,162 6,499,113 
PAS rong ope berhigregenys are Gile Sree 45,666,001 52,660,881 23,650,461 25,177,931 33, 855, 327 
Liabilities 
Company FUNnds 720). Sess eee 117,135,913 | 116,836,442 | 129,352,820 | 140,787,304 | 162,291,058 
KP ApIt AL PALG WD 2 cfa cate aayee aie ce steis tess 31,847,000 33,614,925 32,945,340 36,917,543 43,271,752 
NUESED VCR. catietc ce cesta nee ee ene 53,707,938 54,760,891 60, 400,074 71,507,051 87,594,226 
Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
mm Certinicates..f25 osetes eee es 660,663,751 | 820,656,210 | 899,871,495 | 1,061,205,513 | 1,305,530,825 
1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, which, by 
arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Includes other assets. 3 Includes 
interest due and accrued. 4 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 5 Includes 
other company fund liabilities. 6 Chartered by all provinces except Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 


Manitoba (see text, p. 1072). 
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22.—Estates, Trust and Agency Funds of Trust Companies, Chartered by or Supervised by 
the Federal Government and by Provincial Governments, as at Dec. 31, 1954-63 


Ee oe0—00““MaG———{wonaoror'' 


Federal Provincial Federal Provincial 
Year Companies! Companies? Total Year Companies! | Companies? Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1954 cere 663,520,956] 3,734,874,516| 4,398,395,472) 1959...... 1,127, 767,607| 5,774,745, 226) 6,902,512, 833 
NOBG Serarerasestors 734,670,479| 3,985, 662,299] 4,720,332,778] 1960...... 1,246,508, 258] 6, 143,921,379] 7,390,429, 637 
WT SUsacooncone 815,367,349) 4,318,560,879| 5,133,928,228) 1961...... 1,948, 445,628] 6,170,097,541| 8,118,543, 169 
Oi GeosGonane 886,560,559| 4,695,817,867| 5,582,378,426) 1962...... 2,195, 628,230) 6,818,580,561) 9,014,208, 791 
CEE Bane choca] 990,078,160) 5,328,920,074| 6,318,998, 234 1963...... 2,371, 284,565] 7,594, 738,180) 9,966,022, 745 


ad ee 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which, 
by arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Excludes provincial companies 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which are included with federal companies. 


Subsection 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and Licensed Money-Lenders* 


Small loans companies and money-lenders are subject to the Small Loans Act (RSC 
1952, c. 251, as amended by SC 1956, c. 46). This Act, first passed in 1939, sets maximum 
charges on personal cash loans not in excess of $1,500 and is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance. Lenders not licensed under the Act may not charge more than 1 p.c. 
per month. Those wishing to make small loans at higher rates must be licensed each year 
by the Minister of Finance under the Small Loans Act. The Act allows maximum rates, 
including charges of every kind, of 2 p.c. per month on unpaid balances not exceeding $300, 
1 p.c. per month on the portion of unpaid balances exceeding $300 but not exceeding $1,000 
and one half of 1 p.c. on any remainder of the balance exceeding $1,000. Loans in excess of 
$1,500 are not regulated and lenders operating entirely above this limit and the larger loans 
of licensed lenders are thus exempt from the Act. Nor does the Act regulate charges for 
the instalment financing of sales. Prior to Jan. 1, 1957, the Act applied only to loans of 
$500 or less and the maximum rate was 2 p.c. per month. 


At the end of 1963, there were six small loans companies and 83 money-lenders licensed 
under the Act. Small loans companies are incorporated by special Acts of the Parliament, of 
Canada, the first of them commencing business in 1928; the money-lenders include pro- 
vincially incorporated companies and a few partnerships and individuals. Many of the 
small loans companies and money-lenders are affiliated with other financial institutions, 
principally Canadian sales finance companies and American finance or loan companies, and 
these subsidiary companies account for a high proportion of the total business of licensed 
lenders. The affiliations with sales finance companies reflect the close relationship between 
instalment financing and the consumer loan business. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publishes quarterly balance sheets for sales finance and consumer loan companies as & 
whole and does not attempt to distinguish two groups within the industry. 


The subsidiary small loans companies and money-lenders obtain most of their funds 
through their parent companies. A few of the larger companies have supplemented their 
bank loans by selling short-term paper in the market but the amount has been small com- 
pared with the short-term market borrowing of the sales finance companies. The smaller 
independent companies rely mainly on their shareholders and on borrowing from the 
chartered banks. 


The annual figures of assets and liabilities given in Table 23 for 1960-63 are from the 
Department of Insurance report. 


* Prepared by the Research Department of the Bank of Canada in co-operation with the Superintendent of 
Insurance for Canada. 


+ See Business Financial Statistics (Catalogue No. 61-006). More complete details on the business of licensed 
lenders are given in the Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada on Small Loans Companies and Money- 
Lenders for the year ended Dec. 31, 1963. (Catalogue No. In 3-4/1963.) 
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23.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders, 1960-63 
oo ooaas—SSs—$—s—“s$=<“=“$@wwxTwtx0Onm>s$>—0—aODn@a@qT*MD9DSO“#?OO™SS?0OOlOOOOoooOooOoOoOo 


Assets and Liabilities 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ 
ABSCESS. oa ortiateticcndh dito be coil odbabbcator 3 549,397,569 | 589,671,958 | 677,428,408 | 735,660,587 
Small loan balances................5 Ss kara ae he mie aes 391,548,554 426,157,274 482,246,944 530,030,909 
Balances, large loans and other contracts........... 143,809,201 149,610,423 | 179,888,234 | 187,336,161 
Clery eatin tty: ae seb cetea dt senace hacsbas thea. 7,186,432 6,114,919 5,924,323 7,999,302 
WOUNOR Me a iets chante ee ee 6,903,382 7,789,342 9,368,907 10,294,215 
WAS DMAGLOSS. F-f.5105 Be criehanns now c caihSecbeve aseid Secale ai De 549,397,569 | 589,671,958 | 677,428,408 | 735,660,587 
IBOLLOWEC ONC Y: Feet ee a 446,112,043 477, 639,594 553,914,368 598, 496, 241 
PREREDVES TOP LOSSERY SES Su Shed. Crake oleae bs een 10,966,543 11,603,200 13, 202,526 14,962,448 
AD CANITELS stoic rccitels iuett ef rsnlaatiocirensa th oases 39, 495,327 42,375, 438 45,030,972 48,358,329 
Surplus paid in by shareholders.................000+ 390,390 390,390 407,390 449, 865 
Msened surplus. ee ees. Shi vllt deere OL 20,107,677 25,195,896 29, 462,148 34,409,797 
ADEN GR EEF bininjc bw jacrw com AM Neh io caroetae lasts 82,325,589 32,467,440 35,411,004 38, 983,907 


Soe Se ee ec EE ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


The combined companies showed an increase in the amount of business done in 1963 
compared with 1962. The number of small loans made to the public during 1963 increased 
from 1,304,155 to 1,380,063 or by about 6 p.c., and the amount of such loans rose from 
$700,906,537 to $769,648,673 or by about 10 p.c. The average small loan made was 
approximately $558 compared with $537 in 1962. At the end of the year, small loans out- 
standing numbered 1,112,851 for an amount of $530,030,909 or an average of $476 per loan; 
comparable figures for 1962 were 1,055,266, $482,246,944 and $457, respectively. 


Gross profits of small loans companies and money-lenders before income taxes and 
before taking into account any increase or decrease in reserves for bad debts decreased 
from $30,517,560 in 1962 ($19,781,761 being the profit on small loans and $10,735,799 the 
profit on business other than small loans) to $29,175,023 in 1963 ($19,137,385 being the 
profit on small loans and $10,037,638 the profit on business other than small loans). 


Subsection 3.—Foreign Exchange 


The dollar, established officially as the currency of the united provinces of Canada 
on Jan. 1, 1858, and extended to cover the New Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act 
of 1870, was defined as 15/73 of the British gold sovereign.* That is, the par rate of 
exchange between the dollar and the pound sterling was fixed at $4.866, making the Can- 
adian currency the equivalent of the United States dollar at parity. With minor variations 
between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either 
direction, the value of the pound sterling in Canada remained at this level until the out- 
break of World War I. The United States dollar, on the other hand, was at a discount in 
terms of Canadian funds for the first eleven years after Confederation since it was not 
redeemable in gold from February 1862 to January 1879. On the basis of gold equivalents 
it would appear that the greatest monthly average discount on the United States dollar 
after Confederation was approximately 31 p.c., reached in August 1868. From 1879 to 
1914 the dollars of the two countries remained at par, varying only within the gold points 
or under $2 per thousand. 


On the outbreak of World War I, Canada and Britain suspended the gold standard. 
For some weeks both the pound and the Canadian dollar rose to a premium in New York. 
Subsequently both fell back with the pound going to a slight discount. In January 1916 
the pound was officially pegged at $4.76 in American funds. This level was maintained 
with the help of funds realized by sales of United States securities owned by residents of 
Britain, by borrowing in the United States and, after the American entry into the War, by 
the United States Government financing Allied purchases in that country. 
* The gold sovereign remained the standard for the Canadian dollar until 1910 when the currency was defined 


in terms of fine gold, making it the exact gold equivalent of the United States dollar. Both British and United 
States gold coins were, however, legal tender in Canada for this whole period. 
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From 1915 to the end of 1917, fluctuations in the rate of exchange between the Canadian 
and United States dollars did not exceed 2 p.c. on either side of parity; the pound was 
stable in terms of United States dollars during this period. In 1918 the Canadian dollar 
began to weaken. After the pound was unpegged in 1919, the Canadian dollar declined 
further and in 1920 it fell to 82 cents in New York with sterling going as low as $3.18. 


By the latter half of 1922 the Canadian dollar had returned practically to par in 
New York. Despite some further weakness in sterling, the dollar remained close to that 
level during the next two years, averaging 98.04 and 98.73 cents in terms of the United 
States dollar in 1923 and 1924, respectively, and fluctuating between a discount of about 
3.6 cents and a premium of approximately 0.4 cents. After Britain resumed gold payments 
in April 1925, the range of fluctuation of the Canadian dollar narrowed further. From 
Canada’s return to the gold standard in the period July 1, 1926 to January 1929, the ex- 
change rate remained within the gold points. The Canadian dollar then went to a slight 
discount in New York. With the exception of the period July to November 1930, when it 
went to a small premium in New York, the dollar remained below parity until Britain 
abandoned the gold standard in September 1931. After that month the pound sterling 
depreciated sharply and the Canadian dollar followed, reaching lows* in New York of 80.5 
cents in December 1931 and 82.6 cents in April 1933. 


Following the prohibition of gold exports in the latter month by the United States, 
the pound and the Canadian dollar strengthened rapidly in terms of American funds. 
By November 1933 both currencies had reached a premium in New York. Meanwhile, 
in a series of steps beginning with permitting the export of newly mined gold in August 
1933, the United States moved toward resumption of the gold standard. As of Feb. 1, 
1934, the United States Treasury undertook to buy all gold offered at $35 per ounce. 
After that the exchange rate between the Canadian and United States dollars stabilized. 
Until the outbreak of war in 1939 much of the trading was conducted within one cent of 
parity although the Canadian dollar in New York did go as high as 103.6 cents (September 
1934) and as low as 98.0 cents (September 1938).* 


On the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, Britain and other sterling coun- 
tries introduced foreign exchange control involving fixed buying and selling rates of $4.023 
and $4.034, respectively, in terms of the United States dollar. The Canadian dollar in 
New York declined until Sept. 16, 1939, when the Government instituted foreign exchange 
eontrolt in Canada and established fixed buying and selling rates of $1.10 to $1.11 for the 
U.S. dollar and $4.43 to $4.47 for sterling. As compared with previous months, the de- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar -n terms of United States funds was approximately half 
as great as that of the pound sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. dollars 
and sterling were lowered to $1.103 and $4.45, respectively, the official rates for the 
Canadian dollar remained unchanged until July 5, 1946. At that time the rate on the 
U.S. dollar was restored to par, with buying and selling rates for that currency of $1.00 to 
$1.004 and for sterling $4.02 to $4.04. These rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 
1949 when, following a 30.5-p.c. reduction by Britain in the value of sterling to $2.80 U.S. 
(an action which was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), Canada 
returned to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.103 for United States funds. Sterling 
was quoted at $3.07% and $3.087 on the basis of the New York cross rate. 


On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign 
exchange rates which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939 would be withdrawn 
effective Oct. 2, and that the rate would henceforth be determined in the market for 
foreign exchange. This policy was carried out within the framework of exchange control 
until Dec. 14, 1951, at which time the Foreign Exchange Control regulations were revoked 
by the Governor in Council, terminating the period of exchange control that had prevailed 
in Canada since 1939. The Foreign Exchange Control Act was repealed in 1952. On 


* Noon quotations. Daily highs and lows may have exceeded these rates. 
+ The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the termination 
of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in the 1941 to 1952-53 editions of the Year Book. 
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May 2, 1962, the Minister of Finance announced that the Canadian dollar was being 
stabilized at a fixed par value of 92} cents in terms of United States currency. This 
action was taken with the concurrence of the International Monetary Fund and, in 
accordance with the Articles of Agreement of that organization, the Government of Canada 
undertook to maintain the Canadian exchange rate within a margin of 1 p.c. on either 
side of the established par value. 


The movements of the U.S. dollar in Canadian funds from January 1957 to December 
1965 are shown in Table 24. 


24.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada, by Month, 1956-65 


Nore.—Rates published by Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in period. 
(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

MADUADY ep rete ts segs) aj o%m- 99.87 | 96.07 | 98.47 | 96.69 | 95.31 | 99.29 | 104.50 | 107.71 | 108.02 | 107.38 
Bebriary atest wake. fee 99.91 | 95.83 | 98.10 | 97.49 | 95.17 | 98.96 | 104.88 | 107.76 | 108.00 | 107.58 
IVER OWE Y.1- ta spies Daieis apststars & 99.87 | 95.61 | 97.73 | 96.98 | 95.09 | 98.73 | 104.94 | 107.80 | 108.05 | 108.11 
PNDEU a cisrate aie csiei meses ace 99.68 | 95.97 | 97.06 | 96.35 | 96.29 | 98.89 |. 104.98 | 107.68 | 108.09 | 107.92 
WES ies nis: atottse, ee orcieistets. oats 99.18 | 95.56 | 96.69 | 96.29 | 97.81 | 98.75 | 108.23 | 107.72 | 108.09 | 107.95 
IRING sen epee sre ees 3 3 v.08 5 98.53 | 95.32 | 96.18 | 95.88 | 98.23 | 100.55 | 108.79 | 107.82 | 108.09 | 108.23 
{UN ie Say Rae eee ee 98.18 | 95.09 | 96.00} 95.74 | 97.84 | 103.41 | 107.89 | 107.97 | 108.13 | 108.35 
NUUISUS tee Serna tee 98.12 | 94.80 | 96.46 | 95.44 | 96.98 | 103.15 | 107.76 | 108.29 | 107.87 |] 107.84 
Septombert=® 20). s. as. 97.77 | 95.92 | 97.68 | 95.16 97.25 | 103.08 | 107.68 | 107.98 | 107.61 | 107.64 
OCCOHErAs Loko ccnank 97.32 | 96.47 | 97.07 | 94.77 97.85 | 103.03 | 107.60 | 107.79 | 107.53 | 107.51 
BOW OMRON sto ccceecctsinos cis a: 96.44 | 96.24 | 96.83 | 95.03 | 97.67 | 103.57 | 107.68 | 107.76 | 107.39 | 107.49 
PC CAMIDET Frais 1s <.cveis;o = a> 96.05 | 97.74 | 96.46 | 95.12 | 98.24 | 104.27 | 107.60 | 107.93 | 107.46 | 107.58 

Annual Average..... 98.41 | 95.88 | 97.06 | 95.90 | 96.97 | 101.32 | 106.89 | 107.85 | 107.86 | 107.80 
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25.—Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dec. 31, 1956-65 


Nore.—Holdings comprise gold, U.S. dollars and short-term securities of the U.S. Government held by the 
Exchange Fund Account, other government accounts and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


U.S. U.S. 
Year Gold Dollan Total Year Gold Deilass Total 

LUE OG A ee AR A oe 1,103.3 832.9 1 9862). IS O6L. cacarnamraens 946.2 1,109.6 2,055.8 
BUM cis ot ERE 1,100.3 728.0 D285 51 ld 962. csemrcteraberserny~ 708.5 1,830.9 |. 2,539.42 
BUDO cease ch ectihts 1,078.1 861.0 1,939.1 1963 nr fompeeres 817.2 1,777.8 2,595.03 
ar 959.61 909.6 Ps SBO 522. Ml VOGEL, ccorcrerecereistersss 1,025.7 1,648.6 2,674.3 
RODOR OR tetas . be 885.3 943.9 CPR | MIR ee ees sconce 1,150.8 1,513.7 2,664.5 

1On Oct. 1, 1959, $62,500,000 representing the gold portion of Canada’s increased quota was transferred to the 
International Monetary Fund. 2 Includes the proceeds of a drawing equivalent to U.S. $300,000,000 which 
was made from the International Monetary Fund in June 1962 and which was outstanding at year-end; the amount 
of Canada’s net obligation to the International Monetary Fund was $276,000,000 at the end of 1962. 3 The 


amount of Canada’s net obligation to the International Monetary Fund was $196,000,000 at the end of 1963. 


Subsection 4.—The Bond Market* 


Sales of Canadian Bonds.—Canadian borrowers, both government and corporations, 
raised a net total of $2,887,000,000 in the bond market in 1964, a slight increase over the 
total of $2,787,000,000 raised in 1963. However, there was a considerable change in the 
competition of borrowing in the later year. The Government of Canada reduced its 
borrowing from $827,000,000 to $458,000,000, the lowest level since 1957 ; sharp increases 
took place in the sales of municipal and corporate bonds; and net sales of provincial bonds 
were relatively unchanged. 


* Prepared in the Business Finance Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, using Bank of Canada figures. 
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The Government of Canada issues Treasury bills, marketable bonds and non-market- 
able bonds, most of the latter being in the form of Canada Savings Bonds. The net annual 
increase in Canada Savings Bonds has been quite stable over the four years 1961-64, 
ranging from $540,000,000 in 1962 to $480,000,000 in 1964, but net issues of marketable 
bonds and Treasury bills had much larger year-to-year variations. 


Bonds Outstanding.—Total government and business bonds outstanding were 
estimated at $45,830,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1964, an increase of 20 p.c. over the total of 
$38,274,000,000 outstanding at the end of 1961. The largest increase was shown by 
provincial bonds which went up 35 p.c. over the following three years and the smallest in- 
crease by Government of Canada bonds which advanced 11 p.c. In 1963 the Quebec 
Government purchased the private hydro-electric companies operating in that province and 
the corporate bonds of these companies were replaced by provincial government guaranteed 
bonds. Thus, debt of provincial governments as a whole increased by more and debt of 
corporations by less than would otherwise have been the case. 


The total of outstanding bonds includes Treasury bills, finance company paper and 
other short-term commercial paper. It does not include the term deposits, certificates and 
debentures of trust and mortgage loan companies, which totalled about $2,500,000,000 at 
the end of 1964. Also excluded is mortgage debt, which the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation estimated at over $16,000,000,000 at the end of 1963. 


26.—Net New Issues of Canadian Bonds, 196i-64, and Bonds Outstanding, as at 
Dec. 31, 1961-64 


1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 


Item 
i | 
Bonps IssuED 
pe A ee ee ee eee 
$’000,000 $'000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Government of Canada......cccccecccccscccccccecsccccsscors 890 801 827 458 
Treasury: bills..c. 0 cc cccccccescc cccscccceesccaccessoeceses —100 280 V5 —100 
Marketable bonds. siecle nace -ociciscssecifcneicisivicie scape asses S47 38 273 55 
Non-marketable bonds............scesecccccececccccccees 643 483 479 602 
Provincial Government. ........ccceecccscccecccesecssccesees 944 709 899 941 
Municipal Government.........:.eeseeeee cece esse reeeseeere 317 243 302 395 
Gorporations........ccc.-ccsccesstececncesscteccccsrssenserees 344 661 729 1,082 
Finance COMpaNny Papel... .....sreseceseccescsrcceccceeees —61 179 187 293 
Other short-term paper..........scececeeeeeceeeeenereceee 65 58 —43 46 
BORGS ye core re a ae Sete vpslene clarahal iaretaNe whet erg a felveleraie. eerste 830 423 585 143 
OPher bonds; Masks vies sec doutlerleisie asia dein tere ote ctowislets wateras = 28 8 29 11 
TU GANS) ee crn oe ae reais is late ate lalslorelene ls ereraversdy siete etaltre’s 2,521 25423 2,787 2,887 
Me ee eee 
Bonps OvrstTanvING, Dec. 31 
piod@ cinta Reon eee eee 
$’000,000 $7000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Government of Canadaes oo case secu cic sjets's < stoiavle sv eeraislalnesas = 18,636 19, 448 20,276 20,733 
Provincial Government... ...-.sseesecceccccreecsscccceseeees 8,197 9,023 10,170 11,120 
Municipal Government..........-seeeeeeeeee eee eececeeecere 4,058 4,376 4,678 5,073 
Corporate......... cece eee e cee eneeeeeeeneceeteneeasscceeerees 7,119 7,672 7,929 8,607 
MnstatartOneliciisiacle selectors tee ce oe ae o's Sia en le] ots sfersiele wieleoietsleiatste/< = 264 271 297 297 
TM OGAIS oa disco ca esac elope qe eres pro nyete she pers Sta esiee ale st 38,274 40,790 43,350 45,830 


Estimated Distribution of Holdings.—Table 27 shows the estimated distribution 
as at Dec. 31, 1963 of government and corporate debt among the major purchasers of 
securities. The largest holders were the chartered banks with 11.6 p.c. of the outstanding 
debt, followed by life insurance companies with 10.3 p.c., trusteed pension plans with 7.9 p.c. 
and the Bank of Canada with 7.4 p.c. 
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27.—Estimated Distribution of Bond Holdings, as at Dec. 31, 1963 


Government} Provincial | Municipal }| Corporate! 


Holder of Canada |Government|Government}] and Other 
Bonds Bonds Bonds Bonds 

$'000,000 $'000,000 $7000,000 $'000,000 $7000,000 

PAGAIOM OANAMA «Chaco ikach </sidcie sore Te heicen. cst 3,115 _ — 177 3,292 
Gharteredtbanks Me s.. REP a, 3,705 872 307 487 4,871 
Government of Canada.........0.s..cccccscceeee 769 — _ _ 769 
Eroviicial governments., .2..2o. ence enero nek 550 1,413 310 167 2,440 
Municipal governments..............0cceceseeces lll 114 403 2 630 
Life insurance companies...... Sei iols cists cranes cot 611 1,075 727 2,175 4,588 
Other insurance companies............0..cece0ee- 530 332 151 187 1,200 
Quebec savings banks...........s.ccesceccoceces 31 78 33 26 168 
Trust and loan companies..............ceceeeeces 503 205 140 240 1,088 
Trusteed pension plans...........0.cccececececdee 365 1,868 594 892 3,719 
All other resident... ...........0.ess00. Seas ee 3 9,374 2,860 1,130 1,078 14,442 
INOM-TOSel hapa tah. choepene «anaes hemtcte ck 1,069 2,772 1,278 3,459 8,578 
AMM Holders: te. o5% 3: San cas eae ed 20,733 11,089 5,073 8,890 45,785 


1 Excludes a small amount of debt which could not be identified by issue. All short-term commercial borrowing 


is included in the ‘‘All other resident’”’ item. 


PART II.—INSURANCE* 


Section 1.—Life Insurance 


Life insurance in force in Canada with companies registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment (exclusive of fraternal benefit societies) amounted to over $62,672,000,000 at the end 
of 1964, an increase of $5,868,000,000 during the year. The ratio of gain in business in 
force, expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same year, 


stood at 10.3 p.c. in 1964. 


In Force 
at Beginning 
of Year 


$7000,000 


6,157 


Increase Per- 
in Force for centage 
the Year Gain 

$'000,000 

335 5.4 
38 0.6 
200 2.9 
612 6.7 
1,337 9.3 
2,317 10.0 
3,635 14.3 
4,000 13.8 
3,409 10.3 
4,378 12.0 
3,775 9.2 
3,635 8.1 
3,949 8.2 
4,571 8.8 
5, 868 10.3 


* Material in this Part, except as otherwise indicated, was prepared under the direction of the Superintendent of 


Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. 


More detailed data are available in the annual reports of the Department of Insurance. 
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Subsection 1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada 


Table 1 summarizes insurance premiums, claims, amounts of new policies effected and 
amounts of insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1964. These data are presented according to 
supervising government authorities for the companies and societies concerned, and accord- 
ing to nationality of company or society. 


1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada according to Supervising Government Authority 
and by Nationality of Company or Society, 1964 


Supervising Authority and Insurance Clainat ata a pee 
Nationality of Company or Society Premiums Effected Deo. 30 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 
Supervising Authority 
Federally Registered. .............0.- see eee e cece eee e cence eee: 925,102 335,230 | 7,954,378 | 63,576,236 
COMAPANLES ee ke raynr tela a NeVolo cgal ecto elorofnotelohetogn gavel eke. = iakctonrr ae 908 , 038 329,275 7,802,505 62,672,311 
SAT hls: Re ain Sone an aObeondos du Goodin onnn Ctra IOC AOR Car 17,064 5,955 151,873 903, 925 
Provincially Licensed Only..........-..-.-+-seeeeeeeeeeeees 67,152 25,333 947,838 4,396,930 
Within Province of Incorporation— 
GOMpanies «ac <ioe cease deleiele wieie eislsiaicinyete “lane ehewsielsia whacs/a)0 51,185 17,622 698 , 884 3,409, 250 
GIS LIOR tere mre ee ree areheha aie ee apt ole evatvtatetols tote nferars overs sores 3,897 2,477 95, 292 316, 430 
Outside Province of Incorporation— 
(COMPANIES sete case orsiee sieleihiw ato alel el eleletelnssinlolnieiely sie'=)s/s10 opateiesti¢ 8,930 2,996 128, 269 525,152 
Ria nee hy oan oeno.0 HOON OOUOCGDO COC OOO COON SLO GOUT SOC URI 3,140 2,238 25,393 146,098 
WotalsSio.2o roves ccs cess + ce siestae me efee re ks fo adores 992,254 360,563 | 8,902,216 | 67,973,166 
Nationality of Company or Society 
Canadian Companies— 
Federally registered... .....e.eececee ener erect eee teeaeceees 602,050 224,797 | 5,067,072 | 43,209,489 
Provincially licensed only..........2sce ee ecee eee e rece eee ees 60,115 20,618 827,153 3,934,402 
Canadian Societies— 
Federally registered... 2.1... secs e reece cence ener eeece tans 10,839 3,828 121,953 658, 838 
Provincially licensed only......-..0+.ceceeeeeeeceeeeerecees 7,037 4,715 120,685 462,528 
British Companies— 
Federally registered. ,.......eseeee ese e eee e ene e te ceeeenes 45,959 8,955 493 , 267 2,706,336 
Foreign Companies— 
Federally registered...........eseeect eee ee rere rect eecenes 260,029 95,523 | 2,242,166 16, 756, 486 
Foreign Societies— 
Federally registered........0.ceceereee cee seeeecs eet enecees 6, 225 2,127 29,921 245, 087 


oo Ee ee ee es ee 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics for Life Insurance Transacted in 
Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 


The amount of life insurance in force in Canada has shown an almost continuous 
advance year by year since the beginning of the record in 1869. The amount per capita 
of the estimated population has more than doubled since 1955. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of Table 6, 
include only those of companies under federal registration and are exclusive of fraternal 
organizations and provincial licensees. However, companies under federal registration 
account for over 92 p.c. of the life insurance in force in Canada. 


for 1940-54 in the 1957-58 edition, 


pp- 1087-1089. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
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2.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1950 and Annually 1955-64 


Nore.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given in the 1938 Year Book, p. 958; for 1901 
p. 1168. Statistics of fraternal society insurance, excluded here, are given at 
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-39 in thé 1942 edition, p. 855; and 


Year 


see nee 


during Year 


New 
Insurance 
Effected 


3 


13,906, 887 
39, 802, 956 
67,729,115 
150, 785,305 
630,110,900 


884,749, 748 
590, 205,536 
1,798, 864,211 
3, 154,670,863 
4, 119,767,664 


4,936, 358, 903 
5,129,714, 126 
5, 622,229,317 
5, 692, 887,763 
6, 113,480,078 


6,027,069, 888 
6,933, 120,080 
7,802,504, 767 


Canadian 
Companies 


$ 


37,838,518 
135, 218,990 
267,151,086 
565, 667,110 

1,664,348, 605 


4,319,370, 209 
4,609, 213,977 
10,756, 249, 942 
17,401, 229, 498 
19,783,194, 985 


22, 262, 730,280 
24,560, 264,322 
27,695,965, 612 
30,418,380, 871 
33,143,378, 921 


35, 907,032,820 
39,135,221, 497 
43,209,488, 534 


Insurance in Force Dec. 31 


British 
Companies 


$ 


19,789, 863 
31,613,730 
39,485,344 
47,816,775 
76 , 883,090 


117,410,860 
145, 603, 299 
342, 878,530 
691,660, 141 
819, 968, 279 


994,762,620 
1,170,343, 106 
1,332,991, 403 
1,554,844, 168 
1,778 , 255, 673 


2,040,700,311 
2,328,769, 718 
2,706,336, 254 


Foreign 
Companies 


$ 


33,643,745 
81,591,847 
124, 433, 416 
242,629,174 
915,793,798 


2,055, 502,125 
2,220,505, 184 
4,646, 707,595 
7,358, 681, 886 
8, 484, 252,879 


9, 829,563,601 
10,765,171, 257 
11,844, 852,757 
12,675,749, 459 
13,362,848, 638 


14, 285, 636, 913 
15,339, 860,385 
16, 756 , 485, 863 


Total 


$ 


91,272,126 
248, 424,567 
431,069, 846 
856, 113,059 

2,657,025, 493 


6, 492, 283, 194 
6,975,322, 460 
15,745,836 , 067 
25,451,571, 525 
29,087,416, 143 


33, 087,056,501 
36,495,778, 685 
40, 873,809,772 
44, 648,974, 498 
48 , 284, 483 , 232 


52,233,370, 044 
56, 803,851,600 
62,672,310, 651 


Insurance 
in Force 
per 
Capita? 


ao ne | EE ee ee eee eee 2 Dee ee) | eee 
1 Based on official estimates of population. 


3.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1962-64 


Item 


Canadian Companies— 


New policies effected during year 
Policies iniforceyDec: 31 JA ohet Ie «Ie ethe sc sb ereicies bok a Py 
Policies ceased by death or maturity 


Insurance premiums 
Claims incurred! 


British Companies— 


New policies effected during year 
Policies in force Dec. 31 
Policies ceased by death or maturity 


Insurance premiums 
Claims incurred! 


Foreign Companies— 


New policies effected during year 
Policies in force Dec. 31 
Policies ceased by death or maturity 


Insurance premiums 
Claims incurred! 


i ee ry 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1084. 


Ce i a oe re 


ey 


i ee re 


i ee ey 


1962 


372,400 
4,081,609, 538 
5, 228,321 


35, 907,032,820 


52,077 
187,491,327 
537,360,977 
196,569, 562 


35, 986 
350,148,518 
282,913 
2,040, 700,311 
2,068 
7,429,904 

36, 213,550 
8,781, 188 


284,165 
1,595,311, 832 
4,726,342 


14, 285,636,913 


77,322, 635 
233,560, 185 
82'121/435 


1963 


387,786 
4,661, 935,501 
5,300,787 


39,135,221, 497 


55,028 
206, 767,303 
566, 875, 249 
220,924,829 


34,361 

406, 984,738 
295, 008 
2,328, 769,718 
2,394 


7,806, 134 
40,091,286 
8,914,208 


269,090 
1,864,199, 841 
4,653,937 


15,339, 860,385 


65,590 
84,410,910 
244,412,339 
87,087,771 


1964 


411,960 
5,067,071, 852 
5,400,676 
43,209, 488, 534 
57,488 
217,321,442 
602,049,648 
224,797,465 


34,392 

493 , 267,178 
308,152 
2,706,336, 254 
2,339 
8,763,908 
45,959,175 
8,955,056 


263,553 

2, 242,165,737 
4,583,808 
16,756, 485, 863 
66,540 
91,192,722 
260,029,173 
95,522,880 
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3.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1962-64—concluded 


DS — eee EET 


Item 1962 1963 1964 
All Companies— 

New policies effected during year.....-+.++sseeeeereees No. 692,551 691,237 709, 905 

$ 6,027,069,888 | 6,933,120,080 7,802,504, 767 
Policies in force Deer slicccs .cieiccecc oh = se ciclsiclecisisieive ote No. 10, 237,576 10,249, 732 10, 292,636 

$ | 52,233,370,044 | 56,803,851,600 | 62,672,310,651 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.......-.+s+ssseees No. 115,107 123,012 126,367 

$ 272,243, 866 298 , 984,347 317,278,072 
Insurance preMiuMS.......-.eeeeeeeee cence erst et eseees $ 807,134,712 851,378, 874 908, 037, 996 
Glatma aneurm ed! scctorom ooreretare sovsore «slo's acaratclaie sietateleiatercietatr = $ 287,472,185 316,926,808 329,275,401 


ce ee es ee ee ee ee ee 
1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts for 1962 and 1963; death, disability 
and maturity under insurance contracts for 1964. 


4.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies Effected and in Force in Canada by 
Companies under Federal Registration, 1962-64 


DS eee 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force Dec. 31 


Year, Type of Policy and 


Nationality of Company Average Average 
No. Amount pepe nen Amount eS 
Policy Policy 
$ $ 3 $ 
1962 

Ordinary Policies— 

Canadian cst s ce selec bes see 369, 696 2,860,037, 465 7,736 5,075,006 | 28,230,070,969 4,577 

Britishiercivereecrteletglostacle sete 35, 873 325,791,058 9,082 255,171 1,808,510,021 7,087 

HOTCIZH Areca acetate se cise ctolns 252,176 1, 242,399,386 4,927 2,661,281 8, 278, 944,823 3, ce 
Industrial Policies— 

Canadian. . _ _ _ 133,151 70,187,291 527 

British.... ae =_ — _ 27,191 3,365,876 124 

Foreign......, 29,079 16,013, 266 551 |} 2,047,127 793,138,724 387 
Ordinary Policies— 

Canadian. 384, 803 3,128, 717,327 8,131 5,155,816 | 24,715, 103,219 4,794 

British.... ‘ 34,199 364,112,229 10,647 268,371 2,051,522,470 7,644 

OFeIQN vcs senate elles ee 247,712 | 1,367,535,580 5,521 |] 2,720,181 | 8,812,138, 127 3,240 
Industrial Policies— 

Canadian. _ — _ 123,601 66,491,681 538 

British... a — _ — 25,979 3,167,291 122 

FOrclgnesccisoecee mere e tents | 18,140 10, 237,154 564 |} 1,915,433 753, 487,915 393 
Ordinary Policies— 

Canadian... Spe aca 408,595 | 3,518,198, 772 8,610 || 5,262,296 | 26,502,689,639 5,036 

IBPItIShiy. ais winciarstoa tie steieedaretc 34,265 404,705, 850 11,811 282,554 2,318,879, 284 8,207 

HOLTON ar aarle «ae storderat ar aera 245, 806 1,491,667,115 6,068 2,773,307 9,396,361, 849 3,388 
Industrial Policies— 

Canadian..cc scenes ase ieee cc _ _ — 115,323 63,157,245 548 

British ececosssey ewes ore eels — — _ 24,881 2,986. 453 120 

MOTCIQI scinjeae aieleviace siemie slate sie 14,016 8,020,612 572 | 1,791,512 728,280,569 407 
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5.—Group Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1962-64 


In Force Dee. 31 


_ Year and ——$———$—$———$—_———— 
Nationality of Company Aworape 
Policies | Certificates Amount Amount per 
Certificate 
No. No. $ $ 
1962 
Canadian....... site erie is cea 2,704 1, 221,572,073 20,164 11,112,827 | 12,606,774,560 1,134 
British: oes 2.268 oe is cates ais 113 24,357, 460 551 46,905 228, 824,414 4,878 
NOTENET Eh nia ais shine oois seein 2,910 336, 899, 180 17,934 3,765,010 | 5,213,553,366 1,385 
1963 
Canadian®. Ti cvehsk sss fees 2,983 1,533,218, 174 21,370 11,821,095 | 14,353,626,597 1,214 
British ees 32ers Ree tere 162 42,872,509 658 56,516 274,079,957 4,850 
Poreign.6 536 6..6 5. Risto Sicfots breie 3, 238 486 , 427,107 18,373 4,355,598 | 5,774,234,343 1,326 
1964 
MC RNAOIAN tise cane cess 3,365 | 1,548,873,080 23,057 13,328,721 | 16,643,641, 650 1,249 
IDritish. 28s <....4-2 pits oS se eee 127 88, 561,328 717 65, 238 384, 470,517 5,893 
ROTSIONS dere. P ar wtp SS cecs-c sios:e 3,731 742,478,010 18,989 5,257,234 | 6,631,843, 445 1,261 


1962 1963 


Eo? a lnsuret police" [Policies | Death { Poliees!] Poles | Death I elses Ebon lai 
Exposed Ter- Rate | Exposed Ter- Rate |} Exposed Ter- Rate 
to minated per to minated per to minated per 
Risk | by Death] 1,000 Risk by Death] 1,000 Risk | by Death] 1,000 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
All companies, 
ordinary 525/049. 7,935,499 42,901 5.4 8,090, 829 45,882) 65.7 || 8,259,604 46,082} 65.6 
All companies, 
andustrial...:25...¢. 2,292,344 29,057) 12.7 |) 2,151,118 29,754) 18.8 || 2,012,567 28,406} 14.1 
Fraternal benefit 
societies............ 486 , 537 4,067} 8.4 490,374 4,251 8.7 496,308 4,361 8.8 
ROUAIS 50.01. ii. 10,714,380 76,025 Zl (10,732,321 79,887 7-4 110,768,479 78,849} 7.3 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Companies Transacting Life Insurance under 
Federal Registration 


The financial statistics in Tables 7 and 8 relate only to life insurance transacted by 
companies under federal registration. The figures for British and foreign companies 
apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, the 
assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for total 
business, including business arising outside of Canada as well as in Canada. 
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”.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 


Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life 


Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1962-64. 


Assets and Liabilities 


Canadian Companies 


PNG de, Ae ane go bb SHU G00 aDOg USB O Cm COODGaoHUdaD AUT OCG 
Mortgage loans on real estate........++:.++seereeese eee eserees 
Agreements of sale of real estate......-.+++eeeeeserereeeceee 
Realestate aceite ctecieaen steisieha shel alereraolo1s aro sale ntelansis/eterelsrre 
Policy loans 
Oy] ee a oteled od bnacance pbobccomenboonenolUESdccdCs Fac 
Investment income, due and accrued.......-.+s+eeeeeeseeees 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 


Shares of company’s capital stock (purchased under mutuali- 


aAtiOneplan) ee csenee cca ectee cists ice oleae eleieime seisiciees elas 
Assets in segregated funds (at market value). . 
Other sasctan weee sees cles dee eietee tiles ite eon nies 


Total Liabilities. ........... 0. ccc eee e cece tenet reer eeeee teens 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force.......++seeeeeeeeeeee 
Outstanding claims under contracts........++s+seeeeeeereeee 
Amounts on deposit pertaining to contracts......+-++.++++++: 
Segregated funds... .....ccce cece eee eee e reese ee cecee secrete 
Other Habilities... secs ects oeisle we «/arclom  wis'slajsisis)e1¢ie/eis ceria eisiris 


Surplus scree Ren ppdaccsb dba 2 500ae CenaauBg be Doonspbudnoca. 
Capital stock paid up.....ceseeceececee cee eee ter tcteceseececes 


British Companies 


Bonds ere dacs «ano date Mibleleke ers wefclall de ele's oie anions dose 
S Hochst le le ckacarh tteae tale seetererl he eislolere sisreterarerassieve: ais olsiate"aicitrratesee 
Mortgage loans on real estate......-..seeee eee reeeeeeeeeeee 
Realestate soericc.c.c cules ce dle clei olslolersieinle/eieialeieinies ois(o\oivisin sissies 
Policy loans. ......2-0.sscsccecesecccerctnscecsersscssersees 
(Gai, Bas sa aOR ROR UO On ne on Ganon Mono ctougon Goce nNOOGOOD at 
Investment income, due and accrued........-.++.++serseeeee 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 
Assets in segregated funds 

Other assets....0.0eccess ove ore 


Liabilities im Camada.............ccceccree cece ones eeeeees 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force.. 
Outstanding claims under contracts........ 

Segregated funds..........ceccecec cree es eee net encecereceees 
Other liabilities ccc co ctece co cles ces clnsclle cers vvieiclewecinsiivicles 


Excess of assets over liabilities im Camada..............-+-+- 
Foreign Companies 


BS racy aes TO ik wie ole folate sin eletot sr Acie/alaleleierorerereiefots:sis\etsie 
AT yordl eee Meee dnd OGRE Ena D ob CogwOac DUD ROC spOUNOUGTOGODIO OC 
Mortgage loans on real estate............ seen eee reeset eees 
Realestate we ore siete cietaticielec'# diate «1 ete iala alevale.«. « ofotaisclalale oininie ie 
Policy loans... ..0<.-ccsceecseeseersccscnceceesescocsccoscee 
(OT dione ace nicint erie sO oSOksaG OFICIAL IOE OOD OOO RSIS 9 
Investment income, due and accrued.........+-eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 
OPWerassets eens sc vers erectelole aekelalse,c/eisaegs wn wi eleltlespaskoreisiaioicieieiloc 


Liabilities in Camada.............--.c cee ce eer csce cee eeeeecs 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force........2+-eeereeeeeeee 
Outstanding claims under contracts........+e.eeereeeeeeeeee 
Other liabilities. eseeess ce wee ees sels cle wlelsie cee Sere tvise oe slels 


Excess of assets over liabilities im Camada............-.---+: 


1 At book values. The liabilities include a reserve equal to the amo 
of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value (or amor 


market values. 


1962 
$ 


9,811, 701,596 
4,406, 499, 653 


555,714, 167 
3,743, 923,588 
3,512,059 
304, 103, 625 
476,525,931 
83,011,556 
102,193,008 
75, 725 , 020 


19,099,930 
5,052,066 
36,340,993 


9,187,473, 406 
7,678, 852,499 
80, 100, 665 
754, 200, 963 
5,052,066 
669, 267,213 


607,392,331 
16,835,859 


623, 746, 252 
340, 868, 997 
77198,096 
160,111,821 
19/679, 296 
11,798,349 
3,531,247 
2 634,383 
2,918,754 


5,005,309 


563,941, 164 
549,445,711 
3,575,044 


10,920,409 
59,805,088 


1,799, 646,595 
1,212, 682,813 
1'840;000 
448.767, 256 
6,452,347 
81,478,818 
17,292, 824 
20,611,625 
8,933, 139 
1,587,773 


1,604, 248, 722 
1,467,513, 801 
19,147,501 
117, 587,420 


195,397,873 


1963 


10,522, 735,490 
4,647,180,012 
578,590, 242 
4,110,569, 893 
4,654,431 

315, 589, 652 
496 , 321,955 
104,317,302 
108,531,777 
74,322,044 


15,450,000 
24’ 861,161 
47,347,021 


9,839,190, 502 
8,169, 630,509 
99,187,150 
823,005,097 
24,861,161 
722,506,585 


666,533,584 
17,011,404 


707,601,679 
373 , 526 , 632 
94,153,880 
190,607,375 
18,693,373 
12,809,738 
1,430, 067 
2,830,979 
2,770,709 
515, 669 

10, 263, 257 


638,317,037 
618, 620,367 
3,822,893 
515, 669 
15,358,108 


69, 284, 642 


1,912,181, 644 
1.237, 865,939 
2)055,300 
531,673, 132 
6, 455,398 

84) 427,998 
17,191,928 
22’ 125,990 
8/906, 606 
1,479,353 


1,706,619, 834 
1,555,014, 242 
20,413,617 
131,191,975 


205,561,810 


Insurance of British and 


11,311, 660,952 
4, 873,843,798 
654, 753,699 
4,518,559, 633 
6,081,314 
327,023,761 
518,703,162 


90,646,318 | 


116, 958, 267 


76,750,520 


10, 650,000 
60, 158, 388 
57,532,092 


10,563, 780,067 
8,712,667, 941 
103, 896, 900 
904, 447,952 
60, 158, 388 
782, 608, 886 


729, 996, 726 
17, 884, 159 


797,069,554 
392,759, 401 
118,097, 902 
231,675,737 
20,519,232 
13,873,562 
2/257, 172 
3,207, 108 
2,674, 149 


727,733 . 


11,277,558 


718, 564,885 
694, 584,509 
4,806, 445 
727, 733 
18,446,198 


78,504, 669 


1,963, 269,188 
1.178, 234, 994 
2° 264,500 
624,823,361 
20,058,414 
87,328, 259 
16,274, 953 
221515, 070 

9° 791,840 
1,977,797 


1,786,169, 524 
1” 619,055,795 
22/900, 164 
144/213, 565 


177, 699, 664 


unt, if any, by which the total book value 
tized value where applicable). 2 At 
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8.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 
Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1962-64. 


Si a a Bee 


Revenue and Expenditure 1962 1963 1964 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
PE OtAR ILO VONU C279 er > 2 os 3d aarcienies steak towers 1,634,090,425 | 1,741,361,787 | 1,897,486,817 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations... 1,120,269, 350 1,181,394, 382 1, 284, 966, 622 
PUVEHUMENT IICOIMEs fe Aske es ose ee . Sees 481,375,636 525,631,408 578,944,182 
UNC gE Semirs.. AA mt Pref ced s ar eect Sees. Seeees kes 32,445,439 34,335,997 33,576,013 
LOLAMEXPENGICUECT: So. 222. Sees o reek. Dott AL, 1,548,186,744 | 1,660,232,913 | 1,807,125,304 
Winiinaimenrred peeiton. 3 be. Soc ease Ack ots Meso, b hc eee 572,056, 264 623,342,919 680,587,764 
Normal increase in actuarial reserve...........+.ecc0e00-.... 465,387,915 488 , 743, 250 532,614,494 
BU RX CH CCR OERIATIC COR aS et a AM 8c Sra sic tcnysoiePS oi, Bess ac 30,130,778 32,386,030 34,037,100 
ommnissions and general expenseS..........ee.eecce.eeccu ey 249, 722,492 266, 156,383 287,634,170 
DUNG Ly Tes SI SESE eee eee te EAE SOR Te 76,154,607 82,684, 163 88, 254,270 
dhvedendsito pokey holders eas taco rocinsclarenaneeewenran 139,293,991 151,641,798 165,028,870 
Increase in provision for profits to policyholders............. 15, 440,697 15,278,370 18, 968, 636 
Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Excess of revenue over expenditure............ccecceceuceece 85,903,681 81,128,874 90,361,513 
Net capital gain on investments..........0..e.cseeccess cen. —7,099, 234 —448, 835 —712,697 
Other credits to surplus (Met) .de.. 2. eccs deen thos chee —10,396, 2641 —1,339,600! 899, 1411 
Net increase in special reserves or funds..................... —13, 696,955 —16,383, 266 —15,079,009 
Special increase in actuarial reserve......................... —2,566,340 —2,034,760 —9,877,135 
iyvidends to shareholders...) :.060.28...006..62¢becccc., —2,293,2172 —2,243,9322 —2,433,991 
Increase in surplus (policyholders and shareholders)......... 49,851,671 58,678,481 63,157,822 
British Companies 
meventie tr Canadasse eros: 2s SIRs oh cick Beda viwccnd 114,601,159 129,472,597 143,176,165 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations,............. 82,146,635 92,545,611 98,915,129 
EMVeN EBON bANCOIMOS, eee Soa cicitce nis nots eon cis 29,906,324 35,130,197 40,335, 404 
SINC EY A LOLS Seersericth cciicie ook where Pecan othe oe 2,548,200 1,796,789 3,925,632 
XCEL it Catia dar Xo. «..,46's eh 2ees Ss ccc chavBasscdccck 53,667,088 61,027,253 69,458,537 
SS EATEN GH NOULTO AMR AS 2c 5c5 5 cn TOR EES, cna shu cok ace cs 28,129,382 32,547,385 36,780,812 
plares® licences anduices. Pe... . <2. c0DM ONE awakes Bence vcc ce 966,112 1,342,136 1,518,147 
Commissions and general expenses...........00000-00000000., 16,817,232 18,310,000 19,301,870 
WEbemexpen dituros:, see). Gees <. 3. eel. Mac Roe s cots Bos ncene. 1,523,438 1,782,492 2,014,832 
Dividends to policyholders? ....¢./5.6- 6.045 0s00c50dbececcccce 6, 230,924 7,045, 240 9,842,876 
Foreign Companies 
Revenue in Canada... ...... 2... -.cscccscsccccceece 344,544,290 361,360,019 385,096,030 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations. 242,888,277 252,158,377 267,154,978 
Eyes bEi en tr-in COTE ett tetera ree terse enone 86, 410,033 92,530,394 100,045,655 
SHIGA Ans SE SNE? Sar nam rr As Mera i mn 15, 245,980 16,671,248 17,895,397 
expenditure in) Canada ccccseoasesscwonsecs veers eoeerenesseck 252,397,524 264, 764,518 287,431,470 
Hain a CULTCA ea sc okce oct skate os cap dies vowuuack 128,109, 843 132,062,919 143,088,010 
Perresslicences and feeats 56 meshes cas Ros Coe he 9,455, 446 12,763,771 17,134,368 
ommissions and general expenseS...........cececceececcecee 58,015,357 59,618,377 62,077,276 
Ohewmexpen diburecs. sre seek... SAN CON SERS. coc oc cewek 14, 427,634 14,673,762 16, 188, 804 
Dividends: to policyholders! ..... 02.0005 c0os ce cccccceencn.. 42,389,244 45,645,689 48,943,012 


1 Includes amounts written off shares purchased under mutualization plan. 


than those purchased by the company under mutualization plan. 


2 Dividends on shares other 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance 
benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 
9 gives statistics of life insurance in Canada transacted by fraternal benefit societies and 
Table 10 shows statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure relating to all 
business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada of foreign societies. The 
rates charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits 
granted, having regard for actuarial principles. The benefit funds of each society must 
be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain, of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the Society of 
Actuaries) and a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the actuary 
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certifies to the solvency of each fund. The first sections of Tables 9 and 10 relate to the 
Canadian societies registered by the federal Department of Insurance; there were 15 such 
societies at the end of 1964, only one of which did not grant life insurance benefits. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign fraternal 
benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Government prior to 
transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, though forbidden to accept new members, 
were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance already in 
force. Most of these societies and some foreign societies that had not been licensed pre- 
viously by the provinces have since obtained federal authority to transact business. At — 
the end of 1964 there were 35 foreign fraternal benefit societies federally registered to 
transact business in Canada, although two of these do not grant life insurance benefits. 


9.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 
under Federal Registration, 1962-64 


Nene nny Dn 
Item 1962 1963 1964 


PLETAL UTS! ce «as sles oteclertelaisis jc a)vje Blots clereslelsie'e'e s.stleiverels $ 6, 564, 923 8,005,661 10,839,374 | 
Claims incurred... .......ccescccceecececsncesecceeesenes $ 4,435,946 5,034,573 5,602,166 
New certificates effected... .....ceeeee secre cert eer eceee No. 36,039 33,576 35,579 

$ 118,675,589 119,167,173 121,952,835 
Certificates in force Dec. 31......2.-.- cece eeerecerceees No. 311,446 315, 836 322,137 : 

$ 567,531, 469 613,059, 254 658, 838, 155 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity..........+++++++ No. 3,034 3,213 3,358 

$ 2,770,094 3,158,037 3,406, 932 

Foreign Societies 

PrenuUMs sie oe oe «pais sre cise cele oder BRAID cecseele oe ain cares $ 5,173,554 5,434, 266 6,224,760 
Claims incurred... ......cce cece cece eee ee eee ee eceeesenee $ 2,707,101 2,869, 636 3,007,317 
New certificates effected..........sccceeecceeesereteeeee No. 11,481 11,403 12,927 

$ 29, 245, 429 28, 250, 934 29 , 920,567 
Certificates in force Dec. 31.......-.eeeeeeeeceeeerereeees No. 148, 233 148,785 150, 882 

$ 222,328,090 232,054,345 245,087,050 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity..........+++++++ No. 1,875 2,022 2,241 

$ 1,828,257 1,954,786 2,126,961 


eee ee ee ee ee 


10.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 1962-64 | 
——— ae | 


Item 1962 1963 1964 

Ss SS aa ee | j 

g $ $ fi 
Canadian Societies! 

SSOES icc kate cee eo eiinlnvs ovale atateieneVatttoxcboh a, «101m a aivia si soletesererni e's 192,263, 253 213, 233,586 237, 202,293 
IBOHGS aes acts oo pcleletats EUS Tele iascciapi tetcleterereaietote «clea Ge/e eimai sieieieie'e 132,951,478 142,250,011 157,776,937 
GtOGKS. dasnw sake seca c ce chl sis cicjews oria visio semen ealcneree(eeisines 11,322,422 12,440,391 13,671,631 
Mortgage loans on real estate........sseereereeesereecrereees 30, 284,391 38,688,077 43,957, 568 
Agreements of sale of real estate....-.-.+.++eeeee reer cree ees 405,059 35,117 19,151 
Real estatecc. cee ccc croeiels ceive wieieie sis sroreisrsielar cise eteieroie Visine 3,607,453 3,822,715 3,945,503 
Certificate loans and lien8...........sseeseceereereereeeeenes 7,360,999 8,350,108 8,937,063 | 
(GEA iy RARER Qe Stance apopabpe oe saccomadcunpousrsian ran 0dr 2,419,145 3,216,114 2,474,153 
Investment income, due and accrued.........6-eeeseeeeeeees 1,645, 887 1,801,353 2,029,951 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues.......-....: 1,957,571 2,361,783 4,030,641 
Ober ee coed Mens ccieiscina ceiticin © dtreiceisces talr leas ewicke'® 308, 848 267,917 359, 695 

Liabilities and Surplus.............0..ceeeeeceeceeeeeeereee 192,263,253 213, 233,586 237, 202,293 
Actuarial reserve......eeccceceee rere eecencceesseeeeneeegers 140,845,711 155, 452,383 171,368, 498 | 
Outstanding claims...........:e eee seen teeter er ee eeeneeeces 1,457,825 1,913,027 2,330,707 . 
Amounts on depoSit..........eece cece sec ceee eee eeeeeeccers re 542,849 737,617 949,568 | 
QR er. eed ees soia w nlbke suaeie sien no, aioe nie icjele's)« cele) elalesiereinis 2taas S828 28,431,567 32,110, 490 36,372, 983 
SUrplUS sc vac ce ccc cence esse cnn eager serssetmocevvcncisisice © 20,985,301 23,020,069 26, 180,537 

BROVCUUC shoo ois o.esccdic calcite ds oiois borage tlestowslsaisiejlo p= sian ase. eis 44,342, 262 49,992,366 56,201,770 . 
Premiums, contributions and dues.......-++seeseeere seeeee 34,794,396 39, 285, 596 44,130,100 | 
Investment inCOMe........ cece cceeese reece eeeeseeeseeeres 8,721,235 9,803,584 11,140,913 . 
QO ther becitiscis cies vice epieie oie ctepaie eter ara© stein oxala win ounce aepcleis/1212/* wisi 826,631 903, 186 930,757 . 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 


LT 
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10.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 1962-64 


—concluded 
Item 1962 1963 1964 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Societies—concluded 

mpenditureste: see eerie a cence ess weer to 40,812,433 47,172,222 53,070,653 
GUATINT TeGCl ast: ae © ae i ia aire 10,696,001 11, 967, 435 14,155,792 
increase IN ACUUATIAL Teserve...- ce cee ok ene 11,881,581 14,607,794 16,133,974 
“exes; Heences and feesei ERP Pe Le eee 1) dew oli 96, 869 113,634 151,596 
Gomsralssionss sd. tes. fae: We seh recon urcbe Sainh comste 7,009,477 7,133,026 7,854, 755 
CERSTCEZAUL “EETEHE Ga pe a el — a a alan cette era 6,694,172 | 8,404,755 9,070,597 
Others = * a0* Oe! TIO Ce soae MA Hee ascents ale 1,126, 233 1,213,365 1,372,384 
‘Dividends to Meénibérs.51>., S910. SIT Gi La 2,695,021 2,976,584 3,619,031 
Increase in provision for dividends to members.............. 613,079 755,629 712,524 

Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 

Excess of revenue over expenditure.................. ANE Be 3,529, 829 2,820,144 3, Lona 

Net capital gain on investments............................. 86,014 87,248 36, 733 

Other credits ¥o surplus (net)*.6...0..0.. a ee 82,211 85,535 281 , 842 

Net increase in special reserves.............................. —1,759, 769 —958,714 —269, 307 

Increase da’surplus. ANG eh i. Presa SOTO .....de,, . aww ebes 1,938, 285 2,034, 213 3,180,385 
Foreign Societies! 

SBCUS. CEE b..”..5. b9R one 26s, SP eee eR moe ed gee ues 52,906,594 55,482,457 59,016,179 
BOUGE RNR Mae AL eerie Aten | ee et ee 45,771,552 47,871,417 50,310,740 
SUGGES aa ae eaten. COM S-ce a Ws Att at 334,040 | 464,750 577, 785 
Mortgage loans on real estate...........02..00..00cee cee 1,472,865 | 1,350, 869 2,121,033 
Realestate. 00 nae Sees o-o56 Anes Le ee = — — 
Certificate loans and liens ii, AAs 255. ORR. ee) 2,623,076 2,832,371 3,044,439 
CESIUM SANE er obter-s Bo: SEE Oct ee ete 1,791,091 2,062,798 2,023,143 
Investment income, due and accrued........................ 659,546 682, 984 736,138 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues.............. 254, 270 210,261 198,704 
Wunereg er ee isa noone ek Metta see esis ca cibinena nae rae 154 7,007 4,197 

DEOL Ee ene ow. err Me oan 413,769,029 46, 254,544 48,365,891 
Actuarial reserve....... RRR, Mie a a WME © oy es 39,354, 481 41,354,123 43,683, 668 
Ontstanding claime. ses. fe... 4.225. 00m nee. Aue. bon Oe 475 , 423 508,114 554, 758 
OT ROE Occ aire Ae BR aR Bochco QDR BOR Cee ccc. ck RE ERE. 3,939,125 4,392,307 4,127,465 

MOLCMU Crt dees tne nee eet ee oe 9,781,189 10, 443,354 11, 460, 668 
Premiums, contributions and dues........................... 7,088,986 7,342,649 8,131,284 
investment income. ©. cu... 8 Pa he ee 2,303,665 2,393,765 2,776,840 
‘CICS TS One Joeman ameameie Sr >-So-+-+-5 nds fe ore eae Brahe 388,538 706,940 552,544 

MEDeMCIGUPe. Abc. 520oe Ce ee ee, 5,372,850 5,828,623 6,617,272 
CISC Tarts: an Sane Geen io! ie team me Romie Cae 3,554, 448 3,791,696 3,845, 952 
plaxes, Vicences anditees: ©.) Ainn-ass cas: cre) ern ee. 47,378 56, 498 61,649 
WOM Iss ONSEE cd ee kk ee 569, 707 592,104 553,551 
KSonernl expenses hatch ttt et Bort Ae Sens es eey beens! 459,189 493,743 528 , 932 
Other. sag. e5..). ae sore et Se. ie Qe RE AE OS nee ree i 215, 839 297, 437 965, 606 
Disidends to members:.... 2: se saat. lhe 526, 289 597,145 661,582 


1 All funds, business in Canada only. 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force Outside Canada by 
Canadian Companies under Federal Registration 


In this Subsection, there are given for the years 1963 and 1964 summary statistics 
of insurance effected and insurance in force at the end of the year in currencies other than 
Canadian dollars, as written by Canadian companies under federal registration. The data 
given are in terms of Canadian dollars, the conversions from the various foreign currencies 
having been made at the book rates of exchange used by the various companies. 


Canadian life insurance companies operating under federal registration at Dec. 31, 
1964 had life insurance in force amounting to $18,075,931,516 in countries outside Canada. 
Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian dollars amounted to $18,050,167,500; 
the difference between these figures is presumably the net amount of business in countries 
outside Canada transacted in Canadian currency. The business in force in Canada of 
Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government amounted to $43, 209,488,534 
at Dec. 31, 1964, and the total business on the books of these companies, in and out of 
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Canada, amounted to $61,285,420,050. Thus, over 29 p.c. of the total business in force 
for Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government was in force in countries 
outside Canada. In connection with their business outside Canada, the Canadian life 
insurance companies registered by the Federal Government held, at the end of 1964, 
Commonwealth and foreign investments in the amount of $3,462,399,958. 


Approximately 70 p.c. of all business in force in currencies other than Canadian is in 
United States currency and 17 p.c. is in sterling. From a slightly different point of view, 


approximately 22 p.c. of this business in force is in currencies of Commonwealth countries 
other than Canada, and 78 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


11.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, 
by Currency, 1963 and 1964. 


1963 1964 
Currency Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Effected in Force Effected in Force 
op aw See ee ee ae ee eee 
$ $ $ $ 
Commonwealth Currencies..........--.-++- 573,973,460 | 3,667,037,811 644,588, 634 4,054, 438, 708 
Pounds— 
Sterlin@.. occa acerca «ccs «sielsiaccisererstersiy oie 419,841,021 2,860,585, 759 476,073,299 3,147,811, 111 
WMT ETE Tea We ota aretha are lee Sar rat orev ota re gcag ate ae eaerane — 3,060 24,100 27,160 
British West Indies, Bahamas, Bermuda 
ANCL AMMALCALY Pelee «siete cre: are erelete omens 40, 236, 958 199,977,328 50,657,789 238,132,904 
(Ong ige Sanu Sarason pon cOserso0es Co 3,526,176 12,855,308 676, 272 11,093,774 
PUIVOGLESIE. «cicvistetete tears) sieceiei> lelerclegetenare «#161 ole 36, 841, 923 159,599,578 23,626,574 157,142,521 
Dollars— 
British Honduras... 2.22... sceccweesseers _ 540,799 _ 471,032 
British West Indies, British Guiana and 
ah (6 FA e ccc cURL UO ODOT o 69,084, 428 333,783,911 89,301,478 406, 109, 127 
Hong Kong.......:.--.esseeccsccceceeees 3,445,052 21,769,246 3,221,824 24,936,999 
Malaysia........ceece reese eens cece eeees _— 29,568,578 a 25,009, 961 
Rupees— 
Gri a iappeeusepoluodbunen ad gnnenam onan —_ 25,455, 481 _ 23,506, 940 
JIT Ge RR SO Si ticpitte oiste aaa De amicicrEsimtaaog _- 3,703,586 — 3, (a0, LOL 
TP elepes earl ote tele eac east escatsteuei sve keith os -asncas: can _ 596, 812 _ 500, 128 
Shillings— 
Bige GUAT Cac nese tenia clctolais tistale ehensyetegeieanre'= 997,902 18,598,365 1,007, 298 15,963,890 
Foreign Currencies. ..........-.-++.20seeees 1,837,957,924 | 12,754, 243,330 2,105,393,904 | 13,995,728, 792 
Bahte (Thailand) tases. secs cs cesses _ 10,994 _— 8,136 
Bolivars (Venezuela).....-..+-sseeeerereeee 9,412,305 47,795,894 8,588,914 52,399,919 
Colones (El Salvador)... ......+.e+eeeeeeees _— 774,000 _ 775, 800 
Cordobas (Nicaragua).......6..esseeeeeees _ 1,613 ~ 1,613 
Dollars (United States of America)........ 1,651,121, 400 11,577,096, 468 1,901, 473,923 12,699,524, 536 
Hiscudosi(C@hile)saeemacser ecm neues _ 12 _ _ 
Francs (Belgium).........0+-+eeeseere reese = _ _ 1,904 
Franes (France) oi. s0cceels os 0000 ssiecme as _ 492 _ 385 
Franes (Switzerland).........+++seeeeeereee —_ 2,080 260,800 260,800 
Guilders (Netherlands)........0-++-++++e+ — 223,546 — 211,754 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles)............ 3,332,279 21,088,128 4,095,270 23, 445, 746 
Kyats (Burma).........5.0ee secre ee eeees —_ 45, 482 _— 31,814 
Pesos (Argentina)........cccreceeeeeesseees _ 1,345,125 _ 1,207,535 
Pesos (Colombia).......+-.++seeseeeeeeeees — 5,920 — 5,920 
Pesos) (Cuba) eer s cssjacieo cite sinesins ta ris sincietsi 87,000 110,042,535 _ 94,897,351 
Pesos (Dominican Republic)...........+.-- 12,038, 867 32,610, 481 17,135,117 46 , 435, 908 
Pesos (MexicO)........seeeeeeeeeceeereteees = 2,965,097 1,000 2,693, 728 
Pesos (Philippines)........--+-+-+eeseeeeeee 18,797, 153 84,355,323 16,033, 240 92,429, 818 
Pounds (Egypt). .....+eseeceeeeeeceeee eens = 9,468,514 = 8,426,217 
Pounds (Republic of Ireland)...........++-- 17,639,509 98,546,072 23,224,772 116,589, 646 
Pounds (Israel)... .......2ceeeeecceeseveees 13,012,556 38, 688,060 20,321, 267 43,532,385 
Rand (South Africa).........-+s-+eeeeeeees 117,516,855 728,880,503 114, 259, 601 812,731,635 
Rupiahs (Indonesia)........++-eseeeeeeeeees _ 229,146 — 54,577 
SOlESHCPSTU) a cteterntsterars role folate claleCers\ererejeicreieus — 64,615 _— 58, 410 
Veni Wapan)! sateen... das oaeeniacereiiale satel. _ 3,230 _ 3,255 
0 0 Santas je dadeherapbeu pEcuoninE soouri 2,411, 931,384 | 16,421,281,141 | 2,749,982,538 18, 050, 167,500 
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Section 2.—Fire and Casualty Insurance 


At the end of 1964 there were 272 companies registered by the Federal Government to 
transact fire insurance in Canada (86 Canadian, 74 British and 112 foreign). Of these 
companies, 265 (80 Canadian, 74 British and 111 foreign) were also registered to transact 
casualty insurance. In addition, 102 companies were registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment to transact casualty insurance but not fire insurance (26 Canadian, 7 British and 69 
foreign). Of the companies registered to transact fire and/or casualty insurance, 79 were 
also registered to transact life insurance; 14 of these were registered for fire, life and casualty 
insurance and 65 for life and casualty but not fire insurance. It should be noted also that, 
in addition to the companies registered by the Federal Government to transact casualty 
insurance, there were 28 registered fraternal benefit societies transacting accident and sick- 
ness insurance, of which 25 also transacted life insurance. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Section, with the exception of Table 12: 
include only those companies under federal registration. As shown in Table 12, some fire 
and casualty insurance is transacted in Canada by companies that are provincially licensed 
only. These companies generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation 
and many of them are mutual organizations transacting only fire insurance on a county, 
municipal or parish basis. The table relates to insurance companies only; no data are 
included for fraternal benefit societies. 


12.—Fire and Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1963 and 1964 


SSS 


1963 1964 
Item 
Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiumg Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred 
Se ee ee ee 
$ $ $ $ 
Fire Insurance 

Federally registered COMMPANILOS LE ce enna lt eee ee 211,639, 863 134, 306, 829 221,697,952 120,340, 684 
Beovincish licensees sot. s5 tires res re ores ee aes 32,822,077 19,133,580 35, 044,358 20,199, 848 
In province by which incorporated ......%.....6.. 29, 201,767 16,905,711 31,794,472 17, 893, 125 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 8,620,310 2,227, 869 3,249, 886 2,806,723 
ECR EORIOR eit ccs oepnnsnenuvstes vata... 7,519,346 6,754, 478 8,795,046 5,096,046 


Potals, Fire! cue tetas ch | 251,981,286 | 160,194,887 || 265,537,356 145,636,578 


Casualty Insurance 
Federally registered COMPANIES. i5.ah6 Seah. 4 702,055,298 | 476,469,032 816,794, 229 545, 401, 794 


75, 669, 860 49, 880,125 84, 687, 688 56, 081,020 
66,628, 522 43,669, 458 74,056, 133 48,915, 407 


9,041, 838 6,210,667 10,681,565 7,165,613 

EG a ca we ae 28,602,199 27,894,319 33,436, 227 28,497, 863 
Totals; Casualty!.- 02.) eet! 806,327,357 | 554,243,476 || 934,918,144 629, 980,677 
Totals, Fire and Casualty!.................. 1,058,308,643 | 714,438,363 || 1,200,455,500 775,617, 255 


1 Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted from all companies. 
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Subsection 1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


Net premiums written and net claims in 
are given in Table 13 and the figures for 1964 


company in Table 14. 


13.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1955-64 


(Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and 


curred during each year from 1955 to 1964 
are classified by province and nationality of 


registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign 


companies) 
Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Year Written Incurred Year Written Incurred 
during during during during 
Year Year Year Year 
$ $ $ $ 
LOSS mcronntris eee amare 146, 444, 845 T7836); CAG Mh 960 et seistareexeeoieiy- Salsa oe 200, 735, 958 100,501, 460 
1956. EAD OS. SEG 155,506, 787 86,088,850 1961. ssc eee eee 200, 859, 825 96,343,611 
LOD Teese eect rate loeisemeterae 156, 246,117 LO AEG HW LOC Qe cre rctsw or etetacorcte nie 200, 768, 495 104, 472,605 
1958 Pee erttee so os isscicteveganns 177,364, 450 SS O1DIF SS TAIL IGS ae cic, setetejsricmstecreld = 196,915,780 125, 252, 467 
1.95 0) Seater roan a sterreene 196,702,991 OG ODay D4 | LOO kera se mre oewie syetes io ceqsca= 205, 276,365 110,502,299 


14.Fire Insurance in Canada classified by Province and by Nationality of Company 
under Federal Registration, 1964 


(Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted) 


Canadian Companies British Companies Foreign Companies 
Province or Territory 
Net Net Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Wewi ound lane ected naeete sts leat isan 977,940 444,726 | 1,406,450 576, 960 651, 840 522,378 
Prince Edward Island..........-.-- 378,116 130,756 483,193 123,016 172,065 63,819 
INCOM SCONE gn Soon ak Gonos Senso 3,157,246 | 1,327,652 | 3,141,366 | 1,685,053 1,720,637 764,027 
News Brunswitkceunsa.- 26+ ote 2,462,720 | 1,284,203 | 2,577,657 | 1,242,996 2,040,419 1,155,773 
Quebeck wart tering sate ts 23,536,655 | 12,915,504 | 21,862,307 | 11,715,706 24,209,649 | 12,662,876 
Ontand, ecascierm cs oe errs 31,666,210 | 16,899,681 | 20,906,222 | 10,825,878 28,915,236 | 17,657,507 
IMADItO Da meta gear eee ae are 4,836,398 | 2,300,427 | 2,397,032 | 1,280,347 2,405,370 1,315,581 
Saclay aticneret-erets re smnereieie a ieicitiots 3,637,966 | 1,546,098 | 1,364,238 560,129 | 1,561,198 1,060, 187 
I NU SYR Mey eS eas ReweResear SBS 5,637,528 | 2,799,858 | 3,718,662 | 2,063,045 3,865,021 2,278,410 
British.Colum bia. «. rae sterpe > ole cietas « 6, 954, 138 3,401,631 6,415,074 4,066, 300 8,154,101 5, 289,378 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 154,394 113,168 256 , 907 256,034 73,997 61,580 
Canin da osctiee-vicremrorertetereseters 83,399,311 | 43,163,704 | 64,529,108 | 34,345,464 | 73,769, 533 | 42,831,516 
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Subsection 2.—Fire Losses 


The information in Tables 15 to 17, which deals with the loss of property and life 
caused by fire, has been summarized from the annual report Fire Losses in Canada prepared 
by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. Federal losses not 
included in these figures in 1963 amounted to $6,497,474 from 2,053 fires; average federal 
losses for the period 1954-63 amounted to $5,094,070 from an annual average of 2,238 fires. 


15.—Statistics of Fire Losses, 1954-63 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-46 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 1078, and those for 1947-53 in the 1960 edition, 
p. 1169. Figures from 1922 may be obtained from the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 


Loss | Deaths Loss | Deaths 


Fires Property Fires Property 

Year per y Year per by 
Reported Loss! Capita! Fire Reported Loss! Capita] Fire 

No. $ $ No. No. $ $ No. 
1954....... --| 68,638 91,440,478 | 5.98 485 || 1959........ 84,241 124,532,238 | 7.12 560 
1955?..;.... -»| 76,096 | 102,767,776 | 6.55 S73) Sel 960) nee, 2. 79,611 129,327,288 | 7.24 566 
BOGGS ses es 80,746 | 106,772,153 | 6.64 GOL si s19612 eee, ne 83, 706 128,262,047 | 7.03 556 
bY eae 82,088 | 133,492,277 | 8.04 638 Ue 962) eee oe . 85,585 140,144,643 | 7.55 626 
CES A 86,919 | 120,258,696 | 7.04 532 |] 1968........ 83,027 154,051,629 | 8.15 553 

1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 2 Newfoundland included from 1955. 


The provincial property losses for 1960-63 given in Table 16 include both insured and 
uninsured losses. 


16.—Fire Losses, by Province, 1960-63 


1960 1961 1962 1963 


a a 
Fires Property | Loss per 


Property Loss! 


Reported Loss! Capita 
a am aa aay ie sc re a I Stree Di Doha nati ty 1 
$ $ $ No. $ $ 
Rowlouncland sche i .k sae: a6n ack 2. 1,421,354 5,535, 260 1,026,077 562 3,368, 293 7.00 
Prince Edward Island.............. 740,780 806, 429 901,550 457 859,773 8.04 


3,661, 464 3,093,709 3,863,201 1,900 3,332,053 4.41 
4,766,056 3,667,612 3,155,172 1,637 4,529,053 7.38 


eb eO sir desc cbastsis vi cckties adeh cra reras 40,602,510 | 41,841,330 | 53,197,135 83,490 | 53,837,155 9.85 
Dr DRTIO Perdis oltassn o's Saeainee'« ac 42,163,599 | 40,773,492 | 43,509,265 25,652 | 52,421,532 8.13 
1 ETS 20) OR I sol ee 6,080, 983 4,884,668 6,184,097 3,829 6,806,691 7.16 
Saskatchewan..........0.sscecceees 3,132,065 4,741,201 2,799,614 2,237 4,701,317 5.04 
PUEDEN USL. Sats avert MAN re ene 7,630,695 8,674,795 | 10,756,397 6,135 9,813,646 6.98 


18,290,383 | 13,494,934 | 14,346,870 6,915 | 13,792,731 8.14 
837,399 748,617 405, 265 213 589,385 1§.11 


129,327,288 | 128,262,047 | 140,144,643 83,027 | 154,051,629 8.15 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 
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Shennan ee ae ee SS EEE ee 


17.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property and Cause of Fire, 1961-63 


1961 1962 1963 
Type of Property and 
Reported Cause of Fire Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss},? Reported Loss! Reported Loss! 
eetie! Sees es SS SS esses 3 \ 2 ears oh Seen 
No. 3 No. $ No. $ 
Type of Property 
Residential. . asc .sdeeeeess ses sence 62,096 | 33,108,236 62,353 | 39,414,601 50,040 | 39,413,018 
Mercantile seesccciin sissies > ssiainiaieee 6,828 | 42,119,107 7,077 | 44,406,083 16,470 | 52,487,306 
Tight, eae oe anbocacancndoouaesn 6,766 | 13,176,606 6,413 | 14,331, 437 6,088 | 14,366,579 
Manufacturing. ........-.+seeeeseees 1,664 | 18,338,086 1,692 | 19,292,093 2,042 | 18,871,320 
Institutional and assembly.........- 1,232 7,204,244 1,148 8,494,594 1,242 10,459, 249 
Miscellaneous.........-s+2+eeeeeeeee 5,120 | 14,315,768 6,902 | 14,205,835 7,145 | 18,454,157 
Y PELE BR dgsedaemocdnupocac” 83,706 | 128,262,047 85,585 | 140,144,643 83,027 | 154,051,629 
Reported Cause 
Smokers’ carelessness. ....--.-++--++ 32,659 | 6,693,799 31,637 | 7,448,721 28,500 9,359,174 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke 

joie bo acordd sobgscoppeecbsbo soouT 5,950 | 7,492,539 6,171 | 10,564,570 5,559 | 10,706,095 
Electrical wiring and appliances. .... 8,527 | 15,276,056 9,977 | 19,259,429 8,586 | 18,918,304 
Matchessmeteecdcse meiner ts acct ee 2,865 | 2,172,011 2,174 | 3,301,857 2,322 4,021,211 
Defective and overheated chimneys 

ANG AUGER state ae ensisee 2,833 | 2,958,347 2,562 | 2,929,994 2,240 2,790,044 
Hot ashes, coals and open fires.....-. 2,022 | 1,882,717 1,449 1,353,921 1,309 1, 250,543 
Petroleum and its products........- 1,337 | 2,963,510 1,544 | 3,502,520 1,633 4,277,143 
Lights, other than electric........-- 1,430 | 1,203,066 1,739 | 2,403,166 1,518 3,842,748 
Lightning......- 222.2050 -csecel 3,199 | 2,259,427 3,297 | 2,429,957 3,602 1,732,352 
Sparks on roofs.......-+.++eseeeeeee 509 540, 627 314 392,756 255 350,180 
Exposure fires... ....eseeeeeeeeeees 685 1,891,142 448 922,316 527 1,026,679 
Spontaneous ignition.........++++-+- 345 1,015,416 371 1,599,714 393 3,156,934 
AnGendiariSua:. sees. see ss cet es oa.0re 558 | 3,168,047 720 | 3,106,214 782 4,747,611 
Miscellaneous known causes (explo- 

sions, fireworks, friction, hot grease 

or metal, steam or hot water pipes, 

(rE an nana copiame nh COGoGUCNDO SaDo6U 7,788 | 9,852,449 9,731 | 9,829,122 10,727 | 13,458,092 
LWP siten nc omoncnnoouecoUIe noone. 12,999 | 68,892,894 13,451 | 71,100,386 15,074 | 74,414,519 
oe a SS SS 

1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 2 Addition not accurate; breakdown 


or Newfoundland not complete. 


Subsection 3.—Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The various classes of casualty insurance are shown in Table 18. These figures 
relate only to companies registered by the Federal Government. 


18.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 
in Canada, 1964 


Nors.—Excluding marine insurance for which a certificate of registration is not required. Less all reinsurance 
for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign companies. 


Se EE 
| 

2 ‘ Premiums Claims 
Premiums Written Raed Tacunad 
Class of Insurance ee ee ee 


Canadian British Foreign Total All All 
Companies | Companies | Companies 9° Companies | Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Aircraft. ... 20... sees ee eee e eee 412,343 2,960,704 1,755,588 5,128,635 5,113,639 4,240,526 
sutopolne NA OTERO OOO 199, 640, 643 87,703,390 | 112,246,525 399,590,558 | 370,991,888 280,694,775 
oiler— 
NB Ol arse eiaieseaiacrakeleantorsininiesisveinas 3,251,946 1,119, 208 1,622,144 5,993, 298 5,948, 257 1,178,850 
Ma Ghinery.. ccs stan cle ie 1,607,788 389, 203 1,125,600 3,122,591 2,914,585 1,660, 932 
G@redit... S.aesosms: nae. 3 <tis et 214,339 => 638, 667 853,006 939,069 236 , 567 
HWarthduakeveccs sieejre tales ete 27,004 29,913 75,422 132,339 89,038 —90 
Hixp losin seers ctereletre = crerstetetasi _ 142 142 222 


as 36 
HOPgery.s- «1s ves ecse esse se 75, 867 12,140 38,150 126,157 139,749 26, 652 
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18.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 
in Canada, 1964—concluded 


> a. eee 


: : Premiums Claims 
Premiums Written mere eocired 
Class of Insurance 
Canadian British Foreign Total All All 
Companies | Companies | Companies ote Companies | Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Guarantee— 
Btlednbya cago. duct oes dion «« 1,952,018 1,002,286 2,655,320 5,609, 624 4,831,189 2,980,366 
NSRIOUY leycc-cck Stee eae hoe 5,466,721 1,036, 164 6,006, 698 12,509, 583 10,964,536 1,800,531 
DEE. 2 Re Be, Seep aenien ities 183,831 886, 060 3,923,821 4,993,712 4,935,432 2,539,016 
tabad. transportation.......... 1,364,721 1,843,521 4,037,502 7,245,744 6,963,115 4,530,949 
lability— 
ubhie lability occccocc. ce «« 15,726,694 11,698, 827 14,373,825 41,799,346 89,477,737 22,052,617 
Employers’ liability...... |_| 2,654,504 | 2,640,970 | 1,484,857 | 6,780,331 | 6,708°845 | 3592’ 480 
AVES LOCK eaten. Acc arcs 271,595 180, 933 106,945 559, 473 502, 623 330, 925 
Miostoaae gar. d- Antes. Sb don. 386,075 — _ 386,075 38, 607 ra 
ersonal accident and sickness..| 112,054,545 6,504,536 | 120,568,405 | 239,127,486 | 235, 708,149 | 172,114,994 
Personal property Reon: eee 17,484, 881 15,067,630 21,541,520 54,094,031 50,896,099 29,532,720 
danesplasney. cc 8s. 22. ape. ae, 1,165,926 797,745 772,529 2,736,200 2,821,947 1,600,381 
RGR DEODELEV adhewsas ahs Se..: 558,750 593,476 820, 480 1,972,706 2,080,174 990, 480 
Sprinkler leakage.............. 63 337 54 454 398 314 
Chitin. sk. ote cree tees, 3,087,952 2,347,221 3,089, 275 8,524, 448 8,261,448 4,054,840 
PUTCO ek ut Ae sachet ee oe. = — 69,720 69,720 63,796 aS 
Water: damage. &. ccc ose ose. — _ 1,709 1,709 679 — 
WHEAT Chant Bre Aarti crock. — _ 17, 886 17,886 17,893 18,374 
Windstorm: 2 apa aans eee. . 76,773 48 15,518 92,339 112, 460 42,155 
Motals §... acces hec: 367,664,979 | 136,814,312 296,988,302 | 801,467,593 760,521,574 | 534,219,390 


Subsection 4.—Finances of Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty 
Insurance under Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 19 and 20 relate to fire and casualty insurance trans- 


acted by companies under federal registration. 
panies apply to their assets, 
the assets and liabilities, 


total business, 


19.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Fire and Casualt 
and Assets and Liabilities 
Foreign Companies under 


The figures for British and foreign com- 
liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, 


revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for 


y Insurance 
in Canada for Fire and Casualty 
Federal Registration, 1962-64. 


including business arising out of Canada as well as in Canada. 


e of Canadian Companies 
Insurance of British and 


—————— 


Assets and Liabilities 1962 1963 1964 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 
629, 662,197 670,134,567 769,673,574 
389, 758,505 407,598,291 463 , 897,562 
79,624,564 85,617,906 100,881,261 
21,111,018 25,109,760 29,361,494 
17,734,064 17, 667, 485 18,653,012 
81,510,035 33, 532,050 37,351,588 
5,001, 493 5,352,097 6,157,609 
47,608,149 53,937,900 68, 265, 253 
87,314,369 42,616,082 45,712,448 
aa —1,297,004 —606, 653 
422,311,227 467,485,957 548,131,659 
157,530,968 174,334,754 2038, 254, 897 
11,115,519 5,016,907 6,454,497 
145,750,446 168, 480,924 207, 542,187 
29,014, 448 30,966,302 32,801,075 
78,899,846 88,687,070 98,079,003 
43,139, 460 44,375,673 48,788,196 
7,797,462 8,306, 753 12,060, 250 
SEU ie ee in a SN Bs ae Me aS 156,414,048 149, 966,184 160,693, 469 


* Business in and out of Canada. 2 At book values. The amount, if any, by which the total book value 
of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value is shown separately as a deduction to assets; in 1962, 
the deduction was not shown separately but was applied to the asset item affected. 
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19.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies 
and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1962-64—concluded. 


Assets and Liabilities 1962 1963 1964 

a ee cee eee a ee 

$ $ $ 
British Companies! 

Assets im Camada?. ......0<0.5 20002 sscc cece cre ccees sliveseters 337,974,367 339,418, 407 354,827,288 
12 yeni es aoe AES eae Remarc aes nro goes ae OOSUGbe aentoert 259 , 567, 700 258,982,825 256,569, 395 
CRC ICE sco re rete rhc Sk neta Pmreia Saale te cspatots (igatate agane/es ety em. opoNeaahoye 19,173,225 22,808,165 30,537,041 
Mortgage loans and agreements of SEIS. Sere eee Meares cicneas 2,537,268 2,301,573 2,129,368 
Real estate 4,138,742 3,988, 247 4,373, 858 
(Co) cae ta ae Ries Eadt iicrits Deriancas Of. e ceor ec phos 12,362,711 10,730,119 12,389,194 
Investment income, due and accrued... .......-.+--seeeeeees 2,563, 701 2,579,229 2,616,060 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums.......-- 30, 413 , 022 30, 153,580 34,711,199 
ORE AGSOLA eae cle chee cee tnioz als cc airreltisiac minnie mais 7,217,998 7,874,669 11,501,173 

Liabilities in Camada.........2 2.0.61... ccnp eect sees e ners 204,865,574 221,486, 435 241,327,983 
Reserve for unearned premiums 107, 229,340 106, 632,996 111,801,728 
Additional policy reserveS.......-- 0-2. eeeeeeeee teeter eeeees 1,886,752 978,142 1,169,676 
Provision for unpaid claims......-.-.eesee eect eee ete eees 80,887,140 96,639,173 106,316,358 
Other abilities’ ..% 0s os -e6 es = FERRER ee paneerties Sancchn 14,862,342 17,236,124 22,040,221 

Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada............-s+++-0+5 133,108,793 117,931,972 113,499,305 

Foreign Companies! 

IASSOUS Int Canada?, : occ cic cc lee ccc cle ccinceeiccilt semisiicins a8 murs 494,190,646 521,527,193 532,724,871 
1 Sass (age I PEE eo ERS Re Se OPER Goo o Geant 396,579, 883 415,317,758 422,572,234 
ROC RS Ran eeTcO Hoe menor RAD ar aae maEOO Copbticn. ic uoeT a. 14,367, 980 16,977,526 18,273,361 

‘ Mortgage loans and agreements of sale.......++-++++++++0e: 50,214 49,739 70,973 
j YA Wy ee anew Anno Cigcndcnor Geo > sonar occ omen ou4 4,338,956 4,436,436 4,734,626 
(GEST | sg ERO EAs nn ST OSS U RE Oe ook 27,861,447 28, 273, 412 28,731,906 
Investment income, due and accrued.....-..--..e-eee eee ees 4,686,658 4,934,524 5,182,547 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums......-..- 33,957, 410 35,810, 861 38, 265,609 
Other assetacnt eee ee eee oiche ne atte omer emer ete ashaeince 12,348,098 15,726,937 14,898,615 

Liabilities in Camada.. 0.2.0.0... cine eee cee eset eeeeees 310,520,169 342,939,576 366,353,590 
Reserve for unearned premiuMs.........0esee reser errr ee eeee 154, 243,652 166, 808, 432 173,536,362 
Additional policy reserves. .......-2:e see eee cece teeter cee ees 16,163,517 7,601,327 8,246,507 
Provision for unpaid claims..........--.ceesee eee eset serene 110,437,647 134,248,709 147,522,090 
Obheriliabilibies; nee tcc wale cree ess ete io ere lent aoe siiaereeels 29,675,353 34,281,108 37,048, 631 

Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada.........--.++.+++-++ 183,670,477 178,587,617 166,371, 281 


1 Business in Canada only. 2 At market values. 


20.—Underwriting Account and Analysis of Surplus of Canadian Companies and Under- 
writing Account and Investment Income in Canada of British and Foreign Companies 
Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration, 1963 and 1964. 


Ne TT 


Item 1963 1964 
$ $ 
Canadian Companies 
(In and Out of Canada) 
Underwriting Account— 
Underwriting income earned......-..ssecccece cece cee seen test cncneecntateees 413,680,323 478 , 282 , 668 
Less disbursements: 
GUAimg INCUTTE CEL cle «o.ctale < tiara tia cler Sete oclo Seleyele oei8)= me iwiercid'eicieiniele sini winielsisiaxe 286,116,541 330,744,557 
Commissions and general expenses 140,813,107 157, 868,046 
Premium taxes, licences and feeS........sceeeee cee e eter este eters tresees 9,954,154 11,411, 150 
Dividends to policyholders..........ccececeeeree neces eeeereeenenresseees 3,211,845 4,965,477 
Underwriting gain or loss (—)....--eeeceee teres erence eset e eet eee sessecenss ~26, 465,324 —~26, 706, 562 
Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Underwriting gain or loss (—)....-seeceee eee tere e eter e tects ete cere eset eees —26, 465,324 —26, 706,562 
Trnvestiment incomes: it bie ccs Reem enin ee feiare ele islaee oiiiage s'0!sa'% wHiia/ele Siar «6 61s ol 24, 288, 226 27,658,070 
Other investment account iteMS.........ce cece cece renner ete eee e reser enters 2,794,000 5,321, 858 
THGOMEAXES. = Po letic edie sp csdic ees Sb cee elnico he awh oe FO Niwior0re sinmaie miainle Wie wie imaiais,* —810,819 —1,859, 443 
Dividends to shareholders. .....sccecsccccccecscccsccccesesescesesseesereeees —3,866, 645 —3,407, 122 
Other surplus items... 0.0... cece cece cess cc es erase ee emn see cese cesta neces ss —4, 688,528 —1,044,811 
Premium on capital stock or surplus paid in... ......-+0+.e seers eens e eset e ees 2,898, 254 11,849,177 


_ 


Increase in surplus.....sscceeeveees CO OEE A, SUEY SAREE aietne pale erateerstet —5, 850, 836 11,811, 167 
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20.—Underwriting Account and Analysis of Surplus of Canadian Companies and Under- 
writing Account and Investment Income in Canada of British and Foreign Com- 
panies Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration, 1963 


and 1964—concluded. 


Item 1968 1964 
OE a Be Ee ee Le ae is rea Tal Binn il 
$ $ 
British Companies 
Underwriting Account in Canada— 
Underwriting income earned 183, 485, 552 196,047,928 
Less disbursements: 

Claims incurred. ..... 4 ee 126,689,766 124, 428, 836 
ommissions and general expenses 76, 847, 284 82,490,780 
Temium taxes, licences and fees 4,478,818 4,784, 820 

Dividends to policyholders 13,192 1,800 

Underwriting gain or loss (- —24, 543,508 —15,658,308 
Untomvetaxest/4 66 Sk eal 4 —271,670 64, 605 
Bes COS IOI assis tnd Atacand: A ergseane Secuerobc kan cas 10,845, 854 10,943,710 
Foreign Companies 
Underwriting Account in Canada— 
Pree ere ing, income. oarned aces tess pa ccieces i casiaseere eer 335,016,874 363 , 692,723 
Less disbursements: 

et fy ee Ce ee se eT 224 , 328,325 241,573,050 

Commissions and general OXDCNSES: ..5.5 - lastamineset ceteccere tt 115, 056, 453 119, 436, 460 

Premium taxes, licences and Fecaec.).|. APE PemD.. 24. cadets 8,080,064 8, 822,383 

Dividends to policyholders.........0.0...0227007000007 4,833,058 6,806, 665 

Underwriting gain or loss aa SO SUISREE 5 Stameceen cree abe tenae —17,281,026 —12,945, 835 
BE EE SALGB ocreriecties oreweia griemet Mihetvaty uw vawetoniiw odcooontinn, 157,338 1,250,689 
1 EEA aL Sees nn NOE MRI Sn elie tee 19,494, 449 20,161,637 


Section 3.—Government Insurance 


Federal Government Insurance 


For more than fifty years the Federal Government has operated an annuity service, 
instituted to assist Canadians to make provision for old age; this service is described below. 
In addition, various insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the Federal 
Government or co-operatively by the federal and provincial governments. Information 
on unemployment insurance, health insurance, veterans insurance, export credits insur- 
ance, etc., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, Health and Welfare, 
Foreign Trade, ete. 


Government Annuities.*—The Government Annuities Act (RSC 1952, c. 132) 
was passed in 1908 and is administered by the Minister of Labour. 


A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from and paid 
by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly instalments for life, 
or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The minimum annuity is $10 and the 
maximum $1,200 a year or the actuarial equivalent if the annuity is to reduce by the 
amount of payments under the Old Age Security Act. Annuity contracts may be deferred 
or immediate. Deferred annuities are purchased by periodic or single premiums. Im- 
mediate annuity contracts provide immediate income. Annuities may be arranged to 
reduce by $75 a month when payments under the Old Age Security Act begin. 


The property and interest of the annuitant are neither transferable nor attachable. 
In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all money paid 
is refunded with interest. Provision is made in the Act for group annuity contracts whereby 
employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, or 
associations on behalf of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from 
wages and partly from employer contributions or entirely from employer contributions. 


* Revised in the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Annuities arising from individual contracts may be taxable in either of two ways: (1) if 
registered under Sect. 79B of the Income Tax Act for tax exemption on premiums, the 
annuity is fully taxable, or (2) if not registered, the annuity is taxable on the interest portion 
only. Annuities arising from registered pension plans are fully taxable but the employee 
and the employer are entitled to tax exemption year by year on their annual contributions 
to the pension plan. 

From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, to Mar. 31, 1965, the 
total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued, excluding replacements, was 
537,041. On the latter date, 93,342 annuities were being paid amounting to $53,189,000 
annually and 295,672 deferred annuities were being purchased. The net total amount of 
purchase money received up to Mar. 31, 1965 was $1,408,936,000. At that date there 
were in force 1,312 pension plans underwritten by government annuities, providing 205,332 
employees with portable pensions; approximately 28,000 retired employees were receiving 
pensions. The number of certificates issued during the year was 1,783 compared with 
2,470 in 1963-64. 


°1.—Individual Annuity Contracts and Certificates Issued and Net Receipts, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1961-65, with Cumulative Totals for 1969-65 


Total 
Individual Group Contracts Net 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Contracts Certificates and Receipts 
Issued Issued Certificates 
Issued 
ae 
No. No. No. $000 
IOV Oi ade dneiat SabE SuboedgumucconsUsedoSdnorno och Rer 191,831 299,513 491,344 1,221, 836 
IO A loess ole scaunetrade Gotouo cup 6 s0be bub pamunotaGcing 4,353 10,007 14,360 48 ,523 
TY Poppe nudessdabadacussebuabocooDope GDI om ODOC BEGG 4,117 7,480 11,597 43,097 
TY SE nie BAIR OTEEIGG 0 OCC C0 OGD 4. 0b Gar PLE TOPOS 4,296 3,687 7,983 37,008 
NON ny Antiause eobeenprinauiosooluoonaenooE bh oaDdoduicet 3, 687 2,470 6,157 28, 894 
TIG\ a, apseeeea daocb GaEODOUtD O00 he ab OU COD ODIO ADO Ooigs: 3,817 1,788 5,600 29, 583 
Totals, 1909-65. ........ 00-0 eee eee ees 212,101 324,940 537,041 1,408,936 


seokeith, dada oh sonwe var) 19RG, bbe wi. NDIA GREY Ot SEEDED See 


92,—Government Annuity Account Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-65 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


$ $ $ $ $ 


Assets 


1,156,867,225|1,199,122,929]1,235,303,906 1,264,436,143|1,284,261,927 
42,255,704} 36,180,977) 29,132,237 19,825,784| 18,874,956 


a 


1,199, 122,929]1,235,303,906]1,264,436,143 1,284,261,927|1,303,136,883 


an 


Fund at beginning of fiscal year......---+++++++++ 
Receipts during the year, less payments.........- 


Fund at end of fiscal year......-.-++--seeeert rere 


Liabilities 


Value of outstanding contractS......+-+++s+ereeees 


—_——————_—_—_—_— 


Receipts 


2,813,068] 2,465,933] 1,468,984 1,054,824] 4,531,838 


Immediate annuitios......-... esse eee e eer eeee 
46 963,783| 41,007,852 36,063,164) 28,358,312 25,631, 120 


Deferred annuities........+.see eee eee e tees cerns 
Interest on fund... ... ooeccceeerewcecerecetserscce 


Totals, Receipts.........-..---++--- 


1,199,122,929}1,235,303,906 1,264,436,143]1,284,261,927 1,303,186,883 


44,584,055| 46,010,743) 47,414,303 48,376,632} 49,180,085 


93,460,906] 89,484,528] 84,946,451 77,789, 768| 79,342,538 


/ 
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22.— Government Annuity Account Statements, Years Ended Mar. $1, 1961-65—concluded 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Ea tia atieet IAGIATOL Fee es eee 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Payments 
Payments under vested annuity contracts........ 44,985,028} 46,927,513] 48, 854,763} 50,556,551] 52,870,629 
Return of premiums with interest................ 4,610,426) 5,189,647 5,538,438] 5,626,064 5,982,052 
Return of premiums without interest............. 939,012 872,639 961,182 875,581 876,543 
Unclaimed annuities transferred to Consolidated 
Revyeuteund netstat! . ie.) Anke. 36,311 21,179 42,531 27,345 42,979 
urplus transferred to Consolidated Revenue 
und Meee ad. AU AOR 8 634, 425 292,573 417,300 878, 443 695,379 
Totals, Payments.................. 51,205,202} 53,303,551] 55,814,214 57,963,984) 60,467,582 


ee OEY SY IA Io 
23.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965 


a 


1964 1965 
ee ee eee 
Value at Value at 
Classification Amount Mar. 31 : Amount Mar. 31 
Contracts of fo) Contracts fo) of 
Annuities Contracts Annuities Contracts 
in Force in Force 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Vested ordinary............ 44,490 20,175,573 160,951,785 45, 884 21,031,124 166,120,071 
Vested guaranteed.......... 34,770 19,948,381 213, 827,284 35, 648 20,494, 807 218,099,866 
Vested last survivor........ 3,574 1,901,790 22,864, 648 3,497 1,880,943 22,199,191 
Vested reducing at age 70... 7,773 8,896, 761 58,946,376 8,313 9,781,761 63,164,829 
Deletred pan ncee soo 298, 338 a 827, 671,834 295 , 672 1 833, 552,926 
Totals rossi reece, ay: 388, 945 50,922,505 | 1,284,261,927 389,014 53,188,635 | 1,303,136, 883 


1 Undetermined. 


Provincial Government Insurance 

Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, a Crown corpora- 
tion established by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Act, 1944, commenced business 
in May 1945. It deals in all types of insurance other than sickness and life. The aim of the 
legislation is to provide residents of the province with low-cost insurance designed for their 
particular needs. Rates are based on loss experience in Saskatchewan only and the surplus 
is invested, to the extent possible, within the province. Premium income for 1964 amounted 
to $9,996,427 and earned surplus to $376,925. The total amount made available to the 
Government of Saskatchewan from 1945 to Dec. 31, 1964, was $4,986,002. Assets at the 
latter date were $20,129,885, of which $13,700,000 were invested in bonds and debentures 
issued by Saskatchewan schools, municipalities, hospitals and the province. Independent 
insurance agents numbering 588 sell government insurance throughout the province. 


The Automobile Accident Insurance Act, which became effective Apr. 1, 1946, is 
administered by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office. It establishes a com- 
pulsory automatic insurance plan designed to provide a reasonable minimum of compensa- 
tion for losses arising from motor vehicle accidents regardless of fault. It also provides 
public liability insurance, with an inclusive limit of $35,000 for bodily injury and property 
damage, as well as comprehensive and collision coverage subject to a $200 deductible for 
private passenger cars. Rates vary from $4 a year for trucks to $53 for late-model private 
passenger cars, and also vary for other types of motor vehicles depending on size and 
usage. From the inception of the Act in 1946 to Dec. 31, 1964, more than $81,000,000 
was paid in claims. 
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See ee eee 


The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, under contract with the Saskatchewan 
Department of Natural Resources, offers insurance to farmers covering damage to un- 
harvested crops by certain wildlife such as ducks, geese, sandhill cranes, deer, elk, bear 
and antelope. 


Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office ‘ 
or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from the Office Librarian, 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, Regina, Sask. | 


Alberta.—Provincial government insurance in Alberta, coming within the purview 
of the Alberta Insurance Act, relates (1) to the Alberta General Insurance Company, in 
which the entire business of the fire branch of the Alberta Government Insurance Office 
was vested by the Legislature on Mar. 31, 1948, and (2) to the Life Insurance Company ~ 
of Alberta, which was constituted on the same date to take over the life branch of the 
Alberta Government Insurance Office. Each company is administered by a separate 
board of directors. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council appoints the members to the 
respective boards but the charter of the Life Insurance Company of Alberta provides for 
the election of two policyholder directors. Although both companies are Crown corpora- 
tions, they are not entitled to the usual immunities of the Crown, since they may sue and be 
sued in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

A variety of agencies in Alberta offer forms of prepaid protection corresponding to 
insurance but the nature of the enabling legislation governing these plans emphasizes 
the fact that they do not constitute insurance. Because such exemptions are specifically 
provided by the insurance laws of the province, reference to these plans is necessary only 
to make it clear that they do not come within the scope of the Alberta Insurance Act. 
It should be noted that the Alberta Hail Insurance Act is administered by the Provincial 
Treasurer but none of the provisions of the Alberta Insurance Act apply to the Alberta 
Hail Insurance Board. 

Further information on provincial insurance matters may be obtained from the | 
Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, Alta. 


Section 4.—Pension Plans 


most of the older plans were installed by governments and financial institutions, such as 
banks. Employers in industry began showing an interest in pension plans for their em- 
ployees shortly before World War II and from that time on there was a rapid increase in 
the rate at which plans were introduced. 

Up to 1948 the majority of employers made arrangements with either the Annuities 
Branch of the Department of Labour (see pp. 1097-1099) or an insurance company for the 
underwriting of their plans. Then began the use of the facilities of corporate trustees 
(trust companies) to handle pension moneys, and by 1953 the amount of funds under 
control of such trusteed plans had become a significant factor in the capital market and a 
growing form of savings. Trusteed pension funds are also managed by individual trustees | 
appointed by the employer or through a Pension Fund Society, which is a body incor- — 
porated under federal or provincial pension fund societies Acts, companies Acts, etc. 


| 

Very few pension plans in Canada have been in existence for more than 25 years and 
| 

. 

| 

. 


Table 24 shows the distribution of pension business for the years 1960-64. 
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24.—Distribution of Pension Business between Trusteed Funds, Life Insurance Company 
Annuities and Government Annuities, 1960-64 


2TTiE:, a, —<——$—$—————— 


Life Federal 
Titer Vout eng Insurance Government 
Plans Group Group 
Annuities Annuities 
1,140 6,564 1,556 
1,363 7,305 1,513 
1,547 8,276 1,437 
1,805 9,276 1,365 
2,119 10,048 oe 
1,004, 624r 469,339 185,000 
1,080,646" 501,060 174,000 
1,180,521 536,886 161,090 
1,257,434 560,539 155,586 
1,336,542 570, 925 149,026 
393 146 30 
436 157 25 
472 172 20 
541r 178 13 
597 207 10 
3,616 1,208 600 
4,074 1,397 610 
4,573 1,606 625 
5175 1,818 623 
5,820 2,049 615 


Pension trust funds derive their income from employer and employee contributions, 
investment income and profit on the sale of securities. Expenditures arise from pension 
payments, pensions purchased from an underwriter on retirement or separation, cash 
withdrawals on death or separation, administrative costs and losses on the sale of securities. 
The funds are invested in federal, provincial, municipal and corporate bonds, stocks, 
mortgages, real estate and lease-backs. In recent years corporate trustees have introduced 
the “pooled” or “classified” type of fund, which enables small plans to have their assets 
combined so that each fund participates in the diversity, security and yield previously 
available only to the much larger single funds. The trustees of a fund, whether corporate 
or individuals, may also purchase mutual funds. 


Table 25 shows the various types of trusteed funds and the income, expenditures and 
assets of the funds in 1962-64. 


25.—Trusteed Pension Plans, Income, Expenditures and Assets, 1962-64 
nnn 


Item 1962 1963 1964 


eos, ek SSO SC SC EGON HOCROD OTA IC CHORE o PRT. MEARE fe eee No. 1,547 | 1,805"| 2,119 
unde rusts— 

KTig@ orporate trnistees sr. aria... 25. oi aoe ee. et ee ss 1,256") 1,487 1,782 

O)Mbidividual trustees ences cctee hee rome ae ee en eee bs 280 2515 $21 

(c) Combinations of (a) and (b) and other.......................... f 23r 29r 29 

ESOLION LUN BOCIO teas © aa mre Ne Mee a ne Renn enn nL atte, eennen 3 88 88 Me 

ppeied iyude oe PASE h Marat aia) Aaelats net a ho os Sats 2ik,G, © EC wos ian ack ce, Nos ee * ei 4.4 ats 

TATA (GT asaatidis santa coped Aras teor tis tice me hcg! gh Meee aaah MR tend 38° 8r 

ermnOr eS TUNA 2 ci re ney Poet ences de iw We eee ee 1,144 | 1,340 1,594 

Seemeeuere Mids oo hot phi ee we ee ee ce, ss 403 465> 525 

Won-retired employees covered:..........ccccevccsccccecccenccccneeeeel, 000 1,1317| 1,257"| 1,337 
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25.—Trusteed Pension Plans, Income, Expenditures and Assets, 1962-64—concluded 


Item 1962 1963 1964 


Income— 

A Rajan Worerskb wl ovis he)ohthernme asus Haan SS OAGOonuods SnEatodsodonostoc ecanouss $000,000 472 541r 597 
ployer oye x o:c.5j01216)oteis: siete) +1 mjoveeieialn lal avelw ole sfole) stars » Jn) nfoisl= $116 « sivjainitisie °° ad a7 817t 848 
MBimployees se cteects cc vicccs lle 21> atokeaiinas/aie cicheinie ciavetara'e wlelasacelai aehsiatyessis oe 201 224° 249 

Terres tinier tence seme te cine aielerettis ole tttttta icbefe late o(s\cifolo ere/sierei ote eiepqeyaieleiesaneiniaungey ss 206 237 273 

Net profit on sale of securities...........ee cece eee e erence tence ere ceeenes sf 6 9 9 

Ober ee a eiion sete ohatiad cele solelole vias eisfocltnuaan says sieke sf 3 5r 3 

Totals, INCOME..............scee secre ese ee ee eter eee esececntens $°000,000 687 7925 882 
Expenditures— 

Pension payments out of fundS.......... scence ere e eee e eee teen en en ees $’000,000 135 151 170 

Cost of pensions purchased............sceeceeereece reer eecesees aor KS 6 4 8 

Gashiwithdra wealstern se cleecislereecerslatete waite ebereii-}o5)-1¢ teins ce ‘de y 42 47 54 

INGhatA AEN MOTUCOCUS nad ooadac Aube OaBDOGNenees daobsubodoadnoce Ae = 2 3 4 

Net loss on sale of securities........+-2ceece cee sec ss scesereeeeecee ne s 6 3 4 

Other expenditures...... en Pee. SNES es cde 548 SOGOn EEC DUT OCs Ge 2 3 8 

Totals, Expenditures... .............0.0 ee ce cece eee ener teens $°000,000 193 211 248 
Assets (book value)— 

Investment in pooled funds. ..........c..seee eee ee eee eee e cree tet eeeeeee $’000,000 1737 239° 324 

Tnvestment in mutual funds. 6:6... caine ccc cc eels silelseecinsdaneenensnsinee ss 44r 49r 58 

BONS oe ee ae ere ieee a eee aletecapel eiatalets' « efefeiene ennai el sisloyatshaigyyy scedeamnersseies® $000,000 | 3,292 83,6187 3,908 
Bonds of, or guaranteed by, Government of Canada ........-.+-.+++- we 609 82r 561 
Bonds of, or guaranteed by, provincial governments............++-+- se 1,482 | 1,6747| 1,868 
Bonds of Canadian municipal governments, school boards, etc........ oo 467 546 593 
OthenCanadculeren eecee cers ce ce cen trelce lores erelelatelere:erareyrlefefaraversre’ ale oF 781 8138t 893 
None Giana cl tems teases ste orsrs clelo ic elas ore sinks ota tehokes Vouatare etaia tonne. stelereisyte atehsia-\e “ 8 8 8 

Sto chest a Oe, TON. . SUN TTR AR LE AS ai Eoteyoteloletal a hatetavetolovete $000,000 4997 6147 779 
Canadian, Commons, cases huseie seine olctiter sales eye ctoicns “elas asia cS 404 499° 627 
@anadian, Prelerred eens cterctee setelotelsicicietele ele siete cbalelolel> w sielaielcls/eferere’s/eie)s\° oe 18 20 19 
Non-Canadian, COMMON. 6565266. 5c0.c5s cose seep cess ne deeesieeees cm i 77 95% 138 

Mortgages cas cutocmic ns sete oat sels sdislele elas cititin ole sheisisleisisisitielelaceleiafels meletale 417 4827 545 
Insured residential (NHA). 278 824r 858 

PHOS) Ror Pee He MICEERCRA, CR FBI CREE IOI ODIEACIENG: ELROD CORO GRO CHC COICO 189 158t 192 
Reallestate and Lease-DackS. o-.c« «jsle eeleseit ns crsieis eis csolels oltre veleleial= aieiaiere ashy iste 34 40 42 
WWeerueduinterestios .2i i <cocets eta « a aistate late « siatelsloiels Ss 42 45¢ 50 

AVA CCOUNtATECELVED LO a0 uty eoieirtne lejos oo so tefeies ironies 24 27 31 
Cash-currency, bank and other deposits ae 47 61 79 
Otheriassetastasardiar cmerte ts moth yloxcporqaabemraret. aetaee’- + atereseics te: fun aoe tener 1 _— 4 


Totals, ASSCES. .....5..050cccceescecececssicedewerscisisesemins clinse 4,573 | 5,175"| 5,820 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viti of this volume. 


PART 1.—THE ARMED SERVICES AND DEFENCE RESEARCH* 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The control and management of all matters relating to national defence, the Canadian 
Forces and the Defence Research Board are the responsibility of the Minister and Asso- 
ciate Minister of National Defence; the duties and functions relating to national survival 
have also been assigned to the Department of National Defence with the Canadian Army 
undertaking the major role. 


Effective Aug. 1, 1964, the Headquarters of the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force were integrated to form a single Canadian Forces 
Headquarters (CFHQ) under a single Chief of Defence Staff. The role of CFHQ is to 
provide military advice to the Minister of National Defence and to control and administer 
the Canadian Forces. 


CFHQ is organized in four functional Branches headed by the Vice-Chief of Defence 
Staff, the Chief of Personnel, the Chief of Technical Services and the Comptroller General, 
who are responsible for advising and supporting the Chief of Defence Staff in matters 
relating to their assigned spheres of activity. The Royal Canadian Navy, Canadian Army 
and Royal Canadian Air Force retain their individual identities. The Defence Research 
Board conducts research relating to the defence of Canada and also undertakes the de- 
velopment of or improvements in materiel. 

The civilian administration of the Department is organized under the Deputy Minister 
and is constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister, assisted by an Associate 
Deputy Minister, maintains a continuing review and control over the financial aspects 

of operational policy, logistics, and personnel and administration. Three Assistant 


* Prepared (November 1965) in the Office of the Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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Deputy Ministers each administers a division of the Deputy Minister’s branch responsible 
for administration and personnel, logistics and finance. Also responsible to the Deputy 
Minister are the Judge Advocate General, the Departmental Secretary and the Director 
of Information Services. 

The Defence Council meets at regular intervals to consider and advise on major policy 
matters. The Council consists of: the Minister of National Defence as Chairman; the 
Associate Minister of National Defence as Vice-Chairman; and the Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of National Defence, the Deputy Minister of National Defence, the Chief 
of Defence Staff, the Chairman of the Defence Research Board, the Vice-Chief of Defence 
Staff and a Secretary as members. 


Liaison in Other Countries.—The Chief of Defence Staff, who is the Canadian mili- 3 


tary respresentative to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for advice on 
all NATO military matters and acts as a military adviser to Canadian NATO delegations. 
For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international co-operation in defence, Canada 
also maintains: (1) the Canadian Defence Liaison Staff London, representing the Canadian 
Armed Forces and the Defence Research Board in Britain, the Chairman of which is the 
principal military adviser to the Canadian High Commissioner in London; (2) the Canadian 
Defence Liaison Staff Washington, representing the Canadian Armed Forces and the De- 
fence Research Board in the United States, the Chairman of which is the principal military 
adviser to the Canadian Ambassador in Washington, the Canadian National Liaison 
Representative to SACLANT Headquarters, and the Canadian member of the NATO 
Military Committee in Permanent Session; (3) the Canadian National Military Rep- 
resentative in Paris, who is the principal military adviser to the Canadian Permanent 
Representative to the North Atlantic Council and the Canadian National Military Rep- 
resentative to SHAPE; and (4) Service Attachés in various countries throughout the world. 
In addition, a number of defence matters of concern to both Canada and the United States 
are considered by the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, which provides advice on such 
matters to the respective governments. 


Canada-United States Committee on Joint Defence.—This Committee is com- 
posed of: for Canada, the Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Minister of National 
Defence and the Minister of Finance; for the United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Treasury; together with such other Cabinet 
members as either government may designate from time to time. Its function is to consult 
periodically on any matters affecting the joint defence of Canada and the United States; 
to exchange information and views at the ministerial level on problems that may arise, 
with a view to strengthening further the close co-operation between the two governments 
on joint defence matters; and to report on such discussions in order that consideration 
may be given to measures deemed appropriate and necessary to improve defence co- 
operation. Meetings normally alternate between Canada and the United States with the 
host country providing the chairman. 


Mutual Aid.—Canada’s contributions to NATO are outlined on pp. 170-171. 


Rates of Pay and Allowances.—The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in 
the different Services is on a uniform basis. Monthly rates of pay and allowances effective 
Oct. 1, 1964 are given in Table 1. 
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The allowances shown in Table 1 are explained briefly as follows. 


Subsistence Allowance.—This allowance is granted whenever rations and quarters are 
not provided. A married man living with his family uses his subsistence allowance for 
their maintenance as well as his own. 


Ration Allowance.—A ration allowance is granted when quarters are available but 
rations are not provided. It is not payable concurrently with subsistence allowance. 


Quarters Allowance.—A quarters allowance is granted when rations are provided but 
quarters are not available. It is not payable concurrently with subsistence allowance. 


Marriage Allowance.—The amount of this allowance is $30 a month for men and 
$40 a month for officers, subject to a reduction of $10 a month where permanent married 
quarters are occupied or $2.50 a month where temporary married quarters are occupied. 
All ranks may draw this allowance upon marriage provided the age of 21 years has been 
attained by men and 23 years by officers. 


Separated Family’s Allowance.—An officer or man while separated from his dependants 
for any of various reasons (i.e., movement of dependants prohibited, illness of dependants, 
lack of suitable accommodation), on being moved other than temporarily, may be entitled 
to separated family’s allowance at a rate and for a period depending on circumstances 
(i.e., rank, reason for separation, whether or not he has children, whether or not his family 
is accommodated in married quarters, whether or not he is provided with quarters and 
rations). The rates listed are the maximum. 

In addition to the above, Foreign Allowances of various kinds are granted to officers 
and men posted for duty outside Canada to compensate for additional living expenses or 
hardships incurred; these vary with rank, appointment and location. Isolation Allowances 
are granted to officers and men serving at specified isolated posts in Canada at rates de- 
pending upon location and circumstances. Outfit Allowances and Clothing Credits are as 
follows: Officers receive a single payment of $450 on appointment and Warrant Officers 
Class I, $270; men receive a free issue of clothing when they join and thereafter a monthly 
clothing credit or allowance of $7; Navy Petty Officers Ist class and above receive $8; and 
women $8. An Azrcrew Allowance of $75 a month is paid to an officer or man undergoing 
flying training. For qualified aircrew this allowance may be increased to $150, depending 
on rank, if filling an appointment requiring active and continuous flying duties, and to $100, 
depending on rank, for maintaining proficiency. Submarine Allowance is granted an 
officer or man undergoing submarine training or filling an appointment in a submarine; 
the allowance for trained submarine personnel varies from $65 to $115 a month depending 
on rank. An officer or man actively engaged or undergoing training as a parachutist or on 
flying or submarine duty and not entitled to aircrew allowance or submarine allowance is 
paid a Risk Allowance at the rate of $30 a month. Medical, Dental and Legal Officers are 
granted extra allowances according to rank. 


Command Structure.—The Canadian Forces are in the process of reorganization 
on a functional basis to reflect the major commitments assigned by the Government. 
Under this concept, all Forces devoted to a primary mission are grouped under a single 
commander who will be assigned sufficient resources to discharge his responsibilities. 
Specifically, the Canadian Forces will be formed into ten major organizational entities 
reporting to the Chief of the Defence Staff. These are as follows: (1) Mobile Command; 
(2) 4 Canadian Infantry Brigade Group; (3) 1 Air Division; (4) Maritime Command; 
(5) Air Defence Command; (6) Air Transport Command; (7) Training Command; (8) 
Materiel Command; (9) The Reserve and Emergency Measures Organization; and (10) 
The Canadian Forces Communication System. 

The organizations stated for the three Services in Subsections 1, 2 and 3 following 

will continue to function for the present. However, they will be run down and absorbed 
in the new Commands as they become operational. It is expected that all Commands will 
be operational during 1966. 
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Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Role and Organization.—The role of the Royal Canadian Navy, in support of 
Canada’s defence policy, is to maintain sea communications, to defend Canada against 
attack from the sea, to contribute to the collective defence of the NATO area against attack 
from the sea, and to contribute naval forces to the United Nations as may be required. It 
is substantially an anti-submarine (A/S) role. 


The Royal Canadian Navy comes under the central authority of the Chief of the 
Defence Staff at Canadian Forces Headquarters in Ottawa. The Flag Officer Atlantic 
Coast, at Halifax, N.S., and the Flag Officer Pacific Coast, at Esquimalt, B.C., exercise 
operational and administrative command of ships and establishments within the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coast Commands. The Flag Officers also hold the additional appointments of 
Maritime Commander Atlantic and Maritime Commander Pacific, respectively. As such, 
each is responsible for anti-submarine operations involving RCN and RCAF forces in his 
Command. The 20 Naval Divisions of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve are under the 
over-all command of the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions, with headquarters at 
Hamilton, Ont. There are naval staffs in London, England, and Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A., to maintain liaison with the Royal Navy and the United States Navy. As a result 
of Canada’s NATO commitments, officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve on the staffs 
of: the Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, at Norfolk, Va., in the United States; the 
Commander-in-Chief, Eastern Atlantic Area, at Northwood in Britain; and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Western Atlantic Area, at Norfolk, Va. The Flag Officer Atlantic Coast 
holds the NATO appointment of Commander, Canadian Atlantic Sub-Area. 


The strength of the RCN on Sept. 30, 1965, was 19,201 officers, men and women in the 
regular force and 2,272 in the reserve force. 


Fleet.—In September 1965 the RCN had 42 ships in commission and two submarines 
of the Royal Navy under RCN operational control at Halifax. During 1965, up to 
September, two new HMC ships and one Naval Auxiliary joined the Fleet: HMCS 
Annapolis, the last of the new destroyer escorts to be built, commissioned at Halifax on 
Dec. 19, 1964; HMCS Ojibwa, the first of the three ‘O’ Class conventional submarines 
being built for the RCN at Chatham, England, commissioned on Sept. 23, 1965; and the 
Canadian Naval Auxiliary Vessel Endeavour, an oceanographical research ship of 1,540 
tons built at Esquimalt, B.C., for service on the Pacific Coast. The second ‘O’ Class 
submarine, Onondaga, was launched on Sept. 25, 1965 and the third, Okanagan, was laid down 
in March 1965. Also under construction in September 1965 was the fast hydrofoil craft 
FHE 400 and:a second research vessel for service on the East Coast was in the planning 
stage. The last two of seven St. Laurent class destroyer escorts, Margaree and Fraser, 
were being converted to operate helicopters and work had started on Terra Nova, the first of 
seven ships of her class to undergo major modernization. By September, 13 CHSS-2 Sea 
King helicopters had been delivered to operate from the aircraft carrier Bonaventure and 
destroyer-escorts, and more will be delivered in 1966. The operational support ship 
HMCS Provider completed her first year with the Fleet and two more ships of the same type 
are projected. Hight ships were disposed of during the year, all of which were old destroyer 
escorts or ocean escorts. 


Training.—The major training establishments of the RCN are HMCS Cornwallis 
near Digby, N.S.; HMCS Shearwater near Dartmouth, N-S.; HMCS Stadacona at Halifax, 
N.S.; HMCS Hochelaga at LaSalle, Que.; HMCS Gloucester near Ottawa, Ont.; and HMCS 
Naden at Esquimalt, B.C. Men and women entering the RCN receive their basic training 
at HMCS Cornwallis; the courses are normally 15 weeks in length. English language 
training is provided for French-speaking recruits at HMCS Hochelaga, lasting 16 weeks. 
Cadets entered under the Regular Officer Training Plan (ROTP) or College Training Plan 
(CTP) receive most of their early training at the Canadian Services Colleges (see p. 1116) 
or a Canadian university; those entered on a short-service appointment train in HMCS 
Venture at Esquimalt, B.C. All cadets receive practical training with the Fleet at various 
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times of the year. A University Naval Training Division program provides junior officers 
for the RCN and the RCN Reserve. The cadets are required to complete two winter-training 
periods and two summer-training periods and certified specified courses. 


On Sept. 30, 1965, the RCN had approximately 800 men taking new-entry training, 
1,400 men undergoing other training in the various trade areas, and 550 cadets and 200 
officers on courses. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The recruiting and training of officers and men 
of the RCN Reserve is conducted mainly through 16 Naval Divisions across Canada under 
the over-all command of the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions, with Headquarters at 
Hamilton, Ont. Naval Divisions are established in the following centres :— 


St. John’s, Nfld., HMCS Cabot Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star 
Halifax, N.S., HMCS Scotian Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter 
Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Port Arthur, Ont., HMCS Griffon 
Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chippawa 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York Calgary, Alta., HMCS Tecumseh 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery 
Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqui Victoria, B.C., HMCS Malahat 


Naval Divisions, commanded by Reserve officers, provide both basic and specialized 
training for officers and men of the RCN Reserve. The Great Lakes Training Centre at 
Hamilton conducts new-entry reserve training afloat during the summer months. 


Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—Royal Canadian Sea Cadets, sponsored by the Navy 
League of Canada and supported by the RCN , consist of 167 corps, supervised by 16 naval 
officers responsible to the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions. Instruction is carried 
out by RCSCC officers. Two training establishments—Cornwallis on the East Coast and 
Quadra on the West Coast—accommodate officers and cadets for two-week training periods 
in the summer. In addition, selected cadets receive a seven-week training course at naval 
establishments. Sea experience is provided throughout the year in various types of ships 
of the RCN. In August 1965, the strength of the corps was 1,060 officers and 9,111 cadets. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Role and Organization.—The role of the Canadian Army in support of Canada’s 
defence policy is to contribute to and support NATO forces overseas, to contribute to and 
support the North American regional defence, to contribute Army forces to the United 
Nations as may be required and to undertake survival operations in Canada when neces- 
sary. The Canadian Army comes under the central authority of the Chief of the Defence 
Staff at Canadian Forces Headquarters in Ottawa and is divided for command and control 
into Commands and Areas with Headquarters as follows:— 


Command Headquarters Area and Headquarters 
Eastern Command........ HaliiaxsyNeStvarere ee (1) yea hae oe Area, Fredericton, 


(2) Newfoundland Area, St. John’s, 
Nfld 


(8) Nova Scotia—Prince Edward Island 

Area, Halifax, N.S. 
Quebec Command........ Montreal, Que.......... (4) Eastern Quebec Area, Quebec, Que. 
Central Command........ Oakville, Ont.......... (5) Eastern Ontario Area, Kingston, Ont. 
(6) Central Ontario Area, Oakville, Ont. 
Western Ontario Area, London, Ont. 
Western Command........ Edmonton, Alta........ (8) abe Columbia Area, Vancouver, 


(9) Alberta Area, Edmonton, Alta. 
(10) Saskatchewan Area, Regina, Sask. 
(11) Manitoba Area, Winnipeg, Man. 
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The Canadian Army comprises the Canadian Army (Regular) and the Reserves. 
The Canadian Army (Regular) consists of a field force of four Infantry Brigade Groups, 
headquarters and administrative, training and logistic support units. One of the Infantry 
Brigade Groups is in Europe with the NATO Force and is under command of the Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe. The Reserves include the Canadian Army (Militia), the 
Regular Reserve, the Supplementary Reserve, the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps, the 
Cadet Services of Canada and the Reserve Militia. Additional to but not an integral 
part of the Canadian Army are the Services Colleges, officially authorized cadet corps, 
rifle associations and clubs. 


At Sept. 30, 1965, the strength of the Canadian Army (Regular) was 44,767 officers 
and men and the strength of the Canadian Army (Militia) was 31,740, including personnel 
taking the special militia training courses. 


Operations in 1964.—In fulfilment of military obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, Canada continued to provide ground forces for the defence of Western Europe. 
The 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group, the major units of which were the Fort Garry 
Horse, the 2nd Regiment Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, No. 1 Surface to Surface Missile 
Battery, lst Battalion The Royal Canadian Regiment, 1st Battalion Princess Patricia’s 
Canadian Light Infantry and the 2nd Battalion The Black Watch (Royal Highland 
Regiment) of Canada, constituted the Canadian Army contribution to NATO in Germany. 
The Headquarters of the Brigade is at Soest and married quarters are located in the vicinity 
of Soest, Werl, Hemer and Iserlohn. In March 1964, Canada agreed to provide one 
battalion group to form part of Allied Command Europe Mobile Forces (Land Component). 
This battalion group was stationed in Canada but held in readiness for employment should 
the Mobile Forces be activated. 


The Canadian Army continued to provide forces in support of United Nations opera- 
tions as follows. (1) A force of approximately 870 officers and men forms a part of the 
United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East, with tasks of patrolling a sector of 
the Egypt-Israel international frontier, and providing engineer services, communica- 
tions, stores, transport, workshop and postal services for the Force. (2) Until withdrawn 
in July 1964, 57 Canadian Signals Unit, with a strength of approximately 310 officers and 
men, supported the United Nations Force in the Congo by providing communications, 
staff officers and other headquarters personnel; the bulk of the unit was stationed in 
Leopoldville with signal detachments at subordinate headquarters throughout the country. 
(3) Canadian Army contributions to other United Nations commissions included some 27 
officers employed in Palestine, Kashmir and Korea. 


In March 1964, in response to a request from the United Nations, an infantry battalion, 
a reconnaissance squadron, a brigade headquarters and a Canadian element for the UN 
Headquarters were dispatched to Cyprus to form part of the United Nations Force in 
Cyprus. At the end of the year the Canadian Contingent, totalling approximately 1,150 
men, consisted of 1st Battalion the Canadian Guards, a Reconnaissance Squadron from 
the Lord Strathcona’s Horse (RC) and Headquarters 3 Canadian Infantry Brigade Group 
which acted as the UN Headquarters for Nicosia Zone. A specially trained and equipped 
infantry battalion was maintained on standby in Canada to provide at short notice a force 
for service in support of the United Nations in any part of the world. In addition to its 
United Nations commitments, the Canadian Army, as a result of Canadian participation 
in the International Commissions for Supervision and Control in Viet Nam, Cambodia and 
Laos, continued to provide approximately 75 officers and men for truce supervisory duties 
in Indo-China. 


During 1964, the Canadian Armed Forces Training Team was maintained in Ghana to 
assist in the training of the Ghana armed forces. The Canadian Army provided 23 of 
the members of the team, the Royal Canadian Navy three, and the Royal Canadian Air 
Force four. An officer of the Royal Canadian Engineers was employed on map-making 
duties in Nigeria. A number of officer cadets from Tanzania, Zambia, Nigeria and Jamaica 
have received training in Canadian Army schools. 


—— 
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Training.—The training policy for the Canadian Army (Regular) is determined at 
Canadian Forces Headquarters. General Officers Commanding Commands implement 
the training policies within their Commands except for that conducted at army and corps 
schools under the supervision of Canadian Forces Headquarters. On Sept. 15, 1965, a 
newly formed Training Command Headquarters (Army Component) assumed the latter 
responsibility. During 1964, the basic training of 3,579 recruits and the corps training of 
officers and men of the Canadian Army were carried out at regimental depots, units and 
corps schools, and 10,796 personnel attended courses at the schools of instruction; 397 officers 
completed promotion qualification examinations; 75 officers attended the Canadian Army 
Staff College and six commenced courses at Commonwealth Staff Colleges. Qualifying 
courses for junior NCO’s were conducted under General Officers Commanding Commands 
and senior NCO courses were conducted at corps schools. Officers from the RCN and the 
RCAF as well as officers from Australia, Britain, Germany, India, Pakistan, Tanzania, 
Jamaica, Zambia and the United States attended courses at Canadian Army schools of 
instruction. 


English and French language training, which is available to all ranks of the Canadian 
Army, is conducted by Commands and CFHQ. The R22eR Depot (Language Training 
Company) conducts six-month French language courses for English-speaking officers and 
NCO’s and a number of French-speaking recruits and potential NCO’s receive English 
language training. 

Trade and specialty training is given at corps schools and units. When required, the 
facilities of civilian schools are used to supplement training at Army establishments. Under 
an apprentice training program, selected young men are trained as soldier tradesmen and 
prepared for advancement to senior non-commissioned ranks. During 1964, an additional 
397 apprentices were enrolled and 45 civilian teachers were employed to provide academic 
instruction for about 900 apprentice soldiers. Academic credits are obtained from the 
educational authorities of the province where the training is conducted. 


The training of the Field Force Canada airborne/air transportable element continued 
during 1964. Airborne continuation training was carried out by each unit in conjunction 
with unit exercises. Units carried out exercises during the winter under cold weather 
conditions. Parachute and air supply courses were conducted at the Canadian Joint Air 
Training Centre at Rivers, Man., and courses in Arctic training at Fort Churchill, Man. 
Collective training for units in Canada was carried out during the summer months at Camp 
Gagetown, N.B., and Camp Wainwright, Alta. All-arms training comprised sub-unit 
and unit training and culminated in exercises at the Brigade Group level. 


Under the Regular Officer Training Plan (ROTP), selected students are trained for 
commissions in the Canadian Army (Regular) at the Canadian Services Colleges (see p. 
1116) and at Canadian universities and colleges that have university reserve contingents. 
Also, units of the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps (COTC) form an integral part of the 
campus life at most Canadian universities. These contingents are maintained primarily 
to produce officers for the Reserve component of the Army and receive training similar to 
that given members of the ROTP. 


Canadian Army (Militia).—The recently revised priority of roles of the Militia are: 
support of the Regular Army; provision of a training force; and assistance for internal 
security and the provision of specialists to assist in staffing national survival installations in 
times of national emergency. Militia training is intended to produce personnel and units 
well trained in the basic military skills and techniques of their corps and in the basic skills 
for survival operations. In consonance with these newly assigned roles, the Militia was 
extensively reorganized during the period November 1964—March 1965. Based largely 
upon recommendations of the Ministerial Commission on the Reorganization of the 
Canadian Army (Militia), a total of 176 self-accounting units, having an approved establish- 
ment of 41,807 all ranks, was authorized. Concurrently, personnel and training policies 
were revised. Emphasis has been placed on youth, physical fitness, professional competence 
and vigorous leadership. 
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Royal Canadian Army Cadets.—The aim of the Army Cadet organization is to 
provide cadets with a sound knowledge of military fundamentals based on the qualities of 
leadership, patriotism and good citizenship. Planning and the supervision of organization, 
administration and training are carried out by the Canadian Army (Regular), and 129 
officers and men are employed continuously on these duties. Training and administration 
of Army cadets is the responsibility of officers of the Cadet Services of Canada, a sub- 
component of the Reserves, and civilian instructors. As of June 30, 1965, cadet and civilian 
instructors numbered 2,253. 


Cadets, aged 14-18 inclusive, take a progressive three-year course in basic military 
subjects at their cadet corps and selected cadets are given training at summer camps. 
In 1964, 5,339 cadets attended seven-week trades and specialist courses at Aldershot, N.S., 
Farnham, Que., Picton, Ipperwash and Camp Borden, Ont., Clear Lake, Man., and Vernon, 
B.C.; 1,482 cadets attended two-week cadet leader and special camps at Aldershot, N.S., 
Picton, Ont., and Clear Lake and Rivers, Man. ; 212 master cadets attended the National 
Cadet Camp at Banff, Alta., for four weeks; 58 cadets proceeded on an exchange of cadets 
between Canada and Barbados, Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago during the summer of 
1965; 441 cadet instructors attended qualifying courses of up to seven weeks and 491 cadet 
and civilian instructors were employed in training and administrative duties at summer 
camps. As of September 1965, there were 66,529 cadets enrolled in 508 corps. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


Role and Organization.—The role of the Royal Canadian Air Force in support of 
Canada’s defence policy is to provide forces in being for the defence of the North American 
Continent and the NATO area and the support of the United Nations. The Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force comes under the central authority of the Chief of the Defence Staff at the 
Canadian Forces Headquarters in Ottawa. The major RCAF Formations and their Head- 
quarters are as follows:— 


Formations Headquarters 
hire Detence COmMand aes coe ceaee ints fe eelee tp takeres (ine he St. Hubert, Que. 
ING td Aare VISION eee one clio tescrstaserst sia alese me ial tucker rms Metz, France 
Air Transport COmMINaDG snes ese iere nae ere aise Popeater ae Trenton, Ont. 
Ayr Materiel’ COTAIMIANC et erate nate ster ease Pe een Saar Rockcliffe, Ont. 
MaritimesAir Command eeets tase src detest cree es ee lee Halifax, N.S. 
Traine Command: oaleg .f24 Ahi). 85 4. BRRGEST A. ERLE Winnipeg, Man. 


The organization includes 20 flying squadrons of the RCAF Regular and six flying 
squadrons of the RCAF Auxiliary. The Auxiliary squadrons perform an emergency and 
rescue role. Three of the regular squadrons contribute to the air defence of the Canada— 
United States Regions; eight squadrons are assigned to No. 1 Air Division in Europe; four 
squadrons are required for RCAF transport operations at home and abroad; four maritime 
squadrons operate in conjunction with other forces for the defence of Canada’s East and 
West Coasts; and one squadron carries out Army support training, aerial photography and 
reconnaissance functions in Canada. 


The strength of the RCAF at Sept. 30, 1965 was 46,385 officers and men in the Regular 
Force and 833 in the Auxiliary Force. 


Operations in 1965.—The RCAF contribution to the air defence of North America, 
consisting of three CF101B squadrons, two Bomare squadrons and 29 radar sites, continued 
under the operational control of North American Air Defence Command (NORAD). The 
Distant Early Warning Line (DEW) continued to operate as an integral part of NORAD. 
No. 1 Air Division, Canada’s NATO contribution in Europe was equipped with eight 
squadrons of CF104 aircraft. Six of these squadrons were employed in the strike/attack 
role and two were employed in the photo reconnaissance role. 


es 
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The RCAF Maritime Air Command during 1965 contributed four land-based maritime 
squadrons to the Maritime Defence of North America ; three of these, based on the East 
Coast, were equipped with Argus aircraft, the largest and most modern anti-submarine 
aircraft in the world. A continuous program of aircraft modernization and re-equipping 
with improved anti-submarine devices was conducted throughout the year. The East 
Coast squadrons and a Neptune aircraft squadron on the West Coast participated in a 
number of national, international and NATO anti-submarine exercises and maintained 
daily patrols and surveillance of ocean areas adjacent to the Canadian coastline. Early in 
1966, RCAF Maritime Air Command will become an integral part of the new integrated 
Maritime Command. 


Air Transport Command (ATC) continued to provide support to the Air Division and 
to the Army Brigade in Europe using the Yukon and Hercules (C130B and C130E) aircraft. 
Airlift support was also given to the United Nations Emergency Force Middle East and 
the United Nations in Cyprus using Yukon, North Star and Hercules aircraft. In addition, 
flying units operating Caribou and Otter aircraft were maintained in Egypt and India/ 
Pakistan in support of UNEF, UNMOGIP and UNIPOM. In Canada, ATC aircraft 
airlifted Department of National Defence personnel and cargo over air routes from coast to 
coast. C119 and C130 aircraft were used for paratroop training of the Canadian Army, 
and 408 Squadron carried out routine photographic missions for the Department of National 
Defence. Search and rescue services were provided in Canadian areas of responsibility. 
Of the 10 major air searches conducted, nine were for civil aircraft and one was for military 
aircraft. In addition, there was one major marine search and 212 mercy missions. 


Training.—Each year the RCAF gives basic training to several thousand officers and 
men to meet retirements, releases and the introduction of new equipment. English lan- 
guage training on initial enlistment is given to French-speaking personnel—at Centralia, 
Ont., for officers and at St. Jean, Que., for airmen. Course length is variable, up to a maxi- 
mum of 21 weeks. Advanced trades training is given within the service, training on special- 
ized equipment is obtained also from industrial firms, and some officers attend postgraduate 
courses at Canadian and United States universities. In addition, aircraft trades training 
is given to a number of trainees from developing countries. Aircrew selection is carried out 
at Officers Selection Unit, Centralia. RCAF pilots are given basic and advanced jet train- 
ing at Moose Jaw, Sask., and Gimli, Man., and advanced multi-engine training at Portage 
la Prairie, Man., and navigators are trained at Winnipeg, Man. In the year ending Mar. 
31, 1966, approximately 130 RCAF pilots and 100 navigators will complete training to 
“wings” standard; pilot training on piston-engined aircraft will be provided for 45 RCN 
and 25 CA(R) officers. Under bilateral agreements, jet training will be provided for 35 
Danish and 25 Norwegian pilots, navigation training for three Norwegian and two Danish 
navigators, and piston-engine training for 15 Malaysian and 26 Tanzanian pilots. 


Technical and indoctrination training for newly commissioned non-flying list officers is 
given at Central Officers School at Centralia. Basic and advanced trades training for 
airmen is given at the RCAF technical trades schools at Camp Borden or Clinton in On- 
tario. Staff training at the junior and senior level is given at Air Force College, Toronto; 
the two formal courses are bridged by a correspondence, self-study course. Trade advance- 
ment training to help airmen improve their job proficiency and to qualify for higher trade 
groupings and pay is provided to Regular Force and Reserve personnel. Operational 
training on specific aircraft and equipment is given at field technical training units and 
operational training units situated throughout Canada. Semi-annual trade examinations 
are written under the direction of the Training Standards Establishments, Trenton, Ont. 


RCAF Reserves.—The active sub-components of the RCAF Reserves are designated 
as the Auxiliary and the Primary Reserve. 

The Auxiliary is made up of four Auxiliary Wing Headquarters located in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Edmonton and six Flying Squadrons located in the same cities; 
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Wing Headquarters direct the operations, training and administration of the Flying Squad- 
rons in their respective areas. All Flying Squadrons are equipped with two types of 
transport aircraft—the C-45 Expeditor and the DHC-8 Otter. Their role is light transport, 
national survival, and search and rescue services. Light transport and national survival 
exercises are carried out in conjunction with Regular and Reserve formations of the RCN 
and the Canadian Army as well as the RCAF. Search and rescue operations are often 
carried out in accompaniment with civilian and RCAF Regular counterparts. In the event 
of emergency, these squadrons would be used to support civilian and military requirements. 


The Primary Reserve is composed of Air Cadet Officers who staff the Royal Canadian 
Air Cadet Squadrons throughout Canada, of Manning Support Officers who are employed 
for 15 to 30 days each year in career counselling duties at RCAF recruiting units, and of 
University Squadron Staff Officers whose main function is to train members of the Uni- 
versity Reserve Training Plan (URTP) during the academic year. 


Each summer, approximately 130 first-year URTP undergraduates attend an officers 
training course at Reserve Officers School, Centralia. Following this initial training, 
specialized training is provided in aeronautical engineering, armament, administration, 
accounts, construction engineering, mobile support equipment, recreation, supply or tele- 
communications. Second-year cadets continue the formal or contact training begun the 
previous year and a small number of outstanding cadets is selected for a third summer of 
contact training at a field unit. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—Air cadet activities are sponsored and administered 
by the Air Cadet League of Canada, a voluntary civilian organization. The objectives of 
air cadet training are to develop the attributes of good citizenship, to stimulate an interest 
in aviation and space technology and to develop a high standard of physical fitness, mental 
alertness and discipline. The Canadian Armed Forces work in partnership with the 
League and provide training personnel, syllabi and equipment. 


The authorized ceiling of cadet enrolment is 28,000; the strength at Oct. 1, 1965 was 
approximately 27,500 attached to 365 squadrons across Canada. During the summer of 
1965, camps were conducted at RCAF Stations at Greenwood, N.S., St. Jean, Que., Trenton, 
Ont., and Namao, Alta., attended by more than 7,000 cadets and 500 officers and instructors. 
A seven-week course for senior leaders was held for 240 cadets at Camp Borden, Ont. 
Under the International Exchange Visits Program for 1965, sponsored jointly by the Cana- 
dian Armed Forces and the Air Cadet League, 60 cadets were exchanged with Belgium, 
Britain, Denmark, France, Israel, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, the United 
States and West Germany. 

About 250 senior Air Cadets receive flying training annually at flying clubs through 
scholarships provided by the Canadian Armed Forces and additional scholarships are 
awarded by the Air Cadet League and other organizations, which in 1965 numbered 80. 


Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board, established in 1947, provides scientific assistance and 
advice to the Canadian Forces. It consists of a full-time chairman and vice-chairman, two 
or more ex officio members and nine other appointed members. The ex officio members are 
the Deputy Minister of National Defence, the President of the National Research Council 
and such other members as may be appointed by the Minister of National Defence as 
members representing the Canadian Forces. The other members, appointed by the 
Governor in Council for three-year terms, are selected from universities and industry 
because of their scientific and technical backgrounds. 

The organization consists of headquarters staff, an operational research corps and 
geven research laboratories, and liaison offices at London, England, and Washington, U.S.A. 
Advisory committees composed of leading Canadian scientists provide invaluable assistance 
to the Board by their consideration of a variety of problems. 
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The Defence Research Board is an integral and permanent part of the defences of 
the country. The Chairman is a member of the Defence Council. The Board’s fundamen- 
tal purpose is to correlate the special scientific requirements of the Armed Forces with the 
general research activities of the scientific community at large. Its efforts are concentrated 
upon defence problems of particular importance to Canada or for which Canada has unique 
resources or facilities. Existing research facilities such as those of the National Research 
Council are used whenever possible to meet the needs of the Armed Forces. The Board 
has built up new facilities only in those fields that have little or no civilian interest. Close 
collaboration is maintained with Canada’s larger partners; specialization is made possible 
only through the willingness of Britain and the United States to exchange the results of 
their broader programs for the less numerous but nevertheless valuable benefits of Canadian 
research. 

The Board operates seven specialized research and development laboratories which 
are concerned primarily with maritime warfare, guns, rockets and missiles as armaments, 
defence against missiles, research on the upper atmosphere using ground-based equipment 
as well as balloons, rockets and satellites, propulsion and propellants, telecommunications, 
geophysical studies of the Arctic, defence against atomic, chemical and biological weapons, 
studies of shock and blast, biosciences research and operational research. The Board also 
supports and organizes an extramural program of research in the universities and industry. 
Some 200 grants are awarded annually to Canadian university staff members for research 
on problems of defence interest and a special fund is used to place contracts with industry 
for research in selected fields. 


Research on maritime warfare problems, particularly those relating to submarine 
detection and tracking, is carried out at the Naval Research Establishment, Dartmouth, 
N.S8., and at the Pacific Naval Laboratory, Esquimalt, B.C. Research and development of 
weapons and defence against various weapons is undertaken in co-operation with the 
Armed Services at several establishments, the largest of which is the Canadian Armament 
Research and Development Establishment near Valcartier, Que. Its principal activities 
include studies of defence against missiles, studies of the properties and application of 
infrared and other detection devices, exploration of the upper atmosphere with balloons and 
rockets, and the development of rocket propellants. 

The Defence Research Telecommunications Establishment in Ottawa is concerned 
mainly with problems of communications which involve exploration of the ionosphere with 
ground-based equipment, with rockets and with satellites, and the applications of the science 
of electronics to military problems. Research on the defensive aspects of chemical, 
biological and atomic weapons is carried out at two Defence Research Board establishments 
—the Defence Chemical, Biological and Radiation Laboratories at Ottawa, Ont., and the 
Suffield Experimental Station at Ralston, Alta. 


The Defence Research Medical Laboratories near Toronto are concerned with bio- 
sciences research, chiefly with raising the operating efficiency of man working in the military 
environment, and includes such subjects as human physiology, experimental psychology 
and research on clothing. 

Operational research is carried on by an integrated headquarters group which conducts 
long-range scientific analysis of future defence problems. The staff consists of operational 
research scientists provided by the Board and service officers. The Board also provides 
operational research scientists as members of teams in the various Service Commands. 

Thus, the Board continues to support the fields of research that are of foremost interest 
to the Canadian Armed Services and the program is under continuing review to ensure that 
cognizance is taken of all changes in emphasis in defence requirements. Close liaison is 
Maintained between the Defence Research Board and the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion to ensure that research and development activities are closely integrated with 
production. 
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Section 2.—Services Colleges and Staff Training Colleges 


Canadian Services Colleges.—The three Canadian Services Colleges are the Royal 
Military College of Canada founded at Kingston, Ont., in 1876, Royal Roads which was 
established in 1941 near Victoria, B.C., as a school for naval officers, and Collége militaire 
royal de Saint-Jean established at St. Jean, Que., primarily to meet the needs of French- 
speaking cadets. The Royal Military College and Royal Roads were constituted as 
Canadian Services Colleges in 1948, and Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean was opened 
in 1952. In 1959, the Legislature of the Province of Ontario granted the Royal Military 
College a charter empowering it to grant degrees. 


The purpose of the instruction and training at the Services Colleges is to impart the 
knowledge, to teach the skills and to develop the qualities of character and leadership 
essential to officers of all three Armed Services. The courses of instruction provide a 
sound and balanced liberal scientific and military education leading to degrees in arts, 
science and engineering which are granted by the Royal Military College. 

For cadets entering the Royal Military College and Royal Roads, the course is of four 
years duration. As the third and fourth years of the course are given only at the Royal 
Military College, cadets entering Royal Roads must proceed to that College for the final 
two years of the arts, science or engineering courses. For cadets entering Collége militaire 
royal. de Saint-Jean, which gives a preparatory year, the course is of five years duration. 
Cadets take the preparatory, first and second years at that institution and the final two 
years at the Royal Military College. 


For admission to the Royal Military College of Canada and to Royal Roads, an appli- 
cant must have obtained senior matriculation or equivalent standing. The compulsory 
subjects are: English, mathematics (algebra, geometry and trigonometry), physics, chemis- 
try and either a language or history; junior matriculation standing in French is desirable. 
For admission to Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean, an applicant must have junior 
matriculation or equivalent. The compulsory subjects are: English (for English-speaking 
applicants), French (for French-speaking applicants), algebra, plane geometry, physics 
and chemistry. Applicants from classical colleges must have sixth year standing (rhéto- 
rique). A candidate who has obtained a Bachelor of Arts degree at a classical college or has 
completed first year science or philosophy II at Collége Mont Saint-Louis may apply for 
entry into first year at Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean. A candidate must be single, 
a Canadian citizen or British subject normally resident in Canada, and be physically fit. 
The age limits for admission to the first year are between 16 and 21 years as of Jan. 1 of 
the year of entry; for admission to the preparatory year a cadet must have reached his 16th 
but not his 20th birthday on Jan. 1 of the year of entry. 


Most cadets entering the Services Colleges enrol under the Regular Officer Training 
Plan. Applicants accepted enrol according to their choice, as officer cadets in the Royal 
Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army or the Royal Canadian Air Force. Costs of tuition, 
board, lodging, uniforms, books, instruments and other fees are borne by the Department of 
National Defence and cadets are paid $78 a month. On successfully completing their 


academic and military training, cadets are granted permanent commissions in the Regular 
Force. 


A limited number of high school students may be selected to enter the Services Colleges 
on payment of tuition fees, etc. Graduates are granted commissions and serve in the 
Reserve components of the Forces. Young men who qualify for Dominion Cadetships also 
serve in a reserve capacity. These Cadetships are awarded by the Federal Government in 


recognition of a candidate’s parent having been killed, died or been severely incapacitated 


in the service of one of Canada’s Armed Forces. A maximum of 15 Dominion Cadetships 


may be awarded in any one year, five in each Service. Each is valued at $580, which covers 
first-year fees. 
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During the 1964-65 academic year, 1,115 cadets were in attendance at the Services 
Colleges, 521 of them at the Royal Military College, 199 at Royal Roads, and 395 at 
Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean. Of the total, 238 were enrolled in the Navy, 390 
in the Army and 487 in the Air Force. 


Staff Training Colleges.—The Canadian Army Staff College at Kingston, Ont., gives 
an 11-month course for the training of officers for staff appointments. Although most of 
the student body is composed of Canadian Army officers, officers from the other two Services 
and from the armies of other Commonwealth and NATO countries also attend. Instruction 
is based upon the study of précis and references, demonstrations and lectures, and indoor 
and outdoor exercises. Aside from purely military subjects, the curriculum includes 
national survival, research and development, world affairs and lectures by prominent 
guest speakers. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force College at Armour Heights in Toronto, Ont., consists of 
a Staff College for senior officers, and a Staff School and an Extension School for junior 
officers. The former affords professional education for officers normally of Squadron 
Leader and Wing Commander ranks, preparing them to assume higher appointments. 
The directing staff selected from the Royal Canadian Air Force is augmented by an officer 
from each of the Royal Canadian N avy, the Canadian Army and the Royal Air Force. 
The student body, in addition to Royal Canadian Air Force officers, has ten representatives 
from the Royal Canadian Navy and one or two from each of the Canadian Army, Royal 
Air Force and United States Air Force. The College course is designed to assist the student 
to think logically and express his ideas with precision, both orally and in writing; to know 
his Service and understand the employment of air forces; to keep abreast of scientific and 
technical developments that may affect the employment of air forces; and to gain a perspec- 
tive of national and international problems. The 14-week course given at the Staff School 
and the Extension School provides junior officers with the professional skills and knowledge 
needed at Flight Lieutenant and Squadron Leader ranks and introduces them to further 
professional studies. The student comes to the course with one or more tours of specialist 
employment behind him. The Extension School provides a course of correspondence study 
to enable graduates to consolidate and expand the knowledge gained at the Staff School, 
to practise skills of logical thought and the accurate presentation of ideas, and in general to 
prepare for the acceptance of greater responsibilities in their present or higher ranks. 


The National Defence College at Kingston, Ont., is a senior defence college providing 
an 11-month course of study covering the economic, political and military aspects of the 
defence of Canada. Senior officers and civil servants from the Armed Forces and govern- 
ment departments attend, as well as a few representatives from industry. Lecturers are 
chosen from among the leaders in various fields in Canada, the United States, Britain and 
other countries. In addition, educational tours and visits to certain parts of Canada, the 
United States, Europe and the Middle East give students more knowledge of conditions 
and influences in their own and other countries. 


PART II.—DEFENCE PRODUCTION* 


Under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (RSC 1952, c. 62, as amended), 
the Department of Defence Production has exclusive authority to procure the goods and 
services required by the Department of National Defence and the responsibility to ensure 
that the necessary productive capacity, capability and materials are available to support 
the defence production program. The latter responsibility includes defence development 
and production-sharing with the United States, defence production export activities with 
NATO and other friendly countries, and co-operation in research, development and pro- 
duction programs within the NATO alliance. The Department also provides management 
and staff for the Canadian Commercial Corporation, a Crown company primarily responsible 
for the contracting in Canada for defence goods purchased by other governments and for 


* Prepared in the Information Division, Department of Defence Production, Ottawa. 
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contracting for supplies to meet Canadian requirements under External Aid Programs and 
other international agreements. The Department is responsible for planning and making 
other necessary arrangements for the immediate establishment of a war supplies agency, 
should there be a nuclear attack. 


Implementing recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government Organiza- 
tion, the Government assigned to the Department of Defence Production the responsibility 
for forming a central purchasing and supply agency. The plan of organization for a future 
Department of Supply prepared by the Department requires the integration of the purchas- 
ing organization of Defence Production with supply functions. These supply functions were 
grouped with the regional purchasing function of Defence Production and Crown Assets 
Disposal Corporation to form the Canadian Government Supply Service. 


Procurement and construction contracts issued by the Department of Defence Pro- 
duction and Defence Construction (1951) Limited* had a net value of $657,985,000 in 1964 
and $395,317,000 in the first half of 1965. (The net value of contracts is made up of the 
value of new contracts issued as well as amendments that increased or decreased existing 
contracts.) The net value of contracts in 1964 according to the various sources for which 
they were issued was as follows:— 


IPG Mon, 
Source Net Value Total Value 
$ 
Department of National Defence. ...........2-ee seers ceee seer eeeces 497,158, 284 75.56 
Department of Defence Production (DDP MOGs) Jive ban clererietel css letelets, axe 9,564,568 1.45 
Foreign Governments— 

Winibe ANS tabes .o eit hanes sree cleat asia a erate ete elota ots. cfeteie: ase cpeteteve wa lePeteeys 84,556,999 12.85 

1S} uit Nh WA RA Hah Se taco clo Gace. woo eae agg sd ate OA 2,018,381 0.31 

(Oo Ta de omrie Son RR ORIG ADO CPT a BoBC RIGO Sb OL NOT DG ono tidt SOO too dr onic Had 15,842,051 2.41 
Canadian Sources other than DND and DDP— 

Bixternal Aid sivas teens ob oleae niaels cplaiale crave scevele lets ahd sere ate 13,075,616 1.99 

CONAN One eRe ROIS ERG | ORGAO ES Cte Gao cmdteode hd oHUC bon Sone oe 35, 769,053 6.43 

TOTALS Use reich cles ierciateve © wal etatettls Orteigr aisha sicre OBlsiereleralete’eiela oi bretete's s 657 , 984, 952 100.00 


The $497,158,000 in contracts placed by the Department of National Defence in 1964 
was 4.8 p.c. below the value in 1963. The largest decrease was in the aircraft program; 
net value of aircraft contracts amounted to $146,050,000 against $167,545,000 in 1963. 
There was also a decrease of $11,032,000 in the electronics and communications equipment 
program, and of $4,228,000 in the shipbuilding program. On the other hand, there was an 
increase of $9,997,000 in tank-automotive contracts and of $7,115,000 in armament contracts. 


Contracts placed outside Canada on behalf of the Department of National Defence in 
1964 amounted to $99,037,000, which was 20 p.c. of the total net value of prime contracts 
issued. Contracts valued at $70,951,000 were placed in the United States, $21,114,000 in 
Britain and $6,972,000 in other countries. Expenditure on all contracts placed in 1964 was 
$546,232,000, an amount 4.1 p.c. higher than in 1963. Expenditure against aircraft 
programs increased by $16,483,000 or 9.4 p.c. and that for tank-automotive by $14,748,000 
or 136.5 p.c. 


Of the $397,317,000 in contracts issued during the first half of 1965, $279,147,000 or 
71 p.c. was for the Department of National Defence and expenditure against prime 
contracts placed for that Department stood at $264,448,000. The Department of Defence 
Production placed $9,565,000 in contracts in 1964 and $191,000 in the first half of 1965 
against certain appropriations to assist Canadian defence industries. Revolving Fund 
contracts amounted to $49,325,000 in 1964, primarily to make funds available in connection 
with the Canada—United States F-104G Mutual Aid Program (MAP); Revolving Fund 
contracts amounted to $8,839,000 in the first half of 1965. 


* Military construction is the prime function of Defence Construction (1951) Limited; responsibility for that 
agency was transferred from the Minister of Defence Production to the Minister of National Defence on Apr. 22, 1965. 
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Contracts placed for all sources other than the Departments of National Defence and 
Defence Production totalled $151,261,000 in 1964, of which $84,557,000 was for the United 
States Government and $2,018,000 for the British Government. ; 


Defence Production and Development Sharing.—In 1964, $166,800,000 worth of 
United States defence production-sharing business was placed with Canadian industry, an 
increase of 16.8 p.c. over 1963. The higher level in 1964 was partly accounted for by an 
increased level of incremental funding on the F-104G MAP aircraft program. The total 
United States defence production-sharing business in Canada during the six years of the 
program was $914,700,000. 

United States inquiries to Canadian industry increased from 12,858 in 1963 to 19,654 
in 1964, and responses by Canadian companies from 2,853 to 3,509. Prime contracts 
placed by the United States Government with the Canadian Commercial Corporation 
increased from 1,130 to 1,548, the latter having a total value of $89,900,000. Subcontracts 
received directly by Canadian firms increased from 2,075 to 2,445 valued at $74,800,000. 
Other prime contracts received directly from the United States Government by Canadian 
industry and other institutions had a value of $2,000,000. 

In 1964, assistance was given to Canadian industry under the development-sharing 
program for research and development projects of interest to the United States Services; 
contracts amounting to $27,800,000 were issued, with expenditure totalling $20,000,000. 


Co-operation in NATO and RDP (Research, Development and Production) 
and Exports Overseas.—Canadian industry is encouraged to participate in supplying 
the defence needs of European and other countries in such areas as aircraft, training and 
navigational aids and engine spares. During 1964, 77 Canadian firms reported the receipt 
of $59,770,000 in prime contracts and subcontracts from 40 NATO and other countries 
(excluding the United States), although over 90 p.c. of this business came from 11 countries. 
Of the total, which was an increase of 12 p.c. over 1963, prime contracts accounted for 
$48,564,000 and subcontracts placed in Canada by overseas countries for $11,206,000. The 
major purchases in this group were for Caribou, Beaver and Otter aircraft, F-104G simulators, 
rocket launchers and nosecap assemblies for the NATO M-72 light anti-tank weapon 
program, navigational equipment for the F-104G aircraft, spares for vehicles, aircraft and 
aircraft engines, and a contribution to the shared development of the CL-89 surveillance 
drone. 

During 1964, Canadian defence contracts placed in overseas countries on behalf of the 
Canadian Armed Services amounted to $43,169,000, consisting of $24,973,000 in prime 
contracts and $18,196,000 in subcontracts, so that Canada benefited from this exchange of 
defence contracting by $16,601,000. 


PART III.—CIVIL EMERGENCY PLANNING (CIVIL DEFENCE)* 


The present arrangements for civil emergency planning in Canada took form in 1958 
following an analysis by the Canadian Government of the kind of military and civilian 
arrangements necessary to prepare the nation for the possibility of nuclear war. This 
review led to a major rearrangement of federal civil defence functions, together with an 
offer from the Federal Government to assume certain responsibilities previously borne by 
provinces and municipalities. The reorganization, which became effective on Sept. 1, 1959, 
was based on the principles that: (1) civil defence was properly a function or activity of 
government rather than a separate organization as such, and (2) this function should be 
divided into clearly defined tasks assigned to the appropriate levels of government, and at 
each governmental level made the responsibility of those departments or agencies best able 
to undertake and discharge them. 


* Prepared (November 1965) by the Director General of the Emergency Measures Organization, Ottawa. 
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The Emergency Measures Organization is the federal co-ordinating agency for all 
civil emergency planning. The Civil Emergency Measures Planning Order (Order in 
Council PC 1965-1041) dated June 8, 1965, defines the functions of the Hmergency 
Measures Organization, designates it as a department for administrative purposes and 
places it under the control and supervision of the Minister of Industry. Its functions 
include:— 


(1) the development of policies and a program to ensure the continuity of government in an 
emergency; 

(2) the co-ordination of civil emergency planning and training within the Federal Government; 

(3) in conjunction with provincial authorities, the development of policies and a program for 
the control of civil road transport resources; 


(4) the provision of assistance and guidance to provincial governments and municipalities in 
respect of the preparation of civil emergency measures in matters that are not the respon- 
sibility of a department of the Federal Government; 


(5) the provision of general liaison with other countries and with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization on matters relating to civil emergency measures; and 


(6) the responsibility for the direction and administration of the Canadian Emergency 
Measures College at Arnprior, Ont. 


The Civil Emergency Measures Planning Order also defines the civil emergency powers, 
duties and functions of the Ministers of federal departments and agencies having immediate 
responsibilities in the event of a war emergency. Included in this category are the 
Departments of Agriculture, Defence Production, External Affairs, Finance, Fisheries, 
Justice, Labour and the National Employment Service, National Defence, National Health 
and Welfare, Post Office, Public Works, and Transport and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Certain emergency functions of government are a projection of normal provincial 
peacetime responsibility. In these fields, provinces and municipalities have more experience 
and knowledge of local conditions and problems than have the F ederal Government and its 
agencies. The following represent responsibilities of this kind, and are the concern of 
provincial authorities with such federal assistance as may be necessary :— 


(1) Preservation of law and order and the prevention of panic by the use of provincial and 
municipal police and special constables, with whatever support is necessary and feasible 
from the RCMP and the Armed Services at provincial request. 

(2) Control of road traffic, except in areas damaged or covered by heavy fallout, including 
special measures to assist in the emergency movement of people from areas likely to be 
attacked or affected by heavy fallout. 

(3) Reception services, including arrangements for providing accommodation, emergency feed- 
ing and other emergency supplies and welfare services for people who have lost or left their 
homes or who require assistance because of the breakdown of normal facilities. 

(4) Organization and control of medical services, hospitals and public health measures. 

(5) Maintenance, clearance and repair of highways. 

(6) Organization of municipal and other services for the maintenance and repair of water and 
sewerage systems. 

(7) Organization of municipal and other fire fighting services, and control over and direction 
of these services in wartime, except in damaged or heavy fallout areas, where fire fighting 
services would be under the direction of the Army as part of the re-entry operation, 
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PART I.—OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
Section 1.—Books About Canada 


This basic list of books about Canada, contributed by the National Library (December 
1965), includes a selection of about 480 titles of publications grouped alphabetically by author 
and arranged under the subject classifications of Biography, Country and People, Eco- 
nomics, External Relations, Government and Politics, History, Literature and the Arts, 
and General Reference Works. The selection represents many aspects of Canadian life, 
emphasizes the latest editions of books published within the past ten years, and includes 
titles issued in either or both English and French, accompanied by the publisher’s address. 
For additional titles, the reader should consult one or more of the bibliographical collections 
listed below under the heading “General Reference Works”’, particularly the monthly or 
annual editions of Canadiana published by the National Library. 


Biography 
BARNARD, Julienne. Mémoires Chapais. Montréal, Fides, 1961-64. 3 v. 
Brat, J. R. The Pearson phenomenon. Toronto, Longmans, 1964. 210 p. 


Braversroox, W. M. A., baron. My early life. Fredericton, N.B., Brunswick Press, 1965. 
199 p. (An Atlantic Advocate book) 


Bgatn, abbé Emile. Francois de Laval. Québec, Presses de |’ Université Laval, 1959. 222 p. 


Benoit, Pierre. Lord Dorchester (Guy Carleton). Montréal, Editions H.M.H., 1961. 203 p. 
(Figures canadiennes, 5) 


BILopEAv, Rosario. Champlain. Montréal, Editions H.M.H., 1961. 198 p. (Figures cana- 
diennes, 6) 


Bisuop, Morris. Champlain; the life of fortitude. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1963. 
3808 p. (Carleton library, no. 4) 


Bisnop, W. A. The courage of the early morning, a son’s biography of a famous father: the story of 
Billy Bishop. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1965. 211 p. 


Bovucuarp, T. D. Mémoires de T. D. Bouchard. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1960. 3 v. 
Brappon, Russell. Roy Thomson of Fleet Street. London, Collins, 1965. 396 p. 


Brown, Florence M. Breaking barriers; Eric Brown and the N ational Gallery. Ottawa, Society 
for Art Publications, 1964. 113 p. 


“ane M Aone Wilkins. McGillivray, Lord of the Northwest. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 
1962. 37 p. 


CampsBeE.u, Marjorie Wilkins. No compromise; the story of Colonel Baker and the CNIB. ‘Toronto, 
McClelland and Stewart, 1965. 217 p. 
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2. Tom Thomson, by R. H. Husparp. 16 p., 30 p. of illus. 

3. David Milne, by Alan Jarvis. 16 p., 30 p. of illus. 

4. Alfred Pellan, by D. W. BucHanan. 15 p., 30 p. of illus. 


5. On the enjoyment of modern art; an explanatory text. Illus. by Canadian paintings. 72 p. 


Gowans, Alan. Looking at architecture in Canada. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1958. 
202 PD. 

Granpmonp, Eloi de, Hupon, Normand, et Roux, J. L. Diz ans de thédtre au Nouveau Monde; 
histoire d’une compagnie thédtrale canadienne. Montréal, Editions Leméac, 1961. 1 v. 
(non paginé) 


GREENHILL, R. A. Early photography in Canada. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1965. 
173 p. 


Hameuin, Jean. Le renouveau du théatre au Canada francais. Montréal, Editions du Jour, 
LOG 2A COtD: 
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Hernricu, T. A., ed. Art treasures in the Royal Ontario Museum. Toronto, McClelland and ] 
Stewart, 1963. 200 p. 


Hvusparp, R. H., ed. An anthology of Canadian art. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1960. 
187 p. 

Hussarp, R. H. The development of Canadian art. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. 187 p. 

Hussarp, R.H. L’évolution delart au Canada. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1963. 137 p. 


Husgarp, R. H. European paintings in Canadian collections. Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1961-62. 2 v. 


Jounson, E. Pauline. Pauline Johnson: her life and work; her biography written by, and her 
prose and poems selected by Marcus VAN StgennN. Toronto, Musson, 1965. 279 p. 


Katiman, Helmut. A history of music in Canada 1534-1914. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1960. 311 p. 


Karsu, Yousuf. Portraits of greatness. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1959. 207508 


Kurncx, C. F. et al, eds. Literary history of Canada; Canadian literature in English. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1965. 945 p. 


Layton, Irving. Collected poems. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1965. 353 p. 

Livres et auteurs canadiens; panorama de la production littéraire... 1964. Montréal, Editions 
Jumonville, 1965. Annuel. 

Mackxenziz, W. R., comp. Ballads and sea songs from Nova Scotia. Hatboro, Pa., Folklore 
Associates, 1963. 421 p. 

MacRasg, Marion, and Apamson, Anthony. The ancestral roof; domestic architecture of Upper 
Canada. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1963. 258 p. 

Marcorts, Gilles. Une littérature qui se fait; essats critiques sur la lattérature canadienne-francaise. 
Montréal, Editions H.M.H., 1962. 293 p. (Collection constantes, v. 2) 

Mixing, W.S., comp. Canadian full-length plays in English; a preliminary annotated catalogue. 
Ottawa, Dominion Drama Festival, 1964. 47 p. 

MontrREAL. Musée des beaux-arts. Le Musée des beaux-arts de Montréal; peinture, sculpture, 
arts décoratifs. Montréal, 1960. 192 p 

Monrreau. Museum of Fine Arts. The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts; painting, sculpture, 
decorative arts. Montreal, 1960. 192 p. 

Monrreau. Musée des beaux-arts. Paul Emile Borduas, 1905-1960. Montréal, 1962. 57 p. 

Morisset, Gérard. La peinture traditionnelle au Canada francais. Montréal, Cercle du Livre 
de France, 1960. 216 p. (Encyclopédie du Canada frangais, v. 2 

Pacey, Desmond. Creative writing in Canada; a short history of English Canadian literature. 
2d ed. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1961. 314 p. 

Pacny, Desmond. Ten Canadian poets; a group of biographical and critical essays. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, 1958. 350 p. 

Patarpy, Jean. The early furniture of French Canada. 2d ed. Toronto, Macmillan, 1968. 
413 p. 

Panarpy, Jean. Les meubles anciens du Canada francais. Nouy. éd. Paris, Arts et Métiers 
graphiques, 1965. 192 p. 

Peacock, Kenneth. Songs of the Newfoundland outports. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. 3 v. 
(National Museum of Canada bulletin no. 197) 

Pratt, E. J. Collected poems. 2d ed. Toronto, Macmillan, 1958. 395 p. 

RECHERCHES SOCIOGRAPHIQUES. Colloque. 2e, Québec, 1964. Littérature et société cana- 
diennes-francaises; ouvrage réalisé sous la direction de Fernand Dumont et J.-C. FALARDEAU. 
Québec, Presses de l’Université Lav al, 1964. 272 p. 

RicHarpbs, Stanley, ed. Canada on stage; a collection of one-act plays. Edited and introduced by 
Stanley Ricuarps. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1960. 324 p. 

Ropert, Guy. Ecole de Montréal; situation et tendances—situation and trends. Traduction 
anglaise de George Lac. Montréal, Editions du Centre de psychologie et de pédagogie, 1964. 
150 p. (Collection Artistes canadiens, 3) 

Rosert, Guy. Littérature du Québec. T. 1. Témoignages de 17 pottes. Montréal, Librairie 
Déom, 1964. 333 p. (Doit comprendre 8 tomes) 

Ropert, Guy. Pellan; sa vie et son oeuvre—his life and his art. Montréal, Editions du Centre 
de psychologie et de pédagogie, 1963. 135 p. (Collection Artistes canadiens) 

Le roman canadien-frangais: évolution, témoignages, bibliographie. Montréal, Fides, 1964. 458 p. 
(Archives des lettres canadiennes, t. 3) 


Romer, David. Jews in Canadian literature; a bibliography. Montreal, Canadian Jewish 
Congress and Jewish Public Library, 1962. 259 p. 


Ross, tg te ed. The arts in Canada; a stock-taking at mid-century. Toronto, Macmillan, 
1958. 176p. 
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Ross, Malcolm, ed. Poets of the Confederation. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1960. 130 p. 
(A New Canadian library original, 91) 

eas er R., tr. and ed. Twelve modern French-Canadian poets. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1958. 

p. 

Roy, G. R., tr. et éd. Douze podtes modernes du Canada francais. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1958. 
99 p. 

Smiru, A. J. M.,ed. The book of Canadian poetry. 3ded. Toronto, Gage, 1957. 532 p. 

Smiru,A.J.M. The book of Canadian prose. v.1. Early beginnings to Confederation. Toronto, 
Gage, 1965. 

Smiru, A.J. M.,ed. The Oxford book of Canadian verse in English and French. Toronto, Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 445 p. 

STRATFORD SHAKESPEAREAN Festiva, FOUNDATION or Canapa. The Stratford Festival story, 
1953-1964. Stratford, Ont., 1964. 28 p. 

Swinton, George. Eskimo sculpture. Sculpture esquimaude. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 
1965. 224p. (Text bilingual) 

rok ra er Anthologie de la poésie canadienne-francaise. 4e éd. Montréal, Beauchemin, 
1964. 376 p. 

THe Tamarack Revirw. The first five years; a selection from the Tamarack review. Edited by 
recent WU RENER: Introduction by Robert Funrorp. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1962. 360 p. 

Toueas, Gérard. Histoire de la littérature canadienne-francaise. 2eéd. Paris, Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1964. 312 p. 

Watters, R. E., ed. British Columbia. 2d ed. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1961. 
576 p. (An anthology) 

Weaver, Robert, ed. Ten for Wednesday Night; a collection of short stories presented for broadcast 
by CBC Wednesday Night. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1961. 192 p. 

Weir, E. A. The struggle for national broadcasting in Canada. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1965. 477 p. 

Witson, M. T., ed. Poetry of midcentury, 1940-1960. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1964. 
237 p. (New Canadian library original, no. 04. Poets of Canada, v. 3) 

Witson, R. D. Le passé vivant de Montréal. The living past of Montreal. (Texte de Eric 
McLean. eee francaise de Paul Roussri) Montréal, McGill University Press, 1964. 
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General Reference Works 
Ancer, W.H., and Ancpr,H.D. A digest of Canadianlaw. 18thed. by F. R. Humn. Toronto, 
Canada Law Book Co., 1961. 538 p. 


ASSOCIATION DES EDITEURS CANADIENS. Catalogue de l’édition au Canada francais. 38e éd. 
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Brunswick Press, 1965. Annual. 


CANADA. Department of Public Printing and Stationery. Canadian government publications 
catalogue. 1964. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. Annual. 


Canapa. Département des impressions et de la papeterie publiques. Publications du gouverne- 
ment canadien; catalogue. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1965. Annuel. 


CanaDa. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada 1 965-66; official handbook of present conditions 
and recent progress. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. Dp 


CaNnaDA. Bureau fédéral de la statistique. Canada 1965-1966; revue officielle de la situation 
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CanapDA. Bureau fédéral de la statistique. Annuaire du Canada 1965. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la 
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Section 2.—Federal Government Information Services 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of Canada 
is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the ten-year and five-year censuses of Canada 
are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and provincial—is centralized. 
Certain areas of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, currency and 
banking, navigation, transportation, radio, population and national defence are con- 
stitutionally federal affairs and on such subjects the respective departments at Ottawa 
are the proper sources of information with which to communicate. Other fields of effort 
such as the administration of lands and natural resources, education, roads and highways, 
and health and hospitals are the responsibility of the provinces and data may be obtained 
concerning the individual provincial efforts in these fields from the respective provincial 
government departments. However, certain federal departments are also concerned with 
specific aspects of these subjects and, as in the case of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in the co-ordination and presentation of the material for Canada as a whole. The Govern- 
ment of Canada, while not administering the resources within the provincial boundaries, 
co-operates closely with the provinces and is in a position to furnish material for Canada, 
especially production data on a national basis, marketing data on international, national 
and provincial bases, research work and experimental station data on a national basis, 
and also on a provincial basis from Federal Government stations located within partic- 
ular provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the breeding of livestock and the 
improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing and on crop yields are cases in point; 
in forestry, questions on forest research, forest fire protection and reforestation offer good 
examples. 


Certain Federal Government bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of 
their work and the appeal it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily 
as information or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating in 
Canada and with general requests originating abroad for information on Canada and 
Canadian affairs; the Trade Publicity Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; 
the Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; and the National Film Board. The Departments of 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry, Northern Affairs and National Resources, and Mines and 
Technical Surveys, and such agencies as the National Gallery of Canada, the National 
Museum of Canada, the National Library, and the National Research Council, while 
not thus classed, are interested in the dissemination of information to a greater extent 
than most of the remaining government departments, although several of the latter have 
publicity branches. 


Thus, inquiries for information of a statistical nature should be forwarded to the 
Information Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. Inquiries to federal sources 
for information not of a statistical nature should be sent as a general rule to the individual 
departments and agencies of government which are listed, with their functions, at 
pp. 118-137 of this publication. Inquiries relating to provincial efforts may be directed to 
the provincial government department concerned. Inquiries about the Yukon and North- 
west Territories should be addressed to the Northern Administration Branch, Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources,* Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Sale of Official Publications 


Under the provisions of the Public Printing and Stationery Act, the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, has charge of the sale of all official publications of Parliament and the Government 
of Canada that are issued to the public, as well as of the free distribution of all public docu- 
ments and papers to persons and institutions (libraries) entitled by statutory provisions to 


* To be changed to the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs (see p. 1162). 
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receive them. The regulations relating to the distribution and sale of government publica- 
tions made in accordance with the provisions of Sect. 7 of the Public Printing and Stationery 
Act and Sect. 7(e) of the Financial Administration Act were brought up to date and 
approved by Treasury Board on Mar. 31, 1955. 

In compliance with these regulations, the Queen’s Printer issues the Daily Checklist of 
Government Publications which records for the information of the public service, libraries, 
ete., all Federal Government publications immediately upon release. Those authorized 
by law or regulation to receive free copies of government publications receive the Daily 
Checklist without charge; others desiring the service may purchase an annual subscription 
to be forwarded daily or in weekly batches as requested. 

The Queen’s Printer also issues the Monthly Catalogue of Canadian Government Publica- 
tions, a comprehensive listing of all official publications, public documents and papers not 
of a confidential nature published at government expense, an Annual Catalogue (in January) 
listing all publications issued during the previous year, as well as sectional catalogues and 
selected titles bulletins advertising new government publications. 

The Queen’s Printer is the national sales agent in Canada for publications issued by 
the United Nations; the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 
the World Health Organization; the Food and Agriculture Organization; the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development; the International Atomic Energy Agency; 
the International Civil Aviation Organization; the Council of Europe; the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee; the Organization of American States (Pan American Union); the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; the New Zealand Government; the International 
Labour Organization; the World Meteorological Organization; and the International Tele- 
communication Union. 

Canadian Government and international organizations publications may be obtained 
from Queen’s Printer bookstores located in Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver (see imprint on the reverse side of the title page), or by mail from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Publications—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics acts 
as the agent of the Queen’s Printer with respect to the sale of DBS publications. Reports 
of the Bureau cover all aspects of the national economy; the Canada Year Book and Official 
Handbook Canada constitute authoritative compendiums of information on the institutions 
and economic and social development of Canada. 

DBS publications are listed with their prices in the Queen’s Printer’s Catalogues of 
Canadian Government Publications. The DBS Daily Bulletin and Weekly Bulletin, prepared 
by the Information Division, are designed to serve persons wishing to keep closely informed 
on the full range of published information issued by the Bureau; the annual subscription 
price of each is $1. Subscription orders for DBS publications or orders for single copies 
should be addressed to the Publications Distribution Unit, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, and should contain the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money 
order made payable to the Receiver General of Canada. 


Provincial Government Publications—Most provincial government publications may 
be obtained from the Queen’s Printer of the province concerned. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the provincial capital cities:— 


Newfoundland......... St. John’s Ontarlom casement Toronto 
Prince Edward Island...Charlottetown NManittobanctwaobiintio tee Winnipeg 
INU SOONG na coocapan Halifax Saskatchewan.......... Regina 
New Brunswick........ Fredericton Alberta Aa Pes Edmonton 


Quebecr sot scree Quebec British Columbia....... Victoria 
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DIRECTORY OF SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Although a number of references have been made throughout 
this volume to the Directory of Sources of Official Information, 
normally included in this Chapter, it has been considered advis- 
able to omit the Directory from the current edition in view of 
impending changes in designation of several Federal Government 
Departments and the rather extensive re-arrangement of duties 
among them. At the time of printing, these revisions had been 
announced but not as yetimplemented. Reference is made to the 
Directory in the 1965 edition at pp. 1117-1149 in which only 
minor changes were indicated by the end of 1965. A complete 
revision will appear in the 1967 issue. 


PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore the following list has been compiled as 
an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in the 
present edition. This list links up the Year Book with its predecessors in respect of 
matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of Chapters, such 
as “Population’’, which are automatically revived when later census material is made 
available and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they 
are in the nature of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject 
is shown, except when an earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. 
When an article covers more than one subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 


The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the In- 
formation and Public Relations Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 

COLGUTOM eerie lds tei ORI! BK ol GAS Ey BARTONS- Lenn 1939 187-190 
The War and Canadian Agriculture.......... — 1945 188-191 
The Major Soil Zones and Regions of Canada.| P. C. Sroppg.............. 1951 352-356 
The Board of Grain Commissioners......... We JaMAchnopeteee st 1960 957-958 
The Canadian Wheat Board and its Role in 

Gramm Marketing #194.) 41-00 eae ee CBee AvIDSO.N seen 1960 958-960 
The National Agricultural Program......... SACI ARR yes eee wey See 1961 399-402 
Changes in Canadian Agriculture as Reflected 

bysthe! Census’ of 19GIMM... ne... — 1963-64 409-415 
Agriculture in the Canadian Economy, 1964.. _ 1965 440-446 

Art, Literature and the Press— 

*The Democratic Functioning of the Press....| W. A BUCHANAN. te ene: 1945 744-748 

Report of the Royal Commission on National 

Development in the Arts, Letters and 
SIC LONICOS nee Se fuk SOR ee em te — 1952-53 342-345 

*A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 
CITED MOO rere Mecs) PACT TUM ek es W. H. Kesrerton......... 1957-58 920-934 

*A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 

LOUD SL OD Sse tie tee MnO MRE Ne ar a W. H. Kesrerton......... 1959 883-902 
(Reprint includes both articles) 

Banking and Finance— 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to the 


Hanan cial Svstem sc... bcchs essen eis od. — 1937 881-885 
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Subject and Article Edition Page 
Banking and Finance—concluded 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking.. 1938 900-906 
The Royal:Canadian Mints. +. soya... sae HH. E. Repene Aa” Bee ceeds 1940 888-892 
The ea oo mee of a Central oan ee 1942 803-806 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board) eee eta te etter ph vee ed eke RR, seek en eae ate 1941 833-835 
1942 830-833 
Post-War PinancialBolicy: sa2nee-m rates ae 1954 | 1061-1064 
Commercial Banking in Canada............. J. Douaias Gipson 1961 | 1115-1120 
‘itizenship— 
Early Naturalization Procedure and Events 
Leading up to the Canadian Citizenship 
AGHi cele cane < e  e . PERe 1951 153-155 
Climate and Meteorology— 
Factors which Control Canadian Weather...| Str FREDERICK STUPART... 1925 36-40 
Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canaanite tee ek SA eee eee Aad. \CONNOR RGA 1930 41-56 
Droughts in Western Canada................ A. SIMCONNOR axieadosuert i: 1933 47-59 
*The Climate of Canada (textual material 
appears in the 1959 Year Book and the 
tabular data in the 1960 edition but the 
reprint includes both textual and tabular 
re RsHite RIE ita rigemheyee eh WepeRRy Tens he oy Bae Sent cade C. C. Boucansn and 1959 93-51 
Communications— Fer ; 1960 31-77 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press....| W. A. BUCHANAN 1945 744-748 
*History and Development of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporations... a0). aac ae AUGUSTIN F'RIGON 1947 737-740 
*A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 
(Corio) IU eRe inns comin net ohare ec H. Kesterton 1957-58 920-934 
*A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 
1O0O=VO58 sone cd 0) eae Oh osc ane cleare enue W. H. KesterRtTon 1959 883-902 
(Reprint includes both articles) 
Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government........... 1922-23 102-115 
The Evolution of the Constitution of Canada 
downto Gonfederationye ase s- 2 ore S. A. CupmorE and 
EH. H. CoLeMANn 1942 34-40 
The British North America Act, 1867....... — 1942 40-59 
Canada’s Growth in External Status......... F. H. Sowarp 1945 74-79 
The Constitutional Development of New- 
foundland prior to Union with Canada, 1949. 1950 85-92 
The Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 
Canada plO4O) ss cake eae chen eee 1951 56-57 
Financial Administration of the Government 
GNC an Tawa ae Pa Peete errs ee 1956 101-107 
*The Privy Council Office and Cabinet Secre- 
tariat in Relation to the Development of 
@abinetiGovernment) Wwene + seh ae | W. E. D. Hauripay 1956 62-70 
*Amendment of the Canadian Constitution. . . 1961 51-57 
Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 
ZPOCECUEG:, terseete shite ak Uh eite’ eee tere earns): Ri Biter WATLS Sree casank seetter 1932 897-899 
The Influence of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Policeiniuhe Buildins ofCanadar.....c-m-| Opel WOODs cite pct. cath: 1950 317-331 
The Philosophy of the Royal Canadian 
NMountedere oliccnmrs sot cee ere eee 1957-58 332-334 
Education— 
Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
SGLEDCES a scirsce ia Wace earn ttisher 1952-53 342-345 
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Subject and Article Contributor . Edition Page 


Education—concluded 
Recent Developments in Public Technical 


and Vocational Education in Canada...... BeIULIP -COHBN Anh <5. ede: 1963-64 737-743 
Fauna and Flora— 
Barns on@anadaiie. 2%, the. eas, Movie; P. A. TAVERNER........... 1922-23 32-36 
RGU eO Es AMAA fof. bre a rocsyoec sv ocecechesarsroreoonlaree. R. M. ANDERSON.......... 1937 29-52 
Migratory Bird Protection in Canada........ — 1951 38-43 
*The Barren-Ground Caribou................ _ 1954 33-36 
Migratory Bird Legislation.................. — 1955 41-45 
eclrew Mites keexe Tai ts ati iass jt. 1s eetetig ie J Ae — 1957-58 28-30 
Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation 
easiest fottat. Lali «Piet a atee a= 1963-64 46-52 
Fisheries— 
Groundfish Species in the Canadian Fisheries.| T. H. TURNER............ 1957-58 591-595 
The Fisheries Research Board.............. SDR CONSTge ent ee  ae 1959 584-588 
Canada’s Commercial Fishery Resources and 
TheiriGonservation......) nase. «500 — 1960 625-630 
The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.... — 1963-64 612-614 
Forestry— 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
meitectingwbhe Horests........... eich ex. — 1934-35 311-313 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada..... — 1952-53 467-475 
Administration of Crown Forests in Canada. . _ 1954 458-465 
*The Federal-Provincial Forest Agreements..| H. W. Beatn.............. 1956 459-466 
The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Cana dassgtne de hewn wh Seely Rid ety p.. RIELLE THOMSON.......... 1957-58 489-491 
Canadian Forest Products and Changing 
WorldaMianketerity. haa cet low \ enac- J. T. B. Kineston......... 1965 511-517 
Fur Trade— 


The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 


Of Hie Bearers:.,2 hie. da seed. Cpe’! Di yJvALEANA£ . fers ek 1943-44 267-269 
Mive: Hur lacdystry-t. # F445... So ts Walia Rance eee ee ee 1961 618-622 
Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation 

MCASOT OS ees Eee... ABER Lack ¥. — 1963-64 46-52 

Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture.......... Wratt Matcoum...<.:...<.. 1921 68-72 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. Grorce HANson.......... 1942 3-14 
The Geological Survey of Canada........... JeMPHARRISONG fee 1960 13-19 
Geology owCanadart. Meer, , eee ban 1 ahenes. Ara HineiganG ee. ileus peewee 1961 1-14 


Social Security in Canada................. Gs il (DAVIDSON... Bina! 1952-53 224-229 

*Mental Health and Tuberculosis............. B. R. BuisHen and 
CMA MROBERTS ee. sent 1956 248-257 

Hospital Services and Hospital Insurance in 

CANA Cte eR ER A DE) me eel See. |. — 1960 281-290 
*Federal Food and Drug Legislation in Canada| C. A. MorRELL............ 1961 242-248 
Social Welfare Expenditures in Canada....... Je We WILLARD: Secekeh ene 1962 217-222 

History— 
*Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960............. — 1951-60 
Canadian Chronology, 1961-64............... — 1962-65 
| Insurance— 

Fire and Casualty Insurance................. GAD SHINUAYSONSY eee 1942 842-846 
Insurance in Canada during the Depression 

A Ware CliOdsIaaneae Ur ee ee GUDMPINGAY.BON t72eee an 1947 | 1064-1074 


be NSUPHNCE. 0; istn.rerdelckwices MESA ot RicHaRD HumMPHREYS..... 1963-64 | 1071-1077 
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Subject and Article 


Labour— 
History of the Labour Movement in Canada. . 
Recent Developments in Public Technical 
and Vocational Education in Canada...... 


Manufactures— 
Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Produc- 
tion from Peace to War, 1939-44........... 
Steellin Canadatoceent voter te a eee 


Canadian Metallurgical Development........ 
Manufacturing Production during the Period 
1OZS-DO Meee en ce ocr ero mee cere eer e re 
The Petrochemical Industry in Canada...... 
*Secondary Manufacturing in Canada......... 


Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch................ 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. 
The Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of 
Canad Breer ee ee te Oa ee er age 


History of Pipeline Construction in Canada. . 
Canadian Metallurgical Development........ 


Physiography and Related Sciences— 
Physical Geography of the Canadian Eastern 
VAT CLIC ee etter ae De Se eee enh eee 
Hydrographical Features.................... 
ah! fee Geography of the Canadian Western 


The International pete Saha Year Fekete & 
The Geological Survey of Canada........... 
Geology ottCanadaiee.:....ncamecs tee ee 
The Drainage Basins of Canada............. 
Economic Regions of Canada................ 
*Main Physica! and Economic Features of the 
Provinces and Perriteries;s..-¢..+0.+6063 
Geophysics ee rt aoa ee ie erate 
Federal Government Surveying and Mapping. 
PAStrononiyy in Canada. 2h nee eee ee 


Population— 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931. . 
*Developments in Canadian Immigration BaSTE 
Integration of Postwar Immigrants SNe Se 
*Native Peoplesiof Canadas ere tee eee 
Use of the English and French Languages in 
Canada Pa oot Se res ee ee ee 


Research— 

*The International Geophysical Year......... 
The Fisheries Research Board.............. 
Geophysics eee eee ee ee 
The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.... 
Astronomysne@anadannr sn. sen ee eee 
A Selection of Canadian Achievements in 

Science and Technology, 1800-1964......... 


Trade, Domestic— 
The Board of Grain Commissioners......... 
The Canadian Wheat Board and its Role in 
Grain Marketing =)... s¢neico Lee 


Contributor Edition 
EUGENE FORSEY........... 1957-58 
Partie COHDN teen ace 1963-64 

oo 1945 

E. WrestTBRooK and 
FPF. M. PELLETIER......... 1959 
JOHN @ONVEYs cee 1961 
As COBEN ey igitotaaettaottane 1962 
G. E. McCorMack......... 1962 
W. L. PostHUMUS......... 1963-64 
— 1939 
GEORGE HANSON.......... 1942 
TB Re MUA CGAY: eine ate ote 1946 
1952-53 
Gas) Eu mms. ceaeek { 1954 
GeSs HiGMi ie Aacssa ee 1954 
JOHN CONVEY 4) 2 os 0o...: 1961 
Riz Ay GIBSONs ss.) eee 1945 
RICrGlSMITH™. Ae. 1947 
ReeAS Gisson. Fe eer et neat 1948-49 
1955 
D¥CAROSE tee eee 1959 
Jo MOTHEARRISON: sete 1960 
AS AS DANG i Ace ce bene 1961 
1961 
N.L NecHTel cow AISLES eee 1962 
— 1963-64 
Gabe GARLAN Disa uouee es 1963-64 
Many: JAGiROouUx 4) ene 1965 
Ibn BUN AR OVO Cs oocimaaeone 1965 
AGH Ey are NG aerate 1939 
— 1957-58 
— 1959 
— 1960 
INS ISL, GOIN ATOR, Bomecaneoe 1965 
DiS Rosner 1957-58 
Joe Aske Sh ere ee 1959 
GaSe Gar Annas eee 1963-64 
1963-64 
IAN Hite MORR TER. a2 1965 
DOHIN@EeINO Hin seer pears 1965 
WI MaAclnopis aie. 2 1960 
CHB SD AVEDSO NEE EERE 1960 


Page 


795-802 
737-748 


364-381 


618-625 © 
513-522 


600-609 
609-615 
637-643 


309-310 
3-14 


337-347 
524-527 
540-544 
861-869 
513-522 


774-778 
154-176 
176-178 
201-210 


180-184 


398-401 


957-958 
958-960 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Transportation— 

The Development of Aviation in Canada....| J. A. WILSON.............. 1938 710-712 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 

POST AI tx Mt SF acaba scuest Acs! Pacnere, Nees 2 SSA. .g WALSON, ox. tees none 1941 608-612 
Wartime Control of Transportation.......... — 1943-44 567-575 
The Wartime Role of the Steam Railways 

DA GITII Yo Pw ea Be wt Py te ee ek CEP EDWARDS... sence: 1945 648-651 
International Civil Aviation Organization 

and Canada’s Participation Therein....... CaS BBoonta cf in raydeiers. 1952-53 820-827 
Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway....... — 1954 830-833 
*History of the Canadian National Railways. — 1955 840-851 
The St. Lawrence Seaway................0.. — 1955 885-888 
Traffic on the Great Lakes - St. Lawrence 

SEEQVER Este OPH DCM oe Co bc, 1S ee — 1956 821-829 
The St. Lawrence Seaway in Operation...... Sonu D Eka eece eeec eee 1960 851-860 
Revolution in Canadian Transportation...... ASWeCURRIO eee. Oe. 1962 7538-758 
Operational and Technological Changes in 

HaUeE ranspores cast \ocnt-crewnrre ttn the corked — 1965 755-761 


PART III.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS* 


The following list includes official appointments for the period Dec. 16, 1964 to Dec. 31, 
1965,} continuing the list published in the 1965 Year Book at pp. 1154-1160. Appointments 
to the Governor General’s Staff, judicial appointments and appointments of limited or 
local importance are not included. 


Queen’s Privy Council for Canada.—1965. Feb. 15, Léo Alphonse J oseph Cadieux, 
St. Antoine des Laurentides, Que.: to bea member. July 7, Lawrence T. Pennell, Brantford, 
Ont.; and Jean-Luc Pépin, Drummondville, Que.: to be members. Oct. 25, Hon. Alan 
Aylesworth Macnaughton, Montreal, Que.: to be a member. Dec. 18, Jean Marchand, 
Quebec, Que.; John James Greene, Arnprior, Ont.; Joseph-Julien-Jean-Pierre Coté, 
Longueuil, Que.; and John Napier Turner, Montreal, Que.: to be members. 


Governor General.—1965. July 14, General The Right Honourable Georges Vanier: 
to continue as Governor General for an indefinite period. 


Lieutenant-Governors.—1965. June 1, Hon. John Babbitt McNair, Fredericton, 
N.B.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of New Brunswick. July 2, Richard 8. 
Bowles, Winnipeg, Man.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Manitoba. Sept. 
10, J. Percy Page, Edmonton, Alta.: to continue as Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta to 
Dec. 31, 1965. Dec. 17, J. W. Grant MacEwan, Calgary, Alta.: to be Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province of Alberta. 


Cabinet Appointments.—1965. Feb. 15, Hon. Lucien Cardin: to be Minister of 
Public Works. Hon. John Robert Nicholson: to be Minister of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion. Hon. René Tremblay: to be Postmaster General. Hon. Léo Alphonse Joseph 
Cadieux: to be Associate Minister of National Defence. July 7, Hon. George James 
Mcllraith: to be Minister of Public Works. Hon. Lucien Cardin: to be Minister of Justice 
and Attorney General. Hon. John Watson MacNaught: to be Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys. Hon. Guy Favreau: to be President of the Queen’s Privy Council for 
Canada. Hon. Lawrence T. Pennell and Hon. Jean-Luc Pépin: to be members of the 
Administration. Hon. Lawrence T. Pennell: to be Solicitor General of Canada. Dec. 18, 
Hon. Jean Marchand: to be Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. Hon. John James 


* Extracts from the Canada Gazette, with some additions. All academic and honorary degrees and military 
honours have been omitted. ; ' 
t Certain appointments made during January 1966 are given in the Appendix, pp. 1162-1163. 
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Greene: to be Minister of Agriculture. Hon. Joseph-Julien-Jean-Pierre Coté: to be Post- 
master General. Hon. John Napier Turner: to be a member of the Administration. Hon. 
Mitchell Sharp: to be Minister of Finance and Receiver General. Hon. Allan Joseph 
MacEachen: to be Minister of National Health and Welfare. Hon. Judy LaMarsh: to be 
Secretary of State. Hon. John Robert Nicholson: to be Minister of Labour. Hon. Jean- 
Luc Pépin: to be Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Senate Appointments.—1965. July 7, Hon. William Moore Benidickson, Kenora, 
Ont.: to be a Senator for the Province of Ontario. Aug. 13, Alexander Hamilton McDonald, 
Regina, Sask.: to be a Senator for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—1965. Mar. 2, Hubert Badanai: to the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration. Bruce 8. Beer: to the Minister of Agriculture and the Minis- 
ter of Forestry, jointly. Alexis Caron: to the Postmaster General. Stanley Haidasz: to 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs. G. Roy McWilliam: to the Minister of Public 
Works. John C. Munro: to the Minister of National Healthand Welfare. John B. Stewart: 
to the Secretary of State of Canada. July 16, J. J. Jean Chrétien: to the Prime Minister. 
David G. Hahn: to the Minister of Industry. Bryce S. Mackasey: to the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. Jean-Charles Cantin: to the Minister of Justice. Donald 
8S. Macdonald: to the Minister of Finance. John C. Munro: to the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce. 


Deputy Ministers.—1964. Dec. 22, Raymond-Clément Labarge, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
Deputy Minister of National Revenue for Customs and Excise from Jan. 5, 1965. 1965. 
Sept. 1, John Neilson Crawford, Assistant Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs (Treatment): 
to be Deputy Minister of National Health and Welfare (Health), from Sept. 10, 1965. 
Dec. 30, Tom Kent, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
from Jan. 1, 1966. C. M. Isbister, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy Minister of Mines and 
Technical Surveys from Jan. 1, 1966. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1964. The following diplomatic appointments were 
announced during the year. R. P. Bower, Ambassador to Japan: to be concurrently 
(first) Ambassador to the Republic of Korea. E. W. T. Gill: to be Ambassador to Ireland. 
Gordon Gale Crean, Ambassador to Italy: to be concurrently High Commissioner to Malta. 
1965. John Harrison Cleveland, High Commissioner in Nigeria: to be concurrently High 
Commissioner in Sierra Leone and Ambassador to Dahomey, Niger and Senegal. Keith 
William MacLellan: to be Canadian Commissioner on the International Commission for 
Supervision and Control in Laos. Thomas Paul Malone, Ambassador to Iran: to be 
concurrently Ambassador to Iraq. Hon. Roland Michener, High Commissioner in India: 
to be concurrently Ambassador to Nepal. C.J. Webster: to be Canadian Commissioner on 
the International Control Commission for Cambodia. John Ryerson Maybee, Ambassador 
to Lebanon: to be concurrently Ambassador to Jordan. G.C. McInnes: to be Permanent 
Delegate to UNESCO. Bertram Charles Butler: to be High Commissioner in Malaysia 
and concurrently Ambassador to Burma and Thailand. Charles Eustace McGaughey: to 
be High Commissioner to Ghana and concurrently Ambassador to Ivory Coast, Upper 
Volta, Togo and Guinea. Malcolm Norman Bow, Ambassador to Czechoslovakia: to be 
concurrently (first) Ambassador to Hungary. John Ryerson Maybee, Ambassador to 
Lebanon and Jordan: to be concurrently Ambassador to Syria. Arthur Julian Andrew: to 
be Ambassador to Sweden. Robert Louis Rogers: to be Ambassador to Israel. “Thomas 
Paul Malone, Ambassador to Iran and Iraq: to be concurrently Ambassador to Kuwait. 
Georges-Henri Blouin: to be Ambassador to the Cameroon. Ralph Edgar Collins: to be 
Ambassador to the United Arab Republic. Charles James Woodsworth: to be Ambassador 
to the Republic of South Africa. Georges-Henri Blouin: to be Ambassador to the Central 
African Republic, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville) and Gabon. Ralph Edgar Collins: to be 
Ambassador to the Sudan. Raymond Harry Jay: to be High Commissioner in Jamaica. 
T. Wainman-Wood: to be High Commissioner to Cyprus. A. 8. McGill: to be High 
Commissioner to Tanzania, Kenya and Uganda. Victor Campbell Moore: to be Canadian 


a i ie 
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Commissioner to the International Commission for supervision and control in Viet-Nam. 
Arthur Redpath Menzies: to be High Commissioner in Australia. Joseph-Francois-Xavier 
Houde: to be Ambassador to Peru, with concurrent accreditation to Bolivia. Norman 
Frederick Henderson Berlis: to be Ambassador to Poland. Ross Campbell, Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia: to be concurrently Ambassador to Algeria. John Clemence Brown: to be 
Ambassador to the Congo (Leopoldville). Michel Gauvin: to be (first) Ambassador to 
Ethiopia. 


National Defence Appointments.—1965. Sept. 1, Lieutenant-General Robert 
Moneel: to be Vice-Chief of the Defence Staff. 


Government Appointments to Miscellaneous Boards, Commissions, etc. 


Advisory Commission on the Development of Government in the Northwest 
Territories.—1965. June 3, A. W. R. Carrothers, London, Ont.: to be a member and 
Chairman. Jean Beetz, Montreal, Que., and John W. Parker, Yellowknife, N.W.T.: 
to be members. 


Air Canada.—1965. Nov.-1, Roderick Hugh MclIsaac, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a 
Director until Sept. 30, 1968. 


Air Transport Board.—1964. Dec. 17, Gérald Morisset, Kingsmere, Que.: to be 
again a member for 10 years commencing Jan. 21, 1965. 1965. Aug. 4, Gérald Morisset: 
to be Chairman. Aug. 11, John Rashleigh Belcher, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member and 
Vice-Chairman for 10 years. 


Atlantic Development Board.—1965. Jan. 20, Carl Frederick Burke, Maxwell 
Burry and Stephen A. Dolhanty: to be again members for three years from Jan. 24, 1965. 
Stephen Weyman, Saint John, N.B.: to be a member for three years from Jan. 24, 1965. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—1965. Mar. 4, W. M. Gilchrist, President of 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, and J. L. Gray, President of Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited: to be members for three years from Apr. 1, 1965. 


Bank of Canada.—1965. Mar. 3, William F. Ryan, Fredericton, N.B., Arthur 
J. E. Child, Saskatoon, Sask., and Alexander Walton, Vancouver, B.C.: to be members of 
the Board of Directors. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—1965. Apr. 13, Keir Clark, Montague, P.E.I.: 
to be a part-time member for five years. 


Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada.—1965. July 14, Charles Lemuel 
Shuttleworth: to be a Commissioner from July 15, 1965. 


Board of Steamship Inspection.—1965. Nov. 22, Herbert Ogg Buchanan, a 
member: to be Chairman. 


Board of Trustees of the Maritime Transportation Unions.—1965. Feb. til, 
René Lippe, Montreal, Que.: to be Chairman from Feb. 12, 1965. Joseph MacKenzie, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member from Feb. 12, 1965. 


Canada Council.—1965. Apr. 13, Jean Boucher, Ottawa Ont.: to be Director from 
Apr. 15, 1965. Peter Dwyer, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Associate Director from Apr. 15, 1965. 
May 25, Trevor Frank Moore, Toronto, Ont., and Samuel Steinberg, Montreal, Que.: to be 
again members for three years. Wilfrid P. Gregory, Stratford, Ont., Charles Forsyth, 
Sackville, N.B., and Gilles Pelletier, Montreal, Que.: to be members for three years. July 
23, Mrs. Stanley Dowhan, Canmore, Alta., and Ignatius A. Rumboldt, St. John’s, Nfld.: 
to be members. 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1964. Dec. 15, Stephanie Potoski, York- 
ton, Sask.; André Raynauld, Montreal, Que.; and I. B. Osler, Winnipeg, Man.: to be Di- 
rectors for three years. 1965. Feb. 23, James MacDonald Richardson Beveridge, Wolf- 
ville, N.S.: to be a Director for three years. Oct. 11, J. Alphonse Ouimet, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be again President. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—1965. May 13, Robert McDougall Keith, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Finance and Administration, Department of Defence Produc- 
tion: to be a Director. Dec. 8, Ralph MacDonald Trites: to be President. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—1965. Feb. 9, H. J. Darling: to be a member 
and to be Chairman for one year from Feb. 21, 1965. J.C. Rutledge, Ottawa, Ont.: to bea 
member from Feb. 25, 1965. 


Canadian National Railways.—1965. Feb. 18, Renault St-Laurent, Quebec, Que.: 
to be a Director until Sept. 30, 1967. Nov. 1, James Raymond Griffith, Saskatoon, Sask., 
Robert Arthur Brown, Calgary, Alta., and Chesley A. Pippy, St. John’s, Nfld.: to be again 
Directors until Sept. 30, 1968. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—1965. May 13, Douglas 
F. Bowie: to be again President and General Manager for seven years from Aug. 1, 1965. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1965. Feb. 4, Stephen G. Mooney: to be a 
Commissioner from Oct. 1, 1965 to Apr. 18, 1968. Ulric Blier: to be a Commissioner from 
Nov. 15, 1965 to Dec. 28, 1971. May 4, Noel 8. Knapp, Ottawa, Ont.: to be an ad hoc 
member for one year from May 10, 1965. June 3, James Malcolm Cameron, New Glasgow, 
N.S.: to be an ad hoc member for one year from July 1, 1965. Aug. 11, James Anderson 
Forrester: to be an ad hoc member for one year from Oct. 1, 1965. Sept. 1, James Gordon 
Fyfe, Calgary, Alta.: to be a member for ten years from Oct. 1, 1965. Oct. 4, John Fabian 
Bates: to be again an ad hoc member from Nov. 28, 1965 to Jan. 12, 1966. Dec. 29, William 
Andrew Gilmour, Penticton, B.C.: to be again an ad hoc member for one year from Jan. 1, 
1966. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—1965. Aug. 13, J. B. Lawrie: to be Assistant Chief 
Commissioner from Oct. 1, 1965. D. H. Treleaven, Hanley, Sask., and R. L. Kristjanson, 
Gimli, Man.: to be Commissioners from Oct. 1, 1965. Nov. 22, Roy R. Atkinson, Landis, 
Sask.: to be a member of the Advisory Committee. 


- Centennial Commission.—1965. May 4, Archie Robert Micay, Winnipeg, Man.: 
to be a Director. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—1965. Mar. 5, A. F. Laidlaw, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a member of the Board of Directors for three years from Apr. 1, 
1965. Mrs. Jean Newman, Toronto, Ont.: to be a member of the Board of Directors for 
three years from Apr. 1, 1965. July 7, Jean Lupien, Vice-President: to be a member of the 
Board of Directors. H.C. Linkletter and Ian MacLennan: to be Vice-Presidents. 


Civil Service Commission.—1965. Apr. 13, Sylvain Cloutier, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
member for ten years from Apr. 15, 1965. July 30, John J. Carson, Vancouver, B.C.: to 
be Chairman from Sept. 1. 


Defence Research Board.—1965. Mar. 9, Walter Raymond Trost, Halifax, N.S., 
Roger Gaudry, Montreal, Que., and Gordon Hunter, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again members 
for three years from Apr. 1, 1965. June 15, Archie Munro Pennie: to be a member for 
three years from July 1, 1965. Aug. 11, Henry Edmison Duckworth, Vice-President 
(Development) of the University of Manitoba: to be a member for three years from Sept. 
1, 1965. 


Dominion Council of Health.—1965. Oct. 25, C. G. More, Red Deer, Alta.: to be a 
member for three years. Nov. 1, Armand Frappier, Montreal, Que.: to be again a member 
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for three years. Nov. 26, Mrs. Simone David Raymond, Montreal, Que., and Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Holmes, Orangeville, Ont.: to be members for three years. 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—1965. Feb. 5, J. D. B. Harrison, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member, representing the Federal Government. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—1965. May 4, C. L. Read, Director of 
the Government Finance Division, Dept. of Finance, and A. W. Thomas, Vice-President 
of the Corporation: to be Directors. H. Hallworth, Saint John, N.B.: to be a member of 
the Advisory Council, until Dec. 31, 1969. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—1965. Apr. 29, Alexander T. Davidson, Assistant 
Deputy Minister (Rural Development), Dept. of Forestry; Stanislas-J. Chagnon, Associate 
Deputy Minister, Dept. of Agriculture; and Ernest A. Oestreicher, Director, Resources and 
Development, Dept. of Finance: to be members for one year. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—1965. Mar. 25, Bernard Blais, Quebec, Que.: 
to be a member. 


Fisheries Research Board of Canada.—1966. Jan. 1, Léo-E. Marion, Ottawa, Ont.; 
W. S. Hoar, Vancouver, B.C.; and M. O. Morgan, St. John’s, Nfld.: to be members for 
five years. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1965. Apr. 2, James John 
Talman, London, Ont.: to be again a member for three years ending Mar. 15, 1968. Apr. 
29, Charles Bruce Fergusson, Halifax, N.S.: to be again a member for three years and to be 
Chairman for the same period. Richard Y. Secord, Edmonton, Alta.: to be again a member 
for three years. May 4, Gerald Keith, Lancaster, N.B.: to be a member for three years. 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries.—1965. Mar. 
25, H. Douglas Pyke, Lunenburg, N.S.: to be a Commissioner for two years from May 28, 
1965. Paul P. Russell, St. John’s, Nfld.: to be a Commissioner from May 30, 1965 to Jan. 
31, 1966. 


International Joint Commission.—1965. Dec. 29, Donald McGregor Stephens: 
to be again a Commissioner from Jan. 1, 1966 to Dec. 31, 1967. René Dupuis: to be again 
a Commissioner from Feb. 23, 1966 to Feb. 22, 1968. 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission.—1965. Sept. 1, James 
Cameron, Madeira Park, B.C., and Carl Giske, Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be members for 
Canada for a further two years. 


International Pacific Halibut Commission.—1965. Dec. 8, Martin K. Eriksen, 
Prince Rupert, B.C.: to be again a member until Oct. 31, 1967. 


Municipal Development and Loan Board.—1964. Dec. 17, J. F. Parkinson, 
Economic Adviser to the Deputy Minister of Finance: to be a member and Chairman. 


National Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport.—1965. Jan. 6, 
James Worrall, Toronto, Ont., a member: to be Chairman from Jan. 11, 1965 to Dec. 31, 
1965. Dec. 23, Edgar House, St. John’s, Nfld.; Claire Buckley, Halifax, N.S.; John 
Meagher, Fredericton, N.B.; Kenneth Farmer, Montreal, Que.; René Bélisle, Montreal, 
Que.; Georges Labrecque, Quebec, Que.; Louis Chassé, Quebec, Que.; Robert Pépin, 
Drummondville, Que.; Lucille (Wheeler) Vaughan, Ottawa, Ont.; Charles Rathgeb, 
Toronto, Ont.; William Potter, Niagara Falls, Ont.; Mrs. David Ouchterlony, Toronto, 
Ont.; W. Arthur Johnston, Winnipeg, Man.; and Robert Freeze, Calgary, Alta.: to be 
members for one year ending Dec. 31, 1966. 


National Advisory Council on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons.—1965. 
Apr. 13, James L. Melville, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member and Chairman until Dec. 31, 
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1965. Nov. 22, Duncan W. Rogers, Edmonton, Alta.; George R. F. Elliot, Vancouver, 
B.C.; Kenneth O. Mackenzie, Winnipeg, Man.; Yvon Melanson, Fredericton, N.B.; 
T. Arthur Knowling, St. John’s, Nfld.; Hiram 8. Farquhar, Halifax, N.S.; James 8. Band, 
Toronto, Ont.; William W. Reid, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; R.-Edgar Guay, Quebec, Que.; 
Robert Talbot, Regina, Sask.; Arthur N. Magill, Toronto, Ont.; A. Lorne Campbell, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Edgar 8. Lidington, Ottawa, Ont.; William O. Geisler, Toronto, Ont.; 
Brock Fahrni, Vancouver, B.C.; André Guillemette, Montreal, Que.; G. Egerton Brown, 
Montreal, Que.; John Bancroft, Lachine, Que.; Abraham Andras, Ottawa, Ont.; Julien 
Major, Montreal, Que.; Oscar Hoffman, Ottawa, Ont.; E. John Rider, Ottawa, Ont.; and 
Tan Campbell, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members until May 5, 1966. 


National Capital Commission.—1965. Sept. 15, S. F. Clark: to be again a member 
for two years from Oct. 1, 1965, and to be Chairman. 


National Council of Welfare.—1964. Dec. 23, Leonard Hatfield, Dartmouth, N.S.; 
André Guillemette, Montreal, Que.; Phillip S. Fisher, Montreal, Que.; Suzanne des Rivieres, 
Quebec, Que.; Richard E. G. Davis, Ottawa, Ont.; Bessie Touzel, Toronto, Ont.; Andrew 
Andras, Ottawa, Ont.; Patricia R. Desjardins, Winnipeg, Man.; Allan William Martin, 
Regina, Sask.; and Mrs. Gordon §. Selman, Vancouver, B.C.: to be members for three years. 


National Design Council.—1965. Apr. 14, John C. Parkin, Toronto, Ont.: to be a 
member and Chairman for three years. R. J. Hesler, Montreal, Que.; C. A. Peachey, 
Montreal, Que.; C. A. Pollock, Kitchener, Ont.; Claude Vermette, Ste. Adéle, Que.; H. 
Kelman, Ottawa, Ont.; D. 8. McGivern, Toronto, Ont.; I. C. Pollack, Quebec, Que.; 
Warnett Kennedy, Vancouver, B.C.; George Soulis, Waterloo, Ont.; Clair Stewart, Toronto, 
Ont.; Mrs. T. Bata, Batawa, Ont.; G. W. Hunter, Ottawa, Ont.; Lucien Lalonde, Ottawa, 
Ont.; S. S. Reisman, Ottawa, Ont.; J. H. Warren, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for three 
years. 


National Film Board.—-1965. Mar. 4, Roger Lemelin, Quebec, Que., and Peter 
John Lazarowich, Edmonton, Alta.; to be members for three years. 


National Gallery of Canada.—1965. Feb. 18, Isidore Pollack, Quebec, Que.: to be 
a member of the Board of Trustees. 


National Harbours Board.—i1965. Mar. 24, Ernest J. Alton, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
again a member for ten years from Apr. 1, 1965. Nov. 29, John E. Lloyd, Halifax, N.S.: to 
be a member from Dec. 1, 1965. 


National Library Advisory Council.—1965. Apr. 13, Basil Stuart-Stubbs, Van- 
couver, B.C.; Gertrude Gunn, Fredericton, N.B.; and William Anthony Paddon, North 
West River, Nfid.: to be members for four years. 


National Parole Board.—i1965. Mar. 30, Georges-Albert Tremblay, Montreal, 
Que.: to be a member for ten years from Apr. 1, 1965. 


National Research Council.—1965. Mar. 9, L. H. Cragg, Sackville, N.B.; Gleb 
Krotkob, Kingston, Ont.; W. F. McLean, Toronto, Ont.; and D. M. Myers, Vancouver, 
B.C.: to be again members for three years from Apr. 1, 1965. July 29, W. G. Schneider, 
to be a Vice-President (Scientific) from Sept. 28, 1965. Aug. 27, George Malcolm Brown, 
Chairman, Medical Research Council, Ottawa: to be a member for three years from Sept.1, 
1965. Dec. 8, William Stuart Hoar, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member for three years. 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation.—1965. Oct. 4, Jack H. Warren, 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce: to be President. Denis Harvey, Victor J. 
Macklin and Lawrence E. Smith: to be Directors. 


Northwest Territories Council.—1965. July 23, Stuart Milton Hodgson: to be 
Deputy Commissioner from Aug. 1, 1965. Oct. 18, Abraham Allen Okpik, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.: to be a member for the balance of the term of office of Wilfrid George Brown. 
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Organizing Committee for the Company of Young Canadians.—1965. May 14, 
Francis J. Leddy, President, University of Windsor: to be a member and Chairman; David 
Bauer, George Cram, Bernadette Dionne, Michel Forand, Valerie Forbes, Claude F renette, 
Jacques Gérin, J. Roby Kidd, Jean Lagassé and Maurice Strong: to be members. 


Roosevelt Campobello International Park Commission.—1965. Apr. 8, David 
Walker, St. Andrew’s, N.B.: to be a Canadian member. Mrs. C. D. Howe, Montreal, 
Que.; Donald McLean, Black’s Harbour, N.B.; and Stuart Trueman, Saint John, N.B.: to 
be the Canadian alternate members. 


Royal Commissions.—1965. Mar. 2, Nathaniel Theodore N emetz, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia: to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act 
to inquire fully into and to investigate the charges of irregularities in the federal election of 
1963 made by Ormond Turner in the issue of the Vancouver Province of Feb. 22, 1965. 
Juiy 9, George H. McIvor, Montreal, Que.: to be a Commissioner under Part I of the 
Inquiries Act to inquire into and report upon the marketing problems of the freshwater fish 
industry in the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and the North- 
west Territories. Nov. 25, Paul Lacoste: to be a member of the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism, vice Jean Marchand. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—1965. June 15, Pierre Camu, Vice-President, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be President for five years from Aug. 1, 1965. Aug. 25, P. E. R. Malcolm, 
a member: to act as President during the latter’s incapacity or absence or during a vacancy 
in the office of the President. Nov. 1, Delmer E. Taylor, Fort Erie, Ont.: to be a member 
for ten years from Dee. 1, 1965. P. E. R. Malcolm: to be Vice-President. 


Special Planning Secretariat of the Privy Council Office.—1965. Apr. 15, Tom 
Kent: to be Director. Apr. 20, R. A. J. Phillips: to be Deputy Director. Pierre Vachon, 
Area Development Officer, Dept. of Industry: to be amember. June 11, Stanley Goodman, 
Department of Labour; William Dyson, Dept. of National Health and Welfare; and Philip 
Gerard, ARDA, Department of F orestry: to be members (on extended loan). William 
Dixon, Director, School of Social Work, University of British Columbia: to be consultant 
for two months. 


Statute Revision Commission.—1965. Apr. 2, I. A. Driedger, Deputy Minister 
of Justice; R. Bédard, Associate Deputy Minister of Justice; D. S. Thorson, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Justice; J. Miquelon, Deputy Registrar General of Canada; J. W. Ryan, 
Senior Advisory Counsel in the Department of Justice: to be members. The Minister of 
Justice: to be Chairman. 


Tax Appeal Board.—1965. Aug. 11, Samuel Richard Perrin, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
Deputy Registrar from Sept. 1, 1965. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1965. Feb. 18, C. A. L. Murchison, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a Commissioner for three months. May 11, Morris C. Hay, 
Oakville, Ont.: to be a Commissioner for five years from June 7, 1965. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—1965. June 8, Charles Henry Rennie, Victoria, 
B.C.: to be again a temporary member for one year from Oct. 2, 1965. Oct. 4, John Harold 
McDougal Dehler, Ottawa, Ont.: to bea temporary member for one year from Oct. 15, 1965. 


PART IV.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1964-65 


Legislation passed in the second and third sessions of the Twenty-sixth Parliament is 
outlined on pp. 1150-1154. Naturally in summarizing material of this kind it is not always 
possible to convey the full implication of the legislation. The reader who is interested in 
any specific Act is therefore referred to the Statutes of Canada in the given volume and 
chapter. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-sixth Parliament, 


Feb. 18, 1964 to Apr. 3, 1965 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


13-14 Exiz. II 


Agriculture— 
1964 
12 June 18 
287 ‘Oct 15 
29 ~=Oct. 15 
Finance— 
1964 
1 Mar. 30 
3 Apr. 3 
429 pra) 6 
Se Apres 
9 May 28 
10. June 18 
17 June 30 
20 July 16 
25 Aug. 7 
26 Aug. 13 
30 Nov. 5 
34. Dec. 2 
1965 
49 Apr. 3 
50 Apr. 3 
Government— 
1964 
31 Nov. 20 


Synopsis 


An Act to amend the Farm Credit Act increases the capital of the Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion permitting it to borrow up to $600,000,000 rather than $400,000,000 from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund; the amendment also increases the limits on borrowing 
for a single farming enterprise under Parts II and III of the Act, permits an advance 
in the interest rates on the increased portion, and permits repayment to be amortized 
over the entire term of the loan rather than requiring greater repayments to be made 
during the first ten years. 


An Act to amend the Crop Insurance Act authorizes the establishment of a crop reinsur- 
ance plan whereby those provinces operating a crop insurance plan may, if they so 
desire, reinsure part of their risks under such plan. 


The Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act provides for the extension of credit to farm 
machinery syndicates. 


Appropriation Act No. 1, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for 
the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


Appropriation Act No. 3, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for 
the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964. 


Appropriation Act No. 2, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for 
the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964. 


Appropriation Act No. 4, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for 
the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964. 


Appropriation Act No. 6, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for 
the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


An Act to amend the Bank Act and the Quebec Savings Banks Act extends by one year 
authority to carry on business for the banks to which these Acts apply. 


Appropriation Act No. 6, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for 
the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


Appropriation Act No. 7, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for 
the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


Appropriation Act No. 8, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for 
the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


The Federal-Provincial Fiscal Revision Act, 1964 revises certain fiscal arrangements with 
the provinces and adjusts fiscal arrangements and taxation provisions consequential 
upon the provision of youth allowances to parents resident in certain provinces. 


Appropriation Act No. 9, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for 
the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


Appropriation Act No. 10, 1964 grants certain sums of money for the public service for 
the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965 (Main Supply Bill). 


Appropriation Act No. 1 (Interim), 1965 grants certain sums of money for the public 
service for the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


Appropriation Act No. 2 (Supplementary), 1965 grants certain sums of money for the 
public service for the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1965. 


The Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act provides for the establishment of Electoral 
Boundaries Commissions to report upon the readjustment of the representation of 
the provinces in the House of Commons and provides for the readjustment of such 
representation in accordance therewith. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-sixth Parliament, 
Feb. 18, 1964 to Apr. 3, 1965—continued 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 


Date of Assent 
SO ee eee 


Government—concl. 
1965 


47 Mar. 18 An Act to amend the Privileges and Immunities (United Nations) Act enables Canada to 

accord privileges and immunities to additional international organizations of which 

it is a member and ensures that experts performing missions for such organizations 

ae eronicd appropriate privileges and immunities when on official missions in 
anada. 


48 Mar. 18 An Act respecting the Revised Statutes of Canada authorizes the preparation and publica- 
tion of a revision and consolidation of the public general statutes of Canada. 


54 Apr. 3 The Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act is an Act of an interim nature 
respecting the operation of certain established federal-provincial conditional-grant 
and shared-cost programs, permitting the provinces that wish to do so to assume 
financial responsibility for such programs and providing for financial adjustments 


consequential upon such assumption of responsibility. 


14. June 18 An Act to amend the Judges Act and the Exchequer Court Act authorizes the appointment 
of, and the provision of salary for, an additional judge of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada to perform the duties referred to in the Dissolution and Annulment of 
Marriages Act (SC 1963, ec. 10). 


35 Dec. 18 An Act to amend an Act to amend the Combines Investigation Act and the Criminal Code ex- 
tends for two years the moratorium which prevents the application of the Combines 
Investigation Act as far as the relations between fishermen of British Columbia and 
those who process fish are concerned. 


36 =Dec. 18 An Act to amend the Judges Act authorizes the provision of salaries for seven additional 
judges: three judges of the Superior Court of Quebec; one justice of appeal of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta; two Ontario county court judges; and one British 


Columbia county court judge. 


46 Mar. 18 An Act to amend the Penitentiary Act makes express provision to cover the present 
practice whereby, during any period in which an appeal by a person sentenced to 


penitentiary is pending or he is awaiting a medical certificate, he shall be held in 
custody in a place other than a penitentiary. 


yo Apr... 3 An Act to amend the Criminal Code (Habeas Corpus) provides for the right of appeal in 
habeas corpus proceedings. 


Labour— 
1965 


38 Mar. 18 The Canada Labour (Standards) Code establishes a national minimum wage of $1.25 an 


hour, a standard eight-hour day and a forty-hour week, annual vacations with pay 
and seven statutory holidays for works under federal jurisdiction. 


National Defence— 
1964 


21 July 16 An Act to amend the National Defence Act replaces the Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee and the Chiefs of the Naval Staff, General Staff and Air Staff with an 
authority to be charged with all the functions, powers and duties of the persons being 
replaced, to be known as the Chief of the Defence Staff; consequential amendments 
are made to the portions of the Act concerned. 


Revenue— 
1964 
7 May 21 An Act to amend the Customs Tariff implements the Budget resolutions relating to the 
Customs Tariff. 


8 May 21 An Act to amend the Estate Tax Act provides that the estate tax will be reduced by 75 
p.c. in provinces that levy their own succession duty; raises the limit of funds 
available to beneficiaries from any one bank to $2,500; and adjusts certain settle- 
ments and dispositions in the Province of Quebec. 


11 June 18 The Crown Corporations (Provincial Taxes and Fees) Act authorizes the payment of 
certain provincial taxes and fees by Crown corporations. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-sixth Parliament, 
Feb. 18, 1964 to Apr. 3, 1965—continued 
Subject, 


Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


Revenue—concluded 


1964 
13 June 18 
1965 
37 ~=Mar. 18 
Transportation— 
1964 
2) Mars:30 
6 May 21 
16 May 19 
32 May 7 
33 6 July «22 
1965 
39 Mar. 18 
41 Mar. 18 
Welfare— 
1964 
23 July 16 
19$5 
45 Mar. 18 
5] Apr. 3 
Miscellaneous— 
1964 
15 June 18 
18 June 30 


An Act to amend the Income Tax Act contains a number of technical and other revisions 
including the allowance of a deduction in 1964 to parents of children aged 16 and 17 
years and the modification of the definition of a child qualified for family allowance. 


The Canada-Japan Income Tax Convention Act, 1966 implements a Convention between 
Canada and Japan for the avoidance of double taxation with respect to income tax 
and amends the existing Agreement and Conventions between Canada and Denmark, 
Finland and the Netherlands with respect to income tax. 


An Act respecting the Trans-Canada Air Lines Act changes the name of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines and Lignés aeriennes Trans-Canada to ‘‘Air Canada’’. 


The Blue Water Bridge Authority Act authorizes the establishment of a Blue Water 
Bridge Authority to operate and maintain the Canadian portion of the international 
bridge connecting Canada and the United States across the St. Clair River. 


The Ste-Foy—St-Nicolas Bridge Act authorizes the construction and maintenance of a 
bridge across the St. Lawrence River between the City of Ste-Foy and the municipal- 
ity of St-Nicolas in the Province of Quebec. 


The Harbour Commissions Act provides for the establishment of new harbour commis- 
sions, defining the limits of the harbour and the authorities having power to appoint 
the members of a commission; existing harbour commissions may be brought under 
the standard Act as circumstances warrant. 


An Act to repeal certain Acts of the Province of Newfoundland respecting Harbours and 
Pilotage. 


An Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act gives effect to the International Conventien 
for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1960. 


The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1964 authorizes the 
provision of money to meet certain capital expenditures of the Canadian National 
Railways System for the period Jan. 1, 1964 to June 30, 1965, and the guarantee of 
certain securities to be issued by the CNR. 


The Youth Allowances Act provides for the payment to a parent of a dependent youth 
aged 16 or 17 years of a monthly allowance of $10. 


An Act to amend the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act increases the benefits under the 
Act, bringing them into line with the level of benefits under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion Acts of the Maritime Provinces. 


The Canada Pension Plan establishes a comprehensive program of old age pensions and 
supplementary benefits in Canada payable to and in respect of contributors. 


An Act to amend the National Housing Act, 1954, among other revisions, provides 
further assistance to provinces and municipalities carrying out urban renewal pro- 
grams; authorizes loans to provincially or municipally owned agencies for acquiring 
lands for and constructing public housing projects; increases from $2,000,000,000 
to $2,500,000,000 the amount provided for direct loaning by Central Mortgage ‘and 
Housing Corporation; and increases from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 the amount 
of loans for the construction of university housing projects. 


An Act to amend the Export Credits Insurance Act exempts the Export, Credits Insurance 
Corporation from the obligation of paying income tax; authorizes the insurance 
against loss of equipment emplos ved in rendering technical services outside Canada; 
authorizes the Corporation to take on additional insurable business of Canadian 
exporters; raises the allowable amount of liability of the Corporation under contracts 
of insurance from $400,000,000 to $600,000,000; and adjusts other financial ar- 
rangements. 
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Legislation of the Second Session of the Twenty-sixth Parliament 
Feb. 18, 1964 to Apr. 3, 1965—concluded 


’ 


Subject, é 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Miscellaneous—conc. 


1964 
19 June 30 The Roosevelt Campobello International Park Commission Act embodies the necessary 
Canadian federal legislation required for the joint administration, by international 
commission, of the Roosevelt Campobello International Park in New Brunswick. 


220 July *16 The Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones Act establishes, on proclamation, the fishing zones 
of Canada at 12 miles from the coastline and authorizes the application of the straight 
base line system to the Canadian coastline. 


24 July 28 The Canada Student Loans Act facilitates the making of loans to students by guarantee- 
ing bank loans for this purpose of not more than $1,000 to a student in one academic 
year, and a total of $5,000 to that student over a five-year period. 


1965 
40 Mar. 18 An Act to amend certain Acts administered in the Department of Insurance amends four 
Acts (the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, the Foreign Insurance 
Companies Act, the Trust Companies Act and the Loan Companies Act) for the 
purposes of expanding the investment powers of federally incorporated insurance 
and loan and trust companies and retaining in Canada ownership and control of 
those federally incorporated companies that still remain in Canadian hands. 


42 Mar. 18 An Act to amend the Coal Production Assistance Act extends to Oct. 31, 1969 the period 
during which coal assistance loans may be made. 


43. Mar. 18 An Act to amend the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act permits the elimination 
of duplication in the filing of returns to two separate government bodies and 
facilitates more effective processing of corporation financial statistics. 


44. Mar. 18 The Geneva Conventions Act approves the Geneva Conventions for the Protection of 
War Victims, signed at Geneva Aug. 12, 1949. 


52 - Apr. 8 An Act to amend the Companies Act changes the name of the Act to the Canada Corpora- 
tions Act and includes extensive amendments to company legislation in order to 
bring it up to date and to meet present-day requirements. 

Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-sixth Parliament, 
Apr. 5, 1965 to June 30, 1965 
Subject, : 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 
14 Exrz. IT 
Finance— , ‘ ; 
Te June a. 2 Appropriation Act No. 3, 1965 grants certain sums of money for the public service for 


the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1966. 


6 June 23 Appropriation Act No. 4, 1965 grants certain sums of money for the publie service for 
the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1966. 


10 June 30 Appropriation Act No. 6, 1965 grants certain sums of money for the public service for 
the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1966. 


11 June 30 Appropriation Act No. 6, 1965 grants certain sums of money for the public service for 
the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1966. 
Government— 

4 June 2 An Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Senate places at 75 years 
the age at which a Senator shall cease to hold his place in the Senate and provides 
for retiring allowances on a contributory basis. 

5 June 2 An Act to amend certain Acts respecting the superannuation of persons employed in the 


Public Service, members of the Canadian Forces and members of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police relates mainly to the adjustment of the Superannuation Account, 
required as a result of any salary increase. 
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Legislation of the Third Session of the Twenty-sixth Parliament, 


Apr. 5, 1965 to June 30, 1965—concluded 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


Housing— 
June 2 
8 June 23 
Revenue— 
2 June 2 
16 June 30 
17. June 30 
18 June 30 
Veterans— 
15 June 30 
19 June 30 
20 June 30 
Miscellaneous— 
7 June 23 
9 June 23 
12 June 30 
13 June 30 
14. June 30 


An Act to amend the National Housing Act, 1954 increases from $6,000,000,000 to 
$8,500,000,000 the maximum of all loans insured under the Act, from $2,500,000,000 
to $3,250,000,000 the amount available for direct borrowing, and from $100,000,000 
to $300,000,000 the amount available for urban renewal projects. 


An Act to amend the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Act provides for the 
appointment of two additional vice-presidents, and certain amendments to the Act 
consequential thereon. 


An Act toamend an Actto amend the Excise Tax Act removes the deadline date of Dec. 31, 
1964, in the case of a refund of or deduction from tax or payment of an amount equal 
to tax in respect of designated goods. 


An Act to amend the Customs Act permits the acceptance of a bond or other security as 
guarantee of payment of duty; permits the reduction of value for duty in certain 
circumstances; establishes a procedure for determining the value for duty of goods 
shipped indirectly to Canada; and permits the setting of rates of duty on goods of a 
foreign government that are ’sold in Canada on behalf of that government. 


An Act to amend the Customs Tariff implements the Budge resolutions relating to the 
Customs Tariff. 


An Act to amend the Income Tax Act and the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 
Act provides for a 10-p.c. reduction in income tax payable by individuals and for 
consequential changes in the Federal- Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act; other 
provisions relate to exemptions and deductions permissible in the computation of 
taxable income and to expenditures of a taxpayer for advertising space in a non- 
Canadian newspaper or periodical. 


An Act to amend the Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act provides for an 
increase from $25 to $35 in the monthly allowance paid to a student and provides 
that when the rate of pension payable to an orphan under the Pension Act is changed 
there be a corresponding change in the additional amount paid to a student after he 
has reached 21 years of age. 


An Act to amend the Veterans’ Land Act extends many provisions of the Act in order 
to serve the needs of veterans already settled on farms, small holdings and other 
properties, makes available increased loan amounts for veterans who wish to become 
established under the provisions of the Act and also includes improved administration 
provisions. 


An Act to amend the War Veterans Allowance Act, 1952 allows for further exemptions in 
property and income and makes certain administrative changes. 


An Act to amend the Bank Act and the Quebec Savings Banks Act extends to Dec. 31, 
1965 the authority to carry on business for the banks to which these Acts apply. 


An Act to amend the Fisheries Improvement Loans Act increases the maximum loan 
amount from $4,000 to $10,000, increases the repayment period from eight to ten 
years, and extends the period during which loans may be made to June 30, 1970. 


The Area Development Incentives Act provides incentives for the development of indus- 
trial employment opportunities in designated areas and effects certain related 
amendments to the Income Tax Act. 


An Act to amend the Army Benevolent Fund Act increases the rate of interest payable 
on the minimum balance to the credit of the Fund and provides for periodic adjust- 
ment of this rate. 


An Act respecting the construction of a line of railway in the Province of Ontario by 
Canadian National Railway Company from a point at or near mileage 3.2 of the 
Froomfield Spur of the Canadian National Railway near Sarnia in a southerly direction 
for a distance of approximately 12 miles to the property of Canadian Industries Limited 
in Sombra Township in the County of Lambton. 
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PART V.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY 


Events in the general chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 46-49; from 1867 to 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264; and annually from 
that year on in successive editions. A reprint entitled Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960 is 
also available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The following listing covers the 
year 1965 and it should be mentioned that certain of the dates given therein are approxiiaate. 
References regarding changes in federal and provincial legislatures or ministries are not 
included but may be found in Chapter II on Constitution and Government or in the 
Appendix. 


1965 June 30, jurisdiction to be divided on the basis of 
English and French expression. Jan. 24, Death of 
Sir Winston Churchill; state funeral Jan. 31. Jan. 
26, Military assistance to Malaysia amounting to 
$4,000,000 announced, to include four transport 
aircraft and parts, 250 motorcycles and pilot and 
cadet training facilities. Jan. 28, Proclamation of 
National Flag of Canada signed by H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth at Buckingham Palace. 


January: Jan. 1, External Affairs Minister Martin 
announced relief assistance of $40,000 to India and 
Ceylon following cyclone and tidal wave disaster. 
Jan. 3, Death of R. Watson Sellar, former Auditor 
General of Canada, in Ottawa. Jan. 4, Montreal 
newspaper La Presse resumed publication after a 
seven-month strike. Jan. 6, Commonwealth 
officials met in London to consider the structure 
and functions of the proposed Commonwealth February: Under extended aid program, Canada 

Secretariat. Jan. 6, Release of letters from Mrs. agreed to give Trinidad and Tobago $3,000,000 in 

Jacqueline Kennedy and Mrs. Rose Kennedy grants and loans over a 50-year period at low in- 

thanking Canada for naming a mountain in tribute terest. Feb. 1-26, Dispute in Quebec re teachers’ 

to the late U.S. President John F. Kennedy and for salaries involved about 12 district school boards, 
$100,000 contribution to the John F. Kennedy 506 teachers and 17,000 French-speaking students. 

Memorial Library. The Dominion Bureau of Feb. 1, Hook-up of Canadian TWX (teletypewriter 

Statistics was designated a “department”’ for the exchange service) with more than 100 countries, 


purposes of the Civil Service Act and the Financial 
Adminstration Act, and the Dominion Statistician 
the Deputy Head of the Department. Formation 
announced of a multi-national anti-submarine 
destroyer squadron under NATO, in which Canada 
will participate. Jan. 7, President Sukarno an- 
nounced Indonesia’s intention to withdraw from 
the UN; official notification given to Secretary- 
General U Thant Jan. 21. Agreement between 
Canada and the Malagasy Republic to establish 
diplomatic relations announced. Jan. 9, Mountain 
slide into a half-mile-wide valley near Hope, B.C., 
covered Hope-Princeton Highway and claimed four 
lives. Jan. 11, Presentation to Governor General 
Vanier of a gold medallion commemorating 100 
years of Italian settlement in Canada by Dan 
Iannuzzi of Montreal, Secretary of the Canadian- 
Italian Centennial Committee. First report of the 
Economic Council of Canada, appointed Sept. 12, 
1963, published. Ceremonies held in Kingston, 
Ont., marking the sesquicentennial of the birth of 
Sir John A. Macdonald, Canada’s first Prime 
Minister. Jan. 18, External Affairs Minister 
Martin announced that the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra, the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, le ThéAtre 
du Nouveau Monde and Les Feux Follets had 
accepted a Government invitation to perform in 
the Commonwealth Arts Festival in Britain, Sept. 
16-Oct. 2. Seven lives lost in massive avalanche 
at Ocean Falls, B.C. Jan. 16, An agreement 
eliminating all tariffs on new cars and new car parts 
signed by Prime Minister Pearson and U.S. 
President Johnson. Jan. 17, Death of Senator 
Austin C. Taylor of Salisbury, N.B. Jan. 18, 
Agreement between Canada and Nepal to establish 
diplomatic relations announced. Jan. 20, Legisla- 
tion proclaimed providing for the establishment of 
Electoral Boundaries Commissions to report on the 
readjustment of the representation of the provinces 
in the House of Commons; members named. 
Resignation of Hon. Yvon Dupuis, Minister with- 
out Portfolio; arraigned Mar. 4 in St. Jean, Que., 
on charges of having accepted $10,000 during 
efforts in 1961 to obtain a racetrack franchise in 
his riding from the Quebec Government. Hon. 
Mr. Justice Francois Chevalier, Hull, Que., ap- 
pointed mediator of the labour dispute between 
Actors’ Equity and the Montreal-based Union des 
Artistes (CLC) bargaining for entertainment people 
in the Montreal area; under terms of agreement, 


giving access to 128,000 overseas stations in addi- 
tion to the more than 60,000 subscribers to the 
TWX network in the U.S., making it the largest 
dial-and-type network in the world. Canada, the 
United States, Britain, Australia and New Zealand 
launched an international appeal for funds to set up 
a memorial to Sir Winston Churchill through 
Fellowships to be granted to persons in all walks of 
life whose qualifications and service to the com- 
munity indicate that an opportunity for study and 
travel would enable them to be of even greater 
service to their own country. Premier Smallwood 
of Newfoundland announced the change of name of 
the Hamilton River in Labrador to Churchill River 
in honour of Sir Winston Churchill. Feb. 1-2, Visit 
of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting of India. Feb. 38, Announcement by 
federal Minister of Labour MacEachen and 
Ontario Minister of Education Davis of plans for 
establishment at Elliot Lake, Ont., of a Centre 
for Continuing Education programs for adults, to in- 
clude fine and performing arts,management, selected 
technologies and labour education. Feb. &, Public 
Works Minister Deschatelets announced that a sum 
equal to 1 p.c. of construction contracts for federal 
buildings will be provided for the inclusion of fine 
art work such as murals, sculptures, mosaics, 
tapestries, paintings and fountains by professional 
Canadian artists. Feb. 10, Donation of $8,200,000 
by H. R. MacMillan of Vancouver to the University 
of British Columbia to foster postgraduate educa- 
tion announced. Feb. 12, Resignation of federal 
Public Works Minister Deschatelets for personal 
reasons. Jeb. 18, Seventy-day strike of employees 
of the Quebec Liquor Board ended with acceptance 
of management contract offer. Canadian research 
scientists under the leadership of Dr, Stanley 
Skoryna of McGill University left Easter Island in 
the South Pacific after two months of study of 
disease in relation to an isolated environment. 
Feb. 18, Canada’s new flag raised for the first time 
with ceremony on Parliament Hill in Ottawa and, 
simultaneously, thousands were raised throughout 
the country and wherever Canadians were in 
official service around the world, Dr. Hugh §S. 
Bostock, a geologist with the Geographical Survey, 
awarded the Royal Canadian Geographical 
Society’s Massey Medal. Feb. 16, Michelle Duclos 
of Montreal arrested in New York in a plot to 
destroy the Statue of Liberty, the Washington 
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Monument and the Liberty Bell; after trial, given 
five-year conditional sentence June 17. Feb. eG 
Prime Minister Pearson announced plans for y early 
reduction of the age at which the old age pension 
will commence, payments eventually to begin at age 
65 instead of 70. Feb. 18, Gambia, Britain’s oldest 
and last West African territory, became an inde- 
pendent nation within the Commonwealth after 
more than 300 years of British rule. Second report 
of the Royal Commission on Health Services tabled 
in the House of Commons; administrative frame- 
work for the proposed pre-paid medical care plan 
outlined. Establishment of an 18-member advis- 
ory committee on dental health announced by 
Minister of Health and Welfare Judy LaMarsh. 
Establishment of a graduate School of International 
Affairs, unique in Canada, as a result of grant of 
$400,000 from Senator Norman M. Paterson, 
announced by Carleton University, Ottawa. Rémi 
Paul, Progressive Conservative M.P. for Berthier- 
Maskinongé- Delanaudiére, announced his decision 
to sit as an independent member. The isolated 
copper-mining camp of Granduc Mines Ltd. 30 
miles north of Stewart, B.C., buried under an 
avalanche; 18 dead and 8 missing. Feb. 19, Death 
of Senator John A. Robertson of Kenora, Ont. 
Feb. 21, Petra Burka, Toronto, won the women’s 
North American Figure Skating Championship in 
competitions held in Rochester, N.Y. Feb. 23, 
Montreal author Jacques Hébert sentenced to 30 
days in jail and fined $3,000 after being found 
guilty of contempt of court for various statements 
in his book I Accuse the Assassins of Coffin. Federal 
Government approval of collective bargaining and 
arbitration in the Civil Service announced by Privy 
Council President MclIlraith. Feb. 24, The flag of 
New Brunswick—a red compartment containing a 
gold lion. over a gold compartment containing an 
ancient ship on three wavy lines, one white and two 
blue—proclaimed. Jeb. 25, Preliminary report of 
the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bi- 
culturalism tabled in the House of Commons. 
Report of the Ontario Medical Services Insurance 
Committee appointed Aug. 22, 1963, released; a 
plan similar to that of Alberta recommended. 


March: Mar. 1, Explosion in Ville LaSalle, suburban 


Montreal, destroyed an apartment building; 26 
persons killed and 32 injured or unaccounted for. 
Design unveiled of the $18,000,000 Centre for the 
Performing Arts at Ottawa, comprising a 2,300- 
seat opera house and concert hall, a 900-seat 
theatre and a 300-seat recital studio. A $6,000,000 
plan for development of Kejimkujik National Park 
in southwestern Nova Scotia announced by Na- 
tional Resources and Northern Affairs Minister 
Laing. Mar. Lucien Rivard, key figure in the 
Dorion i inquiry, ‘held in Bordeaux jail on charges of 
trafficking in narcotics, escaped with a companion, 
touching ‘off a continent-wide manhunt. Death of 
Frank Ryan of Ottawa, President of radio station 
CFRA and internationally known in business and 
farming circles. Appointment of Judge N. 7. 
Nemetz, of the Superior Court of British Columbia, 
as commissioner to inquire into alleged charges of 
irregularities in certain B.C. constituencies in the 
19638 federal election levelled by Ormond Turner of 
the Vancouver Province; report, made public Aug. 
18, found no proof of such irregularities. Report of 
the Board of Trustees of the Maritime Transporta- 
tion Unions tabled in the House of Commons by 
Minister of Labour MacKMachen. Mar. 5, Petra 
Burka of Toronto won the world figure skating 
championship at Colorado Springs. Bylot Island, 
off the north coast of Baffin Island, declared a 
migratory bird sanctuary, the 15th established in 
the Canadian Arctic. Mar. 6, The 1965 gold 
medals of the Professional Institute of the Public 
Service of Canada awarded to L. Dana Wilgress, 
Ottawa, Chairman of the Canadian Section of the 
Canada-U.S. Permanent Joint Board of Defence, 
and Dr. Allison Pickett, entomologist, Kentville, 
N.S. Mar. 8, The Newfoundland Government an- 


nounced free tuition for all Newfoundland first- 
year students at Memorial University, St. John’s, 
setting a precedent in Canada. Mar. 9, Death of 
Fiorenza Drew, wife of Hon. George A. Drew, 
former Premier of Ontario and former Canadian 
High Commissioner to Britain. Mar. 10, Miss 
Japan-Canada Friendship (Hiroko Koba) selected 
in Tokyo under sponsorship of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce; to visit Canada in March 
and April, accompanied by Japanese journalists 
and TV cameramen, to publicize Tokyo Inter- 
national Trade Fair. Charter granted by Ontario 
Government to Martin Shulist, Wilno, Ont., for a 
Polish-Canadian museum in the Barry’s Bay area 
to be known as Polish Canadian Pioneer Centre. 
Mar. 10-14, Negro civil rights demonstrators 
marched in Selma and Montgomery, Alabama; 
demonstrations in sympathy took place in Toronto 
on Mar. 12 and in Ottawa on Mar. 14. Mar. 12, 
Announcement by Veterans Affairs Minister 
Teillet that, effective Apr. 1, DVA_ prosthetic 
services will be available to all Canadians through 
the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
Mar. 16, A device to speed location and cause of 
aircraft crashes, developed at the National Re- 
search Council, to be commercially produced for 
the RCAF and the USAF. Mar. 16, University of 
Waterloo officials announced introduction of a 
bilingual course in honours French and political 
science for students preparing to enter the federal 
civil service, the first of its kind in Canada. Mar. 
18, Russian cosmonaut Leonov took the first steps 
into space when he emerged briefly from his space 
ship and returned safely. Mar. 19, Announcement 
of an additional federal grant of $10,000,000 to the 
Canada Council to meet expanding needs. Mar. 23, 
Two United States astronauts, Grissom and Young, 
successfully completed space flight in the world’s 
first steerable spacecraft. Mar. 24, Robert 
Kennedy and members of the U.S. National Geo- 
graphic Society and the Boston Museum of Science 
climbed 13,900-foot Mount Kennedy, described as 
the highest unclimbed peak in North America, and 
planted a black-bordered flag at its summit. Mar. 
25, Seizure in Montreal of $25,000,000 worth of 
pure heroin announced by the RCMP; two em- 
ployees of Air France and a Montreal man charged. 
Mar. 26, Winners of the Governor General’s 
Literary Awards for 1964 announced: Phyllis 
Grosskurth (non-fiction in English); Raymond 
Souster (poetry in English); Douglas LePan (fiction 
in English); Pierre Perrault (poetry in French); 
Rev. Réjean Robidoux (non-fiction in French); and 
Jean-Paul Pinsonneault (fiction in French). Mar. 
28, Death of H.R.H. the Princess Royal, only 
daughter of the late King George V and Queen 
Mary. 


April: RCMP schooner St. Roch, first vessel to navi- 


gate the northwest passage from west to east, to 
be preserved at Vancouver as a national historic 
monument. Subsidiary of Japan’s largest auto- 
mobile exporter opened Canadian head office in 
Vancouver. The freighter Mitshurink became the 
first U.S.S.R. ship to enter the St. Lawrence Seaway 
system. Apr. 1, The National Employment Serv- 
ice transferred from the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to the Department of Labour. Death 
of General H. D. G. Crerar, Commander of the Ist 
Canadian Army in the Second World War and the 
first Canadian General to command Canadian 
Forces in the field. Apr. 2, Prime Minister Pearson 
received the second annual Temple University 
World Peace Award in Philadelphia, for making ‘‘a 
singular contribution to the cause of peace ‘and 
understanding among nations and men’. Second 
Session of the 26th Parliament prorogued—the 
longest session in Canadian history, lasting 248 
days. The Canada Pension Plan Act assented to. 
Apr. 8, Report of Mr. Joseph Sedgwick into 
allegations by M.P.’s and the press against the De- 
partment of eiiuenshio and Immigration that 
aliens facing deportation were jailed unlawfully 
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and denied access to counsel tabled in the House of 
Commons; report found the procedures followed in 
most cases were beyond reproach. Apr. 6, An- 
nouncement of Canadian Government program to 
equip and train an air force in the African Common- 
wealth country of Tanzania. Leonard S. Mar- 
chand, a member of the Okanagan Indian Band, 
appointed Special Assistant to Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, the first Indian to be 
appointed to the personal staff of a Federal Cabinet 
Minister. Apr. 7, Hon. Léon Balcer, M.P. for 
Trois-Riviéres, left the Progressive Conservative 
Party to sit in the House of Commons as an 
Independent. Apr. 8, Announcement of Canada’s 
financial participation in the $1,000,000,000 aid 
plan for Southeast Asia proposed by U.S. President 
Johnson. Tributes expressed in the House of 
Commons in recognition of the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of the Salvation Army; special 
service of commemoration held in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Ottawa. Apr. 9, Gift of $20,000 by the 
Federal Government to the Canadian Red Cross, in 
addition to the $5,000 provided by the CRC from 
its own funds, for aid in Chile following an earth- 
quake. Apr. 10, Formal opening of $1,000,000 air 
terminal at London, Ont. Collision between Dutch 
ship Hermes and the German ship Z’ransatlantic in 
the St. Lawrence River near Trois-Riviéres resulted 
in the death of three seamen and the sinking of 
thelatter ship. Apr. 13, Albert Williamson, a public 
relations man, committed for trial on charges of 
forging the signature of Premier W. A. GC. Bennett 
on a letter to the special assistant to Prime Minister 
Pearson, supporting the application of Harry 
Stonehill for landed immigrant status in Canada 
subsequent to his rejection by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration: sentenced June 4 to 
two six-month concurrent jail terms and fined $1,000. 
Allotment of $3,300,000 for a nation-wide festival 
of the performing arts in Canada’s centennial year 
announced by the Federal Government. Apr. 17, 
CPR passenger train, carrying 375 passengers, de- 
railed near Terrace Bay, Ont; one person killed and 
47 injured. Apr. 21, Gregory Clark, veteran 
Toronto newspaper man, named first honorary 
member of a newly instituted News Hall of Fame. 
Apr. 23, Following the claim of Quebec Education 
Minister Gérin-Lajoie that the Quebec Government 
has the right to conclude ‘agreements’ with 
foreign governments about matters coming under 
its field of jurisdiction, External Affairs Minister 
Martin declared that independent “treaty-making 
powers’ are the prerogative of sovereign states. 
Apr. 26, The Federal Budget announced by Finance 
Minister Gordon included benefits for business and 
a 10-p.c. cut in personal income tax. Apr. 28, 
1,200 representatives of the Ontario Farmers’ Union 
marched on Parliament Hill and presented a 
petition to the Federal Cabinet requesting higher 
farm support prices. Death of John Adams in 
Brantford, one of the founders of the Royal 
Canadian Legion and first President of the Legion’s 
Branch No. 1 in Toronto. Apr. 29, The Stephen 
Leacock Memorial Medal for Humor presented to 
veteran newspaper man Gregory Clark. Apr. 30, 
The Vanier Institute of the Family received 
charter; Dr. Wilder Penfield of Montreal elected 
President. 


May: Construction started on the $500,000,000 


Columbia River power project officially. The 
Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, to es- 
tablish an Indian Hall of Fame, beginning with a 
portrait gallery honouring 12 famous Canadian 
Indians. The first of across-Canada network of 
emergency telephone centres protected from nuclear 
bomb radiation established at Red Deer, Alta. 
May 1, Trinity College School, Port Hope, Ont., 
celebrated its 100th anniversary. The Montreal 
Canadiens won the Stanley Cup, symbol of pro- 
fessional hockey supremacy. May 2, Georges 
Lemay, one of Canada’s most wanted criminals, 
arrested in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., following broad- 


cast of his picture as part of the Canadian contribu- 
tion to the inauguration of the international tele- 
vision facilities of the Harly Bird satellite. May 4, 
Appointment of a Special Committee on Corrections 
announced by Justice Minister Favreau; Mr. 
Justice Roger Ouimet of Montreal, chairman. 
May 6, Senator Norman Paterson installed as first 
Chancellor of Lakehead College of Arts, Science 
and Technology, Port Arthur, Ont., to reopen in 
September as Lakehead University. May 7, 
Toronto’s three daily newspapers and 225 members 
of the Toronto Mailers Union reached agreement 
for a return to work after a mailers’ strike which 
began July 9, 1964. Two Soviet diplomats ex- 
pelled from Canada following discovery of an 
alleged plot to establish an extensive espionage 
network in Canada; one of the two civil servants 
involved dismissed without right of appeal Dec. 31. 
May 8, Death of Vice-Admiral H. T. W. Grant, 
former Chief of Naval Staff. May 10, Cornerstone 
of the National Library and Archives Building, 
Ottawa, laid by Governor General Vanier. May 
11, Seven members of the 12-man team of the 2nd 
Battalion, the Royal Canadian Regiment, won 
Duke of Edinburgh trophy for marksmanship and 
physical fitness for third consecutive year; received 
the award from Prince Philip at Buckingham 
Palace. May 11-13, NATO ministerial meeting 
held in London, England. May 12, In a ruling on 
charges against non-reserve Indians of failing to pay 
compulsory premiums for Saskatchewan hospital 
and medical care, the terms of a Treaty made in 
1876 between Queen Victoria and certain Saskat- 
chewan Indian tribes requiring the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide free hospital and medical eare for 
all Indians in the province, were upheld. May 19, 
Federal program outlined to assist persons moving 
from one community to another for employment; 
revolving loan fund of $5,000,000 and an additional 
$5,000,000 annually in grants to be provided. 
Arrival in Ottawa of Their Imperial Majesties the 
Shah of Iran and Empress Farah beginning an 
eight-day state visit to Canada. May 20, Holland 
became the first country to make a formal contract 
for participation in Expo 67. Admiral of the Fleet 
Earl Mountbatten of Burma _ visited Prime 
Minister Pearson in Ottawa as head of a British 
mission of inquiry into Commonwealth immigration 
problems. May 21, The flag of Ontario—the Red 
Ensign bearing the Ontario Coat of Arms—pro- 
claimed. Hon. George A. Drew, former High 
Commissioner for Canada to Britain, installed as 
Chancellor of the University of Guelph at its first 
convocation. May 24, One of seven Scarves of 
Honour crocheted by Queen Victoria in 1900 for 
presentation to Boer War heroes, won 65 years ago 
by Pte. Richard Rowland Thompson of Ottawa, 
presented by his nephew, S. F. Thompson of Cork, 
Ireland, to Governor General Vanier in ceremony 
on Parliament Hill; it is on permanent display in 
the Canadian War Museum. Demonstrations by 
Quebec separatists in Montreal marked the Victoria 
Day holiday, resulting in about 25 arrests; three 
monuments in Quebec City defaced in other demon- 
strations. May 27, Plans announced for a 
$10,000,000 provincial park along the north shore 
of the Ottawa river between Carillon and Hull—a 
joint federal-provincial centennial project. May 
28, Pour Canadians in first unescorted transatlantic 
flight of a helicopter from Stratford, Conn., U.S.A. 
to Prestwick, Seotland. May 31, Death of Hon. 
George Nowlan, M.P. for Digby-Annapolis-Kings 
since 1950, and former Minister of National 
Revenue and Minister of Finance. 


June: June 1, Document on “Principles of Union”’ 


made public by the Anglican and United Churches 
of Canada; to be studied by committees of each 
denomination. The world’s first icebreaking cable- 
repair ship built for the Canadian Coast Guard 
christened CCGS John Cabot at Montreal. June 2, 
Legislation providing for the retirement of Senators 
atage 75 received assent. June 3-6, U.S. astronauts 
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McDivitt and White in space flight; during the 
third circuit of the earth Major White left the 
spacecraft for 20 minutes. June 8, Hon. J. Wesley 
Stambaugh of Alberta announced his retirement 
from the Senate, the first retirement under legisla- 
tion assented to June 2. June 10, Prime Minister 
Lal Bahadur Shastri of India arrived in Ottawa for 
a five-day visit. Bill Crothers of Canada defeated 
world champion Peter Snell of New Zealand in the 
half-mile race at Toronto Varsity Stadium; Snell’s 
world record time stands. June 14, Presentation 
in London, Eng., of the Patron’s (H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth) Medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society to Dr. Ernest Frederick Roots of Ottawa 
for his work in polar exploration and research. 
June 15, Canadian and U.S. lawyers joined British 
judges and legal leaders in London in homage to 
the 750-year-old Magna Carta. Official ground- 
breaking ceremony for Canadian Government 
pavilion at Expo 67 took place in Montreal. 
June 16. Dr. Wilder G. Penfield honoured by the 
Canadian Medical Association with its highest 
award, the Frederick Newton Gisborne Starr 
Award, known as the ‘‘Victoria Cross’’ of Canadian 
medicine. June 17-25, The 14th Conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers held in London, 
Eng. June 21, Announcement of Federal Govern- 
ment pledge of $4,000,000 to the UN to help 
alleviate its financial difficulties. June 23, Arnold 
Smith, Assistant Deputy Minister of External 
Affairs, unanimously chosen first Secretary-General 
of the newly formed Commonwealth Secretariat. 
Arrival of H.M. Queen Elizabeth, the Queen 
Mother, in Toronto for a five-day private visit. 
William E. Grant, former Yukon Indian agency 
superintendent, convicted on charges of making 
false returns to the federal Indian Affairs Branch; 
he was commended by the presiding judge for 
risking his career to carry out projects he considered 
necessary by appropriating relief funds at his 
disposal for the benefit of the Indians. June 26, 
Whistling Sea, a Calgary-bred three-year-old 
colt owned by Paul Olivier won the Queen’s Plate. 
June 28, Formal inauguration of commercial tele- 
phone service over the U.S.-launched Early Bird 
satellite between Canada and Britain, by conversa- 
tion between External Affairs Minister Martin and 
British Secretary for Commonwealth Relations 
Arthur Bottomley. Agreement reached by Federal, 
Quebec and Ontario Agriculture Ministers at 
federal-provincial meeting regarding special aid to 
farmers in the Ottawa Valley which suffered severe 
drought. June 29, Report of the Dorion Royal 
Commission inquiring into allegations of improper 
inducements and pressures on counsel acting for the 
extradition of Lucien Rivard tabled in the House of 
Commons. Death of Grant McConachie, Presi- 
dent of CPA. June 30, Robert Harris’ oil painting 
depicting the Quebec Conference of 1864 to be 
restored by artist Rex Woods of Toronto and 
presented to the nation by the Confederation Life 
Association before July 1, 1967. Controversy re- 
garding statement in Dorion Report that Prime 
Minister Pearson was informed Sept. 2 by Justice 
Minister Favreau of the involvement of Guy 
Rouleau, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, in the Lucien Rivard affair. Guy 
Rouleau resigned effective July 31; André Letendre, 
Executive Assistant to the Minister of Justice, dis- 
charged, and Hon. Guy Favreau resigned as 
Minister of Justice following tabling of the Report. 


July: July 1, Canada Labour Code for all Federal 


Government employees came into effect. July 1-2, 
Separatist demonstrations in Montreal and Sher- 
brooke resulted in arrest of 55 persons. July 6, 
Wolfe Monument, destroyed presumably by 
separatists on the historic Plains of Abraham in 1963, 
being restored; completed monument will bear 
inscriptions in both English and French. July 6-8, 
Most of Montreal’s 850 service stations closed as a 
result of strike by the Gasoline Retailers Fraternity 
of Quebec against the oil companies, demanding 
greater profit margins. July 8, The Heeney 
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Committee, after two years of study, recommended 
that collective bargaining, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion for the Civil Service be placed in the hands of 
an independent Public Service Staff Relations 
Board; and that the Civil Service be reclassified 
into six major occupational groups and incentive 
pay provided; the principle of these proposals was 
approved by the Government. Agreement reached 
by the Federal and Quebec Governments that the 
province will provide all normal municipal services 
previously provided by the Federal Government to 
the Eskimo community of Great Whale River, thus 
setting a pattern to be followed for other Eskimo 
communities in Arctic Quebec. A CPA aircraft 
crashed en route from Vancouver to Prince George, 
killing all 52 persons on board; after investigation, 
cause declared unknown. July 10, Report of 
Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Taxation 
urged the province to assume education and health 
and welfare costs and recommended against con- 
tinued use of property taxes for such financing. 
July 12, J. C. Gilmer of Vancouver named President 
of Canadian Pacific Airlines, succeeding the late 
Grant McConachie. A special report on Canada- 
United States relations, prepared by Arnold D. P. 
Heeney, former Canadian Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, and Livingston Merchant, former U.S. Am- 
bassador to Ottawa, at the request of Prime 
Minister Pearson and President Johnson, suggested 
that Canada avoid public disagreement with the 
U.S. on critical world issues where this country has 
no special interests or obligations, and recommended 
deeper consultation between the two governments. 
Death of Mrs. Irene Parlby, age 97, at Red Deer, 
Alta., Minister without Portfolio in the Alberta 
Government in 1921; she was the first woman to 
hold cabinet minister rank in the Commonwealth 
and the last surviving member of the ‘‘Famous 
Five’ who fought to gain the right for women to 
sit in the Canadian Senate. July 14, Governor 
General Vanier to continue in office for an indefinite 
period, following confirmation of his reappointment 
by H.M. Queen Elizabeth. Raymond Denis, 
former Executive Assistant to the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration, charged with 
attempts at bribery and obstruction of justice in 
the Lucien Rivard affair. Death of Adlai E. 
Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
in London, Eng. The first pictures of the planet 
Mars transmitted to earth by the U.S. satellite 
Mariner IV. July 15, Earl Mountbatten of Burma 
retired after nearly 50 years in British military 
service. July 16, The Federal Government an- 
nounced plans to place a $215,000,000-order for 
the Northrop CF-5, a multi-purpose aircraft 
carrying conventional weapons only. Lucien 
Rivard recaptured near Montreal. July 19-22, 
Federal-Provincial Conference of Premiers in 
Ottawa, attended for the first time by representa- 
tives of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories; national health insurance, economic 
growth and off-shore mineral rights were the prima- 
ry topics of discussion. July 21, Announcement by 
the Federal, Ontario and Quebec Governments of 
subsidies totalling $20,000,000 to drought-stricken 
farm areas in the two provinces. July 22, The 
Ontario Court of Appeal reversed an earlier deci- 
sion which denied Canadian citizenship to Ernest 
and Cornelia Bergsma, formerly of the Netherlands, 
because they were atheists; citizenship granted Oct. 
4. Sir Alec Douglas-Home, leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party in the British House of Commons, 
resigned as party leader; succeeded by Edward 
Heath, July 28. Lucien Rivard extradited to the 
United States to face narcotics charges. July 22- 
Aug. 7, Strike of postal employees involving nearly 
10,000 workers in more than 68 centres in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia against pay in- 
creases they considered inadequate. (July 21-23, 
Decision to_ appoint an independent Commissioner 
made by Cabinet Committee set up to review 
situation; Judge J. C. Anderson of Belleville, Ont., 
appointed. July 22, Postal workers left jobs. 
July 27-Aug. 3, Agreement reached with strike 
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representatives; workers outside Metropolitan 
Montreal returned to work. Aug. 7, Montreal 
workers returned to work after additional conces- 
sions.) July 28, Death of Lionel Vincent Massey, 
elder son of former Governor General Vincent 
Massey. Announcement of election of Mme 
Thérése Casgrain of Montreal to the 100-member 
presidium of the World Peace Congress, at recent 
meeting in Helsinki. July 30, Mr. Justice Samuel 
H. S. Hughes of the Supreme Court of Ontario 
appointed commissioner to investigate the collapse 
of Atlantic Acceptance Corp. Ltd. and its tangled 
financial transactions with other companies, which 
went into receivership in June with debts estimated 
at $115,000,000. Arrival in Canada of a U.S.S.R. 
trade mission for a three-week tour. 


August: Aug. 2, Beneficiaries of the $100,000,000 


estate of Mrs. Izaak Walton Killam, widow of the 
late Nova Scotia-born industrialist and financier, 
included the University of Alberta ($6,000,000), 
Dalhousie University ($10,000,000), the University 
of British Columbia ($4,000,000), the Children’s 
Hospital in Halifax ($8,000,000), and the Montreal 
Neurological Institute. Aug. 3, Sixth Conference 
of Provincial Premiers opened in Winnipeg, with 
eight Premiers attending; agenda included stand- 
ards in education and adoption practices, porta- 
bility of private pensions and interprovincial co- 
ordination. Aug. 4, Ottawa City Council ap- 
proved construction of a multi-purpose Civic 
Sports Centre to be completed by Jan. 1, 1967; 
project depends on contributions from other levels 
of government and on costs. Aug. 5, Report of 
Mr. Justice George Challies of the Quebec Superior 
Court into the cause of the crash of a DC-8 jet near 
Montreal on Nov. 29, 1963, gave the probable 
cause but said “the actual cause of the accident 
cannot be determined with certainty”’. Quebec 
provincial legislation passed creating the City of 
Laval by the amalgamation of the 14 municipalities 
of Ile Jésus. Aug. 9, Singapore seceded from the 
23-month-old Federation of Malaysia to form an 
independent nation. Report of Commissioner 
Murray V. Jones on local government at Ottawa 
released by Ontario Department of Municipal 
Affairs; recommended sweeping changes in hydro, 
transportation, education and other established 
authorities, and the creation of a regional govern- 
ment to replace municipal governments in the 
region. Aug. 10, Grain handlers in Port of Mon- 
treal, on strike since June 16, returned to work. 
Aug. 11, sale of 5,000,000 tons of wheat and wheat 
flour to the U.S.S.R. announced, bringing total 
purchased by that country in the current crop year 
to about 222,000,000 bu. Aug. 12, Announcement 
of India’s first industrial investment in the Western 
Hemisphere—a mill to convert what is now largely 
wasted timber into hardboard—to be established in 
Nova Scotia. Aug. 14, Race riots in Los Angeles, 
Cal., were responsible for 12 deaths, devastation of 
much of the city’s Negro district, looting, etc. 
Report released by the Royal Commission on 
Government Administration, established J uly 1964. 
Aug. 16, Grain handlers in Port of Vancouver, on 
strike since June 2, returned to work. Aug. 16, A 
six-member U.S.S.R. delegation specializing in 
northern development and construction began 18- 
day tour of Canada—a sequel to a visit to the 
U.S.S.R. by Northern Affairs and National Re- 
sources Minister Laing. Aug. 18, Commemorative 
ceremonies marked the 25th anniversary of a meet- 
ing between U.S. President Roosevelt and Canadian 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King at Ogdensburg, 
N.Y., which resulted in the founding of the 
Canada-U.S. Permanent Joint Board on Defence. 
Aug. 19, Disclosure that investigations into fraudu- 
lent bankruptcies in Quebec revealed a loss of 
$5,400,000 in taxes to the provincial government by 
bankruptcy rings, underworld racketeers and big 
business men. Aug. 21, The $2,000,000 Swift 
Rapid Lock on the Severn River officially opened, 
eliminating bottleneck on the Trent Canal system 
by replacing a marine railway. Aug. 23, Death in 


Vancouver of Hon. George Black, 92, sourdough 
and lawyer who represented the Yukon Territory 
in the House of Commons for 23 years and became 
Speaker of the House. Aug. 23-28, Conference on 
World Development held at Banff, Alta., co- 
sponsored by the University of Alberta and the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs; the 
subject for discussion was “The Role of Canada 
as a Middle Power’. Aug. 29, U.S. Gemini V 
space flight ended; astronauts Cooper and Conrad 
made 120 orbits of the earth in 7 days, 22 hours 
and 55 minutes. 


September: Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton, former 


Speaker of the House of Commons, became one of 
20 life members of the French National Assembly, 
an honour conferred on him at meetings in Sep- 
tember of the newly formed Canada-France 
Parliamentary Association. Mr. and Mrs. K. C. 
Irving of Saint John, N.B., received the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Humanitarian Award for their friendship 
and aid to Israel, the first Canadians to be so 
honoured. U.S. Astronaut Scott Carpenter spent 
29 days 205 feet under water in Sealab IT off La 
Jolla, Cal. Sept. 7, Norman A. Robertson, 
Canadian negotiator in the Kennedy Round of 
trade and tariff negotiations in Geneva and long- 
time civil servant, appointed the first Director of 
the new graduate School of International Affairs at 
Carleton University, Ottawa. Canada’s first 
travelling livestock exhibit, comprising 20 Canadian 
Holstein cattle, started a two-month tour of France. 
Sept. 2, Death in Fort William, Ont., of Rev. Dan 
Mclvor, 94, federal M.P. from 1935 to 1957. 
Sept. 3, Announcement of Federal Government 
expenditure of $1,000,000 in 1965-66 on cultural 
exchanges with French-speaking countries of 
Europe. Canada’s contribution to a five-year 
program for the establishment of a Tanzanian 
military air wing announced; to include aircraft 
and parts and training of personnel. Opening of a 
Canadian Embassy in Dakar, Senegal, announced. 
Sept. 4, Death of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, physician, 
philosopher and musician, who won world acclaim 
for his humanitarianism and services in Africa. 
Sept. 8-18, The 54th Conference of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union held in Ottawa; more than 
800 delegates from 61 countries attended. Procla- 
mation of the dissolution of 26th Parliament; 
federal election called for Nov. 8. Sept. 9, Official 
opening of Simon Fraser University in Vancouver. 
Ottawa-Hull area transportation study released, 
containing recommendations re construction of a 
system of freeways, arterial streets, downtown 
distributor road, etc.; estimated cost $435,000,000. 
Fowler report on broadcasting released; existing 
regulations criticized, and better and more balanced 
programming with more Canadian content, and the 
creation of a Canadian Broadcasting Authority, 
recommended. Sept. 20, Death of Mrs. Madge 
Macbeth, author of 20 books, and the first woman 
President of the Canadian Authors Association, in 
Ottawa. Announcement that Canada and Britain 
will share the cost of a survey for the construction 
of a Zambia-Tanzania railway. Sept. 21, Georges 
Lemay, wanted in connection with a 1961 bank 
burglary in Montreal, escaped from a Miami, 
Florida, jail. Sept. 24, The Royal Canadian Navy’s 
first 2,000-ton Oberon class submarine, Ojibwa, 
formally commissioned at Chatham, Eng., _by 
Canadian High Commissioner Chevrier. Appoint- 
ment of Major General B. F. Macdonald to com- 
mand the newly formed UN India-Pakistan Obser- 
vation Mission announced. Sept. 28, Death in 
Montreal of Hon. Herbert J. Symington, former 
President of Trans-Canada Air Lines. Sept. 29, 
Death of Ross Hamilton who, as ‘‘Marjorie” was a 
member of the Dumbells, entertainers of World 
War I fame. 


October: Oct. 4, Pope Paul VI, on first visit to the 


Western Hemisphere, addressed_the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in New York in the cause 
of world peace and was acclaimed by 90,000 
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persons at Yankee Stadium. A case unique in 
Canadian legal history ended in the conviction and 
fine of Hilton of Canada Ltd., operator of the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal, for discriminating 
against a Negro job applicant. Discovery of five 
decomposed bodies near Quebec City linked with 
underworld activities including fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies and arson. Oct. 5, The first foreign 
industrial company signed by Expo 67; the 
Watchmakers of Switzerland will erect 14 clock 
towers. Oct. 6, Report of the Bladen Commission, 
appointed in 1964 by the Association of Universi- 
ties and Colleges of Canada, released; recommenda- 
tions included the raising of university grants, in- 
creased aid to students and appointment of a 
federal minister of higher education. Oct. 7, 
Report of Mr. Justice Kelly, appointed Aug. 13 as 
a one-man Royal Commission to investigate stock 
market activities of Windfall Oils and Mines Ltd., 
released; recommendations included changes in the 
conduct of business in the Toronto Stock Hxchange 
and establishment of the Ontario Securities Com- 
mission as an independent agency, and findings 
included condemnation of the Director of the 
Commission and the promoters of Windfall; George 
and Viola MacMillan charged (Oct. 7) with fraud 
stemming from the rise and fall of Windfall stocks 
and John Hunter Campbell, former Director of the 
Ontario Securities Commission, charged (Oct. 12) 
with breach of trust arising out of the Windfall 
report. Resignation of Frank H. Hall, leader of 
Canada’s non-operating railway unions for 20 years. 
Oct. 8, Announcement of Royal approval of 
Manitoba’s provincial fag—a Red Ensign bearing 
the provincial coat-of-arms. Death in New York 
of Thomas Costain, novelist and historian born in 
Brantford, Ont., and former editor of the Guelph 
Mercury and director of Maclean’s Magazine. 
Oct. 13, Announcement of the establishment of a 
Crown corporation to assist the Canadian private 
film industry in the production of feature films. 
Canada and Ethiopia agreed to establish diplo- 
matic relations. Oct. 15, Official opening of the 
$13,000,000 Macdonald-Cartier Bridge spanning 
the Ottawa River by Prime Minister Pearson, 
Premier Robarts of Ontario and Premier Lesage of 
Quebec. Oct. 16, Singapore admitted to member- 
ship in the Commonwealth, bringing membership 
to 22 countries. Oct. 18, Abraham Allen Okpik of 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., became the first Eskimo to 
be appointed to the Northwest Territories Council. 
Oct. 19, André Lamothe, Ovila Boulet, Jean- 
Jacques Gagnon and Fernand Quirion found crimin- 
ally responsible in four arson-racket killings believed 
to have been staged by the underworld to stop 
investigations by the Quebec Department of 
Justice. Oct. 20, Two cornerstones, one in English 
and the other in French, laid by Premier Robarts 
of Ontario and Premier Lesage of Quebec for 
Champlain College, the first building on the site of 
Trent University, Peterborough, Ont. Oct. 21, 
The $10,500,000 Concordia Bridge, linking Montreal 
Island with the man-made islands of the Expo 67 
site, officially opened by Governor General Vanier. 
Oct. 27, Federal contribution to the UN High 
Commission for Refugees increased to $350,000, 
subject to the approval of Parliament, making 
Canada the second largest contributor. 


November: Nov. 1, Heavy speculation on the 
Vancouver Stock Exchange in stocks of companies 
with claims in the Pine Point area of the Northwest 
Territories. Nov. 2, The first contract for con- 
struction of the causeway linking Prince Edward 
Island with mainland New Brunswick awarded; 
causeway, bridge and tunnel to be completed in 
late 1970. Nov.4, Death of Senator Norman Platt 
Lambert in Ottawa. Nov. 8, Twenty-seventh 
General Election; Prime Minister Pearson's Liberal 
government returned to office; party standing—131 
Liberal, 97 Progressive Conservative, 21 New 
Democratic Party, 9 Ralliement créditiste, 5 Social 
Credit and 2 Independent. Nov. 9, International 


power failure extending from the Atlantic 
Coast to Chicago and from Florida into southern 
Ontario lasted up to 12 hours; investigation traced 
the fault to failure of a relay device in Ontario 
Hydro’s generating station at Queenston. Nov. 11, 
Hon. Walter L. Gordon resigned as Minister of 
Finance. Rhodesia declared unilaterally its in- 
dependence from Britain; Prime Minister Wilson 
announced sanctions against Rhodesia; Prime 
Minister Pearson confirmed that Canada does not 
recognize the unilateral declaration of Prime 
Minister Ian Smith or the independent state of 
Rhodesia. Nov. 12, The 8.8. Yarmouth Castle, a 
cruise ship under Panamanian registry en route 
from Miami to Nassau, burned and sank with a 
loss of 90 persons, including two Canadians. The 
UN Security Council approved unanimously a 
resolution condemning the declaration of inde- 


pendence by the racist minority government in ~ 


Rhodesia, calling on all countries to withhold aid 
from and recognition of the Smith regime. Lucien 
Rivard sentenced to 20 years in prison and fined 
$20,000 on two narcotics convictions in Laredo, 
Texas. Nov. 12-20, Royal Agricultural Winter 
Fair held in Toronto; Larry C. Hixt of Beiseker, 
Alta., won world championship wheat title and 
Bert Tupling of Honeywood, Ont., won Queen’s 
Guineas, top prize for 4-H Club members, for his 
Hereford steer. Nov. 13, Manitoba Hydro’s 
$140,000,000 power generating station officially 
opened at Grand Rapids. Nov. 16, Dr. Albert W. 
Trueman received diploma of honour awarded by 
the Canadian Conference of the Arts; presented by 
Governor General Vanier. Nov. 17, Prime Minister 
Pearson received the Family of Man Award for 1965 
from the Protestant Council of Churches in New 
York. The first general cultural agreement 
between France and Canada signed by French 
Ambassador to Canada and Canada’s Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. Nov. 18, The Vanier 
Medal of the Canadian Institute of Public Admini- 
stration presented to Robert B. Bryce, Deputy 
Minister of Finance, by Governor General Vanier. 
Nov. 22, Canada Council medals presented to 
Yousuf Karsh, photographer; Gustave Lanctot, 
historian; Alfred Pellan, painter; and Walter B. 
Herbert, Canada Foundation Director. Molson 
Prizes presented to Jean Gascon, actor-director; 
and Frank Scott, constitutional expert and poet. 
Nov. 28, Appointment announced of Mme Georges 
P. Vanier as Chancellor of the University of Ottawa. 
Nov. 25, Lt.-Col. Terrance D. Lafferty of Kingston, 
C.O. of the Ist Battalion, the Royal Canadian 
Regiment, presented with the Ring of Honour by 
the City of Soest, Germany, for his service in 
creating good relations between the men of his 
Battalion and the people of Soest. Death of 
Gwethalyn Graham of Montreal, author of two 
Governor General’s award-winning novels. Nov. 
26, France launched its first satellite from a station 
in Algiers. Death of Senator Thomas Harold 

- Wood of Regina. Nov. 27, The Grey Cup, symbol 
of Canadian professional football supremacy, won 
by Hamilton Tiger Cats over Winnipeg Blue 
Bombers by a score of 22-16. Nov. 28, Prime 
Minister Pearson and Mrs. Pearson arrived in the 
Caribbean for a vacation combined with official 
visits to Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago. Nov. 
29, Vifteen persons arrested in Quebec Province in 
connection with a multi-million dollar auto theft 
ring. 


December: Dec. 5, The Bank of Canada announced 
an immediate increase in the bank rate to 434 p.c. 
from 414 p.c. Dec. 9, Resignation of Anastas 
Mikoyan, President of the U.S.S.R.; succeeded by 
Nikolai Podgorny. Dec. 15, First rendezvous of 
two spacecraft in flight accomplished by U.S. 
astronauts Schirra and Stafford in Gemini 6 and 
Borman and Lovell in Gemini 7 on the 11th day of 
the latter’s 14 days in space. Dec. 15-18, Canada 
agreed to act as diplomatic intermediary between 
Britain and the United Arab Republic in Cairo and 
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as a protecting power for Tanzania in London and 
for Britain in Dar es Salaam; the UAR and 
Tanzania are among seven African states, two of 
them Commonwealth members, which broke off 
relations with Britain in protest against British 
failure to oust the white-minority regime in 
Rhodesia. Dec. 16, Ghana broke off diplomatic 
relations with Britain over the Rhodesian crisis. 
Secretary of State Maurice Lamontagne and Post- 
master General René Tremblay resigned from the 
Federal Cabinet. Dec. 17, Rhodesian currency 
frozen by Swiss banks. Prime Minister Pearson 
announced several changes in designation of 
government departments and extensive re- 
arrangement of duties in connection therewith. 
Dec. 19, Prime Minister Wilson of Britain visited 
Ottawa for talks with Prime Minister Pearson. 
General Charles de Gaulle won a second seven-year 
term as President of France. Dec. 20, Announce- 
ment of Canadian participation in airlift to supply 
Zambia with the necessities cut off by Rhodesian 
action, and of the decision to place an embargo on 


Jal SE ee ee 


the export of oil and oil products from Canada to 
Rhodesia. A Canadian member of a four-man 
survey party captured by Viet Cong guerrillas near 
Saigon, Otto Scholton of Burnaby, B.C., killed by 
his captors. Irish Hospitals Sweepstakes tickets 
valued at $17,000,000 seized by police in the 
Montreal area. Dec. 22, Report of the Organizing 
Committee for the Company of Young Canadians 
released; recommendations include the setting up 
of the Company as a Crown corporation, and the 
choosing of volunteers for their ability to serve. 
Dec. 29, Canada to provide $15,000,000 worth of 
food to famine-stricken India in addition to the 
$10,000,000 worth of wheat already shipped under 
the 1965-66 food aid program. Dec. 80, Mme 
Georges P. Vanier, wife of the Governor General 
and a moving force behind the Vanier Institute of 
the Family, chosen Canada’s woman of the year for 
1965 in the annual Canadian Press year-end poll. 
Miss Petra Burka of Toronto, 19-year-old figure- 
skating star, voted Canada’s top female athlete for 
the second consecutive year. 


APPENDIX 


Certain information given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government (closed off 
Apr. 30, 1965) is brought up to the date of going to press (Dec. 31, 1965-Jan. 31, 1966) 


in this Appendix. 
Page 76, Table 4 


Members of the Nineteenth Ministry, as announced Dec. 17, 1965 following the General 
Election of Nov. 8, 1965, were as follows, according to precedence:— 


Office 


Ce i CC, ce ed 


Minister of Trade and Commerce............-.00. 
Ministertoftlransportes. acon a. trotis.. ows tela eee 
Minister of National Defence..............e.00c00% 


Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
(later to be Indian and Northern Affairs)........ 


Minister of Justice and Attorney General.......... 
Minister of Health and Welfare 


i ee ey 


ee eee) 


Secretaryrot StateleCanadaiw,. swine. «/ « saheees 


Minister of Industry and Minister of Defence Pro- 
duction’ ai)... Sc eee er eee ee 


President of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada.. 
Ministemof aboute.. actariscbine aero eke 
Minister without Portfolio and Leader of the Senate. 


Minister of Forestry (later to be Rural Development 
andsForestry) id. Pee tae eis, die cose the eto 


Minister of National Revenue (later to be also 
President of the Treasury Board)..............- 


Associate Minister of National Defence............ 
Solicitor Generale se ve scere tm nae 


Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys (later to be 
Resources ADGLEMERCV in ciee Seuueuaien eo tenes 


Minister of Citizenship and Immigration (later to be 
Manpower) nude. eee aoe cee os ose aa 


Minister(of Agriculture sci: tleant septs So os. os sales < 
Postmaster: General”. to; Tees Aas oo cee tee 


Page 76 


Occupant 


Rt. Hon. Lester Bowxies PEARson 


Hon. 
Hon. 
. JOHN WHITNEY PICKERSGILL 
. Paut THEODORE HELLYER 

. MircHett SHARP 

. Grorce JAMes McILRAITH 


Pau. Josepn James M \rtTIN 
Rosert H. WINTERS 


. ARTHUR LAING 

. Luctmn CarDIN 

. ALLAN JosEPH MacEAcHEN 
. Héparp RopicHaup 

. Roger TEILLET 

. Jupy V. LAMarsu 


. CHARLES Minis Drury 

. Guy Favreau 

. JOHN RoBertT NICHOLSON 
. JOHN JOSEPH CONNOLLY 


. Maurice Sauvs 


. Epgar Joun BENsoN 
. Lto ALPHONSE JOSEPH CADIEUX 
. LAWRENCE T. PENNELL 


. JEAN-Luc P&PIN 


. JEAN MARCHAND 

. JOHN JAMES GREENE 

. JOSEPH-JULIEN-J EAN-PIERRE COTE 
. JOHN NAPIER TURNER 


Parliamentary Secretaries appointed Jan. 9, 1966 were as follows:— 


Secretary 


Ce ed 


Donaup S. Macponatp 
Joe AE ANN OHRE DEON. Se)< taiels. olor. < ois alters a's cieSeeeatele 
CHARLES) RU MaGRANGER s/h: bee ACs oc-ne, SRO 
BRYCE: SsMACKASEXE Meee en SI OTEE «5 cA781 MTSE 
JACK DAVIS NSU HST hiate ciel 3 bios oe ae oe 


re i a i ee ace ery 


MARGARET RiDHOUT Asai Asitesiee oan «<1 eils 
JAMES THAW ALRER Steels de Tree «a Ge SRE 
STANT WY ELATDASZ Salers ails Ore ra eis. c oinvere cuoesnane 


Joun B. Stewart 
ATBERTUBECHARD?: . Seratictewiite ch Se eeas a. oat 
JHAN- CHARLES (CANTIN. wees oe atten ata. os cack 
James A. ByRNE 


Ce 


2 


Minister 


} Prime Minister 
Agriculture 


Citizenship and Immigration 
(later to be Manpower) 


External Affairs 

Finance and Receiver General 
Fisheries 

Labour 

Mines and Technical Surveys 


(later to be Resources and Energy) 


National Health and Welfare 
National Revenue : 
Northern Affairs and National Resources 


(later to be Indian and Northern Affairs) 


Public Works 
Secretary of State 
Trade and Commerce 
Transport 


When announcing the above appointments, the Prime Minister gave notice of intention 
to seek the authority of Parliament to appoint six additional Parliamentary Secretaries. 
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Pages 77 and 78, Table 5 


Privy Council appointments from Apr. 30 to Dec. 31, 1965 are given in the Register of 


Official Appointments, p. 1143. 


Page 78, Table 6 
Third Session of the 26th Parliament adjourned June 30, 1965. 
26th Parliament dissolved Sept. 8, 1965. 
First Session of the 27th Parliament opened Jan. 18, 1966. 


Pages 80-81, Table 8 
Senate appointments, Apr. 30, 1965 to Jan. 31, 1966:— 


Senate separations, Apr. 30, 1965 to Jan. 31, 1966:— 


Retired— 


Hons THOMAS -VINGHNT'GRANT «$045 d).00) 00055007 00B ole eh 
Hons JOsnPH WALLIN  COMBAUMS .than¢ccne candace cae bhe che neneeeiian 
Hon. WisHart McLEA ROBERTSON.......5-0:ccstscecccccccccccccn 
Hon. Leonarp Davip SwEEZEY TREMBLAY.............000002-0-... 
Hon, JoHn ALEXANDER BUCHANAN. 0005550006) 8 el eso oe eee doce els 
Hon: J.-WESLEY STAMBAUGH AL. E35 5552505 5225060520056 eee ee! 
one NANCY: HODGES) S438) whomsocesncsnsers at bee bran ese ie 


Deceased— 
Hon wNortan- Ps LAMB ERD teed tnt ad cae hed sc cos ee MS oad eee ee 
Hormel nomaAstPe Woon 6a: 5c52 8856505 54 cee ee ete 


At Jan. 31, 1966, there were 14 vacancies in the Senate. 


Page 83, Table 10 


Ontario 
Saskatchewan 


Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
Nova Scotia 


Alberta 


Ontario 
Saskatchewan 


The following are the Members of the House of Commons as elected at the Twenty- 


seventh General Election, held Nov. 8, 1965:— 


Province Party 
an A ffili- 
Electoral District Name of Member ation! 
Newfoundland— 
(7 members) 
Bonavista—Twillingatel: 02 fos scteseceseds: Hon. J; W.. PICKHRSGIDES tees: Lib. 
Burin=Burveo... 2s. Ok Bac scesacscat fares ©: -W.-C&RTiR Foo 8 oo ee ek Lib. 
Grand Falls-White Bay—Labrador................. O.-R: Grineusr ®t Seon oe. . Lib. 
Humber-St.iGeorge's: soe ots foes scbecnrsshe hen: H BATON, Sess Ss see. =: Lib. 
Stidohn’s Hast <sr7-Pe ee ss DR TELS e oa eE Ragas Jy P.O Kenn oes eee Lib. 
Stiidobin’s West... <5 51 te ote sess dekconneeeet RiCasHint tee eb ese: se Lib. 
Erinity=Concéptionw.r..58 eee ed Soke bbe ea aER Je Ris LucmERs 2 oat eee Lib. 
Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 
KAN SAP. Rakiiccn Pes ork na neireesaeabvere Ms McoQuaip 2.009. CRAG. ... 12OR 
BEN CG RAR Vo Pale cig, RMR ITY aidan ned ve ee nese err eee Sea rareraran hen Meets 6 O48 
one JUAN MACLEANSI TDD 6. iC. 
DISET per ceca pestle tenets ede aoe atinh inde Hee oe Re dt (Ei Wileeulnnis,.....<Aerenionk PC 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish-Guysborough................20.00000- Jo BaSuawaRres: so ites ae cme ie Lib. 
Cape Breton North—Victoria............0200c0000. Bs raw BO UEP ers prom HOCUS IC ABORT hoe P.C. 
Cape*Breton' South: ¢ : SPs Pee a eee seectee es: DIVEXCININIS So ete ee es 1204 
Colchester—Hants Cl TP SENNED YE UE ass ee ene P.C. 
Cumberlands) Soe, 8 AME spn a ess nese cd? ReCl COATHS S22 5s eos PC: 
Digby-Annapolis—Kings.............ccccccceecees Je Ps" NOwicdins oe ee eee eens t= 12H Gs 
Halifax do Mi HORRESTADEMT SC. Nee ee: AGE 
asia rete cate) ctea eset van sO ofa cone ccs crs tne. tiecic Re Wic@ehyin..447 25 ME © pig 


For footnote, see end of list, p. 1167. 
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a A fiili- 
Electoral District Name of Member ation! 


Nova Scotia—concluded 


mverness—RichmoOnd: cenrienlavec ese atets are eievtotsonetetle Hon. A. J. MACEACHEN........... Lib. 
PLC UOUr eats fo sels hee thn cis Toten ke RISE iG ORR ores Recrnete mete H.R. MACE WANs. s.. sap oct. ali ELCs 
Queens-hunenburg... +s semicieein von Seieinoeno mee Lio Re. Crouse tics «eee P:Ce 
Shelburne-Yarmouth-Clare..............-00+se000 JO! BOWE. isn eck. ce eee PLC 


New Brunswick— 
(10 members) 


Charlottes. 2556.0. eee oie. tele AO ee ASMMA. MoLeanwt- iy, Sasa: Fe Lib. 
Gloucester: 2 Aciasict ek cet wie Rae Cae Hale eT ye Hon. H.-J. ReOBICHADD.. 0.6 «<0 6 Lib. 
KEN Ge See ee oo PRES GE OR AUS DEAR CLEC OR EE GSCROSSMAN. PPPS. ee eee Lib. 
Northumberland—Miramichi..............0.00000- ~ Re MCWILLIAM Bite es cane Lib. 
Restigouche—Madawaska.tsc.000.ssc2-ssescseese- J.-B Dust.:e. eee Lib. 
Roy ali acesc8 28 ee epteteve js ic .onseom eh eo 8 oe c I ee R. G. L. FAIRWEATHER. « os s000 5 es Pic. 
Sainte OHN Al Derbi as ekbuor ciara eleven ros aerenmieh oe Ee WIVEs EST ilisicettgcarsusvecaneeleaeere sae PCs 
Mictoria+Carleton.. «<< ss,5s,cesscrees nacido Hons... J 7 REBMMING: (Al. cai be > +o Pees 
Wrestmorland 0, c.0 ccs cnc ccmec ete ELE MARGARET RIDEOUT.......-..--.- Lib. 
York= Sunbury: sto: ote: See See op ee ete Eee Ree J. Cy MACH ARE. SAREE cone ee P.C 
Quebec— 
(75 members) 

Argenteuil-Deux-Montagnes.............0.ee000- RE REGIMBAT. aaaceek «ee oes 2 PICs 
IB CAUICOMMET. acorn e cos ie ee an a aoe ee Ji-Pe RAGING A. dae e eee He + «ok Lib. 
‘Beauharmois-Salaverry: con v6.sins anne Soko ts Se Ga LANING Ret woeenee mek ces i 
Bellechassersetwee fer. 5 feet Gite cos 65 0 Mikro ahlone naan = H. LAVERDIERE 
Berthier-Maskinongé—Delanaudiére..............-. A. YANAKIS 
BLY hhh ey Be OmicerG Goninon Oe aes A. B&CHARD 
Brome. Viisaisquots ape sis een eee ioe Aa, ania « » H. GRAFFTEY.. 
Chambly—Rouville Bege TON: sce 
Champlain sereck cee bor Cee aan one J.-P. Marre 
Chaplenue acer ere eee UO ee ee avis: GQ. LAAPRIBW TE. Sire dene cme he «ele 
Charlevoix Hon. M. -Asswiin;... waned? ee bi a iPA@e 
Chateauguay—Huntingdon—Laprairie............... 1. WADBONS YS aoe its 5 oak Mess wie saieletb ane Lib. 
Chicoutimie-.. ete weas, : ae LR ee ek, se Py LANGLOIS = 3. Zu « sigue oleh seas Lib. 
Compton=Prontenac eee ones eet eee eee. HO LATULIPER: settee oe elects R.er. 
Dorchester end <4 Perna Eee oe Saviano « GACOTE a. dutemiosanret. Semen Lib. 
Mrummond—Arthabaskas:c.ccelses ces + hececloe. oes Hon; J.-L, PEPIN. 36 ab baw oe Lib. 
Gasp Gierte ats Mats paacus asta Wake seer alecel cieconcioacie eedeerole tne J. R. KRAYB. oo... as ee ate eee P.C. 
Gatbineatiencna. 7 opine ost s omen earns G.cISABRLUD. aes anges one ee Lib. 

ALLS. AMS IS, Pe Ms RL el ets ee cee eee ae AGICAROND!.. Ss. Sia. GE Lib. 
Thes-dé-ta-Madeleinesw. 25 ..25..00. 2+ + saaeta@ee oe HontMeSauvit.n gia fob drcwiua ee Lib. 
Joliette—L’ Assomption—Montcalm................. Je Rie COMTOIS eset tte oa corerelone ee Lib. 
Wamouraska tins os tein en see eavies snes oP ROR TS Ca DIONNE AM SAS neces R.er. 
Liaelioe in 5 Ie icic coats © ae oe cine naisieare aale Gi ote GI CLERMONT 3.2 teed Mattos cee Lib. 
hac-SaintaJ canes Maen ihe icyocclen belewwo cans wean f A. ISIMABD RE SY: Sore..9 sree ccs R.er. 
TeAPOINCemmp mt atm tee eres cies ie oreca eae wees Gi. GREGOIRE saiccsnetni se oem cronies R.er 
LEVIS eet Ne seta eats ei etarate Mare stom ete See oer Rs Guay cSts cae woh cee eee Lib. 
Tons qeulliy. sccctce cic tiernie eae ae dete emrees © cages ELON SJ be COMME seperate eteterete eer Lib. 
hothinidrere tenes sels sees aes ee LO An CHO QUEEDEII RS os 5's cro o's eo helo Lib. 
Matapédia=Matane.«@.. 047.2. adds noes eacese cues. Hon. R.. TREMBUAY he arnieanah »: Lib. 
MG pantiGn cn cs). ot ges cine Socios oes R.. LANGLOIS.. .4¢ eteittearctaate oe R.er. 
Montmacny- lsletunnamencdt tales ieee tee once oe bi} BERGER joieh? asotea it satin ele Sten = = Lib. 
INICOlEt=Y AMASk a. ce mai Os he aR Oe BG Cee Teer CoNINCENT .ceocurnngy! dcaad ett es PC; 
Pontiae—Témiscamingue yif90 0% oF. 45 5 ss 65 sa 0s ese A’. LEYEBVRE....«.d9a%t-a)iecocks eit o Lib. 
Porthieul, sie e s 655s twain ae se socal owas RAGODING Sek .. oa eee nes oes R.cr. 
Quebec Hast anes Visas geese fa «20s e esos gehea se 6% GS_DUQUETs. cerassee ee Ren eer Lib. 
Quebec: Southivs somsiseiitisen cerca o ome cine eee J =CA\GANTIN Sete str irernis: = eleTo se wie ls eters Lib. 
Quebech Wiest ner teke aint sacciemiaecs cs omenle ae Honi’d. MARCHAND © ais..0i0 bier nicl ses Lib. 
Quebec=Montmorenty.../: 022 as sees stores os eae es OUDRETAMMBE Sra circsrt ae vererctote eer Lib. 
Richelich=Verchérest Cee ven. 6n weak saws nndeess bas Hon. L. Carpin 
Richmond=Woolle 92 tere. eRe hh Ms oo sana aeeesa’s P.-T. AssELIN 
Rimouski !4.s-1. «weed tenntaas fas us 6404 Lee G. LEBLANC.... 
Riviére-du-Loup-Témiscouata. ..R. GENDRON 
Robervaillse.. 2's) -mtaernn teereya nas aes ..C. A, GAUTHIER 
PAint-eyacinthe-Bagobs janes yencaet ees ten ee Oe ee Hon. T. Ricarp AGr 
Saint-Jean-Iberville—Napierville...............000- P., BEAULINU US. Shr. eee ELCs 
Saint-Maurice—Walleche si: «stare -ciee 5 0 nie eee J. CHRETION Aakers tens slteteere ed Lib. 
Saetiona y. CS MARE sas anette dec eh 16 es SCENES G.ABLOUIN Sreiter Gt bcsenccteebeo Lib. 
SHEOL ees a Ad sepa hle «ELS Sie enw os eee aioe > LDaPVNEVEUs seeeE seks? amie tes Lib. 
Sherbrooke. sauteed das Pies heen os eee M3 AGTARD') 5. Ge ge sche Ak cette ee Ind. P.C 
Stanstead Metre. Oe Ln ona cineeenes AB ORESU Gc... nie E caudate ib 
SL OrreboHDe ne 4 noe sc tacoeve Ae ee eee on aio ni een Hon, iu. CADIBUX...- tea eee Lib. 
gD rois-Ravacres safe se pienVeprctale Sto ste eajoaiettet <jelaa seas JA MONGRATNigseiey. miele sista ets Ind. 
Vaudreuil-Soulampesnnc sian. hs feos scius csi > tess FR EIMARD ite cates eceoyerc cushion Lib. 
Villeneuve: . i: sos seat nis somes ofa ate Soe eee too eere R. Caouetre (Party leader)....... R.er. 
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Province 
and 
Electoral District Name of Member 
Quebec—concluded 
Montreal and Jesus Islands— 
Gamers. Gi hs exe eos eRe Makes ad ol ea E OES MET INT ec eee 
Datars ss 5 MSR EW, BRR ors ht kel Che JP GOYmR, 335...5 eee eee 
EUOCHSIAG A. ws Fee eT eT hae a en eee oF GURELEETIBR ss) 4426 e eee 
Jacques-Cartier—Lasallevs is 0. os Sv theese s o's's's Ry ROCK. se fea be eee ee 
PATORtAIME Se pero es PI GER ioehs ottoy rae G.-C. LACHANCE...........006- 
EQUTIET <5 Facer tee ee ie MER AA LE SES el he By BAL wBoane sos e2si24 See 
Dey Oe eon SO eo ee WIR ale ge de eels s ike es Ji-Li, ROCHON te cane arc ee 
Maisonneuve—Rosemont.............00eceececes A's TESOMAB's 42 .:'2 soiree Oe 
DlOrcier force ¢ CR ONES OU hs oe PSN Ss eS elhe PBOULANGER J5 2112551. 2e 
INFORtOR oy lS es Nrsvey Ie eat ar ore odie atevter orale PB. TRODERU. S23 51 eee 
Notre-Damie-de-Gracé Myris ik. iii lol wi orelet ots Wi SALL MAND: £25. Sean. Seen 
Outremont—Saint-Jeamer ested ec cee ee viele ceees Hon. M. Lamontagne 
Papineaus oe es bs SRA. SF ee Pah oho chet Hon. (Gz PAVRDAU SS +o. ae 
Sliges COLE pies SB go See Ge ae a ee G. LoissnrE) ae a eae 
Saint-Antoine-Westmount.................-000- Hon. C. M. Drury 
SAM emiss : £55 SOO: AA: AeA E RAEN M. PRuD’HOMME.........-...00. 
Saint Elenri +2. <A ae ees OR AGS he eee oe HiovPs DESsarD sans isk oe 
Salnt-JACGUCs 6 yeerokt NE ess ode ke aeenes Ms RIntRhD sarc scee cts 2 
St. Lawrence-St. George... 2.0... .c cece eeccecees Hon. J. N. TURNER 2 
Sainte-Maries ivy 33. RO coe ron coer esoo eos Ge VALADH ark 5oo tee ete ae 
MEL m4 savstereae Oe MS Shin hed 9S Od ao B.S, MACcKASHY haat ee eee ee 
Ontario— 
(85 members) 
Fahl Pe Te DEES 9 BNR EES eRe lk ah Ora em ar Or PrN Rt. Hon. L. B. Pearson 
(Bartygleader)ics.t. «4o.0400% 
PLZ ORIR RW Caiheer rn Meee ny, tres a Cee eS Ce ee Gib INTEONmerisniee tks saat 
PMA CLONGC are seat ee a EE ee Ja Be Brow Pie eT ccolvaerets: sutcapepatas say 
Bra Daun ces art em emer eae ate eee FON, Lr, Lp BNN BLL. 45-0 s0,0,4 ere 
rocoto 32 ONES: tow ysie uperoace actacate eects 
Cale oue cr: sate tere hte te oe ee Hon vA BELL o. + aoe eee 
Sie LEAR dk SY SOF A Bee Nepean a at iS A int lis ad Wem Ate EUABMGrrneys cee set apkeainste 
Daher Sim cocweenrets: ca ae ee Ds re VIA EDT kee ec nae a oeee eee 
DUR et eaten ae ot oc tee Hs'@ >. ELON BE Ypepr acs oe ete ne 
BITE ® Won bas te eA te ldo ips Ne ae ale aad lak ae Hs SHARRORD. occ, coe aerate 
PESES EAShe eh eee ee ay! Hon -BasVEARGIN: -6...2nce cee 
ISSR NOE Ee tear Egos 6 oe cabot iirc oe eee ih CB WRT TEN Me ccravsn oye aarpnaye © Onnienn 
HOSHOSAVILOS Gate A iecAnre Rete yee cm ce tet eee YS GRAY concrancas Gurre aeern 
WOrUMW AAI? Speco varies th cos c tah site daconenie siete Hi (BADANAUA MIRAE ER «cs woe 
Glongarry..Unescobtens 43 Wh, terthes cc occ n ccc \V. HHO Jamas «Sites 
Grenyalle— Dundas en: : ) saremickt oot reek csi JEAN GW ADDS: baie... eer 
SEEVESBIUICOS ico, 2 EINE ME OE cls tees clei EH, Ay WANKLER v4 <<, oss. cRisetae 
(RTOV ANODE sts oe eens OE, COR ee ee ee Pe Vic INOBIE OS cin oes nae os 
PRUE oie ck pein c is, ROE TIO AM. Soil ele ieee 16 eK On 
LE ADLIOTT LS ty DT) 5 8 ot ae a a FO” Se ee ne ee sJEKee 
Hamilton. South. cerrsserene Uh. oiels.e oss hiecne cuss cack W. D. 
ara tons W Ost. « mag Berth Min teh so ccs an acous asic J. MAcCALUSO... 
Hastings BTOnGENAC: Mase eE Tie colic: cn occ on R. A. WEBB.... 
Hastimos: Sorthica aemsesrccet 50 obo a seovo:s, sues edescoone L. Grits 
TUL GU eo eee eee ears aes nce che ee ..R. E. McKinurey 
Kenora—Rainy River............. es ss VL. RSID gett) aot ecicee 
ES «OEE eo Poe Be es BRE ae ne eee Hi. Wie DANFORTH. .Gi.s cee 


Kingston... . ..23 Pe REIT Oe 5 CORA E E ae Hon; Ei. J. BENSONsas: ances 
Des MbON TON Gy cA: cecccshees 31 Shlaciaatea abaccens ERE Mac T. McCurcHeon.......... 
RAD LOO? WES betaine tin tere A cre Fterdecaruusdeceiers Brsuaaee-xenon, Wisk, HOW .oc8 arn ts chee eee 


SET el Pept ie. eps Ao eels lei ares ie umn i in aimed ID \CODM ap Mesa Mae oa ee nie ee 
PE OGUS Eran cerita eras SRR emai tees A a te oe Je Ev. WEATHESON)... ect as 
Paneer er 23556, 5 Oe ete ee ee te SOC: J MMCNUDTY 4.203 Spc aes see ee 
WOndOns FFF Werth Se ee PE Pt toons JAS IRVINE: 4c eee eee 
Middlesex Bast - 080 nnn ti as J.:Ge LIND Arseeas thee ee 
Marddlesex /Westin tan: Cree le Ms 1 Ftd Le Nie WEA SPHomis ee eee 
Mararssitalls: £21 ice eet ian Aoi Pee tetera dt Hon. Jupy V. LAMarsH........ 
Nickel Beltin-. 04 ote ene te es ethene IN: AWCETE. ce foe at ue aoe oe 
INIDISSINEG s.8 05 SF Ferra det Rie ee stolotatetatiatcten Setantel CC  rganin ey Lees ee ee 
Norfolk nv sf 22 5 5.5<BRe I hn eetntel tat fe J. ROXBURGH TAN coe 
Northumberland ess 234 2 Bass fF en ee Hons G. Hanstrcce see eee 
ORERTIO SS AEF Fee ee Ae Roo Hons MISSTAaRe tone. csee eek 
Ottawa Bast.c2 StS ie ROE 8 ree re toe ees JT SRIGHARD == 25s eee 
Ottawa West.rc see Eh hes shred. Hon. G. J. McItrRairH......... 
Oxford =: 52+ Fee NM ths po ce sooo ee Wi BeNESBITT ee ee ee 
Parry Sound—Muskoka ee soe 2 4 ook eis choles cio aie leletetle Ga AKIN 237 ote ee 

COLES SH Ar he eRe Sere he Oy hoe a do ew Ba SoBmiRiusrs 4 1o54 45s 2 Omens 
Perbh Me toto anette ta OT IRE EL OIE AS Hon. J. W. MonteiruH.......... 
Peterborough tee ee ee ee etal ee lee As RAGTENERY they eee ee 
Porb Arthur sees to ee See oasis alten RK TANDRASS Ae aoe oes eee 
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Province Party 
and Afli- 
Electoral District Name of Member ation! 
Ontario—concluded 
Prince, Hdwardslennox. sess eemarinc en een A. D;, ALKENBRACK,\. dwn Ghandaekh . PiCe 
Renfrew, North icc. cae ant cit ea cnetom enone L. Hopxins i 
Renfrew South. tai eeeeee ke the: cae ak oe cioc ne Hon. J. J. GREENE 
VUSSCLLS cow oie gccae Soe RG RN alee aroorere omen P. TARDIE oes cne oheeiooeee ont 
Simcoe: Hast. > cas aaa «aes eee Gates ase an nie P. B. Rynarp 
Simcoe sNorblitwes. seeer acd chests scusiereeie avalon H. E. Smirxe 
Stormontis sis. sd oe SRE | Seta nee eeee Hon. L. LAMouREUXxX 
Sudbury: 3.5. ctw. stl Meee treat o iruie cs ute onre monn D. R. MircHe.u 
Timiskaming: ... 5.25 55.45, eyo Rael iat ncn AS PHrTERss aeekietos 
UMM INS ood 6S ER RAR Oe ee otek eee M. W. Martin.. 
VICTORS 3.520: roa RCA SR MEE Ieee ae W.C.Scorr... 
Waterloo North. .5 se eateae hoe ane Gaads ..K, HyMMEN 
Waterloo South......... 4 M. SauTsMAn 
Welland « ..5..<: sts D. R. Toumire 
Wellington—Huron. . W. M. Hower 
‘Wellington (Southteac® Ae 65: sete cae cece ae eek A. D. Hates 
Wentworth. <: . 4 setesis aera Phe cece eet ce ene J:, Bo MORRISON: |. =. seas een oak ib. 
YorkiCentrem ? s.)s.e-aeeoee $c te ee ace keen: J: Ey WALKER. .4\. 4aaeredhtnac. Lib. 
WOrke Ast gs, iay)s)2; «1 on SUI een k Mat ee ook 8S OPTO mice oie bas AAS Aes Lib. 
Mork—Hum ber 'sgarrgie ts AS +45 otha bled. + owecweeie ccna RK. COWANt GRY. ate apepyeareb be cs Lib. 
Yorke North... eee paseromerne a. Hs satin elec ome J... ADDIBON . 65.034. cOesR Ee ER Lib. 
Vork—Scarboroucheay aaperecih 4h i oss) otyasesveneents Ris STAN BURY. 6. cis, 551s 2 sla See es Lib. 
VOLK SOUL s oe eeeere cee omer tacts ee aed ation IDE WAS sass ci isle theatre meer nts N-D:Ps 
Work Wester aati clr eee ne ee Hons R. WINTERS... ...0-0 0 ocebiaet Lib. 
City of Toronto— 
Broadviswar sate trs cal mmaatte tae ae UA GWIBERT ences ce sccae esac errs N.D.P. 
Dantorthice cee eee gee tis ton ee RaiSGOUTs casas set aR OnE N.D.P, 
DAVCnDOLU ct eee et cee Cia he ne Hons Wa, lo. GORDON. «75 tabaci: Lib. 
Helton, erent tae oe ee Hont- Ma SHARP oo. 5 ste. ei cana Lib. 
Greenwood ern nas tab er Cn Ae BREWING ai. cwieetie. cemeteries N.D.P. 
gh ark ahi here cerca ee eee Atdigb CAMERON Gh nears te tere Lib. 
Parkdale ce tac ret ates crc bene ee Sa EVATDARZin. cot cocaine marge cena Lib. 
HROSeUBIO Us nice cece at mer rare oe DiS: MACDONADD <0... steeesta otra eels Lib. 
Dbeaul Seaterac rpm oe ero a ene TitGiy WAHN clocirce scent teasreseome Lib. 
SDACI a arrecntce conn a erie mm er. OE REUSCANiscarercrsce eiaceeteretanetereteToceciatene Lib 
GUC SLATS erin BOE Sen OHS her GIT & Alene ty ea iea be re ha oe Hon. Ps PwisiveR, +22 cansek eer: Lib 
Manitoba— 
(14 members) 
Brandon-Sourisy siege tne Pa ane oho od Noe hata hanes Hon:sW. G. DINSDALE 2 tyneeaes PAGs 
Churchilt es Re Pa ae iets renee ronan notenets RR: SIMPSON « sche PPR Ae Pic. 
Dauphin Peper consist ee Oe mde wah tae wm hater oars meake RE. FORBES Siac sane dee reo eme Pics 
Liggariecn ss 2 veac ozs SR oh HANS coos moe Ge Murine PA sacnetas ee Be: Pict 
Marquctter. citric cle eae nhl enero cn) Ni MANDZIUEK = sancer inc eee Pies 
Portage Neepawa «x. nce aceasta aire aro chamer aren Ps Sods ENNB Ses 55 25 ce ee eS Pic: 
Provencher scree 128 Ota ooo ket connate W. H. JorGENSON EAS 
StS Boniface jcc acca och AA trcae ct othasctotor ns mero Hon. R. TE mer Li 
Ser ee oi crag gang a. co ot ORE RTF OAS Be E. STeEFANSON P 
Springlioladie wees cs a aee eR ay oP Noten ar stoned Paw E. R. ScHREYER 
Winnitpep North: 05 Aaa done wae. ee ror eurctencrdonrcae D. ORLIKOW 
WinnipersNorth Centre satan «06 nte ck or tte. S. KNowLeEs 
Winnipeg: Sowbir tae ak OF, Rt cy noe cnncrnte eens L. R. SHERMAN 
Winnipes) South Centro s.c4 Pere tornct tr asraet eo. Hon. G. CHURCHILL 
Saskatchewan— 
(17 members) 
ASSIDIDOLAE By-rseyexcuneseucnepeaeunt et ates We cos occa meicssiacc eine a23 WiADSON deta os 1s 6 hon. Sue Pic; 
Hum boldt—Meltort—Tisdalo wk « auctscs cre + srousec es Reva PP: -taanrprase i a5. etuass eee nee PiG; 
ein ers ley ss ie ccetareyecel cc = copeaias Bice VrRe eeuone (aacnors iste ee Rie CANTELON sco 50:0 sprue come ene PICs 
Mackenzios i. as radasnsaicck ots airs carers rer BS. J. ICORCHINSED, scycclele waved pce ees PiGs 
Meadow. Wake. tA oh: Ata tencet ho uae cso oleccces ANC CADINUS .., sa. stone oie aie PCy 
Mil elvall Gre ferescont cieatee ort i sucacasm tal deat AME eae tice oeetas Jt NL ORMISTON i oc 0's tient Glee Ris 
Moose JawoWake: Centre cara nte oe ac ne ee ine J See ASCONss oticigs ons oie Pics 
Moose: Mountains. atch Bese ctice acc cite Rt Ris SOUTHAM. << usin. ac canes BiG: 
PrincesAl bent. .c; reat hedok te ate unrest sisunlonac ier Rt. Hon. J. G. DizrenBpaKreR 
(Bartyaleader) <7. ;..<-..6 accented PC; 
QupAppellenes ssciis somrectas he. fie Mie wiatielas cers eeeerars HontvAwHAMILTON «...oeeecpmrsisette PACs 
Regina tChiveactraarcbes tie BroGe «Gk OR eoot eidie olin. Kesh aOR n ys ccc, 0 don eens BiG; 
Rosetown=Bigcar. « ums be aProie cence. oes R. D. McLELuanp. pe (Or 
INOSUD ELM atirters s,s /o's, creegrphBce Mes eo teecioteneie cant thne E. NASSERDEN... %o Ce 
DaSKAtOOM sepa cticre 's oc.+ ere ie CHIE hustare tune uae ere L. M. Branp.. 2. Pics 
Swift Current—Maple Creek ...J. McInrosH Pic; 
‘The sBattletords...- eee sae ASHORNER oasis svetomrob rates PC; 
MOTTO tree core Wate neta aba ie ee eae ate stave ace ee G. D. Cuancy PAG; 
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Province Party 
a Affili- 
Electoral District Name of Member ation! 
Alberta— 
(17 members) 
PAGEL a ake cas hence veers atejcieratess (oqa:s\ a Rago MNS 4 Oc RE Ross OF DepEL. FIORNER. «0.0 sre Santbaretune biskae.t PICs 
FURS DaSIca. as erect say srars ares Shaye. aye Peis tsb ict DisPE SEG Gliseasy osu exess-« hs cucs ashe. icce loti tntans P.C. 
Battle River—Camroses i... + .pouhiaveaseyansle 4 ¢ duds Be se OMLATILW.O OD aisle iereicinr eh in oni 1 KOR 
BOW RIVeL.2.0 one ae tiy ofoetls.craia arene Ratie 4a eS? BiucViesVVOOLLIAMS: cisisics «beantb eer RC. 
Calgary. Northisacrmea Sate id ans suesspeneital iio sete: oa os Hon. DoS. HARKNWBS. .cnasemure duc iON 
Calparva South. a: cmmtrangs Sunt Masts: mPOA 1 hota ans ¢ A BADLARD, 5 tach ies blasts. PC; 
MENG Fea 709 C0) EH: 1 a in oa Mi CKRORKUKO mmaterictre ie ncerate BC, 
HadMOnLOU-StratDCODs «2,0. « aauaerciie-k teen ee PO NUGEN TS others cehies. 5 oe coMae Cs 
HGMONLON AW CS Un samtarnus tern os css obnlaa ee eh Ons Vie LAMBERT sects see serene PEC: 
PBSC WGSOM....c:.cersan abot heaervotrod ode te te SM CHORNDR ¢35' sci e ee Oe P.C. 
Weth bridgeserses pa cm 3 cgpsiek biGeldasiodidon altho ts Pye GUND LOCK: ceive iens cere eee P.C. 
ENTE CICOGHN s. crevec as cue aigaerebyueh mabtomaalsevey inte d cA ES ISTNDIUEER Afae. sot dae PACs 
Wledicine Hat. aamattasecire un brrenaisayaek Lae Bee oe EE PAG OLSON acti Sc tapaiche cecereunaate & S.C. 
Beage RAVE s «.5:« eeadere sttengtvakowe exkbatet, Vn 4 vontna te ee. Gea MGALD WIN casts soccer aici PC. 
REGED Cer prawns c kata aa Dekvas gear toro R. N. Toompson (Party leader) ....8.C. 
WMOQKOVING: Wo sc ccectsesis coca s steels Geen. Werder Wor LLANE ere eters SOC ee ee Piet 
Wietaskt win codauhos mtctaicas somsemiiteetoe ee EPMA SIVEGORH ree oe ot oe Pier 
British Columbia— 
(22 members) 
Bunnaby—Coqiitlam.. ...esseniadeb shaban 4a.hihe oc: T. C. Douatas (Party leader)...... Nise. 
Burmaby—RNichmong ... het vmeiee meets co tte ee RE Wo CRITTINL cont nee eeetts N.D.P. 
CaribOOs <snd od opusisyeereerye prktehtaeiss <b ae tere Re. 5. UEBON... oseishwyadweer seu Sens aie S.C. 
Coast-Capilano.. «vse scwsc + quinte eatren teehee e. JE SDAVIB «ats wiscuerr aie eke cere Lib. 
Comox—Alberni, anteerciintetas aabindot os eae eee AS: BARND DE. 25 Ue 5 auc, 5 5 e400 Nae 
Hsquimralte Saanic Dia asnecuchaus lyspere weretont slid a ce tte ee Ge LA@HAPTERDON. ...<..52 1.0 ome 
Hraser. Vallevisacte peturreumictiar fosiuet £2. ‘ASB. PABTERSONL AI. e's aseeee > BG 
SEG ODS arc cava sara-oveiejeve ie estas mageton Meese ces nse ta ee ee YOR. Bie) es ULONe satiate veh ates P.C. 
Kootenay ast. .ncssekmornanuat Acatinen Attn 4a see Upc AC BY RNID : ccteh aie tadeen he hen en i 
ISOOLENA Vai. CStincaalerahespepaituersuane deleancachcue Task ee H. W. HERRIDGE 
Nanaimo—Cowichan-The Islands................0. (CHOCAMERON oac.sesc cies sok eee 
IN@Wes WEStI INS GER. ois co janei'e MEG ictus Seas has Dee 'B. NDA THOR Sy, tetera renal Rustin eters neta e 
Okanagan Boundary <<. is sanmigersiece hate tas noe DAV. PUGH... .doctnienincee eee 
OKanacan—Revelstoke yen bn terse nwiaion ies See FIRS OBNSTONOS. See ccc cocu cece cre 8.C. 
WKCOnA APOE >. eS ke « Maui aside baer dacteiee & © REFELOWVARD ietocitys.ccie ce ere 3 
Wan COU Ver -BUrrardetsacic- + ad atiedities 4a Meteo: Re DASPORD see se noe 
Vancouver Centre. elias. ofld isyt ncteetcoie to Beene’ Hon. J. R. Nicuouson.. 
IMANCOUV ER HASt aay deputekion, ameroustestace. oe H. E. Wincw 
Vancouver—Kingsway .. Grace MacInnis 
Vancouver—Quadra........ssese00 ..-G. DEACHMAN 
Vancouver South..... - Hon. A. Laine 
WICTOTIS Acts ausie-cieeine ae os tense erate iaad Li eee D. W. Groos 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 
Wig kor tyyclatifes yae.ocrsaciscersderxe ooket ego fovetehele eeete ste te ic INTEDS MN as crass wane cecree aid Poe P.C 
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1 Lib.=Liberal; P.C.—Progressive Conservative; N.D.P.=New Democratic Party; §.C.—Social Cus 
R.cr.=Ralliement créditiste; Ind. P.C.=Independent Progressive Conservative; Ind.—Independent. 
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Only one provincial election was held between Apr. 30, 1965 and Jan. 30, 1966; that 
election, in Prince Edward Island on June 15, 1965, is covered at pp. 95-96. 
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